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THE EXCAVATIONS AT SUSA. 
BY MADAME JANE DIEULAFOY. 


N the beginning of the year 1881 the 
A Dieulafoy household left France. Pre- 
vious studies and the counsels of a great 
architect and an eminent savant, Viollet- 
le-Due, had induced the head of the house- 
hold to go to seek in Persia the link which 
connects Oriental art with that Gothie art 
which sprang into existence so suddenly 
in the Middle Ages. Arabian architect- 
ure in Spain, in Morocco, in Algeria, and 
in Kgypt had brought a contingent of in- 
formation, but it was necessary to go back 
further to the prime sources of that ar- 
chitecture. 

When once we had crossed the Cauca- 
sus there were presented in succession to 
our charmed eyes the elegant manifesta- 
tions of Persian art under the monarchs 
of Giuzne; the monuments of the Seljuks 
and Moguls; the enamelled edifices built 
at Ispahan by the great Sofi; the ruins of 
ancient Persepolis due to an art which 
borrows from Egypt and Ionia its princi- 
pal elements, but at the same time har- 
monizes them with incomparable skill ;* 
the mountains of ruins which were once 
Babylon; the arch of Ctesiphon, that co- 

* See L’ Art antique de la Perse, by Marcel Dieu- 
lafoy, 5 vols., gr. 4to, Paris: Morel. 
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lossal creation of the Sassanides, the pro- 
totype of the mosque of Hassan at Cairo, 
So far our fatigues were only relative, 
and the difficulties surmounted without 
too great effort. But this was no longer 
the case when we had to make our way to 
Susiana, where, as we were told, there were 
very important Sassanide monuments— 
useful works, if ever there were any, such 
as bridges, dams, canals, and aqueducts. 
However, we arrived at our journey’s end: 
more than a year had elapsed since our 
departure from France.* 

Susa, the ancient capital of Elam, is sit- 
uated in an immense plain which stretch- 
es from the mountains of Bakhtyaris to 
the Persian Gulf. Two important rivers, 
the Karoun, into which falls the Ab-Diz- 
foul, and the Kerkha, water a soil worthy 
to rival in fertility the alluvion of Chal- 
dxa, but more desolate and more deserted 
even than old Babylonia. With the ex- 
ception of Chouster and Dizfoul, towns of 
Sassanide origin, situated the one at three 
stages, the other at a day’s ride, from an- 
cient Susa, and built with its ruins, there 
is not a single habitation to enliven the 


* See Persia, Chaldwa, Susiana, by Madame J. 
Dieulafoy, Paris: Hachette. 
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landscape. Some nomad Persians and 
Arabs camp in this vast solitude, and live 
wild and savage on the milk of their 
herds, or on the fruits of plundering raids 
made sometimes in Turkey and sometimes 
in Persia. 

Susa, without going back so far as the 
legendary Memnon, was still a powerful 
town, whose influence for a long time out- 


Norr.—In the month of October, 1886, the French 
Minister of Public Instruetion, in presence of the 
principal members of the administration of the 
Louvre Museum and of the Fine Arts Department, 
conferred upon Madame Jane Dieulafoy the cross 
of the Order of the Legion of Honor—a distinction 
which has very rarely been accorded to a woman. 
In a summary note, the Journal Offciel, in register- 
ing the nomination, added the following mention: 
“Susiana Mission, 1881-1886: Discoveries and ar- 
chological work.” Madame Dieulafoy has in- 
deed largely contributed to the success of the im- 
portant archeological mission which the French 
government intrusted to M. Marcel Dieulafoy, her 
husband, and which began in 1881 with a journey 
through Persia, Chaldza, and Susiana, the narrative 
of which was published a few months ago in a vol- 
ume from the pen of this courageous and indefati- 
gable lady traveller. The mission continued its 
work in 1884-5 and 1885-6 by excavating the tu- 
muli of Susa, and bringing to light a series of spe- 
cimens of ancient art, which are now being arranged 
in the Louvre Museum, and which will probably be 
visible to the public toward the end of the present 
year. The above article, written by Mme. Dieulafoy 
specially for Hampers Magazine, is the first authen- 
tic and complete account yet published of these 
wonderful discoveries.—Tu. C. 


weighed that of Babylon. In- 
deed, it was not until the sec- 
ond millenary before our era 
that Susa lost its hegemony 
over the alluvial plains be- 
tween the Karoun and the 
Euphrates. Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, made it once more 
the capital of Asia, when, in 
521 B.c., he drove from the 
throne of Persia the auda- 
cious Magian who had mas- 
sacred the brother of Cam- 
byses. The Great King built 
a palace at Susa, the ancient 
authors tell us, and hencefor- 
ward the royal city became 
the radiant focus around 
which were gathered artists 
from Ionia and from Greece, 
and all those whose know- 
ledge recommended them to 
the dispenser of the riches of 
the world. Darius disappears ; 
Artaxerxes succeeds him; 
and the unworthy heir of 
their glory, the last of the Achamenide, 
flies before Alexander, who pillages the 
treasure of the citadel, and leaves in it in 
exchange a Macedonian garrison. Then 
come the Sassanides, who abandon Susa. 
for a town of their own creation, Chous- 
ter, and with the stones torn from the 
palace of their predecessors build bridges. 
and dikes, and finally leave the old capi- 
tal to waste away and die. In the eighth 
century the city and its palaces began to: 
disappear under layers of detritus, which 
become thicker every year, and at the 
present day all that remains is an arti- 
ficial mountain, valleys formed by the- 
falling in of the banks of the canals, and 
by way of inhabitants wild cats and boars 
encamped in the deep crevices which rend 
from top to bottom the sides of the tu- 
muli. 

The artificial elevation which supported 
in former times the palaces of Susa—an 
elevation which can be seen from a very 
great distance—has the form of a hill with 
a horizontal crest, dominated at the ex- 
treme right by a higher platform. The 
plan of the ensemble of the tumuli is. 
shaped like an elongated lozenge and 
divided into three parts, separated from 
each other by a deep valley. Let us climb- 
the loftiesttumulus. A goat path leads us 
to the top, and from the terrace crowning 
the elevation the view extends first to a 
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fine chain of snowy mountains bounding 
a desert plain dotted here and there by 
two or three kouars (a sort of shrub) and 
a few half-ruined Mussulman sanctuaries; 
to the right is a rectangular plateau, five 
furlongs in length, the southern extrem- 
ity of which seems almost as high as our 
observatory; at our feet is a square tumu- 
lus of about forty acres covered with brush ; 
to the left a watercourse winding sinu- 
ously along the extreme spurs of the 
elevation, and bathing with its greenish 
waters a celebrated sanctuary; behind us 


epigraph informs us, came from a palace 
built by Artaxerxes Mnemon on the site 
of the royal dwelling of his ancestor Da- 
rius, a dwelling which was burnt down a 
few years after its construction. They 
owe to a singular chance the good fortune 
of once more seeing the light of day. In 
1852 the English government undertook 
to settle the southern frontier of Turkey 
and of Persia. For this purpose some 
geographers and some diplomatists pene- 
trated to Susiana, where their official in- 
violability guaranteed them relative secu- 
































TOMB OF 


stretches a marsh. The watercourse is 
called the Chaour; the sanctuary is no 
other than the tomb of Daniel. Accord- 
ing to tradition, this monument, of no 
great pretensions, contains the last re- 
mains of the Peighambar (7. e., prophet), 
whose body, 130 feet long and 380 feet 
broad across the shoulders, is the most 
precious relic, the palladium, of the coun- 
try. Our observatory, like the neighbor- 
ing elevations, is destitute of apparent ru- 
ins. To the northwest, however, we see 
some white stones peeping through the 
brush. On approaching we find our- 
selves, not without some surprise, face to 
face with the head of a gigantic animal 
lying at the foot of the base of a column, 
A cuneiform inscription in three lan- 
guages is engraved on the flat part of the 
base. Here and there are scattered a few 
shapeless fragments, and that is all. 
These venerable relics, as the trilingual 





DANIEL. 


rity. The people talked to them about 
Susa, the name of which has remained 
popular in Arabistan, and finally Colonel 
Williams, and Sir Kennett Loftus, the 
explorer of the tumuli of Warka, could 
not resist the temptation to make exca- 
vations around the fragments of fluted 
columns which were to be found here and 
there on the surface. They hired three 
hundred Arabs, had a trench dug at the 
point where the débris of stones were most 
considerable, and soon: brought to light 
four bases of columns with inscriptions, 
the head which lay near one of the col- 
umns, sufficient elements to reconstitute 
the bicephalous capitals which surmount- 
ed the columns, the bases of these sup: 
ports, and some substructions of a room 
with a roof resting on pillars, and sur- 
rounded on three sides by porticoes. Fur- 
ther excavations made to the north of 
the edifice proved unfruitful: the walls of 
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LIEUTENANT BABIN. 


the room, its doors, the stairways, and the 
avenues were not found. 

The stone bulls which crowned the cap- 
itals were too heavy to be removed, and 
some enamelled materials alone were sent 
to London, together with a few terra-cotta 
statuettes and some cuneiform inscriptions 
engraved on clay. Sir Kennett Loftus, 
pressed by the fanatics of Dizfoul, who 
saw with horror the impure hands of 
Christians disturbing the soil consecrated 
to the Prophet, and for thousands of years 
past used as burying-ground, was obliged 
to abandon the country after haying lost 
one of his men, who was killed in a popu- 
lar uprising. 

We arrived at Susa for the first time in 
the midst of one of those deluges of rain 
which are the peculiar privilege of hot 
countries. At first sight my husband, 
forcibly struck by the aspect of the tumu- 
li, remained convinced that the trenches 
dug by Sir Kennett Loftus were not deep 
enough, and that it would have been pref- 
erable to have made the excavations to 
the south rather than to the north of the 
hy postyle room—purely platonic remarks, 
for, sick, worn out by fever, and by the 
3700 miles that we had travelled on horse- 
back before reaching the palace of Artax- 
erxes, we had also come to the end of 
our financial resources. We returned to 
France without having so much as seratch- 
ed the surface of the soil of the palaces. 


A year passed. The souvenir of Susa 
haunted my husband in his sleep. He 


PROFESSOR HOUSSAY. 


unbosomed himself to M. de Ronchaud, 
Director of the National Museums, and 
found in that high functionary the most 
enlightened confidant and the surest 
guide. Unfortunately the funds of the 
museums were not in harmony with the 
good-will of their director. Monsieur de 
Ronchaud had at his disposal nothing but 
a balance remaining over from the Uni- 
versal Exhibition of 1878, 31,000 francs, 
a very small sum, considering that the 
country of our dreams was away at the 
end of the Persian Gulf, and that access 
to that distant country was most difficult, 
and consequently most expensive. How- 
ever, each of the Ministries came to our 
assistance: the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion added 10,000 franes to our budget; 
the War Department lent us arms, sad- 
dles, and tents; the Navy promised to 
transport our whole mission gratis as far 
as Aden; and finally two young collabora- 
tors, M. Babin, Lieutenant of Engineers, 
and Professor Houssay, were placed under 
the orders of my husband. 

These preliminary questions settled, we 
asked the Shah to grant us the authoriza- 
tion to excavate the tumuli of Susa. A 
few months passed, and thanks to the 
obliging intervention of Dr. Tholozan, the 
physician and friend of the King, all dif- 
ficulties were at length removed. The 
French government was authorized to 
send an archeological mission into Ara- 
bistan under the following reserves: the 
tomb of Daniel should not be touched; all 
gold and silver objects found should -be- 
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come the exclusive property of his Majes- 
ty; and all the other objects discovered 
should be divided between our museums 
and Persia. 

This news reached France at the end of 
November, 1884. 
embarked on board the transport-ship Le 
Tonkin, which carried our mission to 
Aden. We left without very marked re- 
gret the volcanic deck of this vessel, load- 
ed with gunpowder, dynamite, and fulmi- 
coton, destined for the use of the squadron 
commanded by Admiral Courbet. One 
night the passengers were awakened by 
the fire-alarm call, and for a few moments 
they had time to think of a better world. 
What a fine effect the Susiana mission 
would have produced flying sky-high in 
search of undiscovered stars! 

At Aden we passed eight days waiting 
for the English boat which runs to Kur- 
rachee, for we had to go to India in order 
to get the means of reaching the coasts of 
Persia. 

En route for Kurrachee I ask the cap- 
tain what is the nature of our cargo. The 
ample and deep hold of the steamer is full 
of lucifer-matches! 


The voyage lasted a week. I was de- 


A few days later we 


lighted at the thought of presenting my 
respects to the famous crocodiles of Kur- 
rachee, when, on entering the port, we 
were signalled by a ship just leaving for 
the Persian Gulf. The baggage of the 
mission was immediately transferred on 
board the Assyria, and without having 
even set foot on Indian soil we continued 
our course. 

Atthe end of February the mission had 
reached the mouth of the Karoun, a large 
river which flows into the Shat-el-Arab, 
ascended the first of these watercourses 
as far as a weir built under the dynasty of 
the Sassanides, hired a caravan, and gain- 
ed Chouster, the nominal capital of Per- 
sian Arabistan, which I shall hencefor- 
ward designate by its old name of Susi- 
ana. 

Chouster is the official rather than the 
real residence of the Hakem or Governor 
of the province. An uncle of the King, 
whose acquaintance we had made during 
our first journey, had died, and his suc- 
cessor was a person of intelligence, but of 
low extraction, whose appointment had 
irritated the religious nobility of the coun- 
try, who were thus placed at the mercy 
of a ‘“‘nobody.” The Hakem was not at 





BASES OF COLUMNS OF THE PALACE OF ARTAXERXES. 
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Chouster, but he was expected to arrive 
there shortly, we were told. We waited 
for him in yain five days, and then we 
started out to go to meet him. As soon 
as he heard of our arrival he had given 
orders to raise his camp, pitched not far 
from the tumuli. The worthy man 
avoided the neighborhood of the mission 
as he would have avoided the pest. Ney- 
ertheless we had to catch him in order to 
obtain from him the authorization to en- 
gage workmen, and in order to remit to 
his couriers our letters and despatches. 
We met the ordou, that is to say, the 
civil and military suite which accompa- 
nies the governor of a province, at a few 
hours’ distance from Dizfoul. The enor- 
mous troop of soldiers and servitors, the 
tents and the cannons, were defiling slow- 

















PERSIAN WORKMAN. 


ly, and spreading without order over a 
space of a quarter of a mile wide and 
nearly four miles long. At last I saw 
Mozaffer-el-Molk, the sovereign master of 
the province. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Moustapha, a pupil of Dr. Tholozan, 
who in the school of this learned practi- 
tioner had acquired a very fair knowledge 
of French, and perhaps too of medicine, 
We saluted his Excellency, and the mis- 
sion continued its route toward Dizfoul, 
while my husband turned back and went 
to spend the day with Mozaffer-el-Molk 
in a camp where breakfast was prepared. 
I saw Dizfoul again with joy: I was so 
near Susa, and I was in such a hurry to 
set the picks to work! Toward evening 
Marcel rejoined us. All the necessary 
authorizations had been given him; he 
returned to the mission enchanted and 
overwhelmed with kind words. 

The next day the mission handed a 
letter of recommendation received from . 
high authority to the Sheik Taér, an 
aged and saintly mollah, who was all- 
powerful in the province, while I paid 
a visit to the two wives of the general 
in command of the troops, two beauti- 
ful Teheran ladies who were bored to 
death in this town so far from the cap- 
ital. Two days afterward we started 
for Susa without troubling our heads 
about an official spy, placed at my hus- 
band’s disposal by Mozaffer - el- Molk, 
under pretext of doing us honor, and 
who in our absence emptied in our 
name the grocery stores of the bazar, 
and paid with the money intended for 
these purchases the debts which, for 
want of an ordow, he had been drag- 
ging in his train for years. 

The weather was dark and rainy; 
dazzling lightning was rending the 
starless night when I caught sight of 
the tumuli in the bluish glimmer of 
the flashes. It was too late to plant 
our tents the night of our arrival; we 
were obliged to beg asylum in the tomb 
of Daniel; and we considered ourselves 
very fortunate to be able to encamp un- 
der one of the arcades running around 
the entrance court. 

At daybreak this honor seemed to us 
to be dangerous, Christians not being 
safe in the vicinity of the patron of lion- 
tamers; and so our first care, as soon as 
the sun had dried the herbage which 
covered the tumuli, was to plant our 
tents not far from the bases of columns 
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FAMILY OF DEPUTY-GOVERNOR OF DIZFOUL, PERSIA. 


discovered formerly by Colonel Williams. 
At three o’clock in the afternoon we trans- 
ported our baggage to the new encamp- 
ment, and to their great joy the four exiles 
dined for the first time in their own quar- 
ters, or rather in the quarters of the Koun- 
dour Nakhounta and of the Dariuses. It 
was seventy-two days since they had left 
France. 

Before setting to work it was found ad- 
visable to examine with the greatest at- 
tention the excavations begun a little at 
hap-hazard by Loftus, and to determine 
the position of the trenches which we 
were to dig. My husband, at the time of 
our first journey, had made an exhaustive 
study of Persepolitan architecture, and his 
knowledge was of no small assistance in 
guiding us on the northern plateau, which 
I shall call the Achemenidzean tumulus, 
because the palace of Artaxerxes was sit- 


uated at this point. The position of the 
inscriptions engraved on the bases of the 
column of the Apadana (throne-room) led 
him to conclude that we ought to look for 
the entrance of the royal dwelling not to 
the north but to the south. A first trench 
was therefore traced about two hundred 
feet in front of the southern portico; it 
was slanted slightly along the facade of 
the palace; the other trenches were cut on 
the eastern platform, which I shall indi- 


cate by the name of Elamite. To mark | 


out the trenches was not a great affair; 
the difficulty was to find workmen to dig 
them. During these first few days we re- 
ceived two visits. One of them, to which 
we were far from attaching all the impor- 
tance it deserved, was that of a venerable 
priest, who came to the tomb the day after 
we had settled our camp. Accompanied by 
an escort of thirty persons, he mounted to 
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our tents, refused to come in and rest, and 
asked why the mission had abandoned the 
‘‘Gabee” (the Persian word for tomb), and 
encamped on muddy and damp ground. 
“Our work,” replied my husband, ‘‘re- 
quires us to live on the spot.” The sec- 
ond visit was that of an Arab chief, Sheik 
Ali, who was camping with his tribe in 
the environs of Susa. He brought a fine 
lamb in testimony of his desire to live on 
good terms with the new-comers. His 
proceeding was too polite for us to neglect 
to interest Sheik Ali in our affairs. Mar- 
cel asked him if amongst the nomads of 
his tribe there were not some who would 
dig and shovel dirt for a consideration. 
He rubbed his hands one against the oth- 
er, and murmured with contempt, “Arab, 
la, la” (Arab, no, no). This meant to say, 
in a brief form, “The Arabs do not work; 
apply to the Persians.” 

The gloaming of the third day saw the 
arrival of Mirza Abdoul Khahim. This 
spy related that he had-delayed his de- 
parture from Dizfoul in order to calm the 
emotion caused in the town by the news 
of our establishment on the domain of 
Daniel. Mirza Abdoul Khahim, accord- 
ing to his own statement, had dissipated 
all the storms. 

Meanwhile an old fellow, wearing the 
blue turban of the Dizfoulis, with a coun- 
tenance more intelligent than it was frank, 
a mason. by trade, a usurer when he had 
the chance, appeared in the camp. He 
had heard in the bazar that the Faran- 
ghis recently arrived at.Susa could diye 
better than amphibious animals, and that 
the smallest of them could live for three 
days at the bottom of the Chaour, where 
he would swim about without ever breath- 
ing, and feed on live carp. ‘‘ This is tru- 
ly strange,” he had said to a colleague: 
“what say you? Let us go and enjoy 
this gratuitous spectacle.” And _ there- 
upon the two, mounted on asses, had taken 
the direction of Daniel’s tomb, where they 
had arrived after a ten hours’ ride across 
the desert. 

And still the excavations were not be- 
gun, from want of workmen! 

An old Arab, whose only nourishment 
consisted of the herbs which he browsed 
on the tumulus, a poor devil who had been 
robbed by the nomads, and the son of a 
widow who was dying of starvation in 
the Gabee, were at last enrolled at fancy 
prices. On February 28 Marcel and my- 
self took command of this glorious bat- 


talion. Full of emotion, I struck the first 
blow with the pick on the Achamenidwan 
tumulus, and worked until my strength 
gave out. My husband then took his turn 
with the pick, while our acolytes carried 
away the loose earth. This was how the 
excavations at Susa were begun. 

The day was drawing to an end when 
the mason and his companion, who, after 
having looked for us in vain in the Cha- 
our, had assisted without uttering a word 
at the inauguration of the works, proposed 
to engage some workmen and bring them 
to us. Their offer was accepted at once, 
and a daily premium was promised for 
each workman, picker or shoyeller. For- 
ty-eight hours afterward sixty Dizfoulis 
animated with their presence the lon g- 
abandoned tumuli. 

The weather was rainy; our tents let 
in the moisture; provisions were short; 
our soup, cooked in the open air, was bet- 
ter provided with rain-water than with 
butter; nevertheless, we were joyou S—jJoy- 
ous because we had reached Susa, joyous 
because we had taken possession of the 
site which we had so long aspired to exca- 
vate, joyous because we had at last some 
workmen at our disposal. 

Our happiness was short-lived. 

On March 2 a courier arrived with a let- 
ter from the Governor, written in French 
by Dr. Moustapha. Here it is in its en- 
tirety: 


“Monsmur,—The Mussulmans are igno- 
rant, uncivilized, and outside rules; they are, 
in short, a stumbling-block in the way of your 
labors. In my absence it is very difficult for 
you, I believe, to direct your mission. The 
tumult of passions of the religion of Islam will 
cause, perhaps, a great danger, which it will 
be impossible for me to ward off. 

“Tt is good to deposit your things at Diz- 
foul, in the charge of Mirza Abdoul Khahim, 
and to come and stay at Chouster with me. 

“After my return to Dizfoul you will be 
able to attend to your business with the escort, 
the force, and the advice of the government. 

“Yours truly, 
“ MOZAFFER-EL-MOLK.” 


The unexpected arrival of this wonder- 
ful document threw my husband into a 
state of cruel perplexity. The bearer, on 
being questioned, furnished some supple- 
mentary explanations. More than six 
hundred fanatics had set out for Susa 
three days previously; they were armed 
with guns, lances, and slings, and were 
advancing, intoxicated with the smell of 
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ARABIAN DANCING MEN. 


powder, with the intention of attacking 
the violators of the tomb of Daniel, the 
infidels who were seeking to appropriate 
the relics of the prophet. The three sons 
of the Sheik Taér had arrived at full gal- 
lop, and with great difficulty induced the 
fanatics to turn back, by promising them 
that their father himself would lead them 
to massacre us, if the holy priests sent in 
hot haste to our camp should discover any 
foundation for the accusations brought 
against the Christians. In short, the ex- 
citement was extreme, and the life of the 
members of the mission in peril, if they 
persisted in remaining at Susa. Thus was 
explained the singular visit we had re- 
ceived, and the delay of our spy in rejoin- 
ing us. 

On the other hand, there was no mis- 
take to be made: to leave the tumulus the 
day after this scene was equivalent to 
abandoning forever the hope of excava- 
ting Susa. The Governor would certain- 
ly not come to Dizfoul before the sum- 
mer; that is to say, before the season when 
the climate of Susiana becomes so torrid 
that the natives themselves cannot go out 
in the daytime, but live in cellars dug 


thirty feet below the surface in order to 
protect themselves from the mortal rays 
of the sun. 

My husband éalled us all together, com- 
municated to us the Governor’s letter, and 
also his formal intention of remaining on 
the tumulus and of continuing the works 
in spite of everything. We all applaud- 
ed this manly resolution. 

The chief of the mission then replied to 
Mozaffer-el-Molk that, in spite of his de- 
sire to please him, he could not desert a 
post which the French government had 
intrusted to him after a special under- 
standing with the Shah. If popular fa- 
naticism endangered the lives of the mem- 
bers of the mission, it was the duty of the 
Governor to watch over the security of 
the emissaries of a friendly power. 

In order to put an end to the suspicions 
which the arrival of a courier had begun 
to awaken amongst the workmen, always 
in dread of the official rod, my insband 
ordered Ousta Hassan, who had been pro- 
moted to the dignity of head contractor, 
to double the number of laborers. Hence- 
forward the excavations proceeded with 
the greatest activity. The Arabs, so dis- 
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dainful in the beginning, came in crowds 
to offer their services and their spades, 
and it was not the least of our troubles 
every morning to drive away the intrud- 
ers, who came in hundreds, and. threat- 
ened to pillage the tents when they were 
not admitted to the honor of working 
under our orders. However, the first 
trenches began to deepen. In spite of 
the interruptions caused by the abundant 
rain, we had reached a depth of nearly 
fourteen feet without finding anything 
except some fine funeral urns, covered 
each with round stone stoppers, each con- 
taining a skeleton, when the pick of one 
of the workmen ali at once laid bare a 
bed of queer white-colored materials which 
looked like agglomerated concrete. Hea- 
ven be praised! One of the sides of these 
parallelopipeds was coated with colored 
enamel. 

The trench was directed parallel with 
the facade of the palace, and the method- 
ical excavation continued for about 200 
feet, with a breadth of 26 feet. One month 
later we were able to put together on the 
floor of our tent the enamels composing 
magnificent lions in low relief, each mea- 
suring six feet in height and over eleven 
feet from the tip of the nose to the end of 
the tail. The animal stands out against a 
turquoise blue background; the body is 
white, the head surrounded by a sort of 
green victorine, the mustache blue and 
yellow, the flanks white, the belly blue. 
In spite of its extravagant coloration the 
beast has a terribly ferocious aspect. 

Above and below this bass-relief were 
two friezes composed of blue and green 
dentils, and small white ornaments re- 
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sembling palm leaves, supported by yel- 
low ribbons. Merlons covered with blu- 
ish-gray enamel complete the decoration 
at the top. 

To the right of the room it was easy to 
see that there was an interruption in the 
deposit of enamelled débris, indicating the 
position of a vast entrance; finally the 
position of the bricks, and of the unbaked 
clay walls against which they were fixed, 
showed that the lions, nine in number, 
had crowned a pylon, and had fallen 
on to the paved floor of the court, break- 
ing the tiles situated below the enamelled 
bricks, and leaving intact those which 
had not borne the shock of the wall. 
Mixed up with the bricks we found a skel- 
eton crushed by the fall of the masonry, 
a marvellous opal seal which once be- 
longed to Xerxes, a cone of carved ivory, 
and a thousand interesting utensils. 

These discoveries were the most impor- 
tant of the whole campaign. The east 
trenches, however, gave us some entirely 
new information about the ancient forti- 
fications, and furnished a contingent of 
various objects, such as spear heads, tear 
bottles, bronze and terra-cotta lamps, en- 
grayed stones, bronze coins, and a series 
of funeral urns arranged in files, and of- 
ten one row on the top of another. One of 
these urns, isolated contrary to the usage, 
especially attracted our attention. It 
rested on a basis formed of slabs of con- 
erete. On demolishing this pedestal we 
noticed that each slab was enamelled; on 
the edge of one was painted and modelled 
a beard; on others the arms of a black- 
skinned person, life size, clothed with 
richly colored stuffs. What were these 
men with superb 
vestments? Were 
we in presence of 
those Ethiopians 
of the Levant of 
whom Homer and 
Herodotus speak ? 
Were the Nak- 
hounta the de- 
scendants of a 
princely family re- 
lated to the black 
races who reign- 
ed in the south 
of Egypt? We 
thought also that 
perhaps, after the 
example of the 
Greeks who paint- 
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ed black the body of the men, and left hands upset this hypothesis, at first sight 


white the skin of the women, the Susians so tempting. 


While we were digging 


might have systematically used conven- trenches in the three tumuli, we took care 

















ENAMELLED BRICK STAIRCASE. 


tional colors. This seemed to us all the 
more admissible as the mouth of our en- 
amelled personage was fine and delicate. 
But the discovery of a white man’s hand 
in enamel similar in form to the black 


not to abandon the fragments of capitals 
discovered by Loftus. With time and 
infinite patience we had just succeeded in 
getting some very heavy stones out of the 
trenches, when the first detachments of 
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STONE INTAGLIO CYLINDER, NO. 1.—[SEE PaGn 21.] 


the pilgrims who come every year to do 
homage to the prophet arrived at Daniel’s 
tomb. 

The desire to examine at close quarters 
“the four Faranghis,” about whom the 
most fantastic legends were current, con- 
tributed to inerease very considerably the 
numbers of the devout. Henceforward 
our situation became intolerable. Every 
day hundreds of pilgrims poured in by 
the road from Dizfoul, accompanied by 
their asses, their wives, and their chil- 
dren. No sooner had they arrived than 
they rushed into the trenches, picked up 
the bones which we could not conceal in 
certain places, so great was the quantity, 
insulted us—at a good distance—fired their 
guns in our ears without a word of warn- 
ing, became wild with rage at our calm- 
ness in presence of these aggressive dem- 
onstrations, and finally broke at night all 


the objects which were too heavy to be 
carried to our tents. Fifty funeral urns, 
a whole family vault, placed all ready to 
be photographed, were thus smashed to 
atoms during a storm. The bulls soon 
came in for their turn; and in order to 
ayoid irreparable damage we were obliged 
to give up the complete excavation of the 
Apadina. Marcel would have set guards 
over the trenches, but the bravest of the 
workmen shut themselves up in the tomb. 
of Daniel immediately after sunset, and 
neither silyer nor gold would tempt them 
to face the divas, the fairies, the enchant- 
ers, and above all the thieves, who peopled 
the tumuli. I cannot blame them for this 
cowardice, for the camp itself offered nei- 
ther repose nor security. At one moment 
the nomads would approach stealthily 
and try to carry off our horses; at the 
next moment it was the hen-pen that was 





INTAGLIO CYLINDER, NO. 2, 
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INTAGLIO CYLINDER, NO. 8. 


rifled by two-legged jackals; then, again, 
the servants would be heard calling all 
the members of the mission to defend the 
pots and kettles against the ravages of 
marauders. Not a night passed without 
Marcel leading a sortie en masse against 





INTAGLIO OYLINDER, NO. 5. 


the plunderers. Determined to sell our 
lives dearly if the nomads made bold 
enough to attack our tents, we had con- 
tracted the habit of sleeping in our clothes, 
and with loaded arms for bedfellows; but 
these excellent precautions did not make 
up for sleepless nights, nor did they give 
us that rest which 
we needed after the 
long hours passed 
in the trenches. 

I was inspecting 
one day the numer- 
ous crevices which 
streak the flanks of 
the Achaemenidee- 
an tumulus when 
I set my foot on a 
hard body which I 
had not noticed 
through the grass. 


I slipped and fell. It did not come into 
my mind to punish the stone, first cause 
of my accident, like Xerxes chastising the 
Hellespont; nevertheless I pushed’ aside 
the vegetation, and discovered beneath a 
tuft of marsh-mallows a white slab in con- 
crete similar to the concrete 
of the lions. To run to the 
tents, to get a pick, and pull 
out of the ground six or eight 
of these bricks enamelled on 
one edge was the affair of a 
few minutes. Below this 
first layer was a second, and 
below that a third, and a 
tenth, and a twentieth. The 
balustrade which is now in 
the Louvre was discovered 
thus in a wall of the fortifi- 
cations which had been re- 
paired under the Sassanides. 
It was square-scalloped, and 
covered with branches of lotus terminated 
by white palmettes. Some black feet shod 
with yellow or blue shoes, some black 
hands, enamelled, but painted flat and not 
in relief, and some fragments of a very 
elegant polychrome decoration closed the 
series of our last discoveries. The time 
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and the days passed, and passed misera- 
bly, in struggles now against the pilgrims 
and now against the warring tribes, who 
robbed our flour convoys and stole our 
sheep. As for making complaints, it was 
not to be thought of. To whom could we 
complain? ‘‘ You have remained at Susa 
against my advice,” the Governor would 
have replied; ‘‘you must get out of the 
mess yourselves the best way you can.” 
In the midst of all this, Professor Hous- 
say was sent on an embassy to the Sheik 


Taér, in order to ask his authorization to- 


build on the lands of Daniel a house for 
the shelter of the members of the mission. 
The experience of a winter passed in tents 
had convinced my husband of the neces- 
sity of having in future a shelter, not 
only against the heavy rains of the win- 





BRONZE STATUETTE, 


ter season, but solid walls behind which 
we could set the pilgrims and the maraud- 
ers at defiance. 

The Sheik Taér received kindly Mon- 
sieur Houssay, who had rapidly learned 
the language of the country, and granted 
the desired authority, on condition that 
when there were no more French at Susa 
to live in it, the house should be placed at 
the disposal of the administrators of the 
domain of Daniel. Finally the vener- 
able mollah promised to come and visit 
our works in person. Three days after- 
ward the road from Dizfoul seemed to us 
to be black with people. Escorted by five 
hundred persons, the sheik was on his 
way to the tomb of Daniel, where he in- 
tended to await the visit of Marcel, while 
his sons came to the tents to salute us. 

The double ceremony passed off with- 
out any mishap; it even had an unhoped- 
for result. As soon as the workmen and 
the pilgrims saw on what terms the mis- 
sion was with the religious chief of the 
province, we suddenly found ourselves en- 
joying relative calm, which was all the 
more appreciated considering that since 
the beginning of our enterprise we had 
not had a single night’s undisturbed rest. 

Unfortunately the heat became daily 
more intolerable. Some of the men had 
fallen sun-struck in the trenches; it was 
impossible to remain in the bottom of 
these ovens. Finally the grain crops 
were ripe, and we were inevitably ap- 
proaching the end of our campaign. We 
closed it very pleasantly, and a banquet 
composed of rice and mutton, washed 
down with Chaour water, sealed our good 
relations with the workmen. The tomb 
of Daniel was transformed into a banquet- 
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ing hall and dancing saloon. After the 
repast a deputation came up to the tents, 
and proceeded solemnly to kiss the feet 
of each of our party; then the best talker 
of the group delivered a speech. My hus- 
band was thanked for having abstained 


our treasures. Fifty-four boxes, made— 
Heaven knows how—with Dizfoul wood 
and nails, were filled, and the objects 
which could not be put into them were 
buried by night in a spot known to our- 
selves alone. 





FRIEZE OF ARCHERS FROM 


from clubbing his workmen, although no 
one would have ever contested his right 
to do so; he was thanked for haying set- 
tled with justice the various differences 
which had arisen during the past three 
months between the men and their mas- 
ters; Lieutenant Babin was praised to the 
skies for having handed over the pay to 
the workmen in its entirety, ‘‘ without 
having kept back a farthing for his own 
profit”; Professor Houssay received the 
blessings of the sick, to whom he had giv- 
en consultations, medicine, and money. 
I will not say what share came to me in 
this general distribution of compliments, 
but I remember that I was not forgotten. 
In short, the speaker expressed the hope 
that they would see us again after the hot 
season, and that then they would be all 
the more devoted in their service, as they 
were the better acquainted with us. 

We had to think now of packing up 


THE PALACE OF DARIUS. 


After haying endured many vicissi- 
tudes and many privations without our 
general harmony and good-humor hay- 
ing been disturbed for a single instant, 
the mission separated into two parts. 
Messieurs Babin and Houssay went into: 
Persia, properly so called, where they 
were to make a journey for the purpose 
of special studies, while my husband and 
myself proceeded to arrange the trans- 
port to France of the precious packages 
which had been so laboriously got to- 
gether. | 

‘We were anxious to avoid a journey of 
nearly two hundred miles across a coun- 
try where objects taken from the belong: 
ings of the prophet were looked upon as 
talismans and treasures. We therefore 
resolved to get into Turkey as soon as 
possible. 

At last we reached Amarah, a small 
town recently built on the banks of the 
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Tigris, and on the itinerary of the Eng- 
lish boats. Our boxes were therefore safe 
so far, and we thought that we were now 
going to enjoy a well-earned rest. What 
an illusion! We had scarcely landed 
from our boats when the custom-house 
officers of the Sublime Porte tool posses- 
sion of us. From our sorry looks they 
imagined that travellers worn out by fa- 
tigue and fever would readily sacrifice a 
few Turkish pounds to their desire to re- 
turn home to their country. Without 
opening our boxes they estimated their 
value at 100,000 franes, and demanded 
1000 franes for transit dues before they 
would allow us to take them, 5000 francs 
as caution money, and also a bakshish in 
proportion to the wildness of their other 
demands. This was pure extortion. The 
French consul at Bagdad complained to 
the Valy Taki-ed-din Pasha, the instigator 
of the massacres of Aleppo. This gentle- 
man even outbid the pretensions of his in- 
feriors. He gave us to understand that 
our antiquities might very well have been 
found on Turkish territory, and in that 
case they ought to be sent to the museum 
of Constantinople. 

We obtained, however, the favor of 
haying our boxes taken on to Bassorah, 
but once there we were kept continually 
under strict watch, while gun-boats cruised 
in the river with orders to sink us if the 
slightest attempt at escape were made. 

The only thing to be done was to return 


to France in order to have the matter 
treated diplomatically. The boxes were 
all sealed with the seal of the French con- 
sulate, and deposited in the custom-house, 
and broken-hearted we took passage on 
board a coal-boat bound for Aden. We 
had with us only three trunks, contain- 
ing the lion’s head and the small objects. 
These three cases passed as personal lug- 
gage. 

An announcement from the Persian 
Prime Minister, repealing our firmans, ar- 
rived at Paris a few days after us. Nego- 
tiations were undertaken which resulted 
in obtaining the prolongation of the statu 
quo at least for one year. 

His Majesty of Persia and his son the 
Prince Zellé Sultan consented not to offi- 
cially revoke the orders given in the pre- 
ceding year, orders which, as we have 
seen, were so badly carried out. 

Tn these precarious conditions we took 
the road to Susa once more in the begin- 
ning of October. A gun-boat stationed at 
Aden was to carry us as far as Bassorah, 
thus render our return more rapid, and, 
above all, assert the intentions of the 
French government. The Scorpion reach- 
ed Bouchyr, where we found Messieurs 
Babin and Houssay, but not, as we had 
hoped, the renewal of our firmans. Three 
weeks passed thus,and when at last Persian 
territory was open to us anew, the rainy 
season was beginning. The Amarah road 
being shorter than the Chouster road, we 
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chose it. It would take too long to relate 
the incidents of this journey, but in brief 
we did not reach Susa until December 12, 
sixty-eight days after leaving Marseilles. 

The hundred voices of fame soon an- 
nounced our arrival to the nomads, and 
the very next day crowds of workmen ar- 
rived, and the excavations were resumed 
as smoothly as if they had not been inter- 
rupted at all. 

My husband had agreed to stop the ex- 
cavations before the beginning of the pil- 
grimages, that is to say, before April 1. 
He was obliged, therefore, to modify his 
original plans, which had been conceived 
with a view to a durable organization. 
The Achemenidzan tumulus was _ best 
suited for rapid excavations. The level 
of the floor of the palace had been discoy- 
ered the preceding year, and the depth of 
the trenches was not excessive. My hus- 
band resolved, therefore: 

1. To go on with the excavations begun 
in 1852 by Loftus on the site of the Apa- 
dana, continued in 1885 by the French 
mission, and interrupted at the epoch of 
the pilgrimage in order to save the:sculp- 
tures laid bare from certain destruction. 

2. To try to determine the position of 
the stairway of which I had discovered 
the balustrade in one of the walls of the 
fortification. 

3. To find the junction of the pylones, 
and the position of the perimeter of the 
palace. 

The results of these different undertak- 
ings fully came up to our expectations. 
On the floor of the Apad&na we exhumed, 
besides the fragments seen by Loftus, the 
entire body of a bicephalous bull in a per- 
fect state of preservation, another bull’s 
head very beautifully worked, shafts and 
bases of columns, the double volutes placed 
below the capital, the surrounding walls 
of the throne-room, which the English 
mission had sought for in vain, some frag- 
ments of stone coming from the outer 
doors, and, finally, some fragments of the 
facing of the walls and of the pavement. 

The excavations alongside the pylones 
enabled us to find the base of the surround- 
ing wall and a fortified door. This open- 
ing was based, contrary to the usage, on 
terra-cotta foundations. Never, since the 
beginning of the excavations, had we met 
with an ancient wall built with similar 
materials, and Heaven knows how anx- 
iously we had sought for such a precious 
guide. Monsieur Dieulafoy thought at 

Vor. LXXV.—No. 445,—2 


once of the palace of Darius, destroyed, 
according to the account of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, in the reign of his great ances- 
tor—a palace of which the pavement had 
been found at another point. He was not 
mistaken. All our efforts were then con- 
centrated on this part of the excavations, 
and soon our workmen succeeded in taking 
out, fragment by fragment, the frieze of 
archers, which in a few months the pub- 
lic will be able to admire in the Louvre 
Museum. 

The bricks composing this frieze, unlike 
those of the lion, did not affect the form 
of parallelopipeds. They were flat and 
square, and made of a kind of concrete 
combining the whiteness of plaster with 
the hardness of stone. The subject paint- 
ed on the edge and treated with minute 
care was very difficult to reeompose. One 
day we discovered a hand, the next day a 
foot shod with a golden boot; finally the 
enamels became abundant, and we were 
able, aided by the continuity of the sub- 
ject and by the way it was cut out into 
rectangular sections, to reconstitute a per- 
sonage forming part of a bass-relief repre- 
senting a procession of archers. 

The warriors are figured in profile and 
marching; on their shoulders rest a bow 
and an immense quiver; they carry a 
javelin terminating in a silver pome- 
granate. The vestments are all cut af- 
ter the same pattern. They are com- 
posed of a robe slit in front, of a short 
shirt with long sleeves, drawn in round 
the waist by a belt, and a round jacket 
closed over the breast. A rich band of 
ornament trims the hem of the garments. 
The stuffs are different. Some are gold- 
en yellow embroidered with blue and 
green daisies; others have a white ground, 
and bear on a black escutcheon a picture 
of the citadel of Susa; sometimes the robes 
are white, and covered with flowers and 
stars set off by a black background; the 
shirt is black or yellow; the boots gold or 
blue. The archers are crowned with a 
green torsade, and bedecked with gold 
ear-rings and bracelets. Their skin is 
black; the eyes are drawn as if they were 
seen full face; the nose is arched; the lips 
thin, and narrowly edged with carmine. 
The curled beard is relatively short; the 
hair is curly only at theend. The cunei- 
form inscriptions on the enamel, which 
concern the archers, still contain, in spite 
of their mutilation, the name of ‘“ Darius 
King” in Persian, in Median, andin Assyri- 
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an, and the following characteristic phrase: 
‘‘Otana nama parsa” (a Persian by the 
name of Otanes). These fragments are 
very precious, for, in the absence of more 
precise archeeological information, they 
suffice to date the monument. 

My husband was right in considering 
the Susian people to be an isolated tribe 
of the most ancient colonists of Asia, those 
blacks of the Rig-Veda, those Ethiopians 
of the Levant mentioned by Homer and 
described by Herodotus. 

The anthropological studies of Profess- 
or Houssay on the present inhabitants of 
Susiana and the examination of the well- 
preserved skeletons discovered in the fu- 
neral urns furthermore tend to show that 
within the past eighteen hundred years 
the anatomic characteristics of the black 
races have been continually growing 
weaker, though they may still be found 
in all the townsfolk of Arabistan. | 

Besides these enamelled faiences, the ex- 
cavations of the palace of Darius brought 
to light fragments of sculpture on terra- 
cotta of a very peculiar character. They 
are neither painted nor enamelled; their 
elementary forms have entirely lost any 
conventional character; and the ensemble 
of the bass-relief is modelled with surpris- 
ing skill and ability, although the subjects 
are borrowed from the fantastic fauna of 
Chaldea. Here it was a wild beast like 
those which are reproduced on the bass- 
reliefs of Persepolis; there it was a bull 
represented in profile, and nevertheless 
with two divergent horns. These ani- 
mals were surrounded by friezes covered 
with a cuneiform text engraved by hand 
on the edge of the bricks. Some of the 
inscriptions are in Persian; others, writ- 
ten in Assyrian cursive characters, have 
gome connection with Susian texts of the 
eighth or ninth century B.C. 

Although the palace of Darius has hith- 
erto furnished only magnificent fragments 
of its decoration, the plan of the edifices 
which in the time of Artaxerxes crown- 
ed the Achemenidean tumulus is now 
known; we can even reconstitute the 
Apadana in its general aspect and in its 
details. The buildings rose on an almost 
rectangular platform sixty feet high, sur- 
rounded on the east and west by fortifica- 
tions. The summit of the northern de- 
fences, terminating just at the level of the 
platform of the palace, allowed the eye to 
embrace the whole chain of the Bakhtya- 
ris Mountains, the plain, and the town of 


Susa. The southern front formed one of 
the sides of the interior court comprised 
between the citadel and the Elamite tu- 
mulus. The grand entrance to this court. 
was situated in the axis of the palace, to 
the south and at the foot of the walls of 
the citadel. Without concerning myself 
with the lateral constructions, I pass 
through the gate and proceed toward the 
palace of Artaxerxes. In front of me is. 
a gigantic stairway between two towers, 
which form part of the system of fortifica- 
tions. JI admire the enamelled hand-rail; 
I mount the steps, so easy that they might 
be mounted on horseback, and I reach the 
outer court, bounded on the east and west. 
by the ramparts. Porticos supported by 
pillars and decorated with fantastic ani- 
mals occupy the middle of the wings; 
facing the stairway is an opening flanked 
by two pylones, faced with white and rose 
mosaic, and surmounted by a magnificent 
procession of enamelled lions. Before 
crossing the threshold of the inner court 
I perceive the throne-room. 

The ‘‘ Apadana’’* was isolated from all 
the surrounding constructions on the 
south by the inner court, on the north, the 
east, and the west by a gently sloping road 
reserved for the royal chariots, which 
mounted there from the plain to the top 
of the platform. The three colonnades of 
the palace and their bicephalous capitals 
escaped the view of visitors, unless they 
caught a glimpse of them through the 
large openings placed at their extremities. 
For that matter they had full leisure to 
admire the elegance and the majesty be- 
fore penetrating into the royal precincts, 
inasmuch as the throne-room dominated 
with its whole height the fortifications 
on the north. In the time of Darius the 
walls forming the back of the colonnades 
must have been adorned with processions 
of warriors, and with those endless inserip- 
tions destined to proclaim the glory of the 
Acheemenidee. 

Such was, in its main outlines, the offi- 
cial dwelling of a Khchayathia,+ further 
embellished by fountains, ponds, flower- 
gardens, and works of art, which must 
have been marvellous if we are to believe 
the Greeks, who were good judges in the 
matter. If it be granted that simplicity 

* Apaddna is the word by which the Persians 
designated the throne-room. This expression has 
passed into Hebrew with the meaning of tabernacle. 

+ Persian name for King, whence comes the title 
of Shah, borne at the present day by the sovereigns 
of Persia. 
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of plan, clearness of arrangement, and 
harmony of ensemble are the supreme ex- 
pressions of architectural beauty, the Apa- 
dana of Artaxerxes must have been one 
of the finest edifices of antiquity. 

The excavation of the Apadana did not 
alone absorb the attention of the chief of 
the mission; the examination of the nat- 
ural crevices which had not yet been in- 
vaded by the tall herbage gave a most in- 
teresting result, for it led to the discovery 
of a narrow trench, carefully filled up 
with gravel, the presence of which in this 
particular place was soon to lead my hus- 
band to reconstitute with certitude the 
ancient fortifications which surrounded 
the palace of the great kings. The role 
and the position of this lining, which was 
similar to the works used by our modern 
engineers for the protection of a retain- 
ing wall, having been once recognized, it 
became straightway easy to follow the 
trench full of pebbles at all points where 
it had not been buried beneath too thick a 
mass of rubbish, and thus to isolate the 
exterior wall from the retaining wall, and 
to re-establish the situation of the exterior 
facing parallel with the lining, and dis- 
tant from the latter some seventy - five 
feet. We were thus in possession of the 
perimeter and exact extent of the defen- 
sive works of Susa, but the principal ele- 
ments of the transversal sections were 
wanting—a regrettable lacuna, which 
fresh researches, facilitated by a happy 
concourse of circumstances, at last filled 
up. We even discovered the grand gate 
of the royal precincts, and near it there 
was still lying a fragment of the panels, 
covered with triple brass, nailed, and em- 
bossed. 

The Susian fortification comprised, first 
of all, a moat filled with water and com- 
municating with the Chaour. The ex- 
terior rampart, built with hollow bricks, 
was 75 feet broad and 70 feet high. This 
latter dimension is obtained by adopting 
asa plane of comparison the average level 
of the plain, taken 55 feet below the pave- 
ment of the Apadina of Artaxerxes. 
Against the inner side of the wall, and 
separated from it by the lining of gravel, 
there leaned a mass of beaten earth 85 feet 
thick and 55 feet high. On this platform 
of embanked earth rose two groups of 
buildings parallel to each other, which 
served as casematetl barracks and _pas- 
sages where the defenders of the place 
could circulate without danger even when 
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the first zone of defences was in the pow- 
er of the enemy. A second rampart, 57 
feet broad, formed by two unbaked brick 
walls 11 feet and 15 feet thick, with be- 
tween them earth beaten down while wet, 
dominated the first line of defences. And 
behind this second zone there was a ram- 
part road, the dimensions of which we 
could not determine. Generally the plan 
of the fortifications is not bastioned; it af- 
fects the form of a saw, with the teeth set 
at right angles. 

These strong and intelligent defensive 
works had rendered legendary the cele- 
brated fortress of Susa; its reputation was 
not usurped, for this same stronghold, 
which opened wide its gates to Alexander, 
enabled a thousand Macedonians to resist 
for a whole year the efforts of the revolt- 
ed Persians. 

Our expedition has enriched the Louvre 
with 302 engraved stones or rollers. Some 
of them are very remarkable, either for 
their masterly execution, or for their an- 
tiquity, or for the novelty of the subjects 
which they represent. I will mention 
some of them: 

1. A roller in diorite about an inch and 
a half high. The subject represented is 
some very archaic religious scene. The 
god of the worshipper, and perhaps the 
wife of the worshipper, figure in the pic- 
ture, also the victim, the sacrificial in- 
struments, the lunar are, the solar aster- 
isk, and an inscription in archaic charac- 
ters which occupies two lines and a half. 
The god wears a complicated tiara and 
a long fringed scarf, which is wrapped 
around the body in such a manner as to 
leave free the shoulder and the right arm. 
The man and the woman wear a similarly 
draped costume, through which never a 
needle passed. The preservation of this 
specimen is perfect, but its execution is 
primitive. 

2. A roller of light green porphyry 
about one and a half inches high. The 
engraver represents for us the combat of 
Isdoubar and his servant Noubain against 
the bulls and lions that were devastating 
the land. ‘This intaglio, as fine in draw- 
ing and execution as the most celebrated 
rollers of the De Clercq collection, or of 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, 
testifies to the possession by the eminent 
artists of old Chaldeea of a knowledge of 
anatomy and asuperior talent such as their 
Assyrian and Babylonian successors never 
showed. Eyen the grouping of the per- 
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sonages has been treated with minute care: 
it is most curious, for instance, to notice 
how the horns, the shoulders, and the 
thighs of the two standing bulls form a 
delicious scroll, in the centre of which 
was engraved an inscription which has 
been unfortunately worn down. With- 
out hesitation I should declare this superb 
intaglio to be six or seven thousand years 
old. It must be contemporaneous with 
those kings of Agadé whose names and 
great deeds have been revealed to us by 
the inscriptions of the last sovereigns of 
Babylon. 

3. A roller of rock-crystal 1.378 inches 
high. A harpist and a guitar-player are 
giving a concert to a monkey and a goat 
placed between the musicians. The pic- 
ture is most interesting, because it repro- 
duces with charming grace a domestic 
scene which I have never before found 
represented. The costume of the person- 
ages is Chaldeean. 

4, A roller of light green porphyry one 
inch high. <A scene of adoration marvel- 
lously modelled and executed. In this 
charming intaglio you discern distinctly 
the arrangement of the draped costumes 
to which I have already called attention 
in describing roller No.1. I have every 
reason to believe that this seal belonged to 
a royal Chaldean princess, whose title 
will be found in the inscription. It is for 
the Assyriologists to decide whether this 
interpretation is exact. 

5. A roller of rock-crystal 0.709 of an 
inch high. An androcephalous bull, a 
variation of the geniuses placed at the 
doors of Assyrian palaces. This intaglio is 
remarkable on account of the rarity of the 
subject represented and its superb execu- 
tion. 

6. A roller of white marble 1.181 inches 
high. The Greek legends tell us of dol- 
phins which served Arion as coursers, but 
I never heard of riding on carp to go 
a-fishing with a trident. Facing the 
aquatic rider, a gentleman, lightly clad, 
reclines on a couch. ‘This second person- 
age is doubtless blasé as regards all the 
exploits of his companion, for he seems to 
be entirely occupied with the flower whose 
perfume hesmells, and with the bird which 
is flying in the air. 

7. Royal Achemenideean seal, in flax 
gray opal, 0.787 of an inch diameter—a 
magnificent stone, engraved doubtless for 
Xerxes or ArtaxerxesI. (See illustration 
at the head of this article.) The medal- 
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lion of the King, surmounted by the great 
god Avuramazda, is placed between two 
sphinxes wearing the white crown of Up- 
per Hgypt. This intaglio, of a truly royal 
art, is particularly remarkable as a speci- 
men of the Achzemenidan art of Per- 
sepolis. 

In connection with these intaglios I 
may notice a little bronze four inches high, 
to obtain which nearly cost us our lives. 

As I cannot prolong indefinitely even 
the summary description of the 1000 or 
1200 monuments discovered in the course 
of our campaigns of 1884-5 and 1885-6, 
I will content myself with a succinet 
recapitulation of the objects which we 
brought back to France. 

1. Two fragments of a frieze in enam- 
elled faience adorned with lions in low re- 
lief, and coming from the pylones of the 
palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon. These two 
fragments together measure 13 feet high 
by 29 long. 

2. A fragment of a frieze in enamelled 
faience adorned with eleven royal guards 
of the corps of the Immortals, and coming 
from the palace of Darius. This fragment 
is 15 feet high and 30 feet long. 

83. Two fragments of the balustrade of a 
stairway in enamelled faience. 

4. Three fragments of a frieze in terra- 
cotta representing fantastic animals. 

These fragments together measure 6 feet 
high and 20 feet long. 

5. A. bicephalous capital resting on its 
volutes, 17 feet high and 13 feet broad, 
coming from the palace of Artaxerxes. 

6. A superb collection of engraved 
stones, comprising in all 802 seals or roll- 
ers, dating from the most archaic times 
down to the Sassanides. 

7, A great number of cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, mostly Susian or Achzemenidean. 
These inscriptions are engraved on clay 
and on stone, or enamelled on bricks. 

8. Bronze coins from Susiana and the 
adjoining countries of the epoch of the 
Parthians and the Sassanides. 

9. Some bronze, terra-cotta, marble, and 
ivory statuettes. 

10, A part of the bronze covering of the 
outer doors of the palace of Artaxerxes. 

11. A series of glass tear bottles. 

12. Some 500 objects of secondary im- 
portance, comprising enamelled Sassanide 
vases, Parthian funeral urns, a headless 
sandstone statue, arms of iron and bronze, 
lamps, toilet utensils, marble vases, al- 
tars, fragments of enamelled bricks and 
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of sculptured stones, funeral inscriptions, 
ete, 

13. Susian inscriptions which have been 
buried from 1700 to 2000 years. 

14. Plaster casts of the large bases of 
the palace, of their inscriptions, and of 
other objects too heavy to be transported. 

15. Aseries of photographic views of the 
most important aspects of the tumuli, the 
works, and the native types of Susiana. 

16. A relief plan of the tumulus and of 
the excavations, made by Lieutenant Babin. 


Our establishment at Susa and the work 
of excavation presented great difficulties. 
Nothing, however, in all the trials which 
the mission had endured there is worthy 
to be compared with the anxiety of all 
kinds and with the material suffering 
which the transportation of our treasures 
caused us. We had to pack and drag 
nearly fifty tons of boxes, some of which 
weighed not less than three tons, across 
a pathless desert continually scoured by 
nomads living exclusively on plunder, 
and that too with the aid of men and ani- 
mals who had not the most elementary 
ideas either of carts or harness. Thanks 
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to the indefatigable devotion of our young 
collaborators and to the invincible obsti- 
nacy of Monsieur Dieulafoy, we neverthe- 
less got the better of difficulties which 
seemed at first to be insurmountable. 

We made carts and harness; the mules 
learned to draw; and the men, who were 
even more frightened than the quadru- 
peds, learned to drive the teams; the riv- 
ers had to be crossed without the aid of 
bridges. During a journey of nearly two 
hundred miles, night and day, we were 
obliged to drive away the robbers with 
gunshots; and in spite of the nomads, in 
spite of the difficulties inherent in the 
soil, and in spite of the temperature, 
which reached no less than 120° Fahr. in 
the shade and 168° in the sun, we at last 
reached the Persian Gulf. 

Happily the cruiser of the squadron, 
Le Sané, was waiting for the mission at 
the mouth of the Shat-el-Arab. It took 
us on board, utterly worn out with our 
efforts, and at the end of June brought 
us within sight of Toulon. It was high 
time to return to our dear France: half 
the mission could not have endured a 
longer stay in Susiana. 
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NE inconvenience in travelling in 
Mexico is the bulky silver money 
with which the tourist must load himself 
down. Whenever I moved any distance 
from the capital I carried a shot-bag full 
of the cart-wheel dollars, which were 
worth from nineteen to twenty-four cents 
less than United States money. The Bank 
of London and South America, in Mexico, 
issues notes which are current in the states 
of Mexico and Michoacan, and perhaps 
elsewhere, but not good in the state of 
Vera Cruz, although the bank officials as- 
sured us they were. Consequently we 
have this anomaly, which is characteristic 
of Mexico, that while the railway company 
of the Mexican Railway received these 
notes for fare at the Mexican end, they 
would not take them at all at the Vera Cruz 
terminus. The first-class fare, in an ex- 
ceedingly roomy and comfortable coach 
—263 miles in about fourteen hours—was 
sixteen dollars. In the train was a car- 


load of soldiers in white cotton uniform— 
a precaution against robbers which the 
government takes on no other railway in 
the republic. At every station, also, a 
guard of half a dozen soldiers appeared on 
the platform, saluting as the train drew 
up. On the higher table-land these guards 
were mounted, and in their fine appearance 
reminded one of the famous Guardias 
Civiles of Spain. 

The morning (February 26) was bright 
and a little cool; the twin snow peaks 
sparkled crystal white in the clear air. 
The road runs in the Mexican basin north 
of Lake Tezcoco, through a region highly 
cultivated, bristling with cacti of gro- 
tesque forms, the fields marked by lines 
of the maguey plant, frequent adobe vil- 
lages, with clusters of the stately organ. 
cactus grouped about the huts, the whole 
plain full of the stir of agricultural life 
and movement. As we rose among the 
hills the clean maguey plant was more 
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abundant, and at the first station on the 
plateau we were at the chief shipping 
point of the region for pulque. Scores of 
casks of it were waiting shipment. It is 
from this station that a considerable por- 
tion of the thousands and thousands of 
gallons daily needed to supply the wants 
of the city are sent. At this station 
descended several passengers— English, 
American, and Mexican gentlemen, who 
had business at some hacienda, or were 
out for a day’s shooting. Among them 
was a tall, bulky Mexican, with gigantic 
frame and a baby face, who would have 
excited admiration anywhere. He wore 
an enormous hat, hung with at least 4 
hundred dollars’ worth of silver bullion, 
was armed with a revolver and a rifle, 
and had down each seam of his trousers a 
row of skulls and cross-bones in solid sil- 
ver, each skull as big as a dollar. Every- 
body enjoyed the appearance of this splen- 
did person, and no one more than he him- 
self. 

At an elevation of some eight thousand 
feet we were running over a nearly level 
table-land, with high mountains in the 
distance—a plain brewn and cheerless. A 
strong wind was blowing, and the dust 
was intolerable. Soon the country be- 
came more broken, but with the same as- 
pect of winter barrenness, without a tree 
to relieve the prospect, and the landscape 
frightfully gashed and gullied by the 
heavy summer rains. After we passed 
Apizaco, whence a road branches off to 
Puebla, the long noble mountain of Ma- 
lintzi came in view on the south, and be- 
fore we reached San Andreas the mass of 
Orizaba loomed up in the east over the 
dusty plain, two peaks, as seen from this 
point, the higher a long ragged mass, ever 
snow-clad, rising in majestic beauty be- 
tween six and seven thousand feet above 
the enormous elevation of this vast wind- 
swept plateau. From the uplands, from 
the coast, from the tropical valleys, from 
all points of view, this seems to be the 
prince of Mexican mountains. 

At Esperanza we stopped for mid-day 
breakfast——an excellent, civilized, well- 
served meal. Here the peach-trees were 
in full bloom. A little further on, at Boca 
del Monte, the road begins its rapid descent 
to the coast level. I doubt if any other 
railway in the world, certainly none in 
Europe or North America, offers so many 
surprises to the traveller, or scenery so 
startling and noble in character. At Boca 
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del Monte he looks down upon a wilder- 
ness of mountains. He is on a wide ster- 
ile plain in the temperate zone; in two 
hours he will be hurled down into the 
warmth and luxuriance of a tropical vege- 
tation. Below are mountains, precipices, 
deep valleys, clouds, mists, which part oc- 
casionally and show green fields through 
the rifts. The descent seems impossible. 
But the train moves on in long curves 
round the edge of the mountain, doubling 
on itself, piercing a promontory, clinging 
to the edge of a precipice, leaping by a 
slender bridge from one hill to another, 
running backward and forward, but al- 
ways down, down, until the mountains, 
nobly wooded, begin to rise above us: at 
one point we look sheer down the preci- 
pice upon the plain and town of Maltrato, 
2000 feet below. At Bota, a picturesque 
station clinging to the precipice, there are 
crowds of women and maidens offering 
fruits of all sorts, and pulque, which is not 
good lower down. Before we know it 
we have dropped down to Maltrato, a lit- 
tle interval green with grain and trees, 
hemmed in completely by steep mountains, 
a thriving town with many spires, 1691 
metres above the sea. 

From this little mountain plain we drop 
to a lower level, through a wonderful de- 
file, narrow, rocky, with a clear impetuous 
stream at the bottom; and as we go down 
there is not so much the sensation of sink- 
ing as that the mountains are rising around 
us. The level to which we come is the fer- 
tile plain of Orizaba, 1227 metres above the 
sea. In the midst of it stands the hand- 
some and highly civilized city of Orizaba 
—city and valley shut out from the world 
by immense mountain walls. On this plain 
we ran into the clouds that we had seen 
from the heights above, and passing it, we 
went swiftly down a broad valley, all 
grain, grass, turf even, pasture-lands, mea- 
dows, luxuriant cane fields, well watered 
and vernal, not unlike the valley of the 
Connecticut, except for the yucca and cac- 
ti and strange plants and flowers. From 
this valley we dropped again down a nar- 
row, rocky defile, passed through a tunnel, 
and came into a lower valley that leads to 
the city of Cordova. The whole of Mexico 
has this terrace character. It had rained 
a little at Cordova, and the vegetation 
showed a climate different from that on 
the west of the great mountain chain. All 
the east side of the mountains is lable in 
winter to ‘‘northers,” which bring lower 
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smperature, clouds, and occasional rain, 
30 that the whole state of Vera Cruz is 
less brown and sere in the dry season than 
the western uplands. At Cordova we were 
ina semi-tropical region, 827 metres (about 
2600 English feet) above the sea; we had 
dropped from winter into summer. On 
either side spread acres and acres of ba- 
nanas, wide coffee plantations, agaves and 
pines, and brilliant flowering shrubs; one, 
the tulipan, as large as a peach-tree, with 
splendid scarlet flowers like the tiger-lily. 
At the station, pineapples and oranges in 
heaps were for sale. As we went down 
through the foot-hills, passing a finer gorge 
than any above, with a lovely water-fall, 
the foliage became more and more tropi- 
seal; big-leaved plants grew rank along the 
way, and enormous conyolyuli adorned 
the trees and hedges. 

It was eight o’clock when we reached 
the absolute sea-level and Vera Cruz, and 
were driven in a rickety carriage through 
a broad business street of two-story houses 
to the Hotel Diligencia, on the little plaza. 
The hotel, over the first story of shops, is 
entered by broad stone stairs in the inner 
court, and is itself an open hall about a 
court, the hall serving as assembly-room 
and dining-room, the chambers opening 
out from it. All the floors are brick. The 
rooms on the plaza front have balconies, 
and are primitively furnished, though 
comfortable enough, the beds being well 
protected by mosquito-netting. Rooms, 
furniture, attendance, all bespeak the neg- 
ligence of a warm climate; it is, in short, 
a thoroughly Spanish-Mexican inn, and 
the table sustains its reputation. 

Vera Cruz has a bad repute, and I sup- 
pose that, travestying the remark about 
Naples, I am expected to exclaim, ‘‘ Smell 
Vera Cruz and die.” But I found the lit- 
tle city of ten thousand people rather agree- 
able. It is, to be sure, when you are in it, 
an uninteresting city of two-story build- 
ings of coral limestone, right - angled 
streets, perfectly flat, built on marshy 
ground, and the gutters are open and un- 
sightly. The sidewalk crossings of the 
principal streets are peculiar; they are 
small bridges thrown over the gutters, 
but instead of being on the line of the 
sidewalk, they are set back in the side 
‘street, so that the heedless pedestrian is 
likely at any moment to step into the 
ditch. But the houses are solid; many 
of them have pretty courts, and arcaded 
fronts are frequent. Shabby or elegant, 
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it is thoroughly foreign and picturesque. 
By daylight it is shabby. The most 
pleasing view of the town is from the sea, 
with the castle of San Juan de Ulua in 
the foreground, and the water-line of ar- 
caded buildings, with the towers and cathe- 
dral dome, behind. But the view of the 
blue Gulf, with its islands and sails, from 
the long pier, is as lovely as that from al- 
most any Mediterranean port. The air 
was delicious, mild and yet not enerva- 
ting. With the sea on one side and the 
mouutains so near on the other, Vera 
Cruz ought, with a little engineering skill 
for drainage, to be perfectly healthful. 
But no summer passes without sporadic 
cases of yellow fever, and once in three 
years it is epidemic. ‘To my senses the 
climate was most agreeable, and it was 
luxury to breathe the air after the thin 
atmosphere of the table-land. Indeed, I 
met many foreigners who are charmed 
with Vera Cruz. I know Americans who 
go there without fear in the summer, for 
the bathing, and find their stay most 
agreeable. 

The scene on the plaza, which was brill- 
iantly illuminated with both gas and the 
electric lights, was exceedingly gay. The 
strong light brought into relief the cathe- 
dral dome and spires, the arcaded shops, 
and masses of shrubs and flowering plants, 
and the swaying arms of the whispering 
palms. It is thronged with promenaders, ~ 
with loafers, with children, with ladies in 
fashionable attire, with officers and sol- 
diers and servants—a thoroughly demo- 
cratic assembly. The cool evening is the 
time for enjoyment and recreation, and 
everybody was out-of-doors; ladies in 
light muslins, armed only with the fan, 
went round and round arm in arm, chat- 
ting and laughing, never the sexes ming- 
ling in the tread-mill of the promenade, 
except in case of family groups; children, 
small girls and boys too young to be out 
without their nurses, were jumping the 
rope and playing other noisy games in a 
part of the plaza till after nine o'clock; 
men of the lower orders lounged about 
clad only in under-shirts and drawers, or 
their cotton trousers that had the effect 
of drawers; the clerks in the shops, 
dressed in the same summer style, and 
invariably with a cigar in the mouth, 
waited on their customers in languid in- 
difference. All the wine shops and sa- 
loons were open and thriving ; small ta- 
bles encumbered the sidewalks, where the 
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citizens sat in cool costume sipping mild 
potations. Everybody had the free and 
easy air which is always begotten by 
confidence in steady good weather. The 
prominent impression, however, was of 
the mixed, mongrel race, a population 
lacking stamina, with Central American 
morals and Cuban inertia. 

We were called at four o’clock of a 
foggy morning for the five-o’clock train 
to Jalapa. This journey is unique, for 
the whole distance of seventy miles is by 
tramway, except the first sixteen, to Paso 
de San Juan, on the Mexican Railway. 

At San Juan the tram-cars were wait- 
ing, two, a first and a second class, each 
with four mules. Our car was very com- 
fortable, roomy, with broad leather-cush- 
ioned seats, open at the sides, with a can- 
opy to keep off the sun. At the signal 
the mules were let go, and they started on 
a run; they had their ten miles to make, 
and seemed bound to do it at a spurt. 

This is the old national road, the route 
of General Scott to the city of Mexico, fol- 
lowing most of the way the ancient Span- 
ish highway, often paved, and with sub- 
stantial bridges. The old Spaniards had 
energy, and built roads and churches; the 
Mexicans have let them decay. ; 

When the fog cleared, the sky was deep 
blue, and the air delicious. The peak of 
Orizaba appeared a white mass in the blue 
horizon, the base hidden by mountain 
ranges. The Puente Nacional is a fine, 
picturesque Spanish bridge with parapets, 
and here is a collection of mean adobe 
houses, and near them, in a thicket of 
cacti, the white palace of Santa Anna, fall- 
ing to ruins. Here he had a considerable 
plantation. We passed in sight also of 
the battle-field of Cerro Gordo—a cheer- 
less region. The villages on the line are 
much alike—usually one shabby street— 
with a mongrel population. The most 
curious shops are the butchers’; the meat 
hangs before the door in long strips, is 
usually black, and sold by the foot. At 
Rinconada, where we met the down train, 
we stopped an hour for breakfast——a very 
palatable meal, with Mexican dishes, that 
are not bad, if you can make up your mind 
to them, especially the garnachas, com- 
pounded of maize, chopped meat, cheese, 
chiles, tomatoes, and onions. It is as good 
as the famous enchilada, which is chopped 
meat, raisins, almonds, and other condi- 
ments rolled inside of a tortilla, The pas- 
sengers whom we met were covered with 
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dust, and we were in the same state. The 
road had begun to ascend rapidly, and 
there were long stretches where we 
dragged slowly up the grades, in sun and 
dust, with only occasionally the exhilara- 
tion of a dash down-hill. The views be- 
came finer—great sweeps of rounded hills, 
with few trees, and mountains in the dis- 
tance. Occasionally a hacienda was seen 
perched on a.hill, or the square tower of 
an old church, but for the most part the 
country was monotonous in its winter bar- 
renness. Still it was all novel, and our 
interest in the drive scarcely flagged when, 
at six o'clock, we galloped through the 
paved streets of Jalapa, and knew that we 
were 4000 feet above the sea. 

Jalapa, the capital of the state of Vera 
Cruz, and the residence of the Governor, 
is an exceedingly interesting and pretty 
city, well paved, solidly built, picturesque- 
ly situated on the foot-hills, and surround- 
ed by giant mountains. The region is fer- 
tile, and it is just the right elevation for 
a delightful summer and winter climate. 
The views from the neighboring hills of 
the town, the uneven landscape, the semi- 
tropical vegetation, the snow mountains, 
are of almost incomparable beauty. The 
town itself, though the streets are wind- 
ing, and many of them steep, and the 
houses have no great architectural pre- 
tensions, is clean, thrifty, and has a high- 
ly civilized aspect. There are many fine, 
substantial residences, which make no ex- 
terior show, but have lovely interior courts 
adorned with flowers, and vocal with foun- 
tains and the singing of birds. The rich 
interiors are evidence of wealth and re- 
finement. The cathedral, a noble, hand- 
some building, stands on a pretty plaza, 
but its situation on the side of a slope 
gives a unique effect to the interior. The 
floor, which is beautifully paved with tiles, 
slopes up to the altar at a decided angle, 
so that the worshipper, in advancing to 
the apse, has a sense of ‘‘ going up to the 
house of the Lord.” From the end of 
the street on which it stands, and indeed 
from other streets, there are charming 
vistas of the country, a country tropical 
in its foliage, and always with the back- 
ground of purple mountains and snow 
domes. The noble Orizaba is the chief 
attraction, but the long range of the near- 
er Cofre de Perote, which bars the way 
to the west, tawny and full of color, may 
be fairly termed magnificent. Its sharp 
ridges, 14,000 feet above the sea, are just 
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ow enough to escape the crown of per- 
petual snow. 

The great market-place on Sunday 
morning presented a very animated spec- 
tacle. In the centre of the square, sur- 
rounded by arcaded buildings, is the mar- 
ket itself, a structure of pillars and roof; 
but the traffic was not confined toit. The 
whole plaza and all the surrounding cor- 
ridors and the side streets were covered 
with goods, merchandise of all sorts, 
fruits, vegetables, pottery, and swarmed 
with buyers and sellers. This is the day 
when the Indians from the mountain 
villages come in with their grain, tor- 
tillas, preserves, basket-work, pottery, and 
“truck,” and we saw here specimens of 
three or four tribes who adhere to their 
own dialects, and speak Spanish not at all, 
or very reluctantly. The Mexican men 
wore usually white trousers and white 
shirts, with perhaps a gay serape flung 
over the shoulders. The women, in plain 
frocks and the invariable ribosas, add lit- 
tle in the way of color to the scene, and 
almost nothing of beauty. They are not 
pretty; but so productive! Children 
swarmed. And the sad pity of it, to think 
that they will all grow up and become 
Mexicans! There was a circus in town, 
and the members of it were making an ad- 
vertising parade, riding about through the 
dense crowd, bespangled, brazen women 
and harlequin men, greeted with shouts 
and laughter. There is certainly nothing 
gloomy about Sunday in Jalapa. 

We breakfasted with Colonel Thrailkill, 
the superintendent of the Jalapa road. 
The table was set in a veranda opening 
upon a pretty garden. Our host is a bird- 
fancier; but most residents in Mexico fall 
into this fancy, for in no other land are 
there birds of more delicious song and 
exquisite plumage. In shops, in house 
courts, in hotels, in bath-houses, every- 
where one hears the music of caged birds. 
Dozens of cages hung about the veranda 
and in the garden, an unrivalled aviary 
of color and song. There were many 
brilliant small birds, but the favorite for 
its song—indeed, the queen of all Mexican 
singing birds—is the clarin. This is a 
shapely brown bird, in size and form not 
unlike the hermit-thrush, but its long, 
liquid, full-throated note is more sweet 
and thrilling than any other bird note I 
have ever heard; it is hardly a song or a 
tune, but a flood of melody, elevating, in- 
spiring as the skylark, but with a touch 
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of the tender melancholy of the nightin- 
gale in the night. 

There was one of these birds filling the 
court with melody when I went to take a 
bath in Jalapa. Mexico has one evidence: 
of civilization that some other civilized 
countries lack. In every city, in nearly 
every town, there are attractive bath- 
houses. However mean the town may 
be otherwise, the public bath-house is. 
pretty sure to be neat and attractive, and 
is often highly ornamental and luxurious. 
There are bathing places of various de- 
grees of cost, some plunges and pools 
where the populace can take a dip for a 
tlaco (about a cent and a half), and others. 
more exclusive, where the common chargé 
for hot and cold water, linen, soap, rub- 
bing fibre, and oil is twenty-five cents. 
There is an inner court, luxuriant and 
beautiful with flowers and tropical foli- 
age, surrounded by galleries in two stories, 
in the arches of which stand hundreds of 
the red flower-pots of the country brilliant. 
with gay flowers. A fountain splashes in 
the centre, and caged birds, fluttering in: 
the sunlight, sing, and add the element of 
gayety to the pretty scene. The bathing- 
rooms, opening on the gallery, are primi- 
tive, but clean; and if they were ruder than 
they are, the bather has so many senses 
gratified that in this respect at least he is 
willing to confess that the Mexicans excel, 
us in civilization and refinement. At Cua- 
utla I saw a substitute for the Turkish. 
bath, used sometimes also by our northern 
Indians. This was a stone structure, some- 
where in the shade of the house enclosure, 
in shape like a long, low oven, with an 
opening in front large enough for a per- 
son to crawl in. In the interior are placed 
hot stones, water is poured upon these till 
the oven is full of steam, and then the pa- 
tient crawls in, closes the aperture, and 
takes his steam bath. 

From Jalapa the tramway extends nine 
miles southwest to Coatepec, which lies 
500 feet lower than the capital, and enjoys 
a somewhat warmer climate. I went down 
there and spent some days with American 
and English friends who are engaged in 
coffee planting and in the preparation of 
the berry for the market. Coatepec is a 
typical Mexican town of the better sort, 
where nobody is very rich and nobody 
very poor. It is quite withdrawn from 
the world and its excitements—has no 
newspapers, no news, no agitations. The 
houses are mostly of one story, the streets. 
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are broad, well paved, and clean, and the 
country about is well cultivated. With 
the exception of the family with whom I 
staid, and a Belgian who has lived there 
many years, I believe there are no foreign- 
ers. ‘‘Society” can hardly be said to exist, 
but a club had recently been formed; in 
the bare rooms it occupied there were nei- 
ther newspapers, books, nor any of the 
common paraphernalia of club life. So 
far as I could judge, the Mexicans here, 
who are of the ordinary yellow variety, 
have little intellectual life or ambition, or 
knowledge of the world. The chief occu- 
pation is coffee raising; all about the town 
are large and small plantations of it, in- 
termingled with the banana and the plan- 
tain. The coffee-trees are seen in all the 
town gardens; and at this season, in the 
streets and court-yards, the coffee berry 
spread on mats was everywhere seen dry- 
ing in the sun. 

The house where I staid, perhaps the 
most commodious in the place, is worth a 
line of description as typical of the better 
sort in Mexico. On the street it has a 
solid two-story front, with windows of 
glass, and is built around three sides of a 
very pretty court, which has a fountain, 
tropical plants and flowers, and singing 
birds in cages. Most of the houses have 
no glass, and the window openings, which 
close with inner shutters, are protected 
with bars of iron or wood, Spanish fash- 
ion, and the inmates have the appearance 
of being imprisoned. A gallery runs 
round the inner second story of the house 
I speak of, and is a most agreeable loun- 
ging-place day and evening. Here are 
books, music, the latest English ‘and 
American newspapers. In the sitting- 
room is a Steinway grand, which in this 
equable climate always keeps in tune. 
Byery evening when there is music there 
is an orderly crowd in the street below. 
From this gallery is one of the most love- 
ly prospects. One looks over the court 
and the -garden beyond, over the huddled 
brown roofs of the town, the cathedral 
towers, the tall trees of the plaza with. 
its arcaded buildings, over the rising 
nearest foot-hills and their semi-trop- 
ical vegetation, to the vast ridge of the 
Cofre de Perote, purple against the sky. 
Almost every feature of the landscape 
is Italian, and the view is wonderfully 
like that from the Villa Nardi in Sorrento 
of the gardens and amphitheatre of hills. 
But in one respect it far surpasses the fa- 
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mous Italian landscape. Tor there to the 
left rises in the blue sky the great dome 
of Orizaba, pure white, stainless, towering 
up like a cloud, its purity glowing in the 
rosy light of morning, or taking on a pur- 
ple hue at evening. The place has alto- 
gether an air of repose, of stability, of 
softness, an indescribable charm. 

This region is a paradise for the natu- 
ralist as well as the sight-seer. I could 
see, but cannot describe, hundreds of nov- 
el wild flowers and plants—plants aromat- 
ic, plants and vines with strange and 
brilliant blooms, tree-ferns, and all sorts 
of feathery and graceful growths. My 
friend had a collection of butterflies and 
moths dazzling to the eyes of a novice, 
but of still more interest to the student; 
his explorations of the hills have discov- 
ered many species hitherto unknown to 
science. 

Not only the naturalist, but the ordi- 
nary traveller, would find much that is in- 
teresting in exploring these mountains. 
In their recesses are villages that retain 
all the simplicity of primitive communi- 
ties. 

It is an unexciting life that one would 
lead at Coatepee amid all this natural 
beauty. Even the jail, which stands on 
one side of the plaza, has a friendly aspect. 
It is a two-story edifice, with pillars sup- 
porting the upper gallery. In the upper 
story is a rude hospital. The lower story 
consists of one long, obscure room, with a 
floor of earth, in which all the prisoners 
are huddled together. The guards pace 
the corridor outside, and watch the inmates 
through the grated windows. Prison re- 
form has not yet reached Mexico. 

There is one person in Coatepec who has 
ideas and tastes above his fellows. This 
is an honest carpenter, who is the anti- 
quarian of the region. In his little stone 
cottage, overrun and half hidden by vege- 
tation, he has collected Indian relies, stone 
idols and images, a few manuscripts and 
books, and a great variety of natural curi- 
osities. The house stands on the slope of 
apure and pretty stream that runs through 
the village, and here he has laid out a gar- 
den that is unique. It is a miniature 
museum out-of-doors, planted with trop- 
ical shrubs and flowers, intersected with 
winding walks, along which stand Indian 
idols and fragments of antique sculpture, 
leading to quaint grottoes, paved and set 
with old tiles, bits of glass, and odd pieces 
of plate. The whole effect is fantastic 
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nd curious. This carpenter is an artist 
as well as antiquarian. A little while be- 
fore my visit he had the misfortune to 
lose his third wife. A few days after he 
brought to my friend a skull and cross- 
bones, ‘‘life” size, beautifully carved in 
wood—perfect imitation of these emblems 
of mortality. The carving of these me- 
mentos was his grim way of taking con- 
solation in his bereavement. 

The country about Coatepee might well 
detain the traveller for weeks in agree- 
able excursions. The only drawback to 
riding is that all the roads are paved with 
round stones—at least all the roads con- 
necting the principal villages. This is no 
doubt necessary in the rainy season, but 
it makes rough travelling. We rode one 
day over the rolling land, up hill and 
down, half a dozen miles to see the barran- 
ca of Tecalo. This is one of the minor 
barrancas, but it gives a good idea of these 
peculiar formations. A. barranca is of the 
nature of a cafion; that is to say, it is a 
deep gorge, abruptly sinking below the 
level of the surrounding country, and has 
a stream at the bottom. 

We had no sign of the barranca of Tecalo 
until we stood upon its brink, and looked 
down the rugged chasm a thousand feet. 
It is not a straight cut in the land, but 
‘winding, as if the stream had made it by 
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slow process and irregular flowing, but its 
rocky sides are nearly perpendicular. We 
made our way by a zigzag path down one 
of the faces to the bottom, where we found 
a substantial bridge and a clear, rapid 
stream. Looking up the walls on either 
side we had a vision of wild and exquisite 
beauty. Thesky wasa narrow strip above. 
The walls of rock that shut us in were 
completely clad with vegetation, luxuri- 
ant, and wonderful in color. I know no- 
thing to compare with it except the Lato- 
mia of Syracuse, in Sicily. Every foot of 
the precipices was covered with creepers, 
hanging vines, ferns exquisite in fineness, 
a mass of green and gray, in which gleam- 
ed flowers of scarlet and of a dozen bright 
hues, and here and there from ledges hung 
vegetable cables, ropes swinging freely in 
the air, with flowering plants at the end, 
like baskets let down. As we ascended 
from this bewildering vale of beauty, there 
was great Orizaba hanging like a thunder- 
head in the sky. 

Coatepec, Jalapa, all the eastern slope 
of the great mountains have a delightful 
winter climate, warmer than the Mexican 
table-lands by reason of the lower alti- 
tude, but, as I have said, not so arid, for 
the ‘‘northers” bring occasionally clouds 
and a damp atmosphere, which freshens 
the vegetation a little. 


STEPHEN WYCHERLIE, 
BY HOWARD PYLE. 


I. 
WAS born nigh to Mackworth, in the 
county of Worth, where my father’s 
estates were coadjacent to those of Sir 
William Whalley, betwixt whom and my 
father was a friendship of long and ear- 
nest standing. My father was a sincere 
professor in the truth of the Lord, a seri- 
‘ous and melancholic man, and did take 
at an early day a high stand amongst 
those who at that troublous time adhered 

unto the Parliament. 

Now Sir W. Whalley also inclined 
toward the Parliament side, although my 
Lord Mackworth, his brother-in-law, used 
all of his power to tend him into the oth- 
er path. Methinks it was through my 
father’s influence that Sir W. Whalley 
took the stand which he did against the 
King’s prerogative, for, though my father 
was of humbler birth and station, he was 


the stronger character of the twain, and 
inclined Sir William’s mind greatly unto 
his own opinions. 

Iwas oftentimes at Whallington House, 
and though of humbler birth, was strong 
in my friendship for the little Mistress 
Margaret, his daughter, and she with me. 
Neither did Sir William set any check 
upon our acquaintance, only the old 
Lady Whalley looked with disfayour upon 
it, and would gunder us whenever she 
would see us together. This woman was 
Sir W. Whalley’s mother, and had abided 
at Whallington House ever since my Lady 
Whalley’s death. She was a hot royal- 
ist, and as strong for prerogative as my 
father was for privilege. 

Besides the old Lady Whalley, there 
was another at Whallington House, who 
looked with still stronger disfavour upon 
my acquaintance therein. This was Har- 
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ry Lynne, my Lord Mackworth’s son, a 
lad some five years older than myself. 
He was mightily proud, and though so 
young, a rank royalist, for lads are ever 
hot and unreasoning in their beliefs. 

This lad was always thrusting at me 
with gibe and jest, and was forever striv- 
ing to divert the little Mistress Marga- 
ret’s friendship from me (though he nev- 
er could do so), telling her that it was 
shame for her, the granddaughter of 
Richard Lynne, to hold me, the son of a 
crop-eared Puritanic psalm-singer, in such 
high esteem. 

So we all waxed in age together until 
the time came when Harry Lynne gibed 
at me no longer. At that time I was 
about fifteen years old, and he was about 
twenty, and Mistress Margaret about eley- 
en years old. One fine morning, Mistress 
Margaret and myself being in the garden 
appertaining to Whallington House, comes 
my young lord, and fell to gibing at me 
as he had always been used to do. At 
last my heart rose in rebellion, and I 
could abide his mocking no longer. 

“Sir” said I, ‘‘we be boys no longer; 
therefore beware how that you scorn me, 
lest I some time do you a harm.” 

He looked at me scornfully from head 
to foot. ‘‘ How now?” cried he; ‘“‘wouldst 
thou talk so tome? Why, thou oaf, thou 
penny jug, thou Puritan spawn, who art 
thou to ruffle it so before a gentleman 
such as 1?” 

More he might have said, but I gave 
him not the chance. All blinded by my 
rage, I catched him by the collar, and fell 
to twisting it as though to choke him. 
He did not use the sword which hung by 
his side, but began buffeting me like any 
young Hodge, and I him as heartily. 

Then, his foot slipping, we rolled upon 
the ground together, buffeting and cuff- 
ing with right good will. 

All this time Mistress Margaret was 
screaming, so that in a little while the 
gardener and his boy came running tous, 
and drew us apart. Then straightway, 
when this man had sundered us, he fell to 
euffing me over the head, asking me who 
that I was, thus to maltreat my young 
lord. 

As for Harry Lynne, never did I see 
one madder than he. He had drawn his 
sword, and I do verily believe would 
have run me through with it, had not 
Margaret held him by the arm, and the 
gardener stood betwixt us. 
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Then the gardener and his boy hustled 
me from the place, and I gat me home, 
though in sad perturbation of spirit. 

I told my father all that had happened, 
and he took me to Whallington House, 
and before Sir W. Whalley and my young 
lord. I had to humble myself unto them 
both, and truly I know not which was the 
most galling to me, Sir William Whalley’s 
laughter over the business, or my young 
lord’s scornful smiling at my father and 
myself. 

About a year after that time came the 
first great trial of my life, for I cannot 
clearly remember my mother’s death, be- 
ing too young at the time. This was the 
sudden death of my father, who was taken 
with a disease mightily like the plague, 
whereof he died in three days’ time. Thus 
T was left without a relative in all of the 
world, saving only one Edward W ycher- 
lie, a master glover at the sign of the 
White Doe in the Fleet. 

Sir William Whalley took oversight of 
my father’s estate, but what with fines 
and other causes there was little for me 
in all that my father had left. I abided 
in Sir William’s household for nigh to a 
year, when, being close upon seventeen 
years of age, I was sent first to a good 
school, and then to Cambridge. 

When I came of age and unto mine 
estates, there was but a bare pittance re- 
maining unto me, whereupon Sir William 
offered me the post of secretary to him- 
self, which I accepted, and gladly. 

Tn all that four years I had not been 
once to Whallington House, so that ev- 
erything seemed strangely new to me as i 
took the foot-path from Mackworth that 
led past the common moss-side, and so to 
the gardens of the house. 

Thus I came to the garden gate, and so 
within. 

Now this was in the early summer, and 
all of the many roses in the garden were 
in full bloom. As I went forward be- 
twixt two plats of these roses I was aware 
of two women standing before me in the 
pathway. One of them was a serving- 
woman; the other was a lady, and young. 
She was busy gathering a garland of 
roses, and when I had come nigh enou gh 
to her for her to hear my footsteps, she 
turned her face to me. Then I saw that 
it was Margaret Whalley, but so changed 
that it was only by sundry small things 
that I might know her. Tor a space she 
looked earnestly at me, and with wide- 
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‘opened eyes, and I, poor fool, stood as 
dumb, looking upon the ground, for I was 
utterly abashed before her. And this was 
why—that she had grown the fairest maid 
that ever mine eyes had looked upon. 

It was she who first spake. ‘‘ Are you 
not Master Stephen Wycherlie?” said she. 

Then I answered, ‘‘ Yes, lady,” for I 
could find no other words to say, though I 
did hate myself for my dulness before her. 

But she, with gentle courtesy, came 
straight to me and took me by the hand. 
‘“‘Then,” said she, ‘‘am I right glad to 
welcome so old and so dear a friend.” 

I may not rightly know what I answer- 
ed, but some poor words I said, though so 
foolishly that I felt that she must scorn 
me for my staleness of wit. 

She then said that her father expected 
my coming; thereupon, she leading the 
way and I following, we went together 
to the library-room of the house, and 
therein found Sir William. He was 
mightily changed, and I marvelled great- 
ly to see how white his hair had grown, 
and how thin his cheeks. Mistress Mar- 
garet stood behind her father as he talked 
to me, and truly I looked more at her 
than I did at him, for it was a fair sight 
to see her smooth his thin locks with her 
white hand. 

I was sorely grieved to perceive that 
Sir William Whalley had fallen away so 
mightily in grace and in the light of the 
Lord as to be dubitating betwixt the Par- 
liament and the King. Then I saw that 
he was truly a weak vessel, and that it 
had only been my father’s will that had 
held him to his course in all the time past. 
Isoon saw why it was that he so dubitated, 
for my young lord, Harry Lynne, was 
ever coming and going betwixt Worthing- 
ton and Whallington House, as though 
he was verily one of Sir William’s family. 

I also grieved to see that Mistress Mar- 
garet inclined toward the royal side, and 
in this I beheld the finger of the old Lady 
Whalley. 

I strove earnestly with Sir William to 
draw him back to the fold of truth, and 
after a time I perceived with gladness 
that he inclined his ear more unto me 
than to Harry Lynne, in spite of all his 
wit. 

So passed three months, and in that 
time I was the happiest of any time in all 
of my life, for Mistress Margaret showed 
such friendliness toward me as she had 
been used to do when we were children 
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together. She was wont to call me Ste- 
phen, and I called her Margaret, and, poor 
fool that I was, it made my heart tremble 
when I heard her speak my name, or when 
Ispake hers. Often in our talking she 
would look earnestly upon me, though I 
might read nothing in her eyes but great 
friendliness. 

At times I was nigh mad that she 
should thus look upon me and not behold 
the. great love that was wracking my 
heart. 

But at last came an end to my life in 
this fool’s paradise, the door whereof was 
clapped in my face with no friendly hand. 
And thus it was: 

One day Mistress Margaret and I sat 
in the garden together upon a stone bench. 
We were saying nothing at the time, but 
I, with my cheek resting upon my hand, 
sat gazing upon her as she leaned forward 
stroking the head of a great stag-hound 
that lay at her feet. Into the garden 
came my young lord, Harry Lynne, 
though without our knowing anything of 
it until he had come close to where we 
sat. I know not how long he stood there 
gazing at me, but presently looking up, I 
saw him, and straightway gat upon my 
feet. 

He spake no word to me, but turned 
from me with such scorn in his face that I 
felt as though he had thrust a knife into 
my breast. ‘‘ Good-morrow, cousin,” said 
he to Mistress Margaret, who sat looking 
from one to the other of us as though 
wondering what was toward. Then, with- 
out turning to me, he said, ‘‘Sir, you may 
go into the house; your master waits for 
you in the library-room.” 

It was mightily upon me to answer him, 
but my wits were all gone astray in my 
confusion that he should have read my 
heart, as I saw that he had; therefore 
I turned and left them. When I had 
come to the garden gate I looked back, 
and saw that they were still talking, but 
that Mistress Margaret had arisen, and 
was holding tight to the back of the bench 
whereon we had been sitting. 

When next I met her she hurried by 
me without speaking, and with a bowed 
head, albeit her forehead and her face 
were rosy. 

Thus it was that I was awakened from 
my dream of a fool’s paradise, and might 
never hope to enter into it again, for I saw 
that in some manner Harry Lynne had 
closed the gates thereof against me. 
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At times I was sorely beset, for it seem- 
ed to me that Mistress Margaret was be- 
ginning to hold me in contempt herself, 
because of the singular coldness with 
which she treated me. Indeed, the only 
joy which I had at this time was through 
the friendliness of Sir William Whalley, 
which ever waxed stronger, in spite of all 
my young lord’s striving. Yet was this 
poor comfort, and at times I felt my life 
a burthen unto me, though I could not 
tear myself away from that place, because 
of my foolish love. 

At last the time came when the comfort 
of Sir William’s friendship, such as it 
was, was taken from me, and my life was 
turned elsewhere than where it was then 
moving. 

‘This happed upon the third or fourth 
day of February, in the year of our Lord 
1649. It was maybe ten of the clock in 
the morning, and Sir William and I were 
sitting in the study-room together, when 


- there came of a sudden a loud scream, 


and then the sound of a fall, and then 
the sound of hurrying feet. Sir William 
turned as white as wax, and then he and 
T together ran from the room, and into 
the hall, where we found sundry of the 
servants gathered around the old Lady 
Whalley, who lay upon the ground in a 
swoon. Mistress Margaret sat upon a chair 
near by, as white as death, and the tears 
ran down her cheeks in streams unheeded 
by her. My young lord, Harry Lyune, 
stood in the middle of the room, looking 
gloomily upon the floor, neither did he 
look up when we two came in. 

Poor Sir William was as one distracted. 
“What is it? what is it?” he cried con- 
tinually, wringing his hands the while. 

Then Harry Lynne looked up,and spoke 
in a loud voice. ‘‘It is this,” he cried: 
“King Charles is dead —murthered by 


traitors!” and truly I did never think to 


gee him so moved as he was at that time. 

Even now I can see how poor Sir Wil- 
liam clutched his hand to his bosom. ‘‘ My 
God! Harry!” he cried, ‘‘sure this cannot 
be.” Thereupon he sank down upon a 
chair, covering his face with his hands, 
and presently fell to sobbing. 

Then of a sudden my young lord turn- 
ed upon me, ‘“‘Sir, have you nothing to 
say to this?” he cried. 

T knew not what to answer to him, but 
stood for a little time looking down upon 
the floor. 

Then he asked me, in a louder voice, 


and for the second time, ‘‘Sir, have you 
nothing to say to this?” 

Then I did scorn myself that I should 
be afeard to speak according to my true 
belief. Thereupon I looked up, and said, 
boldly, ‘‘ No, I have nothing to say.” 

‘And do you not grieve that your King 
should have been murthered ?” cried he. 

““T evieve for this,” said I, ‘‘that good 
men should be so driven to adjudge him 
unworthy to live.” 

My young lord would have spoken 
further, but Sir William arose of a sud- 
den, and pointing sternly to the door, 
bade me to begone. Thereupon I turned 
upon my heel and left them all, going to 
my chamber in the western tower. 

I straightway gathered together those 
few things which belonged to me, for I 
knew that I might abide in this place no 
longer. Amongst my goods was a Testa- 
ment writ in Greek which had belonged 
to my poor father. Within was a faded 
rose pressed betwixt the leaves of the 
book, it being one that Mistress Margaret 
had given unto me upon a certain time. 
I oped the book and looked long upon 
this poor flower, and as I looked and be- 
thought me of that happy time before 
Harry Lynne had taught her to shun me, 
mine eyes blurred so that I had perforce 
to shut the book lest IT should shame my 
manhood. Then I went down into the 
great hallway that led from the house, for 
Thad thought that I would go forth quiet- 
ly, saying nothing to any one, albeit it 
was as though tearing my heart out by 
the roots to do sucha thing. But I gat 
not so away, for in the hall I came of a 
sudden upon two people; one of them 
was my young lord, Harry Lynne, and 
the other was Mistress Margaret Whalley. 
I was about to pass them without words, 
but with a beating heart, when Mistress 
Margaret spake to me, saying, ‘‘ Where 
are you going, sir ?” 

‘“*T know not, lady,” said I, “but away 
from this house.” 

At this my young lord laughed harshly, 
and set his back against the door. ‘‘ Nay,” 
said he, ‘‘you get not away so easily as 
all that. ‘The lads of Mackworth shall 
give you a taste of the horse-pond by way 
of a stirrup-cup for a snivelling Puritanic 
psalm-singer.” 

But Mistress Margaret turned upon him 
haughtily. ‘‘Sir,” said she, ‘‘this gentle- 
man is my father’s guest, nor shall any 
one stay him in his going, if I can help.” 
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The red came up in my young lord’s 
cheeks, and he made as though he would 
say something further, but he seemed to 
think better of it. ‘‘Nay, Madge,” said 
he, ‘‘if you wish the knaye to go scot- 
free, a Heayen’s name let him go.” 

T paid no heed to him nor to his speech, 
for in all the world mine eyes saw no one 
but her, and mine ears heard nothing but 
her words. ‘‘Lady,” said I, ‘tI quit this 
house, and may never see you again. We 
were sometime dear friends; will you not 
grant me your hand at parting?” She 
reached me her hand silently, and I took 
it in mine own, and lo! it was as cold as 
ice. Then, holding it, I looked steadfast- 
ly into her eyes, and they fell before mine. 
“Tn parting from you,” I said, “I leave 
behind me all that I love in this world. 
Nor may you hope ever to have greater 
love than mine, for truly I would lay 
down my life for you.” When I had so 
spoken she raised her eyes, and looked 
into mine in a passingly strange manner. 
T bent and kissed her hand, and she drew 
it not away from me; thereupon I turned 
and left her without another word, pass- 
ing out of the door where my young lord 
stood without thinking of him or looking 
at him. Thus it was that I left my love 
and sorrow and happiness at that place. 

But I was not to get away without 
more happening. As I walked along the 
high-road that led to the village, I was 
aware of the sound of a horse’s hoofs fol- 
lowing, and presently of one calling my 
name. Upon this I turned, and saw that 
it was my young lord who called me. 

When he had come to where I was, he 
leaped from off his horse and drew his 
sword. ‘Thou villain!” he cried; ‘‘didst 
thou think to come off thus easily? Draw 
thy sword and defend thyself.” 

Then my heart leaped within me for 
joy, for I felt that now I might have 
reckoning of him for everything which 
he had done unto me. But of a sud- 
den it came to me how that I had just 
told Margaret that I would lay down 
my life for her. Then I said to myself: 
‘Lo, if I slay this man, I will bring bit- 
ter sorrow upon her. I will not do this 
thing.” Thereupon I drew my hand from 
my sword, and said, ‘‘I may not fight 
you, Harry Lynne.” 

Then he cried in a scornful voice, ‘“‘ Art 
thou afeard 2?” 

At this a great trembling fell upon me, 
and I wrestled grievously with myself; 
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’ still Imade shift to say, in a muffled voice, 


“T may not fight you, Harry Lynne.” 

Then he drew the glove from off his 
hand. ‘‘Thou coward!” he said, and as 
he spake he smote me full in the face 
with it. At this the ground seemed to 
rock beneath my feet, and I was fain to 
lean against a stile near by least I should 
fall. Then I shut mine eyes, and said 
within mine heart, ‘‘Lord! Lord!” and 
the Lord heard me. ‘Then for the third 
time, and in a loud voice, I cried, ‘I may 
not fight you, Harry Lynne.” 

“Then go thy ways, thou coward,” said 
he, in bitter scorn of me; whereupon he 
mounted his horse and left me. And 
behold, I was as one broken-hearted. 

Thereafter I went to London, and took 
up with the army of the Parliament, 
which was an army of saints rather than. 
of men. 

Tt was about this time that the light of 
the Lord was given to me, and I saw how 
yain had been my life, and how utterly 
given up to the selfishness of ease and the 
lusts of the flesh sent by the devil. No 
one may know what my torments were at 
this time, for I knew not where to turn 
for ease or peace. I bring to mind that 
in the bitterness of my fermenting spirits 
L could not abide to see men either laugh 
or smile, for, lo! I beheld Death lurking 
everywhere, and their mirth seemed to me 
to be like the grinning of skulls. J wasted 
away in flesh as though with a grievous 
sickness, and verily believe I would have 
died had I not fallen in with a certain 
saintly professor, one Trust-in-the-Lord 
Huckkleback. This was the man sent to, 
me by the Lord in mine hour of need, and 
he ministered unto me, and so brought me 
into the bliss of true light and into the 
right path, though mightily wasted and 
worn. 

And now the word of the Lord was so 
breathed into me that it was upon me to 
preach for the comforting of others. Thus 
I became a preacher of His truth, and tru- 
ly it was great joy to see others drinking 
of that fountain which he had implanted 
in my breast. 

Yet there were times when I was sorely 
beset with doubts and temptations. In 
these seasons of weakness my heart would 
yearn most sorely for the love that had 
been taken from it, and other seasons 
when it seemed as though all my minis- 
trations were only for mine own selfish- 
ness. 
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I. 

Now I do pass by that year and more 
of service, during the which I did labour 
in the army of the Lord, both in Ireland 
and at the great fight at Dunbar. Only 
this will I tell, that at that latter place I 
was called upon by the Lord to save the 
Lord General's life, which I did in the 
‘charge when one of the enemy would 
have run him through with a pike only 
for me. Because of this matter I was 
raised to the post of captain, and that in 
the Lord General’s own regiment, called 


the Ironsides, because of their steadfast-- 


ness in the hour of battle. 

Now, upon the ninth day of August, in 
the year of our Lord 1651, it being nigh 
to eleven months after the time of the 
fight at Dunbar, there came one to me 
and bade me to gird up my loins and go 
up unto the Lord General, for that he 
would have speech with me. 

When I had come to him he bade me 
to make ready straightway for a journey- 
ing, for that I was to take three women, 
two ladies and a serving-woman, to the 
‘Council of State at Whitehall. He told 
me that the two ladies were of the family 
of a certain gentleman who had once been 
well inclined to the Parliament, but who 
had dubitated, and had joined with the 
young Charles Stuart, and was now with 
him in his intrenchments at Sterling. 

These two ladies, he told me, had been 
chief in holding out a certain place called 
Needham House against two regiments 
sent against them by the Parliament, but 
had been overcome, and were now held as 
prisoners by Colonel Williamson, whose 
quarters were at the sign of the Black 
Swan in Edinburgh, where I would find 
them. He furthermore charged me to be 
careful of the women in all due measure, 
and told me that I should choose me a 
company of eight men as a guard, for 
that there were rumours of a great move- 
ment of the enemy at Sterling, and it was 
said that they were about going south- 
ward into England. I asked him when I 
should undertake the journey, and he 
told me upon the morrow. Therefore I 
straightway set about choosing the com- 
pany of eight men as I had been bidden 
to do, and chief amongst them I chose 
Trust-in-the-Lord Huckkleback. The oth- 
er seven likewise were sober and mightily 
steady, so that I had with me the flower 
of a lovely and godly company. 

The next day against high noontide we 
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' had come to the sign of the Black Swan 


at Edinburgh, and I gave the order of 
transfer to Colonel Williamson, who said 
that the women should be brought forth 
without loss of time. 

So we all stood about the door in the 
glaring sunlight awaiting the coming of 
the prisoners, for whose use we had 
brought with us three pad-horses of 
smooth gait, such as women might easily 
ride upon, and with some comfort. 

At last the door opened, and they came 
forth from the house. 

Now I was sitting at a little distance 
upon my horse, and hearing the sound of 
their coming, I lifted up mine eyes and saw 
them. Then of a sudden it was as though 
my heart stood still within me, and I 
catched hold of the pommel of my saddle 
to stay myself from falling. I could 
scarce forbear to ery out aloud, for lo! 
who should come but Mistress Margaret 
Whalley and her waiting-woman, with 
the old Lady Whalley walking between 
them! They looked at me, but knew me 
not, for I had mine iron cap upon my head, 
and the nose and cheek pieces were down. - 

The soldiers helped them to their horses, 
but all the time I sat as though of stone. 
I watched Mistress Margaret as she stooped 
and smoothed the folds of her habit, and 
when I beheld how white and thin her 
face had grown, my heart yearned over 
her as the heart of the ewe yearneth for 
itslamb. Then all my company mounted, 
and we rode away, Master Huckkleback 
and I riding behind the rest. 

In this order we rode on until we had 
come a mile or so from the town, when I 
bade Master Huckkleback leave me whilst 
I watered my horse at a certain fountain. 
When he had gone, I sat me down and 
tried to think, though I could not clearly 
do so in my bewilderment. It came to 
me that this was set upon me as a trial of 
my strength, and that I must either go 
forward and do as the Lord had set upon 
me, or turn back and approve myself a 
coward to my trust. As I sat there in 
great trouble of spirit, I beheld a carrion- 
crow fly across the hill. -Then I said to 
myself, ‘‘If there comes another crow, I 
will go forward; if there comes not an- 
other, I will turn backagain.” So I watch- 
ed for a little time, and lo! another crow 
came across the hill, whereupon I mounted 
my horse and rode after the others, and so 
came up with them in a little time, for 
they moved but slowly. 
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“THEREUPON, LIFTING UP HIS EYES AGAIN, HE BEGAN ONCE MORE WRESTLING WITI THE SPIRIT IN PRAYER.” 
[SEE PAGE 37.] 


Upon the tenth day of our journeying 
we had come near to Leicester town, and 
in all that time I had kept the women in 
avoidance, nor had I come nigh to them 
nor spoken unto them. . Now about four 
of the clock in the afternoon we fell in 
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with a party of foot-soldiers betaking their 
way to the westward. Master Huckkle- 
back and I held converse with them, and 
they told us that they were upon their 
way to Worcester, that Charles Stuart 
was about setting up his standard at that 
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place, and that the vanguard of the Scotch 
army had already taken up their quarters 
in the town, which had been opened to 
them. 

As we stood thus talking, the day being 
warm, I had taken off my iron pot and 
was wiping my forehead. Now Master 
Huckkleback and I had been riding ahead 
of the others about the distance of a fur- 
long, and as we stood talking to this com- 
pany we were not aware that the others 
were so near to us until they came upon 
us suddenly around the bend of the road. 
At most times my company rode some be- 
fore and some behind the women, as a 
guard; but this day, I know not why, the 
women rode first of all. 

I strove to clap my cap upon my head 
before they should know me, but Mistress 
Ann, the waiting-woman, catched sight of 
me and knew me, whereupon she cried out 
in a loud voice, ‘““My lady! my lady! 
yon is Master Stephen Wycherlie for 
sure!” Then I saw that I might not hide 
myself from them longer, so I stood be- 
side my horse, my head bowed down upon 
my breast. When they had come to where 
I was standing, the Lady Whalley drew 
rein, and the others with her. She looked 
upon me scornfully for a little time, with- 
out speaking, and then she said: 

‘“You may well seek to hide your face, 
sir. You may well seek to hide your 
face, Stephen Wycherlie—you who take 
the mother and the daughter of your 
father’s dear friend to such a bitter judg- 
ment as we are like to suffer before your 
Council of State at Whitehall!” 

Then, in my agony of shame at being so 
humiliated before all who were there, I 
looked up and cried, ‘‘I may not answer 
you, Lady Whalley; I may not answer 
you.” 

Mistress Margaret, with bowed head, 
was looking away, but Lady Whalley 
looked straight at me and smiled in such 
a manner that I would rather she had 
struck a dagger into me. ‘‘ Sir,” said she, 
“you cannot answer me.” Then she rode 
on, and left me standing where I was, with 
the poison of her words seething within 
me. 

After that time I took no pains to ride 
apart from my company, so in the after- 
noon, seeing that Mistress Margaret rode 
a little way behind her granddame, I could 
forbear no longer, but came and rode be- 
side her. She did not look up at my 
coming, but I saw that the red came into 
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her face and spread until even her neck 
was coloured therewith. 

For a long time I could find no words 
to speak, but rode on in silence. At last 
I said, but as though my voice was stifled 
within me, ‘‘ Do you not hate me for this 
thing, lady ?” 

“Nay, Stephen,” she said, ‘I hate you 
not.” 

“And do you not think me cruel to 
you ?” I said. 

Thereunto she answered nothing, and I 
saw that she did so think of me. Then I 
clasped my hands together and spoke pas- 
sionately, though in a low voice, lest the 
others should hear me. I told her that 
this was death to me, and that it broke my 
heart to do it, for that I loved her, and 
always had loved her, beyond all of the 
world. 

She raised her eyes and looked at me 
when I had spoken, but there was no an- 
ger in her gaze. ‘‘Why, then, do you 
take us to London 2” said she. 

“Because,” I answered, ‘‘ the Lord hath 
set upon me this bitter burthen, and I must 
bear it for His sake.” 

She looked steadfastly upon me for a 
space; then she said, ‘‘ Is it indeed for the 
sake of the Lord that you do this thing, or 
because of the sternness of your pride, and 
because you would rather sacrifice us than 
it?” 

When she so spoke I bowed my head, 
and said, in a low, smothered voice, ‘* Wo- 
man! woman! you know not what you 
say.” It was strongly upon me to tell 
her how I had borne shame at the hands 
of her cousin for her sake, yet I forbore 
to do so. 

She was still looking at me when I 
looked up, but her eyes were full of tears. 
“Oh, Stephen! Stephen!” she said, ‘‘ what 
is this trouble which hath come upon us ? 
Truly I do pity you more than I do mine 
own self!” 

To this I could say nothing but, ‘‘ Mar- 
garet! Margaret!” for my heart was riven 
at her words. She reached me her hand, 
and seeing that the soldiers behind were 
hidden by the hedge-row at the turning 
of the road, I pressed it to my lips in a 
passion of love. Therewith she drew her 
hand away, and I fell behind and joined 
my company, albeit I was as one blinded. 

That night I ate my victuals by myself, 
and not with my company as I had done 
heretofore. So I sat all alone until, after 
a little while, comes a knock at my door, 
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and upon my bidding him enter, comes in 
. Master Trust-in-the-Lord Huckkleback. 
He said nothing to me immediately, but 
stood with his hands clasped and his eyes 
raised as though wrestling with the Lord 
in prayer. Then in a loud voice I bade 
him tell me what he meant by all this, 
whereupon he said that he and those with 
him had seen me kiss the hand of Mis- 
tress Margaret in the narrow way that af- 
ternoon. At these words the blood rushed 
to my cheeks in a torrent, and the grace of 
the Lord all fell away from me, and lift- 
ing up my voice, I bade him sternly to be 
silent. 

He answered me that he shaped his foot- 
steps according to his light, nor would he 
turn aside in the Lord’s work because of 
any man’s anger. Thereupon, lifting up 
his eyes again, he began once more wres- 
tling with the spirit in prayer. 

I could abide this no longer, but went 
forth bareheaded into the night. There 
I walked up and down unceasingly, for 
my soul was tossed as though with a tem- 
pest, and I wrestled within myself as Jacob 
wrestled with the angel, so that at times 
the sweat ran down my face with the 
greatness of my struggles. Truly it seem- 
ed as though the Lord had deserted me, 
and as though I stood alone. JI went 
down on my knees in the kennel and 
prayed aloud, but I had no answer to my 
prayers, for this thing clave unto my very 
bowels. So I struggled unceasingly un- 
til the dawning of the day; then I arose 
to my feet, and said, ‘‘ Lo! I, who thought 
myself so strong, am passingly weak. 
Now I will struggle no longer, for it can 
be of no avail, but will do that thing 
which I have in my heart.” Thereupon 
peace came to me after a certain kind. 

That day we reached Coventry in our 
journeying, but not until nigh dark, and 
finding the town full of soldiers on their 
way toward Worcester, we had to ride 
further to find some place of shelter for 
the night. When we had gone about two 
miles from the town we came.to a neat- 
herd’s hut, built against the side of‘a hill. 
Here the women might find lodging, and 
there we abided for the night. 

That evening I could eat nothing, but 
up and down continually, because of the 
trouble that was upon me. After the 
darkness had come I went aside into the 
thicket and kneeled down. But I could 
not pray, though I strove to do so. Then 
I cried aloud, ‘‘ Lord! Lord! hast Thou 
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indeed deserted me?’ Then I waited 
awhile, but the Lord answered me not. 

When I arose and came forth out of 
the thicket it was midnight, and I found 
that my cheeks were wet with tears. I 
found all of my company around the fire, 
which shone as red as blood on their back 
and breast pieces and their iron caps. All 
were sleeping soundly only Master Huck- 
kleback, who sat as though carven of 
stone beside the door of the hut wherein 
the women lay. The light of the fire 
shone dim upon him where he sat, and 
beside him lay a brace of pistols. Then I 
went to him and asked him whether he 
was aweary, and he answered nay. Then 
with a beating heart I told him to go and 
lie down, and that I would watch in his 
stead, for I, being the youngest, needed 
the least sleep. He Jooked at me sternly 
and said, ‘‘No; I will abide by my post, 
and watch the women.” 

Then I said, harshly, ‘‘Do you doubt 
mine honour and my truth ?” . 

When I so spoke he arose slowly. ‘I 
will do as Iam bidden,” said he. ‘‘I will 
leave you to watch the women, and I—I 
too will watch.” 

He went to the fire and raked it togeth- 
er into ablaze; then he drew forth a Bible 
from out his bosom, and oped it, and be- 
gan reading’ it by the light of the flames. 
Where I sat I could see his lips move as 
he repeated the words unto himself. So 
we sat for a great long time, he reading 
and I watching him. 

At last I beheld the book wavering in 
the old man’s hands, and then my heart 
leaped within me, for I knew that sleep 
was settling upon him. Thrice he aroused 
himself, but at last the good book sunk 
upon his knees, and he slept. 

This was nigh upon two of the clock in 
the morning. 

And now I knew that my time had 
come, and I arose to my feet. The sweat 
trickled down my face, and my knees 
smote together beneath me, so that I was 
fain to lean against a beechen tree that 
stood nigh. Then I said, ‘‘ Lord! Lord! 
Lord!” three times, and waited, but the 
Lord sent no sign unto me, and I saw the 
word ‘‘ Traitor” writ asin words of fire be- 
fore mine eyeballs. So I stood for a time, 
my heart beating as though it would 
smother me. Then I stooped and looked 
within the door of the little hut wherein 
the women lay. I could see by the light 
of the fire that the waiting-woman lay 
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nighest to the door, and that Mistress Mar- 
garet Whalley lay next to her. All were 
sleeping deeply, so I drew off my shoes, 
and stepped within, and across the wait- 
ing-woman, who stirred not at my pass- 
ing. I kneeled down beside Mistress Mar- 
garet, and of a sudden pressed my hand 
tight upon her mouth, that she might not 
ery out and alarm the camp. Instantly I 
touched her she oped her eyes, and I could 
see that a great terror fell upon her heart. 
Then I spoke to her in a voice that sound- 
ed strange even in mine own ears, telling 
her that I came to save her, and bidding 
her arouse the others silently, for the sol- 
diers slept, and that they might now de- 
part thence. 

Thereupon I freed her, and stepped 
quickly out of the hut, and stood listen- 
ing, albeit my heart was filled with the 
bitterness of despair, for now had I taken 
that first step whence there was no re- 
turning. 

Presently one spake my name in a 
whisper, and I went forward, and saw 
that it was the serving-woman who spake 
it. Then in a whisper I bade them come 
forth, and they did so tremblingly. We 
stepped silently amongst the sleeping sol- 
diers, who stirred not at our passing, and 
coming through the long grass, gat upon 
the highway, which was not more than 
twenty paces distant. Then we turned 
our faces to the westward, and walked 
along rapidly. 

Once Lady Whalley would have spo- 
ken, and once Mistress Margaret would 
have done the same, but in both cases I 
bade them sternly to hold their peace, 
whereupon they made no further move to 
break the silence. 

After we had gone about six miles upon 
our way, the day having pretty well bro- 
ken against that time, and we having 
come to a thick woodland, I bade them 
halt, for we should have to lie hidden 
during the day,because of the Parliament 
soldiers abroad upon the roads. There- 
fore we left the high-road, and took to the 
woods for safety. 

But when Mistress Margaret saw that 
we were safe, she came to me, and catch- 
ed me by the hand. She strove to speak, 
but could not do so, and then she pressed 
my hand to her lips, she being shaken all 
the while with mighty fits of sobbing. 
But when I felt her kiss upon my hand, I 
snatched it away as though it had been 
seared, and ingeminating in a loud voice, 
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“Lord, what have I done? Lord, what 
have I done?” I turned and fled through . 
the woodland as one possessed of a mad- 
ness, Neither did I return to them until 
nigh noontide, when I brought food to 
them that I had garnered. 

Thus we travelled for three nights, 
abiding in some place of hiding during 
the day. Now just at the grey of the 
dawning of the third day, and when we 
had come about a mile without Abbots- 
Morton, we heard in the silence of the ear- 
ly morning the clattering of a party of 
troopers, and likewise the ringing of their 
weapons and of their armour. So soon as 
they had come nigh enough to us I knew 
by their cursing and swearing that they 
were King’s men, for our troopers did ney- 
er swear, either in encampment or upon 
the march. Then straightway I stood 
upon a stone wall and ealled to them, and 
in a little while they came forward to us 
through the morning mists, and demanded 
of me what manner of people we were. 

I told them in as few words as might 
be who the ladies were, and what had 
befallen them, albeit I said nothing as to 
mine own self: The captain of the band, 
who was a youth of about mine own age, 
mounted the three women behind as many 
of his troopers, and me behind another, 
and so we rode away, and had come into 
the Scottish lines before Worcester about 
six of the clock in the morning. 

As for me, I had no speech with the 
ladies after the time that we fell in with 
these troopers, but rode with my head 
bowed upon my breast, as one stupefied 
with his despair. I parted from the com- 
pany as soon as we had come into the 
town, and I knew not where the ladies 
were to take up their abode, though I 
heard one of the troopers say that Sir 
William Whalley was within the walls, 
with the young Charles Stuart and the 
malignant army. 

I took up my lodgings in a penny room, 
and so lived on in the town in a listless 
fashion, for I had scarce spirit to leave 
my abiding-place. My only joy in this 
dull time of bitter despair was the thought 
that I had given up everything in the 
world for my love, and had taken not one 
jot or one tittle in return from her or any 
who belonged toher. Thrice a messenger 
came from her with a packet, beseeching 
me to take it and read it; yet I would not 
do so, neither would I send word to her 
nor write to her. All this had that cer- 
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tain pleasure to me that one feels in press- 
ing an aching wound, that the agony may 
be the sharper and the more easy to bear. 
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So I abided in this place in a listless, 
hopeless fashion. At times it came strong- 
ly upon me that the right thing for me to 
do was to go and give myself up to the 
army of the Lord (now gathered in great 
numbers about the town), there to suffer 
the due and fitting punishment for the 
betrayal of the trust imposed upon me by 
the Lord, and by his right hand, the Lord 
General Cromwell. Yet I was sunk so 
low that I had not the spirit to do that 
which my conscience told me was the 
right thing. Moreover, though I scorned 
myself therefor, I felt in my heart that 
it was put beyond me to do this thing, 
and to humble myself in the sight of all 
those who had held me to be a great and 
shining light. 

So came the morning of the third day 
of September, which day was the last of 
life for many souls in that town, for it 
was plain that a great battle was to be 
fought before nightfall. 

All was confusion and hubbub of peo- 
ple going hither and thither, soldiers and 
townsfolk; many laughed, many cried, 
and many made themselves drunk at the 
tap-houses who were to drink their last 
cup that day. 

So came about two o’clock in the after- 
noon. I was standing in the doorway of 
my lodging-place when there came of a 
sudden a heavy boom, whereat the win- 
dows near by rattled as though a heavy 
weight had fallen. Then I knew that the 
battle had begun, and that it was the 
sound of cannon I heard. And lo! at 
the sound my heart beat quick within 
me, and the fire of battle rose in my 
cheeks, whereat I marvelled, seeing that 
I might not hope to lift a hand that day 
to be the executioner of the Lord his 
enemies. Then I said to myself, ‘‘I will 
go to the ramparts, that I may at least 
behold the might of the Lord in the hands 
of His chosen people!” So I came up to 
where I might see the fighting around 
Fort Royal. 

A great crowd of people were gathered 
upon the ramparts at this place, and there 
was much talking, whereat I might smile, 
they being so simple and unlearned in the 
movements appertaining toabattle. Itold 
them many things, and they presently 
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crowded around me, both men and wo- 
men, asking me all manner of questions, 
the which I strove to answer. 

As I stood thus talking to those who 
pressed about me, I heard of a sudden a 
noise of many men below. Thereat I 
looked, and lo! the streets behind and 
within the walls were presently full of 
soldiers, horse and foot, all moving in one 
direction, and that for the gates which 
opened toward the royal forts. So they 
passed by troops and by companies out of 
the town and up the hill and over the brow 
thereof, and presently the noise of battle 
rolled up louder than ever to the ears of 
all that stood there listening. At last the 
hill was bare, only for a few stragglers 
who followed the rest at adistance. This 
was the last and greatest sally of that 
battle. 

So maybe two hours passed, and the 
number of those who stood upon the ram- 
parts waxed ever greater, nor did any 
know for certain what was happening 
over the hill. Some of them that were 
new come said that the Parliament army 
was broken, and others that the King’s 
men were being borne back. And truly 
I did incline unto that latter belief mine 
own self, for methought that the sound of 
battle was nearer than it had been at first. 

Now of a sudden, as we stood so listen- 
ing, I beheld a single horseman come rid- 
ing with might and main, bent over his 
saddle-bow. Then my heart leaped within 
me, for knew what was come. I turned 
away, but even as I turned I ecatched sight. 
of a great crowd come pouring over the 
hill in a broken rout, horse and foot com- 
mingled together in a great and ragged 
crowd. 

So I came down from that place, and 
all of the others who were there came 
along with me, and the men shouted and 
swore at those who stood in the way, and 
the women screamed so that it was most 
grievous to hear. When I gat again to 
the streets, the first of the routed cavalry 
came riding into the town, crying in loud 
voices, ‘‘ All is lost! all is lost!” And 
those who were there took up the words, 
calling, ‘‘ All is lost! all is lost!” Many 
ran hither and thither as distracted, and 
the women and the children wailed and 
shrieked, for the terror of the Lord was 
upon them, many bearing in mind the 
fate of Weckford, where the wrath of the 
Lord had consumed all, even the babe and 
the woman who was quick. 
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Now in all of the time that I had been 
standing upon the ramparts my mind had 
been so bent upon the battle that was to- 
ward that I had thought of nothing else. 
But of a sudden a great terror fell upon 
me, when I brought to mind that like 
enough there was now no one who might 
sufficiently aid Margaret Whalley in the 
hour of need that was close at hand. For 
I doubted not that Sir William must be 
with those who led this last attack, for I 
had heard this much of ‘him, that he 
held a commission in the Royalist army. 
Then I saw how the Lord had punished 
me for the pride I had shown in sending 
back those letters she would have had me 
read, for had I so read them I would have 
known the place where she abided, and 
might now have gone directly toher. At 
this I was as one distracted, and began 
running hither and thither as possessed, 
calling upon all to tell me where Sir Wil- 
liam Whalley and those with him abided. 
But such was the terror upon every one 
that none would stay to listen to me or 
give me any answer. 

And now at sundry places the streets 
became full of people, who came forth 
from the several houses, and the fleeing 
soldiers coming into the town in great 
numbers. All was a mighty uproar of 
terrified people, both the young and the 
old, the men, the women, and the chil- 
dren. And truly if was grown a fearful 
sight, for companies of horse and dra- 
goons rode down the middle of the street, 
and upon and over all such as stood in 
their way, and if any tried to oppose them 
in their course, them did they smite with 
their bloody broadswords, and so made 
way for themselves. 

And now was the mercy of the Lord 
shown to me more than ever in all of my 
life before, for as I ran into a certain navr- 
row way I came against an old man going 
upon another path. He called me by my 
name, and lo! I saw that it was Master 
George Markham, Sir William Whalley’s 
body-servant. 

I caught him by the arm and asked 
him what he did thus away from his la- 
dies and in the streets at such a time. 
He said that hearing certain report that 
the King’s army was beaten, he had come 
forth to find whether he could gather news 
of his master; that he had got into a great 
crowd at one place, so that for a while he 
could neither go forward nor come thence 
again. Then I cried out to him that there 
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was no time to find his master now, but 
that he must aid me to get the women 
away, and trust in the Lord to bring Sir 
William Whalley unto them. I bade 
him to take me to the ladies; so straight- 
way we left that place, and hastening for- 
ward, came after a while unto a certain 
street wherein the old man said they 
abided. It was a side street, and though 
many people were hastening along it, yet 
was it quieter than others that I had been 
in that day, nor did I see a crowd upon it 
anywhere that might block it. At last 
we came to a considerable inn, known 
as the Swan of Severn, which was the 
place wherein they dwelt. There we went 
through a great stone archway and into 
a paved court-yard within. All around 
this court-yard ran a covered gallery of 
stone, with the doors of the several apart- 
ments opening upon it, after the fashion 
of old priest-houses, whereof this had been 
one. 

Having come into this court-yard, I 
bade the old man hasten to the women, 
and to tell them to make ready straight- 
way for their going forth, and that I 
would go to the stable and would see that 
the horses were prepared for their journey- 
ing. Thereupon he left me, and I to the 
stable-yard, where I, found two men en- 
gaged in saddling a pair of nags with all the 
speed that they might. I knew them, and 
that they were two grooms appertaining to 
Sir W. Whalley’s household, whereupon I 
asked them what it was that they were 
bent upon doing. They told me that they 
were about to take themselves away, as 
the Roundhead army was coming. I ask- 
ed them whether they were not ashamed 
to run away and to leave their ladies to 
their own devices. They answered nay; 
that it behooved each to shift for himself 
at such a season; that a man’s skin was 
dear to him, for, were it spoiled, he could 
not easily get him another. I said that 
this was so, and to bear it well in mind; 
thereupon I drew one of my pistols (which 
were snaphances*), and said to them that 
the first man who mounted his horse, him 
would I shoot. They were mightily dis- 
turbed in their spirits at this, so much so 
that they waxed pale, and looked hither 
and thither, as not knowing whither to 
turn. Then I bade them to bring forth 
the other horses and to saddle them also, 
and this they did, and were glad enough 
to get away from me and into the stable. 

* The early form of flintlock. 
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They brought forth the horses and made 
them ready, as I had bidden them to do; 
and then they and I out and into the court- 
yard again before the women had yet 
come down. ‘There I spake to the men, 
and told them to keep together with the 
others when that they had come forth 
from that place, for that that was the 
surest way to safety. 

By this time the noises of firing and of 
shouting had grown loud in the streets; 
whereat these lackeys seemed so mightily 
disturbed that they scarce listened to that 
which I said unto them. 

At last I heard the sound of voices, and 
lifting up mine eyes, I saw where the old 
serving-man came along the gallery with 
the two ladies and the maid-servant. 

The old Lady Whalley leaned on his 
arm, and Mistress Margaret and the other 
came behind them. As I looked upon 
Margaret I saw that she was mightily 
pale, and my heart all fell away with- 
in me because of my tenderness for her; 
likewise it did beat within my bosom so 
unsteadily that I was fain to lean against 
the horse nigh unto which I was standing. 
The Lady Whalley saw me first, and spake 
to the others, whereupon Mistress Margaret 
looked up, and her eyes met mine. Then 
straightway the blood came into her pale 
cheeks, and even into her forehead and 
neck, which were coloured therewith. And 
as I leaned upon the horse beside me I 
said in my heart, ‘Oh, my love! my love!” 
For I was again weak in all the joy of 
finding her, and of being her aid in the 
time of her peril. Then the old Lady 
Whalley came forward and said, ‘‘ So, sir, 
you are again our preserver?” More she 
would have said, but I stayed her, and 
bade her to listen to the shouts and the 
firing, and to how nigh the battle was 
come, and then she might know what lit- 
tle time there was to lose in vain talking. 
Thereupon, and without further speech, I 
bade the old man-servant to aid her lady- 
ship to her horse, and one of the lackeys 
the waiting-woman. I myself brought 
Mistress Margaret to her nag, and aided 
her to mount; but in all that time we had 
said nothing unto one another, nor could 
I have done so had I chosen. Then, after 
she had mounted, she looked around, and 
turning to me, she said, ‘‘ Where, then, is 
your horse?” I told her that I had no 
horse. She looked into mine eyes at this, 
and all the blood that was in her cheeks 
again left them. Then she said, but in a 
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low voice, ‘‘ Do you not, then, go with us ?” 
Lanswered no, that I did not go with them. 

But the Lady Whalley heard that which 
was said, and she cried out in a loud voice: 
‘‘Surely you will not stay in this place! 
You will not remain here to meet your 
certain death! Do we not need a pro- 
tector? May not our helplessness move 
you to your own good? Do not foolishly 
cast away your life when that it lies with- 
in your own hands to save it!” 

Then I lifted up my voice and cried 
aloud: ‘‘ Lo! I am fallen from mine estate 
of honour and of rectitude, therefore I will 
remain and submit me to the Lord’s judg- 
ment, and if it so be that He taketh my life, 
then is He welcome unto it, by way of rep- 
aration for that wherein I have erred.” 
Then, seeing that she was about to urge 
me further, ‘‘Urge me not,’ I said, ‘for 
I am not to be moved in this thing, and 
you do but waste your words. Listen; 
the battle is near unto you, and if you do 
not take yourselves away you are certain- 
ly lost.” 

Then I turned to the old man-servant 
and gave him the two pistols that I had 
with me, and told him to shoot either of 
the lackeys if they made a move to leave 
the women. Then I bade them to ride 
forth and to get them away, nor lose time 
in the doing thereof. 

Now all this time Mistress Margaret 
had sat upon her horse, pale and silent as 
though of stone; but of a sudden she spake 
aloud, and bade them stay whilst that she 
would hold speech with me. Then she 
called unto me, and I came and stood be- 
side the horse whereon she sat. She bent 
down unto me, and leaning both hands 
upon my shoulders, looked steadfastly 
into mine eyes, whereat I fell to trem- 
bling throughout all my body. Then she 
said unto me, in a low voice, ‘‘ Will you 
not go with me, then ?” 

And I answered, ‘‘ No, lady.” 

Then, still leaning with her hands upon 
my shoulders, she brought her face close 
to mine and said, in a voice so low that 
none that were by might hear, ‘‘ Stephen, 
I love you: will you not go with me ?” 

Then my heart stood still within me; 
and in all of the world I saw no one but 
her. So I stood for a time looking into 
her eyes. Then, hearing of a sudden the 
rattle of musket shots that sounded might- 
ily nigh unto us, I awoke as though from 
a dream, and it came to me that they must 
away if they hoped to escape. 
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Then I shut mine eyes that I might not 
see her, and cried out in a loud voice, 
“Woman! woman! as the Lord liveth 
and as my soul liveth, I will not go!” 
Thereupon I oped mine eyes again, hav- 
ing so spoken. Still she looked upon me, 
though silently and as pale as death; then, 
and before all who were looking upon us, 
she stooped and kissed my forehead and 
then my lips. Then she turned and rode 
away, with her head bowed upon her 
bosom. 

The others followed, leaving me stand- 
ing in the middle of the court-yard. 

How long I stood there I know not, but 
suddenly it came upon me with a great 
wave of desolation that she was gone from 
me, and crying aloud, I ran out into the 
street; but she was gone, and I saw her 
no more. 

TiVis 

There being nothing left to keep me in 
that place, I went away and amongst the 
people, thinking nothing of them nor of 
the fight that was going on about me. 

By this time it was the grey of the even- 
ing, the sun having set. So I came into 
one certain street which was straight and 
wide, and wherein, over beyond me, was 
loud noise of fighting. Along this street 
were hurrying soldiers and towns-people, 
screaming and crying for quarter, though 
no one was immediately nigh to harm 
them. Here I found the press so great 
that I gat from out it, and sat down upon 
the step of a doorway, leaning my head 
upon the frame of the door, for I felt 
strangely weary. Thus I sat until sud- 
denly the noise of fighting at the further 
extremity of the street waxed louder, with 
the sharp crack of pistol shots and the 
sound of the clashing of swords ringing 
from wall to wall. Where I sat I could 
see that it was a company of our horse, 
and that they charged the hapless crowd 
that was packed within the street, rolling 
it up upon itself. Thus the poor distracted 
wretches were pushed past where I sat in 
one solid mass, those who fell being tram- 
pled beneath the feet of the others, nor 
was there mercy of any kind nor pity 
shown unto them, for the horsemen of the 
Lord’s army drave them, smiting unceas- 
ingly, yet were they constrained to move 
slowly, because they could not urge the 
groaning crowd faster upon its way. 

So they passed, and did not seem to sée 
me where I sat, they being otherwise en- 
gaged. 
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After they had gone the street was 
cleared as though swept by the wrath of 
the Lord, it being empty for a great dis- 
tance, only for those who lay upon the 
stones in the grey of the twilight, some 
groaning and some lying still. Here and 
there was one who crawled from the mid- 
dle of the street, where the horses were 
like to pass shouldst they return, and so 
gat to the side thereof, where they were 
more safe. ‘ 

As I looked I saw one arise of a sudden 
and come staggering up the street, sway- 
ing this way and that as though he 
were drunken, and I knew, because of 
his armour, that he was a soldier. When 
he had come nigh enough unto me to see 
him, the light of the twilight being still 
strong, I beheld in amazement that it 
was Harry Lynne. His morion was clo- 
ven in, and the blood ran all down one 
side of his face and over his collar and his 
armour, so that he was blinded therewith 
upon that side where it flowed. When he 
had come over against me in the street he 
sank upon his knees, for he was weak from 
the stunning of the blow and the loss of 
the blood; but presently getting to his feet 
again, he staggered across the street, and 
so came to a door that led through a wall, 
and there sank down upon the step and 
sat. 

Now all along that side of the street 
over against me ran a wall of brick, and 
within was a garden, and a single door 
did pierce this wall, upon the step where- 
of Harry sat. 

So I sat gazing upon him, and moved 
not so much as a finger, for, seeing him 
there, and to what a pass he had come, two 
voices began crying out within me. The 
one said, ‘‘Stephen, Stephen, go unto thine 
enemy,” for I saw that if I could take him 
through the gate and into the garden 
(which he might not do himself, being too 
weak), he would be saved. The other 
voice cried, ‘‘Lo! yonder is a malignant, 
eyen one of the enemies of the Lord, 
therefore let him suffer the judgment of 
the ungodly, nor stretch forth thy hand 
to come betwixt him and the wrath of the 
Lord.” So I sat communing with myself, 
until of a sudden the Lord saw fit to un- 
fold His light unto me, and I saw thereby 
that it was not to the wrath of the Lord 
that I would commit him, but unto mine 
own hatred. Then I gathered myself to- 
gether and went unto him, and saw that 
whilst he was faint from the blow and 
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“STILL SHE LOOKED UPON ME, THOUGH SILENTLY AND PALE AS DEATH.” 


the loss of blood, the wound was not oth- 
erwise of great matter. He paid no heed 
to me as I stooped over him, for his eyes 
were shut, and he knew naught of what 
was passing about him at that time. Then 
I tried the latch of the gate, and found 
that it was unbolted. Within was acome- 
ly and considerable garden, with flowers 
growing in plats, and fruit trees trained 
against the walls. Thither in the gloam- 
ing I carried the wounded man, bearing 
him in mine arms as though he had been 
a child, and so coming within, shut and 
bolted the gate behind me. Then I went 
unto the house appertaining to the gar- 
den, but found no one therein. I came 
across a pail, and going to the well back 
of the house, filled it with water, and bore 
it unto the wounded man. 

I gave him to drink, and then dressed 
his wound as well as I could, for night 
had fallen against this time, and there 
was no liglit but that of the stars. I bound 
up the wound with the sleeve of my shirt, 
which I tore into strips. 

Now it being dark, and he not knowing 
me, he presently asked me who that I was. 
I told him, and thereat he was silent, nor 
did he speak again till I had washed and 
bound up his wounds. Then I arose, and 
said that it was time that Ishould go. He 


asked me whither I would go, and I told 
him I was about to deliver myself up, 
that I might suffer judgment for my 
shortcoming when the Lord’s time should 
come. Then he cried out upon me that 
Iwas a fool not to seek to escape whilst 
there was yet time, for surely I would 
not forego the joy of life when I might 
hold such a sweet mistress in my arms as 
Margaret Whalley. At these words I fell 
to trembling all through my body, but 
presently I lifted up my voice and bade 
him sternly to tempt me not, and after 
that I went forth from the garden again, 
and shut the door behind me. 

I sat me down upon the step of the gar- 
den gate, for once more, as at the inn, the 
devil came and tempted me, and wrestled 
with me so grievously that I was like to 
have failed in that which I had set upon 
myself to do. Then once more I eried 
out, as at the court-yard of the inn, ‘As 
the Lord liveth, and as my soul liveth, I 
will not go!” Neither did I do so, 

Isat me down on the step of the garden 
gate, and waited for what should hap to 
me. By this time the fighting was all 
over in this quarter of the town, and now 
and then troops passed by me along the 
street. 

So I sat there until about eight of the 
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clock had come, when I*beheld a com- 
pany of men come into the street below 
me, some bearing torches and some bear- 
ing hand-barrows, and I saw that they 
were gathering up the wounded. 

Thus they came slowly onward, certain 
of the company bearing the wounded 
away so soon as they were gathered up. 
Then my heart beat thick within me, for 
I knew that now, at last, my time had 
come. 

So after a while they came nigh to me, 
and then I saw that certain of them were 
of the regiment of the Ivonsides, and that 
foremost of all in the company was Mas- 
ter Trust-in-the-Lord Huckkleback. Then 
I said unto myself, *‘ Lo! how wonderful 
are the ways of the Lord, for who should 
be fitter for His purposes than that man to 
bring me unto my judgment and unto 
my punishment ?” 

Now when they were over against me in 
thestreet, the light from the torches falling 
upon me, one presently cried out that yon- 
der was a wounded man sitting in the 
doorway. Whereupon I answered nay, 
that I was not wounded; that I was one 
in sore affliction of heart, and sat there 
awaiting the coming of the judgment of 
the Lord. 

Then two of them came to me, and one 
of them was a young man of mine own 
company of the Ironsides, and when he 
saw who I was, he cried out in a loud 
voice, as of one who marvelled greatly, 
that it was Captain Wycherlie. ; 

Now Master Huckkleback was about 
midway in the street, stooping over one 
who lay upon the ground sore wounded. 
When he heard them speak my name, he 
straightened himself up and turned his 
face unto me, and the light from the 
torch that he held fell upon his face, and 
IT could see that it was set and hard as 
iron. 

He came slowly across the street and 
stood in front of me, holding the light of 
his torch close unto my face. Then he 


said, but as though unto himself: ‘‘Is it, 


indeed Stephen Wycherlie? Is it indeed 
that poor backsliding creature, that defiled 
vessel, one time of grace? Isit he that did 
tempt me, an old man, unto the neglect- 
ing of my post and of my duty, throwing 
potent spells upon me, so that I slept upon 
my post and upon my watch ?” 

Then raising his eyes, he lifted up his 
voice and cried aloud: ‘‘O Lord! how 
wonderful are Thy providences that Thou 
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shouldst bring me unto this man! Lo! 
it is upon me that Thou wouldst have me, 
even me, to be the executioner of Thy 
wrath and of Thy judgment! Therefore 
steel my heart that I may do Thy will 
concerning this thing!” 

Thereupon he drew a great pistol from 
his belt, and looked carefully to the match 
and the priming thereof. 

Then one asked him what it was that 
he would do, and he answered that he 
would even do that which the Lord had 
set upon him to do, that he would be my 
executioner, for it was manifested unto 
him that the Lord had brought him thith- 
er for that purpose, nor might he doubt 
that this was so. Then many cried out 
against him that he should not do this, 
but should leave me unto the judgment 
of those in authority; these he answered 
sternly, asking them whenever had they 
seen him fail in the bidding of the Lord, 
and was it not strangely apparent that the 
Lord had set upon him to be mine execu- 
tioner. And all this while I sat there, nor 
spoke nor moved. 

So he came forward, and pressed the 
nozzle of the pistol against my forehead, 
and thereat I shut mine eyes, nor could I 
keep them opened. There was a great hiss- 
ing and ringing in mine ears, and my soul 
shrank together within me. I wondered 
foolishly how the bullet would crash 
through my brains, and whether I would 
feel the agony thereof, or would be sud- 
denly stricken without feeling. All the 
others stood about without speaking, nei- 
ther did they interfere, for Master Huck- 
kleback was great in the grace of the Lord, 
and a chastened vessel amongst them; 
therefore they would not stay his hand. 

So a considerable time passed, until I 
could bear the agony of waiting no long- 
er, but cried out in a loud voice, bidding 
him to kill me, but to keep me not thus 
waiting. Then I heard him saying, as 
though to himself, ‘‘O Lord, what weak- 
ness is this that is upon me? How is 
mine arm slackened in the doing of Thy 
will! Give me, O Lord, a sign whether 
I am indeed to be the executioner of this 
man, and whether it is set upon me to de- 
stroy one thus dear to my heart!” 

Then did hap a most wonderous thing, 
for, as in my very ears, there rang the 
sharp report of a pistol, as though to deaf- 
en me. But still I did keep mine eyes 
shut, and did wonder foolishly, for I was 
sorely bewildered, whether Master Huck- 
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kleback had fired, and whether I was now 
dead without feeling aught of pain in my 
dying. But in a moment came a deep 
groan, and one fell against me and upon 
me, and then I oped mine eyes again, 
and saw that it was Master Huckkleback, 
and that he lay across my knees, and that 
the dark blood ran slowly from beneath 
him and across the step whereon I sat. 
Thereupon I sprang to my feet, and the 
body rolled from my knees and from the 
step, and lay all in a heap upon the 
ground. 

I beheld a puff of smoke drifting across 
the dark street, and raising mine eyes, I 
saw for a moment, and by the light of 
the torches, the face of Harry Lynne over 
the top of the wall of the garden. Those 
who stood around had also heard the shot, 
and had seen wherefrom it had come, and 
likewise the face of the young man. 

Then divers of them ran, shouting, and 
came against the gate of the place and 
burst it open, and so within; I heard an- 
other pistol shot, and then the clashing of 
steel, and presently all was still. Then 
those who had gone within came forth 
again, and one of them wiped a bloody 
sword ere he thrust it back into the seab- 
bard, and I knew that poor Harry Lynne 
had given his life for mine, and so was 
quit of all debt unto me for whatsoever I 
had done for him. 

In the mean time came two forward 
and turned Master Huckkleback over, but 
found him dead, for the bullet had entered 
the body just betwixt the neck and the 
shoulder, and the pistol had been held so 
close unto him that his buff coat was black- 
ened by the burning powder therefrom. 
Then two of them lifted the body and laid 
it upon one of the hand-barrows, and bore 
it away, and two of the others took me un- 
der guard and brought me to the cathe- 
dral, wherein were quartered many of the 
prisoners that had been taken in the fight 
that day. 

I was not in the place for a great while, 
for, against an hour had passed, I saw two 
men come in, bearing the one a musket 
and the other a pike, and he that bore the 
musket was the young man of mine own 
company who had first seen me where I 
sat upon the step. After a while they 
catched sight of me, and came unto me, 
forit wasI whom they sought. They took 
me thence and through the dark streets, 
and I wondered whether they now took 
me unto my death. But they did not do 
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this, but brought me unto another place, 
and there confined me in a room by mine 
own self; and the place whereto they 
brought me seemed to be a prison of some 
sort, for the windows thereof were barred 
across, as I could see, looking out against 
the starry sky. There was no light in 
this room, but I felt about and so came 
upon a table and a chair and a bed, where- 
upon I lay myself down, for I was aweary. 
Mine eyelids feeling heavy, I closed them, 
and was presently asleep, for now that 
the Lord had taken me into His own 
hands, there was peace within me. 

Methinks I had but just fallen into this 
slumber when I was aware of a light in 
the room, wherefore I unclosed mine eyes 
and looked up. 

Then I leaped unto my feet, for, lo! it 
was the Lord General himself, and he sat 
upon the chair, looking at me by the light 
of a candle that stood within the window- 
place. Then I stood before him, albeit I 
was as drowned in wonder that he should 
have come unto that place and at such a 
time of the night. 

Then he spake unto me in his harsh 
voice, saying, ‘‘ Truly you sleep soundly 
for one who is like to die upon the mor- 
row!” To this I answered nothing, nor 
could do so for the wonder of the thing, 
that the Lord General should have come 
unto me, a poor captain, for no other rea- 
son than to say such things to me. 

So I stood silently before him, whilst 
he looked upon me as though sunk in 
thought. After a time he said, but as 
though to himself: ‘‘ Truly Iam not given 
to such weakness, and yet this youth of 
so much promise did save my life. It 
would be a grievous shortcoming to do the 
like by him, and yet—and yet—” Here- 
upon he brake from his musing, and 
spake directly to me again in his harsh 
voice. He said that whilst it might 
not be right for him to say it, who had 
never overlooked such a thing as I had 
done in all of his life before, yet he was 
grieved to the heart that I had not escaped 
whilst that the chance had been open to 
me. ‘But now,” said he, “you are in 
prison, and with no chance of escape, and 
the judgment for your wrong-doing is 
surely come upon you; yea, you are all 
encompassed about with perils. Now had 
you a cloak to wrap yourself in, and did 
you find the door of this place open and 
the sentry asleep, and if coming forth 
hence you should look around and should 
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perceive a horse ready saddled standing 
at the end of the street, and if you mount- 
ed thereon, then indeed you might escape, 
provided that you knew the pass-word, 
which is ‘The Lord of Hosts.’ This would 
bring you safe through the lines of the 
outposts; but all these things would have 
to happen before you could escape the dan- 
ger that is upon you.” 

Having so spoken, he arose from his 
place without another word, and left me 
standing where I was, and, lo! the cloak 
that he had worn lay upon the back of 
the chair whereon he had sat, and the 
door of the place was ajar. 

Then, for the last time that day, did 
temptation catch hold of me and wrestle 
with me as it had not before done, for I 
saw the meaning of all that he had said 
unto me, and that he himself had bidden 
me to go forth from out of the perils of 
the Lord’s judgment. I leaned against 
the wall of the place as in an agony, and 
called unto the Lord, and He heard me. 
Then I catched up the cloak from the 
chair and ran forth from the room. The 
sentry that stood at the door was as asleep, 
leaning upon his musket and against the 
door-post. His eyes were shut, neither 
did he arouse at my going forth. So out 
and into the night, and found the Lord 
General just mounted upon his horse, and 
one other with him. Straightway I ran 
to him, erying, ‘‘Sir! sir! here is your 
cloak, which you have forgot!” and so 
thrust it into his hands, and he took it 
without a single word; then, turning, I 
went back into the place again. 

The sentry that had been leaning 
against the door-post was awake, neither, 
in truth, do I believe that he had slept at 
all. He looked upon me as all in amaze, 
neither did he say anything unto me, and 
so I went back into the room again and 
shut the door behind me, 

The next morning, about nine of the 
clock, I was taken from my place of cap- 
tivity, and was brought before a court of 
martial that sat at the same inn where- 
from I had aided Mistress Margaret and 
the others to escape. _ 

The Lord General was there, at the head 
of the table, albeit he took no part in any- 
thing that passed, but sat as apart.from the 
others; neither when they spake together 
did he say aught unto them. Then, after 
divers witnesses had been examined, the 
president of the court turned unto me, 
and I arose and stood with clasped hands, 
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for I felt that now surely was the time of 
my reckoning come. 

But when he spake I was as one that 
heard not, for this was the judgment that 
he rendered: that as I had not deserted to 
the enemy to take up arms with him, but 
had only failed in my undertaking, I 
should be stripped of mine office, and dis- 
honourably dismissed from the army in the 
presence of mine own regiment. 

I stood as though stricken dumb, for it 
was another judgment than I had thought 
would be passed upon me, and for which 
IT had looked, and in this I saw the hand 
of the Lord General. But when it came 
fully unto me what this judgment meant, 
and that I was to be dishonoured and dis- 
graced before those who had held me in 
such high regard, I smote my palms to- 
gether, and called upon them to slay me, 
but not to bring that upon a soldier which 
was so much more bitter than death. But 
the Lord General brake in before that I 
had ended mine outcry, and in a harsh 
voice commanded them that guarded me 
to take me thence, and they did so. 

What happed thereafter and the dis- 
honour that was brought upon me I speak 
not of, for there is no need that I should 
wrack myself and ope my partly healed 
wounds in the recounting thereof. 

After that I had been so shamed and 
brought low I departed thence, though 
with a broken heart, and so came across 
the seas and into Holland, for I could 
bear to live no longer in my native land. 
There I abided in a humble way, gaining 
a livelihood by teaching unto others the 
art of fence and the use of the broad- 
sword, being greatly skilled therein. So 
T lived in comfort and peace, after a fash- 
ion, though with a melancholy soul and a 
heart sorely beset with sorrow, for all 
hope and earnestness had been shorn 
away from me. 

So cometh nigh the end of my story with 
this to tell: One day, going out from my 
place of abiding, I came face to face with 
Sir William Whalley’s body-servant—the 
same whom I had metin so passing strange 
a manner at Worcester, now a year and 
more gone. So soon as he had caught 
sight of me he knew me, and called unto 
me in a loud voice to stay. But Thurried 
away from him as fast as I could, though 
he ran after me, still calling my name. 

But the next day, being in my room, 
where I sat reading my Bible, there came 
a knock at my door, and I, going there- 
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“DHEN CAME MISTRESS MARGARET UNTO ME AND PUT A LETTER INTO MY HANDS.” 


unto and opening it, found myself face to 
face with Mistress Margaret and Sir Wil- 
liam Whalley. She was mightily pale, 
and clung unto her father’s arm as though 
she would fall. Then, I standing bereft 
of speech, they came into the room with- 
out word; nor could I stay them in their 
coming. 

Then came Mistress Margaret unto me 
and put a letter into my hands, and be- 
sought me that I should read it, albeit 
her voice was only a breath that I could 
searce hear. So, all enwrapped in won- 
der, I went unto the window and oped the 
letter and read it; and thus it ran, for I 
have kept it by me ever since that day: 


‘Str,—I do write these unto you which 
at most times it were unbefitting for a 
maid to do, yet can I not forbear from so 
writing because of those sacrifices that 
you have made unto me for my sake, and 
of which I have had certain knowledge. 

‘*Sir, you have told me that you do love 
me, and you do well know that which I 
one time said unto you. Therefore this: 
if that I can render unto you aught by 
way of return for all those things which 
you have done for me, then am I ready to 


do so, and to bring such joy into your af- 
flictions as may lie within my power. 
‘‘These I do indite, because that I may 
not speak them unto you. 
‘“ MARGARET WHALLEY.” 


When I looked up from the reading 
thereof, I saw that Margaret sat over 
against me at the table, with her face bur- 
ied in her hands, and it was now as rosy 
as it had been white before. And I knew 
that it was all for maidenly shame that 
she should so have seemed to seek me. 

Then I came to her and kneeled down 
beside her and took her hand (though for 
a while she strove to withhold it), and set 
it to my lips; but all that I could find 
to say was, ‘‘Margaret! Margaret!” and 
“Margaret! Margaret!’ Yet she seemed 
to comprehend me, for by-and-by she 
looked up and smiled upon me through 
her tears. 

‘“Come,” said Sir William at last, ‘‘let 
us be going.” 

And so all three of us presently went 
forth together, and as I shut the door be- 
hind me, it seemed to meas though I shut 
it upon all of my troubles that had gone 
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HE traveller who stops for a day at the 

pleasant and picturesque little city of 
Frankfort, Kentucky, will be rewarded 
with the view of a landscape of surpass- 
ing loveliness. From the brow of a lofty 
hill, reached by a broad smooth turnpike 
that has replaced the ancient buffalo trace, 
he will look down upon the thriving town 
that fills the valley. <A railway, crowded 
with busy trains, skirts the base of the em- 
inence. To the right and the left extends 
the limpid blue Kentucky River, losing 
itself on either hand in graceful curves 
behind the wooded hills, and in the dis- 
tance fields and pastures terminate the 
view. The observer stands at the grave 
of Daniel Boone. Here was the favorite 
resort of the famous pioneer of Kentucky, 
and here was he in 1845 interred. His 
bones were brought back to the State 
which he founded, and laid in this last 
resting-place. The outlook from his grave 
is toward the west, in keeping with the 
adventurous story of his life. The mod- 
est monument that marks the place is 
carved with scenes of pioneer life—the 
hunter’s camp, the settler’s cabin, the Ind- 
ian combat; and around it the trees grow, 
secluding the spot from the military cem- 
etery that lies beyond. 

The story of Boone and the Kentucky 
pioneers has passed almost into the do- 
main of romance. They are thought of 
and spoken of, when remembered, in a 
vague way as Indian fighters and hunt- 
ers. They are scarcely ever credited with 
an idea or aspiration higher than the lust 
of the chase, or with a nobler quality than 
personal courage. It is too often forgot- 
ten how they framed, unassisted, the 
Constitution and policy of a State, how 
they conquered for their parent common- 
wealth, Virginia, the great Northwest Ter- 
ritory, and how they endured through 
unexampled trials the hardships of the 
frontier. 

The entrance of the pioneers into Ken- 
tucky must be by one or the other of two 
routes. The parallel ranges of the Alle- 


ghany and Cumberland mountains, and’ 


the wild precipitous country between, made 
a march directly westward and across 
them impossible. It is still beyond at- 
tempt. From the frontier settlements of 


Virginia the pioneer would take his way: 


southwestward, following the trend of the 
mountains and the valleys, till Hast Ten- 
nessee and the valley of the Holston were 
reached. ‘Then an arduous journey across 
the Cumberland Gap and the rugged hills 
beyond it brought him, as he kept toward 
the northwest, to the waters of the Ken- 
tucky and of Salt River, and to that plea- 
sant land of the Kentuckian, the ‘‘ Blue- 
grass.” But the journey was one of 
quite six hundred miles, and it traversed 
an inhospitable and dangerous region. 
No white inhabitant was to be found in 
all its length. From the Holston River 
to the Kentucky hostile Indians were nu- 
merous. There was no road, and the di- 
rection of the trail was only indicated by 
oceasional chopping made upon the trees. 
It was in 1775 that this ‘‘marking the 
road” was done by Boone, to serve for 
others’ use. For him neither marks nor 
compass nor directions were necessary. 
His instinct served him better than any 
such aids. 

It was by this route that Boone and his 
comrades entered Kentucky, and by it 
came most of the early pioneers. It was 
aptly called, by a name that still adheres 
to the excellent thoroughfares that have 
supplied its place, the Wilderness Road. 

The other mode of reaching the Ken- 
tucky hunting grounds was one less con- 
venient and even more dangerous. It 
was to proceed from the interior settle- 
ments to Fort Pitt, and from that place 
float down the Ohio in a flat-boat of rude 
construction. Such journeys were once 
or twice made, without serious loss, as far 
as to the falls of the Ohio (Louisville), but 
they generally ended, if the adventurers 
succeeded, at Limestone, where Maysville 
now is built. Thence by overland march 
through the canebrakes the emigrant 
would, if not waylaid by Indians, join the 
little settlements at Boonesborough, or 
Harrodstown, or St. Asaph. This river 
route was, however, exceedingly hazard- 
ous. The Indians who occupied Southeast 
Ohio watched the banks for plunder and 
scalps. The flat-boats were necessarily 
small, and could not be sufficiently 
manned to repel attack, and were so rude- 
ly framed that they could not be manceu- 
vred to escape the swift canoes paddled by 
full crews of well-armed warriors. 
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The great ‘‘ Warriors’ Path” of the 
Shawnees extended through eastern Ken- 
tucky, from Chickamauga to the Scioto, 
and along its length war parties incessant- 
ly moyed. 

The hunter who had safely passed these 
dangers, and reached the beginnings of 
the settlements, found return to Virginia 
quite as dangerous as it was to remain in 
his new home. He was thrown upon his 
own resources for everything, and neces- 


sity developed him into soldier, politician, 
farmer, and lawyer. 

The pioneers were in many instances 
men of much more information and cult- 
ure than is generally supposed. Boone 
was much more than a mere deer-slayer 
and Indian fighter. He was just and 
kindly, faithful to friend and fair to foe. 
Although his name is the synonym for 
adventure, his bravery was never that 
of violence. The Indians admitted that 































































































































































































































































































GRAVE OF DANIEL BOONE, 
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Boone, their most skilful foe, had no ma- 
lignant revenge in hisnature. They sev- 
eral times captured him, and always treat- 
ed him with a certain rough kindness 
and distinction. He was the greatest of 
the hunters, yet he never killed game 
needlessly. His singular nature was a 
compound of bravery without rashness, ad- 
venture without personal ambition, con- 
stant conflict without a trace of cruelty. 
He possessed a placid and gentle mind 
that often showed the poetic temperament. 
He spelled badly, and wrote an ill-formed 
hand; but he enjoyed reading, and ex- 
pressed himself with grace and facility. 
It was in 1769 that he first entered Ken- 
tucky, and these are his own words in 
speaking of the event: 

‘“On the 7th June, after travelling 
through a mountainous wilderness in a 
western direction, we found ourselves on 
the Red River, where John Finley had 
formerly been trading with the Indians, 
and from the top of an eminence saw with 
pleasure the beautiful level of Kentucke.” 

It will surprise many readers to learn 
that Boone and his comrades in their ear- 
liest explorations carried a book or two to 
amuse themselves with. The little “‘pack” 

. that contained the precious reserve of pow- 
der and bullets, the seant supply of cloth- 
ing and the blanket of the pioneer, held 
also the reading matter that was to en- 
liven the hours in camp. Commonly it 
was a Bible or psalm-book, and from these 
in the solitudes of the wilderness they 
would read to each other or sing together. 

At a time when there were not ten 
white men in Kentucky, Dean Swift was 
read in the hunters’ camp on a tributary 
of the Kentucky River. In a deposition 
given by Boone in 1796, as evidence in a 
land suit, he makes this statement: 

‘Tn the year 1770 I encamped on Red 
River with five other men, and we had for 
our amusement the history of Samuel Gul- 
liver’s Travels, wherein he gave an account 
of his young master Glumdelick carrying 
him on a market-day for a show to a town 
called Lulbegrud. A young man of our 
Company called Alexander Neely came 
to camp one night and told us he had been 
that day to Lulbegrud and had killed two 
Brobdignags in their capital.” 

The mistakes of names and orthography 
may be pardoned the old hunter, deposing 
from memory twenty-six years after the 
event. The name thus used by young 
Neely has clung to the locality. A creek 
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that waters one of the most beautiful parts 
of Kentucky still bears the name of Lul- 
begrud, and the lands along its borders are 
still called the Indian Old Fields. They 
are the site of what was almost certainly 
the last fixed town that the Indians occu- 
pied in Kentucky. Long years after the 
pioneer days were over, an aged chief, the 
renowned Catahecassa, or Blackhoof, came 
to revisit the scenes of his youth. He had 
been born at the Shawnee town on the 
Lulbegrud, and had marched when far 
past middle manhood to take part in the 
fight where Braddock was defeated and 
slain. He was threescore when Boone 
first saw Kentucky, yet he survived the 
entire generation of the first pioneers, his 
old foes, and died in 1831, at the great age 
of one hundred and twenty years. The 
sons of the pioneers received him with 
honor and hospitality, and the old chief 
was made a welcome guest in the home of 
his childhood. His people were gone, the 
vestiges of their former occupancy oblit- 
erated, and the names of places and braves 
forgotten. A chance word from a chance 
book had given a new and strange name 
to the place of his birth and the long-ago 
home of his people. 

John Floyd, the early companion of 
Boone, was a typical pioneer. He was 
educated, brave, and adventurous. Him- 
self and two brothers fell by the Indian’s 
rifle. Two of his brothers-in-law shared 
the same fate. At twenty-four years of 
age he was with Boone in Kentucky, and 
next year took part in the deliberations at 
Boonesborough. He hastened back to Vir- 
ginia in the autumn of 1776, and with per- 
fect confidence in his own resources fitted 
out a privateer and cruised as its com- 
mander. His checkered career brought 
him to Dartmouth as a prisoner of war, 
thence, by a daring escape, to Paris, where, 
as he afterward said, he wandered un- 
known, and wondered ‘“‘if there was in 
all the world a man so lonely as he.” 
Franklin met him, and conceived a strong 
esteem for the bold and handsome and 
courtly young hunter. He was received 
with marked interest at Versailles, and 
was the lion of the hour. Again he found 
his way back to Virginia, and rejoined 
Boone and Harrod in Kentucky in 1779, 
to lose his life soon afterward by a bullet 
from an ambuscade. 

Another of the group was that great 
soldier George Rogers Clark, whose gen- 
ius foresaw the importance of the North- 
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SYCAMORE ON LULBEGRUD CREEK. 


west, and whose prowess and skill con- 
quered for the new republic that empire 
where now are established the great States 
of Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. The 
magnitude of the conception was appreci- 
ated by none but himself and the compre- 
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hensive mind of Jefferson. The achieye- 
ment is a romance of war yet to be ade- 
quately told. His younger brother was 
of the same mould, and will be remember- 
ed for the marvellous expedition which, 
commanded by himself and his brother 
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officer Lewis, crossed the continent to the 
mouth of the Columbia River. 

The most accomplished of the pre-Revo- 
lutionary pioneers was doubtless Colonel 
John Todd, who fell afterward at the bat- 
tle of the Blue Licks. Besides being a 
thorough woodsman, he was a classical 
scholar, had been trained to the law, and 
had seen service as a soldier. Though 
only thirty-two years of age at the time of 
his death, in 1782, he had assisted in subdu- 
ing the Northwest, and filled the position 
of Military Governor of the Illinois. 

He had also inaugurated a scheme for 
the extirpation of slavery, and first con- 
ceived the great ordinance of 1787, and de- 
vised, in the midst of frontier alarms, a 
comprehensive system of public aid to 
schools by grants of lands. 

He and Boone and Floyd, with others, 
among them Parson Lythe, an adventu- 
rous preacher, were members of the first 
legislative body that met west of the Al- 
leghany Mountains. It gathered at the 
stockade called Boonesborough, on the 
banks of the Kentucky, in May, 1775, and 
seventeen pioneers took part. The delib- 
erations were opened with divine service, 
and the sessions were held under a great 
elm. The curious record has been pre- 
served, and shows such characteristic en- 
tries as these: ‘‘On motion of Mr. Daniel 
Boone, leave is given to bring in a bill for 
preserving game.” ‘‘On motion of Mr. 
Lythe, leave is given to bring in a bill to 
prevent profane swearing and Sabbath- 
breaking.” Mr. Lythe, as has been men- 
tioned, was the preacher-hunter. The two 
bills were perfected, and were the first 
laws of the new community. Along with 
them were resolutions looking to the es- 
tablishment of courts of justice, and the 
organizing of a militia. 

The Kentuckian, as has often been good- 
humoredly remarked, is nothing if not 
parliamentary. He loves debate and the 
forms of debate, and best of all political 
debate. It was even so with his progen- 
itors. The orderly and strictly parlia- 
mentary way in which the little conven- 
tion at Boonesborough proceeded with its 
business is quite surprising when the sur- 
rounding dangers and the remoteness of 
the spot from all civilized aid are remem- 
bered. During all the years up to the sep- 
aration from Virginia there was indispen- 
sable need of a certain self-constituted au- 
thority. The parent commonwealth was 
remote and feeble, its officials too often 
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careless of the struggling and distant com- 
munity. Yet every form of law and pro- 
cedure was scrupulously observed. The 
heads of settlements would recommend 
the militia officers to cause delegates to be 
chosen from their companies, and these 
would convene in due form, and call on 
the people to choose representatives in a 
legislative body, by whom the affairs of 
the district could be considered, and prop- 
er action recommended. Thus delegates 
to the Virginia Assembly were selected, 
provisions for future conventions made, 
and the common interest cared for. It 
may safely be asserted that the gravity, 
moderation, and patience which were ex- 
hibited are unsurpassed in the early history 
of any of the commonwealths. 

It is strange to picture this curious phase 
in the pioneers’ history. Their daily life 
was one of danger, and combat with a foe 
that gave no quarter. They were adyent- 
urers upon the limitless West, and the 
animating spirit of each was that of per- 
sonal independence. There was no organ- 
ized force or sanction of law. Those that 
first came had not eyen a recognition from 
King George’s Governors, nor a charter of 
permission. Yet these men, usually es- 
teemed so rude, and scarce one of whom 
had ever witnessed a legislative: session, 
instinctively laid the foundation of their 
occupancy in a well-considered and ad- 
mirably expressed treaty, by which right 
of occupancy was formally secured, and 
upon that basis commenced of their own 
motion a political organization. When 
the Revolution dissolved their English al- 
legiance, and private treaties with Indians 
were repudiated by Virginia, they careful- 
ly established by chosen delegates their 
relations with Virginia, and scrupulously 
sought lawful commissions to issue to the 
few officials required for their simple yet 
urgent needs. As they emerged from the 
hunter life, and agriculture began to flour- 
ish and accumulations for commerce to 
erow, they never lost sight of the lawful 
forms of procedure; and in a matter of 
such vital importance as the navigation 
of the Mississippi they held their hand, in 
constant deference to the constituted pow- 
er of the land, though tempted by every 
consideration that could sway men to take 
by strong arm the rights so essential to 
their prosperity and comfort.. That they 
showed capacity for organization is not to 
be so much wondered at—such is the Eng- 
lish characteristic; but that they should 
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have restrained their organization so strict- 
ly by the forms of traditional law, under 
circumstances of so great and long-con- 
tinued discouragement, is wonderful. 
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There was no use for money, and conse- 
quently no money-lenders. Land was not 
as yet the fruitful source of litigation, for 
it lay free to all who were hardy enough 





GEORGE 


The public opinion of the settlers was 
stronger than any statute. Their rela- 
tions were for years those of assent to a 
common Jaw of the country, which no 
man presumed to violate or thought of 
questioning. So simple and obvious were 
its necessary points that they were not even 
codified. Its chief and essential principle 
was that every man should assist in the 
common defence, and render prompt aid 
to his neighbor. Debts there were none, 
for property had not yet accumulated. 


ROGERS CLARK. 
Photographed by L, Bergman, Louisville, Kentucky. 


to take and hold it. The authority of the 
militia officers, and the supremacy of the 
County Lieutenant, as he was called in the 
Virginia law, were the most important mat- 
ters of public concern, and to the orders 
and suggestions of these uniform defer- 
ence was paid. For the redress of purely 
personal grievances their public appliances 
were inadequate, and the habit of self-re- 
liance seemed to make them unsuitable. 
Men were left to maintain by their own 
strong arms many rights which in older 
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and quieter communities were vindicated 
by money damages at the hands of a jury. 
Public opinion committed the honor of fe- 
males to the keeping of their armed kins- 
men, and would have scouted appeal to a 
court for redress upon a wrong-doer. Each 
was competent to protect himself and that 
which personally concerned him, and was 
expected to do so; and this received no- 
tion gained such general and sure footing 
that an almost ceremonious regard for oth- 
ers’ feelings and others’ persons became 
universal. The violent were better re- 
strained by the certainty of condign pun- 
ishment at the hands of the outraged than 
they would have been by any mulct or 
fine. Contrary to what the moralist might 
perhaps have predicted, the idea worked 
well. The result was, for the public, prompt 
and well-concerted response to public duty ; 
for the individual, great self-reliance in all 
that concerned his family or his honor, 
and an unwillingness to trouble the neigh- 
borhood with a trial of any infringement 
of his personal rights as distinguished 
from property rights. Some of the in- 
herited results of this peculiar society are 
observable to this day. Among those who 
aspire to be considered the better class, 
suits for slander are unknown. In the 
history of the State there has not been a 
crim. con. trial. The slayer of a seducer 
has never been punished. And this re- 
mark applies to the best population of 
Kentucky, as distinguished from a class 
that is degraded and inferior, so often con- 
founded with it, but which is in no sense 
of pioneer origin. 

The little fort at Boonesborough was in 
an almost constant state of attack, and 
the increasing numbers and strength of 
the Indian war parties caused Boone and 
his comrades to enlarge it to such propor- 
tions as would give a refuge for those who 
ventured to clear land and plant corn in 
the vicinity. It may well be considered 
as the central point of early pioneer life 
in Kentucky. The walls of the fort were 
in part composed of the log cabins in 
which the pioneers lived, and constructed 
partly of tall palisades. At the four cor- 
ners the cabins projected like bastions, 
and enabled the defenders to resist at- 
tempts to scale or burn the defences. 

Within the enclosure, as in the other 
earliest settlements, there was collected 
the little wealth of the adventurers. The 
pots and pans brought with such toil from 
Virginia upon the pack-horse were, next 
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to the gun and axe, their most valued pos- 
sessions. They came along with the first 
wives and daughters of the pioneers, of 
whom there were as many as seven fami- 
lies within the area of Kentucky in 1775. 
These brought, too, the spinning-wheél, 
with which coarse yarns were made from 
buffalo wool; and it was not long before 
a few rude looms were improvised, that 
served for weaving a rough cloth suitable 
for the men’s winter wear. The name of 
William Poague, who first made noggins 
and buckets, has been preserved, coupled 
with that of his ingenious daughter, who 
discovered that a fibre for weaving could 
be beaten from nettles and woven in the 
loom which her father made. Buckskin 
was the usual outer garb of the men, as 
well from choice as necessity. Their 
rough marches through thickets and cane 
would soon haye destroyed a less strong 
material. The cotton cloth for under- 
clothing was painfully brought frem Vir- 
ginia along with the occasional supplies 
of ammunition. The wives and daugh- 
ters of the pioneers were more carefully 
provided for. They were apparelled in 
woollens and cottons, and wore shoes, 
brought over the Wilderness Road. With- 
al there was comfort and plenty. The 
list of luxuries was a short one; the com- 
forts were substantial. 

Greatly prized among them was the 
cheerful fiddle that enlivened the long 
winter evenings, and relieved the tedium 
of their lonely life.- For him who could 
make music with their favorite instrument 
there wasalwaysthe heartiest welcome and 
the choicest seat near the great log fire that 
supplied alike warmth and light. The 
accomplishment was a rare one, and the 
merits of the best fiddlers were well known 
throughout the different settlements. 
The use of the fiddle and indulgence in 
the dance were general with all of the first 
settlers. For old and young alike it was 
the approved recreation. The prevailing 
religious sentiment was Presbyterian or 
Baptist, for most of the pioneers were from 
Rockbridge, or Augusta, or Botetourt, in 
Virginia, or the strong Dissenter commu- 
nities of Pennsylvania. They were rigid 
in their theology and strict in their ob- 
servances, but their strictness seems nev- 
er to have found fault with the innocent 
gayety of the neighborhood dance or the 
quilting party. Old Father Rice gave 
Presbyterian sanction by his presence, if 
not his participation; and so did the earlier 
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INDIAN OLD FIELDS AND VIEW FROM PILOT KNOB. 


Baptists, represented by Squire Boone and 
such preachers. Upon the subject of 
psalmody there was a serious and much 
debated difference throughout the settle- 
ments. Very many of the first pioneers 
would never sing Watts’s version, and 
made the rugged lines of Rouse a test of 
orthodoxy. But all allowed the dance 
and fiddle to the young and the gay, and 
cheered their own troubles with the sight 
and sound of innocent merriment. It is 
a curious fact that so sudden and radical 
a change should have occurred as mark- 
ed the state of public opinion at the end 
of Kentucky’s first twenty years. The 
French Revolution had then brought 
émigrés even to Kentucky. The agents 
of the Directory were fomenting political 
discontent at Lexington and Danville. 
By a queer freak, the French divided pub- 
lic opinion politically and religiously. 
Those who shared the enthusiasm of the 
time for republican France became large- 
ly advocates of the infidelity then pro- 
fessed by representative Frenchmen, and 
imitators of their fashions and _ habits. 
And the social gayety of French manners 


became so thoroughly identified in the 
common mind with disbelief, that the inno- 
cent fiddle and the harmless dance were de- 
nounced as incompatible with avowed reli- 
gious convictions. It was about the year 
1794 that the religious organizations made 
dancing a subject of discipline. The rule 
was not relaxed in the sterner denomina- 
tions until a time well within the memory 
of men not yet old. And as a parallel 
fact it may be noted that from 1794 up 
to the wonderful religious excitement of 
1803-4 there was, according to a most re- 
liable contemporary, such general depart- 
ure from the early ways that but a single 
lawyer in the State avowed a religious be- 
lief. In a MS. autobiography that has 
fortunately survived, a brave and useful 
and eminently pious old pioneer recounts 
the happy escape of a party of settlers, 
male and female, from an ambuscade of 
Indians. The Indians made a ‘‘ blind,” 
or hiding-place of bushes, behind which 
they lay in wait for the whites who were 
to pass along the path. The young peo- 
ple went up a different ridge, in quest of 
wild plums, and so escaped the danger. 


SUNSET ON LICKING RIVER. 


“This event was always thereafter” 
(says the narrator) ‘‘regarded as an ex- 
traordinary interposition of Providence 
in their favour. For which many heart- 
felt thanks were returned to Almighty 
God by the Parents of these Young people, 
who amidst all their dangers did not for- 
get to Dance and Amuse themselves in the 
station whenever they could get the op- 
portunity.” 

But the strict old Presbyterian elder in 
another place tells, with an almost re- 
gret for those days of his youth, how the 
young people in the stations ‘‘ enjoyed 
themselves with Dancing several times 
each week. It was not then considered 
criminal, and it kept up their spirits and 
cheerfulness, in the wilds of the West, 
and it must be admitted that it added to 
the health and happiness of the young Peo- 
ple, and indeed it was not believed to be 
inconsistent with their religious duties. 
But after-times proved the necessity of 
limiting this amusement.” But these 
‘‘ after-times,” as has been intimated, were 
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not until the time of the 
French excitement. 

Their favorite dance was 
the reel—the Virginia Reel, 
as it is still called, and as it is 
yet danced in undiminished 
popularity throughout rural 
Kentucky. ‘The facing lines 
of dancers, the alternate ad- 
vance and retreat of end 
couples, keeping strict time, 
and executing the ‘ pigeon 
wing” and other intricacies 
according to the performers’ 
ability, the continual sway 
and marking the music by all 
the dancers, the hands all 
round, the right and _ left, 
made an enlivening scene. 
The quick, marked tune, in 
two-four time, emphasized by 
the stamp of the fiddler’s foot, 
and by the nods and gestures 
of the spectators, was played 
with an expression that was 
exhilarating. Of all dances, 
none has the contagious good- 
humor and gayety that char- 
acterize the Virginia Reel, 
danced at a country house to 
the music of good country 
fiddlers. For the music of 
these has a swing of its own, 
and differs from the best or- 
chestra, just as the camp-meeting hymn 
moves the soul differently from the best 
performances of a trained and fashiona- 
ble church quartette. 

A negro slave owned by Captain Estill 
was pre-eminently the musician of the 
country in the earliest years. He was a 
person of greatest importance from the 
further fact that he alone of all in the new 
country could make gunpowder. The cave 
where *‘ Monk” leached the earth for salt- 
petre, and combined his dangerous mix- 
ture, is one of the well-known spots of his- 
toric interest in Madison County. He pos- 
sessed much intelligence, and was eccen- 
tric and reserved. He was treated with 
respect and consideration by whites and 
Indians alike. His freedom was given 
him in 1782 in recognition of his conspicu- 
ous bravery in an Indian fight. Thus, in 
addition to other points of interest, he was 
the first freed slave in Kentucky. His 
chemical secret—how to make gunpowder 
—was never divulged by him, and in- 
sured him a consequence proportioned to 
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CAPTURE OF ELIZABETH 


the value of that indispensable article in 
a settlement of hunters and Indian fight- 
ers. But the powder made by ‘ Monk” 
was no doubt below the standard of even 
those rude days. The supply was chiefly 
from Fort Pitt, and during the earlier 
years the expeditions to fetch it were care- 
fully planned, and intrusted only to the 
most daring and successful woodsmen. 
In June, 1776, the pioneers held a general 
meeting on the ‘‘powder question,” and 














AND FRANCES CALLAWAY 





































































































AND JEMIMA BOONE. 


sent two representatives all the way to 
Williamsburg, one of whose duties it was 
to procure from the Virginia Assembly a 
supply of ammunition. The five hundred 
pounds that were granted were carried on 
horses through the wilderness to Fort 
Pitt, and thence by night voyages in ca- 
noes to Limestone (now Maysville), and 
there secreted to await a favorable time 
for conveyance to the stations in central 
Kentucky. It cost the lives of several 
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SIMON KENTON. 


From painting owned by Robert Clarke, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


good men to accomplish the task. It was 
in the same year that, in a similar errand 
to Fort Pitt, a party of seven were all 
killed or wounded, among them Colonel 
Robert Patterson, the founder of the three 
cities Lexington, Cincinnati, and Dayton, 
who there received the tomahawk wound 
which he bore to his grave. 

The dangers which Boone and his com- 
panions encountered in the fields came to 
the very doors of their cabins, and con- 
stantly menaced their families. Indians 
lurked singly or in parties to seize a pris- 
oner or take a scalp whenever an incau- 
tious white should give the opportunity. 
Frequent combats (and each combat end- 
ed, as a rule, in the death of one or both 
of those engaged) had habituated the men 
to danger. It was later that they felt the 
danger of their wives and children. 

Late on a Sunday afternoon in July, 
1776, three young girls ventured from the 
enclosureof Boonesborough toamusethem- 
selves with a canoe upon the river that 
flowed by the fort. Insensibly they drift- 
ed with the lazy current, and before they 
were aware of their danger were seized 
by five warriors. Their resistance was 
useless, though they wielded the paddles 
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with desperation. Their 
canoe was drawn ashore, 
and they were hurried off 
in rapid retreat toward 
the Shawnee towns in 
Ohio. Their screams were 
heard at the fort, and the 
cause well guessed. Two 
of the girls were Betsey 
and Frances, daughters of 
Colonel Richard Calla- 
way, the other was Jemi- 
ma, daughter of Boone. 
The fathers were absent, 
but soon returned to hear 
the evil news and arrange 
the pursuit. Callaway as- 
sembled a mounted party, 
and was away through the 
woods to head off the In- 
dians, if possible, before 
they might reach and 
cross the Ohio, or before 
the fatigue of their rapid 
march should so overcome 
the poor girls as to cause 
their captors to tomahawk 
them, and so disencumber 
their flight. Boone start- 
ed directly on the trail 
through the thickets and canebrakes. His 
rule was never to ride if he could possibly 
walk. All his journeys and hunts, es- 
capes and pursuits, were on foot. His lit- 
tle party numbered eight, and the anxiety 
of a father’s heart quickened its leader, and 
found a ready response in the breasts of 
three young men, the lovers of the girls. 

Betsey Callaway, the oldest of the girls, 
marked the trail, as the Indians hurried 
them along, by breaking twigs and bend- 
ing bushes, and when threatened with the 
tomahawk if she persisted, tore small bits 
from her dress, and dropped them to guide 
the pursuers. Where the ground was soft 
enough to receive an impression, they 
would press a footprint. The flight was 
in the best Indian method: the Indians 
marched some yards apart through the 
bushes and cane, compelling their cap- 
tives to do the same. When a creek was 
crossed they waded in its water to a dis- 
tant point, where the march would be re- 
sumed. By all the caution and skill of 
their training the Indians endeavored to 
obscure the trail and perplex the pur- 
suers. 

It is well known to those who have ob- 
served Indian modes of life that the pur- 
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suer always marches faster than the pur- 
sued, if the parties are at all equally match- 
ed in woodcraft. To obscure a trail costs 
time. Unless it were perfectly covered it 
would never escape the eye of Daniel 


day the pursuit was renewed. It was not 
long before a light film of smoke that rose 
in the distance showed where the Indians 
were cooking a breakfast of buffalo meat. 
The pursuers cautiously approached, fear- 
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. 
From painting by Chester Harding, owned by W. H. King, Chicago. Photographed by C. L. Moore, Springfield, Mass, 


Boone; and the three young men strained 
every faculty to observe and keep the 
“sion.” : 

The nightfall of the first day stopped 
the pursuit of Boone before he had gone 
far; but he had fixed the direction the Ind- 
ians were taking, and at early dawn was 
following them. The chase was continued 
with all the speed that could be made for 
thirty miles. Again darkness compelled 
a halt, and again at crack of day on Tues- 


ing lest the Indians might slay their cap- 


‘tives and escape. Colonel John Floyd, 


who was one of the party (himself after- 
ward killed by Indians), thus described the 
attack and the rescue, in a letter written 
the next Sunday to the Lieutenant of Fin- 
castle, Colonel William Preston: 

‘Our study had been how to get the 
prisoners without giving the Indians time 
to murder them after they discovered 
us. Four of us fired, and all of us rushed 
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on them; by which they were prevented 
from carrying anything away except one 
shot-gun without any ammunition. Col- 
onel Boone and myself had each a pretty 
fair shot as they began to move off. I 
am well convinced I shot one through the 
body. The one he shot dropped his gun; 
mine had none. ‘The place was covered 
with thick cane, and being so much elated 
on recovering the three poor little heart- 
broken girls, we were prevented from 
making any further search. We sent the 
Indians off almost naked, some without 
their moccasins, and none of them with 
so much as a knife or tomahawk. After 
the girls came to themselves sufficiently 
to speak, they told us there were five Ind- 
ians, four Shawanese and one Cherokee; 
they could speak good English, and said 
they should go to the Shawanese towns. 
The war-club we got was like those I have 
seen of that nation, and several words of 
their language, which the girls retained, 
were known to be Shawanese.” 

The return with the rescued girls was 
the occasion for great rejoicing. Tocrown 
their satisfaction, the young lovers had 
proved their prowess, and under the eye 
of the greatest of all woodsmen had shown. 
their skill and courage. They had fairly 
won the girls they loved. Two weeks 
later a general summons went throughout 
the little settlements to attend the first 
wedding ever solemnized on Kentucky 
soil. Samuel Henderson and Betsey Cal- 
laway were married in the presence of an 
approving company that celebrated the 
event with dancing and feasting. The 
formal license from the county court was 
not waited for, as the court-house of Fin- 
castle, of which county Kentucky was 
part, was distant more than six hundred 
miles. The ceremony consisted of the 
contract with witnesses, and religious 
vows administered by Boone’s brother, 
who was an occasional preacher of the 
persuasion popularly known as Hard- 
shell Baptists. Frances Callaway became 
within a year the wife of the gallant Cap- 
tain John Holder, afterward greatly dis- 
tinguished in the pioneer annals; and 
Boone’s daughter married the son of his 
friend Callaway. 

The first pioneers were sO successful in 
holding their settlements that others hast- 
ened to join them, attracted by the abun- 
dance of the game and the fertility of the 
soil. To some, no doubt, the element of 
constant adventure was a great induce- 
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ment,and fully were they gratified. Some, 
like Simon Kenton, as a hunter and woods- 
man second only to Boone, seemed to 
seek hazard. He it was whose desperate 
ride, lashed to the back of an untamed 
horse, was the true original of Byron’s 
Mazeppa. Unlike Boone, Kenton excited 
in his Indian foes the most exasperated 
feelings of vengeance. Aside from wounds 
received in fight, he was several times 
brought to the very verge of death while 
a prisoner in the Indians’ hands. On one 
oceasion he was struck apparently dead 
with a tomahawk that clove his shoulder 
through the collar-bone; three several 
times he was bound to the stake to die by 
fire, and as often as eight times was he 
compelled to ‘‘run the gauntlet.” None 
of this generation will ever know in its 
true significance the horror of that word. 
There is now probably no man living who 
has ‘‘run the gauntlet” as an Indian 
prisoner. The venerable and reverend 
Thomas P. Dudley, of Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, now approaching his hundredth 
year, was sentenced, but reprieved. His 
comrades suffered the ordeal, while he in 
mere whim was ransomed for a pony and 
a keg of whiskey. The Indians ranged 
themselves in two lines, between which 
the prisoner was compelled to run for his 
life, eluding as best he could the blows of 
tomahawks and war-clubs that were aim- 
ed at him in his flight. Sometimes good 
fortune or activity saved the prisoner. 
Sometimes the Indians would in mere 
caprice use long sticks instead of deadly 
weapons, and in a few rare instances 
pure courage saved the victim. Kenton 
on one occasion won the applause of the 
head chiefs of the Wyandots, who inter- 
fered to save his life from their infuriated 
warriors. No sooner was he unbound to 
commence the fatal race than he seized a 
war-club, and dashed down the line strik- 
ing in desperation at every warrior armed 
with hatchet or club. Though covered 
with wounds, he reached the goal alive, 
still brandishing the weapon with which 
he had fought his way. The exploit was 
without a parallel in Indian experience; 
it won their admiration, and for that time 
saved him. 

The death by fire was seldom inflicted. 
The gauntlet was rare, but the stake even 
rarer. It was only under circumstances 
that to the Indian mind were exceeding- 
ly aggravating that a prisoner was burn- 
ed. Boone, like others, was in constant 
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warfare with them, and was several 
times their prisoner, yet the Indians 
used a sort of rude kindness toward 
him while in their power. The well- 
understood code of war was that actual 
combat was to the death, and that sur- 
prise and ambuscade were to be ex- 
pected, and the scalp of the slain went 
to the victor. During the period from 
1783 to 1790 no less than fifteen hun- 
dred authenticated instances of death 
by the Indian rifle or tomahawk oc- 
curred; but they were, after a rough 
fashion, regarded as part of the risk 
that pioneers took. The Indians must 
have suffered as much or more, and 
they too regarded it as the fate of con- 
tinual war. But Kenton and a few 
others appear to have been considered 
as transgressors of the rules of “fair 
fighting,” and to them, when caught, 
extreme penalty was administered. 

This state of continual war and in- 
cessant activity made it of last impor- 
tance that the outfit of the hunter 
should be exactly suited to his sur- 
roundings. Like his Indian foe, he 
cut down his equipment to the minimum 
of bulk and weight, and experience soon 
established what became the accepted uni- 
form. 

A happy and artistic thought has pre- 
served the authentic pioneer costume, 
sculptured upon the State Military Monu- 
ment at Frankfort, from models prepared 
under the eye of pioneers that then sur- 
vived. The coat, or ‘‘ hunting shirt,” that 
reached to the thigh, was of coarse cloth, 
or preferably of well-dvessed deer-skin 
that turned rain, and was not readily 
torn. Around the neck and shoulders 
was a fringe six inches long, not in- 
tended for ornament alone, but supplying 
the strings so often needed by a hunter. 
The four pockets, two on either breast, 
were exactly placed that the use of wea- 
pons should not be embarrassed. A. belt, 
carrying tomahawk and knife, passed 
through loops at the back, and was tight- 
ened by a buckle or thongs. 

Beneath the right. arm swung the bul- 
let-pouch, and with it the powder-horn. 
In the former were carried the bullets, 
the cotton ‘‘patching” with which the 
balls were surrounded in loading, and the 
precious extra flints, all enclosed and fast- 
ened in interior pockets, lest in rapid 
movement they might be lost. The pow- 
der-horn was selected with reference to 
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the curve of the body, that it might lie 
close, and neither impede the use of the 
right arm, nor become entangled with the 
bushes or cane. Much care was bestow- 
ed upon its adornment, and it was soften- 
ed by boiling to receive the desired shape 
and preparation. At, the left side hung 
the tomahawk, a light hatchet with curved 
blade, useful in many ways about the 
camp, and a formidable weapon in close 
combat. The knife lay across the chest 
within ready grasp. Over his short trou- 
sers and stockings the hunter habitually 
wore deer-skin leggings that reached to 
the middle thigh. These were prepared 
of brain-dressed skins that perfectly turn- 
ed the rain and dew. Along their outer 
edge were often fringes of strings hang- 
ing for ready use. The feet were cased 
in moccasins, to which soles of raw hide 
were sometimes sewed; but as a rule the 
soft elk-skin was preferred, for the face 
of the land was as yet unbroken turf or 
forest mould, soft and springy to the 
tread. Stone cropped out as cultivation 
disturbed the soil in after-years. A. cap, 
brought from the eastern settlements, or 
made of the skin of a ‘coon or panther, 
completed the costume of the original 
hunter of Kentucky. 

The rifle that the Kentucky pioneer 
carried was a weapon suited in every re- 
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spect to the needs of the situation. The 
details of its length, calibre, weight, angle 
of stock, and arrangement of sights were 
greatly discussed, and the arguments were 
acrimonious over very small differences. 
A curious memorandum made at an early 
day perpetuates the views of some of the 
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the barrel’s length from the breech. Upon 
the theory of ‘‘sighting,” it was well 
agreed that the top of the breech, the fine 
slit of the hind sight, and the edge of the 
fore sight should lie in one line. This in- 
sured equal accuracy at any distance be- 
tween ten and one hundred and fifty 





JOHN BROWN. 
From the miniature by Colonel Trumbull in the Trumbull Gallery of Yale College. 


most noted pioneers. Charles Scott (af- 
terward a major-general, and Governor) 
thought that a calibre of fifty bullets to 
the pound of lead was best. John Allen 
was emphatic that the barrel need never 
be longer than three feet eight inches, 
and preferred brass mountings, as more 
easily kept bright. Knox, the chief of 
the Long Hunters, explained that the gun- 
barrel should be chambered to receive the 
charge when rammed home, and that the 
hind sight should be placed one-third of 


paces. The material of the rifle barrel 
was soft iron, to permit easier manipula- 
tion; and as use dulled the grooves, the 
‘saws were run through,” as the term 
was, enlarging the bore and restoring the 
accuracy of the gun. 

The Kentucky rifle of former days is 
now no longer made. Even those that 
remain have generally been supplied with 
percussion locks, and these in their turn are 
antiquated. In very early times an eccen- 
tric gunsmith named Graham built a soli- 
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tary cabin on the waters of the Elkhorn, 
where he made the best gun in Kentucky. 
From habit more than public demand he 
pursued the trade till his death in 1820. 
He first introduced the ‘‘ trade-mark” into 
the West. THis rifles have alternate circles 
and stars stamped in the soft iron around 
the octagonal muzzle. 

The skill acquired by the Kentucky 
hunters in the use of the long rifle has 
not been exaggerated. Constant practice, 
and the fact that life depended upon. it, 
made every man a marksman. The pe- 
culiarities of guns were as well known 
and as carefully observed as the idiosyn- 
erasies of men. Nowadays rifles are 
manufactured by the thousand, each a 
duplicate of every other, and each the 
perfection of mechanical excellence. The 
closest scrutiny will not detect a variation, 
and the tall and the short, the long-armed 
and the short-armed, the long-necked and 
the short-necked, use each the same wea- 
pon. Butin the pioneer days, as each gun 
was hand-made in every respect, and each 
as a rule made to order, the owner caused 
his gun to be measured and shaped and 
weighted to suit its intended user. There 
was in those days a ‘‘ personal equation” 
of rifle as well as of rifleman, and con- 
stant and careful practice made each man 
the perfect master of hisown weapon. The 
story is authenticated by the late Chief- 
Justice Robertson of a wife who recog- 
nized the peculiar report of her husband's 
rifle as he returned home after a year’s 
absence in Indian captivity. 


The life of the hunter was, as has al- 
ready been said, one of unceasing vigilance 
and activity. It involved every possible 
danger and fatigue, and called for the 
highest qualities of courage and endur- 
ance. Hvery out-door occupation carried 
with it the risk of death or captivity. 
Boone, with all his craft, became a prison- 
er, and was carried as far as Detroit. He 
had the tact to ingratiate himself with his 
captors, who were especially gratified at a 
victory by some of their chiefs in trials of 
skill with the riflé. Boone was prudent 
enough to suffer himself to be beaten, and 
by a margin so narrow as to enhance the 
triumph. The distinction of excelling the 
great white hunter with the rifle filled the 
Indian soul with pride. 

At the Shawnee town of Chillicothe, 
Boone discovered that an expedition was 
preparing against his own station. Re- 
solved to save his family and friends at 
every hazard, he escaped from the Indian 
town, and in four days reached Boones- 
borough, one hundred and sixty miles dis- 
tant. The toilsome and perilous mareh 
was made in safety, across rivers and over 
prairies and through woods and cane- 
brakes. The famished traveller tasted but 
a single meal during his journey, and he 
appeared like a spectre to his friends, who 
had reckoned him dead. The alarm of 
the approaching attack was speedily given. 
The settlers collected and strengthened 
the stockade, the cattle and horses were 
secured, and every preparation perfected 
for a vigorous defence. But the Indians 
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delayed; the escape of Boone had discon- 
certed their plans. Again the indefatiga- 
ble backwoodsman hurried to the banks 
of the Scioto, taking with him a small 
party of riflemen. There he surprised a 
detachment of the Indian force, and in- 
stantly fell upon the rear of the body that 
had already started for Boonesborough. 
Following the trail with consummate 
rapidity and skill, he overtook and by a 
circuitous march passed his enemy, reach- 
ing the fort first by a day’s time. 

The Indians were beaten in their own 
tactics. They had been overreached in 
skill and overcome in endurance. Boone 
had twice passed them, and their medita- 
ted surprise wasa failure. But they num- 
bered more than five hundred well-armed 
warriors, and were commanded by Cana- 
dian officers appointed by Hamilton, the 
British Governor of the Northwest. The 
British flag was displayed, and a de- 
mand for immediate surrender made upon 
Boone, coupled with a threat of massacre 
by the tomahawk if it were not complied 
with. Boone asked time to consult with 


his comrades, and employed the delay 


thus secured in preparing for the siege. 
The pioneers resolyed unanimously to 
fight to the death. Captain Duquesne, 
the commandant of the Indians, disap- 
pointed in his hopes of surprise or surren- 
der, next asked a conference with nine of 
the pioneers. Strange as it may appear, 
Boone, for the only time in all his fron- 
tier experience, was deluded by the shal- 
low artifice. Accompanied by eight oth- 
ers, he went out from the stockade to treat 
with the enemy. A crowd of Indians 


. immediately surrounded the little party, 


while Duquesne attempted to engage their 
attention with talk about surrender of the 
post. At length it was suggested that a 
solemn custom of the Indians should be 
observed—that the hands of each white 
man should be grasped by two warriors 
in token of permanent friendship. Boone 
acquiesced, and the warriors approached. 
Instantly the pioneers broke through the 
surrounding crowd, and ran for their lives 
to the fort. But one man was wounded 
by the volley that followed their flight, 
and the cover of the stockade was regain- 
ed. The incident brought upon Boone 
for a time a suspicion with some that he 
was not at heart true to his fellow-pio- 
neers. Even his friend Callaway for a 
time shared this belief. But the injurious 
thought was soon dismissed, and Boone’s 


frank explanation ‘‘that he didn’t know 
how it happened, but he had played the 
great fool,” was accepted as true. It was 
the first time and the last time that the 
old pioneer lost even for a moment his 
sagacity and self-possession. He had the 
singular gift of becoming more discreet 
and resourceful, and at the same time 
more daring, as danger became more. 
pressing. His faculties were now all 

alive. The Indians, under the direction 

of their Canadian officers, attempted to 

run a mine beneath the stockade, and so 

gain an entrance. They worked secretly 

and diligently, but the earth that they 

cast into the stream discolored the water 

and revealed their plan. Boone counter- 

mined, digging with such tools as his lit- 

tle stock contained, and taunting his foe 

with the discovery of their scheme. The 

contest then became one of sharp-shoot- 

ers, and the enemy were beaten off with 

loss. 

The stockade stations served excellent- 
ly well their purpose. They were proof 
against rifle shot, and gave good cover 
to an inferior force resisting an attack. 
Sometimes a bold marksman would climb 
into the top of a neighboring tree, and 
from his elevated perch would pick off 
the men within the fort. But his posi- 
tion was as dangerous as it was advanta- 
geous, and he soon became the target of 
unequalled riflemen. The tree still stands 
at Harrodsburg from the forks of which 
McGary, by a wonderful shot, brought 
down an Indian sharp-shooter. But the 
mere power of numbers was counterbal- 
anced by the slight defences, and the con- ° 
test was mainly of individual skill, endur- 
ance, and strategy. 

The English Colonel Byrd had entered 
Kentucky with a large force of Indians in 
1781, bringing with him what had not be- 
fore been seen in Kentucky, a couple of 
small field-pieces. With these he sub- 
dued every station east of Lexington. 
Why he did not exterminate the settlers, 
as he might easily have done, has never 
been explained. One tradition has it (and 
we may hope it is correct) that Colonel 
Byrd was an officer schooled in a different 
style of war,and that the barbarities prac- 
tised by his Indians upon the inmates of 
Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations caused him 
to. terminate his campaign abruptly and 
return to Detroit. 

The warning was enough for John 
Todd, who at once obtained authority 
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FORD AT BLUE LICKS WHERE BOONE 
CROSSED, 


from Jefferson, Governor of Virgin- 
ia, to erect at the public expense a 
fort at Lexington that should be 
‘proof against Swivels & small 
Artillery which so terrify our peo- 
ple.” But the exchequer was low indeed, 
and the Governor entreated Todd to re- 
member the virtue of economy. 

A substantial structure on the creek side 
was soon built. ‘‘ Hight feet in the clear, 
walls 7 feet thick of Rammed dirt, inclosed 
with good timbers 9 feet high only, from 
4 feet upwards 5 feet thick. The top of 
the wall is neatly picketed 6 feet High, 
proof against Small Arms. Ditch 8 feet 
wide & between 4 & 5 feet deep.” And 
from that time no large Indian force 
crossed to the west of the Kentucky River. 

The cost of this fort is worth notice. 
Colonel Todd reported it to the Governor 
almost in terms of apology. He wrote: 
‘The whole expence amounts to 11,341£ 
10s., as will appear by the account here- 
with Sent. It is in vain for me to assure 
your Excellency that Diligence and Econ- 
omy has been used in this business, as the 
Work so abundantly proves it. I believe 
four times the expence never before made 
for the Publick a work equal to this. An 
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Emulation among the overseers & Re- 
wards in Liquor to the men proved pow- 
erful Incentives to Industry. Being a 
charge of an uncommon nature, I thought 
it proper to present it to your Excellency 
& the Council, being better Judges of 
the Necessity & Expediency of the Work 
than the Auditors, who are probably un- 
acquainted with the Circumstances of this 
Country. By either of the Delegates your 
Excellency may have an opportunity of 
transmitting the money.” 

This apparently extravagant outlay, for 
the payment of which Colonel Todd 
pledged himself to the contractors, dwin- 
dies, when examined, to amusingly small 
proportions. The value of the currency 
had been fixed by legislation of the pre- 
vious year at one thousand of paper for 
one of hard money, and the Virginia 
pound was $3 33. The expenditure of 
public money in hard cash was therefore 
just $87 76! Well might Todd say, “four 
times the expence never before made for 
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the Publick a work equal to this.” And 
well may the modern engineer consider 
the economy and efficiency of a defence 
that made tenable the whole State of Ken- 
tucky, and wonder if the days of common- 
sense and frugality in public outlays will 
ever return. 

The fort thus opportunely built saved 
the hamlet of Lexington from attack in 
the great expedition of the combined tribes 
against the Kentucky settlements. It was 
the supreme effort to drive out the white 
man, and with its failure Indian warfare 
became again a series of desultory forays 
and small but sanguinary combats. 

The ability of the renegade Simon Girty 
combined the warlike tribes beyond the 
Ohio in an expedition which he ably com- 
manded. No name was more abhorred or 
dreaded than his. He was the incarna- 
tion of savage cruelty. He was one of 
the four sons of a drunken reprobate who 
wandered into the extreme west of Penn- 
‘sylvania, and was there murdered by some 
companion wretch. The children were 
made captives by a marauding band and 
earried off to the Indian towns. George, 
one of the boys, became a Delaware Ind- 
ian, and continued with them through 
life, abandoning all the habits of the 
white man, and forgetting the language 
of his youth. James was adopted by the 
Shawnees, and became an active and cruel 
foe to the whites. His delight was to in- 
‘vent new and lingering tortures and to 
‘superintend their application. After he 
became enfeebled by a disease that de- 
stroyed his power of walking, he would 
cause captive women and children to be 
pushed within his reach that he might 
hew them with his tomahawk. Thomas 
lived and died with the Shawnees, an or- 
-dinary Indian, unnoted for any marked 
traits of enterprise or ferocity. 

But Simon Girty became the representa- 
tive of all the most dreadful forms of Ind- 
ian cruelty and activity. He was adopt- 
ed by, the Senecas, and except for a brief 
period, when in the employ of Lord Dun- 
more on the frontier, he lived with them 
and the Shawnees. At one time he and 
Kenton were brother scouts, and the re- 
membrance of it induced him, in a caprice 
of mercy, to save his old comrade from 
the stake to which he was already bound. 
But the weakness was never repeated. 
He advised and witnessed the burning 
of Colonel Crawford, and laughed heart- 
ily at the wretched sufferer’s prayer that 
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his torments might be ended by a bullet. 
He was a slave to drink, and when under 
its influence it is said ‘‘he had no compas- 
sion in his heart.” Girty profoundly and 
sincerely hated the white man, and lost 
no chance of displaying his animosity. 

Assembling more than six hundred 
picked warriors of the Shawnees and 
neighboring tribes at the old Indian town 
of Chillicothe, he moved rapidly and se- 
cretly, crossing the Ohio where Cincin- 
nati now is built, and pushing toward 
the settlements in the Blue-grass. The 
capture of Lexington meant an extermi- 
nation of the whites north and east of the 
Kentucky River. To his chagrin, his spies 
brought word that the new fort was just 
completed and impregnable. The grand 
plan had to be changed. 

Northeast of Lexington, and about five 
miles distant, lay Bryant’s Station, a 
place that ranks in Kentucky annals 
second only to Boonesborough. It had 
been early occupied by Joseph Bryant, a 
brother-in-law of Daniel Boone, and 
around his cabin soon collected others 
whose numbers gave an effective force of 
forty-four riflemen. The quadrangular 
enclosure was like that at Boonesborough 
—in part of cabin walls, and partly of 
strong pickets. It stood on a gentle ele- 
vation on the banks of the Elkhorn, look- 
ing out over the fairest land of the West. 
The bounty of nature embarrassed the 
pioneer with the luxuriance of forest 
growth and thick cane that sprang from 
the tall and matted grass. The industry 
of the settlers was but beginning to be ob- 
servable around the little fort. The great 
buffalo trace that led from the Blue-Licks 
on the east, through the rich pastures of 
the Blue-grass, by the Stamping Ground 
and Drennon’s Lick, to that graveyard 
of the mastodons at Big Bone, had been 
made a pathway between the stations. 
The forest had been cleared away nearest 
the station, and. small patches of corn 
waved their tassels close against the cane, 
whose dense growth proved the fertility 
of the soil. But between Bryant’s Station 
and Lexington the short five miles trav- 
ersed a yet unbroken wilderness. The 
rich and undulating acres, where now are 
found the manors of opulent stock-breed- 
ers, were as yet unbroken. A picket sta- 
tion, as it were, that Todd had located two 
miles southeast of Lexington, and held 
with a. single family, was the only inroad 
upon the primitive forest in that direc- 
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tion. Next to him lay the favorite feed- 
ing ground of the bison and the elk, where 
now are unrolled the pastures of Ashland 
and Ellerslie. 

Silently, on an August night, Girty 
with six hundred Indians surrounded the 
station. Within it there was activity 
and preparation, for the men were to start 
at early dawn to relieve Captain John 
Holder’s little fort, across the Kentucky, 
which was reported as threatened; but 
no one dreamed that Girty was near. At 
dawn the riflemen set out from the east- 
ern gate, but fortunately a volley check- 
ed them before it was too late to regain 
the stockade. Elijah Craig was their 
commander, and from his experience of 
Indian tactics he guessed the force and 
plan of the enemy, and foresaw the siege 
that he was to repel. Fortunately there 
were provisions and ammunition, but by 
some improvidence the enclosure of the 
station did not take in the spring of water 
upon which the garrison must rely. 

Calling all the women together, he ex- 
plained that the Indians were concealed, 
as he believed, in force about the spring. 
But he thought that the ambuscade would 
not be developed until an attack by a 
smaller party on the other side of the 
stockade, intended to divert the pioneers’ 
attention, should first be made; and he 
asked the women to volunteer to fetch 
from the spring, before the grand attack 
commenced, the supply of water that was 
indispensable. 

It was naturally objected by the women 
that the men ought to go, but Craig rea- 
soned that the women usually went to the 
spring with their buckets, and rarely the 
men; that the one would be regarded by 
the Indians as a proof that their ambus- 
cade and plan of attack was not suspected, 
while the other would bring on the attack 
in open ground. The crisis was urgent, 
the peril great; but the women speedily 
reached their conclusion. Thirty or forty 
women and girls went out through the 
western gate, each carrying her pail or 
bucket, and endeavoring by laughter or 
song to disguise the fear that penetrated 
every bosom. Across the open space and 
past the side of the canebrake they passed 
on to the bubbling spring that burst out 
from the foot of the knoll. Their faces 
betrayed no fear, their manner showed no 
agitation, their walk was not quickened, 
though they felt sure that the rifles of 
five hundred savages bore upon them, and 
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that not one would survive a signal of 
attack, 

The buckets were dipped one after an- 
other in the spring, and loaded with their 
precious burden the brave women return- 
ed toward the fort. It was not until the 
thick cane was again passed, and the bush- 
es and tall weeds left behind, that their 
composure was disturbed. Then, safe 
from the tomahawk and the knife of the 
savages, and well within the protecting 
range of the rifles of their husbands and 
fathers, they hastened with trembling 
limbs toward the open gate, spilling in 
their safety part of the treasure they had 
carried so steadily through danger, and 
bursting into tears of agitation and pride 
and gratitude. Not a gun was fired at 
them, nor did an Indian move, though 
the little company passed within twenty 
yards of five hundred. Craig had exactly 
guessed his enemy’s plan and forecast his 
action. It was the boldest of bold risks, 
but it was confidently proposed and per- 
fectly carried through. Men often won- 
dered afterward what would have become 
of Craig had the Indians fired upon the 
women, or rushed out and captured them; 
but Craig’s good-natured reply was that 
his good sense and the women’s courage 
made the exploit a safe venture. 

As the fight opened, and the little gar- 
rison of forty men held out stoutly against 
such odds, two brave fellows, Bell and 
Tomlinson, mounted their horses to carry 
the news to other stations and bring up 
help. The gate was suddenly swung 
open, and they dashed at topmost speed 
into the very face of the Indian ranks, 
and were through and beyond, and into 
the cover of the waving corn that hid 
them from the aim of their astonished foe. 
Soon Todd and the men from Lexington 
came hurrying up, and the news went on 
to Boone, and from him to Trigg at Har- 
rodsburg, and still further on to Logan. 
Never had there been such a general up- 
rising. The word flew from settlement to 
settlement that every fighting man was 
needed. The response was instant and 
unanimous. The little garrison mean- 
while was sorely pressed, but activity 
and courage availed them, The women 
moulded bullets and cut ‘‘ patching,” and 
cared for the wounded and dying as they 
fell. The very children caught the inspi- 
ration of their parents’ courage, and ran 
from place to place with gourds full of 
water to extinguish the flames that the 
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fire-arrows lighted. An infant, destined 
to be the slayer of the renowned Tecum- 
seh, and to become a Senator and Vice- 
President of the republic, slept peacefully 
in his cradle in care of alittle sister, whose 
fidelity to that tender duty still left her 
time to carry ammunition to the men. 

It was indeed a gallant fight. The ar- 
rival of Boone and Todd caused Girty to 
draw off his force and retreat toward the 
Ohio; and then followed the pursuit that 
ended in the battle of the Blue Licks and 
the death of so many of Kentuclxy’s best 
men. 

The pursuers felt sure of a victory over 
the repulsed Indians, and insisted upon a 
rapid march and a fight. The prudence 
of Boone and the cool judgment of Todd 
were overborne by the rash and insubor- 
dinate courage of McGary, who rushed 
into the ford, carrying with him the ex- 
cited and shouting hunter-soldiers. How 
Boone endeavored to retrieve the error, 
and how Trigg and Todd and scores of 
others, the best men of the country, fell, 
has often been told. How Netherland 
held the ford single-handed, and rallied 
the routed force, is a landmark of Ken- 
tucky heroism. How Aaron Reynolds 
saved his captain, Robert Patterson, dis- 
mounting and giving his horse that his 
friend might escape the massacre, while 
he bravely took all the chance of death, 
is told in every story of the infant State. 
The gratitude of the rough woodsman, 
whose profanity had been rebuked by Pat- 
terson in a former campaign, and who had 
become deeply religious, was there proved. 
The reason for it was given in simple 
words in after-years: ‘‘He saved my 
soul, and I felt I must save his life.” 

It was the last great Indian battle on 
Kentucky soil. Girty retired with num- 
berless scalps to the Scioto towns, and for 
weeks there was savage revel and joy 
throughout the tribes. 

But the life of the Kentucky pioneers, 
though full of adventure and danger, had 
other features than those of Indian war- 
fare and hunting buffalo and deer. There 
were from the earliest days a few good 
books to be found even in the poorest 
camp, and immigrants as they came west- 
ward over the Wilderness Road brought 
with them Bibles and psalm-books, and 
standard works, even then somewhat out 
of date, that served to make up little li- 
braries for the stations. School-books 
were usually in manuscript, but the read- 
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ing of the older people was generally well 
selected for the reason of its scarceness. 
Marshall, the bitter personal enemy of 
Harry Innis, and who wrote in his anger 
a history of Kentucky, dwelt with empha- 
sis upon the fact that a copy of The Senti- 
mental Journey belonging to Innis had 
been found in New Orleans, and argued 
from that circumstance in support of his 
charge that Innis and others whom Mar- 
shall disliked were in treasonable corre- 
spondence with the Spanish authorities. 
The unfounded charge has long since 
been abundantly refuted, but it is signifi- 
cant that the ownership of a book should 
have cut so great a figure in the most 
violent polities of the infant community. 
The character of Innis’s book, like Boone’s 
possession of Gulliver's Travels, hints the 
kind of reading that the pioneers of Ken- 
tucky were familiar with. 

The little stations were at first the camps 
of hunters who in groups of five or ten 
ventured into the wilderness. As fami- 
lies came from the eastward, the little 
communities insensibly took form. By 
common consent some competent pioneer 
was recognized as chief—Boone at Boones- 
borough, Logan at St. Asaph, Harrod at 
Harrodstown—and to his orders every 
man held himself bound in cheerful obe- 
dience. The.gathering for safety within 
the enclosures of the stations created a 
feeling of almost kinship among the in- 
mates. Their fears, hopes, dangers, were 
all in common. The meat brought in 
by the hunters was free to all; the corn, 
planted under range of the rifles, was cul- 
tivated in common, and gathered for the 
winter use ofall. The ‘“‘claims” and ‘‘ pre- 
emptions” were marked to await the time 
when the owner could safely take posses- 
sion and live upon them. 

As has already been said, the antece- 
dents of the pioneers made them nearly all 
a strongly religious people. In the large 
majority of instances they adhered to the 
Baptist or Presbyterian denominations, 
and from the earliest days of the immi- 
gration there was in almost every station 
a preacher, volunteer or ordained, whose 
flock was the little community. Squire 
Boone, pious and brave, preached the Hard- 
shell faith at Boonesborough; Elijah Craig 
was the spiritual leader as well as the com- 
mandantat Bryant’sStation. Neither had 
warrant from any organization, but they 
seem to have done much good in spite of 
that informality. At length Lewis Craig 
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came with a Baptist commission, and Da- 
vid Rice with Presbyterian credentials, the 
first commission-bearing preachers since 
the day when Parson Lythe read the Hpis- 
copal service beneath the elm at Boones- 
borough. The narrative left by Robert 
McAfee, and still unpublished, gives a 
striking picture of the primitive and ro- 
bust piety of those days. The observance 
of family worship and public services of 
religion were almost universal. 

An increasing sense of security and the 
gradual growth of population brought new 
and important measures to their notice. 
The need of a separate State organization 
was becoming daily more apparent. The 
navigation of the Mississippi largely en- 
gaged attention, for the settlers were be- 
ginning to produce corn and tobacco that 
required a market. The relations of the 
West to the old Confederation and to the 
proposed Union, and the terms of the Con- 
stitution, were deeply pondered by a com- 
munity that as yet had no newspaper, 
whose nearest station was hundreds of 
miles from the seat of government of the 
parent State, and whose daily life was one 
of hazard and hardship. But, as has al- 
ready been remarked, the pioneers were, 
as a rule, superior and well-informed men. 

A sample of their intellectual life has 
recently been discovered. It is the jour- 
nal and memoranda of debates of the ‘‘ Po- 
litical Club,” as it was called. This body 
held its meetings at Danville, and pro- 
ceeded with an almost amusing formal- 
ity and punctilio. Among its members 
were some of the most conspicuous men 
in Western history. There were Christo- 
pher Greenup, who afterward became a 
Congressman and Governor; Harry In- 
nis, United States District Judge; James 
Speed and his brother Thomas, afterward 
an influential Congressman; George Mu- 
ter, Quartermaster of Virginia during the 
Revolution, and who was Chief-Justice of 
the district; Thomas Todd, subsequently a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; John Brown, who, after serving as 
Lafayette’s aide, became a member of the 
Continental Congress, and for many years 
was Senator; James Brown, his brother, 
afterward Senator from Louisiana, and 
long-time Minister to France; Samuel 
MeDowell, who became a judge, and was 
conspicuous in the conventions and de- 
bates that led up to the formation of the 
State Constitution ; besides others more or 
less influential in public affairs. 
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The debates were upon such topics as 
the right to navigate the Mississippi, and 
the political modes by which it should be 
obtained; the treaty which Jay proposed 
to make with Spain; the condition of the 
Continental currency; the erection of 
Kentucky into an independent member 
of the Confederacy; the nature of the Ind- 
jan title, and the just and expedient treat- 
ment of the Indian. 

At a later day the club took up the pro- 
posed Constitution of the United States, 
and discussed it, section by section, through 
a series of meetings. The secretary with 
scrupulous exactness noted the arguments 
of the debaters and the resolutions of the 
club, and reduced to order the alterations 
which seemed to these men of the remote 
frontier expedient. Among them were 
several that would radically affect prac- 
tical politics. They thought that a Sen- 
ator of the United States should be ineli- 
gible for re-election until three years next 
after the end of his term. They wanted 
the President debarred from re-election un- 
til at least four years should have inter- 
vened between the terms. They were op- 
posed to the constitutional recognition of 
the slave-trade embodied in the prohibi- 
tion of any legislation prior to 1808. A 
most acute argument is found upon that 
grant of power which provides for calling 
forth the militia to ‘‘ewecute the laws of 
the Union.” The Kentucky critics thought 
it would be better that the power should 
be to call forth the militia ‘to enforce 
obedience to the laws of the Union,” and 
the distinctions were taken and maintain- 
ed with exceeding clearness and force. 

One of the occupations of this body of 
frontier philosophers was to prepare the 
plan of a Constitution for the State that 
they hoped soon to organize, and they ar- 
gued with earnestness the distribution of 
governmental powers and the limits upon 
them. Doubtless there were other clubs or 
occasional assemblings in which these and 
other pioneers debated matters of public 
welfare, but the memory of them has per- 
ished. There was no newspaper in which 
“Coriolanus” or “Vindicator” could con- 
tribute an anonymous opinion or admin- 
ister irresponsible abuse. The opinions of 
men were thoughtfully formed, and of ne- 
cessity had to be personally declared. The 
result was an intellectual self-reliance very 
like their self-reliance in physical affairs. 
The training made men of power and pru- 
dence and resource; and their discussions 
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were conducted by men whose every-day 
life was one of bodily peril. As they rode 
to their meetings they were in danger of 
Indian attack. Not a week passed but 
some friend fell under the tomahawk. 
They were all subject to the call of the 
County Lieutenant or the militia captain 
at a moment’s notice. The chief judge 
and the delegate representing the district 
in the Continental Congress were privates 
in the militia of their neighborhood, and 
continually served with their neighbors 
on scouts and guards. Not one of them 
but knew the perilous life of the frontier. 
Yet, surrounded by danger, beset with anx- 
ieties, remote from all contact with cur- 
rent events, they thought upon important 
topics and wrought out for themselves 
their own safety and that of their fire- 
sides, and a stable, well-ordered, and well- 
considered polity. With easy transition 
they passed from the frontier station to 
the halls of the Senate and to diplomatic 
missions. They had undergone a train- 
ing as youths and men that gave them 
power and poise and courage. 

’ The pioneers of Kentucky were, in brief, 
an intelligent, honest, and hardy race, 
strongly imbued with religious sentiment, 
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and trained in a rugged but manly ex- 
perience. Their private virtues were hos- 
pitality, courage, fidelity ; their public vir- 
tues were patriotism, love of order, readi- 
ness for the most arduous public service. 
What they did speaks in their praise. 
What they were so self-contained as not to 
do speaks an even more emphatic eulogy. 

The fair fame of the State they founded 
has sometimes been tarnished by violence 
and lawlessness, and at times shame has 
come upon many for the wickedness of 
the very few. But he who will carefully 
search out the history of her populations 
and the antecedents of Kentucky’s wrong- 
doers will discover in them a class differ- 
ent from the blood of the pioneers. He 
will find that the too frequent homicides 
of certain neighborhoods have an origin 
altogether different, drawn from an origi- 
nally immoral class, and justifying the 
law of heredity. 

But in those areas where the original 
and true pioneers made their lodgement, 
and held it, the stamp of their qualities 
may still be observed, modified by the 
lapse of years, but the same in essentials: 
the badges of a martial, hospitable, truth- 
ful, and self-reliant people. 
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I.—THE GROWTH OF CORPORATIONS. 
BY RICHARD T, ELY. 


NE hundred years ago the opinion was 
often expressed that corporations 
could not succeed, because the practical dif- 
‘ficulties inherent in that form of organiza- 
tion of business were too great to be coun- 
terbalanced by any theoretical advantages 
which it might offer. In the note-books 
of his grandfather, who graduated at 
Princeton College about 1785; Major Rich- 
ard Venable, of the Law School of the 
University of Maryland, finds it stated as 
a fact: beyond controversy that corpora- 
tions must fail in competition with ordi- 
nary private business concerns, because 
the stimulus of self-interest does not act 
with the same force on those who manage 
corporate enterprises as on those who con- 
duct their own affairs in their own way 
for their own profit. This seems to have 
been a common assertion of lawyers, and 
was indeed occasionally heard proclaim- 


ed from the bench as an axiom of politi- 
cal economy, much as it is now a favorite 
saying of many who love dogma rather 
than fact that public undertakings never 
succeed so well as private ventures. Adam 
Smith joins in the condemnation of cor- 
porations which was so general in his day. 
A fewsentences from his immortal Wealth 
of Nations, published, it will be remem- 
bered, in 1776, will help us better than 
pages of explanation to understand the 
feeling of the time with respect to the cor- 
porate principle. ‘‘The trade of a joint- 
stock company is always managed by a 
court of directors. This court, indeed, is 
frequently subject in many respects to the 
control of a general court of proprietors. 
But the greater part of those proprietors 
seldom pretend to understand anything of 
the business of the company....The di- 
rectors of such companies, however, being 
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the managers rather of other people’s mon- 
ey than of their own, it cannot well be 
expected that they should watch over it 
with the same anxious vigilance with 
which the partners in a private copart- 
nery frequently watch over their own. 
Like the stewards of a rich man, they are 
apt to consider attention to small matters 
as not for their master’s honor.... Negli- 
gence and profusion, therefore, must al- 
ways prevail, more or less, in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of sucha company.... 
That a joint-stock company should be able 
to carry on successfully any branch of for- 
eign trade, when private adventurers can 
come into any sort of open and fair com- 
petition with them, seems contrary to all 
experience....The only trades. which it 
seems possible for a joint-stock company 
to carry on successfully, without an ex- 
clusive privilege, are those of which all 
the operations are capable of being re- 
duced to what is called a routine, or to 
such uniformity of method as admits of 
little or no variation.” The trades in- 
cluded by Adam Smith within this class 
were these: first, the banking trade; sec- 
ond, insurance from fire, from sea risk, 
and capture in time of war; third, the 
trade of working and maintaining a ca- 
nal; fourth, the trade of bringing water 
for the supply of a great city. But Adam 
Smith held that even the possibility of 
success could not justify the creation of a 
joint-stock company unless the business 
which it was proposed to prosecute by a 
corporation was of more than ordinary 
utility, and at the same time required a 
greater capital than a private individual or 
copartnership could command. He knew 
of no trade except the four mentioned 
which combined all the circumstances req- 
uisite for the justification of a joint-stock 
company; and by way of illustration he 
cites several instances of failure. Manu- 
facturing corporations, he held, ‘scarce 
ever fail to do more harm than good.” 

It is often remarked that the ‘fathers 
of the republic” endeavored to create such 
institutions as would prevent the accumu- 
lation of wealth and power in the hands 
of a few individuals or families. The 
general aim was to make distinction per- 
sonal. Hach one, it was held, should 
have, so far as practicable, the same op- 
portunities, and should make the best use 
possible of these. Hereditary titles were 
abolished because they confer marks of 
distinction due to the merit of one’s ances- 
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tors, and not to one’s own virtue. Pri- 
mogeniture and the transmission of wealth 
by entailments were abolished, and the di- 
vision of estates encouraged, in order, on 
the one hana, to prevent the absorption of 
any considerable portion of the national 
resources by a few; on the other, to make 
wealth the reward of one’s own frugality, 
diligence, and ability. Yet these men 
who so jealously guarded the rights of the 
many passed no laws and created no in- 
stitutions designed to defend the American 
people against artificial persons devoid of 
soul, gifted with immortality, and devoted 
to the sole purpose of gain. Surprise is 
expressed at this, and we find it difficult 
to understand the strange oversight when 
we read of schemes for the purchase of 
the municipal gas-works of Philadelphia 
by a gigantic corporation, hear rumors of 
avaricious syndicates whose covetous eyes 
are fastened on the water-works of that 
same city, and are occasionally aroused to 
indignation by evidences that private cor- 
porations are usurping the functions of 
government by maintaining armed bands 
of hirelings to shoot down rebellious work- 
ing-men whom their own greed may have 
whipped into revolt. When, however, we 
Jearn that in the time of the Declaration of 
Independence it was supposed that corpora- 
tions could never succeed in competition 
with individual enterprise, 1t becomes easy 
to comprehend the failure of ‘‘the men of 
1776” to guard against present dangers. 
These dangers did not exist then. In 
thirty years, in the second half of the 
eighteenth century, only one corporation 
was formed in Massachusetts, and that was 
of an eleemosynary character. When 
Alexander Hamilton wrote his celebrated 
report on the establishment of the First 
United States Bank in 1790 there existed 
only three banking corporations in the 
United States. Some estimate that rail- 
way corporations own one-fourth of the 
wealth of the country, but they did not 
begin to exist until more than half a cen- 
tury had elapsed after the promulgation 
of the Declaration of Independence: Gas 
companies, which have been so fruitful a 
source of corruption in States and muni- 
cipalities, did not exist at all in the eigh- 
teenth century, and not in large numbers 
much before 1830. Manufactures were 
carried on in the last century in insignif- 
icant shops by men of little wealth, and 
of no great social importance. The word 
manufacturer, in Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
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Nations, did not mean a great proprietor, 
but a man who worked with his own 
hands—a humble artisan. The wealth of 
the civilized world was largely agricultural 
until this century, and great land-owning 
corporations were then of less significance 
than now—at any rate, of different signifi- 
cance. Three-fourths of our population 
was rural when our first census was tak- 
en, and the Physiocrats had in France 
recently advanced the theory that agri- 
culture was the sole source of wealth. 

The contrast with the present time is so 
marked that it is patent to all, and scarce- 
ly needs mention. Take the item of 
banks. Instead of three banking corpo- 
vations, we have nearly if not quite a 
thousand times as many organized under 
national law, to say nothing about those 
organized under the laws of the various 
States. Instead of one charter in thirty 
years in one State, we find that in the sin- 
gle commonwealth of Texas eighty char- 
ters were granted in ninety days in 1885. 

It is unfortunately not possible to state 
exactly how much money is invested in 
corporate enterprises in the United States. 
in England there is an office called the 
Registry of Joint-stock Companies, to 
which returns are made, and which is able 
to furnish accurate statistics about corpo- 
rations; but this could be done only in 
very few, if any, of our States. This in- 
formation is of importance, and the im- 
possibility of ascertaining exact data is 
one among the evils of the absence of uni- 
formity of statistical methods, and of the 
lack of publicity concerning corporate af- 
fairs prevailing in thiscountry. Howev- 
er, data can be procured for certain classes 
-of corporations, and a rough estimate suf- 
ficient for present purposes can be made 
as to the relation between our total wealth 
and that part of it invested in corporate 
enterprises. We have, for example, ex- 
cellent laws for those corporations known 
as national banks, and to enforce them is 
the special duty of an officer called the 
Comptroller of the Currency. His last re- 
port shows that the capital stock paid in 
of national banks amounted to nearly 
-$550,000,000. For private purposes statis- 
tics of railway corporations are laborious- 
ly gathered together. It has already been 
mentioned that, according to some esti- 
mates, one-fourth of the property of the 
country, or a valuation of ten thousand 
millions of dollars out of forty thousand 
millions, belongs to them. ‘This seems 
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like too large an estimate. Probably one- 
fifth would be more accurate, while one- 
eighth is a low estimate. But without 
going into details, hardly called for in a 
study like this, it may be safely said that 
when we add the capital of manufacturing 
corporations, mines, insurance, telegraph, 
telephone, and gas-light companies, ca- 
nals, street-car corporations, steam-ship 
companies, land-owning corporations and 
syndicates, and the various other classes 
of corporations, it will be found that it is 
within the bounds of moderation to esti- 
mate the wealth of corporations as one- 
fourth of the total value of all property in 
the United States. The most significant 
fact, however, is the rapidly increasing 
proportion of all the resources of the coun- 
try which belongs to corporations. Hon. 
Abram §. Hewitt stated a few years ago 
that corporations were modern institu- 
tions, that private corporations did not 
exist fifty years ago, but that they now 
owned from one-third to one-half of the 
capital of the civilized world. This is not 
accurate in every respect, but it is impor- 
tant as registering the results of the ob- 
servation of an active businessman. An- 
other authority has estimated that the 
wealth of corporations in the United 
States is increasing three or four times 
as rapidly as that of private concerns. 
While opinions like these are more or less 
uncertain, they are of value because in the 
main they harmonize with the results of 
all investigations which have been made. 

It is interesting to notice the increasing 
importance of corporations in other coun- 
tries, as it indicates a world-wide move- 
ment which is even more marked in 
America than elsewhere. According to 
an estimate made by the English Hcono- 
mist of November 6, 1886, the accumula- 
tion of capital in England between 1875 and 
1885 amounted to nearly £1,000,000,000, 
of which £186,000,000 was attributed to 
“home railways,” and £200,000,000 to 
other joint-stock companies, or nearly for- 
ty per centum of the increase belonged to 
corporations. If the amount invested in 
foreign corporations by English capitalists 
should be added, it would doubtless bring 
the per centum up to forty-five. A very 
considerable proportion of the increase 
consisted of money lent to local govern- 
ments, to the general government, and to 
foreign countries. Itis thus manifest that 
if the table printed by the Heonomist is cor- 
rect, the capital of business organized on 
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a corporate basis is in England growing 
more rapidly than that of business organ- 
ized on a private basis. Hyvery observer 
of English economic life remarks on the 
conversion of private business enterprises 
into joint-stock companies as one of its 
most marked features. The Economist of 
October 30, 1886, says that there had been 
nearly one hundred such conyersions dur- 
ing that year, and opens its article on 
“Recent New Capital Creations” with 
the remark, ‘‘Throughout the present year 
company promoters have been very active, 
and there are not wanting evidences that 
before long their activity may be consider- 
ably increased.” 

The former distinguished chief of the 
Prussian Statistical Bureau, Dr. Engel, has 
given us some valuable statistics of 1267 
joint-stock companiesin Prussia. The ta- 
ble which he prepared is sufficiently in- 
teresting to justify its quotation: 

Number of 
Joint-stock 


Companies 
created. 


Capital. 
Thalers. 





467,000 

11,454,265 

112) 665,085 
801,585 


is51—Jaly, 1870 
gly, 1870—December 31, 1870. 








Of the 1267 companies, 410 were formed 
before July 30, 1870, whereas in the four 
and a half years following 857 companies 
were created, or more than twice the num- 
ber, manifestly a most enormous increase. 
In the single year 1872 more corporations 
were formed than in the first seventy years 
of the century. 

The private corporation created for busi- 
ness purposes, although of great impor- 
tance only in recent years, has existed for 
four hundred years or more. Some trace 
it back to Rome, but this is doubtless an 
error. The companies which bought the 
revenues of that republic, ‘‘the farmers of 
the revenues,” called ‘‘ societates vectiga- 
lium publicorwm,” to which reference is 
usually made, differed in essential par- 
ticulars from a modern joint-stock com- 
pany. ‘The earliest home of the corpora- 
tion engaged in the pursuit of gain appears 
to have been Italy. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury creditors of the state put together 
their claims—their bonds, as we should say 
—and used them as the basis of a banking 
business. ‘The first one of these banking 
corporations was the Bank of Genoa, 
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founded in 1407. The seventeenth cen- 
tury is remarkable for the number of 
celebrated, indeed, one may say epoch- 
making, joint- stock companies for foreign 
trade, created in Holland, France, and 
England. The first of these great corpo- 
rations for international trade was the: 
Dutch East India Company, founded in 
1602. Other companies followed in Hol- 
land,and the English Hast India Company, 
destined to play a role in the world’s his- 
tory, was established in 1599, and received 
a charter modelled on that of the Dutch 
East India Company in 1613. Other com- 
panies weré soon formed, and some of 
them assisted in the development of the 
American continent. The London Com- 
pany, the Plymouth Company, and the 
Hudson Bay Company may be mentioned. 
France followed in 1628 with the Com- 
pagnie des Indes Occidentales, and in 1664 
with the Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 
Germany did not begin the creation of 
trading corporations so early, and there 
appears to be no record of any such insti- 
tution before the foundation of the Wiener: 
Orientalische Compagnie in 1719. 
Banking corporations were created in: 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
in Sweden, England, Germany, Holland, 
andelsewhere. Some of these banks were: 
of vast national and international impor- 
tance, but there were comparatively few of 
them. Burke tells us that in 1750 there 
were in England not more than “‘ twelve- 
bankers’ shops out of London.” 
Stock-jobbing and corporate swindling 
flourished at an early date. Laws were 
passed in Holland in 1621, 1624, and in 
1677 to check speculation and to protect 
the public. In 1720 we have in France: 
the disastrous failure of John Law’s no- 
torious Compagnie des Indes, better known 
as the Mississippi Company. A worse: 
case of fraudulent inflation of values and 
a more terrible collapse has never been 
revealed by the subsequent history of cor- 
porations. About this same time joint- 
stock companies in England reached the 
conclusion of the first period of their his- 
tory in a panic, in which the South-sea 
Company played the most prominent part. 
In 1720 its stock was selling at 1000, and it. 
guaranteed an annual dividend of fifty per 
centum, which was a better promise than 
Law’s company had ventured to make, for 
that engaged to pay only twelve per cen- 
tum. A fever,a kind of insane epidemic of 
speculation, seized the people. This was. 
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the time of the creation of ‘‘ bubbles,” as 
the unsound joint-stock companies of the 
period werecalled. Among the enterprises 
proposed were schemes for extracting sil- 
ver from lead, for melting shavings and 
casting good boards out of the fluid, for 
the discovery of a perpetual motor, for 
making salt-water fresh, and for making 
oil from sunflowers. One promoter came 
forward and invited subscriptions for ‘‘an 
undertaking which shall in due time be 
revealed.” Even he was able to decamp 
at night with £2000 as the result of one 
day’s exertion. The news of Law’s fail- 
ure in Paris increased the suspicion al- 
ready aroused in London, and alarm soon 
terminated in a panic which ruined thou- 
sands of families. It is worthy of notice 
that when the investigation ordered by 
Parliament into the affairs of the South- 
sea Company revealed fraud and corrup- 
tion, the estates of the directors were confis- 
cated, and used for the benefit of those who 
had suffered by the speculation. Would 
that this just course had always been pur- 
sued! 

The reaction against corporations was 
so extreme in England that joint-stock 
companies, save such as should be char- 
tered by royal grant or by Parliament, 
were forbidden by the ‘‘Bubble Act” of 
1720, and it was not until 1855 that associa- 
tions with limited liability could be call- 
ed into existence otherwise than by spe- 
cial act. 

While there is, then, a history of joint- 
stock associations of capital with limited 
liability, which may be traced back for 
four hundred years, and some features of 
which are still older, it is true that corpo- 
rations devoted to gainful pursuits have 
only in very recent years assumed vast 
importance in the economic life of the 
world. 

The question now arises: What are the 
causes which have led to such momentous 
changes in the organization of industry 
during the past fifty years? The answer 
is not difficult. Owing to discoveries and 
inventions, especially the application of 
steam to industry and transportation, it 
became necessary to prosecute enterprises 
of great magnitude such as could not be 
compassed by the resources of an individ- 
ual or a combination of individuals in the 
ordinary copartnership. This applies es- 
pecially to the means of communication 
and transportation. To provide these in- 
struments of economic life has been gen- 
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erally regarded as one of the functions of 
government, municipal, State, and Feder- 
al. There were two alternatives. This 
might be done either directly, or the duty 
might be transferred to private corpora- 
tions. There was in either case the same 
problem to solve, namely, the management 
of enterprises of unparalleled magnitude 
by delegated action. In onecase managers 
would be chosen by the citizens to promote 
the welfare of the community. The elect- 
ors would have the prosperity of their busi- 
ness interests more or less at stake, and 
would in so far have a motive to induce 
them either themselves to select good men 
to manage such important undertakings 
or to see that their elected agents appoint- 
ed such men, as the case might be. The 
managers themselves would as citizens be 
interested in the success of the enterprises 
intrusted to them. On the other hand, 
there would be the danger of an abuse of 
public trust. In the case of the adoption 
of the corporate principle, the stockhold- 
ers, in so far as their interests are not 
merely speculative, must desire to elect. 
directors who will so manage their prop- 
erty that it will yield large dividends, 
while the directors, themselves stockhold- 
ers, Wish a return on their investment. 
On the other hand, as has already been 
pointed out, the interest of the directors. 
is often not identical with that of the 
property which they manage, and they 
are, aS experience demonstrates, oftener 
faithless to their trust than public ser- 
vants, while the opportunities for their ex- 
posure and punishment are less favorable. 
They may wish to injure the undertaking” 
in which they exercise control in order to 
buy shares at a lower price than they are 
really worth, or they may desire to sacri- 
fice its future to the present for the sake of 
high dividends, so that the price of stock 
may rise unduly, thus enabling them to 
“unload” with profit on a too eredulous 
public. Again, directors may find it to 
their advantage to neglect their interests 
as stockholders in a corporation in order 
to promote their interests as individuals 
or members of a firm engaged in some 
other enterprise. An example is seen in 
railway directors who give themselves 
special freight rates. 

It is thus seen how similar was the prob- 
lem in both cases. Whichever horn of 
the dilemma was grasped, it was necessary 
to learn how to manage great properties 
of a new kind by new methods; and as ex- 
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perience more and more confirms the gen- 
eral principle that all governments should 
perform their functions by agents directly 
under their control, it cannot be said that 
it was easier for men united in corpora- 
tions to learn how to construct and carry 
on those vast undertakings of a public 
nature which have been handed over to 
them. But fifty years ago the Manches- 
ter theory of political economy was un- 
fortunately in its ascendency, and its one 
practical maxim inculcated the reduction 
of the functions of government to a mini- 
mum. 

‘“‘ The Free Trade Advocate and Jour- 
nal of Political Economy, devoted to the 
science of Political Economy,” edited by 
Condy Raguet, was started in Philadel- 
phia in January, 1829, with the motto, 
“ Laissez nous faire.” The first num- 
ber of The United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review, published in 1888, 
bears the anarchistic motto, ‘The best 
government is that which governs least.” 
Then followed the triumph of free trade 
in Great Britain in 1846, and in the rush 
of material prosperity which ensued, the 
policy of do-nothingism for government 
seemed assured. What high hopes at- 
tended the introduction of free trade in 
Great Britain! Englishmen thought that 
all the world would follow their example 
in less than a generation, and Richard 
Cobden, the great apostle of free trade, be- 
lieved that the conditions of perpetual 
peace had been established. The argu- 
ment was simple. Peace will be in the 
interest of nations which have large in- 
ternational dealings with one another, 
and they will follow the course prescribed 
by enlightened self-interest. 

Then our States had tried some experi- 
ments in internalimprovements, including 
railway construction, and had encounter- 
ed, very naturally, grave difficulties. So 
in the enthusiasm for laissez faire, which 
jt was held was certain to usher in an era 
of peace and wealth, we abandoned the 
attempt to perform many public functions 
which corporations were only too anxious 
to assume. Weconcluded that ‘‘ the way 
to improve administration was to abolish 
it.” As Professor Henry C. Adams well 
says-in his treatise on the Relation of 
the State to Industrial Action—the pro- 
foundest study in the English language on 
that subject: ‘‘The advocates of non-inter- 
ference have treated governmentas the old 
physicians were accustomed to treat their 
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patients. Was a man hot, he was bled; 
was he cold, he was bled; was he faint, he 
was bled; was he flushed, he was bled; 
until, fortunately for him, he passed be- 
yond the reach of leech and lancet. This 
has been, figuratively speaking, the form 
of treatment adopted by the people of the 
United States for their local governments, 
and it has worked its natural result of fee- 
bleness and disintegration.” 

Thus did we transfer to corporations 
our railways, and in general all the chief 
means of communication and transporta- 
tion, save the Post-office, wpon which the 
covetous eyes of promoters have been 
fastened, happily in vain. Even our 
municipal water-works were occasionally 
handed over to corporations, gas supply 
was, as a rule, intrusted to them, and 
street-car lines without an exception. 

Well, corporations succeeded no better 
at the start than our States, and they 
have in the management of railways, gas- 
works, and street-car lines never attained 
the proficiency of many branches of the 
public service. Yet they were admirably 
situated for the promotion of their own 
welfare, even if not to the same extent 
for the advancement of the public weal, 
and they had every opportunity for a long 
career of experimentation. Private ad- 
yenturers, to use Adam Smith’s expres- 
sion, could not come into any sort of com- 
petition with them; the only kind of com- 
petition which could affect them, that of 
other corporations, was generally totally 
absent, sometimes legally excluded, and 
seldom worked otherwise than spasmodi- 
cally at intervals; and they were further 
intrusted with enormous powers, and gift- 
ed with extraordinary privileges by gov- 
ernment. Moreover, as they were not 
equal to the tasks they had undertaken, 
they received enormous gifts from the 
public, including over two hundred mill- 
jons of acres of land, and more than one 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars in 
municipal bonds, and to these was fre- 
quently added exemption from the bur- 
dens of taxation. Adam Smith said of 
trading corporations that they rarely if 
ever succeeded without an exciusive privi- 
lege, and often failed even with one. This 
was the case with our great corporations. 
They frequently failed even when favored 
by a practical monopoly. Still, after great 
loss and suffering on the part of many, 
and waste of national resources, men are 
learning how to work advantageously to- 
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gether through corporations. Progress 
has been made in the art of the adminis- 
tration of economic interests by delegated 
authority. It has been found possible, in 
many cases, to interest managers in the 
permanent welfare of corporations, and 
large resources have purchased the best 
brains, which have often more than coun- 
terbalanced a weaker stimulus of self-in- 
terest. Men have also in time been raised 
up by corporate enterprises who thorough- 
ly understand how to manage them, just 
as the English co-operative stores have 
trained up a generation of able managers, 
to which fact their success is largely due. 
The habit of combination has become 
stronger, and the spirit of individualism, 
each man for himself, is being crushed 
out. Co-operation of one kind or anoth- 
er is taking its place among the employ- 
ers and ‘great leaders of commerce and in- 
dustry as well as among laboring-men. 

The success of corporations in every 
field is the result of this evolution. Adam 
Smith said that manufacturing corpora- 
tions were almost invariably a failure, as 
has already been stated, whereas Arnold 
Toynbee, in his excellent work The In- 
dustrial Revolution in England, pub- 
lished in 1884, remarks that in the recent 
depression of the iron trade the iron-works 
of Dowlais, managed on the joint-stock 
system, ‘‘alone remained successful amid 
many surrounding: failures, and that be- 
cause they had the ablest man in the dis- 
trict as manager.” A German student, 
Dr. R. Van der Borght, concluded, in 1883, 
as a result of statistical investigations, 
that brewing was not a suitable industry 
for a joint-stock company, but the success 
of the brewing corporation Guinness and 
Company, with a capital of £6,000,000, 
has recently attracted attention in Eng- 
land, and given a decided impetus to in- 
corporation. It is difficult to say in what 
department of economic life in our own 
country corporations are not successful. 
The undoubted truth is this: failures and 
disasters of one kind and another occa- 
sionally stem the tide perceptibly, but, on 
the whole, corporations continue to absorb 
an increasing proportion of the national 
resources. 

One branch of economic life seems com- 
paratively free as yet from their activity, 
and that is commerce. The great mer- 
cantile establishments of the world are 
still conducted on the individual basis. 
Yet even here a conclusion must not be 
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too hastily drawn, although the necessity 
of quick, alert, and uncontrolled action is 
such that commerce, in the shape of either 
wholesale or retail trade, seems less adapt- 
ed to the joint-stock principle than any 
business not purely speculative. In Eng- 
land co-operative undertakings have made 
very serious inroads on the domain of the 
mercantile community. We have the 
great English Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Limited, in Manchester, with two 
branches, and sixteen purchasing and for- 
warding depots in five countries. When 
it celebrated its ‘‘coming of age,” its 
twenty-first anniversary, in 1884, it re- 
ported ownership of several manufactur- 
ing concerns and of four steam-ships. 
Its sales, growing rapidly, had amounted 
to £388,604,674, and were then at the rate 
of £5,000,000 per annum. Scotland also 
has its great co-operative wholesale house, 
while 962 societies in England in 1882 
sold goods valued at £22,854,484. The 
conditions are just beginning to become 
ripe for co-operation in the United States, 
and this form of industry and commerce 
is only in its infancy with us. But re- 
cent investigations have shown that it is 
growing, and sales of co-operative stores 
in New England now amount to over 
$2,000,000 per annum. 
Agriculture—another great national in- 
terest—is still pursued on the individual 
basis almost exclusively. We have some 
live-stock-raising corporations of impor- 
tance, and a few prosperous co-operative 
agricultural communities in the commu- 
nistic settlements in various parts of our 
land; there are one or two co-operative 
agricultural colonies, not communistic, 
which have recently started, and still 
share the uncertain fate of all new enter- 
prises. These are, of course, comparative- 
ly unimportant, and it is still too early to 
say whether they point to any future na- 
tional movement at all or not. It may be 
that corporations will yet play a réle in 
agriculture, yet it seems altogether prob- 
able that the individual farmer will for 
many years keep the field to himself. ; 
Again we have to call attention to the 
significance of this industrial revolution 
in the midst of which we are living. I 
have spoken of it as the crushing out of 
individualism in the sphere of economic 
life, or, as we sometimes term this life, 
industrial society. Perhaps it would be 
more correct to speak of it as the crushing 
out of isolation. At any rate, this opens 
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up the whole question of the chance of 
the individual. How is the individual 
affected ? Our first answer is apt to be: 
‘“Unfavorably. Individuality is likely to 
disappear, and civilization to deteriorate. 
It is one part of the all-pervading level- 
ling tendencies of our age, which will never 
cease to attack superiority until all eleva- 
tions are removed. Society is becoming 
more and more one dreary plain, from 
which all peaks and mountains have dis- 
appeared.” 

Yet I venture to believe that this first 
answer is erroneous. 
that the single individual is of less impor- 
tance to the world than formeriy. It is 
true that the single individual must put 
himself in connection with others, and 
work with them, if he would accomplish 
anything. This is even so in science. 
Professor Justin Winsor, to give the 
world a satisfactory history of America, 
seeks the co-operation of historians in ey- 
ery part of the country. To write a trea- 
tise on political economy, twenty-five of 
the best scholars in Germany combined 
the results of their acquisitions. Ameri- 
can historians have found it desirable to 
co-operate in the American Historical As- 
sociation ; the political economists thought 
it advantageous to form the American 
Economic Association; and the students 
of modern languages followed with the 
Modern Language Association. If these 
societies are not legal corporations now, 
it is not improbable that they will become 
incorporated in a near future. The su- 
premacy of the individual is disappearing. 
We have now no more Platos and Aris- 
totles; it is probable that in industry, 
commerce, and transportation our Van- 
derbilts and A. T. Stewarts will hereafter 
disappear. Already the railway system 
which is in many respects the best admin- 
istered of all in the United States—I mean 
the Pennsylvania system—is not identi- 
fied with any single person. But this 
does not mean a levelling down; it means 
a levelling up. One tree does not pro- 

‘ject its head above all the other trees in 
the forest, because it is a magnificent for- 
est full of tall trees. The evolution of the 
race has reached that point where the su- 
premacy of the individual is neither need- 
ed nor desired. What we seek now is not 
the chief, but the brother. We have a 
Father in heaven, but grown people who 
have attained to the stature of our nine- 
teenth-century civilization do not want 
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paternalism. We crave fraternalism, and 
without it we would perish. Here again 
we arrive at our democracy, in which we 
rejoice. 

But what is the basis of true individu- 
alism ? It is not isolation, for that means 
barbarism. Is it liberty, freedom of 
movement? Doubtless the largest practi- 
cable amount of liberty for the free devel- 
opment of all our faculties is of the ut- 
most importance. Yet perfect freedom is 
a complete Utopia. Let the anarchist. 
dream of it. We shall never see it. Re- 
straints too are useful within certain lim- 
its. Obstacles to wrong-doing may be 
welcomed. Perhaps the highest ideal is 
perfect freedom to do the right thing in 
every case. We are told, however, that. 
co-operation either through some public 
body or through some voluntary agency 
involves curtailment of individual rights. 
Is this so? The writers of the day seem to- 
forget that freedom is limited by the laws 
of nature, and that subjection to them in a 
state of isolation is often worse than hu- 
man slavery. Imusteattolive. Thisis a. 
terrible and inexorable law. Itmay chain 
me in subjection to the most inhuman 
master. Am I free? No human statute 
compels me, but the laws of my physical 
being transcend the enactments of legisla- 
tures. I form a co-operative society for 
productive purposes. With my fellows I 
agree to certain rules and regulations. 
These did not exist for me before, yet I 
am a thousand times freer. I have gain- 
ed a control over nature. Her laws bear 
less heavily upon me. 

Take another case. Here is a little boy 
hard at work in a factory eleven hours. 
a day. His body will be dwarfed, the 
growth of his mind will be stunted, if 
this continues. Certain men meet in le- 
gislative assembly and decree the release 
of the child. They say that the child 
has rights, and they take measures which 
secure for him opportunity to develop: 
his body in play and his mind in school. 
Now he will become a sturdy, vigorous. 
man, with trained intellect, able to main- 
tain himself among men. Has the law of 
man increased or diminished freedom ? 
So, as I take it, through co-operation by 
means of governmental agencies and 
through yoluntary working together in 
corporate and co-operative enterprises, 
we are gaining a control over the forces 
of nature for all men such as never exist- 
ed before. We are thus opening the way 
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for a more remarkable growth of individ- 
uality than this world has ever seen. 
Again, this material economic life of 
ours, this production of goods, this buying, 
selling, and getting gain, it must ever be 
remembered, is not an end in itself. It is 
but a means to an end. It is the basis of 
our higher life, and is to be valued merely 
as such. The noblest development of our 
being, the grandest triumphs of freedom, 
must be sought in other domains. The 
entire life of a people has been divided 
into eight departments or territories, if 
these expressions may be used. They are 
the following: first, language; second, art; 
third, science and education; fourth, the 
family life; fifth, social life; sixth, the re- 
ligious life; seventh, political life; eighth, 
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the economic life. Now we observe such 
a measure of freedom, of opportunity for 
individuality, in the seven higher spheres 
of life as never could exist before. The 
eighth is merely basic, its purpose is to sub- 
serve most effectively the other spheres 
of life. Thatit accomplishes,on the whole, 
better than formerly. If the amount of 
freedom appears to diminish with prog- 
ress, the appearance is deceptive. Some 
measures which we now advocate, as the 
abolition of child labor, restriction of the 
labor of women, inspection of factories, 
sanitary regulation, and the like, may 
lessen the amount of theoretical liberty; 
but they increase control over nature in 
the individual, and promote the growth of 
practical liberty. 


ON KEEPING BIRDS, 
BY W. T. GREENE, M.A, F.Z.8. 


HO was the first person that put a 

bird in a cage? and what was the 
motive that prompted him or her to do 
so? In all probability it was a woman, 
who, moved by a feeling of tender pity 
for the sufferer, rescued some poor victim 
wounded in the chase, or maybe by a bird 
of prey; and the first cage was doubtless 
a slight affair, rudely built of rushes, or 
perhaps of willow rods, by loving hands, 
to shield the injured prisoner from fur- 
‘ther ill; but soon the desire.to possess a 
bird of one’s own must have taken pos- 
session of other people, and led to the na- 
tive songsters’ being trapped and caged; 
for Venus, we are told, had her doves, 
cand Lesbia at least one sparrow. 

Yes, it must have been a man that first 
caged a canary or a nightingale, in order 
to enjoy the pleasure of listening to its 
sweet notes in full security at home, with- 
out the necessity of dangerous rambling 
through dense woodlands infested by 
beasts of prey; and if so, I am not pre- 
pared to affirm that he did wrong, but on 
the contrary am exceedingly obliged to 
him for setting me an example I do not 
hesitate to follow, although I might not 


have had the moral courage to have taken- 


the initiative in the matter, and been the 
first to cage a bird, which at first sight ap- 
pears a questionable thing to do; but, af- 
ter all, is it treating birds unkindly to put 
them in a cage? On the whole, I think 
not. See what they suffer when they 


have their liberty out-of-doors: the rain 
drenches them, the wind buffets them, 
the cold of winter benumbs them, and 
when the ground is mantled in a garb of 
spotless snow, many thousands of them 
die of hunger, or become so weak from 
prolonged fasting that they fall an easy 
prey to rapacious birds and beasts; while 
in a cage their every want is anticipated 
and provided for, and in the society of the 
beloved lady who watches over them with 
tender care they find more than compen- 
sation for the doubtful boon of liberty 
that they have lost. 

So true is this that I have known of 
more than one poor bird that actually 
died of grief when it no longer beheld 
the dear familiar form of the owner who 
had caressed and fed it. 

There is no animal with which I am 
acquainted, not even that ‘‘ friend of man” 
the dog, that forms so firm, so devoted, so 
tender an attachment for its master or 
mistress as the bullfinech—the naturally 
shy and wood-loying bullfinch, that al- 
most dies of terror when first caught, but 
becomes more readily reconciled to cap- 
tivity than any bird I know. 

A word, however, to my readers here: 
do not buy one of these too charming 
birds unless you have leisure and love 
enough to make it your companion, to 
keep it on your study table or in your 
boudoir, talk to it, whistle to it, feed it 
with tidbits, and teach it to love you. 
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When you have won its confidence, 
which, with gentle perseverance on your 
part, will not take long, your care and at- 
tention will be more than rewarded by 
the empressement with which it will greet 
your return from your business or your 
pleasure; it will hop down to the door of 
the cage as soon as it sees you enter the 
room, and invite you with the most fasci- 
nating of bows to let it out and perch 
upon your finger, where it will talk to 
you in its sweetest tones, and rub its dear 
black velvet poll against your cheek or 
on your hand, purring the while with 
purest and most unalloyed pleasure. It 
will even try to feed you, and instead of 
feeling offended and annoyed-—one lady 
who wrote to me used the word ‘‘disgust- 
ed”—by this profoundest mark of its af- 
fection, feel correspondingly grateful, and 
bless your stars that you have indeed a 
friend, one who would die for you, and 
will, too, if you are cruel enough or 
thoughtless enough to slight it or forget it. 

I do not say that there are no other 
birds capable of becoming devotedly at- 
tached to their owners, but I do affirm 
that not one of them equals the bullfinch 
in this respect. True, I haye known par- 
rots that displayed quite a romantic affec- 
tion for their master or mistress, and yet, 
when parted from them, sulked perhaps 
for a few days, but in the end accepted 
accomplished facts, and, acting upon the 
advice of the poet, when they could not 
be near the dear ones they loved, made 
love to those that were near, which, un- 
der the circumstances, was doubtless the 
most sensible thing they could do. But 
“Bully” is compact of far other clay, and 
I again entreat my readers not to buy 
him unless they mean to love him, for to 
neglect him is to torture him, and most 
cruelly kill him too, 

What a pretty bird he is! and yet some 
writers have described him as clumsily 
made. Fie upon them? Can anything 
be more symmetrical than his form, or 
more quietly beautiful than the varied 
tints of his many-colored coat, or, I should 
say, costume? Velvety black and rosy 
red and delicate lavender gray form a 
charming combination of colors, not one 
of which is obtrusive or ‘‘kills” another, 
as the ladies say, but is rather enhanced by 
the rest, the three different shades form- 
ing a tout-ensemble that is simply perfect. 

A newly captured bullfinch may be 
purchased for three or four shillings, but 
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one that has been tamed and educated 
will often be sold for twenty pounds, and 
I have no hesitation in saying that it is 
worth the money if it is like one dear 
bird I once possessed, that was as loving, 
sensible, and accomplished as a bird could 
be. I hope that he was happy while 
he called me master, and I believe he 
was; at least I know that he preferred my 
society to that of a lady of his own spe- 
cies, who was quite a beauty in-her way, 
and a very clever little thing to boot; but. 
he endured her, nothing more, and I ney- 
er even saw him kiss her once all the time 
they lived together, though he would have 
fed and caressed me all day long if I would 
allow him. 

The English robin is another charming 
bird that has until recently been very sel- 
dom caged; now, however, he has taken 
his place among our domesticated pets, 
and a most delightful one he is, if you 
have only one; for he is not good-temper- 
ed, I must confess, as a rule, and is, more- 
over, of a decidedly jealous and intolerant 
disposition as regards his fellows. He 
has peculiar tastes, too, in the matter of 
diet—repulsive, I might say, for a person 
of his sedate bearing and neat appearance. 
He is remarkably fond of those nasty wrig- 
gling creatures that make digging in the 
garden a horror for me, but afforded the 
late Mr. Darwin material for an instruc- 
tive and interesting book. 

These eccentricities apart, however, the 
robin is a very desirable bird. I need not 
say that he is pretty; his red frontlet and 
breast and his dark olive-green coat tes- 
tify to that fact pretty plainly. He is. 
very bold and familiar, and soon becomes. 
quite tame, even to sitting on the hand of 
the person who feeds him; but it is all 
cupboard love on his part; he only pre- 
tends to be fond of his master for the sake 
of what he can get. 

The robin’s song is one of the prettiest. 
to be heard in our English Janes, and has 
the further merit of being poured forth as 
frequently in winter as in spring or sum- 
mer. In the house he will sing almost the 
whole year round, except while actually 
moulting. His diet in-doors should con- 
sist of bread and milk, ants’ eggs, meal- 
worms, and a little lean meat occasionally, 
upon which he will grow tamer and pret- 
tier every day. It is a pity that two of 
these birds cannot usually be kept togeth- 
er—never, if they are both males, and not. 
always even if they are a pair. 
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Our English robin has many near re- 
lations abroad, among which I may men- 
tion the well-known American blue-rob- 
in, and that charming Indian bird com- 
monly called the Peking nightingale, 
which, it is scarcely necessary to observe, 
is a true robin, and not a nightingale at 
all. I have said so much about this bird, 
the leiothrix of scientific authors, in an- 
other place that I have but little to report 
about it here, except that tame and con- 
fiding, pretty and interesting, as it is in 
every way, it is nevertheless a perfect 
nuisance in a mixed aviary, where it will 
eat up every egg it finds that it is able to 
pierce with its orange-tipped dagger of a 
bill. The male leiothrix sings very pret- 
tily, but not as well as his English con- 
gener, the robin-redbreast. 

There are a great many fine songsters. 
There are the nightingale, queen (king ?) 
of song, the mocking-bird, the leiotlirix, 
the drongo, an Indian bird, and the pros- 
temadera, of New Zealand, where it is 
commonly called the tui, from its ery, or 
parson-bird, from two white plumes it 
wears beneath its chin. 

Well, I need hardly say that while an 
American would probably award the palm 
to his native mocking-bird, I as a British- 
er would vote for the nightingale, though 
I must confess that I think the blackeap 
runs Philomela very near, and my friend 
Sefior Leite would doubtless record his 
for the sabia of his native Brazil, where it 
sings all day on the top of the palm-tree, 
and ravishes all hearts with the charms 
of its soul-entrancing melody. 

The drongo’s minstrelsy I do not care 
very much about; it is starlingish rather, 
and somewhat loud; but the small body 
from which this music proceeds (it is not 
as large as a thrush) is worth more than 
its weight in sterling gold, seeing that the 
importer will not part with one of these 
birds for a less sum of money than thir- 
teen or fourteen pounds. 

Another Indian favorite is the mynah, 
a handsome fellow, rather larger than a 
starling, or perhaps I should say about 
the size of a jackdaw, clad in velvety 
black, with golden yellow wattles, legs, 
and bill. Heisan accomplished linguist, 
it is generally allowed, and used at one 
time to be very dear, but now he can be 
bought for about twenty-five or thirty 
shillings, thanks to Mr. A. H, J amrach, of 
Poplar, who has done so much to popu- 

larize exotic birds by bringing down the 
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prohibitive prices formerly asked and ob- 
tained for them. 

These mynahs, however, notwithstand- 
ing their value as speaking birds, are not 
great favorites of mine, for from the na- 
ture of their food—boiled rice, fruit, meat, 
egg, etc.—they require a very large cage 
and continual attention to keep them 
clean and presentable in refined society; 
nor do I, for the same reason, much ad- 
mire the gorgeously plumaged cissa, or 
hunting crow, another magnificent Ind- 
ian; or the hoopoos, with their crown 
which they are said to have exchanged 
for one of gold, or the jays of many kinds, 
that are certainly among the most beau- 
tiful of birds, and have their representa- 
tives in every land and clime. 

In their wild state all the members of 
the jay family rob nests and eat the eges 
and young of other birds, our British rep- 
resentative of the order being very de- 
structive among youthful pheasants and 
partridges, for which reason he is perse- 
cuted by the game-keepers, who shoot him 
wherever found, while the gardeners bear 
him scarce less grudge for pilfering their 
fruit and pease. 

All the Corvidee are capable of imitating 
the human voice, though perhaps the ra- 
ven is the most fluent speaker among them. 
I may add that I have never actually kept 
one of these ill-omened fowl, for that ‘‘bird 
or fiend” that sat above poor Edgar Poe’s 
chamber door, and would persist in croak- 
ing ‘‘Nevermore,” has prejudiced me 
against the whole race. I once saw sev- 
eral full-grown young ones in Leadenhall 
Market, one of which already barked in 
imitation of a puppy-dog, and I inquired 
their price of the attendant, who replied, 
“Thirty shillings each.” ‘How much 
for this bird?” I continued, pointing to. 
the barker. ‘‘Oh! that one’s two pound,” 
said the man. I thanked him and turned 
away. 

Ravens will breed, I have been told, in 
captivity, and if the progeny could be regu- 
larly disposed of at the price indicated, it. 
would not be an unprofitable speculation 
to keep a few of them, with their wings. 
cut, in one’s back yard, for these birds 
will eat and thrive upon anything that. 
comes to table, and as they are decidedly 
long-lived, it is reasonable to suppose that. 
their progeny would be numerous. In 
England the raven is becoming scarce, but 
it is yet to be met with in Scotland in con- 
siderable numbers. , 
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The magpie is one of the Corvidee which 
it would be invidious to pass over in silence 
after mentioning the raven and the jay. 
True, it is not as big as the former, nor as 
gorgeously apparelled as the latter, but it 
is a very nice bird nevertheless. 

The Australian magpie, or pied crow, is 
justly famed above all its congeners for 
its talents as a songster, no less than for 
the power of mimicry it also possesses. I 
might fill a good-sized volume with an- 
ecdotes of these birds, but must content 
myself at present with relating one or two 
instances of their sagacity. One that be- 
longed to a friend of mine in the colony 
of Victoria was allowed to ramble about 
the grounds at his sweet will, and would, 
when attacked by the wild crows, throw 
himself on his back and fight them with 
beak and claw; but presently finding that 
half a dozen to one was long odds against 
him, he would jump up and anathematize 
them in good—or bad—colonial English, 
when his enemies immediately retreated in 
terror, and Jack returned jauntily to his 
master’s residence, whistling the tune of 


“There’s nae guid luck aboot the house, 
There’s nae guid luck ava.” 


The same bird was a clever hunter after 
centipedes and scorpions, which he dis- 
played great ingenuity in extracting from 
their hiding-places. 

Another magpie I had the privilege of 
knowing was almost equally intelligent, 
and saved his mistress the trouble of call- 
ing the maid every morning by shouting 
out, as soon as it was day, “ Bella, get up, 
you lazy slut, and get Micky’s breakfast le 
He too had the run of the place, but dis- 
appeared at length. Whether stolen by 
a passing tramp, or a victim to domestic 
vengeance, who shall say ? 

There are no singing-birds in Australia, 
we have often been told, but the assertion 
is of far too sweeping a description, for 
these magpies, or pied crows, really sing a 
loud, certainly, but a very charming whis- 
tling song that wonderfully relieves the 
monotony of the antipodean ‘‘ bush,” and 
forms an ever-welcome contrast to the in- 
cessant chirp of the cicadas that abound in 
every tree, and make daylight hideous by 
their unbearable noise. 

The Australian bush, however, notwith- 
standing the cicadas and a few other draw- 
backs, is a charming place—that is, where 
its fastnesses have not been profaned by 
the advent of the almost ubiquitous pros- 
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pector for gold—and its feathered inhabi- 
tants are among the most delightful of pets. 
T shall not have a great deal to say about 
them here, however, although I cannot re- 
frain from briefly mentioning a few of the 
more desirable species, in addition to my 
old friend the magpie, or pied crow. 

Every one knows the budgerigar—also 
called the undulated grass parrakeet—but 
every one is not aware that he can by a 
little patience and perseverance be con- 
verted into a most charming pet,and taught 
to perform all sorts of clever and amusing 
tricks. One of these birds that I once pos- 
sessed had learned of his own accord to 
sing like a canary, and I have received 
accurate and reliable information con- 
cerning other individuals of the same 
species that actually learned to repeat 
quite a number of words, which, how- 
ever, I do not consider very extraordi- 
nary, in view of the conformation of this 
bird’s beak and throat, seeing that I have 
also owned a genuine talking canary, and 
have seen bullfinches, blackbirds, and star- 
lings that had the faculty of imitating the 
human voice. 

The Paridee, or tits, are charming birds 
with a strong family likeness running 
through the entire group; they are very 
delightful cage birds, and can be readily 
made quite tame by a judicious course of 
bribery with kernels of nuts, hemp-seed, 
and meal-worms. Care must be taken, 
however, not to place them in the same 
enclosure with weaker or more defence- 
less members of the feathered tribes, for 
they are all more or less mischievously 
disposed, and failing their favorite diet, 
are partial to a dish of brains—an expen- 
sive luxury at all times, but especially 
so where the providers are exotic birds, 
worth, perbaps, their weight in gold. 

Nevertheless, as I have said, the tits in 
their proper place, which means a large 
cage or a sheltered garden aviary, are very 
delightful little creatures; but the quaint- 
looking bearded tit is perhaps the very 
nicest of them all. This bird seldom 
visits Britain of its own accord, but is fre- 
quently imported from Holland and Bel- 
gium, and is in considerable request by 
amateurs, who should, however, be pos- 
sessed of some knowledge of this favorite’s 
habits, or he will not long survive in their 
possession. 

Tn his wild state the bearded tit lives ex- 
clusively on insects and young mollusca, 
which he collects among the reeds where 
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BULLFINCHES, 


he chiefly resides, so that it can readily be 
imagined that he will not thrive on a diet 
of seeds, or even of hard-boiled eggs. Gen- 
tles in the larva or pupa stage, however, 
can be readily procured all the year round, 
and ants and their eggs are also obtain- 
able—may, indeed, be preserved alive and 
fresh in perforated tin canisters for 
months, or a colony of them may be es- 
tablished in one’s garden, where it will 
become no despicable boon for insectivo- 
rous captive birds, and, unless one has a 
peach-house, not interfere with the human 
proprietor of the place. In aglass case in 
a greenhouse, too, an old Wardian case, 
for instance, ants will even multiply as 
freely as fur moths in a barrel of rabbit- 
skins, providing some of the larvze of the 
ubiquitous flesh-fly are given to them 
now and then for food. 

The remaining English tits are the great 
tit, or ox-eye, the blue tit, the crested tit, 
the marsh-tit, and the coal-tit, otherwise 
coletit—all very charming birds, where 
there are no eggs to be sucked and no oth- 
er birds to be tormented. The family is 
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largely represented in America and in 
Asia, nor in Africa and Australia are re- 
lations wanting of our English Paride, 
and without exception all of them are 
delightful birds, some even to an extreme 
degree. 

The bulbuls I consider:to be an allied 
group, and need only mention their name 
to set my readers thinking of the Arabian 
Nights and ‘Lalla Rookh.” Some of 
these birds, as the Syrian bulbul, for in- 
stance, are easily kept in England, and at 
least one instance is reported from Ger- 
many of their having reared a brood in 
that country. 

The Columbidee form a large and most 
natural group of birds, all of which are 
suited, I might say eminently suited, for 
domesticity, with the exception of a few 
species that live principally or entire- 

‘ly on fruit, and are distinguished from 
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their granivorous congeners by the gen- 
eric name Carpophagee. These latter are 
rarely imported successfully to Europe, 
yet the magnificent, nay, gorgeous, Nico- 
bar pigeon has been lodged at the ‘‘ Zoo,” 
and lived for some time there, while un- 
der the fostering care of M. Vekemann he 
has even multiplied his kind in the zo- 
ological gardens of Antwerp. The smaller 
doves, however, are more likely to attract 
the notice of lovers of cage birds; not that 
they particularly shine in a cage, for 
their lively disposition ill adapts them 
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semble the sound produced by tapping 
quickly with the finger on the musical (?) 
instrument in question, the gorgeous green- 
winged Indian dove and its Australian 
congener, to which it bears so strong a re- 
semblance that I fancy one is but a local 
variety of the other, are quite hardy, and 
if turned out during the summer into an 
out-door aviary, become so thoroughly ac- 
climatized before the winter sets in that 
they may be safely left out, even during 
the severest portion of the year, namely, 
the early spring, when the keenest east 
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for confinement; but in an aviary of suit- 
able dimensions, where they have room 
to fly freely about, and bushes in which 
to perch, they are seen to great advantage, 
and are really most delightful pets. One 
or two drawbacks, however, are insepara- 
ple from keeping doves; they are very 
quarrelsome, and most of them are very 
susceptible to cold. 

No rule, however, is without its excep- 
tion, and the zebra-dove, with its quaint 
undulated markings, the bronze-spotted 
doye, the tambourine-dove, so called from 
its peculiar note, which is thought to re- 


winds are usually blowing, often for weeks 
ata time, so that these small exotic pigeons 
may be fairly looked upon as exceptional- 
ly hardy. 

The tambourine-dove, however, is per- 
haps more susceptible to cold than the 
others, and experience has taught me that 
he does not become altogether acclima- 
tized the first year he is turned out, but if 
housed from the middle of November un- 
til the middle or end of March, he may 
afterward be safely left to take his chance 
with the native and Northern birds in the 
garden aviary, especially if the aspect of 
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the latter is, as it should be, south or south- 
westward. 

Fogs and rain try these birds more than 
actual cold, and it is almost needless to 
point out that a snug air-tight, or I should 


say draught-proof, retreat should always _ 


be provided for their accommodation dur- 
ing the winter season, in addition to the 
open-air flight in which they love to bask 
during the warm and genial summer 
months. 

Many of the exotic doves will breed 


quite freely in a good-sized aviary, Geof- . 


frey’s dove, for instance, the Australian 
crested dove, the rarer striated and spot- 
ted winged doves from northern Austra- 
lia, and others, all of which, however, 
must be taken in-doors by the middle of 
October at latest, and kept in a warm room 
or house until the middle of May or the 
beginning of June, when they will much 
enjoy being turned out again. 

Apropos of doves, it is a very common, 
I might almost say universal, error to des- 
ignate the semi-domesticated collared or 
laughing turtle by the name of ring-dove, 
which belongs, rightfully or wrongfully 
I shall not now stay to inquire, to a total- 
ly different species, the wood-pigeon, to 
wit, which does not make an agreeable 
cage bird, for it is almost irreclaimably 


wild. Of course there are instances on 
record contradicting this assertion, and 
proving Columba palumbus to be as tame 
and gentle as the bird to which I have 
just alluded really is; but there are ex- 
ceptions to every rule, we know, and tame 
wood-pigeons merely confirm the general 
correctness of the proverb in question. 

The collared turtle is admittedly gentle 
and tame; not that these birds do not oc- 
casionally squabble among themselves, for 
they both can and do wage fierce battle 
with each other in the spring-time if there 
chances to be an odd male or female in 
the dovery; so that the expression ‘as 
gentle as a dove” cannot be accepted 
without some qualification. With their 
owners, however, these pretty and very 
inexpensive birds are invariably most 
kind and gentle, and I know of no more 
delightful pets for a child in whom it is 
desired to foster the love of the feathered 
portion of creation. 

A natural association of ideas now 
brings me to the gems of the bird world, 
considered as to their adaptability for 
household pets—the waxbills. They are 
more brilliantly colored than other birds; 
but for prettiness, neatness of carriage, 
sprightliness, happy, confiding disposi- 
tion, frugality, endurance, and general 
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adaptability to cage life, I know of nothing 
to approach these Lilliputians among the 
birds, many of whom,when in full health 
and vigor, weigh about one dram each, 
or the eighth part of an ounce! 

Millet forms their chief food, whether 
in their wild state or in captivity; this 
nutritious seed, however, may be advan- 
tageously varied now and then by a hand- 
ful of hay seed scattered on the floor of 
the aviary or cage, and the waxbills will 
find a world of enjoyment in turning it 
over in search of the many tidbits it con- 
tains. A fresh sod of long grass they 
also appreciate highly, and it is both 
amusing and interesting to watch them 
daintily threading their way through the 
blades of verdure, which to them is a ver- 
itable jungle, wagging their tails, and 
bobbing their heads up and down the 
while every second, while their joyful 
and incessant twittering testifies to the 
pleasure they experience from the change 
to soft and humid grass from hard and 
arid sand and perches. 

The smallest and most charming of 
these miniature birds are the orange- 
breasted, the orange-cheeked, the com- 
mon gray, the lavender, the blue-eared 
(not unfrequently called the cordon bleu), 
the African fire-finch, the St. Helena wax- 
bills, and the common and green avada- 
vats. Given suitable temperature and 
appropriate surroundings, most of these 
pretty little creatures will build nests, lay 
eggs, and bring up young in England, and 
nothing can be more interesting than to 
watch them at play, to observe their antics, 
and even their little squabbles during what 
the French call la saison des amours. 

Many of the waxbills are gifted with 
the faculty of song, notably the avadavats 
and the orange-cheek—an accomplish- 
ment, however, that I do not greatly val- 
ue, although it adds considerably to their 
attractions in the eyes of numerous ama- 
teurs. For my part [have a great respect 
for the manikin family, of which the va- 
rious members generally sing in dumb- 
show. The chief species belonging to this 
group, also frequently called nuns, are 
the black-headed,: the white-headed, the 
brown, the two and the three colored, the 
bronze-winged, and the pied or magpie 
manikins, to which I add the spice-bird, 
which is usually classed with the gros- 
beaks, and the Australian manikin, also 
known by the inappropriate name of 
chocolate-finch, for it also sings in dumb- 
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show, and has no affinity whatever with 
the finches properly so called. 

Both the waxbills and the manikins 
can usually be purchased very cheaply in 
London, often for a shillmg apiece, but 
are, in view of their many sterling quali- 
ties, really worth their weight in gold. 
Their habitat, with the exceptions noted 
above, is either Africa or Asia. 

There is an allied group of charming 
cage birds, rather larger than the waxbills, 
which is by some writers classed with the 
grosbeaks, in consequence of the thickness, 
or comparative stoutness rather, of their 
bills, but in my opinion these desirable 
birds are more nearly related to the spar- 
row. We receive, among others, from 
Australia the zebra-finch and the parson- 
finch, both of which are as beautiful as 
they are interesting and amusing, the 
double-headed and the cherry-headed or 
modest grass-finches, which are all hardy, 
and eminently suited for domestication. 

At one time these birds were very ex- 
pensive: thus I paid fifteen shillings for 
my first pair of zebras, thirty shillings for 
my parsons; and the diamond-sparrows, 
a closely allied species, were considered 
cheap at one pound sterling apiece. Now 
they can be obtained for five, eight, and 
twelve shillings a pair respectively. 

Another prettily marked bird, now be- 
ginning to be known as the ribbon-finch, 
but which was formerly called by the 
less euphonious name of “ cutthroat,” in 
consequence of a band of bright red ex- 
tending from ear to ear under the chin of 
the male, may be classed with the fore- 
going. In all its habits it is a sparrow, 
as fussy and quarrelsome as our semi-do- 


_mestic London bird, makes like it a nest 


in any convenient hole, or, if in a tree, 
domes it with hay or fibre, feeds chiefly 
on seed, but brings up its young on in- 
sects or animal food of some kind. The 
male has a pleasing little song, but, as I 
have said, is decidedly quarrelsome, espe- 
cially during the breeding season. 

Some of these sparrows will nest any- 
where and everywhere, and will rear a 
numerous progeny without any particu- 
lar attention or interference on the part 
of the amateur; while others, on the con- 
trary, are very fastidious in their choice 
of a dwelling-place, and even when they 
finally make up their minds to construct 
a nest and lay eggs, will very often not 
rear the young, but remorselessly toss 
them out of their cradle when they are 
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about a week or ten days old, and imme- 
diately start to build a new nest. This 
cruel conduct of theirs is, I fancy, the re- 
sult of inexperience, for as they get older 
I find, in the majority of cases, they get 
wiser too, and the lamentable slaughter 
of the innocents is not persisted in. Should 
the old birds, however, continue to mal- 
treat their offspring after the first year, it 
will be better to get rid of them, and give 
their place to some of their fellows with 
less unnatural proclivities. 

Nearly allied to the manikins are the 
Bengalis, or Bengalees, of which three va- 
rieties are in the market: one all white, 
another white and fawn, and a third white 
and brown. They are very nice little 
birds, but act capriciously in the matter 
of nesting and feeding their young, after 
the manner of the ribbon-finches. The 
price of these Japanese toys has declined 
from two or three guineas to about twelve 
or fifteen shillings a pair. 

I cannot pass on to another section of 
my subject without a glance at that old 
favorite of connoisseurs, the Java spar- 
row, once an expensive acquisition, but 
now frequently sold for twelve or four- 
teen shillingsadozen. Of this well-known 
species there are now two varieties offered 
to amateurs by the dealers, namely, the 
common gray and the white. The latter 
is of Chinese or Japanese creation, and 
not long since was very expensive; at 
present, however, it is comparatively 
cheap; that is to say, a pair may be pur- 
chased for about fifteen shillings, possibly 
in some cases even less. Both the com- 
mon Java sparrow, otherwise the paddy 
or rice bird, and the white variety, breed 
freely in captivity, making a large nest of 
hay, twigs, and fibre, lined with feathers, 
in a box or hole of any kind. The eggs 
are white, and the young are readily 
reared on bread and milk and ants’ eggs. 

What an amount of sentiment has been 
wasted on a class of small parrots com- 
monly called love-birds, or inseparables, 
which are about the size of a bullfinch, but 
in one or two instances somewhat less! 
It was once currently believed that they 
must be procured in pairs, and that if one 
of them died, the other would not long 
survive; but this is quite a mistake, as I 
have proved in several instances, which I 
have related in detail in my work on Par- 
rots in Captivity. 

In the matter of plumage the love-birds 
are not showy, green being the ground 
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color with them all, relieved in some spe- 
cies by red on the face, by blue on the 
wings and back in others, and in yet oth- 
ers by delicate lavender gray on the head 
and neck; all are short and squat in fig- 
ure, very dull and listless in a cage, but 
quick and lively in a large aviary, in 
which latter situation they ought only to 
be kept. 

The love-birds seldom learn to speak, 
and most of them have a shrill, scream- 
ing note that is far from agreeable. 

Some of them will breed in confine- 
ment—the blue-wings,rosy-faced, and lay- 
ender-headed species for example; but the 
red-faced love-birds do not; at least in 
this country they have not done so, to my 
knowledge, so far; but I imagine they 
have scarcely had fair play allowed them 
in this respect by their owners, With 
the exception of the Madagascar or laven- 
der-headed love-bird, which is perfectly 
hardy, all these little parrots must be 
taken in-doors in the autumn, and be 
warmly housed during the inclement 
months of the year. 

Formerly very dear, all the love-birds 
are now cheap, excepting the rosy-faced, 
for which dealers yet demand from five 
to seven pounds sterling a pair. 

An article on cage: birds without any 
reference to the larger parrots seems some- 
thing like the drama of Hamlet with the 
vole of the Prince of Denmark left out; 
but I can do no more than mention them 
in this paper. 

Who that has read books of American 
travel—South American travel at least— 
has not been fascinated by the accounts of 
the marvellous living gems that make the 
forests of Brazil, Mexico, and the inter- 
vening isthmus a realization of the dream 
of the author of Aladdin’s adventures in 
the subterranean garden whither he went 
to seek the wonderful lamp for his pre- 
tended uncle the magician—a garden 
where the fruit upon the trees were pre- 
cious stones of inestimable value? Anda 
visit to the Gould collection of humming- 
birds at Kensington incontestably proves 
that the writers in question have scarcely 
if at all exaggerated in their account of 
what they saw, for what inconceivable 
combinations of form and color do we not 
behold in these miniature birds!—colors 
the most enchanting, and forms as eccen- 
tric and bizarre. To imagine them they 
must be seen, and when seen, the heart of 
the spectator is filled with an intense de- 
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sire to become the possessor of such un- 
paralleled loveliness. 

Well, such possession is not as impos- 
sible as might at first sight appear, for 
humming-birds have actually not only 
been brought to Europe alive, but have 
been preserved in Paris in perfect health 
and beauty for some time, and, for any- 
thing I know to the contrary, some of 
them may yet constitute a perpetual joy 
to their owners, for that they are things 
of beauty I suppose no one will deny. 

Dr. Russ, of Berlin, the well-known or- 
nithologist, thus relates in his Hand-Book, 
page 840, on the authority of Professor Al- 
phonse Milne-Edwards, the circumstance 
to which I am alluding: ‘‘ A French wo- 
man who formerly resided for some years 
in Mexico has already twice brought over 
a number of humming-birds (colubris) to 
Europe, and in the July of 1876 I saw more 
than fifty of them, belonging to five or six 
different species, flying about in her cage.” 

Amateurs may therefore confidently 
hope to see the living gems and blossoms 
of the tropics transferred to their aviaries 
in the south and west, for ‘‘there is a 
certain syrup,” says the same authority, 
‘“in which these most lovely [allerlieb- 
sten] birds find suitable nourishment.” 
True, he omits to give the formula, but no 


doubt that is to be obtained, and then a 
collection of the Trochilidee will be a sight 
to make men marvel, and ladies pause 
ere they authorize the wholesale slaughter 
of these animated jewels for the adorn- 
ment (?) of their hats and bonnets. 

The British song-thrush is, to my mind, 
a disappointing bird, and so is the lark of 
these humid islands, perhaps because too 
much is expected by a stranger of the 
former, and the latter cannot be readily 
reconciled to a life of captivity in a nar- 
row cage when the boundless realms of 
space are his natural habitat. 

In Brittany, where I lived for many 
years, we had no song-thrushes that I re- 
member. Grives there were in plenty, 
but I faney they were missel, and not 
song thrushes; at least they were larger 
than any I have seen in England; and 
redwings and fieldfares were abundant in 
winter. Of course I had read a great deal 
about the music of the spotted thrush in 
my natural history books, and was most 
anxious to compare the accounts I found 
there with the reality. At length my 
wish was gratified, and, as I have said, I 
was greatly disappointed. Yet hear what 
others have to say. 

“The song-thrush,” writes a German 
author, ‘‘is the great charm of our woods, 
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which it enlivens by the beauty of its 
song. The rival of the nightingale, it an- 
nounces in varied accents the return of 
spring, and continues its delightful notes 
during all the summer months, particu- 
larly at morning and evening twilight.” 
‘Tt is,” continues the same author, ‘‘ to 
procure this gratification in his dwelling 
that the bird-fancier rears it, and deprives 
it of its liberty; and he thus enjoys the 
pleasure of the woods in the midst of the 
city.” 

Selfishness, I fear, is at the bottom of 
the desire to keep birds in a cage, as I 
have already hinted, and if excusable at 
all, the motive must be consecrated and 
rendered legitimate by the most careful 
attention to the little prisoners, and the 
most earnest desire to render their lives 
as happy and as comfortable as possible. 

There is one bird, however, I must, in 
conclusion, ask my readers not to cage— 
I mean the skylark. The free denizen of 
the empyrean is out of place behind the 
bars of even the best-appointed cage, and in 
an aviary his unconquerable love of liberty 
will prompt him to dash himself against 
the bars in a manner so distressing to be- 
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hold that no person with a heart could 
keep him captive for a moment. 

I have known instances of young larks 
that were stolen from the parental nest 
when they were no more than a few days 
old, and were brought up by the hand of 
a gentle lady, which, nevertheless, on be- 
ing turned into a large, well-grassed gar- 
den aviary, as soon as they were able to 
feed themselves, became quite wild in less 
than a fortnight, and so injured them- 
selves in their frantic efforts to escape 
that one of them died from the effect of 
its self-inflicted wounds, and the others 
were allowed to fly away, which they did - 
right joyfully, nor were they ever seen 
again by their former owner. 

American birds I may not now dwell 
upon, but I cannot refrain from just men- 
tioning that a multitude of delightful cage 
birds are imported from the dual conti- 
nent. The cardinals, indigo-birds, non- 
pareils, the rare and beautiful rupicolas, 
the orioles, and numerous parrots, each 
more delightful than the other, are cases 
in point; but I must refrain, and bring 
my long-winded, but I hope not altogeth- 
er uninteresting, article to a close. 
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THE ROUTE OF THE WILD 
IRISHMAN, 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 


HIS wild Irishman is the fast 
train which carries the Amer- 
ican mails from London to Holy- 
head, en route to Dub- 
lin and Queenstown. It 
drives down from Eus- 
ton to Chester at a speed 
of forty miles or more an 
hour, and issuing from 
that quaint, gabled, and 
galleried city through a 
gap in the splendid walls, 
it continues on its course 
to Holyhead along the 
picturesque shores of 
North Wales. 

Many Americans trav- 
el by it, as in leaving or 
in joining the Atlantic 
steamer at Queenstown 
they can save several 
hours. by taking this 
route, but it is usually 
night when they are borne along, and the jour- 
ney finds no dwelling-place in their memories. 
They miss the long reaches of solidly built sea- 
wall which the high tides of the Dee bespatter and gnaw at; 
and while propping up their weary heads, and striving to 
shut their senses to the jolt and jar of the train, they are un- 
consciously flying under the embattlements of historic cas- 
tles, along the base of sea-washed mountains, and through 
the great iron tube which bridges the Menai Strait. Precipitous cliffs frown down 
upon the meteor-like train: on one side are the stormy waters of the St. George's 
Channel, and on the other the mountains descend without any intervening foot-hills:; 
but by means of tunnels, embankments, and viaducts every natural obstacle in the 
route of the Wild Irishman has been overcome. 

The distance between Chester and Holyhead is accomplished in less than two 
hours; a tubular bridge spans the Menai Strait, the ferrying of which formerly led 
to many tragedies; another bridge is hung over the Conway River, and Penmaen- 
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mawr is pierced by a tunnel, through 
which the train winds like a ring through 
the nose of a savage. 

When the train leaves Chester it almost 
immediately crosses the boundary line be- 
tween Cheshire and North Wales, and for 
the rest of the distance to Holyhead it is 
in that country. The Dee is visible out 
of the carriage windows, like a brazen 
serpent crawling over a desert of mud and 
sand. At high-water the whole space be- 
tween the banks is overflowed, but as the 
ebbing tide withdraws it only leaves a 
winding rivulet, which is of little use to 
any except the smallest craft. Once the 
river was wide and deep, but the channel 
has been shoaled by the washings of the 
hills, and the traffic which belonged to 
the Dee has sought the Mersey. Only a 
narrow tongue of land which Cheshire 
thrusts out separates the two rivers, and a 
little below Chester we can see from the 
windows of the Wild Irishman the place 
where they meet and mingle. 

On the other side of the train lies a 
country of increasing hilliness—a land- 
scape like that of England, with trim hedge- 
rows, thatched cottages, and the solid-look- 
ing sculpturesque foliage which is a sort 
of atonement for the persistent humidity 
of the climate. Hawarden, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s seat, is about two miles off the 
line, and about twenty minutes after leav- 
ing Chester the train runs close against 
the walls of Flint Castle—a gaunt mass of 
naked rock, upon which decay has set no 
sign of regret, and age has put no as- 
suaging mantle. The castle was built by 
Edward I., and Shakespeare has made its 
‘“nude ribs” and ‘‘ tattered” battlements one 
of the scenes in his play of Richard II. 

Behind the hills which slope down to 
Flint is Holywell, a town which derives 
its name from a miraculously copious 
spring, of such efficacy in healing that the 
beautiful gothic shrine built over it, and 
ascribed to the generosity of the mother of 
Henry VII., is hung with the crutches and 
trusses of those who have been cured by 
bathing in it. 

Beyond Holywell and Mostyn nearly 
every village along the coast aspires, with 
some success, to be a watering-place. The 
climate is salubrious, but how bleak, how 
Novemberish, to us who have just escaped 
from the Senegambian fervor of the Amer- 
ican July! The thermometer is down be- 
low 60°, but the women are dressed in mus- 
lins and poplins, and the children, digging 
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and building in the sands, are bare-legged 
and bare-shouldered. 

The Wild Irishman scarcely slackens 
its speed at Rhyl, the flat and rectangular 
little watering-place whose noisy excur- 
sionists from Lancashire and Yorkshire 
bathe in a yellow mixture of mud washed 
down from the Dee and the Mersey, and 
we also will pass it by, leaving it, with 
Abergeley, Llandulas, and Colwyn Bay, 
to tourists who have time to see the coast 
in detail. But presently we cross a river 
which, flowing down from between high 
hills, empties into the sea within sight of 
the train, at a point where a massive head- 
land juts outward, and reaching the far- 
ther side, we are borne under the shadow 
of a cliff-like wall.. We look out and up, 
and there are towers, battlements, and 
parapets. Theseareso high, and the train 
is so close to the base, that we have to al- 
most dislocate our neck in order to see 
the summit. Itisa castle, nota cliff; but 
it seems to grow out of the rock upon 
which it stands, and when it was built 
nature and art joined hands to give it a 
double strength. 

When Edward I. had conquered the 
Welsh he built three great castles to keep 
the vanquished down, and though dis- 
mantled and despoiled, they are still very 
substantial examples of the architecture 
of his time: one is at Carnarvon, another 
at, Beaumaris, and the third is this at Con- 
way, the common name of the river which 
we have just crossed, the castle, and the 
little town which lies under the castle, 
shut within a harp-shaped wall which 
formerly had twenty-four round towers. 

We are disposed to take Pennant’s word 
when that antiquary declares Conway to 
be the most beautiful of fortresses. The 
form is oblong, placed in all parts on the 
verge of precipitous rock. One side is 
bounded by the river, one by a creek 
which fills with every tide, and the other 
two face the town. Within are two 
courts, around which are the various 
apartments, or what remains of them. 
But the banqueting hall has tumbled 
into the kitchen, and the Queen’s boudoir 
is scarcely recognizable from the dungeon. 
cell. No roof or rafters remain, and the 
grass grows on the floor of the Council 
Chamber. The cold wind rushes through 
the empty fireplaces, the windows have 
nothing in them except the vines, and the 
winding stairways only go up a few steps, 
and then leave us standing on the brink 
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of some ragged gap. Ivy, moss, and grass 
have taken hold even of the highest tow- 
ers, and the only pomp is the pomp of 
age. 

We look at the smooth river issuing be- 
tween the hills to the sea, and the quaint 
town and its little houses shut within the 
triangular walls. That headland of which 
we have spoken once or twice is the Great 
Orme’s-Head, one of the most conspicuous 
points to all vessels passing up and down 
the channel, and between it and a simi- 
lar though smaller elevation we can see 
some of the roofs of Llandudno, one of 
the most delightful of watering-places. 
But all other things are dwarfed in com- 
parison with Penmaenmawr, which now 
looms up, and we can pity the travellers 
who, before the days of the Wild Ivrish- 
man, found this shoulder of rock—a very 
cold shoulder indeed-—thrust in their 
way. 

Change is visible every where about the 
castle, and some thrifty husbandman is 
raising cabbages and potatoes in the moat. 
Other parts of the grounds are also turned 
to account as vegetable gardens, and the 
gate has no more formidable guard than 
a little girl in a blue pinafore. Butwhile 
we sat eating our luncheon at the inn ad- 
joining the castle we were reminded that 
though the relics of medizeval chivalry 
belong to museums, the love of military 
glory is still as strong in the female breast 
as it was before the watch on the ram- 
parts had become a noiseless spectre. The 
little waitress was in a flutter of intense 
excitement. Some Volunteers, with faces 
as red as their uniforms, who had been 
encamped outside, were leaving the town, 
and she was divided between her anxiety 
to be attentive to us and her desire to look 
out of the window at them. ‘Will you 
have some cheese, sir?” ‘‘ Yes, ma’am; 
they’re the Volunteers.” She tried hard 
to control herself, but she was carried 
away in her ecstasy, and we saw her 
run to the window and bring her hands 
together as if to applaud. Her pink face 
beamed, and the ribbons in her lace cap 
danced. ‘‘Oh, if you please, ma’am, 
doesn’t the band play lovely!” she ex- 
claimed, in a burst of rapture; and then 
she looked frightened, and hurried back 
to the table to give us our coffee. 

A minute or two after the train leaves 
Conway the mountains begin to crowd 
down upon the Wild Irishman, and 
threaten to shoye the line into the sea. It 
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is these that the traveller from America 
sees from the deck of the ocean steamer as 
she passes up the St. George’s Channel to 
Liverpool, They are a northern spur of 
the Snowdon range, and among the hud- 
dled masses rises one, a very Gibraltar 
of a peak, higher than all the rest. This, 
which strangers often mistake for Snow- 
don itself, is Penmaenmawyr, the via mala 
of the old route to Holyhead, upon which 
many a traveller has come to grief be- 
tween the crumbling strata of the moun- 
tain on one side and the unprotected preci- 
pice on the other. The road was grooved 
in the mountain, and, says Nicholson, 
writing of it as it was before the day of 
the Wild Irishman: ‘‘The amazingly 
abrupt precipice, variegated with frag- 
ments and ruins, presents a scene of hor- 
ror. In some places rocks of vast magni- 
tude, which have probably fallen from the 
summit, lodge on projecting ledges, and 
appear in the act of taking another bound.” 
But carried along by this fast train, we 
have only the momentary darkness of a 
tunnel to remind us of what Penmaen- 
mawr was acenturyago. The Wild Ivish- 
man stops nowhere, not even at the little 
cathedral city of Bangor, and it hurries 
us on to the Menai Strait, which resem- 
bles the Hudson at Tarrytown. Villas 
and cottages are visible everywhere, and 
building sites are held at a very high 
price. 

Once again we are in darkness, but this 
time the reyerberations are not those of a 
tunnel. The sounds are hollow and me- 
tallic; we are crossing the strait by the 
vast tubular bridge which Stephenson 
built between 1846 and 1850, and which 
put an end to the frequent accidents that 
had previously occurred to passengers 
crossing by the ferry. The Britannia 
Bridge, as it is called, consists of eight 
tubes resting on three towers, and it spans 
the stream at a height of 104 feet. It is 
1841 feet long, and the tubes are said to 
contain 11,400 tons of iron. Some fellow- 
passenger is sure to put us in possession 
of these dimensions, but we who have 
seen the Brooklyn Bridge can listen un- 
moyed, and give him in return the statis- 
tics of a much greater achievement. 

One end of the bridge—that by which 
we enter—is in Carnarvonshire, and when 
we reach the other we are in the island of 
Anglesey, the Mona of early English his- 
tory, and the last refuge of the Druids. 
It is not a very large island, only twenty 
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miles from north to south, and twenty- 
eight miles from east to west. The sur- 
face is rolling and (if such a word can be 
employed to describe anything in nature) 
commonplace, but, except in the straits, 
the seaward edge is a long line of cliffs of 
varying height, at whose feet many a ship 
has come to grief. There are many Druid- 
ical remains on the island, cromlechs and 
other enigmatical masses of stone which 
the old hierarchy of the woods has left 
unexplained, and it was in Anglesey that 
Suetonius burned the last of the Druids 
in their own altar fires. Tacitus has 
painted the wild scene which opened upon 
the Roman forces when they landed: the 
motley army in close array and well arm- 
ed, with women running frantically about, 
their dishevelled hair streaming in the 
wind, while they brandished torches in 
their hands, and the priests moving among 
them, and, with arms reached out to hea- 
ven, uttering the most awful curses on the 
invaders. The Roman soldiers were spell- 
bound, and for some time were, as Tacitus 
puts it, resigned to every wound; but at 
length, aroused by their leader, and call- 
ing on one another not to be intimidated 
by a womanly and fanatic band, they dis- 
played their ensigns, and quickly hushed 
their antagonists. 

Anglesey has another claim to remem- 
brance, as the home of the founder of the 
Tudor dynasty, who danced so well that 
he won the heart of the fair widow of 
Henry V. The queen, says an old chron- 
icler, ‘‘beyng young and lustye, follow- 
yng more her own appetyte than frendely 
consaill, and regardyng more her private 
affection than her open honour, toke to 
husband privily a goodly gentylman, and 
a beautiful person, garnized with manye 
godly gyftes, both of nature and of grace, 
called Owen Teuther, a man brought forth 
and come of the noble linage and aun- 
cient lyne of Cadwalader, the last Kynge 
of the Britonnes.” Some courtiers who 
were sent to Wales to ascertain the con- 
dition of the Tudors found Owen’s mo- 
ther seated in a field with her goats around 
her; but there is no doubt that, though 
reduced in circumstances, the family was 
of high descent. 

A few miles from Holyhead we pass 
within a short distance of Aberffraw, the 
seat of the native princes of Wales, and 
thus the Wild Irishman completes its 
course, and lands us at the gangway of 
the channel steamer. The lugubrious 
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passage is not for us this time; and know- 
ing what it is, we watch the other passen- 
gers embark with feelings of pity. It is 
not an affair of eighty or ninety minutes, 
like that from Dover to Calais, or from 
Folkestone to Boulogne. It takes fully 
five hours, and the sea gives the steamer 
that irregular, eccentric motion which 
nothing can resist. It is a gusty and 
rainy expanse, and it is seldom peaceful 
or sunny. Few who have made it think 
of it except with abhorrence, and to recall 
it is to have visions of wet and slippery 
decks, pelting showers of spray, gray, 
low-hung clouds, and angry-looking wa- 
ters. The steamer is sheltered in a large 
masonry dock, but, looking out to the 
mouth of the harbor, we can see the waves 
spattering over the breakwater, and a 
sallow-hued anticipation of discomforts 
to come is visible in the faces of those 
who are stumbling down the narrow 
gang-plank. There are members of Par- 
liament, government messengers, sports- 
men, tourists, and commercial travel- 
lers. There are few English people, but 
many Americans, who could be identi- 
fied by their enormous iron-clad trunks if 
they were not individualized in other 
ways. The transfer from the train to the 
boat is quickly effected. Saratogas, knap- 
sacks, gun-cases, fishing -rods, bicycles, 
and despatch-boxes are rushed on board 
after the passengers, and then the mail is 
heaped upon the deck. The bags are let- 
tered with the names of American cities, 
and while we are speculating on their 
contents the little steamer starts, and in a 
very few minutes passes out beyond the 
breakwater into the open sea. 

It is then that we discover what an 
empty, noiseless little place Holyhead is. 
It is the nearest port to Ireland, and that is, 
and always has been, the reason of its ex- 
istence. The harbor is the principal part 
of it now, as it was years ago, when there 
were no steamei's, and the vessels used 
were small sail-boats, which often took 
four or five days in making the passage 
between here and Dublin. Vast sums 
have been spent on its beacons, and on the 
long granite breakwater,the granite docks, 
and the lofty sheds lighted by electricity. 
There are rumors that some day it will 
be the terminus of a line of transatlantic 
steamers, which, by using it, will avoid 
the fogs and tidal delays of the Liverpool 
bar; but in the mean time it has the ap- 
pearance of a premature expansion. Af- 
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ter the departure of the mail-boat it sud- 
denly becomes silent and sepulchrally 
still. The vociferous newsboy, the wharf- 
ingers, the porters, and the railway and 
steam-boat officials all disappear. The 
ticket-office windows are abruptly closed, 
and the pensive attendant in the refresh- 
ment-room turns the lock on the mildew- 
ed veal pies and the sawdust sandwiches, 
which haye reminded us of Mugby Junc- 
tion. Our footsteps sound boisterously 
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loud, and we have a feeling of 
detachment and_ sequestration. 
Looking down the harbor, we can 
see no movement. Half a dozen 
or more spare boats are moored 
along the splendid piers, but they 
are out of service and unmanned. 

Wandering out of the brick and 
granite enclosures of the modern 
docks, we enter the straggling, arid 
little town, which has a curious 
old parish church dating from the 
reign of Hdward III.; and then 
leaving the crouching white cot- 
tages with the fortress-like walls 
behind, we strike out in the direc- 
tion of the mountain which slopes 
upward to the north and west of 
the town, and is of such a height 
that a veil of blue or purple always 
hangs upon it. This is Holyhead 
itself, the point from which nearly 
all vessels passing up and down 
the channel are signalled, and 
which is familiar to all readers 
through the maritime columns of 
the newspapers. The slope up- 
ward from the harbor and town 
forms a buttress to the wall which 
the mountain presents to the sea, 
and from the summit we can look down 
as dizzy and terrifying a precipice as there 
ison the coast of North Wales. The face 
of the rock is scarred and seamed in an 
extraordinary manner, and at its base the 
sea has bored several enormous caverns 
and alcoves, one of which, called the Par- 
liament House, is seventy feet high. Our 
path up the slope is through some rocky, 
heather-strewn fields, and then over the 
shoulder of the mountain, and down a 
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steep stairway in the cliff. The sea high the spray is carried over the suspen- 
reaches out before us, quivering and sion-bridge which loops the outer cliff with 
glinting, and down below us rises an 
appalling mass of rock, linked to the 
mountain by a frail suspension-bridge, 
and surrounded by a chain of break- 
ers. On all sides of us theve are verti- 
cal spaces and jagged edges, and the 
escarpment has a strange and crumpled 
look, as if it had been torn with diffi- 
culty from some other mass by a sud- 
den disrupting force. On every ledge 
there are flocks of birds—sea-gulls, ra- 
zor-bills, cormorants, and guillemots, 
which whirl and sweep around us, and 
add to the wildness of the scene by 
their unearthly shrieks. We might 
suppose that no oth- 
er living creatures 
would be found 
here, but man’s in- 
genuity has utilized 
that detached mass 
of rock, which, 
though below us, is 
still nearly 150 feet 
above the level of 
the sea, and on the 
summit rises the 
white pillar of a 
light-house and the 
neat cottages of the 
keepers. The sea 
has cut a tunnel 
through it, and 
when the wind is 
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the inner. But, whirl and thunder as the 
gale will, the waters have never yet reach- 
ed the lantern, and at night it is visible 
over the whole.of Carnarvon Bay, and in 
conjunction with the light on the Sker- 


ries, this on the South Stack, as the rock 
on which we are looking is called, guides 
the boat from Dublin into the harbor, 
where the Wild Irishman is waiting to 
retrace its way to the noisy metropolis. 


APRIL HOPES. 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


XXIV. 


1) EFORE the end of the first week after 

Dan came back to town, that which 
was likely to happen whenever chance 
brought him and Alice together had taken 
place. 

It was one of the soft days that fall in 
late October, when the impending win- 
ter seems stayed, and the warm breath of 
the land draws seaward and over a thou- 
sand miles of Indian summer. The bloom 
came and went in quick pulses over the 
girl's temples as she sat with her head 
thrown back in the corner of the car, and 
from moment to moment. she stirred 
slightly as if some stress of rapture made 
it hard for her to get her breath; a little 
gleam of light fell from under her fallen 
eyelids into the eyes of the young man 
beside her, who leaned forward slightly 
and slanted his face upward to meet her 
glances. They said some words, now and 
then, indistinguishable to the others; in 
speaking they smiled slightly. Some- 
times her hand wavered across her lap;+in 
both their faces there.was something be- 
yond happiness—a transport, a passion, 
the brief splendor of a supreme mo- 
ment. 

They left the car at the Arlington 
Street corner of the Public Garden, and 
followed the winding paths diagonally to 
the further corner on Charles Street. 

‘*Flow stupid we were to get into that 
ridiculous horse-car!” she said. ‘‘ What 
in the world possessed us to do it ?” 

‘‘T can’t imagine,” he answered. 
‘“What a waste of time it was! If we 
had walked, we might have been twice as 
long coming. And now you're going to 
send me off so soon!” 

“T don’t send you,” she murmured. 

“But you want me to go.” 

“Oh no! But you’d better.” 

““T can’t do anything against your 
wish.” 

““T wish it—for your own good.” 

‘‘Ah, do let me go home with you, 
Alice!” ‘ 

“Don’t ask it, or I must say yes.” 

‘“Part of the way, then ?” 

““No; not a step! You must take the 
first cay for Cambridge. What time is it 
now ?” 
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“You can see by the clock in the Provi- 
dence Depot.” 

‘“But I wish you to go by your watch, 
now. Look!” 

‘* Alice!” he cried, in pure rapture. 

‘““Look!” 

‘‘Tt’s a quarter of one.” 

“ And we've been three hours together 
already! Now you must simply fly. If 
you came home with me I should be sure 
to let you come in, and if I don’t see mam- 
rha alone first, I shall die. Can’t you un- 
derstand ?” 

‘““No; but I can do the next best thing: 
I can misunderstand. You want to be 
rid of me.” 

‘*Shall you be rid of me when we've 
parted ?” she asked, with an inner thrill 
of earnestness in her gay tone. 

* Alice!” 

““You know I didn’t mean it, Dan.” 

“Say it again.” 

“What ?” 

Dante 

“Dan, love! 

ce Ah ? 

‘“Will that car of yours never come? 
I’ve promised myself not to leave you till 
it does, and if I stay here any longer I 
shall go wild. I can’t believe it’s hap- 
pened. Say it again!” 

‘Say what?” 

“That—” 

“That I love you? 
gaged ?” : 

‘‘T don’t believe it. I can’t.” 
looked impatiently up the street. 
there comes your car! Run! Stop it!” 

‘‘T don’t run to stop cars.” He made 
a sign, which the conductor obeyed, and 
the car halted at the further crossing. : 

She seemed to have forgotten it, and 
made no movement to dismiss him. ‘Oh, 
doesn’t it seem too good to be standing 
here talking in this way, and people think 
it's about the weather, or society?’ She 
set her head a little on one side, and twirl- 
ed the open parasol ou her shoulder. 

‘“Yes, it does. Tell me it’s true, love!” 

“Tt’s true. How splendid you are!” 
She said it with an effect for the world 
outside of saying it was a lovely day. 

He retorted, with the same apparent 
nonchalance, ‘‘ How beautiful you are! 
How good! How divine!” 


Dan, dearest!” 


That we're en- 


She 
“Oh, 
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The conductor, seeing himself apparent- 
ly forgotten, gave his bell a vicious snap, 
and his car jolted away. 

She started nervously. ‘‘There! you’ye 
lost your car, Dan.” 

“Have 1?” asked Mavering, without 
troubling himself to look after it. 

She laughed now, with a faint sug- 
gestion of unwillingness in her laugh. 
“What are you going to do ?” 

‘“Walk home with you.” 

‘No, indeed; you know I can’t let 
you.” 

‘“And are you going to leave me here 
alone on the street corner, to be run over 
by the first bicycle that comes along ?” 

‘“You can sit down in the Garden, and 
wait for the next car.” 

‘““No; I would rather go back to the 
Art Museum, and make a fresh start.” 

‘To the Art Museum ?” she murmured, 
tenderly. 

“Yes, 
again ?” 

“Again? I should like to pass my 
whole life in it!” 

“Well, walk back with me a little way. 
There’s no hurry about the car.” 

“Dan! she said, in a helpless com- 
phance, and they paced very, very slowly 
along the Beacon Street path in the Gar- 
den. ‘‘This is ridiculous.” 

‘Yes, but it’s delightful.” 

“Yes, that’s what I meant. 
suppose any one ever—eyer—” 

“Made love there before 2” 

‘How can you say such things? Yes. 
I always supposed it would be—some- 
where else.” : 

‘*Tt was somewhere else—once.” 

‘Oh, I meant—the second time.” 

“Then you did think there was going 
to be a second time ?” 

“How do I know? I wished it. 
you like me to say that ?” 

‘“T wish you would never say anything 
else.” 

‘“Yes; there can’t be any harm in it 
now. £f thought that if you had ever— 
liked me, you would still—” 

“So did I; but I couldn’t believe that 

ou—” 

‘Oh, I could.” 

** Alice!” 

“Don’t you like my confessing it? 
You asked me to.” 

** Like it!” 

‘* How silly we are!” 

‘*Not half so silly as we’ve been for the 


Wouldn’t you like to see it 


Do you 


Do 
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last two months. I think we’ve just come 
to our senses. At least I have.” 

“Two months,” she sighed. 
really been so long as that ?” 

“Two years! Two centuries! It was 
back in the Dark Ages when you refused 
me.” i 

“Dark Ages! Ishould think so! 
don’t say refused. 
exactly.” 

*“What was it, then ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. 
now.” 

“But, Alice, why did you refuse me 2” 

“Oh, I don't know. You mustn’t-ask 
me now. I'll tell you some time.” 

“Well, come to think of it,” said Mav- 
ering, laughing italllightly away, “ there’s 
no hurry. Tell me why you accepted me 
to-day.” 

““T—I couldn't help it. When I saw 
you I wanted to fall at your feet.” 

“What an idea! I didn’t want to fall 
at yours. Iwasawfully mad. Ishouldn’t 
have spoken to you if you hadn’t stopped 
me and held out your hand.” 

“Really? Did you really hate me, 
Dan ?” 

“Well, I haven't exactly doted on you 
since we last met.” 

She did not seem offended at. this. 
“Yes, I suppose so. And I’ve gone on 
being fonder and fonder of you every 
minute since that day. I wanted to call 
you back when you had got half-way to 
Eastport.” 

““T wouldn't have come. 
to turn back.” 

She laughed at his drolling. ‘‘How 
funny you are! Now I’m of rather a 
gloomy temperament. Did you know 
it 2” 

“You don’t look it.” 

“Oh, but Iam. Just now I'm rather 
excited and—happy.” 

‘So glad!” 

““Go on! go on! 
fun of me.” 

The benches on either side were filled 
with nurse-maids in charge of baby-car- 
riages, and of young children who were 
digging in the sand with their little beach 
shoyels, and playing their games back 
and forth across the walk unrebuked by 
the indulgent policemen. A number of , 
them had enclosed a square in the middle 
of the path with four of the. benches, 
which they made believe was a fort. The 
lovers had to walk round it; and the chil- 
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It’s bad luck 
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dren, chasing one another, dashed into 
them headlong, or backing off from pur- 
suit, bumped up against them. They did 
not seem to know it, but walked slowly 
on without noticing: they were not aware 
of an occasional benchful of rather shab- 
by young fellows who stared hard at the 
stylish girl and well-dressed young man 
talking together in such intense low tones, 
with rapid interchange of radiant glances. 

‘‘Oh, as to making fun of you, I was 
going to say—” Mavering began, and after 
a pause he broke off with a laugh. “‘I 
forget what I was going to say.” 

“Try to remember.” 

“1 can’t.” 

“How strange that we should have 
both happened to go to the Museum this 
morning!” she sighed, Then, ‘‘ Dan,” she 
broke in, ‘‘do you suppose that heaven is 
any different from this ?” 

‘‘T hope not-—if I’m to go there.” 

‘‘Ffush, dear; you mustn't talk so.” 

‘“Why, you provoked me to it.” 

“Did1? DidI really? Do you think 
I tempted you to do it? Then I must be 
wicked, whether I knew I was doing it or 
TOs aeesiy 

The break in her voice made him look 
more keenly at her, and he saw the tears 
glimmer in her eyes. ‘‘ Alice!” 

‘““No; I’m not good enough for you. I 
always said that.” 

“Then don’t say it any more. That's 
the only thing I won't let you say.” 

“Do you forbid it, really? Won’t you 
let me even think it ?” 

‘No, not even think it.” 
_ “How lovely you are! 
be commanded by you.” 

“Do you? You'll have lots of fun, 
then. I’m an awfully commanding spir- 
it.” 

‘*T didn’t suppose you were so humor- 
ous—always. I’m afraid you won't like 
me. Ive no sense of fun.” 

‘‘And I’m alittle too funny sometimes, 
Tm afraid.” 

‘“No, you never are. When ?” 

‘That night at the Trevors’. You didn’t 
like it.” 

‘““T thought Miss Anderson was rather 
ridiculous,” said Alice. ‘‘I don’t like buf- 
foonery in women.” 

‘“Nor I in men,” said Mavering, smil- 
ing. ‘I’ve dropped it.” 

‘Well, now we must part. I must go 
home at once,” said Alice. ‘‘It’s perfectly 
insane.” 


Oh! I like to 
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“Oh no, not yet; not till we've said 
something else; not till we’ve changed 
the subject.” 

‘What subject ?” 

‘Miss Anderson.” 

Alice laughed and blushed, but she was 
not vexed. ,She liked to haye him under- 
stand her. ‘‘ Well, now,” she said, as if 
that were the next thing, ‘‘I’m going to 
cross here at once and walk up the other 
pavement, and you must go back through 
the Garden; or else I shall never get away 
from you.” 

‘‘May I look over at you ?” 

“You may glance, but you needn't ex- 
pect me to return your glance.” 

“Ohmor? 

‘‘ And I want you to take the very first 
Cambridge car that comes along. Icom- 
mand you to.” 

“T thought you wanted me to do the 
commanding.” 

‘““So I do—in essentials. If you com- 
mand me not to ery when I get home, I 
wou't.” 

She looked at him with an eestasy of 
self-sacrifice in her eyes. 

‘‘ Ah, I sha’n't do that. I can’t tell 
what would happen. But—Alice!” 

“Well, what?” She drifted closely to 
him, and looked fondly up into his face. 
In walking they had insensibly drawn 
nearer together, and she had been obliged 
constantly to put space between them. 
Now, standing at the corner of Arlington 
Street, and looking tentatively across Bea- 
con, she abandoned all precautions. 

‘“‘What? I forget. Oh yes! 
you!” 

‘“But you said that before, dearest !” 

“Yes; but just now it struck me as a 
yery novel idea, What if your mother 
shouldn’t like the idea ?” 

‘“Nonsense! you know she perfectly 
idolizes you. She did from the first. 
And doesn’t she know how I’ve been be- 
having about you ever since I—lost you ?” 

‘“How have you behaved? Do tell me, 
Alice.” ‘ 

‘“Some time; not now,” she said; and 
with something that was like a gasp, 
and threatened to be a sob, she suddenly 
whipped across the road. He walked back 
to Charles Street by the Garden path, keep- 
ing abreast of her, and not losing sight of 
her for a moment, except when the bull 
of a string team watering at the trough 
beside the pavement intervened. He hur- 
ried by, and when he had passed it he 
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found himself exactly abreast of heragain. 
Her face was turned toward him; they 
exchanged a smile, lost in space. At the 
corner of Charles Street he deliberately 
crossed over to her. 

‘Oh, dearest love! why did you come?” 
she implored. 

“Because you signed to me.” 

“T hoped you wouldn’t see it. If we're 
both to be so weak as this, what are we go- 
ingtodo? ButI’mglad you came. Yes: 
I was frightened. They must have over- 
heard us there when we were talking.” 

“Well, I didn’t say anything I’m 
ashamed of. Besides, I shouldn’t care 
much for the opinion of those nurses and 
babies.” 

““Of course not. But people must have 
seen us. Don’t stand here talking, Dan! 
Do come on!” She hurried him across 
the street, and walked him swiftly up the 
incline of Beacon Street. There, in her 
new fall suit,. with him, glossy-hatted, 
faultlessly gloved, at a fit distance from 
her side, she felt more in keeping with the 
social frame of things than in the Garden 
path, which was really only ashade better 
than the Beacon Street Mall of the Com- 
mon. ‘‘Do you suppose anybody saw us 
that knew us ?” 

““T hope so! 
know it ?” 

‘“Yes, of course. They will have to 
know it—in the right way. Can you be- 
lieve that it’s only half a year since we 
met? It won't bea year till Class Day.” 

“*T don't believe it, Alice. Iecan’t recol- 
lect anything before I knew you.” 

“Well, now, as time is so confused, we 
must try to live for eternity. We must 
try to help each other to be good. Oh, 
when I think what a happy girl I am, I 
feel that I should be the most ungrateful 
person under the sun not to be good. 
Let's try to make our lives perfect-—per- 
fect! They can be. And we mustn't 
live for each other alone. We must try 
to do good as well as be good. We must 
be kind aid forbearing with every one.” 

He answered, with tender seriousness, 
‘* My life’s in your hands, Alice. It shall 
be whatever you wish.” 

They were both silent in their deep be- 
lief of this. When they spoke again, she 
began, gayly: “‘ I shall never get over the 
wonder of it. How strange that we 
should meet at the Museum!” They had 
both said this already, but that did not 
matter; they had said nearly everything 
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two or three times. ‘‘ How did you hap- 
pen to be there ?” she asked, and the ques- 
tion was so novel that she added, ‘‘I 
hayen’t asked you before.” 

He stopped, with a look of dismay that 
broke up in a hopeless laugh. “Why, I 
went there to meet some people—some 
ladies. And when I saw you I forgot all 
about them.” 

Alice laughed too; this was a part of 
their joy, their triumph. 

“Who were they?” she asked, indif- 
ferently, and only to heighten the absurd- 
ity by realizing the persons. 

“You don’t know them,” he said. 
“Mrs. Frobisher and her sister, of Port- 
land. I promised to meet them there 
and go out to Cambridge with them.” 

‘What will they think 2?” asked Alice. 
‘*Tt’s too amusing.” 

“They'll think I didn’t come,” said 
Mavering, with the easy conscience of 
youth and love; and again they laughed 
at the ridiculous position together. ‘I 
remember now I was to be at the door, 
and they were to take me up in their 
carriage. I wonder how long they wait- 
ed? You put everything else out of my 
head.” 

“Do you think T'll keep it out?” she 
asked, archly. 

“Oh yes; there zs nothing else but you 
now.” 

The eyes that she dropped, after a glance 
at him, glistened with tears. 

A lump came into his throat. ‘‘Do you 
suppose,” he asked, huskily, ‘‘ that we can 
ever misunderstand each other again ?” 

‘Never. Isee everything clearly now. 
We shall trust each other implicitly, and 
at the least thing that isn’t clear we can 
speak. Promise me that you'll speak.” 

“Twill, Alice. But after this all will 
be clear. We shall deal with each other 
as we do with ourselves.” 

“Yes; that will be the way.” 

“And we mustn’t wait for question 
from each other. We shall know—we 
shall feel—when there’s any misgiving, 
and then the one that’s caused it will 
speak.” 

“Yes,” she sighed, emphatically. 
‘How perfectly you say it! But that’s 
because you feel it—because you are 
good,” 

They walked on, treading the air in a 
transport of fondness for each other. 
Suddenly he stopped. 

“Miss Pasmer, I feel it my duty to 
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warn you that you're letting me go home 
with you.” 

‘““Am1? Hownoble of you to tell me, 
Dan; for I know you don’t want to tell. 
Well, I might as well. But I sha’n’t let 
you come in. You won't try, will you? 
Promise me you won't try.” 

“T shall only want to come in the first 
door.” 

“What for?” 

“What for? Oh, for half a second.” 

She turned away her face. 

He went on. ‘‘This engagement has 
been such a very public affair, so far, that 
T think I'd like to see my fiancée alone for 
a moment.” 

‘“‘T don’t know what in the world you 
ean have to say more.” 

He went into the first door with her, 
and then he went with her upstairs to the 
door of Mrs. Pasmer’s apartment. The 
passages of the Cavendish were not well 
lighted; the little lane or alley that led 
down to this door from the stairs landing 
was very dim. 

“So dark here!” murmured Alice, in a 
low voice, somewhat tremulous. 

‘*But not too dark.” 
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She burst into the room where her mo- 
ther sat looking over some house-keeping 
accounts. His kiss and his name were 
upon her lips; her soul was full of him. 

‘““Mamma!” she panted. 

Her mother did not look round. She 
could have had no premonition of the vi- 
tal news that her daughter was bringing, 
and she went on comparing the first au- 
tumn month’s provision bill with that of 
the last spring month, and trying to ac- 
count for the difference. 

The silence, broken by the rattling of 
the two bills in her mother’s hands as she 
glanced from one to the other through her 
glasses, seemed suddenly impenetrable, 
and the prismatic world of the girl's rapt- 
ure burst like a bubble against it. There 
is no explanation of the effect outside of 
temperament and overwrought sensibili- 
ties. She stared across the room at her 
mother, who had not heard her, and then 
she broke into a storm of tears. 

** Alice!” cried her mother, with that 
sanative anger which comes to rescue wo- 
men from the terror of any sudden shock. 
“What is the matter with you?—what 
do you mean?” She dropped both of the 
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provision bills to the floor and started 
toward her daughter. 

“ Nothing—nothing! Let me go. I 
want to go to my room.” She tried to 
reach the door beyond her mother. 

‘“Indeed you shall not!” cried Mrs. 
Pasmer. ‘Iwill not have you behaving 
so! What has happened to you? Tell 
me. You have frightened me half out of 
my senses.” 

The girl gave up her efforts to escape, 
and flung herself on the sofa, with her 
face in the pillow, where she continued to 
sob. Her mother began to relent at the 
sight of her passion. Asa woman and as 
a mother she knew her daughter, and she 
knew that this passion, whatever it was, 
must have vent before there could be any- 
thing intelligible between them. Shedid 
not press her with further question, but 
set about making her a little more com- 
fortable on the sofa; she pulled the pillow 
straight, and dropped a light shawl over 
the girl’s shoulders, so that she should 
not take cold. 

Then Mrs. Pasmer had made up her 
mind that Alice had met Mavering some- 
where, and that this outburst was the re- 
tarded effect of seeing him. During the 
last six weeks she had assisted at many 
phases of feeling in regard to him, and 
knew more clearly than Alice herself the 
meaning of them all. She had been pa- 
tient and kind, with the resources that 
every woman finds in herself when it is 
the question of a daughter’s ordeal in an 
affair of the heart which she has favored. 

The storm passed as quickly as it came, 
and Alice sat upright, casting off the 
wraps. But once checked with the fact 
on her tongue, she found it hard to utter it. 

‘“ What is it, Alice ?—what is it ?” urged 
her mother. 

“Nothing. I—Mr. Mavering—we met 
—I met him at the Museum, and—we’re 
engaged! It’s really so. It seems like 
raving, but it’s true. He came with me 
to the door; I wouldn’t let him come in. 
Don’t you believe it? Oh, we are! indeed 
we are! Are you glad, mamma? You 
know I couldn’t have lived without him.” 

She trembled on the verge of another 
outbreak. 

Mrs. Pasmer sacrificed her astonish- 
ment in the interest of sanity, and return- 
ed, quietly: ‘‘Glad, Alice? You know 
that I think he’s the sweetest and best 
fellow in the world.” 

“Oh, mamma!” 
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‘But are you sure—” 

“Yes, yes. I’m not crazy; it isn’t a 
dream. He was there—and I met him— 
I couldn’t run away—I put out my hand; 
Tcouldn’t help it—I thought I should give 
way; and he took it; and then—then we 
were engaged. I don’t know what we 
said. I went in to look at the ‘Joan of 
Are’ again, and there was no one else there. 
He seemed to feel just as I did. I don’t 
know whether either of us spoke. But 
we knew we were engaged, and we began 
to talk.” 

Mrs. Pasmer began to laugh. To her 
irreverent soul only the droll side of the 
statement appeared. 

“Don’t, mamma!” pleaded Alice, pit- 
eously. 

“No, no; I won't. But I hope Dan 
Mavering will be a little more definite 
about it when I’m allowed to see him. 
Why couldn’t he have come in with you?” 

“Tt would have killed me. I couldn't 
let him see me ery, and I knew I should 
break down.” 

‘He'll have to see you cry a great 
many times, Alice,” said her mother, with 
almost unexampled seriousness. 

‘Yes, but not yet—not so soon. He 
must think [’m very gloomy, and I want 
to be always bright and cheerful with 
him. He knows why I wouldn’t let him 
come in; he knew I was going to have 
acry.” 

Mrs. Pasmer continued to laugh. 

‘Don’t, mamma!” pleaded Alice. 

‘‘No, I won/t,” replied her mother, as 
before. ‘‘I suppose he was mystified. 
But now, if it’s really settled between you, 
he'll be coming here soon to see your 
papa and me.” 

‘*“Yes—to-night.” 

‘* Well, it’s very sudden,” said Mrs. Pas- 
mer. ‘‘Though I suppose these things 
always seem so.” 

“Ts it too sudden?” asked Alice, with 
misgiving. ‘‘It seemed so to me when it 
was going on, but I couldn’t stop it.” 

Her mother laughed at her simplicity. 
‘“No, when it begins once, nothing can 
stop it. But you’ve really known each 
other a good while, and for the last six 
weeks at least you’ve known your own 
mind about him pretty clearly. It’s a 
pity you couldn’t have known it before.” 

‘Yes, that’s what he says. He says it 
was such a waste of time. Oh, everything 
he says is perfectly fascinating!” 

Her mother laughed and laughed again. 
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“What is it,mamma? 
ing at me?” 

“Ohno. What an idea!” 

‘He couldn’t seem to understand why 
I didn’t say yes the first time if T meant 
it.” She looked down dreamily at her 
hands in her lap, and then she said, with 
a blush and a start, ‘‘ They’re very queer, 


Are you laugh- 


‘don’t you think 2” 


“Who?” 

“Young men.” 

“Oh, very.” 

“Yes,” Alice went on, musingly. 
“Their minds are so different. Every- 
thing they say and do is so unexpected, 
and yet it seems to be just right.” 

Mrs. Pasmer asked herself if this sin- 
gle-mindedness was to go on forever, but 
she had not the heart to treat it with her 
natural levity. Probably it was what 
charmed Mavyering with the child. Mrs. 
Pasmer had the firm belief that Mavering 
was not single-minded, and she respect- 
ed him for it. She would not spoil her 
daughter's perfect trust and hope by any 
of the cynical suggestions of her own dark 
wisdom, but entered into her mood, as 
such women are able to do, and flattered 
out of her every detail of the morning’s 
history. This was a feat which Mrs. 
Pasmer enjoyed for its own sake, and it 
fully satisfied the curiosity which she 
naturally felt to know all. She did not 
comment upon many of the particulars; 
she opened her eyes a little at tle notion 
of her daughter sitting for two or three 
hours and talking with a young man in 
the galleries of the Museum, and she asked 
if anybody they knew hadcomein. When 
she heard that there were only strangers, 
and very few of them, she said nothing; 
and she had the same consolation in re- 
gard to the walking back and forth in the 
Garden. She was so full of potential es- 
capades herself, so apt to let herself go at 
times, that the fact of Alice’s innocent 
self-forgetfulness rather satisfied a need 
of her mother’s nature; she exulted in it 
when she learned that there were only 
nurses and children in the Garden. 

‘‘ And so you think you won’t take up 
art this winter?” she said, when, in the 
process of her cross-examination, Alice 
had left the sofa and got as far as the 
door, with her hat in her hand and her 
sacque on her arm. 

Now 

“And the Sisters of St. James—you 
won't join them, either ?” 
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The girl escaped from the room. 

“Alice! Alice!” her mother called af- 
ter her; and she came back. ‘You 
haven’t told me how he happened to be 
there.” 

“Oh, that was the most amusing part 
of it. He had gone there to keep an ap- 
pointment with two ladies from Port- 
land. They were to take him up in their 
carriage and drive out to Cambridge, 
and when he saw me he forgot all about 
them.” 

‘* And what became of them ?” 

‘We don’t know. Isn’t it ridiculous ?” 

If it appeared other or more than this to 
Mrs. Pasmer, she did not say. She mere- 
ly said, after a moment, ‘‘ Well, it was cer- 
tainly devoted, Alice,” and let her go. 


XXXVI. 

Mavering came in the evening, rather 
excessively well dressed, and with a hot 
face and cold hands. While he waited, 
nominally alone, in the little drawing- 
room for Mr. Pasmer, Alice flew in upon 
him for a swift embrace, which prolonged 
itself till the father’s step was heard out- 
side the door, and then she still had time 
to vanish by another: the affair was so 
nicely adjusted that if Mavering had been 
in his usual mind he might have fancied 
the connivance of Mrs. Pasmer. 

He did not say what he had meant to 
say to Alice’s father, but it seemed to 
serve the purpose, for he emerged pre- 
gently from the sound of his own voice, 
unnaturally clamorous, and found Mr. 
Pasmer saying some very civil things 
to him about his character and disposi- 
tion, so far as they had been able to ob- 
serve it, and their belief and trust in him. 
There seeined to be something provisional 
or probational intended, but Dan could 
not make out what it was, and finally it 
proved of no practical effect. He merely 
inferred that the approval of his family 
was respectfully expected, and he hasten- 
ed to say, ‘‘Oh, that’s all right, sir.’ Mr. 
Pasmer went on with more civilities, and 
lost himself in dumb conjecture as to 
whether Mavering’s father had been in 
the class before him or the class after him 
in Harvard. He used his black eyebrows 
a good deal during the interview, and 
Mavering conceived an awe of him great- 
er than he had felt at Campobello, yet 
not unmixed with the affection in which 
the newly accepted lover embraces even 
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the relations of his betrothed. From 
time to time Mr. Pasmer looked about 
with the vague glance of a man unused 
to being so long left to his own guidance; 
and one of these appeals seemed at last to 
bring Mrs. Pasmer through the door, to 
the relief of both the men, for they had 
improyidently despatched their business, 
and were getting out of talk. Mr. Pas- 
mer had, in fact, already asked Dan about 
the weather outside when his wife ap- 
peared. 

Dan did not know whether he ought to 
kiss her or not, but Mrs. Pasmer did not 
in the abstract seem like a very kissing 
kind of person, and he let himself be 
guided by this impression, in the absence 
of any fixed principle applying to the 
case. She made some neat remark con- 
cerning the probable settlement of the af- 
fair with her husband, and began to laugh 
and joke about it in a manner that was 
very welcome to Dan; it did not seem to 
him that it ought to be treated so sol- 
emnly. 

But though Mrs. Pasmer laughed and 
joked, he was aware of her meaning busi- 
ness, business in the nicest sort of a way, 
but business after all, and he liked her 
for it. He was glad to be explicit about 
his hopes and plans, and told what his 
circumstances were so fully that Mrs. 
Pasmer, whom his frankness gratified and 
amused, felt obliged to say that she had 
not meant to ask so much about his af- 
fairs,and he must excuse her if she had 
seemed todo so. She had her own belief 
that Mavering would understand, but she 
did not mind that. She said that of 
course, till his own family had been con- 
sulted, it must not be considered seriously, 
that Mr. Pasmer insisted upon that point; 
and when Dan vehemently asserted the 
acquiescence of his family beforehand, 
and urged his father’s admiration for 
Alice in proof, she reminded him that his 
mother was to be considered, and put Mr. 
Pasmer’s scruples forward as her own rea- 
son for obduracy. In her husband’s pre- 
sence she attributed to him, with his silent 
assent, all sorts of reluctances and delicate 
compunctions; she gave him the impor- 
tance which would have been naturally 
a husband’s due in such an affair, and in- 
gratiated herself more and more with the 
young man. She ignored Mr. Pasmer’s 
withdrawal when it took place, after a 
certain lapse of time, and as the moment 
had come for that, she began to let herself 
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go. She especially approved of the idea 
of going abroad, and confessed her disap- 
pointment with her present experiment of 
America, where it appeared there was no 
leisure class of men sufficiently large to 
satisfy the social needs of Mr. Pasmer’s 
nature, and she told Dan that he might 
expect them in Europe before long. Per- 
haps they might all three meet him 
there. At this he betrayed so clearly 
that he now intended his going to Eu- 
rope merely as a sequel to his marrying 
Alice, while he affected to fall in with all 
Mrs. Pasmer said, that she grew fonder 
than ever of him for his ardor and his fu- 
tile duplicity. If it had been in Dan’s 
mind to take part in the rite, Mrs. Pasmer 
was quite ready at this point to embrace 
him with motherly tenderness. Her tough 
little heart was really in her throat with 
sympathy when she made an errand for 
the photograph of an English vicarage, 
which they had hired the summer of the 
year before, and she sent Alice back with 
it alone. 

It seemed so long since they had met 
that the change in Alice did not strike 
him as strange or as too rapidly operated. 
They met with the fervor natural after 
such a separation, and she did not so 
much assume as resume possession of 
him. It was charming to have her do 
it, to have her act as if they had always 
been engaged, to have her try to press 
down the cowlick that started capricious- 
ly across his crown, and to straighten his 
neck-tie, and then to drop beside him on 
the sofa; it thrilled and awed him; and 
he silently worshipped the superior com- 
posure which her sex has in such matters. 
Whatever was the provisional interpreta- 
tion which her father and mother pre- 
tended to put upon the affair, she appar- 
ently had no reservations, and they tallk- 
ed of their future as a thing assured. The 
Dark Ages, as they agreed to call the pe- 
riod of despair forever closed that morn- 
ing, had matured their love till now it 
was a rapture of pure trust. They talked 
as if nothing could prevent its fulfilment, 
and they did not even affect to consider 
the question of his family’s liking it or 
not liking it. She said that she thought 
his father was delightful, and he told her 
that his father had taken the greatest fan- 
cy to her at the beginning, and knew that 
Dan was in love with her. She asked 
him about his mother, and she said just 
what he could have wished her to say 
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about his mother’s sufferings, and the 
way she bore them. They talked about 
Alice’s going to see her. 

“Of course your father will bring your 
sisters to see me first.” 

“Is that the way?” he asked. “You 
may depend upon his doing the right 
thing, whateyer it is.” 

“Well, that’s the right thing,” she said. 
“Tve thought it out; and that reminds 
me of a duty of ours, Dan ?” 

“A duty ?” he repeated, with a note of 
reluctance for its untimeliness. 

“Yes. Can’t you think what ?” 

“No; I didn’t know there was a duty 
left in the world.” 

*Tt’s full of them.” 

“Oh, don’t say that, Alice!” He did not 
like this mood so well as that of the morn- 
ing, but his dislike was only a vague dis- 
comfort—nothing formulated or distinct. 

“Yes,” she persisted; ‘‘and we must do 
them. You must go to those ladies you 
disappointed so this morning, and apolo- 
gize—explain.” 

Dan laughed.’ ‘“‘ Why, it wasn’t such a 
very iron-clad engagement as all that, 
Alice. They said they were going to 
drive out to Cambridge over the Mill- 
dam, and I said I was going out there to 
get some of my traps together, and they 
could pick me up at the Art Museum if 
they liked. Besides, how could I ex- 
plain 2” 

She laughed consciously with him. 
“Of course. But,” she added, ruefully, ‘I 
wish you hadn’t disappointed them.” 

“Oh, they'll get over it. If I hadn't 
disappointed them, I shouldn’t be here, 
and I shouldn’t like that. Should you?” 

“No; but I wish it hadn’t happened. 
It’s a blot, and I didn’t wanta blot on this 
day.” 

“Oh, well, it isn"t very much of a blot, 
and I can easily wipe it off. I'll tell you 
what, Alice! I can write to Mrs. Frobisher, 
when our engagement comes out, and tell 
her how it was. Shell enjoy the joke, 
and so will Miss Wrayne. They’re jolly 
and easy-going; they won’t mind.” 

“How long have you known them 2?” 

‘“‘T met them on Class Day, and then I 
saw them—the day after I left Campo- 
bello.” Dan laughed a little. 

“* How, saw them 2” 

“Well, I went to a yacht race with 
them. I happened to meet them in the 
street, and they wanted me to go; and I 
was all broken up, and—I went.” 
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‘“Oh!” said Alice. 
you left Campobello ?” 

‘“Well—yes.” 

‘And I was thinking of you all that 
day as— And I couldn’t bear to look at 
anybody that day, or speak!” 

‘“‘Well, the fact is, I—I was distracted, 
and I didn’t know what I was doing. I 
was desperate; I didn’t care.” 

“How did you find out about the yacht 
race ?”” 

‘*Boardman told me. 


‘The day after I— 


Boardman was 


there.” 

‘‘Did he know the ladies?) Did he go 
too?” 

‘“No. He was there to report the race 
for the Events. He went on the press 
boat.” 

‘““Oh!” said Alice. ‘‘ Was there a large 
party ?” 

“No, no. Not very. Just ourselves, 
in fact. They were awfully kind. And 


they made me go home to dinner with 
them.” 

‘“They must have been rather peculiar 
people,” said Alice. ‘‘And I don’t see 
how—so. soon—” She could not realize 
that Mavering was then a rejected man, 
on whom she had voluntarily renounced 
allclaim. A retroactive resentment which 
she could not control possessed her with 
the wish to punish those bold women for 
being agreeable to one who had since be- 
come everything to her, though then he 
was ostensibly nothing. 

In a vague way Dan felt her displeasure 
with that passage of his history, but no 
man could have fully imagined it. 

‘“T couldn’t tell half the time what I 
was saying oreating. Italked at random 
and ate at random. I guess they thought 
something was wrong; they asked me who 
was at Campobello.” 

‘* Indeed !” 

‘But you may be sure I didn’t give my- 
self away. Iwas awfully broken up,” he 
concluded, inconsequently. 

She liked his being broken up, but she 
did not like the rest. She would not press 
the question further now. She only said, 
rather gravely, ‘‘If it’s such a short ac- 
quaintance, can you write to them in that 
familiar way ?” 

“Oh yes! Mrs. Frobisher is one of 
that kind.” 

Alice was silent a moment before she 
said, ‘‘I think you’d better not write. 
Let it go,” she sighed. 

“Yes, that’s what I think,” said Dan. 
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“Better let it go. I guess it will explain 
itself in the course of time. But I don’t 
want any blots around.” He leaned over 
and looked her smilingly in the face. 

“Oh no,” she murmured; and then 
suddenly she caught him round the neck, 
crying and sobbing. ‘‘It’s only—because 
I wanted it to be—perfect. Oh, I wonder 
if ve done right? Perhaps I oughtn’t to 
have taken you, after all; but I do love 
you—dearly, dearly! And I was so un- 
happy when I'd lost you. And now I’m 
afraid I shall be a trial to you-—nothing 
but a trial.” 

The first tears that a young man sees 
a woman shed for love of him are inex- 
pressibly sweeter than her smiles. Dan 
choked with tender pride and pity. When 
he found his voice he raved out with in- 
coherent endearments that she only made 
him more and more happy by her wish 
to have the affair perfect, and that he 
wished her always to be exacting with 
him, for that would give him a chance to 
do something for her, and all that he de- 
sired, as long as he lived, was to do more 
and more for her, and to do just what she 
wished. 

At the end of his vows and entreaties 
she lifted her face radiantly and bent a 
smile upon him as sunny as that with 
which the sky after a summer storm de- 
nies that there has ever been rain in the 
world. 

“Ah! you—” He could say no more. 
He could not be more enraptured than he 
was. He could only pass from surprise 
to surprise, from delight to delight. It 
was her love of him which wrought these 
miracles. It was alla miracle, and no part 
more wonderful than another. Thatshe, 
who had seemed as distant as a star, and 
divinely sacred from human touch, should 
be there in his arms, with her head on his 
shoulder, where his kiss could reach her 
lips, not only unforbidden, but eagerly 
welcome, was impossible, and yet it was 
true. But it was no more impossible and 
no truer than that a being so poised, so 
perfectly self-centred as she, should al- 
ready beso helplessly dependent upon him 
for her happiness. In the depths of his 
soul he invoked awful penalties upon him- 
self if ever he should betray her trust, if 
ever he should grieve that tender heart in 
the slightest thing, if from that moment 
he did not make his whole life a sacrifice 
and an expiation. 


He uttered some of these exalted 
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thoughts, and they did not seem to appear * 


erazy toher. She said yes, they must make 
their separate lives offerings to each other, 
and their joint lives an offering to God. 
The tears came into his eyes at these words 
of hers: they were so beautiful and holy 
andwise, Heagreedthatoneoughtalways 
to go to church, and that now he should 
never miss a service. He owned that he 
had been culpable in the past.’ He drew 
her closer to him—if that were possible— 
and sealed his words with a kiss. 

But he could not realize his happiness 
then, or afterward, when he walked the 
streets under the thinly misted moon of 
that Indian summer night. 

He went down to the Hvents office when 
he left Alice, and found Boardman, and 
told him that he was engaged, and tried 
to work Boardman up to some sense of 
the greatness of the fact. Boardman 
showed his fine white teeth under his 
spare mustache, and made acceptable 
jokes, but he did not ask indiscreet ques- 
tions, and Dan’s statement of the fact 
did not seem to give it any more verity 
than it had before. He tried to get 
Boardman to come and walk with him 
and talk it over; but Boardman said he 
had just been detailed to go and work up 
the case of a Chinaman who had suicided 
a little earlier in the evening. 

“Very well, then; I'll go with you,” 
said Mavering. ‘‘How can you live in 
such a den as this?’ he asked, looking 
about the little room before Boardman 
turned down his incandescent electric. 
‘There isn’t anything big enough to hold 
me but all out-doors.” 

In the street he linked his arm through 
his friend’s, and said he felt that he hada 
right to know all about the happy end- 
ing of the affair, since he had been told 
of that miser able phase of it at Portland. 
But when he came to the facts he found 
himself unable to give them with the ful- 
ness he had promised. He only imparted 
a succinct statement as to the where and 
when of the whole matter, leaving the 
how of it untold. 

The sketch was apparently enough for 
Boardman. For all comment, he remind- 
ed Mavering that he had told him at Port- 
land it would come out all right. 

“Ves, you did, Boardman ; that’sa fact, B 
said Dan; and he conceived a higher re- 
spect for the penetration of Boardman 
than he had before. 

They stopped at a door in a poor court 
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which they had somehow reached without 
Mavering’s privity. ‘‘ Will you come in ?” 
asked Boardman. 

‘What for?” 

“Chinaman.” 

“Chinaman?” Then Mavering remem- 
bered. ‘‘Good heavens! no. What have 
I got to do with him ?” 

“Both mortal,” suggested the reporter. 

The absurdity of this idea, though a lit- 
tle grisly, struck Dan as a good joke. He 
hit the companionable Boardman on the 
shoulder, and then gave him a little hug, 
and remounted his path of air, and wall- 
ed off on it. 


XXVII. 


Mavering first woke in the morning 
with the mechanical recurrence of that 
shame and grief which each day had 
brought him since Alice refused him. 
Then with a leap of the heart came the 
recollection of all that had happened yes- 
terday. Yet lurking within this rapture 
was a mystery of regret: a reasonless sense 
of loss, as if the old feeling had been 
something he would have kept. Then 
this faded, and he had only the longing 
to see her, to realize in her presence and 
with her help the fact that she was his. 
An unspeakable pride filled him, and a 
joy in her love. He tried to see some 
outward vision of his bliss in the glass; 
but, like the mirror which had refused to 
interpret his tragedy in the Portland res- 
taurant, it gave back no image of his 
transport; his face looked as it always 
did, and he and the reflection laughed at 
each other. 

He asked himself how soon he could 
goand see her. It was now seven o'clock: 
eight would be too early, of course; it 
would be ridiculous; and nine—he won- 
dered if he might go to see her at nine. 
Would they have done breakfast? Had 
he any right to call before ten? He was 
miserable at the thought of waiting till 
ten: it would be three hours. He thought 
of pretexts—of inviting her to go some- 
where, but that was absurd, for he could 
see her at home all day if he liked; of 
carrying her a book, but there could be 
no such haste about a book; of going to 
ask if he had left his cane, but why should 
he be in such a hurry for his cane? All 
at once he thought he could take her some 
flowers—a bouquet to lay beside her plate 
at breakfast. He dramatized himself 
charging the servant who should take it 
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from him at the door not to say who left 
it; but Alice would know, of course, and 
they would all know; it would be very 
pretty. He made Mrs. Pasmer say some 
flattering things of him, and he made 
Alice blush deliciously to hear them. He 
could not manage Mr. Pasmer very well, 
and he left him out of the scene: he ima- 
gined him shaving in another room; then 
he remembered his wearing a full beard. 
He dressed himself as quickly as he 
could, and went down into the hotel vesti- 
bule, where he had noticed people selling 
flowers the evening before, but there was 
no one there with them now, and none of 
the florists’ shops on the street were open 
yet. He could not find anything till he 
went to the Providence Depot, and the 
man there had to take some of his yester- 
day's flowers out of the refrigerator where 
he kept them; he was not sure they would 
be very fresh; but the heavy rose-buds had 
fallen open, and they were superb. Dan 
took all there were, and when they had 
been sprinkled with water, and wrapped 
in cotton batting, and tied round with pa- 
per, it was still only quarter of eight, and 
he left them with the man till he could 
get his breakfast at the depot restaurant. 
There it had a consoling effect of not being 
so early; many people were already break- 
fasting, and when Dan said, with his or- 
der, ‘‘ Hurry it up, please,” he knew that 
he was taken for a passenger just arrived 
or departing. By a fantastic impulse he 
ordered eggs and bacon again; he felt it 
a fine derision of the past and a seal of 
triumph upon the present to have the 
same breakfast after his acceptance as he 
had ordered after his rejection; he would 
tell Alice about it, and it would amuse 
her. He imagined how he would say it, 
and she would laugh; but she would be 
full of a ravishing compassion for his past 
suffering. They were long bringing the 
breakfast; when it came he despatched it 
so quickly that it was only a quarter after 
eight when he paid his check at the count- 
er. He tried to be five minutes more 
getting his flowers, but the man had them 
all ready for him, and it did not take 
him ten seconds. He had said he would 
carry them at nine; but thinking it over 
on a bench in the Garden, he decided that 
he had better go sooner: they might break- 
fast earlier, and there would be no fun if 
Alice did not find the roses beside her 
plate; that was the whole idea. It was 
not till he stood at the door of the Pas- 
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‘mer apartment that he reflected that he 


was not accomplishing his wish to see 
Alice by leaving her those flowers; he 
was a fool, for now he would have to post- 
pone coming a little, because he had al- 
ready come. 

The girl who answered the bell did not 
understand the charge he gave her about 
the roses, and he repeated his words. 
Some one passing through the room be- 
yond seemed to hesitate and pause at the 
sound of his voice. Could it be Alice? 
Then he should see her, after all! The 
girl looked over her shoulder and said, 
‘Mrs. Pasmer.” 

Mrs. Pasmer came forward, and he fell 
into a complicated explanation and apol- 
ogy. At the end she said, ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter give them yourself.” They were in 
the room now, and Mrs. Pasmer let her- 
self go, ‘‘Stay and breakfast with us, 
Mr. Mavering. We shall be so glad to 
have you. We were just sitting down.” 

Alice came in, and they decorously 
shook hands. Mrs. Pasmer turned away 
a smile at their decorum. ‘‘I will see 
that there’s a place for you,” she said, 
leaving them. 

They were instantly in each other's 
arms. It seemed to him that all this 
had happened because he had so strongly 
wished it. 

‘“What is it, Dan? 
come for ?” she asked, prt 

“To see if it was really true, Alice. I 
couldn’t believe it.” 

“Well—let me go—you mustn’t—it’s 
too silly. Of course it’s true.” She pull- 
ed herself free. ‘‘Is my hair tumbled ? 
You oughtn’t to have come; it’s ridicu- 
lous; but I'm glad you came. I’ve been 
thinking it all over, and I’ve got a great 
many things to say to you. But come to 
breakfast now.” : 

She had a business-like way of treating 
the situation that was more intoxicating 
than sentiment would have been, and gaye 
it more actuality. 

Mrs. Pasmer was alone at the table, and 
explained that Alice’s father never break- 
fasted with them,or very seldom. “Where 
are your flowers ?” she asked Alice. 

‘‘Flowers? What flowers ?” 

“That Mr. Mavering brought.” 

They all looked at one another. 
ran out and brought in his roses. 

“They were trying to get away in the 
excitement, I guess, Mrs. Pasmer; I found 
them behind the door.” He had flung 


What did you 


Dan 
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them there, without knowing it, when 
Mrs. Pasmer left him with Alice. 

He expected her to join him and her 
mother in being amused at this, but he 
was as well pleased to have her touched 
at his having brought them, and to turn 
their gayety off in praise of the roses. 
She got a vase for them, and set it on the 
table. He noticed for the first time the 
pretty house dress she had on, with its 
barred corsage and under-skirt, and the 
heavy silken rope knotted round it at the 
waist, and dropping in heavy tufts or balls 
in front. 

The breakfast was Continental in its sim- 
plicity, and Mrs. Pasmer said that they 
had always kept up their Paris habit of a 
light breakfast, even in London, where it 
was not so easy to follow foreign customs 
as it was in America. She was afraid he 
might find it too light. Then he told all 
about his morning’s adventure, ending 
with his breakfast at the Providence Depot. 
Mrs. Pasmer entered into the fun of it, but 
she said it was for only once ina way, and 
he must not expect to be let in if he came at 
that hour another morning. He said no; 
he understood what an extraordinary 
piece of luck it was for him to be there; 
and he was there to be bidden to do what- 
ever they wished. He said so much in 
recognition of their goodness that he be- 
came abashed by it. Mrs. Pasmer sat at 
the head of the table, and Alice across 
it from him, so far off that she seemed 
parted from him by an insuperable moral 
distance. A warm flush seemed to rise 
from his heart into his throat and stifle 
him. He wished to shed tears. His eyes 
were wet with grateful happiness in an- 
swering Mrs. Pasmer that he would not 
have any more coffee, ‘‘Then,” she said, 
‘““we will go into the drawing-room ;” but 
she allowed him and Alice to go alone. 

He was still in that illusion of awe and 
of distance, and he submitted to the inter- 
position of another table between their 
chairs. 

‘“‘T wish to talk with you,” she said, so 
seriously that he was frightened, and said 
to himself; ‘‘ Now she is going to break it 
off. She has thought it over, and she finds 
she can’t endure me.” 

“Well?” he said, huskily. 

“You oughtn’t to have come here, you 
know, this morning.” 

“T know it,” he vaguely conceded. 
‘‘But I didn’t expect to get in.” 

‘‘Well, now you're here, we may as 
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well talk. 
once.” 

‘Yes; I’m going to write to them as 
soon as I get back to my room. I 
couldn’t, last night.” 

“But you mustn't write; you must go 
—and prepare their minds.” 

“Go?” he echoed. ‘‘Oh, that isn’t 
necessary! My father knows about it 
from the beginning, and I guess they’ve 
all talked it over. Their minds are pre- 
pared.” The sense of his immeasurable 
superiority to any one’s opposition be- 
gan to dissipate Dan’s unnatural awe; 
at the pleading face which Alice put 
on, resting one cheek against the back 
of one of her clasped hands, and leaning 
on the table with her elbows, he began to 
be teased by that silken rope round her 
waist. 

‘*But you don’t understand, dear,” she 
said; and she said ‘‘dear” as if they were 
old married people. ‘‘ You must go to see 
them, and tell them; and then some of 
them must come to see me—your father 
and sisters.” 

‘““Why, of course.” His eye now be- 
came fastened to one of the fluffy silken 
balls. 2 

‘‘And then mamma and I must go te 
see your mother, mustn’t we ?” 

‘Tt ll be very nice of you—yes. 
know she can’t come to you.” 

“Ves, that’s what I thought, and— 
What are you looking at?” she drew her- 
self back from the table and followed the 
direction of his eye with a woman’s in- 
stinctive apprehension of disarray. 

He was ashamed to tell. ‘‘Oh, no- 
thing. I was just thinking.” 

‘“What?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. ‘That it seems 
so strange any one else should have any- 
thing to do with it—my family and yours. 
But I suppose they must. Yes, it’s all 
right.” 

“Why, of course. If your family didn’t 
like it—” 

“Tt wouldn’t make any difference to 
me,” said Dan, resolutely. 

“Tt would to me,” she retorted, with 
tender reproach. ‘‘Do you suppose it 
would be pleasant to go into a family that 
didn’t like you? Suppose papa and mam- 
ma didn’t like you ?” 

“But I thought they did,” said Maver- 
ing, with his mind still partly on the rope 
and the fiuffy ball, but keeping his eyes 
away. 


You must tell your family at 
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“Ves, they do,” said Alice. ‘‘ But your 
family don’t know me at all; and your 
father’s only seen me once. Can’t you 
understand? I’m afraid we don’t look at 
it seriously enough—earnestly—and oh, I 
do wish to have everything done as it 
should be! Sometimes, when I think of 
it, it makes me tremble. I’ve been think- 
ing about it all the morning, and—-and— 
praying.” 

Dan wanted to fall on his knees to her. 
The idea of Alice in prayer was fascina- 
ting. 

‘‘T wish our life to begin with others, 
and not with ourselves. If we’re intrust- 
ed with so much happiness, doesn’t it 
mean that we're to do good with it—to 
give it to others as if it were money ?” 

The nobleness of this thought stirred 
Dan greatly; his eyes wandered back to 
the silken rope; but now it seemed to him 
an emblem of voluntary suffering and 
self-sacrifice, like a devotee’s hempen gir- 
dle. He perceived that the love of this 
angelic girl would elevate him and hal- 
low his whole life if he would let it. He 
answered her, fervently, that he would be 
guided by her in this as in everything; 
that he knew he was selfish, and he was 
afraid he was not very good; but it was 
not because he had not wished to be so; it 
was because he had not had any incentive. 
He thought how much nobler and better 
this was than the talk he had usually had 
with girls. He said that of course he 
would go home and tell his people; he 
saw now that it would make them hap- 
pier if they could hear it directly from 
him. He had only thought of writing 
because he could not bear to think of 
letting a day pass without seeing her; 
but if he took the early morning train he 
could get back the same night, and still 
have three hours at Ponkwasset Falls, 
and he would go the next day, if she 
said so. 

‘““Go to-day, Dan,” she said, and she 
stretched out her hand impressively 
across the table toward him. He seized 
it with a gush of tenderness, and they 
drew together in their resolution to live 
for others. He said he would go at once. 
But the next train did not leave till two 
o'clock, and there was plenty of time. In 
the mean while it was in the accomplish- 
ment of their high aims that they sat 
down on the sofa together and talked of 
their future; Alice conditioned it wholly 
upon his people’s approval of her, which 


’ 
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seemed wildly unnecessary to Mavering, 
and amused him immensely. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘I know you will 
think me strange in a great many things; 
but I shall never keep anything from you, 
and I’m going to tell you that I went to 
matins this morning.” 

‘““To matins ?” echoed Dan. He would 
not quite have liked her a Catholic; he re- 
membered with relief that she had said 
she was not a Roman Catholic; though, 
when he came to think, he would not have 
cared a great deal. Nothing could have 
changed her from being Alice. 

‘Yes, I wished to consecrate the first 
morning of our engagement; and I’m al- 
ways going. Don’t you like it?” she 
asked, timidly. 

‘Tike it!” he said. 

ou.” 

“Oh no!” she turned upon him. ‘That 
wouldn’t do.” She became grave again. 
“T'm glad you approve of it, for I should 
feel that there was something wanting to 
our happiness. If marriage is a sacra- 
ment, why shouldn’t an engagement be 2” 

‘Tt is,” said Dan, and he felt that it 
was holy; till then he had never realized 
that marriage was a sacrament, though 
he had often heard the phrase. 

At the end of an hour they took a tender 
leave of each other, hastened by the sound 
of Mrs. Pasmer’s voice without. Alice 
escaped from one door before her mother 
entered by the other. Dan remained, try- 
ing to look unconcerned, but he was 
sensible of succeeding so poorly that he 
thought he had better offer his hand to 
Mrs. Pasmer at once. He told her that he 
was going up to Ponkwasset Falls at two 
o'clock, and asked her to please remem- 
ber him to Mr. Pasmer. 

She said she would, and asked him if 
he were to be gone long. 

‘‘Oh no; just overnight—till I can tell 
them what’s happened.” He felt it a 
comfort to be trivial with Mrs. Pasmer, 
after bracing up to Alice’s ideals. ‘I 
suppose they'll have to know.” 

‘What an exemplary son!” said Mrs. 
Pasmer. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose they will.” 

‘TI supposed it would be enough if TI 
wrote, but Alice thinks I'd better report 
in person.” 

“Tthink you had, indeed! And it will 
be a good thing for you both to have the 
time for clarifying your ideas. Did she 
tell you she had been at matins this 
morning?” A light of laughter trembled 
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in Mrs. Pasmer’s eyes, and Mavering could 
not keep a responsive gleam out of his 
own. In an instant the dedication of his 
engagement by morning prayer ceased to 
be a high and solemn thought, and be- 
came deliciously amusing; and this laugh- 
ing Alice over with her mother did more 
to realize the fact that she was his than 
anything else had yet done. 

In that dark passage outside he felt two 
arms go tenderly round his neck, and a 
soft shape strain itself to his heart. ‘TI 
know you have been laughing about me. 
But you may. I’m yours now, even to 
laugh at, if you want.” 

‘“You are mine to fall down and wor- 
ship,” he vowed, with an instant revul- 
sion of feeling. 

Alice didn’t say anything; he felt her 
hand fumbling about his coat lapel. 
‘“ Where zs your breast pocket ?” she ask- 
ed; and he took hold of her hand, which 
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left a carte-de-visite-shaped something in 
his. 

“Tt isn’t very good,” she murmured, as 
well as she could, with her lips against his 
cheek, ‘‘but I thought you'd like to show 
them some proof of my existence. . I shall 
haye none of yours while you're gone.” 

‘Oh, Alice! you think of everything!” 

His heart was pierced by the soft re- 
proach implied in her words; he had not 
thought to ask her for her photograph, 
but she had thought to give it; she must 
have felt it strange that he had not asked 
for it, and she had meant to slip it in his 
pocket and Jet him find it there. But 
even his pang of self-upbraiding was a 
part of his transport. He seemed to float 
down the stairs; his mind was in a delir- 
ious whirl. ‘‘I shall go mad,” he said to 
himself in the excess of his joy; ‘‘I shall 
die!” 

[to BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE THREE SISTERS, 
BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 


| ERE in the garden Rose rambles with me, 

Here where the flowers are all blossoming free: 
Modest white candytufts, flaunting sword-lilies, 
Low-growing pinks, and sweet-scented stock-gillies; 
Queen of them all is the rose—ah! the rose! 
Fairest and rarest it bourgeons and blows. 


Bearing before us their bright spikes of fire, 
Salvias ask us to gaze and admire; 

Here in our pathway the pansies are spreading 
Purple and gold—a gay road to a wedding; 
Over them all towers the rose—ah! the rose! 
Fairest and rarest it bourgeons and blows. 


Rose listens timidly here as I speak, 

Byelids low-drooping, a flush on her cheek; 
Flashes a moment the shiest of glances— 

Glance that tells much while my soul it entrances; 
Trembling, a rose-bud she plucks—ah! the rose! 
Fairest and rarest it bourgeons and blows. 


Two of the sisters to meet us have come. 

Both of them greet us, but Rose has grown dumb. 
Lily, as always, is gracious and stately; 

Pansy is curious, but stands there sedately ; 

Rose deeply blushes—ah! she is the rose - 
In my heart's garden that bourgeons and blows. 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES, 
VI—A SHEET OF PAPER. 
BY R. R. BOWKER. 
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ITHOUT paper the modern world 
would be literally impossible. The 
letter, the newspaper, the bank-note— 
these three applications of paper alone 
make a great part of the social and com- 
mercial machinery without which we 
would not and could not be what we are. 
Of course the Chinese had invented or 
discovered paper some time before the 
Christian era, and to this day our finest 
paper comes from the far Hast. So much 
store do they set by it that a quantity of 
paper is. often part of a bride's dowry. 
They made and used pulp for the purpose, 
as we do now, and from them, through 
the Arabians, the modern processes of pa- 
per-making came into Europe about the 
eighth century. But the earliest paper, 
with them as with the Egyptians, came 





from the pith of plants eut into thin 
scales and patched together. The 
Egyptian reed papyrus, or byblos (as 
the Greeks called it), gave us, indeed, 
both our word paper and our word 
Bible and its cognates. The papyrus 
is a rush growing in still pools of wa- 
ter to a height of ten or twenty feet, 
sometimes as thick as a man’s arm, be- 
low water. It is now scarcely known 
in Egypt. The thin pellicles of pith 
under the outer skin below the water- 
line were carefully peeled off, with the 
help of a small pin or pointed mussel 
shell, and the pieces laid together with 
overlapping edges, crossed with other 
layers three or more thicknesses deep, 
pressed, dried in the sun, and “‘sleeked 
witha tooth.” To this day the so-called 
“‘vice-paper” is made by the Chinese in - 
similar manner by deftly cutting a con- 
tinuous slice from the pith of the Olre- 
lia papyrifera. Pliny asserts that the 
Nile water, having a certain glutinous 
quality, was necessary to dampen the 
sheets, but this seems to have been an 
error. 

Twenty layers could sometimes be 
got from one stalk, and the process 
of peeling or furrowing off gave us, 
through the Greek charasso, to fur- 
row, and Greek and Latin charta, a 
sheet of paper, our several words 
chart, card, carte blanche, and the 
like. Twenty sheets were glued to- 

gether into a scapus by the glutinatoris, 
the ancient bookbinder, and then again 
into a volumen, or voll, whence our word - 
volume. In Paris there is one papyrus 
manuscript thirty feet long. The Ro- 
mans improved upon the Egyptians by 
sizing their charta with wheaten flour 
boiled into paste, with a few drops of vin- 
egar added, and by hammering it smooth. 

This old-fashioned process of making 
could not supply a hundredth or a thou. 
sandth part of the modern demand, The 
substitute was simple enough. Instead 
of laying together the slices of pith, the 
fibres which exist more or less in most . 
plants were obtained, and these matted or 
felted together into sheets. Nature her- 
self gives a hint of this process at brook- 
sides where the conferva grows. The 


fibres of this water-plant, disintegrated 
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by the action of water, are said to rise to 
the surface as a scum, which, matted to- 
gether by wind and current, and dried 
and bleached by the sun, is sometimes left 
on shore, after an overflow, as a veritable 
sheet of paper. The variet¥ of fibre which 
can be used for this purpose is shown by 
the list of English patents on paper-mak- 
ing materials, which includes, aside from 
rags and old paper, cotton, flax, hemp, 
and the other textile plants, esparto or 
alfa, and other grasses, jute, aloe fibre, 
banana fibre, bean stalks, cocoa-nut fibre 
and the kernels of the nut, clover, hay, 
heath, hops, husks of grain, leaves, maize, 
and sugar-cane, moss, nettles, pea stalks, 
various roots, straw, sea-weed and fresh- 
water weeds, thistles and thistle-down, and 
tobacco stalks, wood, barks, saw-dust, and 
tan, wool, silk, fur, hair, leather, peat, 
dung, gutta-percha, and asbestos. This 
is by no means a comprehensive sur- 
vey; but perhaps the most curious mate- 
vial ever tried was the bag of ‘* frog-spit- 
tle,” the curious spume which surrounds 
the laryee of the frog-hopper or froth- 
worm, brought to the Catskill paper-mill 
about 1800 by one De Labigarre, which 
was actually made into a rather poor piece 
of paper, to the great delight of many fool- 
ish people, who saw here the germ of a 
new industry. In the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution there is a German book of about 
1772, in which Schaffers, preacher at Rat- 
isbon, binds together sheets of paper from 
more than sixty different materials, the 
result of his own experiments alone, and 
several American libraries have copies of 
the very curious “‘ Historical account of 
the substances which have been used to 
describe events and to convey ideas from 
the earliest date to the invention of pa- 
per,” printed 1800-1801 by Matthias Koops, 
Esq., ‘‘on paper manufactured solely from 
straw’—an illustration from which is re- 
produced in this article—with an appen- 
dix printed on wood paper. Koops was 
the first to make over old paper into new. 
A. French manufacturer had, however, 
obtained a silver medal from thie Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, in 1788, 
for several quires of paper made from 
the bark of the sallow-tree, and the idea 
of making paper from wood seems to 
have been suggested by Réaumur, in 1719, 
as a result of his observations on the fab- 
vie of wasps’ nests. Schaffers’s book in- 
cluded a paper made from hornets’ nests. 
Among several other similar volumes was 
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an early work (1727) by a German natu- 
ralist, Dr. Bruechman, on stones, in which 
he speaks of asbestos, and of which he 
printed four copies on paper made of that 
mineral. 

The vegetable fibres depend for their 
value as paper-making materials on the 
fibrous ‘‘cellulose,” which is the basis of 
nearly all vegetation, cotton being almost 
pure cellulose. Cotton paper is traced 
back in Hurope to the beginning of the 
eighth century; it was called charta bom- 
bycine, cotton being regarded as a vege- 
table silk. Some of the early paper was 
made from wool, or mixed wool and cot- 
ton. Somewhere about 1100, probably, 
although the date is altogether uncertain, 
linen began to take its place as the su- 
preme paper-making material, chiefly in 
the shape of rags. ‘‘ Rags are yet King,” 
writes an enthusiastic devotee of his 
Majesty. 

Il. 

The old-fashioned ‘‘ragman” is indeed 
the main-stay of the paper-maker, and he 
exists, in more or less picturesque person- 
ality, all over the world, as is suggested 
by the names of the qualities recognized 
‘‘in the trade.” One authority schedules 
as main divisions Japanese rags, Liban, 
Memel, Smyrna, Alexandria, Constanti- 
nople, Trieste, Leghorn, Russian, K6nigs- 
berg, Hamburg, Dutch, Belgian, British, 
and domestic rags, all subdivided into 
mysteriously named, lettered, or number- 
ed sub-classes, ad infinitum. ‘CSPFREF 
No. 1, cottons,” is, for instance, a Ham- 
burg variety ; the domestic genus includes 
as species ‘‘city whites,” Nos. 1 and 2, 
“colors,” ‘‘country mixed,” ‘country 
seconds,” ‘‘country whites,” ‘‘mill assort- 
ed, whites,” ‘‘new seconds, dark,” and a 
few dozen others, while simpler Japan 
furnishes chiefly ‘‘blues, ordinary,” and 
‘*blues, selected.” 

It was only after much coaxing that 
the world could be got into the habit of 
saving its rags. A curious petition to 
the Pope (1471) asked his admiration for 
the enterprise which had collected rags 
enough to print 12,475 volumes. An old 
English writer is pleased that the act of 
Parliament providing that the dead were 
to be buried in no other dress than wool 
—intended to encourage the wool trade— 
saved about 250,000 pounds of linen an- 
nually for paper-making. The early 
American newspapers are full of quaint 
appeals, in prose and verse, to save rags. 
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The Boston News Letter, 1769, announced 
that ‘‘the bell cart will go through Bos- 
ton about the end of next month to collect 
rags,” and added: 


“Rags are as beauties which concealéd lie, 
But when in paper, how it charms the eye! 
Pray save your rags, new beauties to discover, 
For of paper, truly, every one’s a lover; 
By the pen and press such knowledge is displayed 
As wouldn’t- exist if paper was not made. 
Wisdom of things, mysterious, divine, 
Tllustriously doth on paper shine.” 


The Massachusetts General Court, in 1776, 
required the Committee of Safety in each 
town to appoint a suitable person to re- 
ceive rags, and appealed to the inhabit- 
ants to save even the smallest quantity. 
The Norwich Courier hoped every man 
would say to his wife, ‘‘ Molly, make a 
rag-bag, and hang it under the shelf 
where the big Bible lies”; and the Boston 
Gazette, 1798, urged that every child 
should be taught its ‘‘rag lesson.” Patri- 
otism and frugality were alike invoked. 
The postmaster at Troy, New York, in 
1801, urged the ladies of New York State 
to imitate the exemplary saving of those 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut towns, 
who “display an elegant work-bag as part 
of the furniture of their parlors, in which 
every rag is carefully preserved,” in which 
case ‘‘this State would not be drained of 
its circulating cash for paper and other 
manufactures which American artists can 
furnish.” About the same time the ma- 
gistrates of an English town had a similar 
appeal painted in large letters on boards, 
which were put up in public resorts. The 
climax was reached by the appeal from 
the new mill at Moreau, New York, in 
1808, to “‘ the ladies, young, old, and mid- 
dle-aged.” ‘‘TIf the necessary stock is de- 
nied paper-mills, young ladies must lan- 
guish in vain for tender epistles from 
their respective swains; bachelors may be 
reduced to the necessity of a personal at- 
tendance upon the fair, when a written 
communication would be an excellent 
substitute. For clean cotton and linen 
rags of every color and description, ma- 
trons can be furnished with Bibles, specta- 
cles, and snuff; mothers with grammars, 
spelling-books, and primers for their chil- 
dren; and young misses may be supplied 
with bonnets, ribbons, and ear-rings for 
the decoration of their persons (by means 
of which they may obtain husbands), or 
by sending them to the said mill they 
may receive cash.” 
Vou. LXXV.—No. 445.—8 
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Our forefathers got as much as 3d per 
pound for clear white rags (2d and less 
for mixed), for which price we can now 
buy a good deal more than a pound of 
fairly good paper ora yard of cloth. Our 
mothers got 3 cents a pound for white 
and 2 cents for colored rags, until the war 
came, when 6 cents a pound and more 
was paid. Now the frugal-minded house- 
wife gets only a single cent. America is 
not a very ragged country, but it furnish- 
es about half its supply of rags, import- 
ing the other half: in 1885-6, 107,976,167 
pounds, valued at $2,291,989, or 275 cents 
per pound, besides $2,807,987 worth of 
other paper stock. Rags and most other 
paper stock are imported duty free. 

The increasing consumption of paper 
started anew the search for fibrous mate- 
rials other than rags, and about the mid- 
dle of the century Mr. Lloyd, of Lloyd's 
Weekly, London, introduced the esparto, 
a Spanish grass grown in North Africa 
and Spain, which has of late years sup- 
plied nearly half the material for English 
paper-makers. The proprietors of one of 
the London dailies have an esparto farm 
in North Africa for the supply of their 
paper-mill, which in turn supplies their 
presses. This grass is nearly half clear 
cellulose, and as a mixture with rags it 
makes perhaps a better paper than any 
American fibres, but it requires a large 
proportion of caustic soda and other 
chemicals to boil it free from resin and 
gritty silica, and the high cost of these 
and the distance of production have given 
it little vogue in America. The demand 
has now outrun the supply of this fibre, 
and Mr. Routledge recommends a new 
source in the young green shoots of the 
bamboo. 

In America and in the northern Euro- 
pean countries the plentiful supply of 
wood has offered another solution to the 
problem, while straw is very widely used 
for the cheaper papers. Various woods 
vary curiously in their proportion of 
cellulose, from less than forty per cent. 
in oak to fifty-seven per cent. in fir; it is 
from the poplar and like woods that the 
pulp is commonly made. There are two 
kinds, commonly known to paper-makers 
as ‘‘mechanical” and ‘‘chemical” wood- 
pulp, the one obtained by mere grinding 
or shredding, the other through disinte- 
gration by chemicals. 

The first machine for grinding wood- 
pulp was patented in Germany in 1844 by 
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one Keller, who sold his right to the Voel- 
ter firm, by whom an improved machine 
was patented in the United States in 1858. 
This invention, which is the basis of the 
“mechanical wood-pulp” industry, is sim- 
ply an ingenious device to hold split logs 
against a revolving grindstone parallel to 
their fibre, with a constant supply of water 
and an automatically elastic pressure, so 
that the wood is shredded into fibre in- 
stead of ground to powder. In a succes- 
sion of tanks this fibre is sorted out ac- 
cording to its length, and it is then matted 
together (usually on the cylinder paper- 
making machine to be hereafter described) 
into sheets of dry ‘‘half-stuff,” or dried 
loose and sold in bulk (2). The Voelter 
patent recently expired, but within its pe- 
riod 187 or more patents for wood-grind- 
ers were taken out in this country. One 
process looks to the softening of the wood 
and toughening of the fibre by previous 
boiling in dilute alkali. The mechanical 
wood-pulp is used chiefly for cheap news 
paper, and is very apt to prove rather a 
filling than a fibre. 

Chemical wood-pulp is made by separa- 
ting the foreign matter from the fibrous 
cellulose by the use of chemicals, much 
like the treatment of rags, yet to be de- 
scribed. The original process was the 
boiling of the wood chips with about 
twenty per cent. of caustic soda, under a 
pressure of from ten to fourteen atmos- 
pheres, but the high temperature thus de- 
veloped weakened and browned the fibres. 
The later acid processes use a bisulphite 
of lime or magnesia, requiring a boiler 
lined with lead, to oxidize the extraneous 
substances; the cellulose remaining is apt 
to be hard and transparent, but these dif- 
ficulties are said to be removed by subse- 
quent treatment with an alkaline solution. 
Chemical wood-pulp is in this country the 
chief mixture for good papers. 

Great quantities of brown or “‘ Manila” 
paper—some of it excellent writing or 
printing papers—are now made from Ma- 
nila hemp, a fabric from a plant allied to 
the banana; from the sisal-grass, also 
called agave and American aloe, grown in 
Central America; and from jute, the fibre 
of a reed grown in India, in flooded dis- 
tricts like our own rice fields, which pro- 
duces also the gunny-bags, largely used to 
bale cotton, and is used also for other tex- 
tile fabrics, or in mixture with wool, flax, 
or silk, or even as imitation human hair 
in cheap chignons, the best fibre having a 
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fine golden color and silky gloss. Jute 
butts are the cuttings of the plant below 
water or at the bottom of the stalk, and 
these are also a material for cheap paper. 
Manila and hemp are subject to $25 per 
ton, sisal-grass to $15, and jute butts to $5, 
duty, and jute itself to twenty per cent. ; 
nevertheless, we import over 150,000 tons 
of these, partly for paper-making, valued 
at over $10,000,000. Some attempts have 
also been made to use the fibre of cane, 
disintegrating it by firing it from a gun. 

Once made, paper nowadays undergoes 
a continuous transmigration, such as the 
Orientals attribute to human souls. Since 
Matthias Koops succeeded, at the begin- 
ning of the century, in utilizing waste or 
“broken” paper as a paper-making mate- 
rial, the processes for that purpose have 
been so developed that old paper is now 
one of the chief kinds of paper stock, es- 
pecially for use in paper-hangings. The 
old ink and sizing are easily dissolved out 
by a solution of caustic soda or other al- 
kali at high temperature, and the paper is 
then ‘‘ beaten” back to fibre as any other 
material would be. 


Tl. 


The modern paper-maker has a thou- 
gand things to think of, yet the apparent- 
ly complicated work of the marvellous pa- 
per-making machine is a simple enough 
development from that of the hand-work- 
er centuries ago, which is also that of 
hand-made paper-making to-day. What- 
ever fibrous material he used, he had 
first to rid it of all but the clear, clean 
fibre, and then reduce that to an even 
pulp. ‘To this end the rags or bark or 
what not were cut in bits, dusted, boiled 
to softness, bleached, and further disinte- 
grated, and finally beaten to a smooth 
pulp by mallets, or pestle and mortar, or 
stampers moved by water or wind. At 
first, indeed, before the use of chemical 
agents was discovered, and the color of 
the material determined that of the paper, 
the process was even more primitive; the 
cut rags were piled up moist in cellars or 
vats, and left to rot for from six to twenty 
days, by which time the vegetable gluten, 
having fermented or putrefied, could be 
dissolyed out. Water, heat, chemicals, 
and power were the simple agents in this 
cookery, which produced what the house- 


wife might call a purée, or smooth soup, 


of fibre. 
maker in a vat. 


This was now before the paper- 
He held in his hand an 
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HAND-PAPER MAKING, 


oblong sieve, so to speak, called the 
mould, made either of fine wire or, among 
the Japanese and Chinese, of split bam- 
boo, on the edge of which he placed a 
frame, called the deckel, like the frame 
of a child’s slate, exactly the size of 
the frame of the sieve or mould itself. 
When he dipped the mould, thus rimmed, 
into the vat in front of him, he brought 
up, of course, as much of the pulp as the 
height of the deckel permitted; the water 
at once drained off through the sieve, 
leaving a thick or thin layer of moist pulp, 
according as a high or low deckel had been 
used. As the water drained, the paper- 
maker shook the mould gently to and fro, 
to felt or mat together the fibres. In some 
moulds the wire was closely woven to- 
gether, in and out like cloth, and paper 
from such was called wove paper; in oth- 
ers the sieve was a series of straight wires 
crossed an inch or so apart by stouter ones, 
and paper from such was called laid pa- 
per. A device showing the name of the 
maker or some distinctive mark was com- 
monly worked in wire upon the other 
wires, and here, as the water drained off, 
the paper was left thinner than in other 
places, so that when held to the light the 
water-mark, as it got to be called, ap- 
peared. A good many forgeries have 
been proven by showing that a document 
was written on paper having a water- 
mark never used so early as the writing 
purported to be written. Of course these 
markings appear only on one side—that 
is, in hand-made paper, the under side. 
When the pulp is well drained, the 
coucher, as the next man is called, takes 
the mould, removes the deckel, and turns 
off the moist ‘sheet upon a couch, or sheet 
of felt stretched over a board. A pile is 
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presently made, first a sheet of pulp, 
then a sheet of felt, and this post, as it 
is called when it is several quires thick, 
is put in a press, and the remaining 
moisture is squeezed out. The felts are 
then removed, the sheets are again 
pressed, hung over hair ropes in the 
drying-loft to dry further, then dipped 
in size to fill up the pores, which other- 
wise would absorb ink as blotting-paper 
does, then pressed and dried again, and 
perhaps hot-pressed, to give a smooth- 
er surface, by passing between heated 
metal rollers. 

To this day hand-made paper, un- 
trimmed, is used exclusively for print- 
ing Bank of England notes, which are 

printed only two to the sheet, so that on 

every genuine note three of the four edges 
arerough. India, Japan, and Holland pa- 

pers, used for etchings and other fine il- 

lustrated work, are hand-made papers 

produced in those countries, although so- 
called India paper is often of Holland 
manufacture. 

The United States boasts but one hand- 
made paper factory, at North Adams, Mas- 
sachusetts, producing but a few hundred 
pounds per day, but Great Britain, from 
several mills, produces aboutsixty tons per 
week. The industry there is controlled by 
the “Original Society of Paper-makers,” 
which is one of the oldest and perhaps the 
most restrictive of trades-unions. An 
employer may take only one apprentice 
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in five years for each seven men in his 
employ; the son of a paper-maker must 
always be preferred, but he cannot be ap- 
prenticed after he has reached fifteen, and 
a lad not born into the craft cannot be ap- 
prenticed after he is fourteen years old. 
The apprentice must serve and pay to the 
society for seven years; he then pays his 
“freedom fee,” and gets his ‘“‘card.”” With- 
out this certificate of membership in the 
society he cannot get work in a hand- 
made paper mill, nor in a machine mill 
within the county of Kent, whose pure 
water makes it the chief seat of paper- 
making in England. In the other shires 
society men work with non-society men, 
but in machine mills only, and providing 
the wages are at society rates. The so- 
ciety makes a fixed rate for wages, not a 
minimum, but one which requires all 
workmen to be paid the same. It is based 
on the day’s work of so many reams of a 
given size and weight. Thus, ‘‘ Imperial” 
size of 72 pounds to the ream is made at 
the rate of three reams per day; if the 
same size is to be of only 40 pounds weight, 
still only three reams would be made, but 
if, contrariwise, it is to be of 90 pounds 
weight, the production would be corre- 
spondingly reduced, that is, to about two 
and a half reams per day. For special 
sizes not scheduled the employer must 
make a specific arrangement with the so- 
ciety or its members in his mill, before he 
can safely take a contract; otherwise his 
contract may be practically vetoed. The 
purpose and result of the organization is 
to enforce equality; it puts all the em- 
ployers on even terms as to cost of labor, 
and all the employés on even terms as to 
amount and pay of work. This, of course, 
checks progress, and keeps the quicker 
and better workman from rising above 
the dead level; the apprenticeship rules 
steadily reduce the membership of the so- 
ciety, and if unmodified would ultimately 
destroy the trade; and the employers la- 
ment that Holland is more and more ob- 
taining the natural business of England. 
The plan is the complete practical appli- 
cation of the ‘‘ wage-fund” theory held by 
English economists in old times, that 
there was a certain amount of capital to 
be divided among laborers as wages, SO 
that the more men there were and the 
more work they did, the less they got 
for it. If the society had been strong 
enough outside as well as inside England, 
at the time of the invention of the paper- 
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making machine, to prevent the supply 
of men to work it, the modern newspaper, 
the cheap book, the penny post, would not 
have been possible, and the tens of thou- 
sands of men now engaged in making 
paper and the hundreds of thousands now 
engaged in using it would have been hard 
put to it for work and wages. 

This attempt was in fact made, as it has 
been made in almost every trade into 
which labor-saving machinery has enter- 
ed. It was in the early part of this cen- 
tury a day’s work for three men to ‘‘ make” 
4000 small sheets of hand-made paper, and 
it took about three months to complete the 
process. Many paper-mills were of two 
vats only, requiring about $10,000 capital, 
employing twelve or more men, boys, and 
girls, and making two to three thousand 
reams a year. The English proprietors 
of the new machine stated, in 1806-7, that 
while seven vats cost to run £2604 12s. 
per year, one of their machines, at the 
price of from £715 to £1040, would do the 
work of seven vats for £734 12s.—a saving 
of £1870 per year. It cost to make paper 
by hand 16s. per hundred-weight; by ma- 
chine, 3s. 6d. Presently the number of 
men necessary to work a Fourdrinier was 
reduced from five to three, and after some 
improvements it was possible to deliver 
paper the next day after pulp went into 
the machine. At first sight all this look- 
ed like starvation to the paper-maker; dis- 
turbances ensued; machines were attacked 
and broken to pieces. It was the same 
spirit which in 1890 caused the Italian. 
workmen in Ulman Stromer’s paper-mill 
at Nuremberg, the first in Germany, to 
revolt, because he wanted to add a third 
roller to the two sets, working eighteen 
stampers, which he already used—a revolt 
only quelled by the interference of the 
magistrates. It is a spirit which exists 
more or less now, but happily, as the facts 
of progress increasingly show, it is a mis- 
taken spirit which must disappear, as with 
broader education working-men become 
better able to apply the experience of the 
past to the conduct of the present. 


TiVe. 


Let us now enter a modern mill and 
follow a sheet of paper from its begin- 
ning to its end. If it is to be of the best 
quality, such as is used for printing this 
Magazine, it begins where other things 
end, in rags. These are waiting, in huge 
bales, for the knife of the opener, who feeds 
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them into the ‘‘thrasher,” where, inside 
an enormous wooden box, revolving arms 
thrash the dust out of them as they are 
tumbled round. They go now to the sort- 
ing-room, where buttons and other in- 
truders are disposed of, and where large 
pieces are ‘‘shredded” into smaller ones 
against upright stationary knives, like 
scythe blades, mostly by women, who toss 
the different qualities into different box- 
es in the tables before which they stand. 
Thence the rags go to the ‘‘cutter,” where 
revolving knives chop them into still small- 
er bits, and some mills here use various 
ingenious devices for removing foreign 
substances, magnetic brushes being em- 
ployed in one machine to attract any bits 
or dust of metal. They must now be fur- 
ther dusted—if very dirty, first by the 
“devil,” a hollow cone with spikes pro- 
jecting within, against which work the 
spikes of a drum, dashing the rags about 
at great speed; and. afterward by the 
‘“duster” proper, a conical revolving 
sieve, through which the rags emerge 
upon an endless belt, which carries them 
under one or two pair of sharp eyes, 
on a final lookout for overlooked but- 
tons or unchopped pieces, along to the 
boilers. We follow, and find ourselves in 
a steamy room, where piles of rags are 
being mysteriously disposed of through 
holes in the floor. These prove to be the 
openings of huge rotary boilers, fed by 
steam, which we see hung from the ceil- 
ing on the floor below, some of them 
eighteen feet long by six feet in diameter, 
holding over two tons of rags, which, as 
the boiler revolves, are tumbled about in 
lime-water (‘‘ milk of lime”), or a solution 
of mixed lime and soda-ash, until their dis- 
position is softened by trouble and their 
countenance blanched by fear. From 
thence the mushy material which results 
goes to the important machines called the 
“washers” and ‘‘ beaters,” or, in general, 
the ‘‘engines,” which make the ‘ stuff” 
that is the food of the Fourdrinier. The 
rag’ engine, invented in Holland about 
1750, is often called ‘‘the Hollander.” 
The material for fine paper is run through 
both washer and beater; for coarse, only 
through one. 

“The Hollander” is an oval iron tub, 
ten to twenty feet long, four to six broad, 
and about three high, divided for two- 
thirds of its length by a ‘‘mid-feather” 
or upright partition, which makes a sort 
of race-course for the rags to chase each 
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other round the edge of the vat. On 
one side of the mid-feather the floor of 
the tub is raised in a quarter circle, 
close to which a roll covered with knives 
or ‘‘bars” revolves, so arranged that it 
can be lowered closer to the bedplate, 
furnished with corresponding bars, as it 
becomes necessary to make the pulp finer 
and finer. The tub is partly filled with 
pure water, the disintegrated and decolor- 
ized rags from the boilers are dumped in, 
the roll, set just close enough to the bed- 
plate to ‘‘open up” the rags and free the 
remaining dirt, sweeps the rags up the in- 
cline and over the ‘‘ back-fall,” and a drum 
of wire-cloth partly immersed in the cur- 
rent sucks up, and discharges by means of 
buckets inside it connected with an es- 
cape spout, the now dirtied water, fed ina 
clear, continuous stream at the other end, 
while the actual dirt falls into a ‘‘sand- 
trap” in the bottom of the tub. When 
the discharge water begins to run clear, 
the roll is lowered closer to the bedplate, 
to tear the fibre to pieces, a solution of 
bleaching powder is run in, and after from 
two to six hours the dingy rags from the 
boilers have become a whitish fine mince 
of fibre. This mass is now removed to a 
bleaching cistern for a longer soak, or the 
bleaching solution is run off, and the fibre, 
if for the best paper, taken from the 
‘“‘washer” to another engine, called the 
“beater.” 

The beater is a closely similar machine, 





Top View, 
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except that the knives on its roll are 
grouped three instead of two together, and 
the roll is set closer to the bedplate, so as to 
beat the fibre still finer. But here some of 
the most important processes of paper-mak- 
ing are carried on—the selection of stock, 
loading, engine-sizing, and body-coloring. 
To make a certain grade of paper, to keep 
within a given price, to avoid lumping or 
discoloration when the chemicals are in- 
troduced, the superintendent at the beat- 
ers, like the cook with her flour and eggs 
and salt at hand, must choose and com- 
bine rightly the different kinds and quan- 
tity of stock, looking forward as well as 
backward, knowing and thinking of a 
thousand things—the cost of his rags, his 
chemicals, his labor, the wear and tear and 
difficulties of the Fourdrinier ahead. If 
paper is to be ‘‘loaded,” that is, adulter- 
ated with clay or cheap fibres, these are 
added in the beater as the fibre swirls 
round and round. Clay, though a weak- 
ening adulteration when in quantity, is 
sometimes desirable in very cheap papers 
to give body or opacity tothe paper. Then 
comes the ‘‘engine-sizing,” distinguished 
from ‘‘tub-sizing,”’ because in the one case 
the size ismixed with the fibre through and 
through in the beater or engine, while in 
the other it is soaked in from the surface 
of the paper as the web runs through a tub 
of size in its course through the Fourdrin- 
ier. Blotting-paper is made without size, 
so that it may freely suck the ink into 
its unchoked pores, and the hard paper, 
made wholly or chiefly of linen, and 
pressed by ‘‘supercalender” rollers into 
great. compactness, used for the fine il- 
lustrated work of this Magazine, re- 
quires little or no sizing. But with most 
fibres, unsized, the ink would be absorb- 
ed into the pores, and would partly dis- 
appear from the surface, leaving a din- 
gy instead of a sharp, clean print. For 
“engine-sizing,” vegetable size is chiefly 
used: a soap made of resin is introduced 
into the beater, and when this is well 
mingled a solution of alum is added. A 
chemical combination, sometimes called 
the resinate of alumina, results, which 
fills the pores and interstices of the fibre, 
and makes the paper more or less water- 
proof when, later on, it is heated and press- 
ed under the pressure of the drying cylin- 
ders of the Fourdrinier. If a paper is to 
be body -colored or tinted, the coloring 
matter is next introduced into the mass 
in the beater: for reds, cochineal, Brazil 
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woods, or aniline reds; for yellows, va- 
rious barks or plants, as barberry root and 
golden-rod, or chrome-yellow; for blues, 
Prussian blue or aniline blues; for black, 
lampblack or a combination of aniline 
dyes. White paper so called is really 
dyed with a little bluing and a trace of 
red. And thereby hangs a tale. About 
1746 Mrs. Buttenshaw, wife of an English 
paper-maker, was one day washing some 
fine linen, when un(?)fortunately she 
dropped her bag of bluing into a vat of 
paper pulp. She thought it safe to keep 
quiet on the subject; but when Mr. B. ad- 
mired the unusually white color of the 
paper from this vat, and in fact sold it in 
London for some shillings advance, she 
‘““owned up”; and this was the origin of 
bluing paper. The next time her hus- 
band went to London he brought back a 
costly scarlet cloak. What is often call- 
ed ‘‘toned” paper is nearer the natural 
color—a yellowish shade—of the pulp. 
At last the fibre is in its final shape, well 
mixed, sized, colored, and closely beaten, 
and is now ready for the paper-making 
machine proper, or Fourdrinier. 


iV: 


The paper-making machine, usually call- 
ed a Fourdrinier, performs the remarkable 
work of receiving a fluid stream of pulp 
from its ‘‘ stuff chest” at one end and turn- 
ing out a dry, smooth, sized, and finished 
paper at the other, either in a continuous 
roll or cut into sheets of any size. The 
machine is an evolution from the inven- 
tion of a French workman named Louis 
Robert, in Didot’s hand-paper mill at Hs- 
sonnes, who obtained a patent (No. 329) in 
1799, and was also granted by the French 
government a bounty of 8000 francs for the 
development of his invention. M. Didot 
purchased Robert’s rights, and to escape 
the turmoils of his own country crossed 
with John Gamble, an Englishman, to 
England, where, with the help of Bryan 
Donkin, a skilled mechanician, Robert's 
model was developed into very nearly the 
present machine. An English patent was 
secured in 1801, and the first machine mill 
was successfully started at Frogmore, 
Herts, in 1803. The brothers Henry and 
Sealy Fourdrinier purchased the rights 
in the original patents, made many im- 
provements, in the course of which they 
spent £60,000, and secured an extension, 
and thus the machine which should have 
borne the name of Robert became asso- 
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ciated for all time with their name—an- 
other chapter in the long history of 
wronged inventors. 

The machine-room of a modern paper- 
mill is a long room, well lighted and kept 
very free from dust, in which the visitor 
sees one or more machines, about six feet 
high and 120 or more feet long, mostly 
composed of sets of rollers, between which 
a web of paper is continuously passing 
and frequently disappearing from sight. 
The pulp, made fluid with abundance of 
pure water, is supplied to the ‘‘stuff chest,” 
within which an ‘‘agitator” keeps it in sus- 
pense. It is thence pumped through a 
ball-valve into a ‘‘regulating box,” whence 
there is an overflow at the top, so that from 
the always full box the pressure of the 
pulp is always the same as it flows into 
the machine through a discharge cock, by 
which the supply, and the consequent 
thickness of the paper, is regulated. The 
pulp passes first over the ‘‘sand tables,” 
which are really shallow troughs, the bed 
of which is partly crossed by thin strips 
of wood, aslant of the current, and car- 
peted by long-haired felt, both of which 
operate to catch any remaining sand or 
dirt. Thence the pulp reaches the 
“sereen,” a horizontal plate of metal, 
with several hundred A-shaped slots, 
sometimes only one-thousandth of an 


inch wide (the narrow part at the top), 
about a quarter of an inch apart, through 
which the fibres must make their way, 
leaving behind all knots or matted fibres. 
A shaking motion is given to this plate 
to help the progress of the pulp through 
the slots, or in the ‘‘revolving strain- 
ers” and other modified forms a slight 
vacuum is produced to suck the pulp 
through. It should now be clean, fine, 
and even, ready to make the sheet, this 
part of the machine having simply com- 
pleted the work of the beater. 

The next and essential part of the Four- 
drinier does the work of the old moulder, 


as with his mould and deckel he dips out 


the desired thickness of pulp, strains off 
the water, and gives the ‘‘shake” which 
felts or mats the fibres together. The 
wire mould becomes an endless band of 
woven wire-cloth—always called simply 
the ‘‘ wire”’—the full width of the machine, 
and some machines are 110 inches wide. 
It is thirty-five to forty feet long, and trav- 
els on the breast roll at the near and the 
couch roll at the far end, with the help of 
small supporting rollers along its length. 
The fluid pulp is spread over this ‘‘ wire” 
from the breast board of the strainers by 
an ‘‘apron” or fan-shaped rubber or. oil- 
skin cloth, turned up at the edges, which 
delivers it under a gate or ‘‘slicer” intend- 
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ed to assure the evenness of the spread, 
and finally regulate the thickness of the 
embryo sheet. Two square bands of In- 
dia-rubber, called the ‘‘deckel straps,” 
moye with and on the “wire” at either 
side, and can be adjusted nearer together 
when it is desired to make a narrower 
sheet of paper. ‘These and the slicer are 
attached to the ‘‘deckel frame,” and to- 
gether correspond to the deckel of the 
hand-paper maker. As the ‘‘wire” moves 
on with its layer of pulp, the water, 
charged with fine fibres, size, coloring mat- 
ter, etc., drains through into the trough 
underneath, called the ‘‘ save-all,” whence 
it is carried back to the stuff chest, to 
give the pulp the extra supply of fluid it 
there needs. A shaking motion commu- 
nicated to the ‘‘ wire” from the frame on 
which the rollers bear assists this drain- 
age and felts the fibres together. Toward 
the farther end of the ‘‘ wire” the place of 
the save-all is taken by suction boxes, 
connected with an air-pump, by means 
of which the surplus water is sucked 
through. Between the suction boxes, 
above the ‘‘ wire,” a “dandy roll” covered 
with wire impresses any desired pattern 
or water-mark on the surface; if the paper 
is to be ‘‘ wove,” the dandy roll is of the 
same wire-cloth as the ‘‘ wire” itself, so 
that the upper side and the under side of 
the finished paper will look exactly alike. 
The water-mark, however, remains (if 
there is one), and, as it is on the dandy 
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roll, shows in machine-made paper on the 
top of the sheet, furnishing an easy means 
of distinguishing machine from hand 
made paper. We have now the continu- 
ous web of damp felted fibre, in the same 
condition in which the hand moulder de- 
livers the sheet to the coucher, 

The coucher’s work is now taken up by 
this marvellous piece of automatism call- 
ed the Fourdrinier. As the endless belt 
of wire disappears underneath the ma- 
chine, to reappear again at the ‘‘apron” 
for a fresh supply of pulp, it passes with 
the damp web of paper between the upper 
and under couch rolls—eylinders of metal 
jacketed with felt, corresponding to the 
two felt sheets of the coucher—and deliy- 
ers the web upon another endless belt call- 
ed the ‘‘ wet felt,” since the paper is still 
too tender to travel without support. This 
felt carries the web between iron rolls, 
called the first press rolls, which squeeze 
out more water and smooth the upper sur- 
face of the paper, and a second felt carries 
it under and to the back of the second press 
rolls, so that by reversing the direction the 
under surface of the web comes to the top 
and has its turn at smoothing. A ‘‘doc- 
tor’—a long scraper the length of the top 
press roll—scrapes the roll free from ad- 
hering fibres, and keeps it smooth and 
clean. 

The paper can now travel alone, but it 
has still to be dried and further pressed, 
and perhaps tub-sized. This part of the 








FOURDRINIER-ROOM. 
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Fourdrinier takes the place of the press in which 
the coucher puts his ‘‘ post” of sheets. ‘The web 
passes above the second press rolls, resuming its 
original direction, to the drying cylinders—hollow 
rolls heated by steam—under and over and over 
and under which, to the number of six or eight or 
ten, sometimes with the guidance of felts, some- 
times without them, the paper passes till it is thor- 
oughly dry. Since the paper shrinks in this pro- 
cess, the successive rolls decrease slightly in diame- 
ter. In the midst of the driers there is sometimes 
a pair of highly polished smaller rolls called 
‘“smoothers,” also heated by steam. From the 
driers the paper passes to the ‘‘calenders,” an up- 
right stack of rolls similar to the smoothers, which 
are under enormous pressure, regulated by screws 
on either side, and give the paper an additional 
hardness and polish. If the paper is for the mod- 
ern newspaper presses, it is reeled off in a continu- 
ous roll; if not, it is cut into strips by a knife-wheel 
like a circular saw fitting upon another knife-wheel 
to make a continuous scissoring, and these strips 
into sheets by a straight knife revolving at the 
proper interval on a horizontal drum, whence a 
travelling felt delivers them upon the pile. The 
speed of a Fourdrinier is from 60 to 240 feet per 
minute, the latter for cheap news paper demanding: 
little care. Of good paper, the production averages 
about 80 feet per minute. 

The curious illustration on the next page shows 
the matting or felting of the fibres in a piece of 
smooth white paper as seen under a microscope 
magnifying fifty diameters. The curiously rageed 
black figure is a comma, such as is used in this 
article, which to the unassisted eye seems so clearly 
and sharply defined. 

Soon after the development of the Fourdrinier 
machine, Mr. John Dickinson, whose name is still 
borne by one of the most distinguished firms among 
English paper-makers, produced a quite different 
invention for making paper by machinery, which 
is generally known as the cylinder machine. This 
is used chiefly for making the cheaper and thicker 
grades of paper, such as ‘‘straw boards.” Instead 
of the supply chest, ‘‘ wire,” ete., of the Fourdrinier, 
a cylinder covered with wire-cloth revolves with its 
lower portion dipping into a vat filled with pulp; a 
system of suction keeps a partial vacuum within 
this cylinder, which causes the pulp to adhere to the 
wire until it is detached above upon another cylin- 
der covered with felting. Beyond this the system 
is materially the same as by the other method. It 
was patented in 1809. In 1826 a French inventor, 
M. Canson, applied the suction principle to the 
Fourdrinier, as has been described, and thus bereft 
the cylinder machine of its leading advantage— 
not, however, until he had kept his improvement a 
secret for six years. 

All other paper-making machines are a modi- 
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fication or combination of these two va- 
rieties. Our illustration of the Fourdri- 
nier-room shows a Fourdrinier machine 
on the left, while on the right is the modi- 
fication of it known as the Harper ma- 
chine, in which the sheet of paper is sup- 
ported by a felt from the upper couch roll 
to the second press rolls, which reverses 
the direction of the sheet and carries it 
high above the Fourdrinier part proper 





PAPER MAGNIFIED FIFTY DIAMETERS, SHOWING FIBRE, 
AND A COMMA AS PRINTED IN “HARPER'S MAGAZINE.” 


(the ‘‘wire,” etc.), with the purpose of 
forming a stronger and drier web before 
it is left to travel alone. 

Tissue-papers, the thinnest known, are 
made from very strong fibres, such as that 
of hemp bagging and cotton canvas, on a 
machine so planned that the tenuous sheet 
of pulp passes through almost in a straight 
line, without reversing its direction at the 
second press rolls, at a speed as high as 160 
feet a minute. At the starting up of the 
machine a sheet of dry paper is carried 
part of the way with the pulp, as it is too 
thin to be touched by hand. 

The bank-note paper used for the United 
States ‘‘greenbacks” was made under the 
Willcox patent at the mills of that old 
Pennsylvania firm, whose mills, curiously 
enough, had also made the paper for the 
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Continental currency of Revolutionary 
days. It was rendered distinctive by the 
use of silk fibres of red and blue, the red 
being mixed with the pulp in the engine, 
so that it was scattered throughout the 
substance of the paper, while the blue were 
ingeniously showered upon the web while 
on the ‘‘ wire,” so that it appeared only in 
streaks. This combination was so diffi- 
cult to copy, and required such expensive 
machinery, as to call for a skill, patience, 
and capital not at the disposal of counter- 
feiters. 
NAE 

If paper is to be ‘‘tub-sized” as well as 
‘engine-sized,” an animal size, made by 
soaking out the gelatine from clippings of 
horns, hides, etc., is mixed with dissolved 
alum and placed in a tub or vat, through 
which the web of paper is run after leay- 
ing the first set of driers. It is then 
passed through squeezing rollers, which 
press the size into the pores and get rid of 
the excess, and then along to the other 
driers. For finer papers tub-sizing is 
sometimes done after their completion in 
the Fourdrinier; the paper stands to al- 
low the size to be absorbed, and the sec- 
ond drying is by means of a great num- 
ber—sometimes 300—of reels made of 
wooden slats, within which a fan reyoly- 
ing in an opposite direction makes a 
strong current ofair. Or the paper is run 
through the tub between two continuous 
felts, which, with the paper, ave pressed be- 
tween rollers, and the paper is then “ loft- 
dried” by hanging over sticks, as with 
hand-made paper. Writing-paper is of- 
ten ‘‘double-sized”; that is, both engine- 
sized and tub-sized. 

The ‘‘ finishing” of paper presents many 
interesting varieties. ‘‘ Plate-paper” was 
made by putting each sheet between 
brightly polished sheets of copper or zinc, 
and passing a stack of these to and fro 
through a rolling-press under heavy press- 
ure until a gloss was imparted to both 
surfaces. This process has now given 
way to ‘‘supercalendering,” in which a 
stack of rolls similar to that of the Four- 
drinier, alternately of bright metal and 
highly compressed paper, between which 
the web of paper passes and repasses, pro- 
duces the same effect. These rolls are 
virtually a great electric machine, so that 
it is sometimes necessary to attach ground- 
wires to the stack to carry off the elec- 
tricity, which otherwise causes the paper 
to attract all sorts of dust in the print- 
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ing-room. A jet of steam sometimes 
moistens the paper as it is run into the 
stack. Friction-glazing is done by pass- 
ing the web between a large paper roll 
and a smaller iron one, the latter re- 
volving at a higher speed. Sometimes 
beeswax is applied to the iron roll. A 
high polish is also given to fine printing 
paper by running the web through, or 
spraying upon it, a solution of carbonate 
of lime or magnesia with starch or glue, 
leaving a permanent coating of lime or 
magnesia on the surface. ‘‘ Repped” 
and like papers are produced by pass- 
ing the web between rollers on which 
the rib or other device has been cut. 
“Morocco,” flowered, and like papers of 
uneven surface or raised devices are em- 
bossed in the same way. 

Fancy papers are variously finished af- 
ter leaving the machine, either in the web 
or in sheets. Colored papers which have 
the color on the surface only are not treat- 
ed in the ‘‘engine” or tub, as body-color 
papers are, but are printed or varnished 
afterward, and then burnished or glossed. 
An iridescent or ‘‘rainbow” surface is 
given by a wash containing sulphates of 
iron and of indigo exposed quickly, as it 
is applied with a brush, to ammoniacal 
vapors; and a mother-of-pearl effect is 
produced by floating glazed paper upon a 
bath of solution of silver, lead, or other 
metal, exposing it when dried to vapors of 
sulphide of hydrogen, and afterward pour- 
ing collodion upon it, when most beauti- 
ful colors appear. 

Marbled paper is made in a way even 
more curious. The ‘‘marbler” has _be- 
fore him a shallow bath of gum-traga- 
canth, on which from a flat brush he 
sprinkles films of the colors he needs for 
his pattern. Presently the whole sur- 
face of the bath is covered with bands 
or splashes of color; the workman then 
takes what is practically a huge comb, 
and with a wavy motion draws it the 
length of the bath. Long practice has 
enabled a good marbler to select and lay 
the colors and manipulate the comb— 
for he has no guide but his eye—to copy 
almost any pattern you can show him; 
so that, although no two sheets of mar- 
bled paper are exactly alike, only a prac- 
tised eye would note the difference. The 
sheet of smooth white paper is then deft- 
ly laid upon the bath for a moment: as it 
is raised, the entire film of color comes 
with it, and the bath must be resprinkled 
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for the next sheet. Books with marbled 


edges are dipped in the same way. 

Sand and emery papers are made by 
coating a stout paper with glue, and then 
sprinkling the dust upon it. 


A water- 


is an 
Send? 


ep Q 





DIAGRAM OF SAND-PAPER MACHINE. 


proof variety is made by using water-proof 
cement instead of glue. An ingenious 
machine has been devised which coats the 
paper with glue from a brush revolving 
in a steam glue-pot underneath, softens 
the glue with a spray of steam, sifts the 
sand upon the surface, drops the surplus 
into a box below as the sanded paper turns 
over a roller, shakes off other loose par- 
ticles by the help of a fan motion, and 
fixes the rest more firmly by aid of a sec- 
ond jet of steam. ‘‘Cork-paper,” for pack- 
ing glass, etc., is made by sifting powdered 
cork on a soft, flexible paper, and a tobac- 
co-paper for cigarette wrappers is similar- 
ly made from tobacco dust sifted on the 
surface of ordinary cigarette paper, and 
made to permeate it by heavy pressure. A 
paper for cigar wrappings is also made by 
using tobacco stems as a fibre, with enough 
Manila to give strength. 

Photograph, telegraph, and lithograph- 
ic transfer papers are made by surfacing 
with various chemicals sensitive to light, 
to electricity, or to other chemicals. A 
solution of Canada balsam in turpentine 
renders paper transparent for tracing 
purposes, or a paper may be made trans- 
parent by treating it with a solution of 
castor-oil in absolute alcohol, and permit- 
ting the alcohol to evaporate from it, 
and the paper may again be made opaque, 
with the tracing still upon it, by remoy- 
ing the oil in a fresh bath of alcohol. By 
treating unsized rag paper with dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and then washing it, a parch- 
ment-paper, or vegetable parchment, is 
made, almost like the animal article. A 
paper whose surface can be washed off 
like a slate is made by treatment with ben- 
zine, and then with a preparation made of 
lead and zine oxide, turpentine and lin- 
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seed-oil, copal and sandarach. There are 
various processes for water-proofing pa- 
per, as soaking in dissolved shellac and 
borax, but most of these are done in a 
heated “‘tub” in the process of making. 
Resin and paraffine are among the usual 
ingredients of the preparation, and for 
meat and fish wrapping a paper is made 
in which the natural bitumen or wax 
called ‘‘ozocerite” is the saturating sub- 
stance. When it is added that a special 
paper is also made to wrap silver-ware, in 
which the sulphurous vapors from ordi- 
nary gas are guarded against by the use 
of zinc oxide and caustic soda, some im- 
perfect idea may be gained by the reader 
of the multitudinous applications and 
adaptations of a sheet of paper. 


Valls 


The names of sizes of paper are most 
curious. ‘‘ Note” and ‘‘letter” tell their 
own story; ‘‘post” was the old size made 
for letters, and it bore the water-mark 
of a post-horn; ‘‘ pot” had a tankard. 
‘““Fool’s-cap” or ‘‘ cap” was a larger size 
(which, folded at the top for law use, is 
called ‘‘ legal cap”) used in England for 
official purposes, and bore the king’s arms 
until the Parliament, to do despite to 
Charles I., ordered the fool’s cap and bells 





FOOL’S-CAP WATER-MARK. 


to replace them on paper for its journals. 
This was a copy of a rude satire of Henry 
VIII., who, in contempt for the Pope, used 
a paper water-marked with a mitred hog. 
The figure of Britannia afterward took the 
place of the fool’s-cap mark. ‘‘ Crown” 
bore the water-mark of a crown; ‘‘demy” 
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(the half of the old standard sheet), ‘‘me- 
dium,” “‘royal,” ‘‘superroyal,” and ‘‘im- 
perial” are larger and larger sizes; and 
finally we reach “‘elephant,” ‘‘colombier,” 
“atlas,” and ‘‘antiquarian,” the last sheet, 
31 by 53 inches, being the largest sheet 
made by hand. The book-size terms, post, 
crown, demy or medium octavo, duodeci- 
mo, etc., refer to the use of these respective 
sizes folded in eights, twelves, ete. 


VIII. 


What are called “boards,” as Bristol- 
board, card-board, binders’ board, press- 
board, and the like, are simply as many 
sheets of paper as are needed to make the 
desired thickness, consolidated by press- 
ure. The cheaper kinds, such as ‘‘straw- 
board,” are usually made by running to- 
gether the wet sheets from a number of 
cylinders, by an ingenious arrangement of 
felts, between a set of rolls which press all 
into one sheet simultaneously witb the pro- 
cess of drying. Another method is still 
more ingenious: paper is rolled over and 
over the lower of a pair of press rolls, of 
which the upper one is so adjusted as to 
be raised by the thickening jacket of the 
lower. When the desired thickness is 
reached, the upper roll touches a little bell; 
the machine-tender, a boy, then draws a 
knife across a guide lengthwise of the roll, 
and the sheet of board drops off below. 

One of the most remarkable uses of pa- 
per is the building of paper boats, under 
the patent, recently expired, of EK. Waters, 
of Lansingburg, near Troy, New York. 
These boats are made of an ordinary Ma- 
nila paper of good quality, usually in five 
thicknesses, in all only one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, except in parts where there is 
the re-enforcement of one or two extra 
strips. The process of making them is 
simple. A model of soft pine is made the 
full size of the boat, the bow end being of 
two pieces which can be detached. The 
paper is delivered in long rolls; the model 
is turned upside down on a long frame; 
one narrow strip of paper and then a sec- 
ond are first laid on where the keel would 
be, and then one, two, three, four, five 
sheets are successively laid along and 
moulded close to the model, each as it is 
put on being coated with shellac and with 
glue to attach the next sheet closely to it. 
Thus done up in paper, the models are tak- 
en toa drying-room, where a heat of about 
150° F’., continued for five days, consoli- 
dates the glued paper into a solid mass. 
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The movable pieces of wood at the bow are 
unscrewed and taken out, and with this 
place for a start, it is easy to peel the boat 
off the model, as a peach-skin comes off a 
fresh peach. A keel is now fastened in- 
side the boat, several extra layers of shel- 
lac are put on outside and inside, a strip 
of wood is fastened in for a gunwale, and 
the shell is presently ready for its fittings, 
seats, and outriggers. They are mostly 
racing shells,from single-scull up to eight- 
oar, but one boat has been built as large 
as 42 feet long by 4 feet 4 inches beam, to 
hold forty-two persons, this, of course, be- 
ing stayed by wooden ribs; and a steam- 
launch 19 feet long, worked by a one-horse- 
power oil engine, boat and engine togeth- 
er weighing but 430 pounds, was last fall 
successfully run at a speed of about ten 
miles per hour on the upper Hudson. The 
cost issomething above that of wood. The 
single-scull, 214 feet long by 103 inches 
beam, costs from $65 to $100; the eight- 
oared shell, about 69 feet long by 24 inch- 
es wide, costs $400. It is an interesting 
fact that the racing shells of Harvard, 
Yale, and Columbia in 1886 were all from 
the same model from this shop, so that 
the contest was entirely one of skill, on 
even terms. A ‘‘Long Lake” (Adiron- 
dack) boat for ordinary use costs some- 
thing under $100, and is much lighter than 
wood to ‘‘carry.” The paper boats can be 
‘*patched” so that the mending’ can scarce- 
ly be detected. 

Not only is travelling by water indebted 
to paper, but travelling by land. A paper 
car wheel seems even more a contradiction 
of terms than a paper boat, yet it is now 
generally acknowledged to be better, safer, 
and longer-lived than one altogether of 
metal. It was the invention of Richard 
N. Allen, a locomotive engineer, afterward 
master-mechanic of the Cleveland and To- 
ledo Railroad, who took for his aim in life 
the production of a better car wheel than 
those in use. His first set of paper wheels 
was made at Brandon, Vermont, in 1869, 
and after much scoffing he was gracious- 
ly permitted the use of a wood-car on the 
Central Vermont road, under which they 
were tested for six months. The Pullman 
Palace Car Company in 1871 gave the first 
order for a hundred wheels; ten years af- 
ter, the Allen Paper Car-wheel Company, 
with great shops at Hudson, New York, 
and Pullman, Illinois, produced and sold 
thirteen thousand in a single year. One 
of the set first experimented with under a 
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“sleeper” is shown at Hudson, with a 
record of 300,000 miles’ travel. 

It is the body of the wheel only which 
is of paper. The material is a calendered 
rye-straw ‘‘board” or thick paper made 
at the Allen Company’s mills at Morris, 
Tllinois. This is sent to the works in cir- 
cular sheets of twenty-two to forty inches 
diameter. Two men, standing by a pile 
of these, rapidly brush over each sheet an 
even coating of flour paste until a dozen 
are pasted into a layer. A third man 
transfers these layers to a hydraulic press, 


where a pressure of five hundred tons or 


more is applied to a pile of them, the lay- 
ers being kept distinct by the absence of 
paste between the outer sheets. After so- 
lidifying under this pressure for two hours, 
the twelve-sheet layers are kept for a week 
in a drying-room heated to 120° F.; sev- 
eral of these layers are in turn pasted to- 
gether, pressed, and dried forasecond week, 
and still again these disks are pasted, press- 
ed, and given a third drying of a whole 
month. The result is a circular block, 
containing from 120 to 160 sheets of the 
original paper, compressed to 54 or 44 
inches thickness, and of a solidity, den- 
sity, and weight suggesting metal rather 
than fibre. 

The ‘‘paper wheel” is made up of this 
disk of compressed paper, surrounded by a 
steel tire, and fitted with a cast-iron hub, 
which is bored for the axle; wrought-iron 
plates protect the paper disk on either side, 
and all are bolted together by two circles 
of bolts, one set passing through a flange 
of the tire, the other through a flange of 
the hub, and both through the paper cen- 
tre and its protecting plates. 

The steel tires have been very accurate- 
ly made, and are on the inner circle slight- 
ly bevelled. The rough paper blocks which 
we have seen made are now turned accu- 
rately in a lathe, whence shavings like 
leather and a cloud of yellow dust fly off, 
to a diameter slightly greater than the in- 
ner circle of the tire. The hole in the 
centre is also made on the lathe, and after 
the paper has received two coats of paint 
to prevent moisture working its way with- 
in, the cast-iron hub is pressed through, 
by the aid of the hydraulic press, and the 
wrought-iron back-plate is clamped on. 
The suasion of enormous hydraulic power 
now drives the paper centre into the tire, 
by help of the bevel. Once there, it is 
firmly caught. The other wrought-iron 
disk is now attached, bolt holes are drilled 
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by machinery through the mass, and the 
bolts, milled to the exact diameter, are 
driven through with the rat-tat-tat of 
sledge-hammers worked by brawny arms. 
The nuts are put on and screwed close by 
an ingenious machine, which automatic- 
ally applies just the needed power, and 
which is also used to unscrew the nuts 
when a wheel is to be taken to pieces. 
Another machine drills away all super- 
fluous metal at the end of the bolts; the 
bolt ends are riveted by another rat-tat-tat 
of hammers; a powerful drill re-bores the 
axle hole absolutely true to the centre; the 
wheel is painted, and is ready to travel. 
The real service of the paper is in inter- 
posing a non-yibrating substance between 
the axle and the tire, so that the vibrations, 
which in some unknown way re-arrange 
the atoms of metal so that it brittles and 
breaks after long wear, are prevented. Na- 
ture always provides some way of wearing 
things out, whether it be man, lest he lag 
superfluous on the stage, or ‘‘ the everlast- 
ing hills” themselves, but in the case of 
compressed paper, art seems to have got 
ahead of nature, for it seems not to wear 
out at all. The steel tires of these wheels 
do wear down, and are then re-turned in 
a lathe to smaller diameter; but when they 
are gone and are taken off, the paper block 
appears again as good as new, and ready 
foranewtire. The paper wheel has the one 
disadvantage of greater cost, but its longer 
life and greater safety are in its favor. 


‘‘Straw lumber,” so called, is a similar 
application of paper for building purposes; 
it is used, not for posts or beams, but in 
place of lath and plaster, for sheathing, 
ete. An ordinary ‘‘straw-board” paper 
is made on the cylinder machine—the 
refuse bedding of stables being very 
largely utilized as the material—and is 
run through a vat of resin and other 
water-proofing material heated to 350° F. 
A number of sheets are then placed to- 
gether between metal plates, and subject- 
ed like the car wheels to enormous press- 
ure in a hydraulic press. The result is a 
very hard and solid blackish board, about. 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick, which 
can be cut with a saw or chisel, and is 
marketed in slabs 12 feet by 32 inches, at. 
a price of about $40 per thousand feet. 
This is now in use also for the interior: 
of railway cars and for perforated chair 
seats. ‘‘ Building paper” of the ordinary 
sort is a coarse paper of straw or waste 
used for sheathing or lining wooden 
houses. It was put to good use imme- 
diately after the Chicago fire, when a 
Western paper company lined the 10,000: 
houses, 16 by 20, which were run up to ac- 
commodate the homeless, with this ma- 
terial, at a cost of $5 for each house. 

The non-conducting quality of paper 
has caused a curious development in 
America of the paper-box industry, so 
that the lover of oysters may ‘‘ take home 
a fry in a box” to keep it hot, or a brick 
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of ice-cream to keep it cool. The Chi- 
nese and Japanese are said to make paper 
clothes, and their handkerchiefs and nap- 
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The growth of the industry in recent 
years is suggested by the following cen- 
sus returns: 


Paper Manvracture: Sravistics From Unirep Srates Census. 











| 1850. | 1860. 1870.* 1880. 
Whole number of establishments... . 443 555 669 692 
Persons employed .....--0.+20++++ 6,285) 10,911 | 17,910 24,422 
Capital Sereteiassretersierese <rsissn< Ai etaretanctne $7,260,864) $14,052,643 | $34,365,014 $46,241,202 
Widitositrcrstererrsterclessrerenceisrareors 1s. $1,497,722| $2,767,212 | $7,148,513 | $8,525,355 
Value of materials used .........-- $5,553,929) $11,602,266 | $80,029,068 $33,951,297 
Value of product .........-- sist $10,187,177) $21,216,802 $48,676,935 $55,109,914 
Wages per employé.....---++-+++: $239 $253 $3994 $349 





* Currency. 


kins are well known to us, but Ameri- 
can achievements in this direction have 
been confined chiefly to paper collars, 
cuffs, and ‘‘ bosoms,” sometimes with a 
backing of cloth, which may be pasted 
on after making, but which is conjoined 
with the paper at some mills by reeling 
the cloth off parallel with the web of pa- 
per, and pressing the two permanently 
together between rollers. The use of pa- 
per bags and paper boxes by shopkeepers 
has reached enormous proportions, and 
the latest product of American ingenuity 
is a ‘‘self-opening bag,” completed auto- 
matically from the web of Manila paper 
by a machine on which its owners had 
been at work for eight years. This is 
folded flat as it comes from the machine, 
but a single dexterous flap with the hand 
opens it into an absolutely square-corner- 
ed bag which will stand upright on the 
grocer’s counter to be filled. Paper buck- 
ets, barrels, and other household utensils 
are either made by joining the edges of a 
flat sheet into a cylinder, or by stamping 
out the form from paper pulp, which last 
was the basis of the papier-maché of old 
days, which was moulded soft into the de- 
sired shape, coated with successive layers 
of asphalt varnish, and polished down. 
Paper pulp is also used in one process of 
stereotyping to make a matrix for the 
type-metal. 
IX. 

The paper industry in the United States, 
according to the latest statistics in Lock- 
wood’s Paper Trade Directory for 1886, 
numbers over 800 establishments, with 
over a thousand mills. In the census 
year 692 establishments were reported, 
New York State leading with 168, and 
Massachusetts following with 96, Penn- 
sylvania with 78, Connecticut with 65, 
Ohio with 60. The paper city par ex- 
cellence is Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


+ Currency=$320 gold. 


Of the material used in 1880, 187,917 
tons were rags, 87,840 old paper, and 
12,083 cotton waste, 84,786 tons Manila 
stock, and 245,838 tons straw, while pulp 
to the value of $1,681,762 was purchased, 
and $3,628,798 worth of chemicals was 
used. Of the product, 149,177 tons were 
printing, 134,294 wrapping, and 32,937 
writing paper, besides 20,014 for binders’ 
boards, and 14,734 for hangings. Over 
7000 tons of colored papers, 4000 of tis- 
sue, about 150 of bank-note paper, and 
89,000 tons unspecified, make up the enor- 
mous total of over 450,000 tons—a con- 
sumption of paper reaching nearly 18 
pounds per head of the entire population. 
Our imports in 1885-6 of paper and its 
manufactured products were but $1,802,482 
worth, there being a duty averaging 22 
per cent., while our exports amount to 
about half our imports. 

Labor in a paper-mill is continuous, 
Sunday or a part of it excepted, for the 
stopping of a Fourdrinier and the neces- 
sary ‘“‘washing up’ means great waste. 
The ‘‘machine-tenders,” of whom there 
are two to each Fourdrinier, work in 
“tours” or ‘‘shifts’” twelve hours each. 
In the ‘‘ engine” or beating rooms, and in 
the sorting rooms, where most of the 
hands are women, the work-day is the or- 
dinary one of ten or twelve hours. The 
need of pure water for treating the pulp 
located paper-mills mostly on the banks 
of streams, and caused them to depend on 
water-power, so that of old there was apt 
to be no work for the hands in dry months; 
but the building of reservoirs or the use of 
steam-power has now made work steady 
through the year. There have been al- 
most no strikes or lock-outs in this indus- 
try; paper-makers have no distinctive la- 
bor organization in this country, nor is 
there any combination of employers re- 
garding labor. 
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There is considerable difference of pay in 
different mills. The census figures, aver- 
aging all paper hands, show arise of yearly 
earnings from $239 in 1850 to $253 in 1860, 
to $399 currency ($320 gold) in 1870, to $349 
in 1880—for the latter is probably a real 
gain in purchasing power. Wages really 
reached their highest point in this country 
about 1873 (though paper was highest in 
1865, and then steadily fell with the cost of 
material), and since that time they have 
fallen here, though they have risen in 
England, where in this trade they average 
little above half our day wages. Colonel 
Wright found the Massachusetts average 
for all paper hands to be $8 63 weekly in 
1860, $9 77 in 1872 (when it was $8 60 in 
Great Britain), $8 17 in 1880 (when it was 
$4 57 in Great Britain). But the actual 
labor cost per pound of paper has either 
remained stationary or fallen with the 
rise in wages. One large mill reports that 
on machine-finished book paper which 
had fallen from 19 cents a pound in 1865 
to 9 cents in 1880, and on super-calendered 
paper which had fallen from 20 cents to 10 
cents, ‘‘the labor cost per pound is precise- 
ly the same in 1880 as in 1865,” being 14 
cents for the first-named and 1} cents for 
the other. Other mills report a definite 
decrease, especially as between 1850 and 
1880, reaching from a fifth to nearly a half 
in that period, though in some of these 
same mills day wages have doubled in the 
thirty years. Owing to the improvement 
of labor-saving machinery since its intro- 
duction about 1832, says one mill-owner, 
‘“an amount of manual labor which prior 
to 1830 would have produced one ton of 
paper will now produce ten tons,” yet 
there has been a steady increase in the 
number of hands. The percentage of 
wages to total cost varies from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. on various papers, 
the average being about $1 labor to $4 
materials. 

There is no more remarkable example 
of the great fact that the growth of civil- 
ization means a fall in prices than in the 
history of paper. Of old times it was a 
luxury; now it is one of the most univer- 
sal, commonplace, and cheap necessaries 
of life. It is almost impossible to give 
close data for comparison, and the ups 
and downs because of the temporary 
scarcity caused by wars, or by increase of 
demand the world over before improve- 
ments in machinery could meet it with 
a supply, have been yery considerable, 
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but the fall in prices has been as sure 
as the rise in wages, and paper was never 
so cheap as to-day. The first bill ex- 
tant is probably one of 1352, ‘‘for one 
quartern [quire] of royal paper, to make 
painters’ patterns, 10d.,” when the penny 
was worth a good many times what it is 
now. In 1854 the average price of all pa- 
per produced in America was about 10 
cents per pound; by the census of 1860 it 
was 83 cents; by the census of 1880 it was 
close to 6 cents per pound. Of course 
during the war paper was enormously 
high: writing papers cost from 40 to 60 
cents a pound; book papers, 25 to 40 cents; 
news, 20 to 25 cents. The paper-makers 
made the most of the situation, and to 
overcome the ‘‘monopoly” Congress was 
memorialized to take off the duty, which, 
starting at seven and a half per cent. in 
1789, had ruled since 1816 for the most 
part, with occasional reductions, at thirty 
per cent. It was reduced in 1863, on 
printing papers, to three per cent., and in 
1865 the duty was removed, but the high 
rate of exchange minimized the relief. In 
1870 writing papers sold at 22 to 32 cents 
per pound, book papers at 16 to 24 cents, 
and straw news at about 12 cents; to-day, 
writing papers bring 12 to 20 cents per 
pound, book papers from 8 to 12 cents per 
pound, and the daily papers of New York 
pay between 4 and 5 cents for news paper. 
It may be safe to say that what was a dol- 
lar’s worth of paper in 1850 could have 
been bought in 1860 for about 70 cents, 
would have cost at least $1 50 at the height 
of war prices, and can now be had for with- 
in half a dollar. 

There are now over a million tons of 
paper produced annually in the world, of 
which the United States makes over one- 
third, or probably more than any other 
two nations combined. If ‘‘ the consump- 
tion of paper is the measure of a people’s 
culture,” as one writer says, we have rea- 
son to be proud of our record. 

Nore.—The best single work on paper-making is 
Hofmann’s Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of 
Paper, Philadelphia, 1873; the later work of Davis, 
Manufacture of Paper, Philadelphia, 1886, is valu- 
able only for some descriptions of later machinery. 
Koops’s Historical Account of substances used for 
writing, London, 1800-1, and Munsell’s Chronology 
of Paper and Paper-Making, 5th ed., Albany, 1876, 
are useful historically. The reports on paper at the 
Centennial Exposition (Vol. V., Group XIII.) are of 
interest. Lockwood’s Paper Trade Directory and 
Geyer’s similar annual give lists of American mills, 
and the Paper Trade Journal and Paper Trade Re- 
porter are the American trade newspapers. 


NARKA. 


A STORY OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 
BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 


CHAPTER XX. 


ARKA was just starting for La Vil- 
lette, when a vehicle stopped at the 
door. She looked out, and saw Sibyl’s 
brougham. Before there was time to con- 
sider how she should endure this new or- 
deal, it was made evident that Sibyl was 
not in the brougham, for the footman 
jumped down with a note in his hand, 
and disappeared under the porte cochére. 
Presently there was a ring at the door. 
Eudoxie had gone out. ‘TI will not open,” 
Narka thought. ‘‘Itisno doubt asking me 
to go to her, and I can’t go; I won't go.” 

The servant rang three times, and then 
gave it up. Narka saw the brougham 
drive away, and after waiting a few min- 
utes to make sure of its being at a safe 
distance, she went down-stairs. 

Passing the lodge, the concierge came 
out and handed her a note. ‘‘The valet 
de pied rang at mademoiselle’s door, but no 
one answered him,” said the woman. 

The note was from Sibyl. 


I am 

Baby has the small- 

Tam half mad. Your own 
‘*SIBYL.” 


‘‘Come to me at once, darling. 
in a sea of anguish. 
pox! 


**Poor little angel!” said Narka, with 
apang. But his illness at this crisis was 
a boon to her, inasmuch as it would keep 
Sibyl away, and absorb her, and draw her 
mind from the woman she wished to 
scourge. 

Ii was a miserable morning. The rain 
had been falling heavily all night. Every 
rut and channel was turned into a pool, 
and a cold drizzly rain was still falling. 
Narka had used cabs, and freely enough, 
since she had been in Paris, but the stern 
reign of economy which had suddenly set 
in reminded her that omnibuses were a 
cheaper mode of conveyance; sosheasked 
her way to the nearest station, and went 
there. It was so crowded that she had 
to push on to the counter for a num- 
ber, and then push her way out again. 
An omnibus was coming up; as it slack- 
ened pace a crowd trooped after it with 
their umbrellas spread, looking very like 
a whale or some huge bird in the wake of 
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aship. They looked intensely ridiculous 
“making tail.” Narka did not care to 
add her umbrella to the show; besides, she 
might be kept waiting an hour for a seat. 
Was it not better to take a cab at once? 
As she was balancing the question in her 
mind, a gentleman close to her called out: 

‘Will this take me to La Villette ?” 

“No, monsieur,” said the conductor. 
“The blue omnibus there, with a corre- 
spondance.” The gentleman hurried 
away, and Narka, with an inarticulate 
exclamation of thankfulness for her es- 
cape, crossed the street after him to where 
the blue omnibus was standing, empty; 
they got in almost together, and took seats 
opposite one another. The stranger was 
a tall, lean man, with a sallow complex- 
ion and marked features, carefully dressed, 
with acertain air of distinetion. Narke 
more than once caught his eyes fastened 
upon her. It so happened that they 
stopped at the same place; the stranger 
got out first, assisted her to alight, touched 
his hat, and went on his way. 

Narka stood in the middle of the strect, 
waiting for a break in the stream of carts 
and eabs to cross over. As she glanced 
eagerly right and left she descried, a little 
higher up, a small figure in the costume 
of a Sister of Charity, waiting like her- 
self to cross the busy thoroughfare, There 
are certain situations in which even Mel- 
pomene could not look dignified; for in- 
stance, hopping over the puddles with pet- 
ticoats slightly kilted on a wet day; and 
yet as Narka watched Marguerite going 
through this trying performance it did not 
seem any more lacking in dignity than the 
steps and hops of a little child. 

“Narka!” exclaimed Marguerite,in glad 
surprise, when they met on the foot-path. 
‘* How did you get here? Did you walk?” 

“No; I came in the omnibus. Where 
are you coming from ?” 

““T have been to the Rue du Bac. I got 
an omnibus to the Madeleine, with a cor- 
respondance, but when I got out there 
was such a crowd I saw I should have to 
wait an hour fora place. SolTIstarted off 
on foot. Life is too short to be spent 
waiting for the omnibus. Oh, that horrid 
man!” she exclaimed, casting a glance full 
of something as near hatred as her sweet 
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face could express at some one coming out 
of ashop. ‘I should like to see that man 
flayed alive.” 

Narka followed the direction of the 
glance, and to her surprise saw that the 
object of this murderous desire was the 
gentleman who had been her vis-a-vis in 
the omnibus. 

‘“Who is that man?” she asked, as the 
stranger passed them. 

‘*He is a Prussian; his name is Schenk. 
He stole away our dear old dog Tempéte, 
and put him to death. Nobody saw him 
doing it, so we could not attack him, but 
there is no doubt he did it. His business 
is to bribe little bobys—our boys—to catch 
dogs that he tries experiments on. He 
ties them down, and cuts them up, and 
tortures them alive. He is a fiend.” 

‘‘He is a surgeon, I suppose,” said Nar- 
ka. ‘‘He does it in the interest of science.” 

‘“Nonsense! How can you talk like 
that, Narka? It is pure wickedness, and 
he is a bad, cruel man.” 

““T don’t want to defend vivisection; I 
loathe it,” said Narka; ‘‘but it is neces- 
sary for science.” 

‘‘Then science is wicked; it is of the 
devil, and ought to be done away with. 
It is getting to be the curse of the world.” 

‘“What a little medieval bigot you 
are!” laughed Narka. 

‘“AmI? Well,Idon’tcare. It makes 
my heart burn when I think of our poor 
gentle old Tempéte, and I hate your cruel 
science that tortures poor dumb fellow- 
servants. I think a person who invents 
a good poultice to relieve a poor aching 
body of man or beast is a greater benefac- 
tor than the man who invents a way of 
blowing up ships, or finds out secrets by 
torturing live dogs.” 

“Then you care more about dogs than 
about human beings ?” 

‘*T care more for any dog than for that 
man Schenk.” 

They were close by the housé now. A 
carter came round the corner, showering 
blows on a powerful horse that was strain- 
ing and panting under a load of stones. 

‘*Oh, why do you beat him like that?” 
Marguerite cried, piteously. ‘‘ Poor beast, 
he is doing his best. If you drive him so 
hard he will drop.” 

““THe’s got to drop some day, like the 
rest of us,” retorted the man, not ill-hu- 
moredly. ‘‘ Anyhow, nua seeur, he hasn’t 
got a soul to save.” 

‘“How do you know whether he has 
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or not?” Marguerite said, and she laid her 
rough little gloveless hand on the quiver- 
ing flank of the animal. The meek strong 
creature turned his head toward her, and 
a glance from his drooping eyes seemed 
to thank her. She watched the man out 
of sight to make sure he did not begin the 
blows again. 

“T sometimes think those dray-horses 
may be angels in disguise,” she said; 
“they haye such a patient look in their 
faces.” 

As they entered the house the children 
were being let loose from class into the 
play-ground. The rain had ceased, and 
the paved court was dry. 

“Tam just in time!” said Marguerite. 
“Tam on guard during the play hour. 
You won't mind staying out-of-doors? 
We can sit down. I will just fetch my 
knitting.” She ran into the house, and 
returned in a moment. Her appearance 
was the signal for a general assault from 
the children. There must have been near- 
ly three hundred of them, Narka reckoned 
at a glance,and they all shouted and gath- 
ered round Marguerite, full of discourse 
of the greatest importance. They caught 
her by the sleeve, they clutched at her 
gown, they elbowed and fought to get 
close enough to attract her attention. 
Marguerite bore the onset quite unflutter- 
ed, and in some mysterious way satisfied 
the whole flock in a minute and a half, 
and sent them off to their play. 

The two friends sat down in a sheltered 
spot, but they were hardly seated when 
a scream from the other end of the court 
sent Marguerite flying offagain. A small 
child had been knocked down by a com- 
panion twice its size, and was proclaiming 
in lusty yells that it was badly hurt. Mar- 
guerite picked up the toddler, and kissed it 
and made it well, and then with a sharp 
rebuke sent the delinquent to shame with 
her face to the wall. 

“Now let us have a quiet talk,” she 
said, coming back to Narka. 

“There is not much chance of quiet 
with all these orphans to keep in order,” 
said Narka, disappointed, and a little 
chilled. 

“They are not all orphans,” corrected 
Marguerite, as if the point must be of in- 
terest to Narka. ‘‘There are not more 
than thirty of them orphans, unfortunate- 
ly. I mean the parents are so trouble- 
some itisa pity they arenot. They drink, 
and they neglect the poor little things, and 
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maltreat them, and sometimes half kill 
them. I often think what a mercy it 
would be if the children of the poor could 
be born orphans.” 

“What a pity the parents don’t kill 
them right off! then the poor little wretch- 
es would go straight to heaven, instead of 
living to grow up and die and go to hell 
like their parents,” said Narka, in a bitter 
tone. 

“Oh, what a dreadful thing to say! 
Their parents generally die much better 
than they live. They have suffered so 
much, poor things, that God waits for 
them at the end.” 

‘Oh, does He? I have often noticed 
how peacefully the peasants die with us.” 

“The poor die peacefully everywhere. 
They have found it so hard to live, you 
see, that it comes easy to them to die, even 
when they die as criminals. Death is al- 
ways a release to them. Jam very anx- 
ious just now about a poor man.—Ma- 
thilde, didn’t you promise Sceur Lucie you 
wouldn’t scratch your eye if she took the 
bandage off? If I see you scratching it 
again, I'll have it put on this minute.— 
His name is Antoine Drex. Such a so- 
ber, hard-working fellow, and so good to 
his mother! But he married a dreadful 
woman who drank, and then he took to 
drink. One night he came home and 
found her dead-drunk on the floor. He 
went to bed, and in the morning there 
she lay in the same place dead, with a 
great cut in her temple. He was taken 
up for murder. They said he gave her 
the blow in her head. They have kept 
him in prison ten months without trying 
him. I’m afraid they will neither acquit 
him nor condemn him to death, but let 
him off with hard labor.” 

“Do you ever get to care for any of 
those dirty brats ?” asked Narka. 

“Tor any of them?” Marguerite re- 
peated, in innocent surprise. ‘‘I care for 
them all. I love every one of them.” 

“What a capacious heart you must 
have !” 

“Oh, not half capacious enough!” 
Marguerite sighed, quite unconscious of 
the covert sneer. ‘I wish it were ten 
times bigger. If only I could empty it of 
self, then God would come and fill it, and 
make room for everybody !” 

“Oh, Marguerite!” Narka burst out, 
with sudden vehemence, ‘‘ why can’t you 
find a corner in it for me? I do so want 
a crumb of sympathy!” 
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Marguerite looked up quickly, and ina 
moment her whole heart was in her eyes. 
She dropped her knitting, and put her 
hand on Narka’s arm. 

“You are in trouble? Oh, dear Narka, 
why did you not tell me that at once? 
What is the matter? What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Tam in terrible trouble, Marguerite,” 
Narka said, and pride and self-control 
broke down, and her voice shook, and her 
eyes filled, and the tears overflowed. 

Marguerite hesitated for a moment; 
then quitting her needles, she looked up 
at a window on the first story, and called 
out, ‘Scour Claire!” There was no an- 
swer. ‘She is not there. Never mind. 
Come in-doors.” 

‘But the children ?” said Narka, fear- 
ful of getting her into trouble. 

“Tet their angels look after them. 
What else have they got to do?” said Mar- 
guerite, gallantly reckless; ‘‘but I can 
keep an eye on them from the parlor.” 

They went into the parlor, whose win- 
dow commanded a view of the play- 
ground. It wasa square room with white 
walls, and a polished oak floor, straw 
chairs, and a round table; a white Christ 
on a black cross hung over the fireplace. 
Marguerite stirred up the shabby make- 
shift of a fire, and drew two chairs close 
to it, her own facing the window. ‘‘Sit 
down and warm yourself, dear, and tell 
me what is the matter,” she said, as if 
Narka’s trouble were suddenly her one 
interest in life. And Narka poured out 
her story, Marguerite listening as if she 
had no longer any care on earth but to 
share her sorrow and comfort it. Never 
before had Narka realized what a healing 
balm there is in human sympathy, and 
Marguerite’s sympathy was strong as fire 
and sweet as a child's kiss. 

With extraordinary quickness she 
grasped the whole case, her shrewd prac- 
tical sense noted every detail, measured 
difficulties and chances. The situation 
was bad enough, but by no means hope- 
less. She said so, supporting her opinion 
by sensible arguments that carried judg- 
ment with them, if not conviction. Pre- 
sently, by the strength of her buoyant 
nature, she had lifted Narka from the 
depths of despair and compelled her to 
take a more hopeful view of everything. 
Basil's love had already proved itself equal 
to the pressure of antagonistic cireum- 
stances; it had stood the test of absence; 
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it was not likely to break down before the 
opposition of his father; he was full of 
resources and of energy; and they were 
both so young: in fact, there were many 
anchors of hope to cling to. 

“But Sibyl!” Narka exclaimed; ‘‘oh, 
Sibyl!—the thought of her breaks my 
heart.” 

“Dear Narka, you are suffering as 
much from the destruction of an idol 
(which is always a good thing for us, dar- 
ling, however painful) as from the blow 
that she has dealt you. Half of our misery 
in life comes from the setting up of idols; 
for the idol is certain to fall down some 
day with a crash, and we get crushed un- 
der it.” 

“But I thought I knew Sibylas I know 
my own heart. I never could have be- 
lieved it.” 

‘“There is nearly always something in 
our fellow-creatures’ hearts—and eyen in 
our own—that we never know, or could 

believe, until some test unexpectedly re- 
veals it to us.” 

‘*T suppose so, and that is the cruelest 
part of adversity; it is always applying 
that test to our fellow-créatures, and com- 
pelling us to try them. If only one might 
go on to the end trusting and believing 
in those we love without ever having to 
test them!” 

“Tt is sometimes good for us to be test- 
ed,” said Marguerite. 

Narka did not answer. Presently she 
said, ‘‘Do you think that if Sibyl knew 
the truth she would hate me and curse me 
as bitterly as she does now without know- 
ing it?” 

“Tt ig very hard to say what Sibyl 
would do, she is so many characters all 
in one; yet when I remember the agonies 
of grief she certainly did suffer when you 
were imprisoned, and how tenderly fond 
she was of youat Yrakow— I can see her 
now when we were coming away, clinging 
to you as if she could neyer unclasp her 
arms and let you go.” 

“Ah, yes; that was just what deceived 
me. She took me to her arms, but she 
never took me to her heart; I can see that 
now. She has been feeding me on false 
sacraments of love all my life. And to 
think that I must be dependent on her for 
the means of earning my bread! Oh, if 
it were not for Basil, I would rather starve 
a hundred times!” 

“You need not torment yourself about 
that just yet,” said Marguerite; ‘I may 
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be able to help you; I know a great num- 
ber of people. I will speak at once to 
several friends of mine, and we will find 
you some lessons. Try and don’t fret 
over that trouble, and you must stay at 
home and take care of yourself for a few 
days, or else you will certainly fall ill. I 
will come and see you with Sibyl in a day 
or two, and—” 

“Sibyl!” Narka broke in. 
come to me. 


“She can’t 
The baby is ill with small- 


pox.” 
‘“Nonsense! It is nothing but chick- 
en-pox. I saw the child this morning. 


I forgot to tell you. I went there before 
I went to the Rue du Bac. Sibyl sent for 
me yesterday, imploring me to come at 
once; she was in an agony of grief, and 
wanted my sympathy. But I have some- 
thing else to do besides flying across the 
town with my sympathy, and as nobody 
was dead, I suspected it was some imagi- 
nary grief, as in fact it was. But this 
morning came a message saying the baby 
was dying, soI went. It was nothing at 
all. The doctor had just been, and Jaugh- 
edat it. Sibyl was lying down, and could 
not be disturbed, and Gaston had gone 
out riding.” 

‘“Gaston is very good to me,” Narka 
said. 

‘He has a great regard and admira- 
tion for you, and he would do anything 
in his power to serve you.” 

‘*T believe that,” said Narka, tighten- 
ing her grasp of his sister's hand. 

Marguerite noticed that the hand which 
had been shivering with cold a little while 
ago was now burning hot. 

‘*T wonder would you do something to 
please me ?” she said, in a caressing tone, 

“Of course I would. What is it?” 
Narka answered. 

“Well, go home and get into bed, and 
I will give you something to take that 
will prevent your having a bad cold.” 
She ran off to the dispensary, and was 
back in a trice with a small bottle and a 
mustard plaster. ‘‘If your chest feels 
sore to-night, you must promise me to put 
this on,” she said; ‘‘and I am going to 
send you home in a cab. Nonsense! I 
have plenty of money, and I can’t afford 
to lose my sister Narka, or to let her lose 
her voice. Just think what that would 
be!” 

Narka dropped her head on Margue- 
rite’s shoulder and burst into tears; but 
it was not a bitter flood, and it loosened 
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the pressure on her brain. Truly God 
had entered into Marguerite’s heart, and 
made it a Bethlehem, a house of bread, 
where the hungry might come and feed 
upon that bread of love for want of which 
so many human lives are perishing. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue first thing Narka did on returning 
home was to give notice to the concierge 
that she meant, to leave that day week. 
Then, obedient to Marguerite’s wishes, she 
went to bed. The warmth and rest, or, 
as Narka preferred to believe, the virtue of 
Marguevite’s cherishing sympathy, which 
had passed into her remedies, had the ef- 
fect of staving off the illness which had 
seemed to threaten her. She rose feeling 
little the worse physically for the violent 
emotions, the sleepless nights she had 
gone through, and the chill of yesterday. 

In the afternoon the concierge brought 
up a letter from the landlord in answer 
to the congé. It was a polite but dis- 
tinct refusal to accept it. He regretted to 
remind his amiable tenant that she had 
signed an engagement to occupy, or pay 
for, the apartment up to the 15th of April. 
Narka uttered an exclamation of dismay ; 
but referring to the paper in question, she 
found that it was true; she was bound to 
her present expensive quarters for nearly 
three months longer. There was nothing 
to be done but trust to Providence to bring 
her safe out of this new difficulty, as out 
of so many others. 

In its outward tenor her life remained, 
therefore, undisturbed, notwithstanding 
the violent change that had shaken it in- 
wardly. Marguerite’s plans, practical like 
herself, had succeeded. Through a kind 
and wealthy South American lady, who 
was a benefactress to her poor, Marguerite 
procured at once several rich pupils for 
Narka, all foreigners, who came to her 
house twice a week for lessons and a gen- 
eral singing class. 

To Narka, Sibyl was affectionate as 
ever. She would come to the singing 
class and sit and listen to the lesson, and 
bring out the superiority of the teacher's 
method by her clever criticisms, thus rais- 
ing Narka’s value in the eyes of the pu- 
pils and of their mothers, to whom the 
charming and élégante Comtesse de Beau- 
crillon was an oracle on art as well as 
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fashion. The singing lessons came in 
this way to be a pleasant social cpportu- 
nity. Narka might have led a gay life 
enough if she had been so inclined, for 
invitations poured in on her, but she de- 
clined them all. ‘‘I know my value,” 
she said to Marguerite; ‘‘ these fine ladies 
would be glad enough to have me to help 
out their entertainments, but if their sons 
or their brothers were the least bit civil to 
me, they would put me to the door. I 
sha’n’t expose myself to that. Let them 
stay in their place, and I will stay in 
mine.” 

She had not had a sign from Basil since 
that terrible letter from the Prince, and 
there was no one to whom she could even 
mention his name except Marguerite. 
Sibyl, as if the subject were too intolera- 
ble, avoided it. ‘When she did speak of 
it, it was to pity her father and herself, 
and to contemn Basil, and wish the woman 
dead who had entrapped him. 

The only person who might have given 
her any news of Basil was Ivan Gorff; 
but he had left Paris as soon as he had 
conducted her there, and had never writ- 
ten since, and she did not know his ad- 
dress. There was of late something very 
mysterious aboutIvan. Narka knew that 
le associated with the most advanced rev- 
olutionists, yet he came and went perfect- 
ly free, while Basil, for merely conniving 
at the movement which Ivan was active- 
ly precipitating, had been seriously com- 
promised, only escaping imprisonment 
through a lucky chance. Then Ivan 
was leading a strange life for a man of 
thirty with a fortune, which, since So- 
phie’s death, must be reckoned by mill- 
ions. His personal appearance now sug- 
gested biting economy, offensive slovenli- 
ness, or sordid avarice, whereas in former 
days he had been somewhat dandified in 
his dress, and generous as a king. On 
the journey from Koenigsberg he had put 
up at a miserable inn at Berlin, apologiz- 
ing to Narka for taking her there, but 
pleading as a reason that the people were 
honest, and that he was in the habit of 
staying there. What motive could in- 
duce a man of his wealth to deprive him- 
self not alone of luxuries, but of the com- 
forts and decencies that he had all his life 
been accustomed to ? 

One afternoon, on coming home from 
a lesson, Narka, who had been thinking 
a great deal about Ivan, and wishing to 
hear from him, found that in her absence 
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he had called and left word that he would 
call again next morning. She was bit- 
terly disappointed to have missed him; 
he was sure to have news of Basil; he had 
probably seen him. She was impatient 
for the morning. But it came, and Ivan 
did not appear. He had left no address, 
so she could not write to him. She had 
her singing class at one o’clock, and her 
terror was that he would call while it was 
going on and she should miss him again. 
But the singing class came to an end, and 
there was still no sign of him. Immedi- 
ately after the lesson Sibyl came to take 
her fora drive. There was no ostensible 
reason for refusing, so Narka had to go, 
It was the longest drive she ever took, 
and Sibyl noticed that she was strangely 
preoccupied. On returning home she 
found a note from Ivan saying he had 
been hindered from coming by an acci- 
dent, but he hoped to see her in a few 
days. Narka was too impatient to wait 
for his visit. The note contained his ad- 
dress, so early the next morning she set 
out to see him. The Rue B—, where he 
was staying, was a narrow sort of lane- 
way behind the Pantheon; the house a 
shabby-looking maison meublée. 

‘*Yes, monsieur is at home,” the con- 
cierge said, giving her the number of the 
room on the fifth story. 

Narka did not stop to think of the pro- 
prieties. She mounted the dark stairs, 
steep and narrow as a ladder, and knock- 
ed at Number 96. 

‘Come in,” said a voice. 

She opened the door. It was a small 
attic room, full of tobacco smoke, with 
the roof slanting on one side, no fire, no 
carpet. Ivan was sitting in a high-back- 
ed arm-chair, buttoned to his chin in a 
huge furred coat, a pipe in his mouth, his 
head swathed to an enormous size in a 
woollen scarf. He looked like some gro- 
tesque caricature of a man. 

‘‘Narka Larik!” he said, removing his 
pipe, and his blue eyes widened and spar- 
kled with that inarticulate laughter which 
gave to his countenance its peculiar ex- 
pression of childlike candor and merri- 
ment. 

“‘T thought something must have hap- 
pened, as you did not keep your appoint- 
ment,” Narka replied. ‘‘You haye met 
with an accident ?” 

‘‘No; only a savage fit of pain that 
seized me like a tiger. It knocked me 
over in half an hour. I was half mad. 
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But it is gone now. Schenk pricked me 
with morphine, and killed the pain.” 

“Schenk ?” said Narka, interrogatively. 

“He is a doctor, a very clever fellow, 
and a friend of mine. Sit down, won’t 
you?” He pushed toward her the arm- 
chair he had been occupying, the only 
one in the room. 

What could have reduced Ivan Gorff 
to these extremities ? 

“When did you arrive in Paris ?” Nar- 
ka asked. 

“The day before yesterday. I have 
come straight from St. Petersburg with- 
out drawing bridle; I took cold on the 
journey. It was like travelling through 
Siberia.” : 

Narka bethought herself that if he had 
travelled first-class he would not have 
had to complain of the cold. 

“You saw Basil ?” she said. 

“Yes. He is well, but as savage as a 
bear. He and the Prince quarrel all day. 
Basil has got himself into a fine dilemma. 
He ought to have kept his affairs to him- 
self, at least for a while longer.” 

‘“‘Tt was not he who told the Prince of 
our engagement. Some one whom he 
had trusted with the secret betrayed him.” 

‘He ought not to have trusted any- 
body with it. He ought never to have 
put a line on paper about it. I warned 
him many atime to be cautious, that the 
police had their eyes and ears everywhere; 
but it was no use. What did you do with 
those papers of his ?” 

‘*See, I have them safe with me.” 

“That is foolish. You ought to burn 
them. They may get you into trouble 
again.” 

‘“How so? What do the police know 
about me here ?” 

Ivan’s round eyes widened and twin- 
kled until it seemed as if they were going 
to explode with laughter. 

‘You fancy the police don’t know just 
as much about you here as if you were in 
St. Petersburg? You are very naive, 
Narka Larik.” 

“Am 1? Well, you have something 
more interesting to say than that, have 
you not? ‘Tell me about the Prince and 
Basil. The Prince wrote to Sibyl that if 
Basil did not surrender within three 
months he would have him sent to Kron- 
stadt, and consigned to the tower until he 
came to his senses. Do you think he is 
capable of carrying out that threat ?” 

‘‘He will try all soft means before he 
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has recourse to the hard. He is trying to 
bribe Basil now with the promise of get- 
ting Father Christopher liberated and 
brought back to bless his marriage with 
Princess Krinsky.” 

‘« Basil is not such a fool as to fall into 
that trap,” Narka laughed. 

“FHumph!” Ivan moved his huge bun- 
dle of a head slowly up anddown. ‘The 
Prince is convinced that if he went to the 
Emperor and told him the whole story, he 
would grant Father Christopher's release 
at once. Marie Krinsky is in love with 
Basil, and Prince Krinsky is in high fa- 
vor now. The Empress, too, is greatly 
annoyed at Basil’s refusing to marry her 
pet maid of honor. Basil knows all this, 
and then the thought of Father Christo- 
pher’s captivity haunts him perpetually.” 

Narka grew pale. ‘‘The Emperor does 
not know about Basil’s supposed share in 
Larchoff’s death ?” she asked. 

““No; but Basil thinks he does. He 
never heard, of course, of that tampering 
with his letters.” 

““Does the Prince know who it is that 
Basil wants to marry ?” 

‘“* fe did not tell me if he did.” 

‘* Basil would have told you ?” 

‘Very likely, if he had had a chance; 
but we were hardly five minutes alone. 
He wanted me to come next day and have 
a quiet talk; but I was bound for time. I 
had to leave the next morning.” 

What could this business be that drove 
Ivan from city to city, compelling him to 
renounce the pleasure of a meeting with 
his best friend? Narka felt that she must 
know at all costs. 

‘“Why cannot you trust me as Basil 
does ?” whe said, looking him straight in 
the eyes. 

Ivan met her challenging glance with 
a beam of satisfaction. ‘‘To trust our 
friends is sometimes the unkindest thing 
we can do to them. Basil proved that to 
you. But now that you are comparative- 
ly out of harm’s way, I will tell you any- 
thing you care to know. Ihave thrown 
in my lot with those who want to do away 
with tyrants and set thenations free. This 
involves ways and means which those who 
don’t want to risk their heads had better 
know nothing about. I don’t care about 
risking mine. If it had gone while that 
tigerish pain was clawing it yesterday I 
should have been glad enough. But,on the 
other hand, it would upset a lot of things 
if I were to drop off now. Iam the tele- 
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graph between all the centres. There is 
not a plot hatched anywhere but Iam the 
first to hear of it. I carry messages that 
can't be written; I organize meetings; I 
get the pamphlets published; I work the 
occult machinery of the Socialist press, 
and direct its underground operations. 
All this gives me plenty to do. It is not 
the work that brings pay and glory, like 
the work of the hero in livery who serves 
a tyrant, and calls it serving his country; 
but it is a hero’s work all the same. The 
man who undertakes it must renounce 
everything and risk everything, and live 
every day with death dogging ‘him ‘like 
his shadow.” 

Narka looked at Ivan with a new inter- 
est, and recognized in him a genuine hero, 
though no man ever presented a more un- 
heroic appearance than he did with his 
ungainly figure and his huge beturbaned 
head. ‘‘And is Basil involved in this 
work ?” she inquired. 

“Yes; he has now thrown himself into 
it body and soul.” 

oe Ah 12? 

They were silent fora moment. Then 
Ivan said: ‘‘Why should not you join 
us, Narka Larik? You might help great- 
ly, and without the same risk, here in 
France.” 

“Show me how. Show me anything 
this head or these hands ean do, and I 
will do it,” she answered, impulsively. 

Ivan held out his hand to her, and she 
laid hers in the broad palm that closed 
on it with a strong clasp. As they sat 
thus, hand in hand, the door opened, and 
aman came quickly in. 

Narka recognized Schenk, and colored 
violently. ? 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come !” 
Ivan said, slowly releasing her hand. 
‘This is my good friend Dr. Schenk, Mad- 
emoiselle Narka Larik, one of ours.” 

Narka bowed and stood up. 

‘Pray don’t let me send you away, mad- 
emoiselle. I won’t detain Gorff a min- 
ute,” said Schenk. 

‘“‘T was just going,” Narka replied, her 
embarrassment relieved by his perfect ease 
and respectful manner. ‘‘I hope there 
is nothing serious the matter with M. 
Gorff ?” 

“Tt is serious—a case of suicidal ma- 
nia,” observed the medical man... “If he 
exercised common humanity to himself he 
would be as strong asa horse, but he mal- 
treats himself as if he were a dog.” 
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“T should not haye thought you capa- 
ble of maltreating a dog,” Narka said, re- 
membering Marguerite’s abuse of the viv- 
isector. 

She gave her hand again to Ivan, and 
bowing to Schenk, went out. 


—_———~<___. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


On her return home Narka found a note 
from Sibyl, which a servant had just left. 
She opened the violet-scented missive, and 
read : 


““My DarLinG,—I bring you a wonder- 
ful piece of good news!” (Narka stopped 
to take breath. Had Basil surrendered ?) 
‘Tt has come so suddenly I can almost 
fancy ita fairy trick. Fortune is going to 
be kind to you, my Narka, and reward you 
afterall you have suffered. Listen: Ihave 
just had a visit from Signor Zampa, who 
was director of the Italian opera here last 
year, and is now managing La Scala, at 
Naples. He gave me lessons when I came 
to Paris. Well, dearest, he is in search of 
asoprano voice to take the place of prima 
donna at La Scala. An artist who heard 
you here that memorable night carried 
the fame of your voice and your genius to 
Naples, and Signor Zampa has come on 
here to see if you would suit him and ac- 
cept his overtures. I gave him your ad- 
dress, and with difficulty dissuaded him 
from rushing straight off to you, there and 
then. I said he would not find you till 
two o'clock, and I promised to send word 
to you to expect his visit at two. I am 
beside myself with delight. Come to break- 
fast to-morrow morning, and meantime 
attune your voice to its heayenliest key, 
and sing the soul out of Zampa’s breast, 
and millions out of his pocket. 

“Your own SIBYL.” 

Narka dropped the letter with an excla- 
mation. She was bewildered. It might, 
no doubt, be a most brilliant career that 
opened out unexpectedly to her, but at 
this first moment she could not realize any- 
thing but the shock it gave her. To turn 
public singer, to goon the stage—she who 
was engaged to Prince Zorokoff? Was it 
possible to contemplate such a thing? and 
yet how was she to refuse it without in- 
curring Sibyl’s deep displeasure, rousing 
her suspicions, and in that case alienating 
her, perhaps irrevocably? And there was 
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not time to think it over. It was just one 
o clock, and Zampa was likely to be punc- 
tual. She threw aside her bonnet, and 
went over to the piano, and excitedly turn- 
ed over the leaves of a music-book. She 
could not well refuse to sing for the im- 
presario, if he asked her, and in the midst 
of her perplexity the desire of the artist to 
win the approval of so great a critic as- 
serted itself. 

As the clock struck two, Signor Zampa 
rang at the door. 

Narka, flushed with excitement, looked 
her best when he came in. 

“You have heard from the Comtesse de 
Beaucrillon the object of my visit, mad- 
emoiselle?” he said, conquered at once by 
her beauty. ; 

“Yes, It has taken me by surprise. I 
never dreamed of going on the stage. I 
haye not had the necessary training for 
it. I don’t think Iam at all fitted to be 
an opera singer.” 

‘Perhaps I am a better judge of that 
than you. Will you let me hear you 
sing?” 

She rose without any pretence of shy- 
ness, and went to the piano. Zampa 
pulled off his gloves. 

“You will accompany me?” she said. 

““Certainly. What will you sing?” 

‘* Choose anything you like,” motioning 
indifferently to the books and songs that 
were scattered about. 

‘Let's try this,” he said, opening the 
opera of Nornva at the ‘‘ Casta Diva.” 

Narka sang it with a perfection of art 
that would in itself have delighted the 
maestro, even if her voice had not en- 
chanted him by its rare qualities. When 
she ended, he burst out with a rapturous 
‘“Braya!” and seizing her hand, kissed it 
with the demonstrative enthusiasm of his 
race. He entreated her to sing several 
other pieces, each chosen with a view to 
bring out the various qualities of her 
voice. Narka, stimulated by his genuine 
admiration and discerning criticism, sang 
at her best, feeling that ecstasy in the ex- 
pansion of her splendid powers which is 
in turns the triumph and the despair of 
every true artist. Every fibre in her was 
thrilling to the music of her voice. Some- 
thing of the grand, untamed creature that 
was visible in her majestic lines and 
strong supple limbs began to throb in her 
pulses and course in her blood; and when 
the Italian started up and described the 
brilliant future that was before her, she 
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was more ready to respond to his offers 
than she could have believed possible an 
hour ago. As he stood there, with his 
fiery eloquence and mercurial gesticula- 
tion, she could almost fancy a wizard 
had sprung up on her path, waving his 
wand, and bidding the mountains roll 
down and the desert blossom at her feet. 

‘“You will be a star that will outshine 
every star in. the musical firmament of 
our age,” he declared, executing a sort of 
war-dance on the hearth-rug in his excite- 
ment. ‘* All Kurope will ring with your 
fame; crowned heads will bow down be- 
fore the royalty of your genius!” 

Narka listened, and felt something like 
what the bird must feel when a kind hand 
is about to open its cage and set it free to 
take flight into its native element. She 
had been beating the bars of her cage all 
her life, even before she knew it. 

Zampa saw that she was won, and he 
kept throwing in the incense, till the 
fumes enveloped her and went to her 
brain. It was a delicious intoxication. 
But suddenly the sweet smoke began to 
choke her. She had forgotten Basil. 
What would he say? How would this 
contemplated step affect their common 
destiny? Would the prima donna mill- 
ionaire be a more suitable wife for Prince 
Zorokoff than Narka Larik? ‘I am so 
taken by surprise,” she said, not pretend- 
ing to disguise her emotion, ‘‘ that I can- 
not answer you to-day. I must have 
time to think over your proposal and to 
consult my friends before I decide. I 
will write to you in a day or two.” 

But the impresario went away confi- 
dent and exulting. He had no doubt of 
having secured a grand prize. 

When he was gone, Narka asked her- 
self whether she was waking or dream- 
ing. Had she done wisely in leaving 
him to believe she was ready to entertain 
his offer? As to consulting her friends, 
whom had she to consult? Sibyl would 
think her insane if she hesitated for a mo- 
ment, and would never forgive her for re- 
jecting an offer that she, Sibyl, so whol- 
ly approved of. There was Marguerite. 
But Marguerite was sure to ery out in 
horror at the mere notion of the stage ; 
she would consider it walking into the 
lions’ den. Still, Narka must speak to 
some one, and there was only Marguerite, 
and Marguerite’s sympathy was sure to 
be comforting, and it might possibly be 
illuminating. 
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Early next morning she set out to La 
Villette. To her great surprise, Margue- 
rite, far from being horrified, met the 
idea complacently. 

“T expected you would have shrieked 
at the bare notion of my risking my soul 
in such a wicked place as the theatre,” 
said Narka. 

‘Ts it such a wicked place ?” said Mar- 
guerite, crestfallen at once. ‘I didn’t 
know. A school friend of mine, a very 
pious girl, lost her fortune, and went on 
the stage, and sang fora year at the Opéra 
Comique, and she remained as pious as 
ever, and died like a little saint. But that 
was in Paris; perhaps at Naples it is 
worse.” 

“T suspect it is the same everywhere, 
pretty much,” Narka replied. ‘But I 
have no fear on that score,” she added, 
bridling inwardly. ‘‘Self-respect would 
protect me as well on the stage as walking 
about Paris alone. I was not thinking of 
any danger of that sort; it would not ex- 
ist for me. I was thinking how the thing 
will appear to Sibyl.” 

“Sibyl? Why, Sibyl has invented it.” 

“T mean about Basil. Would it not 
be a greater degradation for him to marry 
me if I were a public singer ?” 

“Ah!” Marguerite slipped her hands 
into her wide sleeves, and put her head a 
little to one side, and gaye her whole 
mind to the solution of this problem. 
“Sibyl could tell us,” she said, after a 
moment; ‘but we can’t ask Sibyl.” 

‘No, we can’t ask Sibyl.” 

They sat silent for a minute. Then 
Marguerite, like a person who, having 
passed every argument in review, arrives 
at a conclusion, said: ‘It always seems 
to me that the safest plan is to take what 
Providence sends to us, and trust the con- 
sequences to Him. If youare running no 
risk to your soul, I don’t see why you 
should not accept this offer. Instead of 
being an obstacle between you and Basil, 
it may be the means of drawing you to- 
gether. Perhaps Sibyl did not tell you, 
but her terror is that Basil, in spite of 
the Prince and the police, will contrive to 
make his escape from Russia. And if he 
does, how is he tolive? The Prince won't 
supply him with money, certainly; and 
he would not like to be dependent on 
Sibyl—that is to say, on Sibyl’s husband. 
He would not mind, perhaps, being de- 
pendent on his wife for a time.” 

Narka threw out her arms and caught 
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the small figure to her heart. ‘‘ Oh, Mar- 
guerite, what a blessed little Solomon you 
are!’ she exclaimed, in delight. ‘‘ That 
would indeed be a joyful culmination— 
to rescue Basil from poverty and depend- 
ence, and to be revenged on those wha have 
been so cruel to us both.” 

‘‘Oh, never mind the revenge, Narka!” 
Marguerite entreated. This was not the 
feeling she had meant to excite; but dis- 
cussing with Narka was like stirring the 
embers of a smouldering fire; the flame 
leaped up and the sparks flew out when 
you least expected it. 

The bell rang, and Marguerite had to say 
good-by and hurry off to her duties. Narka 
went straight to the Rue St. Dominique. 
She found Sibyl-in high excitement. 

“‘Zampa has been here, and he is beside 
himself with satisfaction. He draws such 
a horoscope for you as must make all the 
Malibrans pine with envy in their graves. 
Narka, you have a splendid career be- 
fore you. Iamsohappy! It takes such 
a load off my heart!” She kissed Narka, 
and they turned to look at the practical 
side of the affair. The impresario was 
liberal as a prince. Narka was to pro- 
ceed without delay to Florence, and put 
herself in training under the great master 
there. The whole tenor of her life was 
changed in an hour; she was lifted from 
poverty, obscurity, and carking care to 
ease, brilliancy, and the prospect of imme- 
diate fame. Sibyl entered into it all with 
that quick sympathy and subtle under- 
standing that was part of her power. 

‘But you take it all too coldly, Narka,” 
she said, suddenly, her keen perception 
detecting the lack of response in Narka. 
“ Ave you not glad, dear? I thought you 
would be excited.” 

‘“T suppose I ought to be.” Then, after 
a moment, ‘‘ Does M. de Beaucrillon say 
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anything about it?” Narka asked, irrele- 
vantly. 

‘Gaston? He is delighted. 
think he would not care ?” 

“Oh no; he is too kind not to care.” 
Narka repressedasigh. She seemed tired. 
But there was something in her mind that 
she would not say, Sibyl suspected. ‘‘I 
am just wondering whether it will make 
any difference when I am before the foot- 
lights,” she said, with a constrained laugh 
—‘‘ whether you will feel quite the same 
to me when I am a public singer.” 

“ Asif that could make the smallest dif- 
ference!” Sibyl exclaimed, looking at her 
in blank amazement. 

Narka again laughed in that constrain- 
ed way. ‘‘No doubt,” she said to her- 
self, ‘I should be just as far beneath the 
Comtesse de Beaucrillon, née Princess 
Zorokoff, whether I turn public singer, or 
remain in my native obscurity as Narka 
Larik.” 

So it was settled that she was to close 
at once with the impresario’s offer. She 
sat down at Sibyl’s table, and wrote a note 
saying she would prepare at once to start 
for Florence, and enter on her preparation 
for the opera. Then, to Sibyl’s disap- 
pointment, she insisted on going home, 
pretending that she was tired and wanted 
rest. Sibyl saw that she was both excited 
and depressed. 

“You are quite feverish,” she said, hold- 
ing Narka’s hand, and then touching her 
hot forehead; ‘‘you ought to stay here, 
and let me put you lying down, and bathe 
your temples with eau-de-cologne.” 

But Narka would not be persuaded, al- 
though she would gladly have lain down, 
and the touch of Sibyl’s cool soft hand on 
her aching head would have been sooth- 
ing. 


Did you 
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A TOUCH OF NATURE. 
BY T. B. ALDRICH. 
ay BES first the delicate crocus thrusts its nose 


Up through the 
When folded 


driftings of belated snow, 
ereen things in dim woods unclose 


Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 


Into my 


veins and makes me kith and kin 


To every wild-born thing that thrills and blows. 
Seated beside this blazing sea-coal fire, 

Flere in the city’s ceaseless roar and din, 

Far from the brambly paths I used to know, | 
Far from the gurgling brooks that slip and shine, 
I share the tremulous sense of bud and brier 
‘And inarticulate ardors of the vine. 


AMERICAN RAILROAD LEGISLATION, 
BY PROFESSOR A. T. HADLEY. 


5 late as 1850 the Erie Canal furnished 
the only means of cheap transporta- 
tion between the West and the seaboard. 
There was through communication by 
rail on the line of the New York Cen- 
tral; but it was under the management 
of so many different companies, and its 
traffic was subjected to such burdensome 
taxes, that through freight could not be 
handled with economy. The other trunk 
lines were as yet incomplete. The Penn- 
sylvania system of public works was use- 
ful in its way, but was too complicated to 
furnish a cheap or satisfactory means of 
freight transportation. 

The Erie Railroad was completed in 
1851. In the same year the State of New 
York ceased to tax the freight traffic of 
the New York Central. The development 
of trunk-line freight business dates from 
this point. Once begun, it grew with sur- 
prising rapidity. In 1852 the Central and 
Krie together carried léss than 80,000 tons 
of freight; in 1854, 600,000 tons. The 
canal receipts were affected by the change. 
A reduction was made in tolls, but rail- 
road traffic continued to grow in spite 
of it. 

The Governor in his message for 1855 
spoke of the injury to the State due to the 
attempt of the railroads to handle freight. 
In the reports of the State authorities for 
subsequent years stress was laid on the 
fact that the freight traffic belonged to 
the canal by natural right—that the rail- 
roads were lessening the revenues of New 
York State for the benefit of the residents 
of the West. Bitter complaints were heard 
on all sides. The ‘‘ Clinton League” was 
organized to protect the canals. It was 
proposed to reimpose a tax upon rail- 
roads which should prevent them from 
attempting to carry freight. The New 
York newspapers insisted that the rail- 
road managers did not know their own 
business ; that it could not possibly pay 
to carry freight at three cents a ton a 
mile; that the property of stockholders 
was being thrown away by the directors 
in an insane effort to crush the canals, 

This agitation continued till 1861, when 
public attention was diverted from it by 
the war; and in the next four years rail- 
road freight traffic became so firmly estab- 
lished that the attempt to stop it could 


never be repeated. Each year was show- 
ing the ability of the railroads to carry 
freight at lower rates than those which 
the New York agitators had pronounced 
to be ruinous; each year made it clearer 
that the development of the West could 
not be stopped in order that the Erie 
Canal might make money. The efforts 
of the Clinton League to give the Erie 
Canal a monopoly of the through traffic 
had become a thing of the past; and to- 
day few persons remember this attempt at 
railroad control, and none are found to 
defend it. 

And yet in one sense it had its justifica- 
tion. The authorities felt that a new pow- 
er had arisen. For the first time the trans- 
portation system between the Lakes and 
New York city was passing out of the con- 
trol of the State. The attempt to stop the 
railroads from carrying freight was crude 
and illegal; to have retained control in 
that way would have been worse than to 
lose control altogether. No subsequent 
attempt at legislation has involved quite 
so bad a mistake. But the difference has 
been in degree rather than in kind. Peo- 
ple have tried legislative restriction be- 
cause they were frightened at the growth 
of railroad power; they have not stopped 
to see the difficulties of the subject. ‘If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,” has 
been the rule, and the public has suffered 
from the consequences. But each mistake 
has taught us something, and each new 
legislative experiment is less reckless than 
its predecessor. The Grangers were not 
so radical as the Clinton League; the ex- 
tremists of to-day are less radical than the 
Grangers. Weare gradually finding out 
what we can do, and thus narrowing down 
our efforts to the point where they will 
become really effective. 

#The attitude of our public authorities 
toward the railroads has been very much 
like that of an injudicious parent toward 
a wayward child—alternately giving him 
liberty which he was certain to abuse, and 
making rules which were so strict that 
they could not be permanently enforced. 
During the early years of railroad devel- 
opment no favor was too great to be grant- 
ed. The United States welcomed railroads 
more warmly than any other nation. Th ey 
came at a time when they met a national 
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want. As our population was moved across 
the Alleghanies,some such communication 
was needed to bind the parts together, or 
they would have fallen asunder by their 
own weight. Our public men were ready 
to see this. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road was planned for a national highway 
before steam communication had been. 
really proved practicable. Many of* the 
States gave active encouragement by ex- 
emption from taxation, or even by direct 
subsidies. Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and Georgia at first built and operated no 
inconsiderable part of their lines. The 
crisis of 1837 did not put a stop to rail- 
road development. The failure of canal 
schemes made the necessity of railroads 
allthe more obvious. Many of the States 
devoted to the aid of railroads a large part 
of their share of the surplus revenue which 
was distributed in 1837. When this was 
exhausted, grants of public land were pro- 
posed, and after some opposition finally 
carried out on a large scale. 

The first railroad land grants were those 
of the Illinois Central and Mobile and 
Ohio, in 1850. The system developed rap- 
idly. Each State was anxious to secure 
its share of the benefit. The sectional in- 
terests of North and South were balanced 
against one another. Hight million acres 
of public land were given away under Fill- 
more, nineteen million under Pierce. The 
crisis of 1857 disclosed the true character 
of many of these enterprises. But the 
check to the practice was only temporary ; 
in the time of the war it was renewed on 
a larger scale than ever. The Union Pa- 
cific Railway was felt to be a matter of 
vital necessity to the nation, in order to 
bind the different parts together. Credit 
and land alike were freely offered for its 
assistance. The Northern Pacific road a 
year or two later was less successful in en- 
gaging the credit of the government in its 
behalf, but in return it received a double 
allowance of land. These vast grants, ag- 
eregating nearly 80,000,000 acres, paved 
the way for a number of others. The war 
had opened men’s eyes to the possibilities 
of national development. For the first 
time the East was beginning to appreciate 
the West, and to put ample faith in its re- 
sources. From 1866 to 1872 Wall Street 
and Congress vied with one another in 
encouraging the speculative fever. The 
lapsed grants in the Southern States were 
renewed, new ones were freely bestowed 
in the West and Northwest, until finally 
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the amount of public domain given away 
included, at least nominally, an area as 
large as the whole of the thirteen original 
States of the Union. om 

Nor were the States and municipalities 
idle. They had no land to give away, 
but they could borrow money and devote 
it to railroad construction. They did not 
attempt to run the roads themselves: the 
early experiments in that direction had 
not proved very successful. But they did 
what was in some respects much worse: 
they subscribed to the stock or to the 
bonds of new railroads, and often were 
almost the only bona fide subscribers. 
They thus placed their money in the con- 
trol of a board of directors who had only 
a speculative interest in the business, and\\ 
who were much more solicitous to make 
money out of fraudulent contracts or 
speculation in the securities than to build 
or run the road properly. The result of 
the policy was disastrous. In so conser- 
vative a State as Massachusetts only a 
small part of the municipal subscriptions 
were rewarded with any interest; a much 
larger number assisted in building roads 
from which they never received any 
profit; while a larger number still were 
devoted to the construction of roads which 
remained unbuilt for many years, and 
some of which are never likely to be built 
at all. 

This state of things lasted till 1870. 
During most of this period there was no 
systematic effort at railroad control; 
the few attempts, like the one in New 
York, already alluded to, were so ill-judged 
as to defeat their own ends. People re- 
lied on competition to regulate railroad, 
charges. To secure this they were ready” 
to grant all sorts of facilities. 
any man who wished to build a railroad. 
had to secure a special charter. ‘This re- 
quirement was gradually done away with 
in different States by the enactinent of 
‘general railroad laws,’* under whichany 
company complying with certain condi- 
tions was empowered to construct a rail- 
yoad without special legislation in its be- 
half, The efforts to enforce liability of 
ailroad managers were few and far be- 
tween. Railroad tax laws were even more 
chaotic than other tax laws. ‘There was 
an occasional provision limiting dividends 
which corporations could pay, and still 
more rarely some sort of effort to fix max- 


* First adopted in New York and Tllinois in the 
years 1848-1850. 
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imum rates, but nothing which touched 
the great evils and abuses of railroad 
management as they had developed in 
actual practice. 

The central evil, greater than all others 
put together, was the inequality of rail- 
road charges. The general scale of rates 
was low—lower than they had been by 
any other means of transportation, and 
on the whole lower than they were any- 
where else in the world. But this did not 
make the differences in charge any less 
severely felt. It was a great deal better 
for A. to pay a dollar, and at the same 
time be sure that his competitors B and C 
were paying the same price for the same 
service, than for A to pay only ninety 
cents, while his rivals were charged but 
eighty cents. Business could adjust itself 
to almost any schedule of rates; but where 
one person was favored at the expense of 
another, no such adjustment was possible. 
Now the railroads had it in their power 
to grant such favors, and they abused 
the power unmercifully. The system of 
freight rates was so far secret that it was 
impossible for any man to tell what terms 
his vival was getting. The charges were 
not merely unequal, but uncertain; the 
management often arbitrary, and almost 
always irrespousible. 

Competition furnished no remedy. The 
great majority of places could have but 
one railroad; they must ship by that rail- 
road or none at all, whether they liked its 
rates or not. Towns which had bonded 
themselves heavily in order to secure the 
building of a railroad through their lim- 
its were compelled not merely to pay tax- 
es on their bonded indebtedness, but to 
pay much higher rates than the terminal 
points which had benefit of competition. 
The railroad seemed to have no sympathy 
with local interests. It was largely own- 
ed by capitalists in other States or other 
countries. The managers acknowledged 
no responsibility to their patrons; they 
seemed to be working in behalf of a for- 
eign interest, whose object it was to drain 
the shippers as dry as possible. Too often 
the manner in which the complaints of 
local shippers were treated was more of- 
fensive than the grievances themselves. 

A reaction was inevitable. The local 
shippers could not control the railroad 
managers directly; but they could control 
the State Legislatures, and make laws 
which the railroads must obey. A move- 
ment in this direction began about 1870, 
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making itself first felt in Ohio. But it 
was not until 1872 that its true strength 
was revealed. As long as business was 
expanding, and almost everybody seemed 
to be growing rich, great inequalities were 
borne without complaint. But when the 
reaction set in—when the demand for 
American wheat, artificially stimulated 
by the European wars of 1870, gradually 
began to fall off, and the margin of profit 
for the farmers of the upper Mississippi 
Valley was rapidly converted into a loss— 
it was inevitable that they should try to 
shift the burden upon the railroads. 

This was the origin of what is popular- 
ly called the Granger legislation. In 
one sense the term is not strictly correct. 
The Grangers, as an organization, were 
not responsible for its existence; it began 
before the granges had anything to do 
with the matter. Many of their leaders 
deprecated the attempt to drag the organi- 
zation into politics. But it was to a large 
extent a farmers’ movement; and the 
Grange, as a farmers’ organization, fur- 
nished a rallying-point for the agitation, 
and seemed to the outside public the mov- 
ing force in the whole matter. 

It was on Illinois that the attention 
most strongly centred, and the Illinois 
legislation was typical of the whole move- 
ment. The Constitutional Convention of 
1870 made certain provisions for State con- 
trol of rates, which led to the passage of a 
law in 1871 directly fixing the rates which 
railroads should be permitted to charge. 
This law was pronounced unconstitution- 
al by. the State courts; but the term of 
office of the judge who had given the 
opinion soon expired, and he was defeated 
in his attempt to secure re-election. It is 
not clear that the Patrons of Husbandry, 
as such, worked against him, but there 
seems to be no question that many of the 
local organizations were made to subserve 
the purposes of politicians who thought 
that they saw in them a new means of ob- 
taining offices and securing political pow- 
er. The saine influences controlled the 
election of candidates for the Legislature 
of 1873; and in that year a law was pass- 
ed providing for a commission with pow- 
er to fix rates. The statute was so framed 
as not to come into direct conflict with the 
previous decision of the courts; but it was 
at the same time made pretty clearly evi- 
dent that no legal obstacles would be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of its enforce- 
ment, if the people of Illinois could help it. 
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Other States of the upper Mississippi 
Valley followed the example of Ohio and 
Illinois, and made their regulations even 
more stringent. The policy of the rail- 
roads in some of these cases was almost 
suicidal. Had they been willing to unite 
their influence with that of the more mod- 
erate of the leaders of the Grangers, the 
worst evils might have been prevented. 
Instead of this they allowed the measures 
to take an extreme shape, thinking that if 
the statute were made thoroughly bad, 
they could perhaps defeat it in the Legis- 
lature, and certainly resist its enforcement 
in the courts. In both these respects they 
were disappointed. The moderate mem- 
bers of the Legislature preferred a bad 
measure tonomeasureatall. The courts, 
after some delay, pronounced such mea- 
sures constitutional. In the Granger 
cases, decided in 1877, the Supreme Court 
of the United States declared unequivo- 
eally the right of the State Legislatures to 
regulate charges on railroads and other 
industries involving a virtual monopoly. 
The decisions were all the more signifi- 
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the railroads were afraid to do what was 
absolutely indispensable for the growth of 
the State, and could not be compelled to 
do it as long as the law deprived them of 
all their profits and threatened to throw 
them into bankruptcy. The very men 
who passed the law in 1874 repealed it in 
1876. They lost far more than they gain- 
eck by it. 
“i Let us stop to consider for a moment 
why the system of equal mileage rates 
proved so disastrous in its consequences. 
When railroads were first built it was 
commonly supposed that their charges 
would be graded on this principle. The 
tolls for turnpikes and canals, or the car- 
riers’ charges for wagons, have been gen- 
erally graded in this way, and it was as- 
sumed that railroads would naturally do 
the same thing. But it soon became evi- 
dent that a railroad did not need to charge 
twice as much for hauling goods one hun- 
dred miles as for hauling them fifty miles. 
The mere matter of train service was only 
a small item in the expense. The cost of 
loading and unloading remained the same 
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the majority of the Court regarded the” 
laws as practically unwise, and admitted 
their constitutionality in spite of it. 

Tt had not been at first expected that the 
Supreme Court would uphold this legisla- 
tion. Had the decision come two years 
earlier, it is hard to say what would have 
been its consequences in frightening rail- 
road investors. But the worst dangers 
were over before the decision came. The , 
very men who had passed the obnoxious) 
laws were now quite ready to let them re- 
main unenforeed. In somé cases they 
actually repealed them. They had learn- 
ed by experience that the farmers them- 
selves were the worst sufferers from de- 
structive railroad legislation. It was in 
Wisconsin that the matter was clearest. 
The law of that State had taken the lowest 
rates charged by any railroad as an indi- 
cation of the price at which that railroad 
could afford to do its work, and had estab- 
lished schedules of mileage rates on that 
general basis. It went into effect in 1874. 
What was the result? Two years later 
the Governor’s message called attention 
to the fact that railroad enterprise in Wis- 
consin was practically destroyed; no rail- 
road was paying dividends; only four 
were paying interest; the capital neces- 
sary for the development of the country 
was seeking investment in other States; 


or small. If the cost of loading and un- 
loading the consignment of freight was a 
dollar, and the cost of hauling it was half 
a cent a mile, the expense of carrying it 
fifty miles would be $1 25; the expense 
of carrying it one hundred miles only 
$1 50. ‘To insist that the charge for the 
latter service should be double the former 
would be obviously unfair to somebody. 
Tf the schedule were right for the short- 
distance shipper, the long-distance ship- 
per would be robbed for the benefit of the 
railroad. If, on the other hand, it were 
made right for the long distance, the short- 
distance shipment would not pay expenses, 
and the railroad would lose money on its 
local traffic. 

This was obvious enough when it was 
brought to the test of practice, But there 
was another point of the same kind less 
obvious, and even more important. Ifa 
yailroad was already carrying a certain 
amount of traffic, it could handle addi- 
tional traffie at very much lower rates. 
Tf it can double its volume of business, 
only a small part of its expenses are dou- 
bled, Interest charges remain practical- 
ly the same. Administrative expenses 
increase but slightly. Im the great ma- 
jority of instances the same thing is true 
of expenditures for maintenance. The 
ordinary repairs of a railroad are not due 
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so much to wear as to weather. Track 
watchmen must be kept busy, and bridges 
inspected, whether the volume of traffic 
be great orsmall. In order that the rail- 
road may be profitable, some traffic must 
pay for all these things. But when they 
ave once paid for, additional business can 
be profitably handled at very much lower 
rates. : 

It was thus for the interest of the rail- 
roads to reduce their charges wherever 
large additional traffic could be developed. 
It was this which led them to give low 
rates for necessaries of life, like coal or 
wheat, which would furnish a large busi- 
ness at low rates, but little or none at 
higher rates. Thus far it was an unmix- 
ed public benefit. Had the railroads been 
obliged to make the same charges for coal 
as for higher-priced goods, it would prac- 
tically have stopped the coal traffic of the 
country, without benefitinganyone. This 
is perhaps the main reason why a return 
to the old system of tolls is impracticable. 
If the railroad company charged tolls for 
the use of the road-bed, by which each 
car-load had to pay its share of the fixed 
charges, it would simply stop the move- 
ment of a great many of the necessaries 
of life, which to-day are charged perhaps 
half a cent a ton a mile—little more than 
the expense of loading and hauling, and 
by no means enough to cover anything 
like a fair toll for the use of the track. If 
everything were levelled down to this ba- 
sis, the company could make no money; 
if everything were levelled up, the com- 
pany would lose much of its business, and 
no one be the gainer. 

But there were many other ways in 
which railroads were tempted to extend 
their traffic, which were not always for the 
public interest. The long-distance busi- 
ness offered a field which could be almost 
indefinitely developed by lower rates. The 
railroads did not see that by so doing they 
sometimes killed off their short-distance 
business by putting it at a relative disad- 
vantage. A lowér rate on wheat from 
Chicago might seriously interfere with the 
development of farming at intermediate 
points. But the loss of local business was 
indirect and often unseen, the gain of Chi- 
cago business direct and obvious. Under 
the stress of competition, the railroads of- 
ten looked at the latter to the exclusion 
of the former. In so doing they were 
led into many devices which were not 
merely questionable, but absolutely bad. 
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To secure business which they could not 
otherwise obtain they gave special rates 
to favored shippers. These favors were 
often quite unreasonable in amount. They 
were commonly kept secret. The ma- 
chinery was such that they were given in 
a thoroughly irresponsible fashion. They 
were largely under the control of local 
freight agents, and often quite removed 
from the knowledge or influence of really 
responsible officers of the roads most in- 
terested. Asa result they were apt to be 
given to the men who least needed and 
least deserved it, and culminated in abuses 
like the special contracts of the Standard 
Oil Company, which was granted a de- 
cisive advantage over its competitors un- 
der all conceivable circumstances. 

This explanation of railroad practice 
shows some of the difficulties under which 
legislators worked. To return to the 
system of tolls or of equal mileage rates 
was as much out of the question as it 
would have been to prohibit the railroads 
from carrying freight altogether, after 
the fashion of the Clinton League. On 
the other hand, to allow the existing sys- 
tem to go on, with all its abuses, was to 
put every independent trader at the mer- 
cy of the railroads. The fault was not 
in the underlying principle of railroad 
management, but in its application. The 
system of making rates to develop busi- 
ness, or, in other words, of charging what 
the traffic will bear, if properly applied, 
was good for the public as well as for the 
railroads. But the trouble was that its 
application was in the hands of the rail- 
road managers—oftentimes in the hands 
of their more irresponsible agents; that 
if they acted wrongly, whether through 
mistake or through corruption, the indi- 
vidual shipper had no remedy. The rail- 
road agents were the sole judges of the 
application of the principle, and were of- 
ten under a positive temptation to apply 
it in the most short-sighted fashion. The 
system of secret rates and personal dis- 
criminations had sometimes made such 
misapplication the rule rather than the 
exception. 

The first important step toward a solu- 
tion of this difficulty was taken in Massa- 
chusetts. While the Northwestern States 
were endeavoring to establish a system of 
regulation too strict to be maintained, 
Massachusetts had appointed a commis- 
sion with powers apparently too slight to 
be of any use.. It is not likely that the 
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men who provided for the appointment 
of the commission expected that any- 
thing would come of it. Fortunately, 
however, it had something better than 
legislative powers: it had a man of excep- 
tional ability at its head, in the person of 
Charles Francis Adams, Jun. His ideas 
were not always practicable, but among 
his many qualifications for the office not 
the least important was a readiness to ac- 
knowledge when he was wrong. The re- 
sult was that he pursued those lines of 
policy which were practicable, and aban- 
doned those which were not. One funda- 
mental idea ran through all the work of 
the Massachusetts commission: it was 
seen that the real interests of the railroads 
in the long-run nearly coincided with 
those of the public; that the more serious 
abuses harmed both parties; and that by 
bringing matters squarely before the pub- 
lic the legitimate interests of all concern- 
ed were generally arrayed on the same 
side. The moral influence of the Massa- 
chusetts commission reports was over- 
whelming; no railroad manager dared to 
set himself directly in opposition to them. 
In less than ten years it had secured a 
great deal of publicity of railroad ac- 
counts, and had greatly lessened the 
abuses with regard to railroad rates. 

The success of the Massachusetts sys- 
tem was so marked that it soon found im- 
itators. The other New England States 
already had so-called railroad commis- 
sions, some of them dating back to the 
very infancy of the railroad; but their 
powers and their influence had been mere- 
ly nominal. On the other hand, the 
Granger States in several instances had 
commissions charged with the execu- 
tion of the laws regulating railroad rates, 
and their powers were too great rather 
than too small. The results in Massachu- 
setts caused the powers of the Eastern 
commissions to be increased, and those 
of the Western commissions to be di- 
minished, generally with good effects. 
Nowhere were these effects more striking 
than in Iowa. After the failure of the 
eranger law in that State, a commission 
was formed on the Massachusetts plan 
pure and simple; and no commission in 
the United States has done better work 
than that of Iowa. The same general 
plan has been followed in New York 
within more recent years, and the re- 
sults have furnished a strong justification 
for it. P 
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Within the past eight years there has 
been an effort at stricter railroad control 
in some parts of the South: South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi have successively 
passed railroad laws of a severe character. 
Yet in all these States, with but one ex- 
ception, the influence of the Massachu- 
setts system has made itself felt. The 
execution of the laws has been left large- 
ly in the hands of commissions with large 
discretionary powers; and these commis- 
sions have relied for their support, not 
merely on the pains and penalties of the 
law, but on the influence of public opin- 
ion. The most extreme among them have 
proceeded with more caution, and there- 
fore with more chance of enduring suc- 
cess, than the legislators of the Northwest 
in 1874. 

By the year 1880 it had become a well- 
established principle that it was impracti- 
cable to fix rates directly by law; that the 
important thing was to secure publicity 
and equality, and above all to haye the 
means of holding the railroads respon- 
sible for what they did. On the other 
hand, the railroads had come to recognize 
what ten years before they would have 
denied, that their business was not a pure- 
ly private one; that they had public rights 
and responsibilities, and could not claim 
immunity from legislative control. 

But though the State authority and the 
railroads were in less direct conflict than 
before, the most difficult questions yet re- 
mained unsettled. The wiser legislators 
were ready to allow railroads great free- 
dom of action; but where should that free- 
dom stop? The wiser railroad managers 
welcomed legal provisions for the enforce- 
ment of equality and responsibility; but 
how far should this equality or this re- 
sponsibility be carried? These questions 
were still unsolved, nor was it in the pow- 
er of the individual States to solve them. 

The through business of the railroads 
had come to be of co-ordinate importance 
with their local business. Half the ship- 
ments of the companies, roughly speak- 
ing, are not confined by State limits, and 
this half includes nearly all the strictly 
competitive business, where the worst 
abuses prevail. The investigation of the 
Hepburn committee in New York in 1879 
made a series of revelations with regard 
to the handling of inter-State traffic, which 
showed the community for the first time 
to what extent the discretion of the rail- 
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road managers had been abused. Of what 
use was enforced equality within the State 
if all sorts of discrimination could be prac- 
tised in favor of those shippers who lay 
beyond its limits ? 

The railroad managers themselves had 
not been insensible to these evils. They 
had taken measures to avoid the recur- 
rence of a state of things like that in 1873, 
when cattle were carried from Chicago to 
New York at a dollar a car-load,or in 1875, 
when the ‘‘Kyeners” and the Standard 
Oil Company obtained their greatest ad- 
vantages. The system of railroad pools 
was intended to prevent precisely these 
abuses. As long as one point had the 
benefit of competition while another had 
not, the competition point would get low- 
er rates, and individual shippers at that 
point would obtain secret rebates which 
would give them an advantage over their 
competitors. These abuses and inequal- 
ities were always worst in a time of active 
railroad war. The local shipper was of- 
ten at the worst disadvantage when his 
absolute rates were lowest. Pools were 
devised as a means of preventing this. By 
dividing the traffic at competing points 
they put a stop to this system of secret 
underbidding. A. mere agreement to 
maintain rates did little good, because it 
was so easily violated as to cause a suspi- 
cion of bad faith when there was no real 
ground for it. A division of traffic, or 
pool, was so much easier to watch that 
each party could rely on its being strict- 
ly obeyed by the others as long as they 
pretended to obey it at all. 

It is impossible to trace the origin of 
the practice of pooling. It began in Eu- 
rope earlier than in America, and has 
been more consistently carried out there. 
Important American pools were formed 
as early as 1870, but the first large and 
successful system was established in the 
South in 1873 or 1874. Since that time 
the practice has spread all over the coun- 
try, though nowhere with the same com- 
pleteness of organization as in the South. 
There can be no question that pools have 
lessened the inequalities of rates; but 
their workings have not been altogether 
satisfactory. There is a strong tempta- 
tion for a pool to level up instead of level- 
ling down, and to prevent the rapid re- 
duction in rates and increase in economy 
of management which take place under 
the stress of active competition. More- 
over, they are looked upon with a jealous 
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eye, because they increase the railroad 
power, even when they distinctly lessen 
the abuses of that power. Thereisno room 
for doubt that they have done good; but 
they do not by any means furnish a sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem, or lessen 
the demand for a national system of regu- 
lation. 

When the framers of the Constitution 
gave Congress the right to regulate com- 
merce between the States, they builded 
better than they knew. They thought 
only of the possibility of legislative re- 
strictions by the States themselves; but 
they actually provided a constitutional 
means for dealing with the railroad ques- 
tion in its larger aspects. 

The right has been unquestioned, but 
until the present year little use has been 
made of it in connection with railroads. 
The exceptions are too trifling to note in 
detail. A serious proposal to make it’the 
basis for effective legislation was first 
made in 1873, under the influence of the 
Granger agitation. Since then the mat- 
ter has been quite constantly under dis- 
cussion. The Reagan bill was first intro- 
duced into Congress in 1878. <As first 
presented it was an exceedingly crude mea- 
sure, taking no account of the intricacy of 
railroad business, and the necessity that 
national regulation should be elastic in 
order to be really effective. Year after 
year it was urged upon the attention of 
Congress, and with almost every session 
slight changes were made in the plan of 
the bill to render it more practical. The 
different characteristics of east-bound and 
west-bound freight were recognized; the 
clauses with regard to the relative rates 
for different distances were made less 
stringent. 

As long as the bill was in its crudest 
shape, conservative influences were strong 
enough to defeat it; if not in the House, 
at any rate in the Senate. But as time 
went on it became evident that some mea- 
sure of national control was bound to 
pass. The growth of business and the 
decisions of the courts were showing more 
and more clearly the limitation of pow- 
er of the individual States. It became 
clear that the Reagan bill could be pre- 
vented from becoming a law only by the 
passage of a more moderate bill with the 
same general objects in view. Such a 
bill was introduced in the House in the 
session of 1884-5, and was preferred by 
the committee to the Reagan bill. But 
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the House itself reversed this action, and 
insisted on passing the more radical mea- 
sure. 

When the matter came before the Sen- 
ate they did not concur in the action of 
the House, but substituted a more con- 
servative bill, introduced by Senator Cul- 
lom. The House was unwilling to agree 
to this, and the two bills were so radiecal- 
ly different in character that any compro- 
mise was impossible. For the time being 
all legislation was defeated by this dis- 
agreement. 

This discussion had one important prac- 
tical result. A special committee of the 
United States Senate was appointed, with 
Mr. Cullom as chairman, to investigate 
and report upon the subject of the regu- 
lation of inter-State commerce. The com- 
mittee worked industriously all through 
the summer, and at the close of the year 
1885 presented a remarkably able report, 
accompanied by a mass of important tes- 
timony. For the first time we have be- 
fore us a basis for intelligent discussion 
of the whole subject. They also reported 
a bill strictly prohibiting all purely per- 
sonal discriminations and all secret re- 
bates or drawbacks; attempting to regu- 
late local discriminations, but notin a very 
rigid way; providing for a commission 
to secure the enforcement of the law, and 
at the same time to make those excep- 
tions which should be found necessary 
in its practical operation. Toward pools 
the attitude of the bill was neutral; it 
neither prohibited them nor legalized 
them. It directed that the commission 
should report what action was needed on 
the subject. 

The bill passed the Senate in the spring 
of 1886, but it became evident that it was 
too moderate to suit the temper of the 
House. The chief points of difference 
were three in number. In the first place, 
the House desired a strict prohibition of 
local discriminations instead of an elas- 
tie one; in the second place, they were 
unwilling to trust the execution of the 
law to the discretionary powers of a com- 
mission; in the third place, they demanded 
that pools should be directly prohibited. 

There seemed to be great danger that 
this difference of opinion would defeat all 
action in 1887, as it had in 1885. The po- 
litical leaders felt that such a result must 
not be allowed. The country was loudly 
demanding some action. A great many 
men had reached the position where they 
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thought that almost any legislation was 
better than none at all. Senator Cullom 
himself was so far affected by this feeling 
that he was willing to make great sacri- 
fices rather than to see all action defeat- 
ed. <A conference committee of the two 
Houses was appointed, which finally suc- 
eeeded in agreeing upon a compromise 
measure. The Senate was to yield its point 
with regard to pools, the House its objec- 
tions to the establishment of a commission 
with discretionary powers. The differ- 
ence with regard to local discrimination 
was settled by the adoption of a compro- 
mise clause so vague that each man was 
able to interpret it to suit himself. The 
conference report was signed by all the 
conferrees, except Senator Platt, who 
made a vigorous fight against the prohi- 
bition of pools. But his efforts were un- 
availing; the demand for legislation of 
some sort was too strong to be resisted, 
and the measure, as reported from the 
committee, passed both the Senate and the 
House, and finally received the signature 
of the President. 

Such, in brief, was the history of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law. Let us now 
examine its provisions, and their probable 
working. 

It provides, in the first place, that it 
shall be unlawful for any common car- 
rier to charge one person less than it 
charges another for the same service un- 
der similar circumstances; nor shall it in 
any other respect give undue preference 
to one person over another in the same 
circumstances. And in subsequent sec- 
tions of the act it provides for a system 
of publicity of rates, and prohibits such 
secret rebates, drawbacks, or agreements 
as might defeat this object. All this part 
of the measure is thoroughly good. The 
object has been recognized as a desirable 
one, not merely by the public authorities, 
but by the better class of railroad men. 
Such publicity and equality of treatment 
would sweep away the worst abuses con- 
nected with our railroad system; and 
though the prohibition of special con- 
tracts will undoubtedly work great hard- 
ship in some instances, there is no ques- 
tion that the good to be obtained far out- 
weighs the evil. 

The provisions with regard to local dis- 
crimination are more doubtful; it is hard 
to say exactly what they mean, or how 
far they are wise. The section bearing 
on this point reads as follows: 


AMERICAN RAILROAD LEGISLATION. 


“Src. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any 
common carrier subject to the provisions of 
this act to charge or receive any greater com- 
pensation in the aggregate for the transporta- 
tion of passengers or of like kind of prop- 
erty, under substantially similar circumstances 
and conditions, for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over the same line, in the same di- 
rection, the shorter being ineluded within the 
longer distance; but this shall not be con- 
strued as authorizing any common carrier 
within the terms of this act to charge and 
receive as great compensation for a shorter 
as for a longer distance: Provided, however, 
That, upon application to the commission ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this act, such 
common carrier may, in special cases, after in- 
vestigation by the commission, be authorized 
‘to charge less for longer than the shorter dis- 
tances for the transportation of passengers or 
property; and the commission may from time 
to time prescribe the extent to which such 
designated common carrier may be relieved 
from the operation of this section of this act.” 


This does not mean that the Boston and 
Albany shall charge no higher rate per 
mile from Chatham to Boston than is 
charged for shipments over its line from 
Chicago to Boston. This interpretation, 
which would be ruinous to all concerned, 
is shut out by the words ‘‘in the aggre- 
gate.” But there is a real uncertainty 
whether the law limits the amount which 
the Boston and Albany may charge from 
Chatham to Boston by the whole Chicago- 
Boston rate, or by the Boston and Alba- 
ny’s share of that through rate. For in- 
stance, supposing that a shipment is made 
at forty-five cents, and the Boston and 
Albany receives fifteen cents. Is the per- 
missible charge from Chatham to Boston 
limited by the forty-five-cent rate or by 
the fifteen-cent fraction of it? The for- 
mer interpretation would involve com- 
paratively little change in the railroad 
tariffs of the country; the latter would 
upset them completely. There ean be lit- 
tle practical doubt that the courts will 
adopt the milder interpretation; but as 
long as any uncertainty exists it may af- 
fect trade very seriously, because the rail- 
roads will not feel free to do a great many 
things which may subsequently be pro- 
nounced lawful by the courts. 

There is another way in which this pro- 
vision may make trouble. The Canadian 
roads are, of course, practically exempt 
from its operations. If the Grand Trunk 
desires to make special rates for wheat, 
it can do so. If the American roads at- 
tempt to follow its example, they are, in 
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the first place, hampered by the necessity 
of a notice which must be given before 
changing their rates; and in the second 
place they must lower all their inter- 
mediate rates to correspond. Now the 
through traffic in wheat from Chicago to 
Liverpool is a large and easily handled 
line of business; but it is subject to severe 
competition, and in tuis competition the 
Grand Trunk Railroad will be given a 
great advantage, which will inure to the 
benefit of its English stockholders. Un- 
questionably the commission will provide 
for such cases. Perhaps the courts may 
decide that the export traffic is not under 
similar conditions with the domestic, and 
therefore exempt from the operations of 
the act. But in any event there will be 
much delay and uncertainty before these 
matters can be adjusted. 

The difficulty of carrying the act into 
effect is greatly increased by the prohi- 
bition of pools. Unsatisfactory as pools 
have been in some respects, they have this 
great advantage, that they takeaway much 
of the inducement to secret rebates and 
discriminations. They prevent responsi- 
ble roads from being placed at the mercy 
of their more reckless and irresponsible 
competitors. When pools are prohibited, 
if one company makes special contracts in 
violation of the provisions of the act, the 
other companies are almost forced to it in 
self-defence—and there are means of doing 
it which are exceedingly hard to detect. 
So serious has been this difficulty that 
other countries have recognized the im- 
possibility of stopping pooling and dis- 
crimination at the same time. Believing 
that discrimination is the greater evil, they 
direct their efforts against this; as a means 
of stopping discrimination, they legalize 
pools. That is the only way in which the 
states of central Europe have been able to 
enforce the short-haul clause on their own 
lines. When there was anything like 
active competition, the government could 
not make its law binding on its own agents. 
If private companies were violating the 
short-haul law in Belgium or Prussia, the 
government roads had to do the same 
thing in sheer self-defence, or else see their 
lines losing money while their competi- 
tors were making money—a thing which 
the tax-payers would not stand. Thus it 
is that in Belgium, in Germany, and in 
Austria the state railroads enter into con- 
tracts for division of traffic with rival lines, 
and even with competing water routes. 


‘>~altogether, discrimination is at its worst. 


> 
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And it is here that the evils of discrimina- 
tion have been, on the whole, most effec- 
tively met. In other parts of continental 
Europe, where pools are not so strong, 
discrimination is more prevalent. In 
England, where they are barely tolerated, 
there is still more discrimination ; in Amer- 
) ica, where we have tried to prohibit them 


And in America itself we find that the 
abuses of the system of special rates have 
been most severe at those times and those 
places where railroad wars have caused 
pooling agreements to be thrown to the 
winds. 

The prohibition of pools is to be re- 
eretted, because it will make it more dif- 
ficult to enforce the other sections of the 
law. If the means provided are strong 
enough to enforce it without the aid of 
pools, it will do no special harm to see 
them abolished. But there is reason to 
fear that we shall have a hard task in so 
doing. Both the commission and the 
United States Circuit courts are likely to 
be crowded with business, at least during 
the first year or two of the operation of 


yy the act. 


Not that the railroads are likely to try 
active measures of resistance. The most 
they will do is to interpret its more doubt- 
ful portions in their own favor, and it is 
by no means certain that they will under- 
take to do that. Some of the ablest rail- 
road men say, with much justice, that 
eyen the appearance of resisting the en- 
forcement of the act would cause them to 
incur much odium; that it is better in the 
long-run for them to interpret it accord- 
ing to itsobvious meaning. Such a course 
would often hurt the railroads, but it 
would generally hurt the shippers a great 
deal more. The result would be that the 
blame would be: cast, not upon the rail- 
roads, but upon the act itself; and its ob- 
noxious provisions would be modified 
much more speedily than could otherwise 
be the case. In other words, the experi- 
ence of Wisconsin in 1875 would be re- 
peated in a milder form, but on a larger 
scale, and it would be seen that anything 
which really harmed the railroads harm- 
ed the public a great deal more. 

Such a course will probably be the 
wisest in the end, but it will involve great 
hardship for the time being. We see its 
results already. The business of the 
country has developed under a system of 
» special rates for different localities. All 
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this is to be suddenly changed; just how 
great the change will be, no one knows. 
The names of the men on the railroad 
commission, and particularly that of 
Judge Cooley, its chairman, are a guaran- 
tee that the discretion of this commission 
will be wisely used. But the commission 
cannot provide at once for every case 
which shall arise. We have passed a law 
without knowing exactly what it is going 
to do, and the country is bound to suffer 
the consequences of its recklessness. AI- 
though the law is so framed that we may 
expect good to come of it in the long-run, 
it will be impossible to avoid great hard- 
ship in adjusting ourselves to it. 

It is not likely that the adjustment will 
be afinal one. The Inter-State Commerce 
Law is not in any sense a solution of the 
railroad problem: it is simply one of a se- 
ries of experiments which narrow down 
the range of possible action. If honestly 
enforced, its successes and its failures will 
help to teach us what we can and what 
we cannot do, and another ten years will 
see us prepared to avoid some of our mis- 
takes of judgment to-day. That an ideal- 
ly perfect law will ever be obtained is not 
likely. A political problem cannot be 
solved like a mathematical one. The ad- 
vocates of free competition and the adyo- 
cates of State railroad ownership each 
have a solution to offer; but neither of 
these solutions does as well in practice 


‘as in theory. Free railroad competition 


‘turns out not to be free. State railroad 
ownership too often means not the own- 
ership of the State as a whole, but of a 
small body of men who happen to hold 
political power at the time; it is neither 
more nor less than the substitution of a 
ring of political managers for a ring of 
railroad managers. Its practical success 
varies according to the condition of the 
civil service. But the government is, as 
a rule, less responsible than a private 
corporation, instead of more so. If there 
is any lesson which is clearly taught by 
the history of railroad management from 
the beginning until now, it is that pub- 
licity and responsibility are more impor- 
tant than any set of laws or regulations. 
Tt was because competition failed to secure 
such responsibility that we have ceased to 
rely upon it. It is because the Inter-State 
Commerce Law furnishes a new means of 
enforcing such responsibility that it marks 
a decided advance in American railroad 
legislation. 


JUNE. 
BY AMELIE RIVES. 


HE cuckoo-cups are full of rain, 
And little elves do bathe therein, ’ 
The straddling spires o’ beard-grass high 

Swing back and forth till they be dry, 
For moonworts bloom, and June is here, 
The sweetest month of all the year. 


Chitar’s 


FP\HE old question of the relations between 

authors and publishers has been opened 
recently in London with a great deal of vigor 
in a society of British authors. rf 
plainly intimated that the conduct of publish- 
ers justifies the familiar view which regards 
them as ogres fattening complacently upon the 
brains of wretched authors. The traditions 
of Grub Street, of genius enslaved by greed, 
have been practically revived. But instead 
of grudgingly rewarding enormous labor with 
a paltry pittance, the publisher is now accused 
of concealing and cooking his accounts, and 
so swindling the confiding and helpless poet, 
novelist, historian, or philosopher. This is a 
remarkable indictment, and it is one that 
could not have been brought in this country. 
A society of authors here would be composed 
of those who best know the generosity and 
uprightness of publishers, and at the very mo- 
ment when the controversy in London was 
proceeding, the Easy Chair became aware of 
instances of the remarkable, although un- 
doubtedly also the shrewd and well-consider- 
ed, liberality of American publishers. 

The kind of complaint which was made in 
London comes generally from those who mea- 
sure the returns of their work by their own 
estimate, not of its excellence only, but of its 
marketable value. The sale of a book, how- 
ever, bears little relation to its intrinsic worth, 
and a work may be much noticed and praised 
and yet not be largely sold. The reviewers 
of books are not generally buyers of books, 
and there is, in fact, no means of ascertaining 
the real extent of the sale, and consequently 
of the returns, but inspection of the accounts, 
It follows, therefore, that an author may easily 
persuade himself that his book has been in 
great demand, and that his profits are very 
large, when actually the sale and the profits 
have been small. But the publisher's accounts 
cannot be falsified nor the author swindled 
without the connivance of clerks; and even if 
publishers—who in this country certainly are 
among the most reputable merchants—should 
wish to defraud the author, they must first 
corrupt their clerks to make them accomplices. 
But how many publishers would choose to put 
themselves as criminals in the power of their 
clerks? The aspersion upon the London pub- 


It was very ° 


The fallow-finches haunt the corn 
With songs of summers dead and gone, 
And every lass that’s fair to view 
Doth walk with fernseed in her shoe, 
For Nature’s darling, June, is here, 
The wooing month of all the year. 


Cosy Chair. 


lishers, therefore, was more serious than the 
authors who virtually made it could have been 
aware. 

The allegation substantially is that authors 
and publishers, under the usual contract of 
publication, are virtually partners in a busi- 
ness transaction, of which the entire manage- 
ment and all the accounts are intrusted to one 
of the partners, and consequently that both 
should have free access to all the records. To 
this allegation a leading American publisher 
answers promptly and unequivocally, “ There 
is not an author who cannot come here and 
have access to the books just as freely as the 
publisher himself.” But to go further, and to 
say that the books are fulsified, is merely to 
return to the charge that every great publish- 
ing business is a huge conspiracy. Such a 
business employs scores of clerks who are ne- 
cessarily familiar with its details, and who, as 
in every business, leave for many reasons, and 
not always with friendly feelings. But does 
any testimony of theirs drawn from their ex- 
perience tend to establish the extraordinary 
theory that the publishing business is a crim- 
inal conspiracy ? 

The allegation omits one vital fact which an- 
other leading American publisher points out. 
In this business contract between the author 
and the publisher one of the parties assumes all 
the cost and risk, and bears all the possible loss 
of the adventure. Now it appears that when 
the author is unknown a large proportion of 
the books fails to pay expenses. In that case, 
however, the author-partner does not share 
the loss, and the publisher-partner alone is the 
loser. If the transaction should be regarded 
wholly from the ordinary business point of 
view, and the contract should require the pos- 
sible loss arising from the enterprise to be 
shared by the partners, the number of books 
published would be greatly diminished, be- 
cause the author would not care to risk a loss. 
It is found by experience, however, that with 
an adequate “ plant,’ and with sagacity, en- 
ergy, and devotion, the publisher, like other 
merchants, can afford to assume the risk, This 
is a valid argument for his receiving also a 
larger share of the profit. And still another 
leading American publisher points out that 
not only does the publisher-partner assume all 
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the risk of a venture of which the success in 
nineteen cases out of twenty he thinks to be 
problematical, but he contributes to the chance 
of the venture what the unknown author does 
not contribute—the value of his name. The 
imprint of certain publishers is a signal advan- 
tage to a book, and it is a contribution to the 
common transaction which is justly consider- 
ed and remunerated. 

The business of publishing is undoubtedly 
of the highest advantage to society. It en- 
ables the elevating and civilizing force of 
knowledge and the power of genius and the 
imagination to be made practicable and ad- 
vantageous to human progress, It enables 
science to extend its researches, and in turn 
to make those researches useful to the world. 
It is the means by which the light of histor- 
ical experience is thrown from the library of 
the scholar upon the advancing steps of man- 
kind. Itis,in thissense,a noble business. But, 
like all other business, it is pursued not prima- 
rily for the general benefit of the world, but 
for the particular advantage of the individual. 
Eyen Shakespeare wrote his plays not to charm 
mankind, but to sustain a private business, and 
to support himself. It is as unfair to forget 
this fact in the one case as in the other. The 
publisher, like the manager of a theatre, like 
a banker, or a grocer, or a shoemaker, pursues 
his business for his own advantage. The au- 
thor who offers his productions for sale does 
the same. Neither of them can seek honor- 
ably to overreach the other, nor can either 
fairly impute to the other a knavery which he 
cannot substantiate. 

If English authors are of the opinion that 
they are habitually defrauded by English pub- 
lishers, they can refuse to deal with sharpers, 
and they can expose their swindling. But 
they should be very sure of their facts before 
they smirch the names of their business part- 
ners, or try to bring into discredit one of the 
most honorable of business activities. 


One of the chief pleasures of the winter has 
been the revival at Daly’s Theatre of the Zam- 
ing of the Shrew; and no less a pleasure has 
been its success, because that promises to se- 
cure to us similar pleasures hereafter. The 
success of the revival has been signal. The 
performances proceeded every successive even- 
ing to the one-hundredth repetition, and the 
play held the stage to the end of the sea- 
son. Eyery performance has been witness- 
ed by a crowded house, and every seat has 
been engaged long in advance, The secret 
of such success is worth ascertaining, for this 
one event has disposed of a familiar impres- 
sion, that Shakespeare’s dramas can no longer 
compete with the modern plays except in the 
very unusual event of the appearance of a re- 
markable genius. 

The revival of the Taming of the Shrew 
las demonstrated that Shakespeare has not 
lost his hold of the modern theatre, if the dif 
ferent conditions of the theatre in his time 
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and ours are duly perceived and regarded. 
The first consideration is completeness of set- 
ting in scene and costume; ‘the second is fit- 
ting adaptation of the play to the character 
and talent of the company; the third is a 
general superiority in the company, which se- 
cures a uniform excellence in the representa- 
tion; and the fourth is that precision and 
perfection in the detail of action which gives 
the impression of entire ease and spontaneity. 
All these conditions were attained at Daly’s 
in this revival. When the play was first act- 
ed by her Majesty’s servants at “the Blacke 
Friers and the Globe,” in 1596—if that was 
the year, upon which point the editors differ— 
it is easy to fancy the bareness of the setting 
and the dependence upon the boisterous fun 
of the story. But the play as seen at Daly’s 
would have been a delight to Shakespeare 
himself, like the beautiful modern editions of 
his dramas, 

It is, by the general agreement of the com- 
mentators, a composite work. Grant White 
says that at least three hands are evident in 
it, and Mr. Winter, in his introduction to the 
play as revived this winter, says that Shake- 
speare never claimed it as one of his works, 
and it was first published in the folio of 1623 
after his death. It wasan older play, perhaps 
by Robert Greene, rewritten, But the orig- 
inal story is like Emerson’s road that dwin- 
dles from a highway to a squirrel-track, and 
finally runs up a tree. It is supposed to be 
drawn from a translation from Ariosto. The 
Induction is supposed also to be traced to 
an actual incident at the marriage of Duke 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, in 1440; and 
again it is referred to a ballad of unknown 
old date; and finally Knight thinks it is of 
Eastern origin, being found in the Arabian 
Nights; and so doubtless it vanishes in a sun- 
myth. 

The Induction and the taming are full of that 
boisterous liveliness which belongs to Boccac- 
cio and the old Italian stories, but which alone 
would not hold a modern audience for a hun- 
dred nights. The success depends, as we said, 
upon a thorough appreciation of the play and 
complete adaptation to its representation of 
adequate talent, and then the admirable set- 
ting and perfect movement of the whole. All 
this we had at Daly’s. There is little wit in 
the drama. It is largely horse-play in the 
taming scenes. The motive is the subjuga- 
tion of an imperious temper by a well-feigned 
superior obstinacy carried out inflexibly, but 
in entire good-humor. To this result the 
company at Daly’s co-operated with a remark- 
able evenness of intelligence and skill. It is 
especially a spirited, breezy, open-air play, and 
it was rendered with the utmost spirit. The 
performance had a freshness which was truly 
extraordinary when the “ damnable iteration” 
of a hundred and more consecutive nights is 
considered. 

The modern taste which this revival grati- 
fied demands fidelity to the seene—the repro- 
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duction of the air and temper and spectacle 
belonging to the story quite as much as the 
adequate representation of the characters and 
the repetition of the words. The perception 
of this taste and demand, and their gratifica- 
tion, explain the great success of Henry Ir- 
ving. As the modern opera of Wagner and 
his compeers subordinates the virtuoso and the 
trained individual vocal skill to the general 
effect of a drama told in music and action for 
its own sake, and not for the distinction of the 
performers, so the modern presentation of the 
drama must give the very aspect and pressure 
of the time. We must walk in Padua and be 
entertained in Petruchio’s country house, and 
all that we see and hear—all the bright cir- 
cumstance—must lap us in Italian airs, and in 
a world of faery beyond cur own. 

This was the exquisite charm of Irving’s pro- 
duction of the Merchant of Venice. We were 
transported to the Adriatic shore. There were 
the palaces, the bridges, the canals. The air 
was full of song and the murmur of revelry. 
Here passed the hurrying maskers with echo- 
ing gibe and laughter. There under the arch- 
ing bridge glided the lighted gondola, the 
floating bower of love. It was all mystery 
and melody and romantic form ; the throbbing 
hum of music for dancing; the dark dominos 
of revellers; the sudden gleam of a stiletto; 
the folded embrace of lovers; the moonlit 
gardens of Belmont: 


“Tn such a night 
Did Jessica steal from the wealthy Jew, 
And with an unthrift love did run from Venice.” 


All this was in the beautiful suggestion of 
Irving’s setting of the Merchant of Venice. It 
was imaginative, poetic, and lingered in the 
memory like sweet music or a lovely picture. 

The Taming of the Shrew is not poetic; but 
it is Italian, and it belongs to the Boccaccian 
world. To recall that world, therefore, to 
show us its figures and fill us with its spirit, 
so that we enjoy without submitting enjoy- 
ment to criticism, is what Daly’s revival does, 
and so it achieves its triumph. It has pro- 
duced universal and innocent pleasure; and 
its happy ending, with the picture of Paul 
Veronese turned into life and gayety and mu- 
sic, is one of the mimetic scenes that will not 
be forgotten. 


Tue young traveller and student in Europe 
who is impressed with the great galleries and 
libraries and palaces and noble public works 
which adorn the old and famous cities has 
been sometimes known to regret the poverty 
of his own land in such monuments, and to 
wonder if the tendency of a popular govern- 
ment is fatal to public spirit. It is not un- 
til he is older, and reflects a little more 
closely upon human nature and the facts 
of history, that he discovers that it is pa- 
ternalism in government, not popular insti- 
tutions, which weakens and destroys public 
spirit. When great fortunes were unknown 
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in this country, such public works as galleries 
of art and libraries and all great esthetic 
forms of expenditure were unusual. But one 
of the most distinctive and interesting as- 
pects of democratic development, using the 
word in the large popular and not partisan 
sense, is the steady growth of the conviction 
that great riches are a great trust for the 
common welfare, and the consequent demand 
that they shall be devoted in part to public 
uses. This has become so strong and general 
a feeling that the failure of a very rich man 
to provide by his will for some public advan- 
tage is an evident public surprise and disap- 
pointment. 

The remarkable series of bequests and bene- 
factions for the common welfare within the 
last half century in this country may be ex- 
plained in many ways, and there are obvious 
reasons, such as the facility of making money 
in a new country inhabited by a singularly in- 
ventive people, which will not be forgotten. 
But the final cause is of another kind. It 
lies in the public spirit which is naturally de- 
veloped in a country without classes and with 
equal opportunities. There is infinitely great- 
er catholicity of feeling in such a country. 
Every man is conscious of belonging to the 
people, and not to a part or clique of the peo- 
ple. His grandfather was a laborer, a sailor, 
a mechanic. He was himself bred in poverty, 
or his father was. There is a sentiment of 
which he is conscious which reveals to him 
the actual interdependence of the words of 
the republican shibboleth, liberty, equality, 
fraternity. They may be invoked, indeed, as 
the plea and apology of hideous crime. But 
nevertheless fraternity is the natural product 
of liberty and equality, as the butterfly springs 
from the chrysalis. 

The price of the great and noble works 
which the young student admires in Europe 
is largely the oppression of the people. The 
cost is drawn ultimately from the great mul- 
titude, but without their knowledge or con- 
sent. Kings are not producers, and the rich- 
es of a king are derived from others. In 
older Asia and Africa lofty temples and mag- 
nificent structures of every kind are often 
monuments of frightful tyranny and human 
degradation. In America, how many of the 
noblest and most beneficent works are the 
memorials of the highest private wisdom, in- 
dividual generosity, and public spirit, without 
a stain of unjust suffering upon a single stone, 
monuments not only of individual liberality, 
but of a deep sense of fraternity and of duty! 

The good old phrase of worthies, by which 
eminent benefactors were described, as Dry- 
den’s nine worthies, “Three Jews, three Pa- 
gans, and three Christian Knights,” and the 
nine worthies of London, is the true name to 
apply to many Americans whose names will 
occur at once to every one of their country- 
men, beginning with John Harvard in early 
days, and more recently Cooper, Vassar, Cor- 
nell, Astor, Lenox, Ottendorfer,and at this very 
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time, Tilden, Seligman, Vanderbilt, and Wolfe. 
These are but a few of the local names in this 
vicinity. But Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, other citiesand other States, 
count proudly their worthies also, all worthy 
in the same mode of intelligent beneficence, 
and all worthy of most honorable remembrance, 
The latest illustrations of this worthiness are 
the gifts of the elder Mr. Vanderbilt to the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, and of 
his sons in continuance of that gift, and to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, and to the 
free library system. Latest of all as we write 
is that of Miss Catherine L. Wolfe, who has 
left to the Metropolitan Museum her incom- 
parable collection of modern pictures, 

The long and wise generosity of this lady, 
her sagacious and unselfish administration of 
very great riches, are striking and beautiful 
illustrations of that noble public spirit which 
regards such riches as a trust for the benefit 
of others. The sense of responsibility which 
in such a mind attends the possession of great 
wealth is necessarily acute, and it imposes pe- 
culiar cares, which prevent life from becom- 
ing a self-indulgent sybaritic leisure. Miss 
Wolfe was wisely advised, but it is her praise 
that she sought and approved such advice, 
She has done for many years what many a per- 
son thinks that he would like todo. But not 
many persons would do it, or could do it, as 
she did it, and in any Walhalla of benefactors 
of the chief city of the country, a memorial of 
her should stand among the first. 

The Wolfe gallery comprises some of the 
most noted of modern works, and is held to 
be among the few chief, if it be not the best, 
of such collections that exist. The pictures 
were selected mainly by her cousin Mr. John 
Wolfe, who is an expert of the highest char- 
acter; and that the gift might be complete, 
Miss Wolfe gave a fund of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the proper care of the collec- 
tion and for its judicious increase. This gift, 
immediately following that of Mr. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt of Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,” 
and of valuable works presented by Mr. Seney, 
secures to New York one of the finest of con- 
temporary collections, so that a journey to 
New York will now assure to the young stu- 
dent of art an advantage for which formerly 
he must have crossed the sea. Such acts mul- 
tiply themselves by stimulating a similar dis- 
position of other collections. The practical 
advantage of the accumulation of treasures 
of art in the country is largely lost if the col- 
lections are to be dispersed after a few years, 
and not concentrated in a way to make them 
available to the public. Thereis great court- 
esy in generous permission of access to pri- 
vate galleries. But the necessary restrictions 
deprive of their enjoyment many of those to 
whom the galleries would be of the utmost 
service. But a large and well-known public 
institution like the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art offers the most desirable depository of 
such riches, 
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Among these noble public gifts the Tilden 
free library is also pre-eminent. Politically 
and as a partisan Mr. Tilden was a Democrat 
who always professed the views of Jefferson. 
The corner-stone of Jefferson’s declarations 
was faith in the people, and no disciple could 
show more sincerely his devotion to his mas- 
ter than by providing for the enlightenment 
of the people, nor could any Democrat prove 
his democracy to be of a kind entirely supe- 
rior to a party name more completely than 
Mr. Tilden proved it by dedicating his great 
fortune to the promotion of that spirit of fra- 
ternity among his fellow-citizens which is the 
sure result of greater public intelligence. 


Sranpine@ on the bluff at Fort Wadsworth 
on the Narrows in the northwest gale on a 
cold blue day in March, and watching the 
Coronet and the Dauntless stretching swiftly 
under every inch of canvas toward Sandy 
Hook and the ocean, and reflecting upon the 
“sea-change” that is always probable in the 
winds of March, it was natural to think of the 
heroism which is bred by a sea- faring life, 
the nerve which the constant fronting of ur- 
gent danger demands, and the steady self- 
command which is developed by its constant 
anticipation. It was a beautiful spectacle; but 
the interest was touched with apprehension, 
for the craft were small. Youth was on the 
prow and Pleasure at the helm, but the morn 
did not laugh, nor the zephyr blow softly, and 
the flashing of the sea far away seemed to be 
an ominous welcome of the monster who, not 
at all hushed in grim repose, awaited his even- 
ing prey. How nearly his appetite was satis- 
fied, but how deftly it was baffled, the log of 
the yachts relates. It was certainly an excit- 
ing story, and even that tough old sea-dog, 
Captain Samuels, of the Dauntless, owns that 
crossing in March has “elements that are ex- 
ulting and elements that are dangerous,” but 
that for “solid comfort” he prefers at that sea- 
son home, sweet home. 

The heroism that the sea breeds is not 
merely the courage to look death in the face, 
but it is a certain simple manliness which is 
familiar to those who know seamen, and which 
js their distinguishing quality in stories of the 
sea. Smollett’s seamen are very rough and 
profane, but they are honest pieces of human- 
ity, and in Marryat and Cooper the romance 
of the sea makes the mariner romantic, and a 
natural hero of romance for the reader. It 
seems secretly to every man a prodigious feat 
of daring to sail out upon the pathless ocean, 
and to arrive not only anywhere, but at the 
very somewhere at which you aimed; and not 
only to do this, but to do it amid tremendous 
perils, which nothing but the steadiest and 
well-instructed head and hand can surmount. 
The sea is the nursery of romance, as it is the 
home of mystery and terror, and the tradition- 
al qualities of the sailor are gallantry, simpli- 
city, and good-humor. 

This was well illustrated in the story of 
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Captain Samucls when he returned. It had 
been telegraphed that he had quarrelled with 
the owner of the Dauntless, and that he was 
angry and sullen and disagreeable, and alto- 
gether the report indicated a very unheroic 
hero ; for in the competition of yachts nothing 
has been more conspicuous and pleasant than 
the graceful good-nature of the vanquished 
and the modest courtesy of the victor. But 
to growl and snarl, and frown and scold, and 
lay the responsibility upon this side and that, 
is not the natural conduct of a hero of the sea. 
The return of Captain Samuels, therefore, was 
awaited with interest and some concern, But 
when he arrived and was spoken by the eager 
reporter, the tone of his reply was so entirely 
that of the “ Avast there, my hearty!” that it 
was evident the monsters of the deep had dis- 
turbed the cable, and repeated a tale that was 
never told. 

The whole story of disagreement and scold- 
ing and swearing and sulking and discord was 
a romance of the sea founded on no fact what- 
ever. Captain Samuels smiled it all away in 
a moment. “We were beaten because the 
Ooronet sailed faster than we did,” and in a 
few vivid and picturesque sentences the cap- 
tain described the voyage, except that he 
could not command words suitably to express 
his feelings when he heard upon nearing “ the 
finish” that the Coronet was already in. That 
point in the story caused the captain to turn 
aside for a moment and to meditate silently. 
“T was certainly sorry to get in second; but 
there was no fault to be found. The Daunt- 
less did all that could be and was expected of 
her, and did magnificently. We were com- 
pelled to admit that the Coronet was a faster 
boat.” That is the true tone of a true son of 
the sea—honest, manly, direct, and perfectly. 
good-humored. It has a timely moral in it, 
and politicians especially may well heed it. 
How they skulk and evade and sophisticate 


Coitar’s 
I 


OME months ago the Study made occa- 
sion to say certain things in praise of 
American criticism, which, so far as we could 
observe, displeased most of the American crit- 
ics. This effect might well have discouraged a 
less ardent optimist, but, with a courage which 
we will own we admire, we have clung to our 
convictions, and should be willing to repeat 
our unwelcome compliments. They were quali- 
fied compliments, if we remember rightly; we 
should not even now like to commit ourselves 
to indiscriminate flattery of our fellow-crities ; 
and if we were again to enter upon such dan- 
‘gerous ground, we should prefer to recognize 
a general amelioration of our dreadful trade 
on this continent rather than specify improve- 
ments. If we were to be quite honest (which 
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and lie to explain, not to own, a defeat! Mow 
they spin nonsense into elaborate webs of the- 
ory to catch the insects which hate to give up 
flying against a window! The explanation is 
perfectly obvious all the while. The Coronet 
was the faster boat. They were beaten be- 
cause the other side had more votes. The 
manly way is that of the sailor who says that 
“we sailed the race to win,” and the “ Coronet 
stiled faster than we did.” 

There is another moral. The newspapers 
announced in detail the quarrel of Captain 
Samuels and Mr. Colt. But in fact there was 
no quarrel, Everything was “ perfectly har- 
monious.” What, then, is the unpleasant con- 
clusion? Is it not that everything in the 
newspapers cannot be believed? That, in- 
deed, few important newspaper statements 
can be trusted until they are corroborated ? 
This view is confirmed by the undoubted fact 
that “esteemed contemporaries” are perpetu- 
ally branding each other in unqualified and 
explicit terms as liars, and dragging each 
other, as it were, to execution dock without 
benelit of clergy. Ifa reader should proceed 
publicly to denounce some extraordinary con- 
duct on the part ofa public officer, as described 
and detailed in his daily Morning Guide, Phi- 
losopher, and Friend, his wrathful hand or 
burning lips would have hardly discharged 
their corrective office before the evening pa- 
per would authoritatively contradict the tale, 
and leave him, as was amusingly said in Par- 
liament of certain discomfited gentlemen, 
“stewing in his own juice.” 

The next time that we read in detail that a 
gallant sailor tried to avoid an acknowledg- 
ment that he had been beaten, or that an hon- 
est and upright officer has done a mean thing, 
that Garrison has been stealthily selling slaves, 
or Father Mathew getting drunk privately— 
let us all disbelieve, and await with perfect 
confidence the coming of the evening paper. 


Study. 


is really no¢ the best policy in some things), 
we should say to these brothers of ours that 
they were still rather apt to behave brutal- 
ly in behalf of good taste and the best art; 
and that they were perilously beset by tempta- 
tions to be personal, to be vulgar, to be arro- 
gant, which they did not always overcome. 
Perhaps we might go so far as to say that 
their tone was sometimes ruffianly; though 
perhaps this would be going too far; perhaps 
one ought to add that it might not be con- 
sciously so. In this home of the amenities, 
this polite haunt of literary discernment, ar- 
tistic sensibility, and moral purpose, the 
critic sometimes appears in the panoply of the 
savages whom we have supplanted; and it is 
hard to believe that his use of the tomahawk 
and the scalping-knife is a form of conserva- 
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tive surgery. It is still his conception of his 
office that he should assail with bitterness and 
obloquy those who differ with him in matters 
of taste or opinion; that he must be rude with 
those he does not like, and that he ought to 
do them violence as a proof of his superiority. 
It is too largely his superstition that because 
he likes a thing it is good, and because he dis- 
likes a thing it is bad; the reverse is quite 
possibly the case, but he is yet indefinitely far 
from knowing that in affiirs of taste his per- 
sonal preference enters very little. Com- 
monly he has no principles, but only an assort- 
ment of prepossessions for and against; and 
we grieve to say that this otherwise very per- 
fect character is sometimes uncandid to the 
verge of dishonesty. He seems not to mind 
misstating the position of any one he sup- 
poses himself to disagree with, and then at- 
tacking him for what he never said, or even 
implied; the critic thinks this is droll, and 
appears not to suspect that it isimmoral. He 
is not tolerant; he thinks it a virtue to be in- 
tolerant; it is hard for him to understand that 
the same thing may be admirable at one time 
and deplorable at another; and that it is real- 
ly his business to classify and analyze the fruits 
of the human mind as the naturalist classifies 
the objects of his study, rather than to praise 
or blame them; that there is a measure of the 
same absurdity in his trampling on a poem, 
a novel, or an essay that does not please him 
as in the botanist’s grinding a plant under- 
foot because he does not find it pretty. He 
does not conceive that it is his business rather 
toidentify the speciesand then explain howand 
where the specimen is imperfect and irregular. 
If he could once acquire this simple ideal of his 
duty he would be much more agreeable com- 
pany than he nowis, and a more useful member 
of society ; though we trust we are not yet say- 
ing that he is not extremely delightful as he is, 
and whollyindispensablée. He is certainly more 
ignorant than malevolent; and considering the 
hard conditions under which he works, his ne- 
cessity of writing hurriedly from an imperfect 
examination of far more books, on a greater 
variety of subjects, than he can eyen hope to 
read, the average American critic—the ordi- 
nary critic of commerce, so to speak—is very 
well indeed. Collectively he is more than 
this; for, as we said once before, we believe 
that the joint effect of our criticism is the pret- 
ty thorough appreciation of any book subimit- 
ted to it. 





II. 

The misfortune rather than the fault of our 
several or individual critic is that he is the 
heir of the false theory and bad manners of 
the English school. The theory of that school 
has apparently been that almost any person 
of glib and lively expression is competent to 
write of almost any branch of polite literature ; 
its manners are what we know. The Ameri- 
can, whom it has largely formed, is by nature 
very glib and lively, and commonly his criti- 
cism, viewed as imaginative work, is more 
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agrecable than that of the Englishman; but 
it is, like the art of both countries, apt to be 
amateurish. In some degree our authors have 
freed themselves from English models; they 
have gained some notion of the more serious 
work of the Continent; but it is still the am- 
bition of the American critic to write like the 
English critic, to show his wit if not his learn- 
ing, to strive to eclipse the author under re- 
view rather than illustrate him. He has not 
yet caught on to the fact that it is really no 
part of his business to exploit himself, but that 
it is altogether his duty to place a book in 
such a light that the reader shall know its 
class, its function, its character. The vast 
good-nature of our people preserves us from 
the worst effects of this criticism without 
principles. Our critic, at his lowest, is rarely 
malignant; and when he is rude or untruth- 
ful, it is mostly without truculence; we 
suspect that he is often offensive without 
knowing that he is so, If he loves a shining 
mark because a fair shot with mud shows best 
on that kind of target, it is for the most part 
from a boyish mischievousness quite innocent 
of malice. Now and then he acts simply un- 
der instruction from higher authority, and de- 
nounces because it is the tradition of his pub- 
lication to do so. In other cases the critic is 
obliged to support his journal’s repute for se- 
verity, or for wit, or for morality, though he 
may himself be entirely amiable, dull, and 
wicked ; this necessity more or less warps his 
verdicts. 

The worst is that he is personal, perhaps be- 
cause it is so easy and so natural to be personal, 
and so instantly attractive. In this respect our 
criticism has not improved from the accession 
of large numbers of ladies to its ranks, though 
we still hope so much from women in our poli- 
tics when they shall come to vote. They have 
come to write, and with the effect to increase 
the amount of little-digging, which rather su- 
perabounded in our literary criticism before. 
They “know what they like” —that per- 
nicious maxim of those who do not know 
what they ought to like—and they pass readi- 
ly from censuring an author’s performance to 
censuring him. They bring a lively stock of 
misapprehensions and prejudices to their 
work; they would rather have heard about 
than known about a book; and they take 
kindly to the public wish to be amused rath- 
er than edified. But neither have they so 
much harm in them; they too are more ig- 
norant than malevolent. 


Til. 


Our criticism is disabled by the unwilling- 
ness of the critic to learn from an author, and 
his readiness to mistrust him, A writer pass- 
es his whole life in fitting himself for a cer- 
tain kind of performance; the critic does not 
ask why, or whether the performance is good 
or bad, but if he does not like the kind, he in- 
structs the writer to go off and do some oth- 
er sort of thing—usually the sort that has been 
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done already, and done sufficiently. Ifhecould 
once understand that a man who has written 
the book he dislikes, probably knows infinitely 
more about its kind and his own fitness for do- 
ing it than any one else, the critic might learn 
something, and might help the reader to learn; 
but by putting himself in a false position, a 
position of superiority, he is of no use, He 
ought, in the first place, to cast prayerfully 
about for humility, and especially to beseech 
the powers to preserve him from the sterility 
of arrogance and the deadness of contempt, 
for out of these nothing can proceed. He is 
not to suppose that an author has committed 
an offence against him by writing the kind of 
book he does not like; he will be far more 
profitably employed on behalf of the reader in 
finding out whether they had better not both 
like it. Let him conceive:of an author as not 
in any wise on trial before him, but as a reflec- 
tion of this or that aspect of life, and he will 
not be tempted to browbeat him or bully him, 

So far as we know, this is not now the car- 
riage of criticism toward authorship in any 
country but England and her literary colonies. 
Self- restraint, decency, even politeness, seem 
to characterize the behavior of critics else- 
where. They may not like an author's work, 
but they do not for that reason use him with 
ignominy or insult. Some extreme friends of 
civilization have insisted that a critic should 
not write of a book what he would not say to 
the author personally about it; but this is not 
possible; it is at least premature, if not a little 
unreasonable. All that we now suggest is 
that the critic need not be impolite, even to 
the youngest and weakest author. <A little 
courtesy, or a good deal, a constant percep- 
tion of the fact that a book is not a misde- 
meanor, a decent self-respect that must forbid 
the civilized man the savage pleasure of wound- 
ing, are what we ask for our criticism, as some- 
thing which will add sensibly to its present lus- 
tre; or, if nothing can do that, will at least ap- 
proach it to the Continental attitude, and re- 
move it from the English, 


IV. 


We do not really suppose that the inhabi- 
tants of the British Islands are all satistied 
with their literary criticism; we suspect that 
many of them must have their misgivings 
when the Saturday Review, for example, calls 
names and makes faces because some one has, 
for instance, deplored the survival of the 
English aristocracy in our time. They must 
some of them feel that it is not a wholly terri- 
ble spectacle; that however right the Review 
may be, its behavior is a little ridiculous. But 
those islanders are very curious, and in some 
things quite remote; they may still think the 
tomtom a powerful argument, and the gourd- 
rattle the best means of carrying conviction 
to the minds of men. They may even admire 
the solemn port of the Academy when it knits 
its classic front and tells an American novelist 
that “he is, to say the least, presumptuous” in 
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questioning the impeceability of English fic- 
tion. What he would be, if the Academy were 
to say the most, one shrinks from guessing ; 
but apparently the British aristocracy, which 
reads the British novel so little,and the British 
novel, which derides the British aristocracy so 
much, are twin monuments whose perfection 
no foreigner may doubt, under pain of British 
criticism’s high displeasure. ‘ 

It is no doubt partially in revolt from this 
severity that we call in question British criti- 
cism itself, and beg American criticism, which 
is still in the sap, to incline to other ways, to 
study different methods and different measures. 
At this stage of the proceedings, with the light 
of civilization flowing in upon us from the 
whole European continent, it would be a pity 
to continue in that old personal, arrogant, 
egotistical tradition; it would be something 
more than a pity, it would be a sin; and we 
tenderly entreat our brethren, from the high- 
est to the lowest, to take thought of the mat- 
ter, to reason with themselves, and to be warn- 
ed by the examples which they have hitherto 
sought to imitate. 


Vv. 


Consider, dear friends, what you are really 
in the world for, It is not, apparently, for a 
great deal, because your only excuse for being 
is that somebody else has been. The critic 
exists because the author first existed. If 
books failed to appear, the critic must disap- 
pear, like the poor aphis or the lowly cater- 
pillar in the absence of vegetation, These 
insects may both suppose that they have some- 
thing to do with the creation of vegetation; 
and the critic may suppose that he has some- 
thing to do with the creation of literature; 
but a very little reasoning ought to convince 
alike aphis, caterpillar, and critic that they 
are mistaken, The critic—to drop the others 
—must perceive, if he will question himself 
more carefully, that his office is mainly to as- 
certain facts and traits of literature, not to in- 
vent or denounce them; to discover principles, 
not to establish them; to report, not to create. 

The history of all literature shows that even 
with the youngest and weakest author criti- 
cism is quite powerless against his will to do 
his own work in his own way; and if this is 
the case in the green wood, how much more 
in the dry! It has been thought by the sen- 
timentalists that criticism, if it cannot cure, 
can at least kill, and Keats was long alleged 
in proof of its efficacy in this sort. But criti- 
cism neither cured nor killed Keats, as we all 
now very well know. It wounded, it cruelly 
hurt him, no doubt; and it is always in the 
power of the critic to give pain to the author 
—the meanest critic to the greatest author— 
for no one can help feeling a rudeness. But 
every literary movement has been violently op- 
posed at the start, and yet never stayed in the 
least, or arrested, by criticism; every author 
has been condemned for his virtues, but in no 
wise changed :by it. In the beginning he 
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reads the critics; but presently perceiving 
that he alone makes or mars himself, and that 
they have no instruction for him, he mostly 
leaves off reading them, though he is always 
glad of their kindness or grieved by their 
harshness when he chances upon it. This, we 
believe, is the general experience, modified, of 
course, by exceptions. 


ae 


Then, are we critics of no use in the world ? 
We should not like to think that, though we 
are not quite ready to define our use. If we 
were to confess that we had none, we must 
not say, Let us not be like these English 
critics; but, Let us not be at all. 

More than one sober thinker is inclin- 
ing at present to suspect that esthetically or 
specifically we are of no use, and that we are 
only useful historically; that we may register 
laws, but not enact them. We are not quite 
prepared to admit that eesthetic criticism is 
useless, though in view of its futility in any 
given instance it is hard to deny that it is so. 
It certainly seems as useless against a book 
that strikes the popular famcy, and prospers 
on in spite of condemnation by the best crit- 
ics, as it is against a book which does not 
generally please, and which no critical favor 
can make acceptable. This is so common a 
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phenomenon that we wonder it has never 
hitherto suggested to criticism that its point 
of view was altogether mistaken, and that it 
was really necessary to judge books not as 
dead things, but as living things—things 
which have an influence and a power irre- 
spective of beauty and wisdom, and merely as 
expressions of actuality in thought and feel- 
ing. Perhaps criticism has a cumulative and 
final effect; perhaps it does some good we do 
not know of. It apparently does not affect the 
author directly, but it may reach him through 
the reader. It may in some cases enlarge or 
diminish his audience for a while, until he has 
thoroughly measured and tested his own pow- 
ers. We doubt if it can do more than that; 
but if it can do that, we will admit that it 
may be the toad of adversity, ugly and ven- 
omous, from whose unpleasant brow he is to 
snatch the precious jewel of lasting fame. 

We employ this figure in all humility, and 
we conjure our fraternity to ask themselves, 
without rancor or offence, whether we are 
right or not. In this quest let us get together 
all the modesty and candor and impartiality 
we can; for if we should happen to discover 
a good reason for continuing to exist, these 
qualities will be of more use to us than any 
others in examining the work of people who 
really produce something. 


Monthly Reread of Current Events, 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 19th of Apri].— 
The Inter-State Commerce Commissioners 
appointed by President Cleveland, March 22, 
are as follows: Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, 
for six years; William R. Morrison, of Illinois, 
five years; Augustus Schoonmaker, of New 
York, four years; Aldace F, Walker, of Ver- 
mont, three years; Walter L. Bragg, of Ala- 

bama, two years. 

President Cleveland appointed new Minis- 
ters as follows: March 24, Oscar S. Straus, of 
New York, to Austria; April 16, General Alex- 
ander R. Lawton, of Georgia, to Austro-Hun- 
gary. 

Mr. Charles §. Fairchild was appointed Sec- 
retary of the Treasury March 31. 

The act of the last Congress granting land 
in severalty to Indians was first put into effect 
on March $1, when President Cleveland order- 
ed the allotment of land under this law to the 
Indians on the Warm Springs Reservation in 
Oregon. ; 

A proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of Michigan prohibiting the sale of liquor in 
that State was defeated in a popular election, 
April 4, by a majority of about 5000. 

The Rhode Island State election, April 6, was 
carried by the Democrats. John W. Davis was 
chosen Governor by nearly 1000 majority. 


The Crosby High License Bill, fixing the fee 
for the sale of spirituous liquors to be drunk 
on the premises in New York and Brooklyn at 
$1000, and malt liquors $100, was vetoed by 
Governor Hill April 12. 

The public debt of the United States was re- 
duced during the month of March $12,808,467 71. 

The transatlantie yacht race between the 
Coronet and the Dauntless, for $10,000 a side, was 
won by the former. The start was made from 
New York March 12. The Coronet reached 
Roche’s Point, Queenstown, March 27, and the 
Dauntless March 28. The winning boat’s time 
was 14 days, 19 hours, 3 minutes, 14 seconds, 
and the loser’s 16 days, 1 hour, 43 minutes, 13 
seconds. 

The Irish Crimes Bill was promulgated by 
Mr. Balfour in the British House of Commons 
March 28. It abolishes trial by jury in Ire- 
land, giving to magistrates power to inflict a 
maximum penalty of six months’ imprisonment 
for offences such as boycotting, conspiracy, 
rioting, and the like, or inciting to the same. 
In graye cases, of murder or arson, it provides 
for a change of venue to England. The law 
will have no time limit, and will be applicable 
only in districts proclaimed by the Viceroy. 
On April 1 closure was applied by a vote of 
361 to 253, and the Dill passed its first read- 
ing. On April 18 it passed a second reading. 
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—In the Honse of Lords the government pre- 
sented a land bill, which passed its first read- 
ing, providing for the purchase of Irish hold- 
ings, that is, for the abolition of the system of 
dual ownership created by the act of 1881. 
The leaseholders whose leases expired prior to 
1881, numbering 160,000, are to be admitted to 
the benefits of the act of 1881 in the same man- 
ner as those whose leases expired in that year. 

A new Italian cabinet was announced, as 
follows: Signor Depretis, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs; Signor Crispi, Minister of the Interior ; 
Signor Viale, Minister of War; Signor Zanar- 
delli, Minister of Justice; and Signor Saracco, 
Minister of Public Works. 

Another effort was made to kill the Czar, on 
March 29, by an officer of the army, who shot at 
him while he was taking exercise in the park 
of the palace at Gatshina. 


DISASTERS. 


March 23.—Seventy miners killed by an ex- 
plosion in the Bulli Colliery, Sydney, New 
South Wales—Twelve miners burned to death 
in a boarding-house at Bessemer, Michigan. 

March 24.—News at San Francisco of the 
burning to death by the villagers of 260 tramps 
in a temple at Hisia Shib, China. 

April 1.—Destruction by fire of the Hotel 
del Monte, Monterey, California. 

April 5.—Highteen miners killed by an ex- 
plosion at Venita, Indian Territory. 

April 9.—Explosion in a nitro-glycerine fac- 


Cittar’s 


HE American man, the Drawer imagines, 

only develops himself and spreads him- 
self and grows “for all he is worth” in the 
Great West. He is more free and limber there, 
and unfolds those generous peculiarities and 
largenesses of humanity which never Dlos- 
somed before. The “environment” has much 
to do with it. The great spaces oyer which 
he roams contribute to the enlargement of his 
mental horizon. There have been races be- 
fore who roamed the illimitable desert, but 
they travelled on foot or on camel-back, and 
were limited in their range. There was no- 
thing continental about them, as there is about 
our railway desert travellers, who swing along 
through thousands of miles of sand and sage- 
bush with a growing contempt for time and 
space. But expansive and great as these peo- 
ple have become under the new conditions, 
the Drawer has a fancy that the development 
of the race has only just begun, and that the 
future will show us in perfection a kind of 
man new to the world. Out somewhere on 
the Santa Fe route, where the desert of one 
day was like the desert of the day before, and 
the Pullman car rolls and swings over the 
wide waste beneath the blue sky day after 
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tory at Freiberg, Saxony. Thirteen persons 
killed. 

April 10 (and following days).—Prairie fires 
from two and a half to seven miles wide, n 
Graham and Norton counties, Kansas. Fifteen 
persons and many houses and several thousand 
head of cattle burned. 

April 12—¥ire in St. Augustine, Florida. 
The old slave market, cathedral, conrt-house, 
and St. Augustine and Edwards hotels burned. 

April 13.—Packet steamer Victoria wrecked 
on the rocks near Dieppe. Twelve passengers 
drowned. 

OBITUARY. 

March 27.—In Princeton, New Jersey, Paul 
Tulane, philanthropist, aged eighty - seven 
years, 

March 29.—In Newark, New Jersey, Rev. Ray 
Palmer, D.D., hymn-writer, aged seyenty-eight 
years. 

March 31.—In Albany, New York, John G. 
Saxe, poet, aged seventy-one years. 

April 4.—In New York, Miss Catherine L. 
Wolfe, philanthropist, aged sixty-one years. 

April 10,—At Evansville, Indiana, John T. 
Raymond, comedian, aged fifty-one years. 

April 12.—In Wilmington, Delaware, Right 
Rey. Alfred Lee, D.D., 8.T.D., LL.D., first bish- 
op of Delaware, and senior bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, in his eightieth year. 

April 15.—In Paris, France, Very Rev. Mon- 
signor William Quinn, Vicar-General of New 
York, aged sixty-six years. 


Drawer, 


day, under its black flag of smoke, in the early 
gray of morning, when the men were waiting 
their turns at the ablution bowls, a slip of a 
boy, perhaps aged seven, stood balancing hiim- 
self on his little legs, clad in knickerbockers, 
biding his time, with all the nonchalance of 
an old campaigner. “How did you sleep, 
cap?” asked a well-meaning elderly gentle- 
man. ‘Well, thank you,” was the dignified 
response; “as I always do on a sleeping-car.” 
Always does? Great horrors! Hardly out of 
his swaddling-clothes, and yet he always sleeps 
wellinasleeper! Was he born on the wheels? 
was he cradled in a Pullman? He has always 
been in motion, probably; he was started at 
thirty miles an hour, no doubt, this marvel- 
lous boy of our new era. He was not born in 
a house at rest, but the locomotive snatched 
him along with a shriek and a roar before his 
eyes were fairly open, and he was rocked in a 
“section,” and his first sensation of life was 
that:of moving rapidly over vast arid spaces, 
through cattle ranges, and along cations. The 
effort of quick and easy locomotion on charac- 
ter may have been noted before, but it seems 
that here is the production of a new sort of 
man, the direct product of our railway era. 
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It is not simply that this boy is mature, but 
he must be a different and a nobler sort of 
boy than one born, say, at home or on a eanal- 
boat; for whether he was born on the rail or 
not, he belongs to the railway system of civil- 
ization. Before he gets into trousers he is old 
in experience, and he has discounted many of 
the novelties that usually break gradually on 
the pilgrim in this world, He belongs to the 
new expansive race that must live in motion, 
whose proper home is the Pullman (which 
will probably be improved in time into a dust- 
less, sweet-smelling, well-aired bedroom), and 
whose domestic life will be on the wing, so to 
speak. The Inter-State Commerce Bill will 
pass him along without friction from end to 
end of the Union, and perhaps a uniform di- 
vorce law will enable him to change his mari- 
tal relations at any place where he happens 
to dine. This promising lad is only a faint 
intimation of what we are all coming to when 
we fully acquire the freedom of the continent, 
and come into that expansiveness of feeling 
and of language which characterizes the Great 
West. Itis a burst of joyous exuberance that 
comes from the sense of an illimitable hori- 
zon. It shows itself in the tender words of 
a local newspaper at Bowie, Arizona, on the 
death of a beloved citizen: “‘Death loves a 
shining mark,’ and she hit a dandy when she 
turned loose on Jim.” And also in the closing 
words of a New Mexico obituary, which the 
Kansas Magazine quotes: “ Her tired spirit was 
released from the pain-racking body and soar- 
ed aloft to eternal glory at 4.30 Denver time.” 
We die, as it were, in motion, as we sleep, and 
there is nowhere any boundary to our expan- 
sion. Perhaps we shall never again know 
any rest as we now understand the term—rest 
being only change of motion—and we shall 
not be able to sleep except on the cars, and 
whether we die by Denver time or by the 
90th meridian, we shall only change our time. 
Blessed be this slip of a boy who is a man be- 
fore he is an infant, and teaches us what rap- 
id transit can do for ourrace! . The only thing 
that can possibly hinder us in onr progress 
will be second childhood; we have abolished 
first. 


Tue census taken in Massachusetts in the 
year 1885 was conducted on a very thorough 
system, and the enumerators had to ask and 
write down the answers to thirty questions 
for each inhabitant. It was a most tedious 
work, but was enlivened occasionally by some 
little experience or incident. 

On one occasion an enumerator was work- 
ing up an Irish section in a small town, and 
was met at one house by the mother of a large 
family, who answered for the entire household. 
After the questions in regard to herself and 
husband were answered, the children were 
next taken, commencing with the eldest, who 
was nine years old. This one was disposed of 
and several others, when the enumerator dis- 
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covered that there was but a year’s difference 
in their ages. Withont making any comment 
thereon, he continued till one was reached who 
was but three years of age; as the last one 

ras five, he asked where the four-year-old one 
was. He was assured, however, that there 
was no mistake by the mother when she re- 
plied, “That one died.” 


A CELEBRATED Washington belle, whose at- 
tractions invited such marked attentions from 
scores of men that the prefix of “Mrs.” seemed 
a dead letter, was “receiving” with another 
fashionable woman. While chatting she in- 
advertently drew ont her handkerchief, and 
observing a knot in the corner of it, stopped, 
hesitated, and said, “Tye a knot in the corner 
of my handkerchief; I must have put it there 
to remind me of something.” Said the hostess: 
“Probably to remind you that you are mar- 
ried.” 


SPEAKING of Washington society, Mrs. Gen- 
eral M planned a series of receptions, and 
ulotted her friends in such manner as to form 
congenial circles and prevent crowding her 
salon. Colonel——, a crusty old bore, attend- 
ed the first one, and the following conversa- 
tion took place: 

“Very pleasant lot of people here this eyen- 
ing, mwam; but one misses a good many fa- 
miliar faces!” 

“Yes, my dear Colonel,” the hostess replied ; 
“but I shall give another reception next Fri- 
day evening, and then a good many familiar 
faces will miss you.” 





OnE Sunday evening last summer a bat, 
devotionally inclined, flew through the open 
window of a chureh in Rochester, and dis- 
ported itself in those plunging circles pe- 
culiar to its kind. The choir boys were sing- 
ing, and the congregation of course standing, 
so it had a better opportunity than usual to 
terrorize the worshippers. First the congre- 
gation would duck, and then the choir boys 
would dodge, till the sea of faces looked as if 
agitated by a violent storm, and the suppressed 
smniles grew broader and broader. Just then 
the choir began the second verse of the hymn: 


Happy birds that sing and fly 
Around thine altars, O Most High.” 


The effect was magical. A sudden swoop car- 
ried the bat ont into the night, and saved the 
occasion; but it was “a close call” for Sunday. 


THREE young gentlemen living in one of our 
great cities were returning from a ball one fine 
winter evening at about five o’clock in the 
morning—the expression is forgivable, since 
they were all of Hibernian extraction—and 
were naturally thirsty. They tried the doors 
of a dozen places where at more reasonable 
hours liquid refreshment was dispensed, but 
found none open. In their desperation they 
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@-4-4pe- 36. 


A GREAT DIFFERENCE. 


Tommy Guzz_E (some time in the supper-room). * Tello, Billy, going to get something for the inner 
“No; I’m going to get something for the outer woman !” 


Bitty Manners (who has just come in). 


bethonght themselves of that despised fluid, 
milk, and were soon regaling themselves on a 
couple of bottles surreptitiously obtained from 
an area where they had just been left by the 
early milkman. In about five hours the three 
were facing a police justice, and one of them— 
Daniel O’Connell by name—was telling the 
story. 

“Did you steal the milk?” queried the jus- 
tice. 

“Yes, your honor. There was a third bot- 
tle there which we might have taken, but”— 
proudly drawing himself up to his full height 
—“T did not wish to sully the immortal name 
I bear.” 


“SHINE ’EM UP?” 

A BLUFF, hearty English friend was giving 
us his impressions of America, and he seemed 
to have especially noted the contrast between 
our young people and their juvenile English 
cousins. “Your youth are more forward than 
ours,” he said, “and less respectful to their 
elders.” 

We remarked that this was only natural, 
a characteristic of all our people; our insti- 
tutions developed a spirit of independence. 

“Yes,” he responded; “and this spirit ap- 
pears to have been in a marked way developed 
in your bootblacks. Iwas in Washington, and 
had occasion to avail myself of the services of 
one of these knights of the brush. While he 
was ‘shining’ I asked his price, whieh he said 
was ten cents. ‘But,’ I said, ‘in New York it 


. 
man?” 


is only five cents” In an instant he had thrown 
aside his brush. ‘Well, mister,’ he said, ‘I 
guess yer’d better go ter New York and get 
yer boots blacked.’ ” 





CONSTANCE is very young, but she is also 
better worth quoting than most grown peo- 
ple. Her envy was somewhat aroused by the 
fact that a wedding was about to take place 
in the family of her little playmate, and that 
the playmate thereby had the advantage of 
her; so she remarked, very complacently, to 
her little friend’s mamma: 

“Mrs. ——, did you know that I was en- 
gaged to be married ?” 

“Why, no, Conny. Is that so?” 

“Yes, ma’am; I’m engaged to Fritz Ward” 
(small boy of her acquaintance), “He doesn’t 
know it, but I've got to explain it to him.” 

“Well, Conny, do you expect to be married 
soon ?” 

“Well, I hope so. The fact is, I’m tired of 
being spanked, and I think we'll be married very 
soon.” 


AN Irishman was sent by his employer with 
4 message to a merchant in the city. The of- 
fice of the merchant was duly reached, but he 
was not in. The only occupant of the room 
was a monkey, and to him Patrick promptly 
handed his master’s note. The monkey took 
it, looked it over with extreme care and ina 
perfectly business-like manner, and finally de- 
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liberately tore it into bits. Pat on his re- 
turn gave an emphatic account of the treat- 
ment which the note had received, and the 
wrathful master set off af once, accompanied 
by his servant, to inquire into the meaning of 
it. The merchant was now in his office, and 
the sender of the message was beginning an 
earnest expostulation with him, when Patrick 
interrupted him, and pointing to the monkey, 
that still occupied his corner, said, “Oh, sir, 
it was not this gintleman; it was the ilderly 
gintleman in the corner—this gintleman’s father, 
I deem.” 


MY PROFESSOR. 
He gave me a rose, 

And he said, ‘Can you read 
The alphabet dewy-eyed Flora invented 
(So daintily tinted and charmingly scented) 

To write over valley and mead?” 
Do you think—can it be—that he means to propose? 
Or why should he give. me the eloquent rose? 


For it is, you know, 
Love’s sweet intercessor. 
And soft were his eyes, and so tenderly beaming, 
They thrilled me and stirred all my heart into 
dreaming 
Of him—the august professor. 
And I dreamed (was it bold?) that he meant to 
propose, 
So tender his words when he gave me the rose. 
I shall not be coy 
And coquettish, nor shy, 
When he seeks me again. Only ‘‘trifling,” you say? 
But I know he is earnest and true as the day; 
And his prayers how can I deny? 
For I feel—I am sw7e—that he means to propose, 
Such presage of bliss is the gift of a rose. 
C. W. THAYER, 


A PROMINENT physician, who has since died, 
once wrote a prescription for a powerful lini- 
ment. He was noted among the druggists for 
his chirography. He had a large practice, and 
often wrote in such haste that it was difficult 
to read his prescriptions. The directions writ- 
ten upon the above-mentioned “recipe” were, 
“ Apply locally as directed.” The clerk read 
it, “Take a teaspoonful three times daily.” 
The patient took only one dose. 


Another doctor sent his bill to a widow for 
“ doetoring your husband until he died.” 


Tur attention of parents with children to 
name is respectfully called to the melancholy 
paragraph which follows. Mr. J , being on 
one occasion belated in the mountains of Geor- 
gia, stopped at a little cabin and asked a night’s 
shelter of the owner, who was sitting at the 
front door in all the Inxury of shirt sleeves and 
a rush-bottomed chair tilted well back against 
the wall. It was hospitably accorded. Asup- 
per consisting of bacon and corn-bread was set 
before him; and the conversation turning upon 
the fine pasture-lands of that section, Mr. J 
modestly insinuated that he would have sup- 
posed it possible to keep a cow for the benefit 
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of the two children whom he saw playing about 
the room. 

“They don’t need it; they are all right as 
long as that thar lasts,” said the father, point- 
ing with a jerk of his thumb to a barrel of 
whiskey sitting in one corner. Properly hor- 
rified, Mr. J. expostulated, but in vain. “Tt 
keeps’em screwed up like a fiddle all the time,” 
explained the fond parent. This incident led 
to some further talk about the little ones, and 
Mr. J affably asked their names. 

“This here one” (here the mother dragged 
forward a shame-faced youngster in “ butter- 
nut”), “hopin’ you’ll excuse his looks, was 
named for my paw—Joseph Edward Malcolm 
Norton Gunter.” 

Tt was rattled off as one mouthful in a sing- 
song voice, and Mr. J , to whom comment 
was difficult, said, “And the little girl ?” 

“Mary Josefine Rhody Catherine Benjamine 
Frankline Palestine Gunter. She was named 
for my maw,” was the reply. 











A Frw years ago base-ball was a popular 
game, an all-engrossing game, in Buffalo. 
State Engineer Horatio Seymour, Jun., found 
it so. Upon one of his visits to that city he 
heard men talking of little else than base-ball, 
“on the dock,” at the hotels, and in the count- 
ing-rooms. Old merchants and young clerks 
watched the papers and the bulletins for the 
scores made by the members of the National 
League, and seemed to take little interest in 
legitimate business. Feeling no interest what- 
ever in “the American game,” Mr. Seymour was 
somewhat disgusted with the condition of pub- 
lic sentiment in Buffalo, and so expressed him- 
self to a sympathizing friend in the evening. 
The friend proposed a visit to the circus for a 
change, but Mr. Seymour declined, saying that 
he was very tired, and intended to give up his 
room at the hotel, go to the house of an uncle 
—an elderly, much-esteemed citizen—find a 
quiet room, and get a good night’s rest. Tow- 
ard midnight there was a violent ringing at 
the old man’s door-bell, and investigation re- 
vealed that a boy was at the door with a tele- 
gram for Mr.Seymour. With no little anxiety 
the State Engineer, who had been wakened 
from a sound sleep, tore open the despatch, 
hoping that it had no bad news from home. 
Half bewildered and half enraged, he read: 
“Providence, 3; Boston, 2. Errors—Provi- 
dence, 2; Boston, 4. Base hits—” 

He read no more. “ What on earth have I 
got to do with this?” he roared ont to the 
alarmed but innocent messenger; who replied, 

“Why, ain’t you the Mr. Seymour what re- 
ports base-ball for the Buffalo Courier ?”? 

The State Engineer went back to his bed to 
wait impatiently for morning. And though 
the next day was the Sabbath, he took the 
first train for almost any place where he wowld 
be likely to hear men, women, and children 
talking about something besides scores, errors, 
fly balls, and base hits. Max ELyot. 





“WILL HAD HER TO THE WINE.’’—See “ Phillada,” page 190. 


From a drawing by Edwin A. Abbey. 
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GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES. 
VIIL—A PRINTED BOOK. 
BY R. R. BOWKER. 


I. 


HE world has many times come near 

to printing, and just missed it. The 
ancient Assyrians stamped their records 
deep in bricks or cylinders of clay, using 
a raised wood block, or possibly separate 
characters. A wooden hand-stamp dis- 
covered in a tomb at Thebes, left upon the 
Egyptian bricks for which it was used, in 
raised hieroglyphics, the name of Ame- 
noph—possibly that very Pharaoh who 
was the taskmaster of the Israelites— 
which was cut into it. The Greeks not 
only cut exquisite seals, leaving raised 
impressions upon wax, but used also the 
contrary process of engraving maps upon 
smooth metal plates, from which they 
might have taken ink impressions ‘‘if 
they had only thought of it.” 

The Roman potter used, it would seem, 
movable types to siamp his vessels with 
the owner’s name or a contents label; the 
private loaves of bread sent to the public 
oven were stamped with an owner's mark; 
cattle and slaves were ‘‘branded” by a 
heated stamp; the ‘‘signum of Cecilias 
Hermias” in raised brass, which saved 
that Roman citizen the trouble of writing 
his name or of learning how to write it, 
as well as several incised brass stamps 
which seem intended for use with ink, are 
in the British Museum. Quintilian sug- 
gested the use of a stencil to teach Roman 
school-boys to write, since by following 
its lines with their stylus they could trace 
the letters; Cicero and other Latin writers 
come very near the idea of printing-types 
when they speak of the absurdity of expect- 
ing an intelligible sentence from chance 
mixing of engraved letters; Pliny, indeed, 
speaks of ‘‘a certain invention” by which 
Marcus Varro proposed to insert in his 
books ‘‘the images of seven hundred il- 


lustrious persons,” thus ‘‘saving their fea- 
tures from oblivion,” and ‘‘ making them 
known over the wide world,” which 
sounds very like our wood-cut printing. 
Yet, so far as we know, all Roman books 
were made by slave copyists, so cheaply 
that Horace complains that his books were 
too common, while Martial’s first book of 
epigrams could be bought for six sesterces 
(24 cents) in plain and five denarii (80 
cents) in fine binding, and the daily news- 
paper of Cicero’s Rome, the Acta Diurna, 
which contained local news and gossip of 
marriages and divorces as well as acts of 
the Senate, was probably made in like 
manner. The Emperor Justin, who could 
not write, used a stencil to sign his name, 
and merchants had trade-marks to the 
same purpose. 

The Codex Argenteus, or Silver Book, 
at Upsala, Sweden, which dates from the - 
sixth century or earlier, must have had 
its silver letters stamped on its purple 
vellum one by one, since some of the let- 
ters are upside down, and such engraved 
letters were in use by many calligraphers 
of the Middle Ages to outline initial letters 
for their illumination. Woven fabrics 
of sill and of linen were printed in color- 
ed inks from hand-stamps in Italy possi- 
bly as early as the twelfth century; in- 
deed, Breitkopf holds that the Egyptians 
thus printed cloths, and the Mexicans and 
Polynesians had perhaps a like practice. 
The printing-press itself was rather an 
adaptation of the wine-press or cheese- 
press used in all countries than an inven- 
tion, and the playing-cards and block- 
books of the Middle Ages, made from en- 
graved wooden blocks, which preceded 
the use of movable types, were probably 
printed on it. 

All these items show that every ele- 
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ment of type-printing—except the type- 
mould for casting types, in which De 
Vinne finds the true origin of modern ty- 
pography—existed here or there at one 
time or another in the world long before 
the mystical or mythical Koster or the 
undoubted Gutenberg of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. It seems, indeed, a predestination 
that it was left to the glorious era of the 
Reformation to consummate this among 
its other wonderful achievements. The 
truth is, the world was not ready before; 
there was no soil for the seed. An earlier 
Gutenberg would have lived—perhaps did 
live—in vain. In Darwinian phrase, 
printing was an evolution requiring en- 
vironment. The environment was the 
same which made possible the Reforma- 
tion. 

Of course the Chinese were ahead of 
Kurope. Their chronicles record printing 
upon silk or cotton in the century before 
Christ, paper being attributed to the first 
century after Christ. It is certain that 
many hundred years ago they had begun 
to put writing on transfer-paper, lay this 
face downward on wood or stone, rub off 
the impression or paste on the transpar- 
ent paper, cut away the wood or stone, 
and take an impression in ink which du- 
plicated the original. First,probably, they 
cut the letters into the block, leaving 
white letters on black ground, which 
method, Didot thinks, was known to the 
Romans and was the process referred to 
by Pliny; afterward they cut away the 
block, leaving the letters raised, to print 
black on white. This last process is at- 
tributed to Foong-Taou, Chinese minister 
of state in the tenth century, who was 
driven to the invention by the necessity 
of getting exact copies of his official docu- 
ments. Indeed, there is detailed tradition 
of a Chinese Gutenberg, one Pi-Ching, 
who in 1041 carved cubes of porcelain paste 
with Chinese characters, afterward baking 
them, and literally ‘‘ setting” the porcelain 
types by help of parallel wires on a plate 
of iron in a bed of heated resinous cement. 
These types he hammered or planed even, 
and pressed close together,so that when the 
cement hardened they were practically a 
solid block, which could be taken to pieces 
again by melting the cement. But Pi- 
Ching was born out of time, in the wrong 
country, and to the wrong language. The 
Chinese word-alphabet contains at least 
80,000, possibly 240,000, characters (the 
National Printing-office at Paris made 
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types for 43,000), and for the lesser num- 
ber the Chinese compositor would require 
a large room to himself, where he could 
wander among’ five hundred cases ‘‘look- 
ing for a sign,” while Chinese wood-en- 
gravers will cut on pear-wood, or on the 
hard waxen composition used for that old- 
est of existing dailies, the Pekin Gazette, 
an octayo page of characters for forty or 
fifty cents—a hundredth part of the cost 
of coarse work, a thousandth of the cost. 
of the finest work, here. The Chinese 
printer, without a press, but with a double 
brush like a canoe paddle, inking the 
block with one end, and pressing the pa- 
per laid on the block with the dry brush at 
the other end, prints two thousand sheets 
a day, on one side only, which are then 
bound into a book by making the fold 
at the front of the sheet, and stitching 
through the cut edges at the back. A 
fair-sized book is sold for eight or ten 
cents, and there is little inducement for 
improvement. Playing-cards, invented 
probably in Hindostan as a modification 
of chess, and then engraved on ivory, were 
made in China and in Hindostan centuries 
ago, and thence they seem to have made 
their way into Europe, probably through 
Saracens or Jews, before 1400. 

The demand for playing-cards and for 
image prints caused the industry of wood- 
block or xylographic printing to attain 
great proportions early in the fifteenth 
century. The image prints were the re- 
ligious chromos of the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries. They were rude out- 
line drawings cut on wood, printed in an 
undetermined way, possibly on a press, 
and colored by hand, probably by use of 
a stencil. A St. Christopher, dated 1428, 
is the best known of these. Printed on 
paper, by this time in general use, cheap, 
widely distributed, they were of enormous 
educational service. 

Meanwhile the business of book-making 
by copying had had a curious develop- 
ment in two directions. The industry so 
flourishing in Cicero’s Rome had dwin- 
dled to nothing by the sixth century. 
The great libraries had been destroyed. 
Few could write their names; fewer could 
read. The Irish monks alone preserved 
the art of illuminating, and from the isl- 
and of Iona shed such light as they could 
throughout Europe. Charlemagne him- 
self could not write, but used a curious 
monogram to picture his name; he was 
the more ready, it may be, to permit his 
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English adviser, the monk Alcuin, to re- 
quire that every monastery should main- 
tain a seriptorium, and every convent or 
bishop should employ a permanent copy- 
ist, ‘‘using only Roman letters,” for the 
making of books. The Church monopo- 
lized this art up to the twelfth century, 
when the ignorance of the inferior clergy, 
and later the influence of St. Francis 
d’Assisi, who forbade Bible, breviary, and 
psalter to his order, made way for the 
lay booksellers, who congregated about 
the great schools of theology like Padua 
and Paris. But the Church still arro- 
gated superintendence and censorship; the 
University of Paris required ‘‘ the station- 
ers, vulgarly called booksellers”—the first 
name coming from their selling at a sta- 
tion or shop—‘‘to tell the truth, without 
deceit or lying, touching the price of 
books,” which was fixed by four master- 
booksellers appointed by the university, 
with four deniers profit when sold to 
teachers or scholars, or six deniers when 
sold to the public. Even then the book- 
seller might not buy a book for sale until 
it had been exposed five days in the hall 
of the university, and its purchase de- 
clined by teachers and scholars; and he 
was obliged to loan it for copying, at a 
small fixed price, to any student giving se- 
curity. Consequently the university was, 
later on, compelled to fulminate against 
base booksellers who, naturally desiring 
to earn a living, did not uphold the dig- 
nity of their profession, but mixed it up 
with ‘‘vile trades,” such as ‘‘ fripperies and 
like haberdashery,”as modern booksellers 
have also been compelled to do. Vellum 
became scarce, and the richer buyers dis- 
dained paper. This fact promoted the 
differentiation of book-making into two 
distinct divisions: on the one side the su- 
perb missals of the religious orders and 
the daintily written and bound trouba- 
dour books of the courts; on the other, a 
flood of alphabets, primers, creeds, prayer- 
books, and crude school-books, wonderful- 
ly cheap, from a groschen up, made by un- 
professional copyists, demanded as the re- 
sult of the Church schools, the work of 
such early reformers as Wycliffe and 
Huss, and the general awakening of Eu- 
rope. The Fraternity of St. Luke, exist- 
ing in Paris in 1391, the Company of Sta- 
tioners, in London, 1405, and book-trade 
guilds in other cities, show the extent of 
the industry. 

Yet the great body of the people, and 
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many of the friars, could not write. For 
them pictures were necessary; hence the 
image prints. It was natural that these 
should presently be bound together into 
books ; and wood-engraving was also 
called upon to reproduce the pictures of 
the Biblia Pauperum, or Bible of the 
Poor, the Speculum Salutis, and other 
early books of religious instruction, which 
had become very popular in manuscript, 
and which gave the ignorant friars ma- 
terial for their sermons. Thus the block- 
books came to be. There is a story, not 
fully accepted, of a ‘‘Heroic Actions of 
Alexander,” pictures and legends cut in 
wood, made by a twin brother and sister, 
Cunio, when but sixteen years old, at Ra- 
venna, Italy, in 1286; but the block-books 
known to us arechiefly German or Dutch, 
and a hundred years or more later. Some 
of them were without text, except for the 
legend engraved in the picture; others had 
text around the picture, or on an opposite 
page. At first, the edition being small— 
perhaps a hundred copies or so—this text 
was copied by hand after the pictures had 
been printed, for the engraving of letters 
was costly. When movable types were 
invented, the text also was printed, some- 
times with the pictures, sometimes by a 
second impression and in different ink. 
Much of the confusion in the early his- 
tory of printing is due to the multipli- 
city of editions—some of them printed 
from blocks imitating type letters after 
others had been printed from types—of 
popular books, such as the famous Specu- 
lum, whose ‘‘unknown printer” is a mys- 
terious, shadowy figure in early typog- 
raphy, and as the Donatus, or Boy’s 
Latin Grammar, the only block- book 
without pictures, the school-book of the 
Middle Ages, known, like Webster’s Spell- 
er, from the name of the Roman gram- 
marian of the fourth century, Adlius Do- 
natus, from whose greater work it was 
abridged. 
Ts 

The world was now ready for printing. 
Before the middle of the fifteenth century 
Europe had a cheap material, paper; an 
oily ink, developed for block-book print- 
ing, in place of the fluid ink, which could 
be used only with the brush; probably the 
press itself; skilled artisans, trained in the 
block-book work; most important of all, 
the demand caused by education. It 
lacked movable types that could be fit- 
ted evenly and readily together, for nei- 
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ther the porcelain letters of Pi- Ching 
nor the individual stamps of the early 
copyists had developed to this point. 
‘“The invention of printing” in its mod- 
ern sense consisted in the simple produc- 
tion of such types, or, as De Vinne puts it, 
of the type-mould which should produce 
such types. Fifteen cities claim to be the 
birthplace of printing, but the honor rests 
between Haarlem, Strasburg, and Mainz. 
The Dutch legend is that some time about 
or previous to 1440, one Laurent Janszoon 
Koster, custos or sexton of a church in 
Haarlem, while in the Hout, or Haarlem 
wood, cut letters on a beech-tree, which 
suggested to him wooden types, from 
which he afterward developed metal types ; 
and that a man in his employ, escaping 
with the secret to Mainz, originated the 
art there. Haarlem contains many por- 
trait-monuments of Koster, and belief in 
him is an article of the Dutch faith, but 
later investigators claim that he is alto- 
gether a myth, made up, with much im- 
agination and some rascality, of two Haar- 
lem citizens, neither of whom was a print- 
er, and of the ‘‘ unknown printer” of much 
later days. 

The German story centres in John Gu- 
tenberg, of the family called Gensfleisch— 
taking his mother’s name in accordance 
with a German custom, because her fami- 
ly was dying out—as to whom there is a 
definite historical chain of evidence, in- 
cluding the records of two lawsuits. No- 
thing is certainly known of his first thirty 
years. He is supposed to have been born 
about 1399, at Mainz, whence his family 
were exiled, going to Strasburg. In 
1439 he appears as a defendant in a law- 
suit brought in Strasburg by an heir of 
one Andrew Dritzehen, to compel Guten- 
berg to admit him to the secret and bene- 
fit of an art into which the deceased had 
bought by payment to Gutenberg. This 
art seems to have been printing, and the 
evidence in the suit shows that Guten- 
berg sent his servant to Dritzehen’s house, 
immediately on his death, to have a 
“form” of ‘‘four pieces,” ‘‘lying in or 
about a press,” separated ‘by turning two 
buttons,” ‘‘so that no one might know 
what it is.’ We do not know, for Gu- 
tenberg won the suit and kept the secret. 
Different modern scholars construe ‘‘it” 
to be parts of the press, pages of type, ma- 
trices, or a four-part type-mould, such as is 
known to have been used by early print- 
ers. It is not definitely known whether 
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Gutenberg printed any books in Stras- 
burg (some fragments of a type Donatus 
being most plausibly connected with him 
there), which caused a German critic to de- 
clare that if Strasburg is the cradle of print- 
ing, ‘‘it is a cradle without a baby.” By 
1448 Gutenberg had removed to Mainz, for 
there is record of his hiring money, and 
in 1450 he made a contract with John 
Fust, a money-lender, to provide money 
for ‘‘paper, vellum, ink, wages, and the 
other materials required,” on half-profits, 
which contract was the basis of the second 
suit. In this suit, brought in 1455, Fust, 
who has been sadly confused with that 
later Dr. Faust, of Wittenberg, from 
whose wicked learning grew the Faust 
legend, foreclosed his mortgage, got pos- 
session of part of Gutenberg’s implements 
and stock, and by help of Gutenberg’s ap- 
prentice, Peter Schoeffer, who afterward 
married Fust’s daughter Christina, took 
up the business of printing. There is a 
legend that this Schoeffer, and not Guten- 
berg, invented the type-mould, but recent 
investigators show that this invention was 
peculiarly Gutenberg’s. 

Gutenberg, who started a new print- 
ing-office after the separation, by help of 
money from Conrad Humery, physician 
and town clerk, printed two editions of 
the Bible. He printed also an edition of 
the Donatus, several Letters of Indul- 
gence (the earliest job-work), a broadside 
Calendar of 1457, a Catholicon of 1460, 
and manyother things. He was alive in 
1465, when Archbishop Adolph made him 
one of the gentlemen of his court, and 
was dead in 1468, for in that year Conrad 
Humery had succeeded to his effects. 


Il. 


Gutenberg, Koster (if he ever lived), 
and most of the early printers made their 
own type, and this, indeed, is the germ 
and key of the whole industry. The mak- 
ing of the type is now a calling by itself 
—the trade of the type-founder—but it is 
most curious that up to the invention of 
the type-casting machine in 1838, by an 
American, David Bruce, Jun., of New 
York, there had been scarcely any improve- 
ments in the process since the early days. 
Then, as now, in all probability, the type- 
founder cut first his ‘‘ counter-punch” of 
hard steel, which stamps into the end of 
a tiny bit of soft steel the interior part of 
the letter tobe made. It isa patient man 
who must do this work, which is completed 
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by cutting away all the su- en 
perfluous metal outside the ENA 
letter, leaving in relief the 
letter A of the desired new 
pattern or new size. When 
a smoke-proof of his die 
shows the punch-cutter that 
his A is perfect, he hardens 
the bit of steel, and with 
successive blows of this die 
upon a bit of copper makes 
the matria for any num- 
ber of type. If it is a very 
large letter, the metal is 
poured into a mould, with 
these matrices at the bot- 
tom, by hand, in the old- 
fashioned way, and the let- 
ters sawn apart; but most 
types. are now cast in the 
little casting machines, 
which will turn out a hun- 
dred or more type a min- 
ute. The type-metal has 
been fused in great melt- 
ing-rooms, where the lead, 
antimony, and tin have 
been mixed in the crucibles 
in the proper proportions 
to form this alloy, which 
must be ‘‘hard, yet not 
brittle; ductile, yet tough; 
flowing freely, yet harden- 
ing quickly.” It is kept 
fluid in a little furnace un- 
der the casting machine, 
whence, as the caster turns 
a crank, it is spurted by 
a pump in just the right 
quantity to fill a tiny mould which pre- 
sents itself at the spout at just the right 
moment to receive it. The copper ma- 
trix forms the end of the mould, and as 
the latter jumps back with its quickly 
cooling charge of metal, the matrix frees 
itself from the mould, the upper half of 
the mould pops off, and the formed type 
is tossed out instanter. Thence the tiny 
bits go to the breakers, boys who break 
off the waste ‘‘jets” of metal; rubbers, 
with leather-protected fingers, sitting at 
large circular stones, rub down the rough 
edges; girls set the types up in long rows 
into a ‘‘dressing-block,” in which they 
are held while the dresser, with a planing 
tool, grooves their understandings and 
shaves their sides perfectly true. After 
passing the inspection of his magnifying 
glass, the good letters go to a haven of 
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rest to wait the printer’s orders, while the 
bad are committed again to the flames. 


Iv. 


The compositor who ‘‘sets” the type is 
commonly spoken of as the printer, while 
his fellow who does the actual printing is 
called the pressman. The former stands, 
hour after hour, before his ‘‘ case” of types, 
each kind in its own little box, and each 
box in its well-defined position in the 
case, so that the hand reaches for it by in- 
stinct, picking up and placing in the ‘‘com- 
posing-stick,” which he holds in his left 
hand, type upon type, line upon line, the 
bits of metal of which there are in a page 
of the size and type before the reader about 
6000 pieces. There are really two cases 
before him, the ‘‘ lower case,” nearly flat, 
containing in its fifty-four boxes the small 
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letters, figures, and common punctuation 
marks, the ‘‘upper case” containing in its 
ninety-eight boxes the capitals and legs 
used characters. In the lower case, e, of 
which there are 60 to every 40 a and ey- 
ery 1 z, always occupies the centre, and 
the letters most in use are grouped nearest 
to it, so that the hand may travel no far- 
ther than need be. If he needs italics 
or other “‘sorts,” the workman must step 
aside to another case, or if he is to change 
to matter of another size or style of type 
he takes off the cases on his “stand” and 
replaces them with others. When he 
has filled up one line in his composing- 
stick, which he has previously adjusted 
by a screw to the “measure” or width 
of his page or column, it will frequent- 
ly happen that the word does not finish 
with the line. He must then break it prop- 
erly, putting the hyphen at the end of the 
syllable, and “‘ justify” his line by putting 
thicker or thinner ‘‘spaces” between the 
words of the line. After the compositor 
has set his stickful of type, he deftly shifts 
it off upon a ‘‘galley”—a movable brass 
trough usually the length of one or two 
pages or columns of the book. With the 
help of a ‘‘measuring stick” he counts up 
the number of ‘‘ems” he has set, m being 
a square letter which forms a convenient 
basis of measurement. English composi- 
tors reckon by ‘‘ens,” the n being nearer 
the average letter. 

As soon as a galley is filled with type 
it is “‘ proved,” either by inking it with an 
ink ball or roller as it stands on the 
“stone” or work-table, spreading over it 
a strip of wetted paper, and taking an im- 
pression by means of a flat block covered 
with cloth, struck by a hammer; or else 
by putting it upon a proof press of the old- 
fashioned hand pattern. The proof-read- 
er now compares proof with the author’s 
“copy,” and sends the proof, with his mys- 
terious signs upon it, back to the composi. 
tor for correction. This correction, as well 
as the “distribution” of the different letters 
into their proper boxes after the page is 
printed off or electrotyped, is paid for in 
the compositor’s charge per thousand ems. 
The most valuable compositor is the one 
who makes the ‘‘cleanest” proof, for the 
time lost in careful work is saved in the 
time of proof-reading and correcting. 

Hither for taking proof or for printing, 
the types must be carefully locked up in 
their ‘‘ chase” (another form of the word 
case)—a strong frame of metal or wood— 
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by means of quoins, or wedges. For the 
rotary press this chase becomes a curved 
“turtle,” so called from the resemblance 
of its curvature to a turtle’s shell, and the 
rules between columns are thinner at the 
base than at the top, so that the square 
types may fit in and be properly ‘‘locked 
up” by serews which tighten them togeth- 
er. In the printing of a newspaper or a 
book each page of type must be so placed 
in the chase that when type and chase are 
locked up into a “form,” as it is then call- 
ed, the pages will back each other and fold 
together properly as the completed sheet 
comes off the press. This is called ‘“‘im- 
position,” and the printers’ hand-books 
give diagrams to fit the different problems 
of the “‘stone-man” or ‘‘ maker-up.” 

The many efforts to make a steam man 
do the work of a human compositor have 
not been fully successful. There are many 
patterns of type-setting machines, but the 
essential principle of most of them is the 
delivery from horizontal channels cen- 
tring at one point, or from upright pipes 
dropping the type to one spot, of the types 
called for on a key-board struck by the 
finger. The types are set in a continuous 
line, and must be ‘‘ justified” to the prop- 
er measure and mistakes corrected by 
hand, since brains cannot be got rid of. 
For “distributing,” each letter or sign has 
its individual set of nicks, like the wards 
of a key, and it is passed on by the distrib- 
uting machine until it reaches a corre- 
sponding combination of metal fingers, 
which, so to speak, unlock its proper door 
and pass it into its particular home. 

In England most books are printed from 
the actual types, which are reset for new 
editions. The cost of type-setting is so 
much higher here that publishers were 
early driven to the use of ‘‘plates,” first 
stereotypes, afterward electrotypes, in the 
case of books of which more than one edi- 
tion was likely to be required. Van der 
Mey, a Dutch printer, about 1698, soldered 
his types together into a solid block, much 
as the Chinaman Pi-Ching cemented his 
porcelain types, but it was not till 1725 
that an Edinburgh printer, William Ged, 
hit upon the present method, by which the 
types were freed for further use. One of 
his plates is still preserved in the Advo- 
cates’ Library in Edinburgh. The type, 
set with high “‘ quads” and spaces, is ham- 
mered, or ‘‘ planed,” to an eyen surface, 
and is then coated with oil. Two pages or 
more at a time are locked in a moulding 
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frame, and either liquid gypsum is poured 
into the frame and allowed to set, or the 
form is pressed upon a soft clay or papier- 
maché bed, which makes the mould. 
These moulds are dried, enclosed in a 
‘casting pan,” and lowered into the 
“metal pot,” where half a ton of molten 
type-metal is kept hot enough to set fire 
to paper. When the casting pan is filled, 
it is lifted out and taken to a cooling 
trough, and more metal is poured in to fill 
any interstices left by cooling. The mould 
is now peeled off, and the solid (stereo) 
block lifted out from the pan and sent to 
the planing and flanging machines—both 
American inventions—where the back is 
shaved to leave the blocks of a standard 
height. This process can be performed so 
quickly that the morning dailies perfect 
their plates within thirteen minutes from 
the receipt of the type. 

Stereotyping produces, however, only a 
type-metal block, not finely accurate, and 
easily worn down by much use. About 
1839, two Englishmen, a Russian, and an 
American seem to have been simultane- 
ously at work in developing a galvanic 
process. The last, Joseph A. Adams, an 
engraver of New York, first did practical 
work, and he electrotyped the borders of 
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the illustrations in the Har- 
per Family Bible of 1842. 
In 1852, the process as de- 
veloped by Mr. 8. P. Knight 
was applied to entire pages of this Maga- 
zine, which then required from 36 to 48 
hours per page. The form of type is pre- 
pared much as for stereotyping, but is coat- 
ed with graphite carbon (‘‘ black-lead”). 
Upon this a plate of prepared wax, or 
similar yielding substance, is then pressed 
to make the mould. The wax is, howev- 
er, a non-conductor, and must therefore be 
coated evenly and completely with black- 
lead. This was formerly brushed on, in 
fine powder, by hand or by a brushing 
machine—a dirty and not healthful pro- 
cess, requiring careful skill. The newer 
Knight method shuts the moulds in a 
tight box, within which a strong jet of 
water carrying the fine carbon is pumped 
against their face, leaving them perfectly 
and evenly coated. The deposit on this 
mould of a film of fine copper, precipita- 
ted from a solution of copper by reducing 
it with iron filings, is another improve- 
ment of the same inventor. The mould 
is now placed in the copper solution bath, 
attached to one electric pole, while a plate 
of copper is attached to the other. Elec- 
tro-chemical action deposits infinitesimal- 
ly fine particles of copper on the mould 
from the solution, while the copper at 
the other pole is giving up its substance 
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to the solution. Under the old processes, 
and when the galvanic battery supplied 
the current, twelve or fourteen hours 
were required to complete the shell; the 
newer processes, with the help of the dy- 
namo machine, converting coal into heat, 
heat into power, and power into electri- 
city, do the same work in from two to 
four hours. The shell is now removed 
from the mould, soft metal is poured into 
the under side, and the plate is planed 
down to standard height. We have now 
an accurate reproduction of the finest 
lines of the original, in hard copper, from 
which nearly half a million copies can be 
printed. 


We 


Our type being now locked up, or our 
electros or stereos finished, we follow the 
‘‘forms” to the press-room, where the act- 
ual printing, properly speaking, is done. 
The great room is filled with enormous 
machines, some noisily, some quietly, do- 
ing their work, evidently of most compli- 
cated mechanism. Their purpose and 
method become, however, quite simple to 
understand if we trace their development 
from its beginnings. 

The development of the printing-press 
itself has indeed been most interesting. 
The early presses, as shown in old wood- 
cuts, and as still existing in the Musée 
Plantin -Moretus at Antwerp, were very 
nearly the same as the press used by Ben- 
jamin Franklin, now in the United States 
Patent-office, and the hand-press used in 
many modern printing-offices for taking 
proofs and at the other extreme for fine 
hand-work. They were a simple adapta- 
tion of the cheese or wine press, with a car- 
riage for running the type and paper under 
the plate or “‘ platen,” which lowered by a 
screw made the impression. The ‘‘form” of 
type, locked in its ‘‘chase,” was laid face 
up on the bed of the press; ink was applied 
by hand from an ink pad or ball; the sheet 
of paper was carefully placed between the 
“tympan” and a ‘‘frisket’ or frame to 
keep the sheet in place and prevent the 
soiling of that part of the paper not to be 
printed on, which together were folded 
down upon the form; all this was pushed, 
or in later days rolled by the ‘‘rounce,” 
under the ‘‘ platen”; pressure was applied 
by the screw, and when this was relieved, 
the carriage was brought back, the tympan 
lifted, and the printed sheet taken out. 
Blaew, of Amsterdam, about 1620, made 
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Some minor improvements in the travel- 
ling bed, the easier working of the screw, 
and a spring to throw back the platen 
after the impression, in his nine presses, 
which he named after the nine Muses ; 
but so late as 1770 his press was still “‘new- 
fashioned” among English printers, many 
of whom yet held to the ‘‘old-fashioned”’ 
kind. Until the end of the last century 
the press still had a wooden frame, a plank 
of wood or slab of stone for its bed, and 
so small a platen that two ‘“‘pulls” were 
required to print one side of a full sheet, 
Between 1790 and 1800, Didot, the French 
printer, devised a platen of iron large 
enough to print one side without moying 


along the bed, and Ramage, a Scotch 


American of Philadelphia, substituted an 
iron bed for the stone slab; and in 1798 
Earl Stanhope, who revived the art of 
stereotyping, presented to the trade (waiv- 
ing a patent) his famous press, a stout af- 
fair, all of iron, printing at a single pull, 
which was made much more easy by the 
action of levers on the screw. He was 
outdone by George Clymer, of Philadel- 
phia, who early in the century (1817) 
completed the famous Columbian press, 
in which the screw was entirely replaced 
by a combination of powerful levers above 
the carefully counterpoised platen, by 
which the pressman was given delicate 
and indeed exact control of the pressure, 
so that he could almost ‘‘feel the type.” 
The stout frame of the Stanhope and the 
lighter but serviceable model of the Co- 
lumbian presented at that early day the 
contrast which has since been so often 
noted between English and American 
machine-building. Peter Smith, of New 
York, who was connected with the Hoe 
firm, in 1822 made a further improve- 
ment by simplifying the levers; and the 
Washington press, patented in 1829, con- 
structed by Samuel Rust on this plan— 
including the ‘‘toggle” or elbow joint, 
with its enormous power, used by Otis 
Tuft in his press of 1813—displaced in 
great measure the Columbian, and is still 
made by the Hoes. 

With the era of steam, the steam-press, 
of course, made its appearance. In 1790 
a “‘literary feller,” one William Nichol- 
son, of London, editor of the Philosophical 
Journal, took out a patent for improve- 
ments in printing, which contained the 
three germs of the modern rotary press. 
The types, made narrower at the base 
than at the face, were to be fixed upon 
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(1) aprinting cylinder, to be inked by (2) an 
inking roller, against which (8) an impres- 
sion cylinder of soft leather was to press 
the paper. Nicholson caught the true idea 
of fast printing in substituting rotary for 
reciprocating motion throughout his press. 
His printing cylinder required further de- 
velopment; but his impression cylinder, 
substituting for the great pressure required 
to cover the whole surface of a platen a 
contact with the type along a mere line 
of pressure, and his inking-roller, substi- 
tuting for the ink-ball which jabbed ink 
on the form by hand a revolving cylin- 
der which received from the ink-trough 
and gave off upon the form a continuous 
supply of ink, made further progress easi- 
ly possible. The ink-roller was first made 
of leather; afterward cloth, felt, and silk 
were tried, and found unsatisfactory ; 
finally a printer happened upon the dab- 
ber composition of the Staffordshire pot- 
teries, and this mixture of molasses and 
glue—a kind of solid jelly with a sticky 
surface—proyed the one thing needed. 
But it was one Kénig, a Saxon clock- 
maker who came to London early in the 
century, who put power-printing to the 
actual test. After futile attempts to ap- 
ply power-printing to the ordinary hand- 
press, he developed a machine on which 
in April, 1811, he printed an edition of a 
London weekly, and, backed by Bensley, 
the printer, and by Mr. Walter, he then 
constructed the famous press on which 
the London Times of November 28, 1814, 
was printed. This had a flat bed of type, 
inked by rollers, and passing to and fro 
under an impression cylinder; by using 
two forms of type and two impression cyl- 
inders, virtually two presses attached to- 
gether, he presently succeeded in printing 
both sides of the paper on the same press. 
To understand fully the later develop- 
ment of steam-presses it must be noted 
that the printing form (type or stereotype) 
may be either flat, in which case it may 
be stationary, or may move up and down 
or to and fro; or curved, in which case it 
revolves. All the varieties of presses vary 
on these lines, or on combinations of them. 
The old hand-press used a flat stationary 
form, on which the platen descended. The 
first American power-press, that of Daniel 
Treadwell, of Boston, patented in 1826, 
was of the same type; it was first used by 
the American Bible Society and the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, the latter working theirs 
by donkey-power, two mules being daily 
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hoisted by tackle to the top story of their 
building. The Adams steam-press, in vent- 
ed by Isaac Adams, of Boston, 1830-36, 
and still much used for fine work, re- 
versed this method, pressing the flat form 
of type, by an up-and-down motion, up 
against a fixed platen at the rate of about 
800 impressions an hour, by help of a 
toggle or elbow-joint worked by an ec- 
centric rod. 

The ‘‘ cylinder press,” so called (a term 
confusing because it covers also the type- 
revolving presses) is virtually K6nig’s 
press, more or less modified, the flat form 
beg inked by rollers and carried to 
and fro under an impression cylinder. 
K6nig’s own press had been much bet- 
tered by Applegath and Cowper, in whose 
machine an inking-table distributed the 
ink more evenly to the rollers, and two 
wooden drums, carrying the sheet accu- 
rately from one impression cylinder to 
the other, obtained an exact ‘‘registry” 
for the two sides; and in 1827 the Times 
adopted their press of four cylinders, raised 
and depressed in pairs, so that two printed 
while the bed went forward and two when 
it went back, In one or another shape 
the cylinder press still does the bulk of 
the world’s printing. The ordinary news- 
paper presses have a small cylinder which 
rises to permit the form to run back for 
inking; job-presses have mostly a larger 
eylinder, revolving continuously, but with 
one portion of a smaller radius to permit 
the return of the form without printing; 
while the finest illustrated work, such as 
that of this Magazine, is mostly done with 
the ‘‘stop cylinder,” which stands still 
while the type returns, having a flat side 
to avoid contact, printing 1000 or more 
impressions an hour. 

The evident advance from the flat-bed 
presses was to put the types themselves 
on a cylinder. Nicholson’s idea had 
proved unworkable because of the awk- 
wardness of his wedge-shaped types. In 
1815 Cowper patented curved plates to be 
affixed to a cylinder, the rest of which 
was to be used as an inking surface, but 
stereotyping was then slow and costly. 
Napier, an English press-builder, devised 
in or before 1841 a press with an enor- 
mous printing cylinder, on whose periph- 
ery the ordinary types were to be held in 
place by rules larger at the top than at 
the bottom, with ten small impression 
cylinders about it—the prototype of the 
great Hoe rotary. 
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But it was left to an American, Colonel Richard 
March Hoe, to bring together the disjecta membra of 
these various improvements into a press which has been 
pronounced ‘‘the greatest innovation on the routine of 
the printing craft since the days of Gutenberg.” Yet 








5, STOP-CYLINDER PRESS. 


how closely this development of the printing-press has 
been a work of evolution has already been shown. His 
first claim, in the patent of 1842, was for a double-cylin- 
der combination of Applegath and early Napier presses. 
In 1844 he patented what he called the Planetarium 
press, in which small cylinders were grouped around 





6. THE HOE ROTARY PRESS. 


a larger one, like planets around the sun. Out of this 
was developed the famous Hoe rotary or lightning 
press, in which the form was carried on a huge cylin- 
der, the other three-fourths of which was used as an 
inking surface, about which the two, four, six, or eight 
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impression cylinders and attendant ink- 
ing rollers were grouped. ‘This press, 
first used by the Public Ledger of Phila- 
delphia, and in 1848 by La Patrie, Paris, 
finally superseded in the office of the Lon- 
don Times the curious Applegath press of 
1848, in which the type was carried in an 
upright polygonal drum and the sheets 
were printed on end. Colonel Hoe’s pat- 
ent of 1847 included the ingenious device 
of the ‘‘ turtle,” a curved chase with col- 
umn rules thinner at the base than at the 
face, in which ordinary type could be 
“locked up” for use on the cylinder. 
In the largest presses ten printings were 
made at each revolution of the great cyl- 
inder, five men feeding from each side, 
one above another, on this enormous five- 
story press, eighteen feet high, producing 
20,000 impressions an hour. 

One more advance remained to be made. 
It occurred to Rowland Hill, the father of 
cheap postage, that the continuous web of 
paper made by the Fourdrinier ought to be 
utilized, and in 1835 he actually construct- 
ed a press with a small cylinder, complete- 
ly covered with pyramidal type or with a 
curved plate, which printed from the web. 
The red tape of the Stamp Office forbade the 
use for newspapers of anything but sheets 
of paper on which the government stamp 
had previously been impressed, and made 
his press useless. An American, William 
Bullock, took up the same idea in 1861, 
and made the first web perfecting press, 
utilizing the new quick method of stereo- 
typing with papier-maché, and the Wal- 
ter press was constructed later on the same 
principle. The Hoe rotary was limited 
only by the human limitations of the feed- 
ers; the web perfecting press, containing 
two printing cylinders, printing both sides 
of the paper, does away with feeders alto- 
gether. These compact machines, eight 
feet high, eight wide, and twenty long, 
are fast displacing the old rotaries; and 
the latest perfecting presses built by R. 
Hoe and Company, with the cutting, fold- 
ing, inserting, and pasting attachments, 
under the Crowell patents, perform the 
remarkable feat of printing ‘“‘four, six, 
eight, ten, or twelve page papers of various 
sizes, six, seven, and eight columns in 
width, delivering the same, cut at the top, 
pasted down the centre margin, folded as 
desired, counted in lots, at a speed from 
12,000 to 72,000 perfect newspapers per 
hour, depending on the size and number 
of pages to be printed.” The capabilities of 
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modern newspaper printing are best illus- 
trated in the feat of the New York World 
in printing, of a Sunday edition, 250,000 
copies of a twenty-eight-page paper, using 
98,000 pounds, and covering with print 600 
miles, of paper. 

Was 

The careful pressman has always two 
prime objects—to get his form properly 
inked, and to get the proper pressure 
upon each part of it. If the type or elec- 
tro is good, and the paper good, and the 
ink good—which are all beyond his con- 
trol—this makes good printing. He finds 
that several light coats of ink applied suc- 
cessively give a much better “ distribu- 
tion” than one thick coat, and this is the 
reason for the many inking rollers in the 
best modern presses, and for the stop-cyl- 
inder device. The frontispiece of the old 
Harper Bible is one of the finest exam- 
ples of wood-cut printing ever produced, 
its lights as clear and its darks as black 
as prints from a steel plate; and the pre- 
sent press-superintendent of this Maga- 
zine recalls how he and his fellow-’pren- 
tice counted aloud one, two, three to 
twelve rolls of the inker on the old hand- 
press before each sheet of paper was laid 
on. Modern presses have means of regu- 
lating the flow of ink from the fountain 
to different parts of the roller, but this 
applies only lengthwise on the form. For 
the rest, the pressman depends on ‘‘mak- 
ing ready.” 

‘‘Making ready” illustrations for the 
printing-press is one of the most delicate 
and difficult processes in the mechanical 
arts. Much of the beauty of modern 
wood-engraving would be lost but for the 
careful regulation of ‘‘color,” that is, de- 
gree of blackness, got partly by regula- 
ting the supply of ink, but chiefly by 
the ‘‘overlay,” the purpose of which 
is to increase the pressure on the dark 
part of cuts and to diminish it on the 
light parts. In ‘‘making the overlay” 
the workman has before him a number 
of ‘‘flat” proofs of the» wood-engraving 
he is to treat, so called because they are 
taken with even pressure, and the artist’s 
proof, taken by the engraver himself, im 
which by dabbing on more ink and giv- 
ing harder pressure here and lightening 
up there he has shown just the effects of 
light and shade he desires the print to 
show. The overlay cutter looks careful- 
ly through the artist’s proof for the high 
lights (the whites) and the ends of thin 
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lines which should fade off into nothing. 
These portions he carefully cuts out of 
one of his flat proofs with keen knife, 
deft hand, and accurate eye, and then 
makes his ‘‘ first overlay.” He then looks 
for the absolute blacks, and cuts out from 
another flat proof all but these. He then 
judges how many intermediate shades 
should be brought out in the print, and 
cuts one, two, three, or four more over- 
lays, as he thinks best, retaining in each 
































THE OVERLAY. 


only those parts where he wishes to bring 
forth effect by pressure. These are now 
with minute accuracy pasted, one over the 
other, exactly together, for the slightest 
error would compel all the work to be 
done over again. He has now a com- 
pleted overlay, say of four layers, as in 
the cut here printed. The black part is 
four papers thick, the half black three, the 
middle two, the gray one, while the white 
is represented by holes. When the form 
containing this engraving is ready for the 
press, a light impression is printed on the 
paper sheet covering the tympan or cyl- 
inder, and by this guide the overlay is fit- 
ted on the pressing surface so that at ev- 
ery impression it will exactly correspond 
with the lines of the block. Where the 
overlay is thick the heavy pressure will 
load the ink heavily upon the printed 
sheet; where it is thin the pressure is re- 
lieved, and the lines get the merest film 
of ink. 











ayer 


Sometimes it happens that there is a 
depression in the block or electrotype, or 
the block rocks by reason of being thicker 
on one side, in which case a layer of pa- 
per pasted wnder part of the block forces 
the face up, and this is called ‘‘ underlay- 
ing.” 

The pressman must also get exact ‘‘re- 
gistry”; that is, the paper must take its 
exact place on the press to give even mar- 
gins, or in color printing to bring each 
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MAKING AN 
(Showing print from overlaid block.) 


color in exact relation to the others. This 
is effected by ‘‘ pointing’—bringing the 
sheet in exact range with two points, 
which in one press, the Campbell, con- 
nect by electricity, so that the sheet regu- 
lates the entire process, and cannot be 
printed unless it is exactly in place. 


VII. 

Binding is a very simple art, which the 
division of labor has caused to seem very 
complex. Its beginning is so natural 
that it can scarcely be said to have been 
invented. The Egyptian glutinator, as 
the Romans translated his name, glued 
together his pieces of papyrus into the 
volumen, or long roll, which was the first 
volume. When printed sheets came into 
being it was natural enough that they 
should be folded for easier handling, that 
several sheets so folded should be fastened 
together, and that they should be protect- 
ed by a stout cover, which should carry 
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FOLDING 


the title of the book and such ornamenta- 
tion as seemed desirable. It is this simple 
work which has developed into the seem- 
ing complexity of the modern bookbind- 
ery, of which the census of 1880 recorded 
(blank-book making included) 588 estab- 
lishments, with $5,798,671 capital, pro- 
ducing from $5,195,771 worth of materi- 
al, $11,976,764 product, and distributing 
$3,927,349 wages among 10,612 employés, 
half of them women—an average of 
$370 yearly. 

First of all, the printed sheet must be 
folded. This is done by hand, with no 
tool except a folder, like a paper-knife, to 
do the creasing, or by an ingenious ma- 


MACHINE. 


chine, the principle of which was patented 
about 1853 by David A. Wells, who was 
apprenticed a paper-maker, though since 
known to the public rather as a paper- 
user. The sheet is laid on a flat table, 
across the centre of which is a slit, into 
which a thin bar of metal forces the mid- 
dle of the sheet. Below this slit two roll- 
ers, working slowly together, clutch the 
sheet and carry it down folded, delivering 
it on a second table below for a repetition 
of the process, and so on as many times as 
the sheet is to be folded. A folder, hu- 
man, will do about 500 octavo sheets (of 
three folds) per hour; a folding machine, 
about three times as many. A newer 
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method of folding, used’ mostly in ma- 
chine folders dealing with a web of paper, 
creases the sheet by drawing it over a ta- 
pering cone, whence two rollers seize it 
and complete the fold. 

The folded sheets must next be gathered 
and collated. Hach sheet when folded 
bears at the bottom of its first page the 
‘“‘sionature,” the number or letter show- 
ing its place in the book, whence the fold- 
ed sheet itself is often called a signature. 
Beginning with signature “1,” or ‘“‘a,” or 
with any title or other extra signature 
which may precede ‘‘1,” the piles of folded 
sheets are laid in their proper order on a 
long table, alongside which a quick-handed 
girl passes, taking one of each sheet after 
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olution. If ‘‘inserts” or ‘‘ plates” of sin- 
gle sheets are to form part of the book, 
these are usually pasted or ‘‘ whip-stitch- 
ed” by hand upon or within the folded 
sheet before gathering. ‘The book is then 
“collated”; that is, a careful eye runs 
over each gathered set of sheets to see 
that all sheets are there, that each sheet 
is in its proper order, and that inserts are 
in their right place. 

The gathered and collated sheets are 
now to be ‘‘sewed” or ‘‘stitched” together. 
Sewing and stitching are, in binders’ par- 
lance, two very different methods of ac- 
complishing the same end. ‘‘ Stitching” 
or ‘‘ stabbing” is the simpler and cheaper 
process of driving a thread or a wire, 





STITCHING MACHINE. 


another until she holds a complete book. 
In some binderies a revolving round table 
takes the place of the long one, and the 
gatherer sits or stands in one place, and 
while the table is swung round by ma- 
chinery, completes one book at each rey- 


by the help of machine-power, straight 
through all the sheets of a book, which are 
first stacked evenly together, or ‘‘ jogged 
up” by the back and top. For thin pam- 
phlets, a line of stitching is sometimes 
run across the back by an ordinary sew- 
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MARBLING BOOKS. 


ing-machine, built very stout and 
strong. The more usual method is 

to carry the thread through two or 
three holes by a stout needle, and tie it 
by hand. Wiring is the most modern 
method, by which tinned wire is fed from 
a spool, cut into a staple, driven through 
the book by the machine, and clinched on 
the other side, two or three such clamps 
completing the book, 

In sewing, which is both the older and 
the better way, the set of sheets is placed 
in a press or treated by the ‘‘smasher,” 
which at a quick blow presses them firm- 
ly together between two plates of metal, 
and is thence taken to the ‘“‘sawing ma- 
chine,” where a circular-saw cuts four or 
more furrows across the back to receive 
the threads. Several sets of sheets are 
pressed and sawn in a single stack, which 
is then taken to the sewing bench, an up- 
right frame in which bands of twine are 
threaded perpendicularly, so that they fit 
into the furrows made by sawing. Herea 
girl sits, who sews and ties each sheet sepa- 
rately through its fold upon these bands. 
When she has finished ‘‘a bench of books,” 
cas a frameful is called, it goes to the “ pre- 
parer,” who ‘‘draws off” each set of sheets 
separately, fastens the bands, and pastes in 
the end or lining papers. 

The books thus ‘“‘ prepared” are now 
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trimmed at the edges by the ‘‘ guillotine” 
or other cutting machine; ‘‘uncut” books 
of course escape this barbarity. If books 
are to be gilt-edged, red-edged, sprinkled, 
or marbled, these processes are next in 
order. The gold is applied in leaf, and 
burnished on. Red edges are made with 
the brush, and gilding is sometimes af- 
terward added, producing a very beauti- 
ful effect. For sprinkled edges the color 
is literally sprinkled on from a brush. 
Marbled edges are produced by dipping 
the book edges in a marbling trough, just 
as marbled paper is produced. 

The back of the book is now covered 
with glue, and presently “‘rounded” by 
pounding with a hammer till it takes the 
desired curve. It is next ‘‘ backed” by 
placing it edge down between two clamps 
and working over it a heavy roller, which 
causes the back to spread slightly over 
the clamp, so that a ridge is formed along 
its edge, into which the cover board may 
fit. The head-band and backing of cloth 
are glued on, and the book is now ready 
for its ‘‘case.” 

For eloth-bound books, in considerable 
editions, covers are made in quantities 
separately from the book. The. basis is 
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the two pieces of ‘‘ binder’s-board,” a stiff 
pasteboard, made usually of manila, cut 
to the size of the cover, and perhaps bev- 
elled at the edges. The piece of cloth or 
book-muslin has been cut large enough 
to allow for the back width of the book, 
where it is stiffened with a strip of stiffen- 


FINISHING A BOOK. 


ing paper, and to lap over the edges 

of the boards, and this is glued upon 

the two sides and folded over. For the 
lettering and ornamentation, brass dies 
have been cut or stamps electrotyped 
from type, and the blank stamping, col- 
ored ink, or gold-leaf is stamped on with 
the power of the embossing press. 

The book is finished by ‘“ casing-up,” 
which consists simply in pasting the set 
of sheets into the case by means of the 
outer flap of the lining papers. 

In “fine bindings,” where each book is 
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separately covered, the bands are fastened 
to the boards through holes before the 
cloth, leather, or paper is pasted upon 
the sides, and the lettering and ‘“tool- 
ing” which ornament edges, backs, or 
sides are put on with individual tools by 
the finisher. 





VIII. 


The engraver is a modern magician 
who has caused art to blossom in every 
corner of the land. If we put side by 
side an old block-book, one of Bewick’s 
cuts, an English magazine wood-cut of 
twenty years ago, and one of the fine 
American tone engravings of to-day, we 
shall get a pictorial history of the progress 
of wood-engraving. The early engravers 
cut in bold outline, as if for filling in with 
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colors, black lines on white ground, using 
the fibrous side of pear or apple wood 
blocks. There was also the so-called 
‘“dot manner,” perhaps suggested by gold- 
smiths’ work, in which figures were pro- 
duced by white dots on a black ground. 
The engravers of Diirer’s and Holbein’s 
day attempted finer work, introducing the 
cross-hatching, an imitation of brush shad- 
ings, and bolder black, with which was 
sometimes combined the stipple developed 
from the ‘‘ dot manner,” and later a style 
of white line on black ground. These 
proved too much for the ordinary press of 
that day, especially in connection with 
type-work, and wood-engraving, shunned 
by typographers, fell from its high estate 
to debased styles, and gave place, for book 
illustration, to copperplate printing. It 
was Thomas Bewick, of Newcastle, Eng- 
land, who revived the art in his books of 
Fables, Quadrupeds, and British Birds, 
published between 1779 and 1804. To him 
are attributed the use of wood cut across 
the grain, overlaying, and the counter 
process of slightly lowering surface por- 
tions of engraved blocks ; but it is prob- 
able that he revived and combined rather 
than originated these. He was appren- 
ticed to a metal engraver, but his art in- 
stincts led his graver to wood; his pictures 
of birds and animals are the perfection of 
simple vigor, avoiding the methods of cop- 
perplate, striking out for clean lines and 
masses in strong contrast, using both the 
black and the white line, never wasting 
two lines when one would tell the story. 
With his pupils and imitators, wood-en- 
graving came into high fashion in Eng- 
land. Large blocks were attempted, but 
again presses proved inadequate; even the 
Stanhope press was unequal to Harvey’s 
“Dentatus,” a block 15 by 114 inches, and 
it broke under the pressure of the Co- 
lumbian press. ‘These difficulties were 
ultimately to be avoided by the machine 
presses and the help of electrotyping, but 
meanwhile there was another reaction. 
Charles Knight’s popular illustrated books 
and the illustrated papers and magazines 
which started a generation ago, again re- 
vived wood-cut work, and in the last twen- 
ty years there has been a surprising growth. 

The engraver has upon his table a 
smooth block of boxwood, upon whose 
surface appears, reversed, the drawing or 
a photograph from the picture which he 
is to reproduce. Modern photography has 
been able to coat the wood with a sensi- 
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tive film which takes an exact photograph, 
reversed, of a picture to be copied, leaving 
the picture itself as a guide to the engraver. 
This is a double gain, and most artists 
now draw directly on paper in wash or 
body color, in preference to drawing back- 
ward on the wood itself a design which the 
grayer’s tool must destroy as he interprets 
it. The block is placed upon a cushion 
on the engraver’s table, and between the 
block and his eye is a magnifying-glass, 
supported from a frame, through which 
the eye directs and follows the hand. 
Thus equipped, the engraver uses other- 
wise only the simplest tools—gravers of 
well-tempered steel, sharpened occasion- 
ally on a whetstone near at hand, and 
sometimes the multiple grayer or ‘‘ tint 
tool,” which has a cutting series like a 
comb, and cuts parallel furrows. This 
last is seldom used by the best men. Line 
by line, with exquisite patience, the en- 
graver pursues his wonderful work, in 
whose highest reach there is no secret be- 
yond the eye careful to see, the hand deft 
to cut, the artistic judgment which dic- 
tates the right kind, direction, and width 
of line to interpret the artist’s feeling. The 
graver cuts away the furrows in the wood, 
leaving ridges which are to be the lines 
of the print, so that a magnified wood 
block is simply a carefully ploughed field. 

Nature and science have of late years 
been set to vie with the work of the en- 
graver, and it is now possible to copy a 
landscape or a work of art for reproduc- 
tion by the printing-press without the in- 
tervention of the human hand. ‘‘ Process 
work” makes a more exact fac-simile of 
pen drawings than the most accurate en- 
graver can do, but it finds its limitations 
in the artistic interpretation which a great 
engraver can give to a work of art in color 
or tone, and to which even the best me- 
chanical work can only approximate. All 
the ‘‘ processes” depend upon the simple 
fact that bichromatized gelatine (or a sim- 
ilar material), when exposed to light, is 
rendered insoluble, while parts not so ex- 
posed can be dissolved away, leaving the 
other portions in sharp line, or swelled 
by water, producing a hill and valley sur- 
face. There are in the multiplicity of 
‘*yrocesses” three general kinds, the sim- 
plest being the reproduction of line-work 
in absolute fac-simile, by making an or- 
dinary photographic picture of the pen 
drawing on the prepared gelatine, and 
dissolying away the white spaces. The 
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ENGRAVER 


gelatine relief which remains serves in one 
variety of this kind of ‘‘ process” to make 
a plaster cast, from which a stereotype can 
be taken, or it is directly electrotyped; or 
the gelatine itself in one method is so 
hardened that it can be printed from to 
the extent of tens of thousands of impres- 
sions without the use of metal. The cut 
on page 178 is an example. By using pa- 
per prepared with a surface in grain or 
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line relief, soft-pencil drawings not in dis- 
tinct line may be adapted to this process. 

The second kind of ‘‘ process” is the 
‘half-tone,” by which a picture not 
drawn in lines or points, but in tones or 
brush-work, like a wash-drawing or oil- 
painting, is divided into tiny lines or 
blocks in the process of photographing, 
and thus becomes a relief plate, closely 
imitating the effects of the brush. The 
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most successful method is that patented 
by Mr. F. E. Ives, an American, in 1881, 
in which the gelatine picture is swelled 
till the light parts of a picture stand out 
in hilly contour, like a relief map of the 
White Mountains, while the black parts 
remain as valleys. By taking a plaster 
cast from this the dark parts become the 
hills and the light parts the valleys. The 
ingenious part of the Ives process, most 
difficult to describe, is the inking method, 
for which the elastic ‘‘composition” of 
glue and molasses used in inking-rollers is 
made in flat sheets, furrowed by V-shaped 
ditches, which are crossed by other lines 
of ditches not quite so deeply furrowed. 
This leaves the inking surface a series of 
tiny pyramids close together, and the ink 
is pressed on so that it not only inks the 
tops of the pyramids, but their sides and 
the ditches between. This inked surface 
is now turned on its face and pressed upon 
the white plaster cast. Where this cast is 
high (the darks of the original picture), the 
inked pyramids are flattened out against 
it by the pressure, and leave a broad square 
of ink; where it is low (the lights of the 
original picture), only the tiny tops of the 
pyramids touch the cast, and the merest 
point of ink is left. The absolute blacks 
in the original picture are so high that 
even the furrows of the inking surface are 
pressed against the cast, obliterating the 
spaces between the blocks, and giving an 
absolute mass of black; per contra, the 
absolute whites of the original picture are 
so low in the east that even the tops of 
the pyramids do not touch them, and they 
are not inked at all. When the inking 
surface is removed, the eye sees on the 
plaster almost an exact reproduction of the 
original picture, in little blocks instead of 
in continuous tone. This is taken off the 
plaster by a collodion film or photograph- 
ed directly, and the picture being now 
practically in line or point, a relief plate 
is easily made, like that on page 181. An- 
other method of ‘‘ half-tone” work, made 
public by Meissenbach, a German photog- 
rapher, consists in photographing the ori- 
ginal picture as seen through a so-called 
‘“‘orating” made by coating glass with an 
opaque film, through which transparent 
lines are cut. By placing this ‘‘ grating” 
a little distance in front of the picture a 
curious optical effect of translating the 
darker portions of the picture into thicker 
lines is produced. From this line effect a 
relief plate is produced. 
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The third kind of ‘‘ process” includes the 
photolithograph and the photogravure, 
which present themselves under any num- 
ber of names and patents. Neither of 
these produces a relief plate which can be 
used on the ordinary printing-press. The 
photolithograph is made, after slightly 
wetting the gelatine, by inking it with lith- 
ographic transfer ink, which is of course 
rejected by that part which has accepted 
water, and so transferring the picture to 
the stone for ordinary lithographic print- 
ing. The photograyure is kindred to cop- 
perplate printing, a plate being made in 
metal in the hills and valleys before de- 
scribed, in which the blacks of the picture 
are represented by the depressions in the 
plate, which are deepened by a peculiar 
use of emery powder sprinkled on the 
mould, by which the granulated surface 
disclosed by a careful examination of pho- 
togravures is produced. This metal plate 
is inked as a steel or copper plate would 
be, the ink being left in the depressions 
and cleaned off the high lights, and the 
impression is taken by pressure on a cop- 
perplate press. 

Photographie progress has now reached 
that point where it is possible to photo- 
graph colored objects, and reproduce them 
either in the equivalent light and shade, 
or, by the combination of several relief 
plates, in approximation to their actual 
colors, though this last has not been ap- 
plied to any practical extent. In ordinary 
photography blue and purple turn out 
white, and strong red becomes black. By 
the use of plates prepared with a solu- 
tion of chlorophyll (the remarkable natu- 
ral substance which is the coloring matter 
of leaves) Mr. Ives in 1879 produced a true 
‘“sochromatic” photograph, and he con- 
tests the claim of priority of a German 
scientist, Dr. Vogel, who uses eosine to ac- 
complish a like result. . By using proper- 
ly sensitized plates, the blues, the yellows, 
and the reds of natural objects may be 
eliminated, and a relief plate made for 
each, which, used in succession with the 
proper inks, would achieve a nature-col- 
ored press print. 

IX. 

Type or xylographie (wood-eut) print- 
ing is but one of four general methods of 
impressing a print upon the surface of 
paper, which are illustrated in.the dia- 
gram (page 185), showing the four ways 
of printing a black line. The first is the 
old-fashioned method of the stencil, in 
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which the line is cut through thin metal 
or paper, and the ink is brushed on. This 
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METHODS OF PRINTING BLACK LINE. 


is still somewhat used for coloring pic- 
ture-books, and has had a curious modern 
revival in the devices for multiplying 
handwriting: by the electric pen,in which 
a fine needle, worked by electricity, makes 
minute holes in a paper stencil; the cyclo- 
style, which does the same thing by a tiny 
wheel or ball covered with sharp points; 
and a still later contrivance, in which a 
metal stylus presses prepared paper against 
sharp ridges of a metal surface under- 
neath, and cuts a very similar stencil. 
Through any of the stencils thus prepared 
a brush or roller or pad makes an inked 
print. The second method is the raised 
line of type-work, wood-engraving, stere- 
otype or electrotype, or ‘‘ process” relief 
plate, worked on the printing-press as al- 
ready described. The third method is the 
incised or cut-in line of the engraver on 
steel or copper, or the etcher in line or 
point, each of whom cuts his lines below 
the surface, rubs the ink into these lines, 
cleans off the surface of his plate before 
each printing, and removes the ink from 
the graved lines to the paper by applying 
the latter under enormous pressure. The 
fourth method uses no cut or raised lines, 
but transfers ink from a surface of stone 
or gelatine to a surface of paper as a re- 
sult of chemical affinities; it is the meth- 
od of lithography, and of such multi- 
plying processes as the papyrograph and 
hektograph. These latter, however, have 
the peculiarity of printing from the ori- 
ginal inking, giving off more and more 
faintly with each copy a portion of the an- 
iline ink in which the original is written. 

About 1440, Tommaso Finiguerra, an 
Italian artist in néello (black) work, or the 
art of cutting ornamentation upon metal- 
work and filling in the lines with a black 
composition, hit upon a process of taking 
proofs of his work by rubbing lampblack 
and oil into the lines, and pressing paper 
upon the metal. This is said to have been 
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the beginning of plate engraving, though 
a German origin is also claimed for it. 
It is the most difficult of all the processes 
of illustration, whether on the softer cop- 
perplate or on hard steel, which latter may, 
however, be tempered soft for the engraver 
andagain hardened. The plate engraver’s 
tools are a burin or graver, foursquare 
but sharpened diagonally, to cut clean, 
strong lines; the dry-point, or needle, to 
scratch fine lines; the scraper, to scrape 
down the bur left by the dry-point; the 
burnisher, to polish the surface for high 
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lights, and to erase errors, when the plate 
is beaten up from the back to get a new 
surface; and the rubber, a roll of cloth 
dipped in oil, to finish the surface. He 
cuts his lines always from him, with 
strong, firm, delicate hand, and must re- 
verse the picture as he works. Stipple—a 
kind of engraving using dots instead of 
lines—was formerly much in vogue for 
portraits, but is now chiefly used in com- 
bination with line. Mezzotint is a kind 
of engraving said to have been suggested 
to Prince Rupert by the sight of a soldier 
polishing his rusty blade. The metal plate 
is roughened all over so as to hold ink, 
by ‘‘ rocking” with a grounding tool or cra- 
dle—a sort of graver with toothed edge— 
lengthwise, crosswise, and criss-cross, and 
the ground thus produced, which prints 
the dark ‘‘middle tint” from which the 
process takes its name, is scraped and bur- 
nished to produce the half lights and high 
lights. 

Etching is a variety of engraving of 
uncertain origin, in use soon after 1500, 
in which the metal (or glass) plate is coy- 
ered with a waxen composition, upon 
whose surface a design may be transferred, 
or which may present a clean ground for 
the free-hand artist. The artist with a 
sharp etching-needle draws through this 
composition, exposing the surface of the 
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metal; a wall of wax and pitch is then 
formed around the plate; acid is poured 
upon it, which bites lines into the exposed 
metal, leaving the protected 
parts untouched. Thisis quick- 
ly run off, and the plate rinsed 
with lukewarm water. The 
lines which are bitten in suffi- 
ciently deep are then stopped 
up with a mixture of lampblack 
and turpentine applied with a 
camel’s-hair brush, and those 
which are to be deepened are 
again subjected to acid till the 
strongest lines are of sufficient 
depth. The etching process has 
been a favorite with great artists, as less 
technical skill of the hand is required than 
for graver work, and it is also used by en- 
gravers to obtain a first outline of their 
subject upon their metal plate. Aquatint 
is an almost obsolete process, which is to 
etching what mezzotint is to engraving 
proper, the ground being laid in pulver- 
ized resin dissolyed in spirits of wine, 
which granulates in drying, permitting 
the acid to reach the plate in the inter- 
stices, and giving when printed an effect 
like a wash of India-ink. 

All these methods give a reversed pic- 
ture in incised or cut-in lines, and their 
printing is the reverse of typographic or 
wood-cut printing. The plate is covered 
with ink, which is well rubbed or rolled 
into the lines, and the ink must then be 
rubbed clean off the rest of the surface, so 
that perhaps not a hundredth part is used. 
A dampened plate-paper is then laid upon 
the plate, and great pressure is required 
to transfer the ink from out the lines 
upon the surface of the paper. The plate 
press is practically the ‘‘rolling-mill” of 
the iron-foundery, two metal rollers in a 
stout iron frame, between which the plate 
and paper pass under heavy pressure, the 
upper roller being blanketed to press the 
yielding paper into the engraved lines, 
and worked by long arms like a ship’s 
wheel. This press is also used to make 
transfer plates, soft steel being pressed 
against the hard steel engraving till it 
takes the lines in relief, and this plate be- 
ing hardened so as to incise its relief lines 
into a third steel plate, closely duplica- 
ting the first. The process of plate-print- 
ing is necessarily slow, three hundred im- 
pressions of a large plate being a fair 
day’s work; a steam plate press has been 
invented, but has been only moderately 
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successful. The wear on a copperplate 
by the polishing first with a rubber and 
then with the hand, and by the strong 
pressure of the press, causes the earliest 
impressions to be much the finer, so that 
“artist's proofs,” ‘‘ proofs before letter,” 
and those of other stages are usually of 
higher price; but with a good steel plate 
there is less difference. Wood-engraving 
has proved so much more adapted to book 
illustration that the number of plate-en- 
gravers is very much reduced; few are 
apprenticed, except by the bank-note com- 
panies, and steel-engraying is becoming 
almost a lost art. 

In 1796 a musician of Munich, one 
Aloysius Senefelder, who had used bits of 
limestone for jotting down his musical 
notes before he put them on paper, hap- 
pened to drop a piece of this stone, with a 
memorandum of some clothes the washer- 
woman was taking away, into the slop- 
bucket. On snatching it out, he noticed 
that grease adhered to the pencil marks, 
but not to the rest of the stone. This set 
him a-thinking, and for four years he 
studied drawing, tried crayons and inks. 
and acids, and worked at devising a press, 
until in 1800 his new art of lithography 
was achieved, and he obtained the exclu- 
Sive privilege of its exercise. From all 
over Kurope came offers that would have 
made him rich, but choosing to have all 
or nothing, he got nothing. The secret 
leaked out, he could not protect his privi- 
lege, and in a few years several printers. 
were using lithography, though Napo- 
leon is said to have refused permission to. 
practise the art in Paris because it offered 
a premium to counterfeiting. 

The key to the process is simply the 
mortal antipathy of grease and water. A. 
fine calcareous stone is used, found at its. 
best near Munich, but also in the United 
States andelsewhere. It must be so porous. 
as to absorb the lithographic ink or cray- 
on (which is made chiefly of pure wax, 
white Castile soap, and mutton suet, with 
enough lampblack to make it distinct), yet. 
so close-grained as to prevent the grease 
from getting much below the surface. The 
stone is ‘‘ grained” by rubbing two stones. 
together, if it is to be drawn on with cray- 
on, or polished if for line-drawing or for 
transfer from paper. If the drawing is 
made upon paper, with a like greasy ink, 
it is direct; if upon the stone, it must, of 
course, be reversed. After the design is 
put upon the stone, a thin wash of gum 
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and acid penetrates between the grains of 
the parts not drawn upon, etching the sur- 
face slightly; and a wash of turpentine, 
which in turn affects only the drawing, 
takes out the lampblack, and leaves the 
colorless grease—to the sad astonishment 
of the novice in lithography, who sees 
his careful drawing vanish into naught. 
When the print is to be made, the stone 
is first dampened, the drawing repelling 
the water, and the rest of the stone taking 
it, and then inked with a roller, when 
the drawing takes the ink, and the rest 
of the stone repels it. The paper is now 
placed on the stone, and both together are 
run under a scraper, or roller, under 
severe pressure, whereupon the ink leaves 
the stone and remains upon the paper. 
The stone is now ready for another 
dampening, another inking, another im- 
pression; or it may be put away, with a 
coating of gum, for future printings; or 
it may be rubbed down to a new surface 
below the drawing, and used afresh for a 
new work. Zine may be used much like 
the lithographic stone, producing a zinco- 
graph. 

Chromo-lithography, starting from the 
so-called lithochromy of Lacroix, in Paris, 
in 1826, has developed to extraordinary 
results, twenty or more stones, carrying 
as many tints, being now used to repro- 
duce, by as many successive printings, the 
gamut of the artist’s palette. The color 
lithographer produces first an outline or 
ground impression from a key-stone, giv- 
ing the general features of his picture. 
Prints from this stone are transferred in 
red chalk to other stones, on each of 
which, with the guidance of the outlines, 
the artist draws that part of his picture 
which is to have the color this stone will 
carry. Two points or cross lines, which 
appear on every stone, form a guide to 
give each color its exact ‘‘registry” with 
other parts of the picture in the printing, 
the sheet of paper being laid on the press 
by the help of these guides with absolute 
exactness. The skilled chromo-lithog- 
rapher, in his choice of colors, seeks to 
produce the maximum of tones with the 
smallest possible number of printings, and 
the results achieved in the rapid work 
of such papers as Puck are often as sur- 
prising in their way as the triumphs of 
the Prang “chromos” in another direc- 
tion. 

The hand lithographic presses are al- 
ways of the style devised by Senefelder 
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himself, a scraper pressing the paper upon 
the stone as it rolls by under severe press- 
ure. The steam lithographic press, in- 
vented in Paris by M. Eugues, 1850, is on 
the same principle, the stone moving under 
a voller to and fro, with attachments for 
alternately dampening and inking; it can 
print over a thousand copies an hour, 
One of the advantages of the lithographic 
process is that a drawing may be printed 
simultaneously on any number of presses 
by a simple process of taking an impres- 
sion from the first stone in transfer ink, 
which sets off under pressure upon a 
clean stone, that can be at once made 
ready to print. 
X. 

The printer’s trade can show one of the 
best organized labor unions of the coun- 
try, or of any country, in the International 
Typographical Union, with its 159 associa- 
ted local unions of compositors in as many 
places in the United States, Canada, and 
the Sandwich Islands (the Blue Grass, 
Kentucky; Tombstone, Arizona; Seattle, 
Washington Territory; and Victoria, Brit- 
ish Columbia, being among the more re- 
cent), and sixteen pressmen’s unions in the 
chief cities. The number of unions which 
have lapsed is, however, considerable, and 
a few ‘‘Printers’ Protective Unions” of em- 
ployers and employed oppose *‘ free labor” 
to ‘organized labor.” The membership, 
which reached 9800 in 1874, fell in 1878 to 
4200; was in the census year 6600, and in 
1885 reached 18,000. Hach union printer 
in good standing has a travelling card, 
which is his passport to union offices, and 
which he deposits with the local union 
under whose jurisdiction he is at work. 
Union men taking work below the union 
scale become ‘‘rats,” and a ‘‘ Black Book” 
of such is kept. Hach union makes its 
local scale of prices, and these vary ex- 
traordinarily, according to the reports of 
each to the International Union, having 
been within the past two or three years as 
high as 88 to 40 cents per thousand ems for 
day and 46 cents for night work in New 
York, and 50 cents for either in San Fran- 
cisco, in both of which places weekly hands 
are at $18 per week, while in Leadville they 
reach $26; and as low as 20 cents per thou- 
sand ems for day and 25 cents for night 
work in Lawrence, Kansas, while weekly 
rates run as low as $9 to $12 in the smaller 
cities. Prices in non-union towns have 
“varied as much as fifty per cent. within 
a radius of fifty miles.” Each union also 
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decides what proportion of apprentices to 
journeymen it shall permit. Strikes are 
deprecated in these General Laws, and 
can be ordered only by a three-fourth 
vote of a union; but provision is made 
for a strike fund, started at twenty-five 
cents per head, from which an Execu- 
tive Council of the International Union 
may appropriate strike benefits of $7 per 
week per man to support strikes which it 
deems to be necessary; and rigid disci- 
pline is provided against union men who 
take or keep work in strikes, and in case 
of ‘‘the wilful violation of boycotts.” The 
unions are judges of the qualifications of 
their own members, but are prohibited 
from admitting any one who has not 
served an apprenticeship of five years. 
They are prohibited from making any 
distinction on account of sex, and nearly 
two hundred women are members. Be- 
sides this organization, the men in each 
printing-office are usually organized as a 
chapel—a name originating, it is said, 
from the fact that Caxton’s printing-office 
was a chapel in or near Westminster 
Abbey. 

The betterment of wages is strikingly 
shown in the printing trades. Half a 
century ago American compositors were 
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paid 25 cents or less per thousand ems on 
work which during the war reached 55 
cents (currency), and is now at 40 cents— 
an advance of nearly double, considering 
the prices of the necessaries of life. Eng- 
lish compositors in 1785 received but 3+ 
pence (63 cents) per thousand ens (a mea- 
sure one-half our ems), and now receive 
6d. to 9d. (12 to 18 cents) per thousand 
ems, and 8d. to 11d. (16 to 22 cents) per 
hour for corrections. Previous to 1850 
American compositors averaged from $1 13 
to $1.38; by 1860 they had reached $1 75, 
and during the height of the war earned 
$3 (currency) and upward; since 1872 the 
average has been from $2 25 to $2. 

The product of the modern press almost 
defies estimate. In 1886 4676 books were 
recorded by the cataloguers as issued in 
the United States, 5210 in Great Britain, 
16,253 in Germany, all of them probably 
below actual figures, since the Library of 
Congress acknowledges 8352 deposits 
scheduled as books. There are 15,000 
periodicals in our own country alone. 
Truly, ‘‘of the making of books,” and of 
the writing about them, ‘‘ there is no end.” 

The following table shows the develop- 
ment of the printing industry in the Unit- 
ed States according to census returns: 








j cree, TEASbO ene 1680; | 1870. | 1880. A 
Number of establishments ........ 678 1,666 2,159 3,467 | 
Number of hands.,..... 8268 20,159 30,748 58,478 | 
GE TAIN rsaretetevamuesctercenterencati eats $5,862,715 $19,622,318 $39,924,227 $62,983,704 
Value of matentaliss. .ceiepiia cnet $4,964,225 $12,844,288 | $24,600,245 | $32,460,395 
WAS CSS, rcorpaatrstiniaes, cnetneresteny $2,737,308 $7,588,096 $18,795,356 $30,531,657 
IetiehiGlieeaudo nse acoyCuteoomecac $11,586,549 $31,063,898 $66,469,000 $90,780,341 

| Wages per person .......+..+...-5 $331 $376 $611* $520 





* Currency = $489 gold. 


PHILLADA. 


H! what a pain is love! 
How shall I bear it? 
She will unconstant prove ; 
I greatly fear it. 
She so torments my mind 
That my strength faileth, 
And wavers with the wind 
As a ship saileth. 
Please her the best I may, 
She loves still to gainsay: 
Alack and well-a-day ! 
Phillada flouts me. 
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OH, WHAT A PAIN IS LOVE 
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“ALL THE FAIR YESTERDAY SHE DID PASS BY ME.” 


All the fair yesterday 
She did pass by me; 
She looked another way 
And would not spy me. 
I woo’d her for to dine, 
But could not get her; 
Will had her to the wine— 
He might intreat her. 


PHILLADA. 


“T AM MY MOTHER’S Joy.” 


With Daniel she did dance; 

On me she looked askance: 

Oh! thrice unhappy chance; 
Phillada flouts me. 


Fair maid! be not so coy; 
Do not disdain me! 

I am my mother’s joy: 
Sweet! entertain me! 
She’ll give me when she dies 
All that is fitting: 
Her poultry and her bees, 

And her goose sitting, 
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‘PAITH, IF SHE FLINCH, SHE SHALL NOT WEAR IT.” 


A pair of mattrass beds, 

And a bag full of shreds: 

And yet, for all this guedes, 
Phillada flouts me. 


She hath a clout of mine, 
Wrought with blue coventry, 
Which she keeps for a sign 
Of my fidelity: 
But, “faith, if she flinch, 
She shall not wear it; 
To Tib, my t’other wench, 
I mean to bear it. 
And yet it grieves my heart 
So soon from her to part: 
Death strike me with his dart! 
Phillada flouts me. 
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“DOLL THE DAIRY MAID LAUGHED AT ME LATELY.” 


Thou shalt eat crudded cream 
All the year lasting, 

And drink the erystal stream 
Pleasant in tasting, 

Whig and whey whilst thou lust, 
And ramble-berries, 

Pie-lid and pastry crust, 
Pears, plums, and cherries ; 

Thy raiment shall be thin, 

Made of a weevil’s skin— 

Yet all’s not worth a pin: 
Phillada flouts me. 
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“WOLPHER PLAYS WITH MY NOSK.” 


Fair maiden! have a care, 
And in time take me; 
I can have those as fair, 
If you forsake me: 
For Doll the dairy maid 
Laughed at me lately, 
And wanton Winifred 
Fayours me greatly. 


PHILLADA. 





“TY SHALL BE DEAD, I FEAR.” 


One throws milk on my clothes; 

T’other plays with my nose: 

What wanting signs are those! 
Phillada flouts me. 


I cannot work nor sleep 
At all in season, 
Love wounds my heart so deep, 
Without all reason. 
I ’gin to pine away 
In my love’s shadow, 
Like as a fat beast may 
Penned in a meadow. 
I shall be dead, I fear, 
Within this thousand year: 
And all for that my dear 
Phillada flouts me. 
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CADET LIFE AT WEST POINT, 
BY CHARLES KING, U.S.A. 
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TIME of peace 
prepare for war,’* 
said Washington, 
though in some- 
what different 
words, and he 
whom we delight 
to honor as Fa- 
ther of his Coun- 
try was alike the 
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father, if not the founder, of the nation’s 
Military Academy at West Point. Possi- 
bly in those very days when he rested 
under Arnold’s roof-tree in the rock- 
bound fortress of the Hudson Highlands 
he noted the strange topography that 
seemed to fit the spot for the great pur- 
pose to which it has been devoted. Cer- 
tain it is that our traditions tell us George 
Washington declared it the very place for 
the soldier school of the United States, and 
here, early in the century, the Corps of 
Engineers laid its corner-stone, and be- 
came the foster-parents of the infant 
academy. 

Its history and its purpose are known 


* “To be prepared for war is one of the most 
effectual ways of preserving peace.” — Washington's 
Address to Congress, January 8, 1790. 
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to nearly all. Yale and Harvard, its sen- 
iors by another century and more, are 
barely mentioned in some States and Ter- 
ritories where West Point is as a house- 
hold word. It is emphatically the peo- 
ple’s school, for its pupils are summoned 
from every Congressional district in the 
Union. It is democratic to an extent 
that no other school can hope to attain, 
for here, as nowhere else, the rank, riches, 
and prominence of parents ayail as 
nothing, and every man stands on 
hisown merits. Two-thirds of those 
appointed find no place on the final 
class list, and the son of a President 
has been distanced in the race the 
son of a bricklayer won. It is the 
people’s school because it is open to 
all, rich or poor, black or white, Ro- 
manist, Protestant,or Mormon. The 
nation demands of its aspirant only 
that he shall be perfect in physique, 
of good moral character, and well 
grounded in the studies of the public 
schools, that he may be fitted for a 
training which in rigor and exaction 
has no parallel in America. Fifty 
years ago—before we had such pub- 
lic schools—the standard of admis- 
sion was necessarily Jow, and three- 
fourths of those who easily passed 
the entrance examination proved 
subsequently unable to grapple with 
the problems of the four years’ course. 
Thousands of dollars were wasted in 
feeding, clothing, and turning away 
scores of incompetents. Wisely the au- 
thorities decreed a higher standard of 
admission as the facilities for meeting it 
were spread throughout the land. Dis- 
appointed parents and offended Congress- 
men made loud denunciation of the 
change, and declared the new standard 
one that Grant, Sherman, Sheridan, and 
soldiers like them could never have pass- 
ed, forgetful of the fact that times too 
had utterly changed, and that men of the 
mettle of those very three, were they boys 
again and had the opportunities of the 
boys of to-day, would need no lowering 
of the bars. The public schools give 
all the standard calls for, and it was to 
keep step with the progress of the age 
that a far-sighted Academic Board decided 
on the change. West Point would have. 
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fallen hopelessly behind had it maintain- 
ed the gauge of °46. 

‘Well known as are its name and pur- 
poses, West Point to nine-tenths of our 
people is in its inner life as a sealed book. 
At other institutions the young man pays 
some five hundred dollars yearly to be a 
student; at West Point the institution 
pays the scholar. Herein lies one secret 
of its discipline. Not only does the gov- 
ernment lay before the fortunate holder 
of a cadetship an excellent education and 
a life position in a high and honorable 
profession, but it pays him for his efforts 
to win the final prize. The student knows 
none of the cares or privations, and few of 
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the temptations, of a large proportion of 
his fellow-toilers at the hundred colleges 
that adorn our land. He is abundantly 
clothed, warmed, housed, fed—provided 
for in every way. He has no expenses 
that his income does not amply meet; he 
has little or nothing to distract his mind 
from his studies; he cannot envy the dress 
or style of his wealthy classmates, for the 
son of a Vanderbilt must wear, and has 
worn, the same garb that warms the back 
of the hod carrier’s boy. Freely supplied 
with provision against every healthful 
need, fully taught every manly and grace- 
ful accomplishment, finely schooled in 
science and in soldier lore, carefully 
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nursed and cared for in the event of ill- 
ness or injury, the nation’s pupil is indeed 
a favored boy. 

But lavish as is the nation in all the 
appointments of its famous school, there 
is no cent thrown away. Tor every dol- 
lar spent on the education of his future 
officers ‘‘ Uncle Sam” demands—and has 
good right to demand—full recompense. 
In return for all these benefits the young 
cadet must bind himself to four years 
of submission to the avuncular will; to 
four years of hard study, of prescribed 
exercise, of close seclusion, of prompt and 
cheerful subordination to rigid discipline; 
to four years of a life every day and hour 
of which is planned for him beforehand; 
and he must willingly yield himself to the 
preconcerted moulding, or give place to 
one who can and will. 

The casual visitor to the academy sees 
in cadet life only a vision of military ex- 
ercises, of gallant, graceful forms, of fault- 
less uniforms and glittering arms, of bewil- 
dering “hops” and ‘‘ germans,” of moon- 
light camps amid the grandest scenery on 
the continent, of romance and chivalry all 
athrob with the stirring strains of martial 
music; but he who knows it well knows it 
to be four years of rigorous preparation for 
a profession that is full of demands upon 
every energy of manhood. In years of 
association with the dear old Point—as 
boy visitor, as student youth, as graduate 
and instructor—the writer can recall hun- 
dreds of cases where the cadet bemoaned 
the fates that sent him into a life so full 
of monotonous routine and rigid disci- 
pline, and yet not one instance of a dis- 
charged cadet who did not sincerely re- 
gret his failure and banishment. 

To succeed at West Point a young man 
must have good natural ability, and more 
than the average capacity for application. 
To be happy there, he must be heart, soul, 
and enthusiastically a soldier. Without 
a fervent love for the profession he adopts, 
there must come days and weeks when he 
will groan in weariness of spirit—so de- 
pressing does the wintry monotony be- 
come. 

A glimpse at the brighter side is best to 
be had during the annual encampment, 
when from mid-June until the end of Au- 
gust the Corps of Cadets deserts the gray 
stone barracks, and pitches its white tents 
among the trees along the eastern edge of 
the broad plateau. 


Three classes—Seniors, Sophomores, 
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and Freshmen they would be termed in 
college—First, Third, and Fourth they are 
called at the Point—are here assembled 
for ten weeks of practical instruction in all 
manner of matters military. The Junior, 
or Second Class, after two years of unre- 
mitting duty, is away on the one almost 
delirious break in the four years’ course 
—that one brief visit to home and fireside 
that is vouchsafed during the third sum- 
mer of cadet life—the only visit so long as 
the cadet shall wear the gray. 

In camp, as in barracks, the corps is or- 
ganized as a battalion of four companies, 
with the full complement of officers and 
non-commissioned officers selected from 
their own ranks. It isa proud thing to 
be head of the class, and prospective pos- 
sessor of a commission in the engineers, 
but even this dignity pales in cadet eyes 
in presence of those luminaries of the First 
Class—the adjutant and ‘“‘ first captain.” 
Having served one year as a private in the 
Fourth Class, the cadet becomes eligible for 
appointment to the grade of corporal, and 
some twenty out of a hundred young sol- 
diers are decorated with the coveted chey- 
rons of gold-lace. Another year, and the 
same number become sergeants, the most 
soldierly and reliable among them being 
chosen by the Commandant of Cadets to 
be the first sergeants of the four companies 
and sergeant-major of the battalion—po- 
sitions which require ‘‘ grit” and determi- 
nation quite as much as they do ability, 
for the ‘‘orderly sergeant,” as he was 
called for a century, and still is called by 
veterans of the wars of Mexico and the 
rebellion, is the very soul of the com- 
pany. One year more, and the Second 
Class men become First Class, and the 
most ‘‘ military” and meritorious of their 
number step into the proudest offices of the 
whole course: the young soldiers who wear 
the plumes and cheyrons of the adjutant 
and eaptains are probably envied as they 
will not again be for years. He may not 
realize it at the time, but a “‘ First Class 
officer” ranks far higher in the little world 
at West Point than the same youth grad- 
uated and promoted (?) to the grade of 
junior subaltern at a frontier post. 

A day in camp is best observed late in 
August. By this time all the corps are 
well shaken down into their positions. 
The new cadets, or ‘‘ plebes,” are all thor- 
oughly uniformed, drilled, and in their 
places in the battalion, and everything 1S. 
moying with the clock-like regularity that 
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is so characteristic of the academy. With 
the ‘furlough class” away, there are per- 
haps two hundred and twenty young sol- 
diers tenting there close under the grass- 
grown parapets of old Fort Clinton, and 
their surroundings would inspire a heart 
of stone. The broad glistening Hudson, 
bursting its way through the gorge of 
the Appalachians from the north, comes 
sweeping down that magnificent ‘‘ reach” 
from Newburgh, and under the rocky 
flanks of Breakneck, Bull Hill, and old 
Cro’ Nest, swirls around the jagged point 
of Constitution Island, and then is shoul- 
dered completely out of its course by 
the bold, jutting promontory that springs 
out from the mountain and stems the 
sweeping tide. The river beats in vain 
upon its adamant, and, flung aside, turns 
abruptly eastward, feels its way around 
the stubborn bluff, and thence flows once 
more southward, ‘‘ unyexed to the sea.” 
North and east the Point is hemmed in 
by the mighty river, west and south by 
the rock-ribbed Highlands. The plateau, 
little by little, has been levelled and 
graded, until to-day it is a broad, beauti- 
ful, grass-grown plain, bounded on the 
west by the cozy homes of the officers and 
professors, on the south by the stately 
barracks, the grim, old-fashioned ‘‘ Aca- 
demic,” the Grecian chapel, and the 
domed turrets of the Library. Skirting the 
precipitous river-banks, a broad, graded 
road encloses the plateau on the north and 
east, and others, as level and carefully 
kept, border it on west and south, and 
nearly bisect it along the meridian. Coy- 
ered with well-cropped turf, the western 
half of “‘the plain” is devoted to infantry 
drills; the batteries and the crunching 
hoofs of the horses are limited to the 
gravel of the eastern half. All around 
are the rocky heights, trimmed with pine 
and fir and cedar, with here and there a 
peep at the stony parapet of some old re- 
doubt or battery thrown up in the days of 
the Revolution. The square-built hostel- 
ry, once and for years known as Roe’s, 
stands perched at the northeast limit of 
the plain. Statues in bronze or marble 
gleam here and there amid the foliage, 
and tell of deeds of heroism and devotion 
on the part of the sons of the old academy. 
The tall white staff glistens against the 
dark background of the Highlands, and 
throws to the breeze, high over all, the 
brilliant colors of the Stars and Stripes; 
and on the easternmost verge of the broad 
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plateau lies the camp ground, the sum- 
mer home of the Corps of Cadets. 

Laid out in mathematical regularity, 
with well-gravelled pathways, sentry posts, 
and ‘‘color line,” and shaded by beautiful 
trees, the encampment, like everything 
else at West Point, is so exquisitely trim 
and neat as to have little resemblance to 
the ‘‘tented field” as seen in actual service 
on the frontier. The white tents gleam 
in accurate ranks that look as though they 
were pitched by aid of the “‘ straight-edge” 
rule. Farthest to the west are the guard 
and visitors’ tents; then comes an open. 
space between them and the color line, 
along which the arms are stacked every 
bright day. It is in this space that the 
camp ceremonies—euard mounting, dress 
parade, and the weekly inspections—take 
place. Immediately behind the color line 
are the tents of the four companies, two 
inward-facing rows to each, with a broad 
alley, knownas the ‘‘ general parade,” sep- 
arating the right and left wings. The 
company streets run east and west perpen- 
dicularly to the color line, and the tents 
of the cadet officers are pitched looking 
west alony the streets of their respective 
companies. Behind the rows of company 
officers’ tents, and opposite the right and 
left of camp, are the larger domiciles of 
those cadet magnates the adjutant and 
quartermaster. Back still farther are the 
double tents of the four army officers who 
are the immediate commanders and in- 
structors of the four companies; and be- 
hind them all, at the rear of camp, is the 
big ‘‘marquee” of the Commandant of 
Cadets. Dotted about the rear of camp 
are the little tents occupied by the drum 
boy ‘‘ orderlies,” the boot-blacks, varnish- 
ers, etc.;, and around them all, day and 
night, paces the chain of sentries, which, 
posted in mid-June, is never removed un- 
til the simultaneous fall of every tent on 
the 28th of August. 

One day is the counterpart of another 
as the end of camp draws nigh, and the 
visitor who would take a peep at the in- 
ner phases of cadet life must have a 
‘‘friend at court,” and be an early riser. 
Let us suppose that in your desire to have 
a nearer view of those slender striplings 
you have invoked the aid of some one of 
the officers on duty at the Point. He tells 
you to be prepared to ‘‘make a day of it,” 
warns you to be called at 5 A.M., and is 
waiting for you on the hotel piazza when 
you appear. Muffled in your overcoats, 
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for these late August mornings are sharp- 
ly cold, you walk briskly down the graded 
path leading to camp. A faint, drowsy 
gleam as of a lantern is visible at the 
guard tents, and the gas jets along the 
sentry posts have the sickly glare that 
early morning gives to all. Camp lies 
still as a grave, dim and ghostly, but all 
the eastern sky is lighting up with the 
radiance of coming morn, and the hoary 
battlements of ‘‘Old Fort Put,” and the 
crags of Cro’ Nest overhanging the sleep- 
ing Point, are alternately wreathed with 
wisps of cloud and roseate in reflection 
from the orient. Not a sound is heard 
as you near the sentry lines, but you 
may never hope to slip in unobserved. 
Keeping beyond hail of the guard tents, 
your conductor purposely leads you down 
by Fort Clinton’s dark parapet, and you 
are close to the ghostly white village, 
when there is sudden gleam and rattle 
among the trees, a flash of steel, as a ca- 
det rifle comes down to ‘‘charge bayonet,”’ 
a stern young voice challenges, ‘‘ Who 
comes there?” and before you stands a 
vigilant sentry, the dew dripping from 
the visor of his forage cap, the collar of 
his overcoat well muffled about bis ears. 
““Wpiends with the countersign,” is your 
conductor's promptreply. ‘‘ Halt, friends! 
advance one with the countersign,” orders 
“the sentinel, and at the uncompromising 
mandate, while you ‘‘stand fast,” your 
friend steps up to that levelled bayonet, 
and over its threatening point whispers 
some cabalistic word that in the twink- 
ling of an eye changes the whole atti- 
tude of the guard from one of fierce suspi- 
cion to respectful attention. ‘‘ Advance, 
friends,” he says, as his heels come togeth- 
er and his rifle to the ‘‘carry” with si- 
multaneous click; and there he stands like 
a gray and white statue as you cross his 
cuarded land, and penetrate without fur- 
ther hinderance the forbidden limits. 
Sound sleepers are the boys, thanks to 
all their vigorous exercise, undoubted ex- 
cellence of digestion, and presumable 
clearness of conscience. In ten minutes, 
by the inexorable rules of West Point, 
every mother’s son in that camp must be 
up and doing, but among the tents not a 
soul as yet is stirring. In the gathering 
light you can see the sentries at the south 
and east slowly pacing their posts, and 
mark that the main guard is astir. A 
squad of little drummer boys is hastening 
across the plain toward camp; a corporal 
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marches two silent youths in gray to the 
dew-dripping field-piece that stands at the 
northeast angle; the tips of the tents are 
gaining a rosy tint; the skies across the 
Hudson are gorgeous in their coloring; 
the mist is creeping from the stream that 
goes swirling down the silent reach; you 
hear a dull thud or two as the gunners 
ram home their cartridge, and the low- 
toned chatter of the drum boys as they 
brace their batter heads and look ex- 
pectantly at the gilded hands of the big 
clock in the ‘*‘ Academic” tower across the 
plain. Suddenly there comes the mel- 
low stroke of the bell, and with it a beleh- 
ing cloud of smoke and flame from the 
black muzzle of the gun, a thundering 
roar, and at the same instant the shrill 
music of the fifes and resonant rattle of 
the drums as they break into the stirring 
rolls of the reveille. It is enough to rouse 
the Seven Sleepers. 

One after another tent flaps are raised, 
and still drowsy heads peer forth, and 
then by dozens, erect, slender, buttoned to 
the throat in their snug-fitting ‘‘ coatees,” 
and Jooking all legs in their trim white 
trousers, the young fellows swarm upon 
the company streets; but as yet all are 
‘*plebes”—the oldsters are in no such hur- 
ry to leave their warm blankets, and have 
learned the value of every military min- 
ute. The drums are playing their thun- 
dering march around camp; dozens of 
time-saving plebes, bucket-laden, are scur- 
rying off in the direction of the water 
tanks, and come back ready for their 
al fresco ablutions. If there be any who, 
like Fitz-James and Roderick, 


“mutter their soldier matins by,” 


we see nothing of it. Once more the 
drums have resumed the roll of the re- 
veille, then suddenly cease. There comes 
a brief interval of silence, during which 
the company streets fill up with forms in 
gray and white. Then, sharp, quick, im- 
perative, the ‘ assembly,” or ‘‘ second call,” 
isrvattled on thedrums. ‘‘ Fall in!” order 
the sergeants, and like a flash each com- 
pany springs into two long columns of 
files; for there is not an instant to lose. 
Every man must be in his place at the last 
tap of the inexorable drum—not twenty 
seconds from the first—and there it is. 
‘‘TLeft face,” orders each first sergeant at 
the instant, while his classmate and sen- 
ior file-closer, the second sergeant, even 
as he answers to his own name, makes 
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mental note of the two or three luckless 
wights who come tearing into ranks just 
one ‘‘differential of asecond” too late to get 
there before the final tap, 
and though they may be 
his own classmates and in- 


timate friends, those 
fellows will figure in 
the day’s delinquency 
books as ‘‘late at re- 
veille.” Roll-call at 
West Point is a rey- 
elation to the unini- Ua 
tiated. The first ser- ung Wh , 
geant rattles off his * 
list of sergeants, corporals, and then, in alpha- aT 
betical order, the privates, never hesitating a i) 
second. He uses no list, no book, no card. 
Those seventy or eighty names are graven in 
his memory, and even as he calls each name he 
knows the voice that should answer ‘‘ Here,” AN 180 tm 
and his vigilant eye notes the sponsor. It is ‘Ny JW. (| 
all over in half a minute. While the ranks at ort ath 

his single word scatter like sheep, he makes his 
brief soldierly report to the grave young captain, 
who stands near the flank, and the first duty of 
the day is over. The captains report to the 
adjutant or the officer of the day, as may be the custom at the time. Absentees, if 
any, are promptly hunted up. Off come the gray coats as bedding is piled, tent 
floors are swept, and tent walls raised for ventilation, and in another half-hour the 
drums are merrily rattling away on the old army tune ‘‘ Pease upon a Trencher”— 
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the soldier signal for breakfast. Again 
the ranks are formed, rolls are called, the 
sergeants march their companies to the 
color line, the officers take their stations, 
the ringing voice of the ‘first captain” 
—the senior cadet officer—orders atten- 
tion, swings the battalion into column 
of platoons to the left, then ‘‘ Forward— 
guide right—march!” and to the stirring, 
old-fashioned music of the fifes and drums 
away they go across the. broad level of the 
cavalry plain until they reach the main 
road; down the shaded lane between the 
chapel and the massive fagade of the ugly 
old ‘* Academic”; down past the beautiful 
pile of the new ‘‘ Head-quarters” and the 
grassy terrace beyond, and then each pla- 
toon wheels in succession to the right, 
springily mounts the broad stone steps, 
and is swallowed up in the massive portals 
of the Mess-hall. 

Just so for years, with the same buoyant, 
elastic tread, in the same solid ranks, have 
the nation’s pupils marched to their daily 
bread. Faces that grew bronzed and 
bearded and lined with thought and care 
were bright and smooth-shaven and full of 
pluck and hope under the little blue forage 
caps, and forms that grew massive and 
stalwart, or feeble and shattered with hon- 
orable wounds, were all once clad in the 
tight-fitting uniform ‘‘coatee.” Grant, 
silent, patient, and invincible; Sherman, 
brilliant, nervous, and quick; Sheridan, 
fiery, meteoric, burning with fight and en- 
ergy; Lee, skilful and chivalric; Jackson, 
daring to the verge of recklessness, prayer- 
ful to the verge of fanaticism; Hancock, 
knightly and superb on eyery field; 
Thomas, leonine, steadfast, and indomita- 
ble; Meade, loyal, dutiful, and resolute; 
MePherson,Sedg wick, and Reynolds,mag- 
nificent even in death; Stuart, cavalier 
trooper and bold rider; Longstreet, grim 
war-dog of the Confederacy; Sidney John- 
ston and Charles I’. Smith, twin types of 
soldierly grace and grandeur; dark-eyed, 
dapper Beauregard; saturnine Halleck; 
priestly Polk; scientific and staff-schooled 
McClellan; ‘‘ Joe” Johnston, Sherman’s 
last armed antagonist; Hood and Hardee, 
Hill, Ewell, Ramseur, Rosser, Armistead, 
Garnett, Kemper, Pickett,Sumner, Frank- 
lin, Porter, Heintzelman, Burnside, Hook- 
er, Buford, Bayard, Howard, Rosecrans, 
Schofield, Stanley, Warren, Gibbon, Ord, 
Hunt, Getty, Humphreys—a host of names 
famous in the annals of the great war and 
distinguished in the history of the na- 
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tion—all in their time, to the same old 
tunes of the fife and drum, marched at 
the command of the cadet first captain, 
thrice each day, to take their soldier ra- 
tions at the Mess-hall. 

True, the Mess-hall itself is a far hand- 
somer building, as to exterior and inte- 
rior, than the original affair to which 
our greatest soldiers were marched, and 
even in the last ten years great changes 
have been made in the domestic econo- 
mies of the cadet. Time was when both 
table fare and service were far inferior to 
what they are to-day, and far shabbier 
than they should have been at the time; 
but now the Mess-hall challenges inspec- 
tion. Vigilant officers have taken it in 
hand and madeit a model. Few institu- 
tions can show a better refectory; none 
can exhibit better appetites. 

Cheerful conversation promotes good 
digestion, say the doctors, and the clatter 
of tongues as the boys settle to their work 
exceeds the racket of knife and fork on 
the responsive crockery. There isa Babel 
of voices, an odd intermingling of dia- 
lects; for every section of our broad Union 
is there represented, and no cliques are 
encouraged. South Carolina hobnobs 
with her old enemy Massachusetts; creole 
blood from Louisiana is warmed by cof- 
fee from the same urn that starts the 
sluggish veins of the Pennsylvania Dutch- 
man; soft-voiced sons of Georgia and Ken- 
tucky elide their ‘‘r’s” and swap merry 
badinage with a fellow whose backwoods 
whang proclaims the ‘‘Pike” from Mis- 
souri; a swarthy Californian rips out 
some half-Spanish, half-savage expletive 
in excited controversy with his New Eng- 
land vis-a-vis, whose wildest flight in the 
possibilities of blasphemy is ‘*Gosh all 
hemlock!” and a youth whose clear blue 
eyes and the blondest hair and skin im- 
aginable proclaim him a Norseman who 
hails from a Scandinavian district in 
Minnesota happens along at the instant, 
with the red sash of the ‘officer of the 
day” over his shoulder, and the gentle- 
man. from the Golden Gate puts a bridle 
on his tongue forthwith. The officer of 
the day is ‘‘on honor” to note in his re- 
port every violation of academic regula- 
tions, and profanity is one of them. 
Were the Californian his bosom friend, 
and dismissal the penalty of his offence, 
there could be no middle course. The 
word of honor of the cadet is the ne plus 
ultra of West Point ethics; there is no 
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datory incursion upon the orchards or 
vineyards below the Point; but even to 
save himself or his best friend from pun- 
ishment he draws the line at one thing— 
he won’t lie. When a cadet says he has 
or has not done this or that, you can en- 
dorse the statement. 

And so, when the cadet lieutenant from 
Minnesota reports his classmate from Cal- 
ifornia for ‘‘ using profane language,” the 
latter never thinks of questioning the re- 

port or of reproaching the reporter. 
It is a matter of duty and honor, and 
that is the end of it. California not 
only gets a formidable figure on the 
demerit books, but for many a weary 
Saturday afternoon he will have to 
confine himself to his room, or else 
““walk extra,” equipped 
as a sentinel, up and 
down the area of bar- 
racks. 
But breakfast is over, 
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first lesson taught the youngster on ~ Wy spection of each ta- 





joining. It is preached in wordless 
sermons every day and hour of his 
four years’ course. It is the last thing 
of his education he is apt to forget. 
Like other boys, he has his fun, his 
faults, his vices, and his ‘‘scrapes.” 
He may violate every one of the few 


ble to see that there 
has been no wast- 
age; the army “‘ offi- 
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hundred regulations that have been 
evolved from year to year; he may “cut” 
church, ‘‘run it” to the Falls or other un- 
hallowed resort; he may even make a pre- 


which is laid before the cadets, comes forth 
from the steward’s room and goes on to in- 
spect the kitchen. Each company in suc- 
cession receives the order to rise, and out 
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OFFICER OF THE DAY. 


into the air and sunshine, leaping down 
the steps, go the youngsters; quickly they 
spring into ranks, and suddenly every 
voice but one is stilled—the omnipotent 
first captain again—and by his command 
the platoons wheel northward, and once 
more to lively music the battalion march- 
es briskly away. The sentry on No. 6 sa- 
lutes as they cross his post; one instant 
they stand motionless after wheeling into 
line, and then, at the command, “Break 
ranks—march!” seatter like a great covey 
of quail all over camp. 

Next comes morning drill, the most un- 
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popular, because the most 
monotonous. For nearly 
an hour the battalion is 
exercised in the manual of 
arms, and though this drill 
is one which is taken up 
‘‘by battalion” only a fort- 
night or so each year, it is 
of trifling interest to spec- 
tators, and a purely per- 
functory matter with the 
corps. Years ago, when 
the veteran Scott was chief 
of our little army, and its 
manceuyres were of the 
ponderous Prussian school, 
the ‘‘manual,” under such 
commandants as Major 
Worth and Charles F. 
Smith, was a miracle of 
precision and beauty, and 
the old-fashioned smooth- 
bore cadet muskets, with 
shining bands and barrels, 
were brought to the ‘‘ pre- 
sent,” “charge,” or ‘‘ or- 
der” with a simultaneous 
erash that could be heard 
across the Hudson, and ey- 
ery motion of hand or fin- 
ger was clock-work. But 
with the adoption of the 
light-infantry tactics here 
came a change that few 
failed to see. Possibly 
more of the spirit of the 
tactics of Hardee and Up- 
ton has been adopted by 
the corps than those emi- 
nent authors ever intend- 
ed; certain it is that when 
unhindered the battalion 
of cadets will slap through 
the manual of arms with 
an easy grace that is pe- 
culiar to itself, and with small attention, 
after the initiatory ‘‘squad drills,” to the 
finer points of the tactics. The general 
effect is attractive and business-like, it 
is all so deft and quick, but the old pre- 
cision of movement can no longer be 
claimed for it. The ‘‘manual” is a mat- 
ter to which our crack regiments in the 
National Guard give great prominence 
and careful teaching; with the Corps of 
Cadets it is of minor importance, and only 
when some new Commandant happens in, 
or a “tactical officer” who is a stickler for 
points, is there any attempt to hammer 
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the battalion into mechanical accuracy 
again. There is a brief reaction, some 
sharp drilling ‘‘by the numbers” for a 
week or two; then the matter is gradually 
forgotten in the press of something more 
important, and the corps easily slips back 
into its own jaunty, nonchalant style, 
and keen-eyed citizen-soldiers who have 
run up from the armories of the Seventh 
or Twenty-second, in New York, note 
how this motion or the other is slighted, 
and wonder what it means. It simpiy 
means that at the Point and in the regular 
service the old Prussian precision is a 
thing of the past; officers, cadets, and sol- 
diers have a dozen things of far greater 
importance to think of and attend to; ce- 
lerity is the word; and yet—were it hint- 
ed to the battalion that the “manual” was 
to be overhauled this particular day on 
parade, the whole command would “‘ brace 
up” and execute the entire programme 
in a way that would confound the critics. 

Morning drill over, there is another 
scattering to tents. Busy ‘‘ police” details 
from the lower classes put the company 
streets in perfect order; not a feather, a 
match, a wisp of straw, or scrap of paper 
is to be seen. All around and between 
the tents the details work, supervised by 
the vigilant eyes of some corporal, who 
well knows that should anything be amiss 
at inspection, no one but himself will be 
held responsible. Nominally the Third 
and Fourth classes are both represented on. 
each ‘‘police detail,” but if the bulk of 
the work be not done to this day by the 
‘“plebes,” the system is radically changed 
from that of twenty-five years ago, when 
they did all of it. 

Busy preparation is going on in each of 
the tents. Three, sometimes four, cadets 
are the occupants of each, and one of the 
inmates is “orderly.” His business it is 
to see that the wooden tent floor is care- 
fully swept, the blankets, pillows, and 
‘“eomforters” accurately and squarely 
piled in the easternmost corner of the 
floor and farthest from the company 
street; spare shoes neatly polished and 
aligned at the back of the floor; all can- 
dies, candlesticks, cleaning materials, and 
miscellaneous items stowed away in the 
tin candle box which stands at the foot of 
the rear tent pole just behind the butts of 
the polished rifles; all belts, sabres, bay- 
onet scabbards, and other equipments 
dusted, and hanging from their pegs on 
the rear tent pole; the jaunty dress hats 
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perched on their appropriate shelf; all 
woollen clothing, overcoats, coatees, rid- 
ing jackets, ete., neatly swung on a rack 
beneath the ridge-pole; all other clothing, 
including white trousers, belts, gloves, col- 
lars, and the like, stowed in the ‘‘locker”— 
a West Point expression for a long wood- 
en box, about the size and shape of a cof- 
fin case, painted a dull green, and utterly 
innocent of lock or key. It is divided 
into four compartments, each a hollow 
cube of about eighteen inches cross sec- 
tion, each with separate lid, inside which 
are tacked some straps for brushes, shav- 
ing implements, ete.; and this locker is 
the sole stowaway the cadet, can have for 
his summer belongings. Such books as 
are needed or permitted in camp must be 
neatly piled at the rear end of the locker, 
and behind it is stowed the broom. The 
white stone-ware washbowl rests, bottom 
outward, against the floor near the front 
end of the locker; the water bucket stands 
close beside it; a little wooden-framed 
mirror is perched on the front tent pole; 
and every item must be of the prescribed 
pattern, and purchased at the cadet com- 
missary store, even to the soap that is 
placed behind the washbowl. Hypercrit- 
ical visitors have been known to inquire 
if each piece of soap must be worn to uni- 
form thickness, but the sarcasm has fallen 
harmless upon the armor of West Point 
authority. Every article has its prescribed 
place, and must be nowhere else, or the 
young gentleman whose name stands top- 
most on the little ‘‘orderly board” that 
decks the front tent pole will hear of it 
through the delinquency book within the 
next twenty-four hours. It would take 
the uninitiated visitor half a day to put 
one of these tents in proper order for in- 
spection, but the expert “yearling” will 
do it in three minutes, and as the first 
drum taps for morning parade he issues 
from his domicile, buttoned to the throat 
in faultlessly fitting uniform, his collar, 
belts, gloves, cuffs, and trousers of glis- 
tening white, his shoes, belt plates, and 
brasses gleaming with polish, and his rifle 
in perfect order: a cambric handkerchief 
could not flick a particle of dust from his 
attire. 

The company grounds are picturesque 
sights at this hour. Up by the guard 
tents numbers of gayly dressed spectators 
are sauntering in to take their accustom- 
ed seats in the grove at the west end. The 
band, headed by its stately drum-major, 
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comes marching across the plain from its barracks below the hill. = group of of 
cers approaches from the distant ‘‘ mess,” and the sentry on. No.1 mau e 3 A Bee #0 
‘‘arms port,” and the heights re-echo to his stentorian shout, ‘‘Turn out the guar Ea 
‘Commandant of Cadets!” or his similar announcement of the approach of some equa y 
exalted functionary; the members of the guard scramble for the arm racks, are thee 
rifles, form ranks, and present arms with a unanimity and precision that won d os 
light any man not accustomed to such displays of adulation. — Dee came Ee 
company streets are alive with cadets in full dress awaiting the ‘fall in” si one oO ae 
second drum, and along the row of company officers’ tents a dozen young ape ae 
winding themselves into their sashes as none but. cadets ever think of doing, and only 
cadets succeed in obtaining so excellent a final effect. As 

an item of uniform, the sash, which used to be worn by all tha acs cal 
officers, is now restricted to the two | 
grades which are best worth having— 
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general and cadet; 
the intermediate 
are hardly worth 
mention in com- 
parison with either—and no 
general in the army or out of 
it can beat a cadet lieutenant 
in the art of putting on a sash. The latter 
ties one end around the tent pole, steps off 
to its full length of seven or eight feet, then 
slowly winds himself into it until twice or 
thrice it has encircled his slender waist in a 
flat crimson girdle; then knots it in graceful loop behind 
the left hip, and the effect is complete. 
Ale Suddenly the drum again taps sharply. The gray and 
white flocks in each company street resolve themselves 


edi pure cu een, . into two long parallel files, elbow to elbow, that face sud- 
ee denly outward from the centre of the camp at the last tap; 
PLEBE DRILL. the glistening rifles spring up to ‘“support arms,” and each 


first sergeant calls off his roll as though the last thing he 

were thinking of was the answering ‘“‘ here”; one after 
another the white-gloved hands snap the pieces down to the “carry” and “order” as 
each man answers to his name; the sergeant faces his captain with soldierly salute 
and takes his post; the captain whips out his shining sword; the lieutenants step to 
their posts—and then begins the sharp inspection. Man after man is passed under 
the scrutinizing eye of the young officer, A speck of rust about the rifle, a dingy 
belt plate, a soiled or rumpled collar, a tear in the glove, a spot on the trousers, 
dust on the shoes, a single button missing or unfastened, any one of these or 
similar solecisms, be it on part of First Class man or plebe, tent-mate or stranger, 
friend or foe, will probably be noted on the company delinquency book that day, 
and published by the adjutant to the whole battalion the next evening. The captain 
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is a man of few words; to the upper-class 
man a mere look tells what is amiss; to 
the plebe he frequently adds a brief ad- 
monition or reproof. Poor young bears! 
they have a host of troubles to encoun- 
ter, and a thousand things to learn in less 
than a month. To see them, even when 
not in ranks or on duty, walking about 
camp, during their first summer at the 
Point, with their little fingers pressed to 
the seams of their trousers, and the palms 
of their hands flat to the front, so that the 
shoulders have to be square, and their 
backs flat as an ironing-board, one only 
wonders that even old age can ever bend 
or bow them. 

Inspection over, there is a moment’s 
breathing spell. Then the adjutant, with 
his sergeant-major and markers, appears 
at the head of the general parade, raises 
his hand in signal to the band, the drum- 
major whirls his baton, drums and fifes 
strike up the lively notes of ‘“‘adjutant’s 
call,” the full band crashes into the mar- 
tial melody of a spirited quickstep, and 
the four companies come striding forth. 
There is no moment’s delay, but with the 
ease and grace of long practice the adju- 
tant forms the line, the captains march 
their perfectly drilled commands to their 
appointed places, guides spring out to the 
front, ranks are dressed to the centre, the 


- band abruptly ceases, and the ringing 


voice of the adjutant orders, ‘‘ Guides 
posts!” Each in turn, the four companies 
are brought to the ‘‘carry,” ‘‘order,” and 
‘‘yarade rest,” the drum-major whirls his 
baton again, there is a flourish of trumpets 
and drums, and then band and field music 
come ‘‘trooping” down in front of that 
statuesque line of gray and white. It is 
a sight well worth seeing any bright sum- 
mer morning, and there are hosts of look- 
ers on—mothers, sisters, and sweethearts 
by the dozen, each one of whom has in 
those motionless ranks some especial ca- 
det who is the central object of her 
thoughts, however general may be the 
flow of conversation. Back to its post 
goes the band, after a bewildering counter- 
march, near the sentry on No. 6; there 
is another flourish, another abrupt stop 
to the music, and in its place there rings 
upon the morning air the clear young 
voice of the adjutant as he calls the 
line to attention, opens the ranks, then 
comes gleaming down to the centre, turns 
sharply to the right in front of the colors, 
and with quick, springy steps the most 


envied youth at the Point stalks out to 
the front, halts midway to the command- 
ing officer, faces about, and at his next 
word arms clash to the “‘ present.” Once 
more he faces the dark blue figure stand- 
ing solitary at the front, lowers his sword 
in graceful salute, and reports: ‘‘Sir, the 
parade is formed.” The officer in com- 
mand may be a hero of a dozen battles and 
‘“brevets,” but to lookers on, cadet and 
civilian, ’tis safe to say he is an object of 
small consequence as compared with the 
graceful stripling who takes his place at 
his side. Possibly it is the consciousness 
of this fact that makes his own share in 
the ceremony so brief and perfunctory. 
He puts the battalion through a very short 
exercise in the manual, and then, with an 
air of evident relief, turns over the control 
of affairs to the adjutant oncemore. The 
first sergeants and the plume-crested co- 
lossus of a drum-major make their precise 
reports; then with simultaneous clash the 
officers return swords, and face toward 
the centre; the adjutant and his fellow- 
magnates close in front of the colors, face 
the commanding officer in a long line of 
black plumes and red sashes. ‘‘ Forward, 
guide centre!” is the adjutant’s next com- 
mand, and at the word ‘‘march” the band 
again strikes up, and with perfect align- 
ment a full score of young captains and 
subalterns march jauntily to the front, 
halt short at six yards from the lonely- 
looking party in sombre blue, together the 
white-gloved hands are raised in soldierly 
salute, together they drop, and the stat- 
uesque line becomes a scattering flock as 
the plumes and sashes scurry back to the 
tents, whither the companies march at the 
same instant. It often happens in camp 
that morning inspection follows instead 
of precedes dress parade as time is short. 
In this case the captains put their men 
through the ordeal while a detail from 
each company, conducted by the first ser- 
geant, is proceeding to another, guard- 
mounting, the prettiest ceremony of the 
day. 

To all but those ‘‘marching on” with 
the new guard this half-hour is the bright- 
est between the rising and setting of the 
sun, for the moment inspection is over all 
cadets not on duty and who have friends 
among the lady spectators are mingling 
with them back of the guard tents, and 
fun and flirtation begin forthwith. It is 
a short half-hour, for all too soon the 
warning drum is thundering again, and 

















THE LIGHT BATTERY. 
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leave-takings are of the briefest deserip- 
tion. Sharp at the stroke of nine the 
classes are again in ranks, and the hour 
of battery drill has come. The ‘‘plebes” 
march stiffly out to the field guns south 
of camp; the yearlings, wheeling into 
column of sections, swing jauntily off un- 
der their detail of First Class officers to 
where the battery horses have already 
been hitched to the limbers and caissons 
out on the cavalry plain, and that portion 
of the senior class not required as chiefs of 
platoon or section at the field batteries is 
already springing down the winding path 
to the ‘‘sea-coast” battery at the water’s 
edge, and presently you will hear a thun- 
der of great guns that will stun all Orange 
County—or would, but for the barriers of 
the massive hills that shut us in on eyery 
side. 

The liveliest spectacle, however, is here 
on the plain, for of all the drills and ex- 
ercises in which the cadet excels he is at 
his best in those of the mounted service. 
Daring horsemen are the youngsters after 
two years’ practice in the riding hall, and 
light battery drill is a famous place for 
exhibition. Watch the boys as they go 
to their stations. The seniors, in their 
viding dress, gauntlets, and cavalry sa- 
bres, swing easily into the saddles of the 
somewhat vicious-looking steeds that are 
held in readiness for them, adjust their 
stirrups, take a preliminary and surrep- 
titious dig with their spurred heels to test 
the mettle of their nag, then clatter off 
to their posts to look over the horses and 
drivers of their detachments. The year- 
lings in their natty shell jackets stand 
ready at the guns; the bugle blares the 
signal ‘‘cannoneers mount,” and, like so 
many agile monkeys, they spring to their 
seats on the ammunition chests, and with 
another bugle blast, and rumble of hoof 
and wheel and clink of trunnion, away 
goes the battery down the gravelly plain. 
There are a few preliminary moves to 
warm them up to their work; the battery 
commander, a young artillery officer who 
knows his trade, swings them to and fro, 
faster and faster, from one formation to 
other —column, line, and battery —and 
then, as though ordered to check the ad- 
vance of an enemy swarming up the 
heights and give him canister at short 
range, with cracking whips and plunging 
steeds and rattle and roar of hoof and 
wheel, and hoarse-throated commands 
and stirring bugle peals, up the plain they 
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come at tearing gallop until opposite the. 
crowd of spectators at the guard tents, 
when there is a short, sudden blast, a 
simultaneous shout from the ‘ chiefs,” a 
vision of rearing horses as the lieutenants 
and sergeants halt short on line with the 
brilliant guidon—generally the most pic- 
turesque horseman of the warlike throng, 
and always posted on the flank nearest 
the ladies—a Heel of sabres in the air, a 
sudden ‘‘vein in” of the line of caissons, 
and gradual settle down to a stand, long: 
before which, nimble as cats, the cannon- 
eers have sprung from their seats, and are 
streaking it across the gap to where the: 
chiefs are seated on their excited chargers. 
Around sweep the guns with sudden swirl 
that wellnigh capsizes them—the three- 
youngsters on each limber seemingly 
hanging on as though seated on sticking 
plasters—there is a rattle and bang of 
pintle-hooks, hoarse shouts of ‘‘ Drive on” 
to the gun teams; gray and white forms. 
leap and sway in and out among the. 
wheels; sponges and rammers whirl in 
air; there is a belch of flame, smoke, and. 
thunder-cloud, a bellowing roar; another, 
another—half a dozen in quick succession ;: 
a thick sulphurous haze settles down on. 
the plain and envelops guns and gun- 
ners; and suddenly comes another blare 
of bugle. ‘‘ Cease firing” is the shout, and 
the mimic scene of Buena Vista is over. 
Even. before the smoke has cleared away 
another order is given, with prompt, ex- 
citing response; plunging horses, crack- 
ing whips,a rush of teams, limbers, and’ 
caissons between the black muzzles of the- 
guns; a sudden whirl about of wheels and 
handspikes, and the next instant smoke. 
and flame are belching in thunder-claps. 
over the very ground where stood the 
waiting teams only a moment before. 
Then comes still another signal, a stowing: 
away of handspikes and rammers, a rapid 
rein-about of the limber teams, another- 
blare, and away they go, the white legs. 
of the cannoneers flashing in a race be- 
side their bounding guns; a rush across 
the road to the edge of the grassy level 
beyond, another sudden whirl into bat- 
tery, a thundering salute to the rocky 
heights to the west, an echoing roar from 
the great columbiads and Parrotts at the 
‘*sea-coast’” down by the Hudson, and 
the Point fairly trembles with the shock 
and concussion. There is no hour of the 
day to match the excitement and élan of 
that of battery drill. 
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Ten o'clock puts an end to it. Back 
come all the classes to their tents, the 
yearlings glowing with exhilaration and 
life, the plebes big with prospective 
achievements in the same line, the First 
Class men dignified and deliberate, as 
becomes their station. There is but short 
respite. By 10.30 the drum again sum- 
mons all to ranks, and away they go, 
in long, white-legged columns, the seniors 
to pontoon drill down at the bay, 
the yearlings to the laboratory, where 
they learn all manner of pyrotechny, 
the plebes to recitation in tactics, 
and thence to an hour’s drill 
of a far different kind. West 


Point aims to make its graduates gen- 
tlemen as well as soldiers, and gentlemen 
must mingle in society to gain there the 
polish and ease which should mark the 
well-bred man. Good dancers have always 
been found among the cadets, but for 
years this was an elective accomplish- 
ment. Observant officers noted that as a 
rule only those cadets who danced were 
apt to seek the society of ladies, and every 
one knows that in ‘‘ forming” the man- 
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ners of a gentleman association with re- 
fined and cultured’ women is simply in- 
dispensable. Hence the now inflexible 


rule that every cadet must learn to dance,. 
as he does to ride, fence, shoot, spar, and 
swim, and before he begins his long tus- 
sle with mathematics and science the em- 
bryo soldier is turned over to the daily 
ministration of a Turveydrop. 

At one o'clock the whole battaliom 










THE ‘*ROW” AT DRESS PARADE. 


marches to dinner as to break- 
fast, except that on days of unu- 
sual warmth they are clad from 
head to foot in glistening white 
—helmets, shell jackets, and 
trousers all spotless as the driv-. 
en snow. The First and Third 
classes take their turns with the 
dancing teacher during the early 
afternoon. At four o’clock ‘‘ po- 
lice call” sounds, and the entire space: 
within the line of sentries is scrupulously 
‘““spruced up” by details from the lower 
classes. The whole battalion forms under 
arms as the sun goes westering down, and 
with the long skirmish lines firing in ad- 
vance or retreat, rallying on the reserves 
and around the colors, or deploying at the 
run, volleying at imaginary charges of 
cavalry, or picking off the distant leaders. 
of a smoke-shrouded adversary, all to the 
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ringing accompaniment of skirmish calls 
on the key-bugles, the scene is beautiful 
and inspiring. 

The Point begins toward sundown to 
fill up with carriages and omnibuses (Gen- 
eral Scott always insisted on ommnibi) 
from the many summer resorts along the 
river-bank below, and when the drum taps 
for evening parade 
the throng of spec- 
tators is far greater 
than at ‘‘troop,” and 
the ceremony is still 
more stately. The 
bang of the sunset 
gun and the flutter 
to earth of the great 
garrison flag add 
vivid interest to 
nervous souls, and 
sometimes lead to 
sudden capsizing of 
camp - stools with 
their startled occu- 
pants, and to a con- 
sequently percepti- 
ble seismic effect on 
the usually stolid 
line. “Laughing in 
ranks” is one among 
the million military 
misdemeanors for 
which a cadet can 
acquire demerit,and 
a broad grin, be it 
noiseless as a kit- 
ten’s footfall, is 
“laughter” in the 
inexorable military 
sense. 

And so from sun- 
rise to sunset, after 
which comes the 
march to supper, the 
day has been one of 
ceaseless duty and 
instruction, but so 
full of life, variety, 
and spirited move- 
ment that it is not 
in camp that the 
cadet finds cause to chafe at the monoto- 
ny. There have even been blissful morn- 
ing hours for the two dozen young fel- 
lows relieved at half past eight from 
guard duty, and given until dinner roll- 
call to recuperate. These may roam at 
will over the heights and ravines to the 
west, look down from the battlements of 
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Fort Putnam upon that superb panorama 
of earth and water, the rock-bound prom- 
ontory with its tented field, the glistening 
ribbon of river stretching away northward 
through the great gorge of the Highlands, 
the distant spires of Newburgh, the faint, 
mist-wreathed outlines of the Catskills 
—oh, what a view to look back upon in af- 
ter years of isola- 
tion on the frontier, 
in lonely scout amid 
wastes of desert 
sage-brush and al- 
kali! Ifthe day be 
warm, the cadet may 
visit the bath-houses 
over near Target 
Hill, and tempt the 
swift tides of the 
Hudson under the 
wary eye of the Ger- 
man Schwimm-met- 
ster, whois so proud 
of the experts he 
makes in general 
athletics and with 
fist and foil and 
broadsword, 

But there are at- 
tractions which out- 
rival these, and still 
more likely, with 
some sweet-faced en- 
slaver,the cadet may 
wander through the 
shades of that ever- 
beautiful ‘‘ Chain 
Battery” walk, that 
long since resigned 
its official title in 
favor of one so infi- 
nitely more descrip- 
tive — Flirtation — 
and there barter his 
buttons for smiles 
that may serve to 
sweeten only the 
idle chat of a sum- 
mer’s hour, or in- 
thrall him in a web 
of silken memories 
that will bind him close and closer, a will- 
ing victim in her maiden toils. Every 
decade our statisticians labor over the 
question of the shifting centre of popula- 
tion of these United States, but no contro- 
versy arises as to the actual centre of flirta- 
tion: all authorities unite on West Point. 

Evening is our young soldier's gala 
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THE GRADUATING HOP. 


time. Three nights a week the grim cor- 
ridors of the old ‘‘ Academic” are alive 
with music, laughter, the swish of silken 
skirts, and animated moyement to and fro 
of dozens of fair girls in dainty evening 
dress, and of slender cavaliers in gray and 
white, often brightened with crimson sash 
and glitteringchevrons. Hven the ‘‘hops” 
are run on military time. Precisely at the 
appointed hour the floor-manager signals 
to his musicians, and the first dance begins. 
Precisely at the designated moment, be it 
in the very midst of dreamy waltz or spir- 
ited Lancers, the inevitable and inexorable 
drum crashes through the resounding cor- 
ridors its imperious summons; the dancers 
scurry away to the dressing-rooms; the la- 
dies are bundled into the waiting ‘buses 
or led away by faithful chaperons; the 
gray and white cavaliers exchange hur- 
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ried yet often most effec- 
tive good-nights with 
their fair partners; the 
drums and fifes strike up 
their shrill tattoo far over in camp; 
and away go the future hopes of 
the nation, scudding to their com- 
panies to avoid a ‘“‘late.” Tor the eighth 
and last time that day the sergeants call 
their rolls and report to their captains, 
the captains to the adjutant or officer of 
the day, while the “‘ officer in charge,” an 
army lieutenant, stands close at hand to 
see that allis in regular form. Then fol- 
low ten minutes’ chat, subdued scuffle and 
laughter in the company streets while the 
youngsters are making down their beds 
for the night (nothing but blankets on the 
hard tent floors); then comes a sudden 
single tap on the snare-drum at the guard 
tents, sharp orders of ‘‘ Put out those 
lights!” two more similar taps, and before 
the last has died away the darkness of 
Erebus has settled down on camp, and all 
is silent as the grave. 

For a few minutes the cadet officers pa- 
trol their company streets to insure order, 
and then the officers of the guard are left 
in charge. The sentries pace their silent 
posts, watchful, wary, for they know not 
when, nor how, nor how many disturbers 
may appear, and the faintest lack of effi- 
ciency is visited by prompt punishment. 
“‘T did not see,” or ‘‘ I did not hear,” is an 
excuse that is never accepted, for sen- 
tries must be all eyes, ears, wits, and pluck. 
Eyen First Class men when on post are 
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subjected to manifold tests of their know- 
ledge of sentry duty, but to the plebe the 
first few nights on guard are of vivid in- 
terest. Time was when, as a means of 
making these youthful guardsmen experts 
in their art, the authorities ‘‘ winked” at 
what was known as ‘‘ deviling plebes on 
post”—a species of horse-play that had in- 
finite zest forall the participants except the 
plebe. Spectres, spooks, goblins damned, 
ghosts of André and Arnold, “ great hi- 
yankidanks,” cavalry on  broomsticks, 
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its tents at the tap of the drum,and march- 
es with flying colors to the great gray bar- 
racks. Here the young soldiers are housed 
for the long academic year, and for ten 
months of unremitting study. So long as 
the weather will permit, there is one drill 
each afternoon but Saturday and Sunday, 
the weekly inspection of the battalion un- 
der arms, and the daily guard mount and 
parade, but now everything is subordinated 
to the mental training, and a dozen articles 
the size of this could give but faint de- 
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SUNDAY MORNING INSPECTION. 


light batteries of wheelbarrows, cow-boys 
with lassos—each and all must be seen, 
challenged, halted, until examined by a 
corporal of the guard, and as all were apt 
to come at the same instant, and from ey- 
ery possible direction, the unlucky sen- 
try was often at his wits’ end; often, too, 
whirled off his post and roped into Fort 
Clinton ditch. But ‘‘ deviling plebes,” as 
conducted in the rough old days, is one of 
the lost arts at the Point. 

Barrack life is a far different thing. 
On the 28th of August the “furlough 
class” returns to duty, the corps strikes 


scription of the course of study. Let us 
look rather to the mode of life as now pre- 
scribed. 

Four stories high are the barracks, with 
spacious cellars underneath ; dry, well ven- 
tilated, heated by steam, and lighted by 
gas. Ten hallways with iron stairs pierce 
the massive building from front to rear, 
each hallway being termed a ‘‘division” 
of barracks. Each division has four rooms 
on a floor, two on each side of the hall, 
and all rooms except those in the great 
towers are of the same size, shape, and 
finish. The end farthest from the win- 
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dow is partitioned off into two aleoves, with a cross-piece 
for curtains. Each alcove contains an iron bedstead 
against the wall, and a row of iron hooks against the par- 
tition. Each room is furnished with a stout table, an iron 
mantel, a double set of open shelves called a ‘‘ clothes- 
press,” a little shelf for helmets and dress hats, a 

























wooden arm rack, and wooden pegs for caps and ac- ti 
coutrements. Two cadets, as a rule, occupy each s 
room, each having an alcove to himself and the above- eG 
named sumptuous list of furniture to begin house- UR 





keeping. Each purchases at the commis- 
sary store a single mattress for his bed, 
and, if he choose, a set of curtains of 
prescribed pattern and 
color for his aleove. In 
common they provide a 
wooden wash- 
stand, two buck- 
ets, two wash- 


* Aah 


bowls (we used to ita, 
get along with * 
one), a broom, a 

candle box (for 

anything but can- 

dles, which are ‘‘ contraband” in bar- 
racks), and a little wooden-framed 
mirror. Each stows his white trou- 
sers, under-clothing, shirts, belts, col- 
lars, culfs, gloves, shaving tools, 
brushes, and combs on their appropri- 
ate shelves in his half of the clothes- 
press; each item in a separate pile of 
its own kind, neatly folded, folded 
edge to the front, square and vertical 
and on line with front edge of shelf. 
All books except those in actual use 
are squarely stood up, backs to front, EN RECONNAISSANCE. 
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against the wall on top of clothes-press. 
Each cadet neatly prints his name and 
puts it over his shelves, his accoutrements, 
his alcove, and in the slips of the ‘‘ orderly 
board”; each folds his bedding, mattress 
and all, on the head of his bedstead, and 
not until tattoo can it be taken down; 
each hangs his clothing in prescribed or- 
der on the iron hooks, overcoat on first, 
uniform coat on. second,trousers on third, 
shell jackets and riding rig further back, 
and the clothes-bag for soiled linen, ete., 
last of all; each ranges his shoes (no boots 
allowed) in accurate line, toes to front, at 
foot of bed; each takes week about as 
“orderly,” and must sweep and dust and 
do up everything in the room outside of 
his comrade’s alcove during his ‘“‘ orderly 
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is incomplete as to interior detail), dust 
his furniture, and prepare for the inspec- 
tion which must come at the next roll of 
the drum. Then he has his early break- 
fast, and time for some study before reci- 
tations begin at eight. Guard is mount- 
ed with all formality on the infantry 
plain, in front 

of the Super- 

intendent’s, in —- 
fine weather, 
and on the 
broad piazzas 
of the bar- 
racks when. it 
storms. Roll- 














“CANDIDATES TURN OUT PROMPTLY !” 


week,” and from the first of September un- 
til the middle of June he can count on 
that room’s being inspected at least twice 
each day and sometimes oftener, and on 
being himself “spotted” on the demerit 
books if the least thing be found out of 
place or in disorder, 

At daybreak the roar of the reveille 
gun and the thunder of the drums sum- 
mon him to roll-call, and he goes down 
those iron stairs four and five at a jump. 
After that he has half an hour in which 
to sweep, settle things, make up his bed, 
wash and dress for the day (reveille garb 


calls are as regular, though notas frequent, 
asin camp, but from 8 a.m. to1 P.M. no cadet 
can enter any room in barracks except his 
own, or leave his own except to go to reci- 
tation. From 2 until 4 P.M. the same rule 
obtains. At 4.15 in spring and fall are the 
artillery or infantry drills, and at some 
seasons the riding lessons of the Third 
Class. At sunset is the inevitable “ve- 
treat” parade; then an hour, perhaps, for 
exercise and relaxation. Supper in due 
course, and half an hour afterward the bu- 
gle wails the dismal ‘call to quarters,” 
which summons every cadet to his room. 
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In ten minutes the sentries inspect. ‘‘ AI 
right?” they ask, as they make their hur- 
ried visit to the different rooms, and the 
answer covers a multitude of things, but 
5s conclusive; and so the evening study 
hours begin. You may pass the bright- 
ly lighted front of barracks any wintry 
evening and hear not a sound but the 
tramp of the sentries on the lower floor. 
A. cadet who quits his room to visit that 
of a comrade does it at no little risk. If 
seen or heard by the sentry, or caught at 
it by the ‘‘ tactical officer” or officer of the 
day, he is booked for certain demerits, 
and the punishment of ‘‘ extras,” or con- 
finement during the one hebdomadal half- 
holiday. 

One hundred demerits in six months 
will sever the connection of any cadet 
with the academy and the military ser- 
vice; and with very small exercise of in- 
genuity a cadet can pick up the entire 
number in a single day, and do it with- 
out leaving his room either. It was a 
cadet tradition that the gifted Edgar Allan 
Poe showed a phenomenal ability in that 
line. 

Rigid as is the discipline and unbend- 
ing the routine, time fairly flies through 
those months of barrack life. The cadet 
marches to his recitations with the same 
precision and silence that he marches to 
parade, and is no sooner out of one recita- 
tion-room than he must begin preparation 
for another. As a rule, there are but 
three recitations a day—two in the morn- 
ing and one in the afternoon. Mathe- 
matics, mechanics, and engineering are 
disposed of between eight and eleven, each 
half of each class reciting ninety minutes, 
and each class being divided into sections 
of ten to twelve cadéts to facilitate instruc- 
tion. Each section has its own recitation- 
room, and its own instructor in the person 
of a young officer who is especially skilled 
in the science or study being pursued. 
From eleven until one, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, French, and Spanish are the main 
topics; and in the drowsy afternoons his- 
tory, law, and drawing keep the youngsters 
busy. All this sounds as though the work 
were sedentary, and that no exercise crept 
in, but such is far from the case. The 
plebes have their daily gymnastics under a 
skilful teacher, and the three upper class- 
es have the liveliest kind of exercise in 
theirlessons in horsemanship. West Point 
riding deserves a chapter by itself, for it 
would be a revelation to the city schools. 
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Bareback, with crossed stirrups, with evy- 
ery kind of a horse except an easy one, 
the boys have to rough it for a year or 
more before they get a foot-rest. The big, 
gloomy riding-hall has its agile tenants 
day after day during the fall and winter 
months, and few indeed are the boys 
who are not time and again rolled in the 
tan-bark or pitched headlong over the 
hurdles. <A cat with its reputed plural- 
ity of lives would be dead a dozen times 
over in taking half the chances those 
laughing youngsters will eagerly seek in 
their three years at cavalry and light- 
artillery drill, but it seems impossible to 
kill a cadet, and just as hard to scare one. 
More reckless, daring, graceful riding one 
need neyer look to see than among the 
Seniors when they come before the Board 
of Visitors in June; and all through the 
spring, varied by occasional scouts and 
reconnoissances over the rough mountain 
roads, the drills of the cavalry battalion 
on the plain are sights that one can ney- 
er tire of watching; while after an hour's 
‘punning at the heads,” or leaping hur- 
dles bareback, picking up handkerchiefs 
from the ground, or mounting and dis- 
mounting at a gallop, the boys come back 
from the hall covered with glory, and 
tan- bark, but with famous appetites and 
few bruises. No, there is no especial 
lack of exercise even in the weeks of hard- 
est study. Only during those dread ex- 
aminations in January do some of the 
youngsters seem to lose their color; but 
the questions they then have to answer, 
the two weeks’ ordeal they then have to- 
undergo, are enough to scare an encyclo- 
peedia. 

The winter soon wears away, the spring- 
time comes, and then June, the month of 
roses—and graduation. Even as the stal- 
wart Seniors are passing their final exam- 
inations the Point begins to fill up with 
several score of young strangers—shy, 
suspicious youths, in civilian garb of a. 
dozen different fashions, but in singularly 
unanimous frame of mind. One and all 
they have heard rumor of the rough 
usages that formerly surrounded the ini- 
tiation of the new cadet, and are on the 
watch for similar demonstrations. No 
graduate will attempt to deny that there 
was a time in the history of the academy 
when there was a vast deal of ‘‘hazing,” 
and that it was continued for the entire 
period of camp; but the ‘““plebes” them- 
selves would seldom make complaint or 
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give information of their tormentors ; nine 
out of ten took it all grimly or good-hu- 
moredly, and those who whined or pro- 
tested at all were sure to be the head devils 
of the next year’s work. ‘‘ Deviling” was 
ordinarily conducted with rare discrimina- 
tion; those young men who were “ solid,” 
self-respecting, putting on no airs, and 
minding their own business, managed to 
get along with very little trouble; whereas 
the yearlings went wild with ecstasy 
over a bumptious new-comer with a high 
opinion of himself. His life was made a 
burden to him, and no mistake. Still, no 
bodily harm was ever inflicted except 
through some unforeseen accident. Haz- 
ing as conducted at one time or other in 
every college in the United States has had 
far more that was really harmful about 
it than the system as it prevailed at the 
Point; but the latter was public property, 
and far more notice was taken according- 
ly. At most colleges, too, it was the meek 
and most friendless of the Freshmen who 
came in for the liveliest hazing; the rich 
and influential had means of escape. At 
West Point the very opposite was the 
case: the higher in rank or riches was the. 
father, the more presumably had the son 
to be ‘taken down,” to reach the rabidly 
democratic standard of the corps. 
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Tn course of time, however, public sen- 
timent set in very strongly against the 
practice. It took hard work to uproot it, 
for the ingenuity and activity of the corps 
are something phenomenal; but the thing 
has been done, and to-day the ancient and 
objectionable custom is but the shadow 
of a formerly vigorous substance. The 
plebes are drilled as sharply and disci- 
plined as thoroughly as ever before, the 
line of demarcation between theirs and 
the senior classes is still meintained, but 
the tricks and pranks, the fagging that 
rendered life a burden, and the ‘‘ yanking” 
that made night hideous, and with them 
all that had a tendency to the harmful, 
have been practically abolished. 

In three-quarters of a century of useful- 
ness and success the Point has known no 
era of higher scholarship, of sounder dis- 
cipline, and of more brilliant promise than 
that which culminates with the adminis- 
tration of the last five years; and the re- 
port of the Board of Visitors of 1886, sev- 
eral of whose number were animated by 
an unusually searching spirit of investi- 
gation, and stimulated possibly by com- 
plaints of undue severity and needless re- 
strictions, has stamped its every military 
feature, drill, discipline, and instruction, 
with the seal of its unqualified approval. 
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A CENTRAL SOUDAN TOWN. 
BY JOSEPH THOMSON. 


HE general public, gathering its im- 

pressions from contemporary litera- 
ture, has come to look upon the whole of 
central Africa—or, in other words, that 
part undiluted by contact or intermixture 
with foreign or Asiatic races—as a region 
wholly inhabited by barbarians, chiefly 
characterized by extraordinary customs, 
the most degraded forms of fetichism and 
cannibalism, with, it may be, a decided 
taste for gin. 

That this popular notion is erroneous 
in a marked degree it will be the object 
of this article to point out. With this 
view I propose to describe a town inhab- 
ited by purely African races, and situated 
in the central part of that continental 
zone called the Soudan—a term now too 
often popularly restricted to the eastern 
division, or Egyptian Soudan. 

Let us imagine that it is the month of 
June, near the close of the dry season; 
that, personally conducted by me, a party, 
consisting of the readers of this article, 
have voyaged along the west coast of Af- 
rica to the mouth of the river Niger, safe- 
ly passed the malarious region of the delta 
and lower reaches of that famous river, 
and then, by excessively weary overland 
marches, come from the south to the 
neighborhood of the central Soudan town 
which has been the goal of our pilgrim- 
age. As we struggle up a low rocky hill 
of laya aspect we are reminded by the 
terrific heat that Herodotus describes the 
people we are now among as being in his 
time strangely characterized by the daily 
custom of cursing and shaking their fists 
at the sun at mid-day. We have long 
ceased to wonder at this, for we have en- 
joyed experiences unknown to the illus- 
trious geographer, and exposed as we are 
to the sweltering heat of his solar majes- 
ty unmitigated by the shadow of a cloud, 
we are painfully aware of a tendency to 
revert to the primitive habit. 

The worst, however, is over, and the 
crest of the hill is reached, and as we 
pause to regain breath and mop our 
streaming faces, we may, as is the habit 
of personally conducted parties, improve 
our mind by a few judicious remarks 
tending to make clear our whereabouts. 
We are now at a distance of 1500 miles 
south of the Mediterranean, about the 


same west from the Atlantic, though only 
about 800 miles north from the Gulf of 
Guinea, so that there is no mistake about 
our being in the heart of Africa. Imme- 
diately to the north of us lie the wild and 
inhospitable plateau lands of Asben, pass- 
ing into the barren wastes of the Sahara; 
to the west rolls the Niger, and beyond 
lie regions yet unpenetrated by the restless 
energy of the white man, for its savage 
tribes and pestiferous forests are more 
formidable barriers than even waterless 
and burning deserts; to the south lie the 
countries which we have just traversed, 
equally deadly and dangerous, and which, 
like the district to the west, would have 
been impenetrable but for the fact that 
the Niger winds in glistening reaches, 
cleaving a way through the primeval for- 
ests and malarious delta to the ocean, as 
if for the special advantage of the ubiqui- 
tous traveller; eastward extend wilder- 
nesses as barren and hazardous as those 
to the north. It will thus be seen that if 
our town is tinged with the bright flush 
of dawning civilization, it owes little to its 
environment. 

The landscape which lies below and in 
front of us, owing to the unseasonable pe- 
riod of the year, is not by any means an 
attractive one, though in its apparent des- 
ert-like barrenness not without a certain 
element of impressiveness. The scorch- 
ing dry season, now drawing near a close, 
has transformed the whole country into a 
series of bare rocks, glaring sands, and red 
fields, which seem incapable of raising 
anything for either man or beast. The 
air heated on these furnace-like plains 
rises in hazy undulations, and comes waft- 
ed to us laden with dust in an almost un- 
breathable condition. The only feature 
which relieves the unutterable monotony 
of the scene is the occurrence here and 
there of grim, rugged, solitary trees, which 
bid defiance to the scorching sun and arid 
soil, and the appearance of a serpentine 
line of green stretching snake-like along 
the plain, indicating the verdure-clad 
banks of a dried-up stream winding west- 
ward toward the Niger. 

Tf we now turn our attention to the 
northern aspect of the hill on which we 
stand, we shall observe extending for- 
ward a low broken platform some three 
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Drawn by Harry Fenn. 


miles in circumference. Westward this 
platform grades into the plain, while 
north and east it drops abruptly in rugged 
precipitous cliffs. The scene which this 
platform presents is one of refreshing 
beauty in contrast with the surrounding 
landscape. At first we might imagine 
that a delightfully green and shady grove 
lies there—nothing, in fact, but a veri- 
table oasis in the desert. We have no 
difficulty in distinguishing the now famil- 
iar abnormally bulky trunk of the ba- 
boah, which looks trebly monstrous be- 
side the graceful feathery acacias sur- 
rounding it; there are also numerous 
diim-palms, strangely branched, as if in 
Bohemian protest against the prim mast- 
like stems which otherwise invariably 
distinguish the family of trees to which 
it belongs, and which is typically repre- 
sented in our landscape by the tall and 
stately fan-palm. 

A closer inspection of this seeming grove 
soon dispels our first impression. Huts 
and houses in great numbers are observed 
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A VIEW IN WURNU. 


peeping from amongst the trees, looking 
cool and cozy or hot and repellent, ac- 
cording as they lie in shade or sunshine, 
and at last the fact dawns upon us that 
here exists a town of several thousand in- 
habitants, and that we have almost un- 
awares reached our goal, for the town is 
Wurnu, residence of Umuru, King of the 
Mussulmans of the Soudan, and Sultan 
of Sokoto. 

The whole of the town is protected, as 
can be easily seen, by a massive wall of 
sun-dried bricks externally plastered with 
mud. The western front, being more li- 
able to attack than the hill and cliff de- 
fended aspects of the other sides, is fur- 
ther strengthened by a deep dry ditch or 
fosse running along the outside of the 
wall. In all Soudan towns the great aim 
is to prevent a sudden surprise from cay- 
alry, the chief strength of the Soudanese 
armies, and with such precautions as we 
have here it has often happened that 
towns have stood months and even years 
of regular siege before being reduced. 
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The entrances or gateways to the towns 
are conspicuous enough by the forts which 
guard them, not less than by the sight of 
people passing in and out. One of these, 
the Kofa-n-Rima, from which starts the 
road to Kano, the great commercial em- 
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travellers that enter, and thus constitute 
an effective news agency to spread a 
knowledge of distinguished or interesting 
arrivals, as wellas of the affairs and events 
of the outside world, which they glean 
from strangers and foreign merchants. 
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A SOUDANESE MERCHANT. 


porium of those regions, appears prom- 
inently right below us. Protected by a 
massive square-built and flat-roofed tow- 
er, and with a door formed of thick 
roughly cut planks, and covered with iron 
plates, it can bid defiance to any destruc- 
tive weapon which an enemy can bring to 
bear upon it. A leafy, wide-spreading 
sycamore on the outside forms an admira- 
ble lounging ground for the gossips and 
idlers of the town, who watch the various 


The only other features to be noticed 
from our point of vantage are the indica- 
tions of life which one naturally expects 
near a town of this size. It is only early 
in the morning or late in the afternoon, 
however, that the stir is great, as none but 
those who of necessity must be out and 
active venture beyond the shelter of their 
houses, or from under their shady trees. 
A government messenger careering off on 
horseback, a humble trader, foot-sore, ur- 
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» A GATEWAY 


ging on with voice and hand his heavily 
loaded and life-burdened ass into the 
town, a lazy group of cattle under a tree, 
a herd of camels ruminating by the way- 
side, a few toilers in the dusty fields, or a 
woman here and there coming or going to 
the neighboring wells with large water- 
jars picturesquely poised on their heads, 
alone seem to indicate that Wurnu is not 
quite a Sleepy Hollow, but that some life 
throbs within its mud walls. 

Let us now descend from the hill and 
seek shelter from the sun. But first let 
me note the fact that we are the only Eu- 
ropeans who have entered this city since 
Barth, thirty years ago, visited it on his 
way to Timbuctoo, while he again was 
preceded by Clapperton in 1837, who died 
shortly after at the neighboring town of 
Sokoto. There is another matter about 
which it may be as well you should be 
prepared beforehand. Our reception will 
be something unique in the experience of 
most in our company. 

As we approach the town, and when 
least expected, a party of horsemen in 
fierce Bedouin-like array will spring from 
behind some cliff or out of an unseen hol- 
low, and with marrow-piercing war-cries 
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and unearthly screams, spears levelled or 
swords uplifted, bear down upon us like 
a whirlwind, amid clouds of dust, appar- 
ently bent on annihilating or sending 
to Gehenna such infidels as ourselves. 
But even though you feel a decided want 
of backbone, a dozen spears, as it were, al- 
ready quivering in your bodies, and your 
heads not worth the purchase, pray do not 
run away, nor even blench for one mo- 
ment. Assume an indifferent expression, 
as if being chopped up or spitted on spears 
was a daily experience. If you can smile 
in the emergency, all the better, for just 
as we seem to feel the hot breath of their 
horses on our cheeks, and in a bewildered 
sort of way realize the disagreeable prox- 
imity of several spears, another shout will 
fill the air, the galloping horses as if by 
magic will stand stock-still, enveloping us 
in a cloud of dust, and by the cordial 
shouts of welcome and hearty salams we 
shall find a most pleasant assurance that 
all this fiendish display is intended as-an 
honorable welcome to their town. Barely 
shall we have realized that this is the way 
they do these things in central Soudan, 
and that instead of being among foes we 
are among friends, when the horsemen are 
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off again, seemingly bent once more on 
annihilating an unseen enemy, 

Let us wait a minute, and from behind 
the gateway we shall hear the notes of 
native music, not such as would delight 
us at home, but yet harmonizing with 
our surroundings, and not without a cer- 
tain wild, weird charm of its own. Some 
of you may have heard similar shrill 
melancholy strains in the streets of Cairo 
in festival processions, or still more ap- 
propriately in Arab camps. Presently, 
however, the music will cease to monopo- 
lize your attention, as the musicians them- 
selves advance with their huge trumpets 
six feet long, their pipes and hour-glass- 
shaped tomtoms, heralding the approach 
of a Fillani nobleman. Following at no 
great distance comes the respected mag- 
nate, voluminously clothed, and mounted 
on a prancing fiery-eyed horse, one mass 
of rich trappings, which jingle and rustle 
at its every step. This is the messenger 
sent to bid us welcome by the Sultan—a 
task which he will perform with that 
dignified bearing and inborn grace which 
seem somehow specially characteristic 
of Mohammedan races. This ceremony 
over, the horsemen will once more engage 
in mimic battle, showing their modes of 
fighting, and the skill with which they 
wield their weapons and manage their 
horses. Thus escorted, we shall be expect- 
ed to fall into procession, and headed by 
a court singer, who improyvises a chant in 
our honor, which is accompanied by the 
pipes and accentuated by the stentorian 
notes of the trumpets and the unmusical 
notes of the tomtoms, we shall be con- 
ducted through wondering but respectful 
crowds to the quarters specially provided 
for us in the town. 

Let us imagine that this quaint and in- 
teresting ceremony is over, and that we 
are safely housed, that we have listened 
to a second messenger from the Sultan, 
and looked over the abundance of good 
things sent for our immediate entertain- 
ment, and finally have been left’ alone to 
refresh ourselves and rest after the ex- 
cessive fatigues of our journey. 

Toward the cool of the evening we can 
afford to wander forth once more, and 
seek new sights and scenes to gratify our 
lively curiosity. We must be prepared 
to be followed by crowds of -the lower 
classes, more eager to see us than even we 
ean be to see them. But observe how re- 
spectful they are, and how little of bar- 
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barous vulgarity they have in their ex- 
amination of us, as compared with the 
pagan tribes we have hitherto passed 
through on our journey to Wurnu. 

The streets of a town are generally the 
first thing to attract the attention of a 
visitor. Not so in Wurnu. Streets, in the 
ordinary sense of the term, there are none, 
for the simple reason that the whole area 
within the walls is divided into a series 
of compounds or courts, in which are sit- 
uated the various huts and houses for the 
use of the inhabitants. As the high boun- 
dary walls of these private areas have not 
been built according to any plan, the dif- 
ferent quarters of the town are reached by 
bewildering lanes, which are not only 
lines of communication, but not unconi- 
monly, as we can easily see, used also as 
a convenient kind of cloaca, into which 
all manner of refuse may legitimately be 
thrown, from a dead donkey to the refuse 
of the kitchen or the stables. The aspect 
of these lanes very much belies the gener- 
al character of the Haussa and Fillani, as 
no African peoples I have met approach 
them in the cleanliness and tidiness of 
their own persons, and of the preciztets of 
their courts and houses. 

Leaving for another occasion the ex- 
amination of the inside of their houses 
—their penetralia—let us wander through 
the town. Long dead-walls of glaring red 
clay suggesting prisons are varied by the 
occurrence here and there of a square tow- 
er-like building having an ordinary door- 
way to the street. From the roofs of 
these towers project long clay pipes to 
drain off the water from the flat roofs. 
Sometimes, instead of a flat-roofed build- 
ing, a conical-roofed erection takes its 
place, and in place of the ordinary Euro- 
pean-like doorway characteristic of all the 
square buildings, a horseshoe-shaped en- 
trance performs the same duty. Mats or 
fences of sorghum stalks replace not in- 
frequently the massive mud walls which 
enclose the compounds of the wealthy. 
These are all the architectural features 
which meet the inquiring gaze of the 
traveller. 

Having thus little to note in the houses, 
we must turn to other objects for points 
of interest. And truly there is no lack. 
In shady nooks sit picturesque groups of 
natives in all kinds of combinations dis- 
cussing the news of the day, haggling 
over a purchase, or busily engaged in 
embroidery or making up of gowns and 
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trousers. This trade,we may note, is here 
entirely in the hands of men, who ply the 
needle with much skill. Further on we 
meet a courtier gorgeously dressed, look- 
ing in his voluminous garments a very 
Falstaff in bulk,as he goes ambling past on 
his still more richly decorated horse, bent 
on a little exercise in the cool of the even- 
ing. Of the personal appearance of this 
aristocrat I shall not now speak, but we 
may take notice of the horse. By good 
luck here happens to be one standing 
waiting to be mounted, so we can more 
conveniently examine steed and trappings 
in detail. The animal before us is a very 
fair specimen of a Soudanese horse. It 
is somewhat lanky, with little beauty of 
line, but it is fiery-eyed, and its tail and 
mane, being uncut, give it a somewhat 
wild appearance. Soudanese horses are 
generally very vicious and difficult to 
manage,stallions alone being, used for rid- 
ing purposes. They are specially trained 
for sudden forward charges, to stop within 
their own length when in full gallop, to 


turn with equal rapidity, and away -like 
the wind out of harm’s way. At other 
times the favorite mode of progression is 
by making the horse’s left legs simultane- 
ously alternate with those of the right 
side, a method of travelling which is very 
pleasant and easy. The riders are fond 
of making their horses prance and plunge 
about with fierce and fiery action. There 
is nothing which the central Soudanese 
is so proud of as his horse, and nothing 
to which he devotes more time and atten- 
tion than its appearance and trappings. 
The head-gear is almost one mass of brass- 
plated ornaments, little bells, and a thou- 
sand tassels and flaps of leather in yellow, 
light blue, or dark red. The beautifully 
plaited reins would almost hold an ele- 
phant for strength, while the bits are per- 
fect instruments of torture. The lower 
jaw passes through a ring of iron, which 
is attached to a T. shaped ‘bar lying i in the 
mouth, and the whole arrangement is 
such as to give sufficient leverage to break 
the lower jaw without much dif fficulty. 
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So powerful is the bit that the slightest 
touch of the reins is sufficient to cause the 
poor brute to rear in the air, and not un- 
commonly fall back. 

The saddle is of the most ponderous as 
well as the most gorgeous description. 
The Soudanese artist revels here in his 
most intricate patterns and his richest col- 
ors, the favorite being crimson, blue, and 
gold. Gold-lace and fringes, velvets and 
silks, are alike impressed into use as they 
are for no other purpose. ‘The rider sits 
bolstered up before and behind by erec- 
tions a foot high, which make mounting 
the saddle almost impossible without as- 
sistance. The stirrups are in keeping with 
the rest of the trappings, of great size, 
generally triumphs of the brass-worker’s 
art. The riding requirements are com- 
plete with the addition of a pair of shoes, 
to the heel of which are attached some 
formidable spikes, to do duty as spurs, to 
put new mettle in the horse by the draw- 
ing of some blood. Apart from the bits 
and the spurs, the native rider is most 
careful of his horse, and the fact that trav- 
ellers stopping at a town for a night have 
always a present of grain sent for their 
horses before they themselves are served 
speaks for itself. 

But we must continue our ramble before 
the night sets in. You will observe that as 
we advance we are leaving the aristocratic 
west end, or court quarter, and gradually 
entering more frequented parts, where the 
life of the town throbs with more force and 
vigor. To one thing, however, our atten- 
tionis drawn more forcibly than agreeably : 
we are reminded only too soon of a char- 
acteristic phase of Mohammedan countries. 
At every point of vantage—near the gate- 
ways, at the outskirts of the market-places, 
or along the more busy thoroughfares— 
beggars in every degree of emaciation or 
of loathsome disease appeal to you in the 
name of the Prophet, and as you hope for 
a place in paradise, to minister to their 
wants. In vain, on finding you have 
empty pockets, you try to evade them. 
The deformed and the cripples grovel in 
the dust at your feet with piteous cries; 
the blind, of whom there are large num- 
bers, guided by children, throng round 
you with their empty eye-sockets turned 
on you, more eloquent than words; wo- 
men with hardly a rag to cover their mis- 
erable skeletons hold up their fleshless 
arms with empty calabashes, shrilly de- 
manding alms in the name of God. To 
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see these miserable creatures dragging out 
a life of semi-starvation for a few years, 
one is almost tempted to ask if the meth- 
ods of more barbarous races were not 
better. 

Invoking the aid of the guides sent us 
by the Sultan, we are at last relieved of 
the pitiful presence of the army of beggars, 
and able to enjoy once more the scene 
around us. We have now reached the 
industrial quarter of the town, and we are 
speedily surprised to observe the length 
to which the division of labor has pro- 
ceeded among the Haussa. With a dense 
population, a soil unproductive except in 
the rainy season, and an unequal division 
of property, the Soudanese have learned by 
hard experience that each man cannot 


‘supply all his wants by his own direct la- 


bor. Hence has arisen that division of 
tasks which has made him more depend- 
ent on his fellow-men, and raised him in 
consequence a great step in the ladder of 
civilization; for he has thus come under a 
law which by its action and interaction 
has widened his requirements and devel- 
oped a taste for something which will min- 
ister not merely to the animal cravings 
of the body, but to the more noble delights 
of the mind and soul. Wonder not, then, 
that in one quarter you hear the measured 
clang of blacksmiths’ hammers answered 
by the clinking taps of the brass-workers 
or the dull rhythmic beats of cloth-beaters. 
Peeping into this court or the other, you _ 
may see the weaver bending over his prim- 
itive though effective apparatus, and with 
swift action pass the shuttle from hand to 
hand as he works with well-timed move- 
ment of the feet the treadles to produce: 
the necessary alternation of threads at 
each passage of the weft. The web he 
manufactures is rarely more than four 
inches broad, but it is well woven, and he 
likes it narrow. You observe some men 
near a number of circular pits, two feet in 
diameter and eight to ten feet deep; ap- 
proach nearer and you will observe that 
these pits are filled with a thick, dark blue 
fluid, while at the same time your nose is 
assailed by a very strong odor. This is 
the Marina, or place for dyeing cloths with 
indigo—an art for which the Haussa are 
justly famous, as the colors they produce 
are most beautiful and very lasting. 

If you now look beyond the Marina 
you will observe a low kiln-like erection, 
from which much smoke is rising. There 
pottery is being burnt for domestic pur- 
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poses. Within a very small area you may 
meet leather-workers, or tanners, tailors, 
saddle-makers, straw-hat weavers, and 
men engaged in a score of other crafts 
which need not be further specified. 
Having proceeded thus far in our ex- 
amination of the town, we may now pro- 
ceed to a more detailed examination of a 
Fillani household and compound. You 


‘have learned already that the natives of 


Wurnu, following the custom of their co- 
religionists in other lands, keep their 
wives as much secluded as possible from 
contact with the outside world. They 
have, as you have seen, built large walls 
of mud, or, in the case of the poorer peo- 
ple, erected mats of the stalks of Kaffir- 
corn, to produce the required degree of se- 
clusion. For greater privacy, those who 
are able to afford it subdivide the com- 
pound by other walls, forming courts 
within courts, there being an inner sanc- 
tum in which the chief wife is enclosed 
like the queen-bee in her cell, and which 
she will seldom leave, except for some 
very special reason. The family com- 
pound is entered through the portals of 
what may be called the master’s day- 
room, or entrance hall, or audience cham- 


ber, according as it may suit your fancy. 
This hall is usually flat-roofed, covered 
with rafters and a thick bed of clay, and 
supported by mud walls and central mas- 
sive pillars in number according to the 
size of the house. An outside door gives 
admission from the lane, and an inner, so 
situated as not to afford a view of the 
court, leads into the private quarters. In 
this cool and airy retreat all business is 
transacted, and the master of the house, 
if he is aman who can indulge in idle- 
ness, receives his friends and discusses the 
current gossip, the affairs of the realm, 
or the progress of the true faith by mis- 
sionary enterprise or with fire and sword 
among the Kaffir tribes of the south. 

Let us suppose ourselves to have been in- 
troduced to a friendly Fillani, who, being 
somewhat lax in the stern rules of his re- 
ligion about contact with infidels, and 
made otherwise accommodating by ju- 
dicious presents, will give us a glimpse 
into those precincts which are sacred to 
the family. Arriving at his door with all 
the pomp and circumstance at our com- 
mand—for display is always judicious in 
uncivilized lands—we dismount and enter 
the hall of audience. We find our friend 
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seated cross-legged on a circular mat at 
the back of the apartment. He does not 
think it necessary to rise in greeting us, 
but contents himself with leaning for- 
ward as he takes our hand, with the salu- 
tation of ‘‘Lafia! lafia!” Meanwhile at- 
tendants spread out mats for us to sit on, 
if we have not brought our camp-stools as 
more adapted to our habits. As soon as 
we are seated our host begins the business 
of making an interminable series of ques- 
tions about the state of our health and 
that of every living thing connected with 
us. These inquiries he plentifully min- 
gles with compliments and Arabic excla- 
mations. Everything he is told is appar- 
ently a signal illustration of the greatness 





of Allah, and calls for 
renewed expression of 
devout gratitude. 

While our interpre- 
ter does the polite on 
our part we may qui- 
etly make a judicious 
use of our opportuni- 
ties and take stock of 
our friend, noting his 
various points in dress 
and person. We ob- 
serve that he is slen- 
derly built, small- 
boned, and with little 
muscular  develop- 
ment, though he seems 
wiry and tough. He 
has the negro’s length 
of arm, but little else 
except his dark color. 
His face is good, with 
well-raised nose, and 
not too widely expand- 
ed nostrils. The lips 
are slightly thicker 
than the average 
European’s, but the 
jaws are not more 
prominent. Curious- 
ly enough, he has a 
beard, though not 
luxuriant—a feature 
which belongs neither 
to the pure race of no- 
mads from which he 
springs nor to the ne- 
gro race with which 
his ancestors have in- 
termarried, for neither 
is usually character- 
ized by the possession 
of this appendage. The hair is shaved 
from the head. The eyes are his most 
pleasing feature, and have that liquid 
softness and clear depth which so much 
enhance the beauty of many Eastern 
races, and he has fine teeth. 

Such is a typical specimen of the Fil- 
lani people—an alien race ruling by force 
of character over the Haussa, who form 
the mass of the population. 

Turning mentally from the person of 
our host, whose portrait is given above, we 
are at once struck with surprise at the 
weight and astonishing number of yards 
required to make a nobleman’s dress. We 
have often heard of ‘‘ baggy Turkish trou- 
sers,” but the roomiest Turkish trousers 
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would be positively tights in comparison 
with the ecapacious depths of Soudanese 
unmentionables, and no wonder the na- 
tives of those parts think our European 
trousers improperly scanty when we ob- 
serye that a pair of theirs would make 
half a dozen of ours. 

Imagine to yourself an enormous sack 
twelve feet broad when stretched out flat, 
and two feet deep, and you have their as- 
pect when off. At the bottom corners of 
this sack are the two holes for the passage 
of the feet. Our friend is only required 
to put his feet through the holes, to draw 
the string which 
encircles the twen- 
ty-four feet of cloth 
till he has reduced 
it to the circumfer- 
ence of his waist, 
and he finds his 
legs swathed in a 
voluminous series 
of folds, which, if 
not comfortable, 
are at least pictur- 
esque, especially 
when the wearer 
isseated. The ap- 
pearance of this 
article of dress is 
enhanced by taste- 
ful embroidery in 
intricate Moorish 
patterns round the 
ankles and up the 
legs. 

Over the trou- 
sers is placed the 
gown, or fob, 
known generally 
under the descrip- 
tive title of the 
‘elephant shirt,” 
for it is of a size 
sufficient to cover 
that bulky quadru- 
ped, and is thus in 
keeping with the 
trousers. I cannot 
do better than de- 
scribe it also as a 
huge sack, which, 
when stretched 
out, is from eight 
to twelve feet 
broad and five feet 
deep. At the top 
of the gown—or, in 
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other words, the bottom of the sack—there 
is a slit, as in the Mexican poncho, for the 
passage of the head, while each side of 
the sack or gown is open for about three 
feet for the passage of the arms when ne- 
cessary, the extra yards at the side being 
hitched on to the shoulder when the arms 
are wanted free. The front of this is or- 
namented, as a rule, with the most beau- 
tiful and intricate silk embroidery, requir- 
ing a considerable development of artistic 
taste and skill with the needle. 

The head-gear next demands our atten- 
tion, and here we find the character of 
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the dressing almost as remarkable, requir- 
ing, as it does, quite as many yards of ma- 
terial. The face is enveloped in a white 
gauze cloth (sometimes exchanged for a 
dark blue one), known as the litham. 
This article of dress is borrowed from the 
wild Tuareg tribes of Asben, among whom 
it may serve the double purpose of evad- 
ing recognition (and so providing a means 
of safety in blood feuds), and of keeping 
out of the nose and mouth the fine dust 
eternally blowing in suffocating clouds 
in the parts he inhabits. Only on state 
occasions do the Fillani and Haussa re- 
tain the litham on the face; at other times 
it is dropped to the chin, or even to the 
breast. Of the turban it need only be 
said that it is in keeping with the rest of 
the dress, and therefore large in the ex- 
treme. White is the popular color in 
Fillani dress, but not infrequently some 
tint of blue is adopted. The cotton of 
which their clothes are made and the in- 
digo with which they are dyed are both 
native products, while the weaving and 
sewing are equally home industries, ev- 
erything being marked by the absence of 
shoddy, and by the manipulator’s skill. 

The Fillani,it may be remarked in pass- 
ing, are distinguished by their cleanliness, 
soap and water being largely used not 
only in the ablution of their persons, but 
in washing their clothes. The soap is also 
home-made. 

The dress whose peculiarities we have 
been noting is of course that of a wealthy 
man, but it remains the same in type, 
though differing in size, among the poorer 
classes. It is what they all aim at, and 
if the poor man may be seen in simple 
loin-cloth or ragged remnants of what 
had once been an ‘‘elephant shirt,” it is 
his misfortune, not his choice. 

Having thus made a mental inventory 
of our entertainer’s person and habili- 
ments, we are ready, on the conclusion of 
the polite preliminaries of our visit, to ac- 
cept his guidance into the sacred precincts 
of the inner compound. 

Our unexpected apparition in these pre- 
served grounds is followed by an amount 
of delightful and piquant confusion, indi- 
cated by feminine half screams, half gig- 
gles, which show how the susceptible 
hearts of the ladies have been fluttered 
by our intrusion. We are only in time 
to catch glimpses of retreating feet and 
skirts, and are left to answer as best we 
may the questioning looks of some goats, 
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which stamp indignantly their feet, and 
seem to inquire what we want there. 

In looking round we note the scrupu- 
lous cleanness of everything—the well- 
swept yard, the well-washed earthen-ware, 
cooking pots, and other kitchen uten- 
sils, the daintily carved calabashes for 
milk, water, and a variety of purposes. 
Here stands part of a tree hollowed into 
a mortar for pounding certain grains, and 
there a bedded coarse-grained stone, on 
which the family meal is ground. Every- 
where are to be observed evidences of the 
thrift and industry which distinguish the 
Soudanese household. Unlike the domes- 
tic establishments of most Mohammedan 
parts, there is no pampered laziness or 
voluptuous ease. Wife and slave alike 
are busily engaged in household duties, 
or work which will bring money to the 
workers. Here is cotton being teased and 
cleaned,then with spindle and wheel turn- 
ed into thread. Food simmers or boils 
on the fire in the various savory, if oily, 
dishes for which the Haussa women are 
famous. We note that no heavy or un- 
womanly tasks are laid upon the females. 

The insides of the various huts, as in the 
case of the court, are models of cleanli- 
ness, the walls being frequently orna- 
mented with colors in various designs. 
The furniture is of the simplest. A raised 
bedstead covered with mats, some cala- 
bashes, earthen-ware water-pots, one large 
unburnt-clay receptacle to hold grain and 
preserve it from rats, another for articles 
of value to secure them in ease of fire, are 
the chief articles which attract our atten- 
tion. 

The doorways are noticeable as being 
horseshoe - shaped —a design borrowed 
probably from the north. 

In the store-rooms and master’s apart- 
ments are to be seen a great variety of 
objects heaped together or lying about 
without any attempt at order. Here may 
be found the owner’s weapons of war— 
many double-edged swords, with scab- 
bards handsomely ornamented with lea- 
ther and brass, and suspended by elabo- 
rate and betasselled silk ropes, daggers 
intended to be attached to the wrist by 
a leather band—the cross-shaped handle 
when thus carried almost lying in the 
palm of the hand — beautiful long iron 
spears neatly and prettily inlaid with 
brass bands, and generally barbed, revol- 
vers and pistols of the most obsolete types, 
as well as flint-lock guns which look 
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as if they would be as dangerous to the 
user as they could possibly be to an en- 
emy. Such are the offensive weapons. 
But there are also to be seen war dresses 
of enormously thick quilts, intended spe- 
cially as a protection against poisoned ar- 
rows. The warrior when encased in these 
cumbersome garments looks the most un- 
wieldy and barrel-like of African Fal- 
staffs, as he can neither mount his horse 
nor dismount without assistance, and if 
unhorsed he is perfectly helpless. Many 
of the wealthy chiefs have also very beau- 
tiful coats of chain armor, with head-gear 
to match, which are probably of old Moor- 
ish workmanship, and are said by the na- 
tives to be as old as David, and are accord- 
ingly valued at a great price. 

Besides the objects which savor of war, 
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numbers of other things lying about in 
artistic disorder attract attention. Brass 
vessels are the most conspicuous, and in- 
dicate a manipulative skill and an artis- 
tic taste which we would certainly not 
expect in such a country. The chief 
types of native work are large circular 
salvers or trays, globular vessels, others 
carafe-like in form, urns resembling cof- 
fee-pots. They are all elaborately orna- 
mented, either in repoussé or chased in 
the intricate manner which characterizes 
Moorish art. Many of the designs are 
most beautiful, and worked out with pa- 
tient care. In the brass-worker’s art, as 
in so many other things, the influence of 
North African ideas is easily traceable, 
though how they have come to take such 
fixed root in the Soudan it would be diffi- 
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cult to say. Our wonder at the quaint 
and effective work is enhanced on learn- 
ing that all these vessels are hammered 
out of brass rods, each two feet long and 
of the thickness of telegraph wire, in 
which form it reaches these parts from 
Europe. 

The specimens of pottery which we see 
lying about exhibit a wonderful skill in 
that industry, considering that as yet they 
have not adopted the potter's wheel. 
The most extraordinary objects, however, 
which attract our attention are the skin 
vessels for holding oil. In some way or 
other they are moulded into the required 
forms out of raw hide, and so constructed 
in a single piece as hardly to show the 
slightest trace of a joint. They are not 
sewed, but the two edges of the skin are 
made to adhere most firmly by some 
means. The outer aspect is ornament- 
ed in black, white, and light brown with 
strips of skin having those colors. The 
hair is left on except on the neck. They 
are ingeniously fitted with caps or lids 
to keep out any foreign matter. Only oil 
or grain is kept in them, as water soft- 
ens the untanned skin. In some cases 
they are clearly intended more for orna- 
ment than use, as frequently four smaller 
vessels of the same pattern are attached 


to the chief one with the most happy and 
artistic effect. 

One thing which we cannot fail to no- 
tice in looking round a Wurnu household 
of the ‘‘ upper ten” is that the people have 
largely acquired wsthetic tastes, and de- 
light to surround themselves with articles 
which please the eye, as well as with those 
which are merely useful; and to minister 
to this taste a score of industries have 
sprung up. 

By the time we have finished our sur- 
vey and made these mental notes the wo- 
men of the household have got over their 
first tremors, and come to the conclusion 
that we are a good-natured and a harmless 
looking sort of fellows. At first they peep 
over the wall or out of neighboring door- 
ways, till, growing bolder, they venture 
in groups out of their hiding-places to see, 
and doubtless to be seen. Not to alarm 
them, we take notes surreptitiously, and ob- 
serve that they make up quite an ethno- 
logical collection of African types.  Fil- 
lani and Haussa women from the neigh- 
borhood, Nupé and Yoruba specimens 
from the Niger districts, and others from 
the tribes of Adamawa and the: Benué re- 
gion. Clearly our friend is a man of 
catholic tastes in the matter of women. 
His harem presents all kinds of face and 
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figures, from the copper-colored Fillani, 
with slender, lithe figure, well-shaped face, 
and positively beautiful eyes, to the shape- 
less form, black skin, ugly face, and mud- 
dy eyes of the lowest negro type. They 
are all dressed alike, with a lower turkedi 
or cloth round the waist, hanging to the 
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ankles are adorned with enormously 
heavy anklets of solid brass, the bar be- 
ing little short of an inch and a half in 
thickness, the ends ornamented with neat- 
ly made polygonal beads. Nothing bet: 
ter finished could be turned out of a Eu- 
ropean workshop. Round the wrist are 
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ankles, a second sheet wound round the 
body under the armpits, and a_ third 
worn in the varied modes of a shawl on 
the head and shoulder. The hair is gath- 
ered into a solid ridge of grease and hair, 
which extends from the brow to the nape 
of the neck, something after the manner 
of the crest of a helmet. From each tem- 
ple hangs a kind of stiff love-lock. The 


placed several more brass bracelets, not 
so expansively made, but collectively so 
heavy that to ease their arms the wearers 
are frequently to be seen with hands 
clasped behind the head or hanging down 
their backs. Their ornaments usually in- 
clude a string of agate beads made in the 
country. The women, unlike the men, 
do not affect white colors, the more fash- 
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ionable cloths being checks of dark blue, 
a medium tint of the same, white, and 
Magenta. Among those who can afford 
expensive articles, the latter two colors 
are prevalent. 

I have said that strangers are not usu- 
ally admitted into the family compound, 
but it must not be supposed that the wo- 
men are strictly kept inside and never let 
out. Quite the reverse. In the eyenings 
they are almost invariably left at liberty 
to wander forth and join in any dance or 
merry-making there may be afoot, and I 
would not like to be responsible for the 
statement that their behavior is always of 
the best on these oceasions. During the 
day, also, if any of the women have any- 
thing to buy or sell at the market, there is 
no restriction to their going thither. In 
the more wealthy families, however, there 
is always one if not two wives who are 
kept in strict seclusion, and not unfre- 
quently eunuchs are employed to guard 
the morals of the harem. 

Such are the main features of a Wur- 
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nu household, and from prince to pauper 
it is the same in kind, if differing in de- 
gree. We have now but to drink a cala- 
bash of fura, a kind of thin acid gruel 
largely drank during the heat of the day, 
and also chew a portion of kola nut, 
a fruit which largely takes the place not 
only of the tobacco and snuff of other 
lands, but also of the spirits and beer, 
and then we may bid adieu to our host 
and return to our quarters. 

Our trip together through the town 
must now end, though we have left some 
of the most noteworthy features of Wur- 
nu life untouched. It would, if cireum- 
stances had been favorable, have been no 
small pleasure to me to act as your cuide 
to court and introduce you to the Sultan. 
Still more profitable would it have been 
to study in your company the religious 
life of the Soudanese, and note how largely 
they have been influenced by the teach- 
ing of the Koran, and how clearly they 
have grasped the elevating idea of a spir- 
itual Being, and how they mirror in their 
lives the truths they believe. We might 
have visited their mosques, and seen them 
with heads bowed to the dust acknow- 
ledging the greatness of a compassionate 
God. In theirschools could we have seen 
the children learning in noisy chorus at. 
once the tenets of their religion and the 
elements of their language. These as- 
pects of central African negro life would 
indeed have been fascinating, but not less 
attractive would have been the teeming 
market-place with its bewildering hurry- 
scurrying thousands and deafening though 
not discordant din. The types of people, 
the variety of goods, and the picturesque: 
arrangement of stalls and booths would 
have presented a thousand objects of at- 
traction. 

Delightful also would it have been to: 
have wandered outside the walls in the 
cool of the evening, to have sat by the 
well and entered into conversation with 
the people, and noted the picturesque 
groups of damsels drawing water, gossip- 
ing with their friends, or with free and 
easy carriage walking away with their wa- 
ter-pots poised elegantly on their heads. 
Inexorable fate, however, has ordained 
otherwise, and for the present we must re- 
main content with such peeps and glimpses 
as circumstances have made possible for- 
us. 





BY REBECCA HARDING DAYVIS. 





ia I—OLD AND NEW. 

> HE train that rushed out of the 
5 wide winding suburbs of Wash- 
Ke ington down into Virginia, in the 


dawn of a cold February morning, 
was filled with Northerners going to New Or- 
leans. They had, oddly enough, the alert, ex- 
pectant air of explorers into an unknown coun- 
try. The men looked out on the sleepy streets 
of Alexandria with as critical eyes as if it had 
been its namesake in Egypt, and the women 
buttoned their tight ulsters more closely, and 
slung their alligator satchels to their sides in 
readiness for any emergency. 

They were intelligent people of the class who 
have leisure; they were familiar with the upper 
range of States; many of them ran over to Eu- 
rope or to California every summer. But this 
three-cornered segment of their country, which 
had a climate, history, and character of its own, 

. was foreign to them as Arabia Felix. 

‘“‘T was in the South thirty years ago,” said one fidgety. old gentleman. ‘‘ Visited 
a college found in eastern Virginia. Queer life! Great scrambling house in a large 
plantation, crowded with guests; leaky roof, magnificent old family plate, patched 
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carpets, negroes swarming everywhere. 
Saddled horses hitched always by the door 
in case you wanted to cross a field. Old 
families, each with its coat of arms and 
pride of birth. The most generous, un- 
methodical, kindly people in the world.” 

The old gentleman in his enthusiasm 
took off his silk travelling cap, letting the 
cold wind blow over his bald head with 
its fringe of gray hair. His wife—a pudgy, 
prim little woman-—replaced it with, ‘‘ You 
forget, my dear!” 

“Yes, yes. I forget I’m a broken- 
down old invalid when I think of those 
days. It makes me a lad again to get 
into the South,” turning to his listening 
neighbors. ‘I’ve been pastor of a church 
in western New York for forty years, you 
see. Never took a holiday. Some chron- 
ic trouble set in last fall, and the doctors 
said—Kurope. My people raised the mon- 
ey at once. But I said, [’ll go South and 
rest. No Europe for me. Why, gentle- 
men, in all the drive and struggle of those 
forty years the remembrance of the lei- 
sure and quiet, the laziness if you like, of 
the South, has come before me like a 
glimpse of the Isles of the Blest! Life 
there is not all money-getting. They take 
it as they go.” 

His companions listened to the eager 
talk of the garrulous old fellow with as- 
' senting nods and smiles, he being one of 
those people to whom the world in all of 
its humors says yes and smiles. But they 
did not at all agree with him. Having 
the usual large careless good-humor of the 
American, they had no lingering grudge 
or bitterness against the South because of 
the war. But it was alien to them, as it 
had always been; they were men whose 
occupations and thoughts ran in fixed 
and narrow ruts, and like the great mass 
of average Northerners they knew the 
South only through long-ago recollec- 
tions or hearsay traditions. It was in 
their minds a vague tropical stretch of 
sugar and cotton and rice fields, peopled 
by indolent, arrogant men and haughty, 
languid women, their feet still firmly set 
on the necks of the negro race. 

The names of the stations, too, began to 
recall the fact that they were in a once 
hostile country, and among a people who 
had been their foe. As the conductor 
shouted ‘‘ Fairfax,” ‘‘ Manassas,” ‘‘ Cul- 
pepper,” they looked out eagerly at the 
snow-covered fields and the unpainted 
wooden station-houses which replaced the 
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brick Queen Anne villas affected by North- 
ern railways, expecting to find something 
novel and foreign. A few lean, nervous- 
looking white men were at work on the 
platforms, and a crowd of negroes shoul- 
dered each other away from the car win- 
dows. 

“Fried chicken, sah ?” 

‘Col’ boil tongue? Nice snack!” 

““Hyah’s yoh wine-saps! Albemarle 
apples!” 

Mr. Ely, the old clergyman, bought ap- 
ples and tongue from half a dozen, look- 
ing out laughing from the window as the 
train rolled on, leaving them squabbling 
and joking over the money. 

A pursy young man from Chicago 
was superciliously calling attention to 
the worm-fences, the lean fields, the for- 
lorn houses, as— 

‘“Wretchedly poor, sir! Now there is 
really no excuse for such poverty. Even 
grant that the State was laid waste by the 
war. All that was twenty years ago. 
Twenty years is enough for any man to 
get upon his legs again.” 

“‘Tt is all due to lack of energy!” de- 
cisively said a close-shaven, trig little iron- 
master from Pennsylvania. ‘‘We all 
know the South. Some of the best books 
in American literature are descriptions of 
these people. Did you ever read Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, or A. Fool’s Errand? They 
show you that a more indolent, incapable, 
pig-headed race never breathed. The men 
spend their time in idling, duelling, and 
drinking. The women are merely love- 
ly, helpless babies.” 

Mr. Ely, with an indignant snort, gird- 
ed himself to make battle; but at that mo- 
ment the train stopped in the suburbs of 
Charlotteville. Steep streets ran up into 
the picturesque town, back of whose peak- 
ed roofs rose the snowy hills. A crowd 
of students from the University filled the 
platform. An elderly man, after much 
hand-shaking with them, entered the car. 

“Hello!” said Mr. Ely; ‘‘surely I know 
that face, Sarah? Except for the bald 
head—” He bristled up. “I beg par- 
don. Itisalong time ago. But are you 
not Wollaston Pogue? Iam James Ely. 
Don’t you remember? I visited the Me- 
dills in Accomae in 755, and you—” 

‘“Bless my soul! Of course [remember. 
Why, my dear sir, I am glad to see you 
back in Virginia. And how has the world 
used you in all these years ?” 


“Well, well! roughly enough,” 


said 
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A GLIMPSE FROM THE CAR WINDOW. 


Ely, with asigh. He had, in fact, a com- 
fortable home, and until lately sound 
health, yet, as the two men sat side by 
side, it was the anxious, lean Northerner 
who most looked like the victim of a de- 
structive war. The Virginian was a stout, 
ruddy, overgrown boy. Prosperity ap- 
parently oozed out of every pore, from the 
red fringe of hair about his shining pate 
to his beaming spectacled eyes, and the 
gurgling laugh of pure enjoyment that 
bubbled out every minute. 

‘‘Ghanges ?” he said, rubbing his knees 
meditatively, as Ely plied him with ques- 
tions. ‘‘Oh, great changes! Necessarily. 
The houses in which you visited have all 
passed from the old families. Except the 
Grange. That is a place of summer re- 
sort, kept by Mrs. Leigh.” 

‘Not that lovely Anna Page who mar- 
ried Joe Leigh ?” 


“The verysame. Beautiful asadream, 
wasn’t she? But she is making money 
fast, keeping boarders. The house was 
torn out by the Yan—by one of the ar- 
mies. After the surrender that woman 
put up partitions, hung doors, glazed win- 
dows, papered, painted—with her own 
hands. She’s equal to a whole troop of 
mechanics.” 

‘And John Medill ?” 

“Killed at Manassas. 
leg, and was inyalided for life. His 
daughters carry on the plantation. Vir- 
ginia is in the saddle every morning be- 
fore dawn. She herself ploughed and 
dug until she was able to hire hands. She 
had the banner crop of tobacco in that 
county last year.” 

Mr. Ely made a clucking sound of 
amazement and dismay. ‘‘ And what be- 
came of the Allaires ?” 


His son lost a 
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“They lost everything. The boys as 
they grew up went to work. Fred in an 
iron-mill in Richmond, and St. Clair as 
brakesman on this road. They have both 
risen steadily.” 

‘“No lack of energy there!” said the 
old clergyman, with a sharp glance tow- 
ard the scofling iron man. But he fell 
into a depressed silence as his friend con- 
tinued his history. Brakesmen and board- 
ing-house keepers! He had cherished for 
so many years his picture of the stately 
Southern homes and their indolent land- 
lords, and now it was crumbling to pieces. 
If he had found a decayed, mouldering 
aristocracy, passively wasting away in 
their ruined homes, it would have been 
in mournful keeping with his recollection. 
But this busy, commonplace stir, this sud- 
den plunge of the defeated South into the 
world’s market-place, bewildered and an- 
noyed him. 

“T hope the troubles did not injure 
you, Mr. Pogue?” he said at last. 

“Major Pogue,” quietly amended the 
Virginian. ‘‘I had that rank in our 
army. Yes’—nodding good-humoredly— 
“*T was left without a dollar. Fortune 
of war,eh? But I was young, and could 
accept the situation. It went harder with 
the old men. Our Southern women, I 
will say, were the first to stagger to their 
feet. In every household it was invari- 
ably the woman who first faced the inevi- 
table and tried to make the best of it. 
The old men neyer have quite recovered 
from the blow. Some of them even yet 
fancy that the old issues are still alive. 
But it is the men who were children in 
65 that have their hands on the lever 
now; they make no mistake about is- 
sues. Where their fathers dreamed of re- 
opening the slave-trade and of conquer- 
ing Mexico and annexing Cuba, to form a 
great empire, they talk of new cotton-gins, 
and Bessemer steel-works, and coal-mines, 
and a thousand other ways of developing 
our resources. It is the young men who 
are the New South. I fancy you North- 
ern people know little about the New 
South.” : 

‘* Very little indeed,” replied Mr. Ely, 
smiling uneasily. ‘‘In fact, I did not 
know until five months ago that there 
was such a nation.” 

‘You will see’”—laughing significantly. 

“But what did you do after the sur- 
render? Start afresh, like your New 
South ?” 
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“Precisely. Got a position as clerk in 
Atlanta. I have an interest in two or 
three concerns there now, and have my 
home near the town. I have just been 
up to see my boy at the University. You'll 
stop and make us a visit?” he added, anx- 
iously. ‘‘Oh, Tl take no denial! Mrs. 
Ely will plead for me. I intend to take 
my daughter down to New Orleans to the 
Exposition, and we can form a pleasant 
party. Come, now, old friend; it is all 
arranged.” 

Mr. Ely fidgeted and protested. He 
would have fallen again easily into those. 
lax, hospitable ways. But his wife set- 
tled the matter in her slightly nasal, de- 
cisive tones, 

‘‘Of course we shall stop and wait for 
youand Miss Pogue, Major. But you must. 
allow us to stay at a hotel. We really 
should prefer it.” Mrs. Ely, away from 
home, usually was only a dumb, smiling 
adjunct to her enthusiastic husband. But 
there were times when she felt it necessa- 
ry to put down the brakes. Yet she was 
secretly excited at the thought of studying 
one of the dark-eyed, languid Georgian 
women in her own home. During the 
afternoon, as they passed down through 
the close, shouldering hills and lonely 
villages of central Virginia, she tried to. 
picture to herself the indolent grace and 
flower-like beauty of these Southern wo- 
men, as she had read of them in their songs. 
and novels. For herself, she was quite 
willing to be taken in the South as a fair 
specimen of the cultured Northern wo- 
men, though, after all, the culture amount- 
ed only to a nice taste in Kensington art. 
work, and a mania about drainage. But 
she pleased herself by thinking that she 
would open new worlds of thought to the: 
Major’s daughter, who doubtless knew 
nothing of society, or literature, or plumb- 
ing, or any of those great social questions 
which Mrs. Ely, like a brown sparrow in 
big grain fields, had picked at in turn. 
“The mind of any woman,” she said to: 
her husband, *‘in these lifeless villages 
must be limited, and their talk klein- 
stiidtisch beyond bearing.” 

They stopped for a day in Lynchburg, 
which recalled Pittsburgh to Mr. Ely. ‘‘It. 
is almost as busy and as black,” he said, 
as they sauntered past the towering fac- 
tories, ‘‘and the business men look as if, 
like ours, they were challenging life at. 
the point of the bayonet. We wear out 
brain and body in our haste to be rich, at. 
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the North, and you are following us, I’m 
afraid.” 

The Major laughed good-humoredly. 
““We were forced into the race. The 
Southerner, when he goes into business, 
throws the same ardor into it that forty 
years ago he did into his fun, or courting, 
or fighting. A steam-engine will pull, 
you know, Mr. Ely, no matter what kind 
of load you put behind it.” He pointed 
out the solid blocks of business houses 
and tasteful dwellings, ‘‘ built since the 
war.” 

The next day, in Charlotte, the same 
story was told and-retold. Instead of 
descanting, as he would have done ten 
years ago, on the ancient glories of the 
old South lost in the struggle, the Major 
was eager to show every sight of the solid 
foundation which the New South was lay- 
ing for an enduring, stable prosperity. 
Spartanburg, Greenville, and other pretty 
towns followed, each with its wide shaded 
streets, its new mills in the suburbs, its 
‘““cheap stores,” its imposing new hotel, 
its stir of freshly awakened life. 

‘*But who has done all this?” asked Mr. 
Ely, half annoyed. ‘‘ Northern men ?” 

‘At first, yes. They were the first to 
see that money was to be made here. 
They usually met a cold welcome, as you 
know. Our old men wanted to run the 
South in the old tracks—cotton, politics, 
fighting. But our own young men, as I 
told you, are getting the reins now in 
their own hands. Our leading manufac- 
turers, brokers, newspaper men, and even 
city officials, everywhere, are as a rule 
Southerners, and under fifty.” 

‘“* Atlanta!” shouted the conductor. 

‘But this is a Northern city!” ex- 
claimed Mr. Ely, as they stepped out into 
a large station, grimy with bituminous 
smoke, and walled in by blocks of huge 
warehouses that opened into crowded 
streets of conventional banks, hotels, and 
shops, solidly built, and offering an odd 
contrast to the irrecular,straggling, green- 
bowered thoroughfares of Richmond, 
Charleston, and Savannah. 

‘Atlanta is the capital of our new 
nation,” said the Major, as he handed Mrs. 
Ely from the car. ‘‘It is the head-quar- 
ters for shrewd, pushing men from all the 
Gulf States. Outsiders call us Georgian 
Yankees.” 

Two motherly negro women, turbaned 
and white-aproned, boarded the train in- 
stead of porters, took Mrs. Ely’s wraps, 
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and led her to the waiting-room. A lady, 
very little and very young, was standing 
in the centre of the dingy room, watching 
the door. The alert, intent figure caught 
Mrs. Hly’s eye. 

““A teacher from Boston,” she decided, 
as she scanned the thin, eager features, 
the vigilant eyes, the mass of yellow hair. 
““T wonder if she ever takes time to sit 
down or draw a long breath ?” 

But the Major hurried to meet the lit- 
tle lady, kissed her, and presented her as 
‘‘my daughter Lola.” In her dismay the 
clergyman’s wife was awkward, and posed 
self-consciously. But the Major’s daugh- 
ter welcomed her with a quiet simplicity 
to which Mrs. Ely paid instant homage. 

‘“ She has never had any doubt of her 
breeding or social position,” she thought. 
**She would be just as sure of it in rags 
as in that velvet.” The little girl stood 
waiting for her guests, polite but utterly 
incurious. ‘‘She does not even observe 
how I am dressed,” thought Mrs. Ely. 
“These Southerners all act as if they 
‘had that within which passeth show’— 
of money or clothes.” 

In many ways their old ideas were de- 
molished that day. 

““When I was young,” said Mr. Ely to 
his wife at night, ‘tthe South sent North 
for eyen its pins. It made nothing for 
itself. But here in Atlanta, Pogue tells 
me, they manufacture everything, from 
a house toa match. All since the war. 
Take out the money value of the slaves, 
and Georgia never was so wealthy as 
she is to-day. The same is true of the 
Carolinas. Once let these hot-blooded, 
eager Southerners get a firm footing as 
manufacturers and producers, and theyll 
run the North hard in the business world. 
So Pogue says.” 

Their acquaintance with the Pogue fam- 
ily brought them countless invitations 
during their stay in Atlanta. The new 
stately dwellings and their esthetic inte- 
riors became familiar objects to them. 

‘Here are the very same etchings, the 
same bric-A-brac and Daghestan rugs, that 
I left behind in New York and Phila- 
delphia,” Mrs. Ely complained to Miss 
Pogue as they drove out together one af- 
ternoon. ‘‘Thesame hats on the women, 
the same dishes at dinner, and the same 
talk too, only that it runs in‘a more lei- 
surely current.” 

“You would see more distinctive life 
in the country,” Lola said, turning her 
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ponies into a broad grass-edged high- 
way. 

In an hour they were in the pine woods. 
At long intervals there were openings 
in which was a wide, low, many-galleried 
house, with its appendage of dilapidated 
negro quarters and neglected farm lands 
—a gray, hoary wreck of prosperous days. 
The snow, which still lay in drifts in the 
woods, had melted here from the saffron 
stubble fields. The houses usually appear- 
ed to be over-full; all of the windows 
shone redly in the closing dusk; the rooms 
were alive with children, with gay young 
people; matrons with delicate, fastidious 
faces bent over their work; portly, hand- 
somely dressed men loitered in the gal- 
leries or rode down the long avenues. 

“You would find the old habits of hos- 
pitality kept up in these houses,” said 
Lola. ‘Family connections are large in 
the South. A. Georgian of the higher class 
has cousins all through the Carolinas and 
the Gulf States, just as the Virginians and 
Kentuckians are really all of one blood. 
From five to ten guests may drop in unin- 
vited for any meal, or come to stay a week. 
They are always sure of a welcome. The 
old class of Southerners would rather 
give up their chance of heaven than the 
pleasure of keeping open house for their 
friends on earth.” 

Mr. Ely’s face flushed. “It is a gra- 
cious, beautiful custom!” ie exclaimed. 
““We lost much that was worth keeping 
with the old feudal systems.” 

“Ves,” said Miss Pogue, dryly. “I 
have known a dinner prepared in our 
house for four persons, and before it was 
served twenty guests arrived unexpected- 
ly. So it goes on all the year round.” 

“That is delightful,” hesitated Mrs. 
Ely. ‘‘It takes one quite back to patri- 
archal life. But it would not suit North- 
ern house-keepers nor Northern cooks and 
chamber-maids.” 

“Tt does not suit here,” said Lola, 
promptly. ‘‘Our mothers were used to 
it when they had plenty of money and of 
servants. But now that we have not 
enough of either, the custom keeps many 
a family poor, and makes life a tread-mill 
for most women. ‘The generation I he- 
long to, Mrs. Ely,” she said, after a pause, 
her thin, decisive features heating, ‘have 
learned to practise small economies in poy- 
erty, and they are forced to see that there 
isa great leakage in their incomes through 
these old customs which seem to you so 
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beautiful and grand. Yet,” she added, 
with sudden pride, ‘‘I doubt if the South- 
erner will ever give up that custom.” 

Mrs. Ely, talking matters over that 
night as usual, declared that ‘‘the Geor- 
gian girl talked and thought precisely 
like a New-Englander. And, as far as I 
can see, she is not an uncommon type now 
in this New South. I have met women, 
since we came here, capable, shrewd, and 
alive with energy. They manage planta- 
tions and shops; they raise stock, hold of- 
fices, publish newspapers. Indeed, while 
Northern women have been clamoring for 
their rights, Southern women have found 
their way into more careers than they. 
They keep up with all the questions of the 
day. Miss Lola actually gave me some 
new hints on drainage. I suppose we 
Americans have but one blood, after all, 
and a hard struggle with poverty will pro- 
duce the same woman in Georgia as in 
Connecticut.” 

The next day our travellers, with the 
Major and Miss Pogue, left Atlanta for 
Montgomery. They soon left behind the 
leafless, deciduous woods and the snow, 
and entered interminable pine forests ris- 
ing out of the rich red earth, pale green 
in the spring air. Occasionally the end- 
less phalanx of pines crowded back in dis- 
gust to make way for a flat plateau of yel- 
low clay, out of which rose ‘‘aclarin,” a 
forlorn huddle of gray, unpainted cabins. 
Not a tree, nor flower, nor blade of grass, 
appeared in the wideswamp of mud. Ne- 
groes in rags lounged against the worm- 
fence, too lazy to look up at the train; 
lean woolly cows, their sides daubed with 
mud, lazily got out of the way of the cars: 
leaner hogs wallowed in the lower deeps 
of mud, looking up to wink sleepily at the 
puffing engine. The men of the hamlet 
lounged about the station-house, yellow- 
skinned and heavy-eyed from long diet of 
pork and whiskey. 

Mr. Ely, catching his wife’s look of 
consternation, hastily explained. ‘‘ You 
must remember, my dear, that up to the 
beginning of this century this part of Ala- 
bama was an absolute wilderness, broken 
only by a few settlements of half-breeds 
and Spaniards, with neither law nor re- 
ligion. Pennsylvania and New York 
were then open to the great tide of immi- 
gration. It never has set in here. What 
progress has been made is due to the peo- 
ple themselves, not to Huropean influence, 
as is the case with us.” 
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‘‘ Alabama turns her poorest side to the 
railways,” said Major Pogue. ‘‘ But we 
will soon skirt the ‘Black Belt,’ which is 
full of rich plantations under scientific 
cultivation. As good soil as you have in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Mr. Ely smiled anxiously. The flat 
gray sky, and the monotonous pillared 
pines which held it like a roof, oppressed. 
him; he had not drawn a full breath all 
day. To live always walled by these 
changeless trees into solitude and pover- 
ty, away from the life and motion of the 
world—how soon it would make a man 
narrow and prejudiced and virulent! No 
wonder these people fight with the obsti- 
nacy and courage of tigers! 

The train halted that moment at a lit- 
tle lonely station at the foot ofa hill. At 
its top stood a picturesque old mansion, 
which seemed to him to embody all the 
tragedy of the departed South. The 
sunset flamed redly up behind its gray 
walls and steep roof, the black shingles 
of which were mossed with age. <A thin 
wisp of smoke drifted from its great out- 
side chimney across the cold sky; the 
wind swept through the empty galleries, 
no light shone from its windows. A lit- 
tle apart from it three ancient cedars stood 





on guard; they flung their distorted arms 
toward the east, bent by the winds that in 
winter swept the hill-top. 

“They are pleading against the disaster 
that has fallen on the house,” thought the 
oldclergyman, smiling on hisown gloomy 
fancy. 

A tall man, dressed in the coarse home- 
spun and wide-rimmed hat of the farm 
hands, came down the hill, and entering 
the car, sat down in front of him. Un- 
doubtedly a laborer: face, hands, and neck 
tanned one saffron hue; the high boots 
patched and muddy. But Mr. Ely detect- 
ed a haughty reserve in the high-featured 
face, better befitting a cavalier than a 
ploughman. 

“The typical Southerner at last!” he 
thought. ‘* With that face, he might have 
ruled a thousand slaves, or led a regiment 
into the jaws of death.” 

Two passengers, Western men, sitting 
near, loudly discussed the lean pigs, the 
bony cattle, the poor buildings on the 
farm; but the owner’s face remained calm 
as though dogs barked at his heel. Mr. 
Ely rushed to the rescue. ‘‘ You forget, 
gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘that the South for 
nearly a century had but one occupation 
—agriculture. The loss of her slaves 
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THE BLOSSOMING RUIN. 


crippled her in that. She is turning now 
with all the strength she has to other in- 
dustries. She asks us Northerners in a 
friendly, brotherly way to come down to 
see in this New Orleans Exposition what 
she has done; if we go at all, it should be 
in the same friendly spirit—not to insult 
her.” 


The men laughed, but were silent, and 
Mr. Ely presently fell into tall with the 
Alabamian, questioning him on the re- 
sources of his State. 

“Vou should go to the northern part 
of Alabama,” he said, ina grave, measured 
tone, ‘‘if you wish to get a clear idea of 
her enormous undeveloped wealth. Near 
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Selma, cotton raising is carried on now 
with so much skill and certainty that the 
sons of the great planters in Mexico are 
sent there as pupils, staying for years. 
You have been. in Birmingham ?” 

“No. Is it atypical Southern city ?” 

The planter smiled. ‘‘I hope so; but 
not of the old South. Twelve years ago 
it was a cotton plantation. Now they are 
working coal-mines with an output of over 
4000 tons a day, and iron-mines that yield 
metal which they tell me is as good as 
the best Swedish. With both, they can 
put pig-iron in the Northern market six 
dollars a-ton cheaper than it is done in 
Pennsylvania.” 

_ Tt is a fact,” struck in Major Pogue, 
after greeting the farmer as an old friend. 
‘The enormous mineral wealth of Ala- 
bama is but just opened. She has rich vir- 
gin soil, and though you may not believe 
it, Mr. Ely, a law-abiding, God-fearing 
population, anxious to work. She has 
good waterways, and one of the best har- 
bors on the whole coast at Mobile. What 
she wants is capital and skilled labor.” 

Meanwhile Miss Pogue was talking of 
the planter with Mrs. Ely at the back of 
the car. 

“Tt is Dupré Mocquard,” she said. ‘‘T 
have heard he was considered the. hand- 
somest man in New Orleans before the 
war. <A brave fellow too; he fought half 
adozen duels. He belonged to a wealthy 
creole family; they equipped a regiment 
for the war, which he commanded.” 

‘“And after—” 

‘““After—” with a shrug. ‘‘ He is over- 
seer now, where he was master, on one of 
his own plantations. He is as eager, I 
have heard my father say, about raising 
cotton as he was in duelling or flirting. 
His four children must live, you see.” 

They reached Montgomery that night, 
and remained there for several days. Col- 
onel Mocquard drove out with them al- 
most every day. He did not lose any of 
his picturesqueness, at least in Mrs. Ely’s 
eyes, when he had laid aside his working 
clothes for ordinary dress. 

‘His old-fashioned, high - shouldered 
courtesy,” she told her husband, ‘‘ would 
become a deposed monarch.” 

The weather on the day after their ar- 
rival was cold. High winds drove light 
purplish clouds over a clear sky. The 
streets of the first Confederate capital 
stretched before them wide and muddy, 
the sidewalks of clay or boards sheltered 
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by fine old trees. Back among trim gar- 
dens and groves of green magnolias or 
leafless China-trees, brown with feathery 
clusters of last year’s flowers, were set 
quaint, low, many-galleried dwellings, 
which the Northern visitors admired en- 
thusiastically. 

‘““They are picturesque, and they be- 
long to the climate and scenery,” said Mr. 
Ely. ‘‘But I am sorry to see here and 
there a towered brick house, or one ‘of 
those pretentious villas with which we in 
the North abuse the memory of poor 
Queen Anne.” oe 

‘“Those houses are built, for the most 
part,” said Lola, ‘‘by wealthy Hebrews, 
brokers or dollar-store men. The Jews 
‘entered in and occupied the land’ as soon 
as the war was over. You will find them - 
in every village and town in the Gulf 
States, living. usually in the best houses, 
which old Southern families could no 
longer hold.” 

‘That's all right, my dear,” interrupt- 

ed her father. ‘‘They loaned us all, blacks 
and whites, money when we had none. 
Fair business transaction.” 
- Lola’s delicate features flushed hotly. 
“At fifty per cent.—yes. The day ‘will 
come, perhaps, when ‘the king shall en- 
joy his own,’” she replied,sharply. ‘Then, 
hastily controlling herself and changing 
her tone: ‘‘ Montgomery, as you may im- 
agine, Mr. Ely, is a beautiful city in sum- 
mer. ‘This large building on the hill is 
the Capitol. The first Confederate Con- 
gress met here, you remember.” 

They alighted and passed through the 
empty lofty halls, coming out again on to 
a high flight of steps which commanded 
a view of the quiet city and its superb 
rampart of rolling hills and rich planta- 
tions. 

‘Just here, on these steps,” said Lola, 
“Jefferson Davis stood when he was in- 
augurated President.” 

Neither she nor the other Southerners 
betrayed any further remembrance of the 
great tragedy which had opened on this 
little grassy hill-top. The story was too 
familiar to them, and their own stinted ‘ 
lives too much a sequence and part of the 
tragedy, for them to see it merely as a 
great historic drama. But the old clergy- 
man’s heated fancy instantly peopled the 
hill with the men whose hour’s work that 
day had had such limitless results. A 
cold sunny day like this, perhaps, and 
each had come up from his own home, 
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sincere, eager, ready to risk his property, 
life, and sacred honor for the cause he be- 
lieved to be true. And now— 

The old man was loyal to the Union; 
his brothers had died fighting for it. But 
for the moment he looked through the 
eyes of this other unknown brother, be- 
lieved as he believed, felt the wrench of 
his defeat. His heart beat thick, and a 
hot film darkened his eyes. 

They drove through the plantations in 
the suburbs of the city, passing stately 
old dwellings in disrepair and ruins, their 
parks overgrown with weeds and bram- 
bles. Before one a great stone lion, splen- 
did in its day, lay broken and over- 
thrown. 

The next moment they passed through 
the ‘‘new town’’—streets of cheerful rose- 
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covered cottages belonging to the colored 
people. Nowhere in the South have the 
freedmen made more steady and swift 
progress to thrift and intelligence than 
here. Swayne College, their principal 
school, was just dismissed, and a long 
procession of colored girls and lads march- 
ed down the street in tidy, bright-colored 
clothes, turning to the strangers clear, 
watchful faces. 

They drove to the hotel through streets 
of new warehouses and shops, while the 
Major and Colonel Mocquard discussed 
eagerly some new mining company just 
forming among the capitalists of the city. 

‘“*T think,” said the clergyman, quietly, 
‘*vou have shown us to-day the signifi- 
cance of both the Old South and the 
New.” 


APRIL HOPES. 
BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


XXVIII. 

HE parting scene with Alice persisted 
in Mavering’s thought far on the way 
to Ponkwasset Falls. He now succeeded. 
in saying everything to her: how deeply 
he felt her giving him her photograph 
to cheer him in his separation from her; 
how much he appreciated her forethought 
in providing him with some answer when 
his mother and sisters should ask him 
about her looks. He took out the pic- 
ture, and pretended to the other passen- 
gers to be looking very closely at it, and so 
managed tokissit. He told her that now 
he understood what love really was; how 
powerful; how it did conquer everything; 
that it had changed him, and made him 
already a better man. He made her re- 

fuse all merit in the work. 

When he began to formulate the facts 
for communication to his family, love 
did not seem so potent; he found himself 
ashamed of his passion, or at least unwill- 
ing to let it be its own excuse even; he 
had a wish to give it almost any other ap- 
pearance. Until he came in sight of the 
station and the Works, it had not seemed 
possible for any one to object to Alice. He 
had been going home as a matter of form 
to receive the adhesion of his family. 
But now he was forced to see that she 
might be considered critically, even re- 
luctantly. This would only be because 


his family did not understand how per- 
fect Alice was; but they might not under- 
stand. 

With his father there would be no dif- 
ficulty. His father had seen Alice and 
admired her; he would be all right. Dan 
found himself hoping this rather anxious- 
ly, as if from the instinctive need of his 
father’s support with his mother and sis- 
ters. He stopped at the Works when he 
left the train, and found his father in his 
private office beyond the book-keeper’s 
picket-fence, which he penetrated, with a 
nod to the accountant. 

“Hello, Dan!” said his father, looking 
up; and ‘‘ Hello, father!” said Dan. Being 
alone, the father and son not only shook 
hands, but kissed each other, as they used 
to do in meeting after an absence when 
Dan was younger. 

He had closed his father’s door with 
his left hand in giving his right, and now 
he said at once, ‘‘ Father, ve come home 
to tell you that I’m engaged to be mar- 
ried.” 

Dan had prearranged his father’s be- 
havior at this announcement, but he now 
perceived that he would have to modify 
the scene if it were to represent the facts. 
His father did not brighten all over and 
demand, ‘‘ Miss Pasmer, of course?” He 
contrived to hide whatever start the news 
had given him, and was some time in ask- 
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ing, with his soft lisp, ‘‘Isn’t that rather 
sudden, Dan?” 

“Well, not for me,” said Dan, laugh- 
ing uneasily. ‘‘It’s—you know her, fa- 
ther—Miss Pasmer.” 

‘“‘Oh yes,” said his father, certainly not 
with displeasure, and yet not with en- 
thusiasm. 

‘“‘T’ve had ever since Class Day to think 
it over, and it—came to a climax yester- 
day.” 

‘‘And then you stopped thinking,” said 
his father—to gain time, it appeared to 
Dan. 

“Yes, sir,”’saidDan. ‘“‘Thaven’tthought 
since.” 

““Well,” said his father, with an amuse- 
ment which was not unfriendly. Headd- 
ed, after a moment, ‘‘ But I thought that 
had. been broken off,” and Dan’s instinct 
penetrated to the lurking fact that his 
father must have talked the rupture over 
with his mother, and not wholly regret- 
ted it. 

“There was a kind of—hitch at one 
time,” he admitted; ‘‘but it’s all right 
now.” 

“Well, well,” said his father, ‘this is 
great news—great news,” and he seemed 
to be shaping himself to the new posture 
of affairs, while giving it a conditional 
recognition. ‘‘She’s a beautiful crea- 
ture.” 

“Isnt she?” cried Dan, with a little 
break in his voice, for he had found his 
father’s manner rather trying. ‘And 
she’s good too. I assure you that she is 
-—she is simply perfect every way.” 

‘“Well,” said the elder Mavering, ris- 
ing and pulling down the rolling top of 
his desk, ‘I’m glad to hear it, for your 
sake, Dan. Have you been up at the 
house yet?” 

“No; I’m just off the train.” 

“How is her mother—how is Mrs. Pas- 
mer? All well?” 

‘Yes, sir,” said Dan; “ they’re all very 
well. You don’t know Mr. Pasmer, I be- 
lieve, sir, do you?” 

“Not since college. 
son is he?” 

““He’s very refined and quiet. 
handsome. Very courteous. 
indeed.” 

“AN! that’s good,” said Elbridge Mav- 
ering, with the effect of not having been 
very attentive to his son’s answer. 

They walked up the long slope of the 
hill-side on which the house stood, over- 


What sort of per- 


Very 
Very nice 
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looking the valley where the Works were, 
and fronting the plateau across the river 
where the village of operatives’ houses 
was scattered. The paling light of what 
had been a very red sunset flushed them, 
and brought out the picturesqueness which 
the architect, who designed them for a 
particular effect in the view from the 
owner’s mansion, had intended. 

A good carriage road followed the easi- 
est line of ascent toward this edifice, and 
reached a gateway. Within it began to 
describe a curve bordered with asphalted 
footways to the broad veranda of the 
house, and then descended again to the 
gate. The grounds enclosed were plant- 
ed with deciduous shrubs, which had now 
mostly dropped their leaves, and clumps 
of firs darkening in the evening light, 
with the gleam of some garden statues 
shivering about the lawn next the house. 
The breeze grew colder and stiffer as the 
father and son mounted toward the man- 
sion, which Dan used to believe was like 
a chateau, with its Mansard-roof and 
dormer-windows and chimneys. It now 
blocked its space sharply out of the thin 
pink of the western sky, and its lights 
sparkled with a wintry keenness which 
had often thrilled Dan when he climbed 
the hill from the station in former home- 
comings. Their brilliancy gave him a 
strange sinking of the heart for no rea- 
son. He and his father had kept up a 
sort of desultory talk about Alice, and he 
could not have said that his father had 
seemed indifferent; he had touched the 
affair only too acquiescently; it was pain- 
fully like everything else. When they 
came in full sight of the house, Dan left 
the subject, as he realized presently, from 
a reasonless fear of being overheard. 

“It seems much later here, sir, than it 


' does in Boston,” he said, glancing round 


at the maples, which stood ragged, with 
half their leaves blown from them. 

‘Yes; we're in the hills, and we're 
further north,” answered his father. 
‘‘There’s Minnie.” 

Dan had seen his sister on the veranda, 
pausing at sight of him, and puzzled to 
make out who was with her father. He 
had an impulse to hail her with a shout, 
but he could not. In his last walk with 
her he had told her that he should never 
marry, and they had planned to live to- 
gether. It was a joke; but now he felt 
as if he had come to rob her of something, 
and he walked soberly on with his father. 
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“Why, Dan, you good-for-nothing fel- 
low!” she called out when he came near 
enough to be unmistakable, and ran down 
the steps to kiss him. ‘‘What in the 
world are you doing here?) When did 
youcome? Why didn’t you hollo, instead 
of letting me stand here guessing? You're 
not sick, are you?” 

The father got himself in-doors unno- 
ticed in the excitement of the brother's 
arrival. This would have been the best 
moment for Dan to tell his sister of his 
engagement; he knew it, but he parried 
her curiosity about his coming; and then 
his sister Eunice came out, and he could 
not speak. They all went together into 
the house, flaming with naphtha gas, and 
with the steam heat already on, and Dan 
said he would take his bag to his room, 
and then come down again. He knew 
he had left them to think that there was 
something very mysterious in his coming, 
and while he washed away the grime of 
his journey he was planning how to ap- 
pear perfectly natural when he should 
get back to his sisters. He recollected 
that he had not asked either them or his 
father how his mother was, but it was 
certainly not because his: mind was not 
full of her. Alice now seemed very re- 
mote from him, further even than his 
gun, or his boyish collection of moths 
and butterflies, on which his eye fell in 
roving about his room. For a bitter in- 
stant it seemed to him as if they were all 
alike toys, and in a sudden despair he 
asked himself what had become of his hap- 
piness. It was scarcely half a day since 
he had parted in transport from Alice. 

He made pretexts to keep from return- 
ing at once to his sisters, and it was near- 
ly half an hour before he went down to 
them. By that time his father was with 
them in the library, and they were wait- 
ing tea for him. 


XXIX. 


A family of rich people in the country, 
apart from intellectual interests, is apt to 
gormandize; and the Maverings always 
sat down to a luxurious table, which was 
most abundant and tempting at the meal 
they called tea, when the invention of the 
Portuguese man-cook was taxed to supply 
the demands of appetites at once eager 
and fastidious. They prolonged the meal 
as much as possible in winter, and Dan 
used to like to get home just in time for 
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tea when he came up from Harvard; it 
was always very jolly, and he brought a 
boy’s hunger to its abundance. The din- 
ing-room, full of shining light, and heat- 
ed from the low-down grate, was a plea- 
sant place. -But now his spirits failed to 
rise with the physical cheer; he was al- 
most bashfully silent; he sat cowed in the 
presence of his sisters, and careworn in 
the place where he used to be so gay and 
bold. They were waiting to have him 
begin about himself, as he always did 
when he had been away, and were ready 
to sympathize with his egotism, whatever 
new turn it took. He mystified them by 
asking about them and their affairs, and 
by dealing in futile generalities, instead 
of launching out with any business that 
he happened at the time to be full of. 
But he did not attend to their answers to 
his questions; he was absent-minded, and 
only knew that his face was flushed, and 
that he was obviously ill at ease. 

His younger sister turned from him im- 
patiently at last. ‘‘Father, what 7s the 
matter with Dan ?” 

Her bold recognition of their common 
constraint broke it down. Dan looked at 
his father with helpless consent, and his 
father said, quietly, ‘‘He tells me he’s en- 
gaged.” 

“What nonsense!” said his sister Eu- 
nice. 

‘““Why, Dan!” cried Minnie; and he 
felt a reproach in her words which the 
words did not express. A. silence fol- 
lowed, in which the father alone went on 
ee his supper. ‘The girls sat staring at 

an with incredulous eyes. He became 
suddenly angry. 

‘‘T don’t know what’s so very extraor- 
dinary about it, or why there should be 
such a pother,” he began; and he knew 
that he was insolently ignoring abundant 
reasons for pother, if there had been any 
pother. ‘‘ Yes, I’m engaged.” : 

He expected now that they would be- 
lieve him, and ask whom he was engaged 
to; but apparently they were still unable 
to, vealize it. He was obliged to go on. 
“Tm engaged to Miss Pasmer.” 

“Mo Miss Pasmer !” repeated Eunice. 

“But I thought—” Minnie began, and 
then stopped. 

Dan commanded his temper by a 
strong effort, and condescended to ex- 
plain. ‘‘ There was a misunderstanding, 
but it’s all right now; I only met her yes- 
terday, and—it’s all right.” He had to 
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keep on ignoring what had passed be- 
tween him and his sisters during the 
month he spent at home after his return 
from Campobello. He did not wish to do 
so; he would have been glad to laugh over 
that epoch of ill-concealed heart - break 
with them; but the way they had taken 
the fact of his engagement made it impos- 
sible. He was forced to keep them at a 
distance; they forced him. ‘‘I’m glad,” 
he added, bitterly, ‘“‘that the news seems 
to be so agreeable to my family. Thank 
you for your cordial congratulations.” 
He swallowed a large cup of tea, and kept 
looking down. 

‘How silly!” said Eunice, who was 
much the oldest of the three. ‘‘ Did you 
expect us to fall upon your neck before 
we could believe it wasn’t a hoax of fa- 
ther’s ?” 

‘*A hoax!” Dan burst out. 

“T suppose,” said Minnie, with mock 
meekness, ‘‘that if we’re to be devoured, 
it’s no use saying we didn’t roil the brook. 
T'm sure I congratulate you, Dan, with all 
my heart,” she added, with a trembling 
voice. 

‘“*T congratulate Miss Pasmer,” said Eu- 
nice, ‘‘on securing such a very reasonable 
husband.” 

When Eunice first became a young 
lady she was so much older than Dan 
that in his mother’s absence she some- 
times authorized herself to box his ears, 
till she was finally overthrown in battle 
by the growing boy. She still felt herself 
so much his tutelary genius that she could 
not let the idea of his engagement awe her, 
or keep her from giving him a needed les- 
son. Dan jumped to his feet, and passion- 
ately threw his napkin on his chair. 

‘‘There, that will do, Eunice!” inter- 
posed the father. ‘‘Sit down, Dan, and 
don’t be an ass, if you are engaged. Do 
you expect to come up here with a bomb- 
shell in your pocket and explode it among 
us without causing any commotion? We 
all desire your happiness, and we are glad 
if you think you've found it, but we want 
to have time to realize it. We had only 
adjusted our minds to the apparent fact 
that you hadwt found it when you were 
here before.” His father began very se- 
verely, but when he ended with this re- 
cognition of what they had all blinked 
till then, they laughed together. 

“My pillow isn’t dry yet, with the tears 
I shed for you, Dan,” said Minnie, de- 
murely: 
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“T shall haye to countermand my 
mourning,” said Eunice, ‘‘and wear loud- 
er colors than ever. Unless,” she added, 
‘““Miss Pasmer changes her mind again.” 

This divination of the past gave them 
all a chance for another laugh, and Dan’s 
sisters began to reconcile themselves to 
the fact of his engagement, if not to Miss 
Pasmer. In what was abstractly so dis- 
agreeable there was the comfort that they 
could joke about his happiness; they had 
not felt free to make light of his misery 
when he was at home before. They be- 
gan to ask all the questions they could 
think of as to how and when, and they 
assimilated the fact more and more in ac- 
quiring these particulars and making a 
mock of them and him. 

‘Of course you haven't got her photo- 
graph,” suggested Eunice. ‘‘ You know 
we've never had the pleasure of meeting 
the young lady yet.” 

“Yes,” Dan owned, blushing, ‘‘I have. 
She thought I might like to show it to 
mother. But it isn’t—” 

‘A very good one—they never are,” 
said Minnie. 

‘‘And it was taken several years ago— 
they always are,” said Eunice. 

‘* And she doesn’t photograph well, any- 
way.” 

‘*And this one was just after a long fit 
of sickness.” 

Dan drew it out of his pocket, after 
some fumbling for it, while he tolerated 
their gibes. 

Eunice put her nose to it. ‘‘I hope it’s 
your cigarettes it smells of,” she said. 

““Yes; she doesn’t use the weed,” an- 
swered Dan. 

‘Oh, I didn’t mean that, exactly,” re- 
turned his sister, holding the picture off 
at arm’s-length, and viewing it critically 
with contracted eyes. 

Dan could not help laughing. ‘‘I don’t 
think it’s been near any other cigar case,” 
he answered, tranquilly. 

Minnie looked at it very near to, cov- 
ering all but the face with her hand. 
“Dan, she’s lovely!” she cried, and Dan’s 
heart leaped into his throat as he grateful- 
ly met his sister’s eyes. 

“You'll like her, Min.” 

Eunice took the photograph from her 
for a second scrutiny. ‘‘She’s certainly 
very stylish. Rather a beak of a nose, 
and alittle too bird-likeon the whole. But 
she isn’t so bad. Is it like her ?” she ask- 
ed, with a glance at her father. 
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“I might say—after looking,” he re- 
plied. 

“True! I didn’t know but Dan had 
shown it to you as soon as you met. He 
seemed to be in such a hurry to let us all 
know.” 

The father said, ‘‘I don’t think it flat- 
ters her,” and he looked at it more care- 
fully. ‘‘ Not much of her mother there?” 
he suggested to Dan. 

‘‘No, sir; she’s more like her father,” 

“Well, after all this excitement, I be- 
lieve I'll have another cup of tea, and take 
something to eat, if Miss Pasmer’s photo- 
graph doesn’t object,” said Eunice, and 
she replenished her cup and plate. 

“What colored hair and eyes has she, 
Dan ?” asked Minnie. 

He had to think so as to be exact. 
“Well, you might say they were black, 
her eyebrows are so dark. But I believe 
they’re a sort of grayish-blue.” 

‘‘Not an uncommon color for eyes,” 
said Eunice, ‘“‘but rather peculiar for 
hair.” 

They got to making fun of the picture, 
and Dan told them about Alice and her 
family; the father left them at the table, 
and then came back with word from 
Dan’s mother that she was ready to see 
him, 


XXX. 


By eight o'clock in the evening the pain 
with which every day began for Mrs. 
Mavering was lulled, and her jarred 
neryes were stayed by the opiates till she 
fell asleep about midnight. In this in- 
terval the family gathered into her room, 
and brought her their news and the cheer 
of their health. The girls chattered on 
one side of her bed, and their father sat 
with his newspaper on the other, and read 
aloud the passages which he thought 
would interest her, while she lay propped 
among her pillows, brilliantly eager for 
the world opening this glimpse of itself to 
her shining eyes. That was on her good 
nights when the drugs did their work, but 
there were times when they failed, and 
the day’s agony prolonged itself through 
the evening, and the sleep won at last was 
a heavy stupor, Then the sufferer’s tem- 
per gave way under the stress; she be- 
came the torment she suffered, and tore 
the hearts she loved. Most of all she af- 
flicted the man who had been so faithful 
to her misery, and maddened him to re- 
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prisals, of which he afterward abjectly re- 
pented. Her tongue was sharpened by 
pain, and pitilessly skilled to inculpate 
and to punish; it pierced and burned like 
fire; but when a good day came again she 
made it up to the victims by the angelic 
sweetness and sanity which they felt was 
her real self; the cruelty was only the 
mask of her suffering. 

When she was better they brought to 
her room anybody who was staying with 
them, and she liked them to be jolly 
in the spacious chamber. The pleasant- 
est things of the house were assembled, 
and all its comforts. concentrated, in the 
place which she and they knew she should 
quit but onee. It was made gay with 
flowers and pictures; it was the salon for 
those fortunate hours when she became 
the lightest and blithest of the company in 
it, and made the youngest guest forget that 
there was sickness or pain in the world 
by the spirit with which she ignored her 
own. Her laugh became young again; 
she joked; she entered into what they 
were doing and reading and thinking, 
and sent them away full of the sympathy 
which in this mood of hers she had for 
every mood in others. Girls sighed out 
their wonder and envy to her daugh- 
ters when they left her; the young men 
whom she captivated with her divination 
of their passions or ambitions went away 
celebrating her supernatural knowledge 
of human nature. The next evening after 
some night of rare and happy excitement, 
the family saw her nurse carrying the pic- 
tures and flowers and vases out of her 
room, in sign of her renunciation of them 
all, and assembled silently, shrinkingly, 
in her chamber, to take each their portion 
of her anguish, of the blame and the pen- 
alty. The household adjusted itself to her 
humors, for she was supreme in it. 

When Dan used to come home from 
Harvard she put on a pretty cap for him, 
and distinguished him as company by 
certain laces hiding her wasted frame, 
and giving their pathetic coquetry to her 
transparent wrists. He was her favorite, 
and the girls acknowledged him so, and 
made their fun of her for spoiling him. 
He found out as he grew up that her 
broken health dated from his birth, and 
at first this deeply affected him; but his 
young life soon lost the keenness of the 
impression, and he loved his mother be- 
cause she loved him, and not because she 
had been dying for him so many years. 
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As he now came into her room, and the 
waiting-woman went out of it with her 
usual ‘‘ Well, Mr. Dan!” the tenderness 
which filled him at sight of his mother 
was mixed with that sense of guilt which 
had tormented him at times ever since he 
met his sisters. He was going to take 
himself from her; he realized that. 

“Well, Dan!” she called, so gayly that 
he said to himself, ‘‘No, father hasn’t 
told her anything about it,” and was in- 
stantly able to answer her as cheerfully, 
‘Well, mother!” 

He bent over her to kiss her, and the 
odor of the clean linen mingling with 
that of the opium, and the cologne with 
which she had tried to banish its scent, 
opened to him one of those vast reaches 
of associations which perfumes can un- 
lock, and he saw her lying there through 
those years of pain, as many as half his 
life, and suddenly the tears gushed into 
his eyes, and he fell on his knees, and hid 
his face in the bedclothes and sobbed. 

She kept smoothing his head, which 
shook under her thin hand, and saying, 
‘Poor Dan! poor Dan!”. but did not ques- 
tion him. He knew that she knew what 
he had come to tell her, and that his tears, 
which had not been meant for that, had 
made interest with her for him and his 
cause, and that she was already on his 
side. 

He tried boyishly to dignify the situa- 
tion when he lifted his face, and he said, 
“I didn’t mean to come boohooing to you 
in this way, and I’m ashamed of myself.” 

“Tknow, Dan; but you’ ve been wrought 
up, and I don’t wonder. You mustn’t 
mind your father and your sisters. Of 
course they’re rather surprised, and they 
don't like your taking yourself from them 
—we none of us do.” 

At these honest words Dan tried to be- 
come honest too. Atleast he dropped his 
pretence of dignity, and became as a little 
child in his simple greed for sympathy. 
“But it isn’t necessarily that; is it, mo- 
ther ?” 

‘Yes, it’s all that, Dan; and it’s all 
right, because it’s that. We don’t like it, 
but our not liking it has nothing to do 
with its being right or wrong.” 

“I supposed that father would have 
been pleased, any way, for he has seen her, 
and—and— Of course the girls haven’t, 
but I think they might have trusted my 
judgment a little. I’m not quite a fool.” 

His mother smiled. “Oh, it isn’t a 
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question of the wisdom of your choice; 
it’s the unexpectedness. We all saw that 
you were very unhappy when you were 
here before, and we supposed it had gone 
wrong.” 

‘*Tt had, mother,” said Dan. ‘‘She re- 
fused me at Campobello. But it was a 
misunderstanding, and as soon as we 
met—” 

“T knew you had met again, and what 
you had come home for, and I told your 
father so, when he came to say you were 
here.” 

‘“‘Did you, mother?” he asked, charmed 
at her having guessed that. 

“Yes. She must be a good girl to send 
you straight home to tell us.” 

‘“You knew I wouldn’t have thought 
of that myself,” said Dan, joyously. ‘‘T 
wanted to write; I thought that would 
do just as well. I hated to leave her, but 
she made me come. She is the best, and 
the wisest, and the most unselfish— Oh, 
mother, I can’t tell you about her! You 
must see her. You can’t realize her till 
you see her,mother. You’ll like each oth- 
er, ’m sure of that. You're just alike.” 
It seemed to Dan that they were exactly 
alike. 

“Then perhaps we sha’n’t,” suggested 
his mother. ‘‘ Let me see her picture.” 

‘“How did you know I had it? If it 
hadn’t been for her, I shouldn’t have 
brought any. She put it into my pocket 
just as I was leaving. She said you would 
all want to see what she looked like.” 

He had taken it out of his pocket, and 
he held it, smiling fondly upon it. Alice 
seemed to smile back at him. He had 
lost her in the reluctance of his father and 
sisters; and now his mother—it was his 
mother who had given her to him again. 
He thought how tenderly he loved his 
mother. 

When he could yield her the photo- 
graph she looked long and silently at it. 
“She has a great deal of character, Dan.” 

“There you’ve hit it,mother! I’d vath- 
er you would have said that than any- 
thing else. But don’t you think she’s 
beautiful? She’s the gentlest creature, 
when you come to know her! I was aw- 
fully afraid of her at first. I thought she 
was very haughty. But she isn’t at all. 
She’s really very self-depreciatory; she 
thinks she isn’t good enough forme. You 
ought to hear her talk, mother, as I have. 
She’s full.of the noblest ideals—of being 
of some use in the world, of being self-de- 
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voted, and—all that kind of thing. And 
you can see that she’s capable of it. Her 
aunt's in a Protestant sisterhood,” he said, 
with a solemnity which did not seem to 
communicate itself to his mother, for Mrs. 
Mavering smiled. Dan smiled too, and 
said: ‘‘But I can’t tell you about Alice, 
mother. She’s perfect.” His heart over- 
flowed with proud delight in her, and he 
was fool enough to add; ‘‘She’s so affec- 
tionate!” 

His mother kept herself from laughing. 
‘*T dare say she is, Dan—with you.” Then 
she hid all but her eyes with the photo- 
graph and gave way. 

‘What a donkey!” said Dan, meaning 
himself. ‘‘IfI go on, I shall disgust you 
with her. What I mean is that she isn’t 
at all proud, as I used to think she was.” 

‘‘No girl is, under the circumstances. 
She has all she can do to be proud of 
you.” 

“Do you think so, mother?” he said, 
enraptured with the notion. ‘‘I’ve done 
my best—or my worst—not to give her 
any reason to be so.” 

‘She doesn't want any—the less the 
better. “You silly boy! Don’t you sup- 
pose she wants to make you out of the 
whole cloth, just-as you do with her? 
She doesn’t want any facts to start with; 
they’d be in the way. Well, now, I can 
make out,with your help, what the young 
lady is; but what are the father and mo- 
ther? They’re rather important in these 
cases.” 

‘Oh, they’re the nicest kind of people,” 
said Dan, in optimistic generalization. 
‘‘Vou'd like Mrs. Pasmer. She’s awful- 
ly nice.” 

_ “Do you say that because you think I 
wouldn’t ?” asked his mother. ‘‘Isn’t she 
rather sly and humbugging ?” 

‘‘ Well, yes, she is, to a certain extent,” 
Dan admitted, with a laugh. ‘‘ But she 
doesn’t mean any harm by it. She's ex- 
tremely kind-hearted.” 

“To you? Idare say. And Mr. Pas- 
mer is rather under her thumb?” 

‘Well, yes, you might say thumb,” 
Dan consented, feeling it useless to defend 
the Pasmers against this analysis. 

“We won't say heel,” returned his mo- 
ther; ‘‘we’re too polite. And your fa- 
ther says he had the reputation in college 
of being one of the most selfish fellows 
in the world. He’s never done anything 
since but lose most of his money. He’s 
been absolutely idle and useless all his 
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days.” She turned her vivid blue eyes 
suddenly upon her son’s. 

Dan winced. ‘‘ You know how hard 
father is upon people who haven’t done 
anything. It’s a mania of his. Of course 
Mr. Pasmer doesn’t show to advantage 
where there’s no—no leisure class.” 

“Poor man!” 

Dan was going to say, ‘‘ He’s very ami- 
able, though,” but’ he was afraid of his 
mother’s retorting, ‘‘To you?” and he held 
his peace, looking chapfallen. 

Whether his mother took pity on him 
or not, her next sally was consoling. 
‘“But your Alice may not take after ei- 
ther of them. Her father is the worst of 
his breed, it seems; the rest are useful peo- 
ple, from what your father knows, and 
there’s a great deal to be hoped for col- 
laterally. She had an uncle in college at 
the same time who was everything that 
her father was not.” 

‘One of her aunts is in one of those 
Protestant religious houses in England,” 
repeated Dan. 

“Oh!” said his mother, shortly, ‘‘I 
don’t know that I like that particularly. 
But probably she isn’t useless there. Is 
Alice very religious ?” 

‘*Well, I suppose,” said Dan, with a 
smile for the devotions that came into his 
thought, ‘“‘she’s what would be called 
*Piscopal pious.” 

Mrs. Mavering referred to the photo- 
graph, which she still held in her hand. 
‘‘ Well, she’s pure and good, at any rate. 
I suppose you look forward to a long en: 
gagement ?” : 

Dan was somewhat taken aback at a 
supposition so very contrary to what was 
in his mind. ‘‘ Well, I don’t know. 
Why ?” 

‘Tt might be said that you are very 
young. How old is Agnes— Alice, I 
mean ?” 

“Twenty-one. But now, look here, mo- 
ther! It’s no use considering such a thing 
in the abstract, is it ?” 

‘‘No,” said his mother, with a smile 
for what might be coming. 

‘This is the way I’ve been viewing it; 
I may say it's the way Alice has been 
viewing it—or Mrs. Pasmer, rather.” 

“Decidedly Mrs. Pasmer, rather. 
ter be honest, Dan.” 

“Tlldo my best. Iwas thinking, hop- 
ing, that is, that as I’m going right into 
the business—have gone into it already, 
in fact—and could begin life at once, that 
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perhaps there wouldn’t be much sense in 
waiting a great while.” 

“ce Yes ev 

‘That's all. That is, if you and father 
are agreed.” He reflected upon this pro- 
vision, and added, with a laugh of con- 
fusion and pleasure: ‘‘It seems to be so 
very much more of a family affair than I 
used to think it was.” 

“You thought it concerned just you 
and her?” said his mother, with arch 
sympathy. * 

‘Well, yes.” 

‘Poor fellow! 
that, you may be sure. 
mother did.” 

- ““What Mrs. Pasmer doesn’t know isn’t 
probably worth knowing,” said Dan, with 
an amused sense of her omniscience. 

‘*T thought so,” sighed his mother, 
smiling too. ‘‘And now you begin to 
find out that it concerns the families in 
all their branches on both sides.” 

“Oh, if it stopped at the families and 
their ramifications! But it seems to take 
in society and the general public.” 

“So it does—more than you can real- 
ize. You can’t get married to yourself 
alone, as young people think; and if you 
don’t marry happily, you sin against the 
peace and comfort of the whole commu- 
nity.” 

“Yes, that’s what I'm chiefly looking 
out for now. I don’t want any of those 
people in Central Africa to suffer. That’s 
the reason I want to marry Alice at 
the earliest opportunity. But I suppose 
there’ll have to be a Mavering embassy to 
the high contracting powers of the other 
part now ?” 

‘Your father and one of the girls had 
better go down.” 

oe Yes pad 
_ ‘And invite Mr. and Mrs. Pasmer and 
their daughter to come up here.” 

‘All on probation ?” 

‘Oh no. If yow’re pleased, Dan—” 

“Tam, mother—measurably.” They 
both laughed at his mild way of put- 
ting it. 

‘Why, then it’s to be supposed that 
we're all pleased. You needn’t bring the 
whole Pasmer family home to live with 
you, if you do marry them all.” 

“No,” said Dan, and suddenly he be- 
came very distraught. It flashed through 
him that his mother was expecting him { to 
come home with Alice to live, and that 
she would not be at all pleased with his 
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At any rate, her 
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scheme of a European sojourn, which Mrs. 
Pasmer had so cordially adopted. He 
was amazed that he had not thought of 
that, but he refused to see any difficulty 
which his happiness could not cope with. 

‘‘No, there’s that view of it,” he said, 
jollily; and he buried his momentary 
anxiety out of sight, and, as it were, 
danced upon its grave. ' Nevertheless, he 
had a desire to get quickly away from the 
spot. ‘‘I hope the Mavering embassy 
won't be a great while getting ready to 
go,” he said. ‘‘Of course it’s all right; 
but I shouldn’t want an appearance of re- 
luctance exactly, you know; mother; and 
if there should be much of an interval be- 
tween my getting back and their coming 
on, don’t you know, why, the cat might 
let herself out of the bag.” 


‘“What cat?” asked his mother, de- 
murely. 
‘“Well, you know, you haven't re- 


ceived my engagement with unmingled 
enthusiasm, and—and I suppose they 
would find it out from me—from my man- 
ner; and—and I wish they’d come along 
pretty soon, mother.” 

‘*Poor boy! I’m afraid the cat got out 
of the bag when Mrs. Pasmer came to the 
years of discretion. But you sha’n’t be 
left a prey to her. They shall go back 
with you. Ring the bell, and let’s talk it 
over with them now.” 

Dan joyfully obeyed. He could see 
that his mother was all on fire with inter- 
est in his affair, and that the idea of some- 
how circumventing Mrs. Pasmer by prompt 
action was fascinating her. 

His sisters came up at once, and his fa- 
ther followed a moment later. They all 
took their cue from the mother’s gayety, 
and began talking and laughing, except 
the father, who sat looking on with a 
smile at their lively spirits and the jokes 
of which Dan became the victim. Each 
family has its own fantastic medium, in 
which it gets affairs to relieve them of 
their concrete seriousness, and the May- 
erings now did this with Dan’s engage- 
ment, and played with it as an airy ab- 
straction. They debated the character of 
the embassy which was to be sent down 
to Boston on their behalf, and it was de- 
cided that Eunice had better go with her 
father, as representing more fully the age 
and respectability of the family: at first 
glance the Pasmers would take her for 
Dan’s mother, and this would be a tre- 
mendous advantage. 
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‘* And if Ilike the ridiculous little chit,” 
said Eunice, ‘‘T think I shall let Dan mar- 
ry her at once. I see no reason why he 
shouldn’t, and I couldn’t stand a long en- 
gagement; I should break it off.” 

‘*T cuess there are others who will have 
something to say about that,” retorted the 

“younger sister. ‘‘T’ve always wanted a 

long engagement in this family, and as 
there seems to be no chance for it with 
the ladies, I wish to make the most of 
Dan’s. I always like it where the hero 
gets sick and the heroine nurses him. I 
want Dan to get sick, and have Alice come 
here and take care of him.” 

“No; this marriage must take place at 
once. What do you say, father?” asked 
Eunice. 

Her father sat, enjoying the talk, at the 
foot of the bed, with a tendency to doze. 
“You might ask Dan,” he said, with a 
lazy cast of his eye toward his son. 

‘Dan has nothing to do with it.” 

“Dan shall not be consulted.” 

The two girls stormed upon their father 
with their different reasons. 

‘Now I will tell you— Girls, be still!” 
their mother broke in. “Listen to me: I 
have an idea.” 

‘‘Tisten to her: she has an idea!” echoed 
Eunice, in recitative. 

‘Will you be quiet?” demanded the 
mother. 

“We will be du-u-mb!” 

When they became so, at the verge of 
their mother’s patience, of which they 
knew the limits, she went on: ‘I think 
Dan had better get married at once.” 

“‘There, Minnie!” 

“But what does Dan say ?” 

“‘T will—make the sacrifice,” said Dan, 
meekly. 

“Noble boy! ‘That’s exactly what 
Washington said to his mother when she 
asked him not to go to sea,” said Minnie. 

“And then he went into the militia, 
and made it all right with himself that 
way,” said Eunice. ‘‘Dan can’t play 
his filial piety on this family. Go on, 
mother.” 

““T want him to bring his wife home, 
and live with us,” continued his mother. 

“Tn the L part!” cried Minnie, clasping 
her hands in rapture. ‘‘ I’ve always said 
what a perfect little apartment it was by 
itself.” 

“Well, don’t say it again, then,” re- 
turned her sister. ‘‘Always is often 
enough. Well, in the L part— Go on, 
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mother! Don’task where you were, when 
it’s so exciting.” 

“I don’t care whether it’s in the L part 
or not. There’s plenty of room in the 
great barn of a place everywhere.” 

‘But what about his taking care of the 
business in Boston?” suggested Eunice, 
looking at her father. 

‘““There’s no hurry about that.” 

‘And about the excursion to esthetic 
centres abroad ?” Minnie added, 

“That could be managed,” said her fa- 
ther, with the same ironical smile. 

The mother and the girls went on wild- 
ly planning Dan’s future for him. It was 
all in a strain of extravagant burlesque. 
But he could not take his part in it with 
his usual zest. He laughed and joked 
too, but at the bottom of his heart was an 
uneasy remembrance of the different fu- 
ture he had talked over with Mrs. Pasmer 
so confidently. But he said to himself 
buoyantly at last that it would come out 
all right. His mother would give in, or 
else Alice could reconcile her mother to 
whatever seemed really best. 

He parted from his mother with fond 
gayety. His sisters came out of the room 
with him. 

“Tm perfectly sore with laughing,” 
said Minnie. ‘It seems like old times— 
doesn’t it, Dan ?—such a gale with mo- 
ther.” 


XXXII, 


An engagement must always be a little 
incredible at first to the families of the 
betrothed, and especially to: the family of 
the young man; in the girl’s, the mother, 
at least, will have a more realizing sense 
of the situation. If there are elder sis- 
ters who have been accustomed to regard 
their brother as very young, he will seem 
all the younger because in such a matter 
he has treated himself as if he were a 
man; and Eunice Mavering said, after 
seeing the Pasmers, ‘‘ Well, Dan, it’s all 
well enough, I suppose, but it seems too 
ridiculous.” 

‘““What’s ridiculous about it, I should 
like to know ?” he demanded. 

‘©Oh,I don’t know. Who'll look after 
you when you're married? Oh, I forgot 
Ma’am Pasmer!” 

“‘T guess we shall be able to look after 
ourselves,” said Dan, a little sulkily. 

“Yes, if you'll be allowed to,” insinu- 
ated his sister. 
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They spoke at the end of a talk, in 
which he had fretted at the reticence of 
both his sister and his father concerning 
the Pasmers, whom they had just been to 
see. He was vexed with his father, be- 
cause he felt that he had been influenced 
by Eunice, and had somehow gone back 
on him. He was vexed and he was 
grieved because his father had left them 
at the door of the hotel without saying 
anything in praise of Alice, beyond the 
generalities that would not carry favor 
with Eunice; and he was depressed with 
a certain sense of Alice’s father and mo- 
ther, which seemed to have imparted it- 
self to him from the others, and to be the 
Mavering opinion of them. He could no 
longer see Mrs, Pasmer harmless if trivial, 
and good-hearted if inveterately schem- 
ing; he could not see the dignity and re- 
finement which he had believed in Mr. 
Pasmer; they had both suffered a sort 
of shrinkage or collapse, from which he 
could not rehabilitate them. But this 
would have been nothing if his sister’s 
and his father’s eyes, through which he 
seemed to have been looking, had not 
shown him Alice in a light in which she 
appeared strange and queer almost to ec- 
centricity. He was hurt at this effect 
from their want of sympathy, his pride 
was touched, and he said to himself that 
he should not fish for Eunice’s praise; 
but he found himself saying, without sur- 
prise, “I suppose you will do what you 
can to prejudice mother and Min.” 

“Isnt that a little previous?” asked 
Eunice. ‘Have I said anything against 
Miss Pasmer ?” 

“You haven't because you couldn't,” 
said Dan, with foolish bitterness. 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that. She’s 
a human being, I suppose—at least that 
was the impression I got from her pav- 
entage.” 

“What have you got to say against her 
parents ?” demanded Dan, savagely. 

“Oh, nothing. I didn’t come down 
‘e Boston to denounce the Pasmer fam- 
ily.” 

“‘T suppose you didn’t like their being 
in.a flat; you’d have liked to find them 
in a house on Commonwealth Avenue or 
Beacon Street.” 

“T'llown I’m asnob,” said Eunice, with 
maddening meekness. ‘‘ So's father.” 

‘They are connected with the best fam- 
ilies in the city, and they are in the best 
society. They do what they please, and 
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they live where they like. They have 
been so long in Europe that they don’t 
care for those silly distinctions. But what 
you say doesn’t harm them. It’s simply 
disgraceful to you; that’s all,” said Dan, 
furiously. 

“‘T’m glad it’s no worse, Dan,” said his 
sister, with a tranquil smile. ‘‘ And if 
you'll stop prancing up and down the 
room, and take a seat, and behave your- 
self in a Christian manner, I'll talk with 
you; and if you don’t, I won’t. Do you 
suppose I’m going to be bullied into liking 
them ?” 

“You can like them or not, as you 
please,” said Dan, sullenly; but he sat 
down, and waited decently for his sister 
to speak. ‘‘But you can’t abuse them— 
at least in my presence.” 

‘“‘T didn’t know men lost their heads 
as well as their hearts,” said Eunice. 
‘“Perhaps it’s only an exchange, though, 
and it’s Miss Pasmer’s head.” Dan start- 
ed, but did not say anything, and Eunice 
smoothly continued: ‘* No, I don’t believe 
it is. She looked like a sensible girl, and 
she talked sensibly. I should think she 
had a very good head. She has good 
manners, and she’s extremely pretty, and 
very graceful. I’m surprised she should 
be in love with such a simpleton.” 

‘“Oh, go on! Abuse me as much as 
you like,” said Dan. He was at once 
soothed by her praise of Alice. 

“No, it isn’t necessary to go on; the 
case is a little too obvious. But I think 
she will do very well. I hope you’re not 
marrying the whole family, though. I 
suppose that it’s always a question of 
which shall be scooped up. They will 
want to scoop you up, and we shall want 
to scoop her up. I dare say Ma’am Pas- 
mer has her little plan; what is it ?” 

Dan started at this touch on the quick, 
but he controlled himself, and said, with 
dignity, ‘‘I have my own plans.” 

“Well, you know what mother’s are,” 
returned Eunice, easily. ‘‘ You seem so 
cheerful that I suppose yours are quite 
the same, and you're just keeping them 
for a surprise.” She laughed provoking- 
ly, and Dan burst forth again: 

‘You seem to live to give people pain. 
You take a fiendish delight in torturing 
others. But if you think you can influ- 
ence me in the slightest degree, you're 
very much mistaken.” 

“Well, well, there! It sha’n’t be teased 
any more, soit sha’n’t! It shall have its 
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own way, it shall, and nobody shall say 
a word against its little girly’s mother.” 
Eunice rose from her chair, and patted 
Dan on the head as she passed to the ad- 
joining room. He caught her hand and 
flung it violently away; she shrieked 
with delight in his childish resentment, 
and left him sulking. She was gone two 
or three minutes, and when she came back 
it was in quite a different mood, as often 
happens with women in a little lapse of 
time. 

“Dan, I think Miss Pasmer is a beauti- 
ful girl, and I know we shall all like her, 
if you don’t set us against her by your ar- 
rogance. Of course we don’t know any- 
thing about her yet, and you don’t, really ; 
but she seems a very lovable little thing, 
and if she’s rather silent and undemon- 
strative, why, she'll be all the better for 
you: you've got demonstration enough for 
twenty. And I think the family are well 
enough. Mrs.Pasmeris thoroughly harm- 
less; and Mr. Pasmer is a most dignified 
personage; his eyebrows alone are worth 
the price of admission.” Dan could not 
help smiling. ‘‘All.that there is about 
it is, you mustn’t expect to drive people 
into raptures about them, and expect them 
to go grovelling round on their knees be- 
cause you do.” 

‘Oh, I know I’m an infernal idiot,” 
said Dan, yielding to the mingled sarcasm 
and flattery. ‘‘It’s because ’m so anx- 
ious, and you all seem so confoundedly 
provisional about it. Eunice, what do 
you suppose father really thinks ?” 

Eunice seemed tempted to a relapse into 
her teasing, but she did not yield. “ Oh, 
father’s all right—from your point of 
view. He’s been ridiculous from the 
first; perhaps that’s the reason he doesn’t 
feel obliged to expatiate and expand a 
great deal at present.” 

“Do you think so ?” cried Dan, instant- 
ly adopting her as an ally. 

“Well, if I say so, oughtn’t it to be 
enough ?” ; 

“Tt depends upon what else you say. 
Look here, now, Eunice!” Dan said, with 
a laughing mixture of fun and earnest, 
“what are you going to say to mother ? 
It's no use being disagreeable, is it? Of 
course I don’t contend for ideal perfection 
anywhere, and I don’t expect it. But 
there isn’t anything experimental about 
this thing, and don’t you think we had 
better all make the best of it ?” 

“That sounds very impartial.” 
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“Tt 7s impartial. 
terested spectator.” 

“Oh, quite.” 

**And don’t you suppose I understand 
Mr. and Mrs. Pasmer quite as well as you 
do? AIlTI say is that Alice is simply the 
noblest girl that ever breathed, and—” 

‘*Now you're talking sense, Dan!” 

“Well, what are you going to say 
when you get home, Eunice? Come!” 

““That we had better make the best 
of it.” 

‘* And what else ?” 

“That youre hopelessly infatuated; 
and that she will twist you round her 
finger.” 

‘* Well 2” 

‘But that you’ve had your own way 
so much, it will do you good to have some- 
body else’s awhile.” 

‘‘T cuess you're pretty solid,” said Dan, 
after thinking it over fora moment. ‘I 
don’t believe you’re going to make it 
hard for me, and I know you can make 
it just what you please. But I want you 
to be frank with mother. Of course I 
wish you felt about the whole affair just 
as I do, but if you’re right on the main 
question, I don’t care for the rest. Id 
rather mother would know just how you 
feel about it,” said Dan, with a sigh for 
the honesty which he felt to be not imme- 
diately attainable in his own case. 

‘‘ Well, I'll see what can be done,” Eu- 
nice finally assented. 

Whatever her feelings were in regard to 
the matter, she must have satisfied herself 
that the situation was not to be changed 
by her disliking it, and she began to talk 
so sympathetically with Dan that she soon 
had the whole story of his love out of him. 
They laughed a good deal together at it, 
but it convinced her that he had not been 
hoodwinked into the engagement. It is 
always the belief of a young man’s fami- 
ly, especially his mother and sisters, that 
unfair means have been used to win him, 
if the family of his betrothed are unknown 
to them; and it was a relief, if not exactly 
a comfort, for Eunice Mavering to find 
that Alice was as great a simpleton as 
Dan, and perhaps a sincerer simpleton. 


I'm a purely disin- 
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A. week later, in fulfilment of the ar- 
rangement made by Mrs. Pasmer and Ku- 
nice Mavering, Alice and her mother re- 
turned the formal visit of Dan’s people. 
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While Alice stood before the mirror in 
one of the sumptuously furnished rooms 
assigned them, arranging a ribbon for the 
effect upon Dan’s mother after dinner, and 
regarding its relation to her serious beau- 
ty, Mrs. Pasmer came in out of her cham- 
ber adjoining, and began to inspect the 
formal splendor of the place. 

‘““What a perfect man’s house!” she 
said, peering about. ‘‘ You can see that 
everything has been done to order. They 
have their own taste; they’re artistic 
enough for that—or the father is—and 
they’ve given orders to have things done 
so and so, and the New York upholsterer 
has come up and taken the measure of 
the rooms and done it. But it isn’t like 
New York, and it isn’t individual. The 
whole house is just like those girls’ tailor- 
made costumes in character. They were 
made in New York, but they don’t wear 
them with the New York style; there’s no 
more atmosphere about them than if they 
were young men dressed up. There isn’t 
a thing lacking in the house here; there’s 
an awful completeness; but even the or- 
naments seem laid on, like the hot and 
cold water. I never saw a handsomer, 
more uninviting room than that drawing- 
room. I suppose the etchings will come 
some time after supper. What do you 
think of it all, Alice 2” 

‘“Oh, I don’t know. They must be 
very rich,”’ said the girl, indifferently. 

“You can’t tell. Country people of a 
certain kind are apt to put everything on 
their backs and their walls and floors. 
Of course such a house here doesn’t mean 
what it would in town.” She examined 
the texture of the carpet more critically, 
and the curtains; she had no shame about 
a curiosity that made her daughter shrink. 

“Don’t, mamma!” pleaded the girl. 
“ What if they should come ?” 

‘‘They won’t come,” said Mrs. Pasmer; 
and her notice being called to Alice, she 
made her take off the ribbon. ‘‘ You’re 
better without it.” 

“Tm so nervous I don't know what 
I'm doing,” said Alice, removing it, with 
a whimper. 

““Well, I can’t have you breaking 
down!” cried her mother, warningly: she 
really wished to shake her, as a culmi- 
nation of her own conflicting emotions. 
‘* Alice, stop this instant! Stop it, I say!” 

‘‘But if I don’t like her?” whimpered 
Alice. 


‘*You’re not going to marry her. Now 
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stop! Here, bathe your eyes; they’re all 
red. Though I don’t know that it mat- 
ters. Yes, they'll expect you to have 
been crying,” said Mrs. Pasmer, seeing 
the situation more and more clearly. 
“It's perfectly natural.” But she took 
some cologne on a handkerchief, and re- 
composed Alice’s countenance for her. 
‘There, the color becomes you, and I 
never saw your eyes look so bright.” 

There was a pathos in their brilliancy 
which of course betrayed her to the May- 
ering girls. It softened Eunice, and en- 
couraged Minnie, who had been a little 
afraid of the Pasmers. They both kissed 
Alice with sisterly affection. Their fa- 
ther merely saw how handsome she look- 
ed, and Dan’s heart seemed to melt in his 
breast with tenderness. 

In recognition of the different habits of 
their guests, they had dinner instead of 
tea. The Portuguese cook had outdone 
himself, and course followed course in tri- 
umphal succession. Mrs. Pasmer praised 
it all with a sincerity that took away a 
little of the zest she felt in making flatter- 
ing speeches. 

Everything about the table was per- 
fect, but in a man’s fashion, like the rest 
of the house. It lacked the atmospheric 
charm, the otherwise indefinable grace, 
which a woman’s taste gives. It was in 
fact Elbridge Mavering’s taste which had 
characterized the whole; the daughters 
simply accepted and approved. 

‘“Yes,” said Eunice, ‘‘ we haven’t much 
else to do; so we eat. And Joe does his 
best to spoil us.” 

ce Joe p71 

‘* Joe’s the cook. All Portuguese cooks 
are Joe.” 

‘““How very amusing!” said Mrs. Pas- 
mer. ‘‘You must let me speak of your 
grapes. I never saw anything so—well! 
—except your roses.” 

“There you touch father in two tender 
spots. He cultivates both.” 

‘“Really? Alice, did you ever see any- 
thing like these roses ?”” 

Alice looked away from Dan a moment, 
and blushed to find that she had been look- 
ing so long at him. 

‘“Ah, I have,” said Mr. Mavering, gal- 
lantly. 

‘*Does he often do it?” asked Mrs. Pas- 
mer, in an obvious aside to Kunice. 

Dan answered for him. ‘‘He never 
had such a chance before.” 

Between coffee, which they drank at 
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table, and tea, which they were to take in 
Mrs. Mavering’s room, they acted upon a 
suggestion from Eunice that her father 
should show Mrs. Pasmer his rose-house. 
At one end of the dining-room was a little 
apse of glass full of flowering plants grow- 
ing out of the ground, and with a delicate 
fountain tinkling in their midst. Dan ran 
before the rest, and opened two glass doors 
in the further side of this half-bubble, and 
at the same time with a touch flashed up a 
succession of brilliant lights in some space 
beyond,from which there gushed in a wave 
of hot-house fragrance, warm, heavy, hu- 
mid. It wasa pretty little effect for guests 
new to the house, and was part of Elbridge 
Mayering’s pleasure in this feature of his 
place. Mrs. Pasmer responded with gen- 
erous sympathy, for if she really liked 
anything with her whole heart, it was an 
effect, and she traversed the half-bubble 
by its pebbled path, showering praises right 
and left with a fulness and accuracy that 
missed no detail, while Alice followed si- 
lently, her hand in Minnie Mavering’s, 
and cold with suppressed excitement. The 
rose-house was divided by a wall, pierced 
with frequent doorways, over which the 
trees were trained and the roses hung; and 
on either side were ranks of rare and cost- 
ly kinds, weighed down with bud and 
bloom. The air was thick with their 
breath and the pungent odors of the rich 
soil from which they grew, and the glass 
roof was misted with the mingled exhala- 
tions. 

Mr. Mavering walked beside Alice, mod- 
estly explaining the difficulties of rose cult- 
ure, and his method of dealing with the 
red spider. He had a stout knife in his 
hand, and he cropped long, heayy-laden 
stems of roses from the walls and the beds, 
casually giving her their different names, 
and laying them along his arm in a mas- 
sive sheaf. 

Mrs. Pasmer and Eunice had gone for- 
ward with Dan, and were waiting for them 
at the thither end of the rose-house. 

‘Alice! just imagine: the grapery is 
beyond this,” cried the girl’s mother. 

““Tt's a cold grapery,” said Mr. May- 
ering. ‘‘I hope you'll see it to-mor- 
row.” 

“*Oh, why not to-night?” shouted Dan. 

“Because it’s a cold grapery,” said Eu- 
nice; ‘‘and after this rose-house, it’s an 
arctic grapery. You're crazy, Dan.” 

‘“Well, I want Alice to see it, anyway,” 
he persisted, wilfully. ‘‘There’s nothing 
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like a cold grapery by starlight. I'll get 
some wraps.” They all knew that he 
wished to be alone with her a moment, 
and the three women, consenting with 
their hearts, protested with their tongues, 
following him in his flight with their 
chorus, and greeting his return. He muf- 
fled her to the chin in a fur-lined over- 
coat, which he had laid hands on the first 
thing, and her mother, still protesting, 
helped to tie a scarf over her hair so as 
not to disarrange it. ‘‘ Here,” he pointed, 
‘we can run through it, and it’s worth see- 
ing. Better come,” he said to the others 
as he opened the door, and hurried Alice 
down the path under the keen sparkle of 
the crystal roof, blotched with the leaves 
and bunches of the vines. Coming out of 
the dense, sensuous, vaporous air of the 
rose-house into this clear, thin atmosphere, 
delicately penetrated with the fragrance, 
pure and cold, of the fruit, it was as if they 
had entered another world. His arm crept 
round her intheodorous obscurity. ‘Look 
up! See the stars through the vines!” 
But when she lifted her face he bent his 
upon it for a wild kiss. 

“Don’t! don’t!” she murmured. ‘‘T 
want to think; I don’t know what I’m 
doing.” 

“Neither do I. 
blessed ghost.” 

Perhaps it is only in these eestasies of 
the senses that the soul ever reaches self- 
consciousness on earth; and it seems to be 
only the man-soul which finds itself even 
in this abandon. The woman-soul has 
always something else to think of. 

‘“ What shall we do,” said the girl, ‘‘if 
we— Oh, I dread to meet your mother! 
Is she like either of your sisters ?” 

‘“No,” he cried, joyously; ‘‘she’s like 
me. If you're not afraid of me, and you 
don’t seem to be—” 

“You're all I havye—you’re all I have 
in the world. Do you think she’ll like 
me? Oh, do you love me, Dan ?” 

‘You darling! you divine—” The rest 
wasamadembrace. ‘‘If you’renotafraid 
of me, you won’t mind mother. I wanted 
you here alone for just a last word, to tell 
you you needn't be afraid; to tell you to— 
But I needn’t tell you how to act. You 
mustn't treat her as an invalid, you must 
treat her like any one else; that’s what 
she likes. But you'll know what’s best, 
Alice. Be yourself, and she'll like you 
wellenough. I’m not afraid.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
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TII—THE FUTURE OF CORPORATIONS. 


HE importance of a proper regulation 

of corporations by the State, which is 
the only possible power capable of such 
regulation, must be apparent to every one 
who has read the two previous articles in 
this series. The manner in which one- 
fourth part of the national resources is 
managed is a matter of most vital con- 
cern to every inhabitant of the United 
States. The solidarity of interests is such 
that all must be affected thereby. A hu- 
mane, discreet, and honest administration 
of this enormous property will contribute 
very perceptibly to the prosperity of our 
country, while a dishonest, wasteful, and 
soulless management of corporate inter- 
ests must exercise a baleful influence 
upon our entire economic life, and upon 
those other higher spheres of national 
life to which it should minister. But we 
have not as yet said enough. It is not 
merely the fact that one-fourth of the re- 
sources of the country now belongs to 
corporations which should excite serious 
thought; it is the drift of things which is 
of the most importance. The corporate 
principle is daily extending. What is to 
be the outcome of this ? 

The best thinkers on economic topics 
seem to be more nearly unanimous than 
ever before in the opinion that co-opera- 
tion is to be the ultimate solution of the 
industrial problems of our day. This view 
was held, it is well known, by the Chris- 
tian socialists of England thirty-five years 
ago, and at that time they had mapped 
out pretty clearly the form of co-operation 
which they thought future society would 
adopt. Among them were some of the 
most gifted Englishmen of this century, 
who have demonstrated long ago that 
they were not mere visionaries, but that, 
on the contrary, they far excelled in prac- 
tical wisdom their detractors. Many of 
these early Christian socialists, now old 
men, after a life rich in experience, still 
maintain their former opinion about co- 
operation. Mr. Thomas Hughes, for ex- 
ample, writes: ‘‘I still look to this move- 
ment as the best hope for England and 
other lands.” 

John Stuart Mill frequently gave ex- 


pression to somewhat similar views, al- 
though he doubtless held that public au- 
thority would play a more important rdle 
in future industrial society than did the 
Christian socialists. He sympathized—at 
any rate in his later days—to greater ex- 
tent with the state socialists of the Conti- 
nent. Perhaps the result of recent studies 
in economics is best given by Professor 
Henry C. Adams in these words: ‘The 
co-operative principle is the one to which 
the wages system must give way; but 
what particular form industrial organiza- 
tion will take, no one can say.” 

The world has ever been restless under 
any social system which tolerated a sepa- 
ration of labor and capital; for although 
the things for which these words stand 
may, as the trite saying has it, be allies, 
not enemies, the same has not always 
been true of those who furnish capital 
and labor; nor can any honest man say 
that their interests are precisely identical. 
The point of divergence of interests is so 
sharp, and the ultimate separation so wide, 
as to give a good deal of support to the. 
doctrine that their enmity lies in the na- 
ture of things. They have not always 
been so separated as they are to-day. In 
the Middle Ages production was carried 
on under the guidance of men who owned 
their tools, and employed them with their 
own hands. Capital was not an impor- 
tant separate factor, for it was, as a rule, 
united with labor in ownership. Still ear- 
lier, and also still later, we have slavery, 
which united labor and capital in the 
same hands, namely, the hands of the 
master, who owned labor precisely as he 
owned capital. Both were chattels. The 
arguments urged for this union by the 
ablest advocates of slavery were powerful. 
Again and again they pointed out the im- 
possibility of permanently harmonious so- 
cial relations should labor and capital be 
supplied by two distinct industrial classes. 
They were never satisfactorily answered 
on this point. But their conclusion was 
nevertheless unwarranted. The first stage 
in the evolution of industrial society finds 
labor and capital united, and the stage of 
evolution to which we must come will 
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also witness their union, but there will 
be this radical difference: in’ the one 
period of evolution they are united in 
the hands of the capitalists; in the other, 
they will be found in the hands of the la- 
borers. 

_ As John Stuart Mill says, this must be 
brought about by a development of the 
partnership principle. No one, as already 
stated, can tell exactly what form this 
will take, but some things seem already 
clear. Corporations will play an impor- 
tant part in this development, as they 
gradually become more democratic in their 
tendencies. Corporations and co-oper- 
ative enterprises will become more and 
more nearly assimilated until they can 
scarcely be distinguished. President Fran- 
cis A. Walker, in his Treatise on Political 
Economy, dwells on the importance of in- 
dustrial leadership, and believes that co- 
operative enterprises have not a great fu- 
ture because the captains of industry are 
not in their employ. Every word which 
he says about the importance of the ser- 
vices rendered by leaders in the economic 
world is true, but there are two things 
which he overlooks. First, the power of 
perfect organization, which is daily becom- 
ing more apparent in every domain of 
life, and which is now achieving triumphs 
remarkable beyond precedent. The sec- 
ondis the fact that the captains of industry 
will yet be found at the head of co-opera- 
tive enterprises. As already pointed out 
in the first paper, it was that kind of co- 
operation which we find in corporations 
which first gave them their present posi- 
tion—which, it may almost be said, first 
called them into existence. When corpo- 
rations become more truly co-operative 
with respect to the labor element, the cap- 
tains of industry will not disappear. 

Personal superiority is compatible with 
the most perfect democracy. There is no 
more democratic air than that which stu- 
dents breathe in the higher institutions of 
learning, but nowhere else is personal 
superiority so valued as in colleges and 
universities, and that precisely in pro- 
portion as they approach the democratic 
ideal. 

There are, then, three reasons why this 
subject of the proper development of cor- 
porations should engage the most serious 
attention of the economist and the states- 
man. ‘These are, first, their present im- 
portance as an industrial factor; second, 
their growing power; third, the part they 
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must play in the ultimate solution of so- 
cial problems. Upon the character of 
their future more than upon anything else 
depends the nature of the conclusion of 
the industrial revolution. ‘‘Is it peace or 
war?” The development of corporations 
must, it seems to me, give the answer.,* 

Some have adyocated a total suppres- 
sion of corporations; but, even were this 
possible, it is plain that it would be a ret- 
rograde movement. There is fortunately 
a conservative middle ground between 
the radicalism which would sweep away 
these useful industrial forms and the 
equally dangerous obstinacy which re- 
jects all suggestions of change. The ar- 
guments advanced by the enemies of cor- 
porations must convince any fair-minded 
man that there are evils inseparably con- 
nected with corporations as they exist to- 
day in the United States, but an analysis 
of these arguments reveals the fact that 
they do not apply equally to all classes of: 
corporations. 

What are the corporations of which one 
thinks when people talk about the abuses 
of corporate powers? Some of them have 
already been mentioned. Tirst and fore- 
most are the railways. Then follow ex- 
press companies, telegraph companies, 
street-car companies, gas-light companies, 
water-supply companies, and others. But 
there is something common about all these 
productive agencies which are conspicuous 
for the abuse of corporate power. They 
are beyond the regular, normal action of 
competition. They are natural monopo- 
lies.t Now the evil in cases of this charac- 
ter is not merely the corporation. The cor- 
porate prineiple is the only one adequate 
to the supply of the services rendered by 
many of the corporations in control of 
these natural monopolies, unless they are 
handed over to public authority. Even 


* Tt may be remarked in passing that the history 
of banking corporations in the United States is pe- 
culiarly instructive to the student of this problem. 
No other class of corporations in our country has 
an equally suggestive past, and no other class has 
been, on the whole, so highly and so satisfactorily 
developed.. The national bank act is still our best 
model of a law for corporations. 

+ Mr. T, H. Farrer, in his work Zhe State in its 
Relation to Trade, in the “English Citizen Series,” 
gives the following enumeration of undertakings 
which are total or partial monopolies: “ Harbors and 
natural navigations, canals, docks, light - houses, 
roads, bridges and ferries, railways, tramways (street- 
car lines), gas-works, water-works, and telegraphs.” 
In none of these, he says, has competition proved to 
be completely successful, 
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were individual private capitalists both 
able and willing to do those things for us 
which corporations at present perform, 
there is too much reason to fear greater 
oppression of the public than we now 
know anything about. Administration 
of railways owned by a single capitalist 
would be more efficient, doubtless, but 
such concentration of power would be 
more dangerous than existing corpora- 
tions owned by thousands, who for the 
most part desire the welfare of the coun- 
try, and are themselves dependent upon 
its prosperity. The evilis the application 
of the principles of private business con- 
cerns to what are in their nature essen- 
tially public undertakings. It is not true 
that private corporations are a bad form 
of industrial organization; it is true that 
their sphere has been unduly extended. 

Industrial monopolies, defined by Pro- 
fessor Henry C. Adams as branches of 
business ‘‘ superior to the reculating con- 
trol of competition,” should not be intrust- 
ed to private corporations. The chief 
evils of corporations which cannot be 
cured by satisfactory legislation concern- 
ing the fundamental principles of associa- 
tions of capital, and by the creation of in- 
stitutions for the enforcement of this le- 
gislation, pertain to those corporations 
which are in possession of natural monop- 
olies. These are well enough known in 
the concrete, but it is somewhat difficult 
to lay down a general rule which shall 
embrace them all. 

It is a characteristic of a business 
which is a natural monopoly that it sup- 
plies universal economic wants which in- 
dividuals cannot satisfy. It is a further 
characteristic of most of these natural mo- 
nopolies that they embrace agencies which 
furnish commodities or services which can- 
not be transported and sold away from 
the ground they occupy or from their 
plant. Some of them extend over an en- 
tire country, or-a large part of it, or possi- 
bly even several countries, while others 
are local. Means of transportation be- 
long to the first class; gas-works to the 
second. 

Mr. Farrer in his work The State in its 
Relation to Trade gives the following as 
the characteristics of undertakings which 
tend to become monopolies: 

“1. What they supply is a necessary. 

“2. They oceupy peculiarly favored 
spots or lines of land. 

“3. The article or convenience they 
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supply is used at the place where, and in 
connection with the plant or machinery 
by which, it is supplied. 

‘*4, This article or convenience can in 
general be largely, if not indefinitely, in» 
creased without proportionate increase in 
plant and capital. 

‘*5. Certainty and harmonious arrange- 
ment, which can only be attained by uni- 
ty, are paramount considerations.” 

Professor Adams, in the work to which 
reference has already been made, lays 
down a more scientific classification of 
industries. He divides them into three 
classes, as follows: 

1. Industries of constant returns. 

2. Industries of diminishing returns. 

3. Industries of inereasing returns. 

The principle of competition is sufficient 
for the regulation of industries of the first 
two classes, and there is no call for gov: 
ernment management. The personal ele- 
ment is prominent in all forms of business 
which fall within these two classes, and 
success is dependent on attention to de- 
tails and capacity for rendering great ser- 
vices to the public. If the returns of in- 
dustry are constant, increasing only in | 
proportion to labor and capital invested, 
or if, after a certain point is reached, there 
is a relative diminution in returms with 
new investments of capital and laboy, a 
monopoly is out of the question. 

The business of a manufacturer or a 
merchant falls within the first class. If 
capital 3 @ produces a return of 3 @, cidpi- 
tal 4 @ will produce a return of 4a. Up 
to a certain point, very soon reached, ad- 
ditional investments do not produce more 
than proportionate returns. How goon 
this point is reached depends chiefly upon 
the personal element. If a man has great 
ability he can establish an enormous busi- 
ness, but never a monopoly. Competi 
tion is present as a regular, constant force, 
and he soon reaches his limit. His suc- 
cess is due to the fact that he renders 
superior services to the public, and with 
him—and he is taken merely as a repre- 
sentative of a class—we have no quarrel. 

Agriculture belongs to the second class. 
After we reach a certain point, returns di- 
minish in proportion to labor and capital. 
Ask a farmer why he does not hoe his 
corn ten times, and he will tell you that 
it will not pay for the work required. It 
will yield more than if hoed twice, but 
not proportionably more. When we con- 
sider this principle, and also the fact that 
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agricultural competition is world-wide, it 
becomes manifest that a monopoly of ag- 
ricultural commodities is, for the present 
at least, an impossibility. 

Gas supply belongs to the third class. 
The larger the amount furnished with- 
in a given area, the cheaper it may be 
manufactured, because no proportional 
increase of capital or labor is required. 
To increase this supply it is far cheaper 
to extend the facilities of an existing com- 
pany than to establish a new one. Hence 
competition is never present as a perma- 
nent force. A species of competition ex- 
ists at times in the shape of a ‘‘ war,” as 
it is properly called in popular language, 
but real competition is a constant pressure, 
and not a war. A new gas company en- 
ters the field of an old one to bleed it, to 
sell out to it, to enter into a combination 
with it, or to divide territory. The war 
decides the division of spoils. No one can 
instance a case in any country where com- 
petition in gas supply has been a perma- 
nent force. The same may be said of 
railways, which likewise have wars of 
rates, leading to fluctuations almost as dis- 
astrous to the public as to the investor. 
When the railway system of a country 
is In process of development, wars are 
frequent, because no permanent arrange- 
ment in the division of spoils can be 
reached. When peace seems assured, a 
new railway or a new combination again 
plunges the railway world into war. But 
this is, nevertheless, only a passing phase 
of the development of railways. It is al- 
ready a matter of the past in England—in- 
deed, generally in Europe; and a careful 
observer can see that its days are number- 
ed in the United States. 

Whenever the principle of increasing 
returns works with any high degree of 
intensity, competition can never regulate 
private business satisfactorily. It is then 
the private business principle, and not the 
corporate principle, which is at fault. 

The sphere of economic life covered by 
the principle of increasing returns must 
be surrendered by corporations to the Fed- 
eral government, to the individual State, 
or to combinations of States, and to the 
various subdivisions of the State, especial- 
ly the municipalities. 

In this restriction of the sphere of cor- 
porations is indicated one line of indus- 
trial evolution. It will not be completed 
to-morrow or next day, but there can be 
little doubt that it will find its consum- 
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mation in the future. The forces push- 
ing in that direction are too strong to be 
resisted, and in this solution alone can 
peace be found. 

If we study history we shall observe 
that the evolution of industrial society in 
the past has, on the whole, been in the 
direction of the performance of public 
functions by public authority. Mention 
has been made of the private societies in 
Rome which farmed the taxes, and we can 
imagine if taxes were now sold to pri- 
vate corporations, and collected by their 
agents, what a howl in certain quarters 
would greet the proposal to transfer the 
function to public authorities. There 
would be computations about the number 
of officials in all parts of the country de- 
pendent on government, opportunities for 
fraud, ete., ete. No doubt to do this was 
a more serious step than it is now pro- 
posed to take; yet all see that it is far 
better that taxation should be intrusted 
to public officials. In certain backward 
lands like Turkey even such functions as 
providing a dangerous coast with light- 
houses are handed over to a private cor- 
poration, but we recognize in it an indi- 
cation of their backwardness. 

All public measures relating to corpora- 
tions should have in view the ultimate 
acquisition of natural monopolies by the 
people in their organic capacity, and the 
management of these monopolies on the 
principle of public finance, which has 
been so successfully applied in the Post- 
office. Plain, simple tariffs are wanted, 
and prices which will cover expenses. 
The benefits of what would be unearned 
increments in value under private man- 
agement are thus diffused among the 
people. 

Here we are treading entirely safe 
ground, for we have abundant experience 
on which to base conclusions. 

All charters for performing the fnne- 
tions of a natural monopoly should be lim- 
ited to.a brief period, with the reversion 
of the entire property to municipality, 
state, or federal government, either with- 
out compensation or with compensation 
at an appraised valuation for actual out- 
lays. 

Both principles have been applied, the 
former especially in France and Ger- 
many, the latter in England. Before 1950 
all French railways, with all that be- 
longs to them, like rolling stock and sta- 
tions, become the property of the French 
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nation, and that without compensation. 
The charters were granted and accepted 
on that condition. 

The same principle might have been 
applied in the United States, and it would 
ultimately have enriched the people by 
ten or fifteen thousand millions of dol- 
lars. We would have had fewer over- 
grown fortunes, injurious to their pos- 
sessors as well as to others, but a more 
general diffusion of comfort. 

Berlin affords another example. The 
street-car lines pay a portion of their rey- 
enue to the city, keep the streets through 
which they run well paved from curb to 
curb, and in 1911 they become the prop- 
erty of the city without compensation. 
Had New York city—a municipality of 
about the same size—followed this exam- 
ple, taxation could in a no distant future 
be reduced very considerably, and fares 
lowered from five to three or even two 
cents. This same city, Berlin, defrays 
nearly ten per centum of its municipal ex- 
penses from the profits on its gas-works, 
although gas is sold for less than one dol- 
lav a thousand cubic feet.* 

The second principle is now very gen- 
erally applied in such English municipali- 
ties as do not own and manage natural 
monopolies like gas-works, water-works, 
and street-car lines. 

An act of Parliament allows no muni- 
cipality to grant a charter to a street-car 
company or an electric light company for 
more than twenty-one years, and it must 
always be granted with a reserved right 
of purchase before the expiration of the 
charter, and. at expiration, with compen- 
sation for land, buildings, and plant, but 
none whatever for good-will, expectation 
of future profits, or for compulsory pur- 
chase. 

Baltimore, in some respects the best 
governed of the great cities of the United 
States, and certainly that one in which 
old American traditions of the best type 
are most alive, has recognized to a certain 
extent the duty of public authorities to 
see that the benefits of monopolies, as dis- 
tinguished from profits on capital, should 
accrue to the public. The street-car lines 
of that city pay twelve per centum of 

* Per capita taxation, federal, state, and munici- 
pal, is $10 82 in Berlin, and $25 42 in New York. 
Several cities in Virginia, it may be added, also 
» manufacture gas, and that, so far as is known, very 
successfully. Richmond defrays about seven per 


centum of its expenses from the revenues of the 
gas-worls. 
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gross revenues into the city treasury for 
the maintenance of public parks. Char- 
ters are limited to fifteen years, and that 
of the most profitable corporation, the Bal- 
timore City Passenger Railway Company, 
will soon expire. Unfortunately no pre- 
cise terms haye been fixed for the acqui- 
sition of the property by the city, but it 
would seem clear that a street-car line 
without a charter is worth only the value 
of its ground, buildings, plant, horses, 
ears, aud other property, to be purchased 
at an appraised valuation. This would 
then leave the city free to put up the char- - 
ter for fifteen years at public auction, or 
to work the line itself. 

It may be well at this point to add a 
few general remarks on the proposed ex- 
tension of the function of government to 
what I have already said on that subject 
in my article on the ‘‘ Reform of Railway 
Abuses” in this Magazine for September, 
1886. 

The objection is likely to be raised by 
the thoughtless that this is socialism. It 
is nothing of the kind. It includes only 
the direct performance by the state and 
its various subdivisions of their proper 
functions. Far more is left to individuals 
and to voluntary combinations of individ- 
uals than it is proposed to place under the 
management of public authority. Com- 
merece, agriculture, and manufactures are 
not affected by this proposal. On the 
contrary, it may reasonably be expected 
that these measures would be a most ef- 
fective antidote to socialism. When the 
truth in that theory of industrial society 
is recognized and separated from its error, 
it must become harmless. What better 
way to spike the guns of socialism ? 

Another phase of the subject may best 
be introduced by a quotation from Pro- 
fessor Adams: ‘‘ The policy of restricting 
public powers within the narrowest pos- 
sible limits tends to render government 
weak and inefficient, and a weak govern- 
ment placed in the midst of a society con- 
trolled by the commercial spirit will quick- 
ly become a corrupt government. This in 
turn reacts upon commercial society by 
encouraging private corporations to adopt 
bold measures for gaining control of goy- 
ernment machinery. Thus the doctrine 
of laissez-faire overreaches itself, for the 
application of the rule which it lays down 
will surely destroy that harmony between 
public and private duties essential to the 
best results in either domain of action.” 
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There can be little doubt that such an 
extension of the duties of government as 
is proposed would improve our public ser- 
vice. The chief public evils now come 
from corporations, and these will last 
until corporations outside of their own 
sphere are abolished. Endless legislation 
is the result of attempts, often fruitless, to 
control private corporations in the per- 
formance of public duties. Legislatures 
are not and cannot be equal to the task. 
Both they and the corporations are cor- 
rupted. Corporations attempt to defeat 
the wise plans of legislatures by an un- 
scrupulous use of money; legislatures at 
times threaten corporations with disas- 
trous measures simply to be bought. Thus 
all barriers are broken down, and dis- 
graceful public corruption goes on on 
every hand.* When the public authority 
is intrusted with public functions, the op- 
portunity for corruption and unwise le- 
gislation is greatly lessened. The gen- 
eral features of management are deter- 
mined by the legislature, and then the 
rest is left to the administration. 

The reforms proposed would give men 
a career in the service of the public, and 
we should then draw to that service some 
of our ablest men. It would become hon- 
orable, and men would take pride in do- 
ing their work well. We could thus 
guard against two dangers: the absorp- 
tion of the best talent by private business, 
as in the United States, and, on the other 
hand, against that absorption of the high- 
est talent by the state which Mill feared, 
and which is also unfortunate. Second, 
the increased strength of government 
would improve it. Men to-day who de- 
spise the laws of Maine on the subject of 
liquor dealing have the greatest respect 
for the Federal government, and would 
not venture to try to evade the internal 
reyenue license tax. That is because the 
Federal government is strong. But even 
that is not adequate to cope with great 
corporations. 

A man of practical experience, and one 


* The pronounced hostility of ring politicians to 
the acquisition of monopolies by the people is thus 
explained. The United States, almost alone of civil- 
ized nations, has no postal telegraph, but Congress, 
even with the large surplus in the Treasury, would 
rather pass a bill to pauperize the nation by an 
indiscriminate grant of pensions than one for the 
purchase of existing telegraph lines. Philadelphia 
exhibits the curious spectacle of political “ bosses” 
in league with corporations for the sale of the mu- 
nicipal gas-works. 
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opposed to any needless extension of goy- 
ernment duties, Mr. Farrer—from whose 
work quotations have already been made 
—sees clearly the force of what has been 
urged in favor of strong government and 
the desirability of restricting the sphere 
of corporations. He uses these words: 
“There is nothing like plenty of work 
and full publicity for preventing jobbery 
and keeping administration sound and 
pure. On the other hand, also, there is 
a serious political evil to be apprehended 
from the growing influence of the great 
joint-stock company interest in Parlia- 
ment and in local governing boards.” 

One ery which is likely to be heard in 
this connection is ‘‘centralization.” Of 
this there is no apparent danger, the 
function of the smaller political units all 
increasing more rapidly than those of the 
larger bodies, and this movement is likely 
to continue in the future. It is searcely 
too much to say that for years the politi- 
cal movement the world over has been in 
the direction of relative decentralization. 

The difficulties of the move proposed 
are doubtless great, but the difficulties of 
not making the move are still greater. It 
requires intelligence and morality for any 
highly developed social organism to sur- 
vive, and if it is not equal to its tasks it 
perishes, and ought to perish, for it is not 
fit for survival. For one, I have faith in 
our republic that it is able to perform its 
functions. The obstacles which seem in- 
superable to a superficial observer dwin- 
dle very considerably upon closer exami- 
nation. It is quite possible for us to in- 
trust to our various governments all the 
duties required of them by the principles 
laid down in this article, and at the same 
time establish such a system of admin- 
istration that the amount of patronage 
would be decidedly less than it is now. 
When one speaks of nationalization of 
railways one is apt to think of four hun- 
dred thousand new offices to be distribu- 
ted at Washington. ‘This is quite need- 
less. It is simply necessary that earnest 
attention should be given to the subject 
to perceive the errors of such popular 
views. 

The incompetence of the vast corpora- 
tions in control of natural monopolies to 
manage the element of labor in production 
is daily becoming more apparent. It lies 
to large extent in the nature of things. 
Public interests are involved, but it is no- 
thing less than childish for a public which 
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does nothing for labor to appeal to labor 
not to hurt it in its attempt to obtain what 
it considers its rights. The natural thing 
is for labor to organize and combine its 
powers as capital does, so that all the labor 
engaged in an enterprise should through 
its chosen leader treat with the representa- 
tive of all the capital. In small concerns 
this can be effected, and in the long-run 
it produces good results in a normal con- 
dition of things. This idea is expressed 
in the form of a law by Professor J. B. 
Clark, in his Philosophy of Wealth, in 
these words: ‘‘A maximum of justice in 
distribution is attained where the brute 
forces are evenly matched, and where 
moral influences are efficient.” But this 
matching of brute forces is extremely dif- 
ficult and dangerous in the case of labor 
and capital in the vast corporations under 
consideration. If it can ever be brought 
about it must be at the expense of great 
suffering and loss to all concerned—cap- 
italists, laborers, and the general public. 
The only way the public can give those 
guarantees to labor which will warrant 
it in enforcing peace is by the employ- 
ment of labor in its own service. 

When the evolution recently promoted 
by the Inter-State Commerce Law is car- 
vied so far that railways are essentially 
public undertakings, we will hear as little 
of strikes of railway employés as we now 
do of post-office employés. 

There still remain to be considered those 
larger classes of corporations not in pos- 
session of natural monopolies. Experi- 
euce shows that it would not be a diffi- 
cult matter to solve the problems which 
they present to us were the public in com- 
plete control of natural monopolies. But, 
as itis, much can be done. The general 
aim of legislation concerning corporations 
should be to protect people against fraudu- 
lent and dishonest practices on the part of 
corporations, and to treat corporate thieves 
as other thieves are treated, recovering 
from them stolen property and sending 
them to the penitentiary. 

There are three classes whose life and 
property are to be protected in legislation 
on corporations, namely, actual investors 
or shareholders; second, the general pub- 
lic; third, those who supply labor to cor- 
porations. But against whom are the in- 
vestors, the laborers, and the public at 
large to be protected ?- Manifestly against 
dishonest promoters and directors. Some 
people tall as if any shareholder in a cor- 
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poration were a ‘‘bloated bondholder” or 
a millionaire. As we have already seen, 
the shareholder is frequently a widow, an 
orphan, or a hard-working man who has 
saved a few dollars from the fruits of his 
hard toil. No one is oftener wronged or 
more needs protection than the ordinary 
shareholder. 

The first step in reform is, then, to in- 
crease the responsibility both as regards 
the criminal and civil law of promoters 
and directors. 

First, men who wish to form a corpo- 
ration should be compelled to issue a pro- 
spectus, signed with their names, giving 
a full and complete statement about the 
business to be pursued, the capital to be 
invested, any existing property to be taken 
in lieu of money, any property to be ac- 
quired of promoters, with its history for 
the preceding two or three years. This 
prospectus should be made a matter of 
public record, and any dishonest state- 
ment should be regarded as fraud. It is 
further recommended that any one in any 
way concerned with the promotion of a 
corporation be subject to the principle 
of unlimited liability for a term of years. 

The English and German laws wise- 
ly allow a minority of the shareholders, 
representing a twentieth or a tenth of 
the property, the right to demand a judi- 
cial investigation of the affairs of a corpo- 
ration when they have reason to suspect 
fraud or mismanagement. A minority 
can also call a meeting of shareholders. 

There is no reason why the liabilities of 
the ordinary shareholder should be in- 
creased. Practically he has little voice in 
the control of the corporation. He has 
already risked enough when he has bought 
his shares. The case is different with di- 
rectors,and there is precedent in the bank- 
ing legislation of the country for making 
them responsible at all times for double 
their investments. This is very simple, 
but how many vailway bankruptcies 
would we have had if this liability had 
existed in the past ? 

There is perfect unanimity among those 
who have studied the subject about pub- 
licity. That should be full and complete, 
as now in the case of national banks. 
Publicity is one of the main grounds for 
the justification of the existence of cor- 
porations. No one is safe without it. It 
is a measure for the protection of prop- 
erty. 

To supply the place of the moral senti- 
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ment in the treatment of Jabor we should 
haye compulsory arbitration for corpora- 
tions—not for individual employers or 
private firms—and compulsory perform- 
ance of duties, so far as they may be of a 
public nature, until it could be shown that 
arbitration had been tried, that its terms 
had been accepted by the corporation, and 
refused by labor. The history of labor 
is a guarantee that this would rarely hap- 
pen. ‘The incorporation of trades-unions 
and other labor organizations would in- 
crease their responsibility, and would help 
matters. 

Finally, in each State there might be an 
officer to enforce the laws respecting cor- 
porations, such officer having visitorial 
powers, and occupying a position similar 
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to that of the Comptroller of the Currency 
with respect to national banks. There 
might be created a Department of Corpo- 
rations, with a head to be known as the 
Comptroller of Corporations. 

All that has been said in this paper is 
designed simply to protect life and prop- 
erty and to promote the public welfare. 
No confiscation is proposed. The aim of 
all reforms should be to guard rights, not 
to invade them, and to create new rights. 
Not only do rights of capital invested in 
corporations, and seeking investment in 
them, need more adequate protection, but 
the rights of working-men in their only 
property—their labor power-—need a de- 
velopment which they have as yet never 
received. 


BAYOU L'OMBRE, 
AN INCIDENT OF THE WAR. 
BY GRACE KING. 


¥ course they knew all about war—sol- 
diers, flags, music, generals on horse- 
back brandishing swords, knights in ar- 
mor escalading walls, cannons booming 
through clouds of smoke. They were fa- 
miliarized with it pictorially and by nar- 
rative long before the alphabet made its 
appearance in the nursery with rudimen- 
tary accounts of the world they were born 
into, the simple juvenile world of primary 
sensations and colors. Their great men, 
and great women too, were all fighters; 
the great events of their histories, battles ; 
the great places of their geography, where 
they were fought (and generally the more 
bloody the battle, the more glorious the 
place); while their little chronology—the 
pink - covered one—stepped briskly over 
the centuries solely on the names of kings 
and sanguinary saliencies. Sunday add- 
ed the sabbatical supplement to week-day 
lessons, symbolizing religion, concreting 
sin, incorporating evil, for their better 
comprehension, putting Jehovah himself 
in armor, to please their childish faeul- 
ties —the omnipotent Intervener of the 
Old Testament, for whom they waved ban- 
ners, sang hymns, and by the brevet title 
“Tittle soldiers of the cross” felt commit- 
ted as by baptism to an attitude of expect- 
ant hostility. Mademoiselle Couper, their 
governess, eased the cross - stitching in 
their samplers during the evenings, after 


supper, with traditions of “‘le grand Na- 
poleon,” in whose army her grandfather 
was a terrible and distinguished officer, 
le Capitaine Césaire Paul Piequet de Mon- 
tignac; and although Mademoiselle Cou- 
per was most unlovable and exacting at 
times, and very homely, such were their 
powers of sympathetic enthusiasm even 
then that they often went to bed envious 
of the possessor of so glorious an ancestor, 
and dreamed fairy tales of him whose gray 
hair, enshrined in a brooch, reposed com- 
fortably under the folds of mademoiselle’s 
fat chin—the hair that Napoleon had look- 
ed upon ! 

When a war broke out in their own 
country they could hardly credit their 
good fortune; that is, Christine and Ré- 
gina, for Lolotte was still a baby. A 
wonderful panorama was suddenly un- 
folded before them. It was their first in- 
timation of the identity of the world they 
lived in with the world they learned about, 
their first perception of the existence of an 
entirely novel sentiment in their hearts 
—patriotism, the ‘‘amour sacré de la pa- 
trie,” over which they had seen mademoi- 
selle shed tears as copiously as her grand- 
father had blood. It made them and all 
their little companions feel very proud, 
this war; but it gave them a heavy sense 
of responsibility, turning their youthful 
precocity incontinently away from books, 
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slates, and pianos toward the martial con- 
siderations that befitted the hour. State 
rights, Federal limits, monitors and for- 
tresses, proclamations, Presidents, recogni- 
tions, and declarations, they acquired them 
all with facility, taxing, as in other lessons, 
their tongue to repeat the unintelligible 
on trust for future intelligence. As their 
father fired his huge after-dinner bombs, 
so they shot their diminutive ammuni- 
tion; as he lighted brands in the great 
conflagration, they lighted tapers; and the 
two contending Presidents themselves did 
not get on their knees with more fervor 
before their colossal sphinxes than these 
little girls did before their doll-baby pre- 
sentment of ‘‘Country.” It was very 
hard to realize at times that histories and 
story-books and poetry would indeed be 
written about them; that little flags would 
mark battles all over the map of their 
country—the country Mademoiselle Cou- 
per despised as so hopelessly, warlessly 
insignificant; that men would do great 
things and women say them, teachers and 
copy-books reiterate them, and children 
learn them, just as they did of the Greeks 
and Romans, the English and French. 
The great advantage was having God on 
their side, as the children of Israel had; 
the next best thing was having the finest 
country, the most noble men, and the brav- 
est soldiers. The only fear was that the 
enemy would be beaten too easily, and the 
war cease too soon to be glorious; for, 
characteristic of their sex, they demanded 
nothing less than that their war should be 
the longest, bloodiest, and most glorious of 
all wars ever heard of, in comparison with 
which even ‘‘le grand Napoleon” and his 
Capitaine Picquet would be effaced from 
memory. For this were exercised their 
first attempts at extempore prayer. God, 
the dispenser of inexhaustible supplies of 
munitions of war, became quite a different 
power, a nearer and dearer personality, 
than ‘‘Our Father,” the giver of simple 
daily bread, and He did not lack remind- 
ing of the existence of the young Confed- 
eracy, nor of the hearsay exigencies they 
gathered from the dinner-table talk. 
Titine was about thirteen, Gina twelve, 
and Lolotte barely eight years old, when 
this, to them, happy break in their lives 
occurred. It was easily comprehensible 
to them that their city should be captured, 
and that to escape that grim ultimatum of 
Mademoiselle Couper, ‘‘ passées au fil de 
lépée,” they should be bundled up very 
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hurriedly one night, carried out of their 
home, and journey in troublesome round- 
about ways to the plantation on Bayou 
LOmbre. 

That was all four years ago. School 
and play and city life, dolls and fétes and 
Santa Claus, had become the property of 
memory. .Peace hovered in the obscurity 
which once enyeloped war, while ‘‘’61,” 
6°62. $63.7 “764,” filled immeasurable 
spaces in their short past. Four times 
had Christine and Régina changed the 
date in their diaries—the last token of re- 
membrance from Mademoiselle Couper— 
altering the numerals with naive solem- 
nity, as if under the direction of the Al- 
mighty himself, closing with convention- 
al ceremony the record of the lived-out 
twelve months, opening with appropriate 
aspirations the year to come. The la- 
boriously careful chronicle that followed 
was not, however, of the growth of their 
bodies advancing by inches, nor the ex- 
pansion of their minds, nor of the vague 
forms that began to people the shadow- 
land of their sixteen and seventeen year 
old hearts. Their own budding and leaf- 
ing and growing was as unnoted as that 
of the trees and weeds about them. The 
progress of the war, the growth of their 
hatred of the enemy, the expansion of the 
‘‘amour sacré”’ germ—these were the 
confidences that filled the neatly stitched 
foolscap volumes. If on comparison one 
sister was found to have been happier in 
the rendition of the common sentiment, 
the coveted fervor and eloquence were 
plagiarized or imitated the next day, a 
generous emulation thus keeping the ori- 
ginal flame not only alight, but burning; 
while from assimilating each other’s senti- 
ments the two girls grew with identity of 
purpose into identity of mind, and effaced 
the slight difference of age between them. 

Little Lolotte responded as well as she 


.could to the enthusiastic exactions of her 


sisters. She gave her rag dolls patriotic 
names, obediently hated and loved as they 
required, and learned to recite all the war 
songs procurable, even to the teeming 
quantities of the stirring ‘‘Men of the 
South, our foes are up!” But as long as 
the squirrels gambolled on the fences, the 
blackbirds flocked in the fields, and the 
ditches filled with fish; as long as the sea- 
sons imported such constant variety of at- 
tractions—persimmons, dewberries, black- 
berries, acorns, wild plums, grapes, and 
muscadines; as long as the cows had 
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calves, the dogs puppies, the hogs pigs, 
and the quarters new babies to be named; 
as long as the exasperating negro children 
needed daily subjugation, regulation, and 
discipline—the day’s measure was too well 
filled and the night’s slumber too short 
to admit of her carrying on a very vigor- 
ous warfare for a country so far away 
from Bayou l!Ombre—a country whose 
grievances she could not understand. 
But—there were no soldiers, flags, mu- 
sic, parades, battles, or sieges. This war 
was altogether distinct from the wars con- 
tained in books or in Mademoiselle Cou- 
per’s memory. There was an absence of 
the simplest requirements of war. They 
kept awaiting the familiar events for 
which they had been prepared; but after 
four years the only shots fired on Bayou 
Ombre were at game in the forest, the 
only blood shed was from the tottering 
herds of Texas beeyes driven across the 
swamps to them, barely escaping by time- 
ly butchery the starvation they came to 
relieve, and the only heroism they had 
been called upon to display was still go- 
ing to bed in the dark. Indeed, were it 
not that they knew there was a war they 
might have supposed that some malig- 
nant fairy had transported them from 
a state of wealth and luxury to the 
condition of those miserable Hathorns, 
the pariahs of their childhood, who lived 
just around the corner from them in the 
city, with whom they had never been al- 
lowed to associate. If they had not so in- 
dustriously fostered the proper feelings in 
their hearts, they might almost have for- 
gotten it, or, like Lolotte, been diverted 
by the generous overtures of nature all 
around them. But they kept on remind- 
ing each other that it was not the degrad- 
ing want of money, as in the Hathorns’ 
case, that forced them to live on salt meat, 
corn-bread, and sassafras tea, to dress like 
the negro women in the quarters, that de- 
prived them of education and society, and 
imprisoned them in a swamp-encircled 
plantation, the prey of chills and fever; 
but it was for love of country, and be- 
ing little women now, they loved her 
more, the more they suffered for her. 
Disillusion might have supervened to dis- 
appointment and bitterness have quench- 
ed hope, experience might at last have 
sharpened their vision, but for the imagi- 
nation, that ethereal parasite which fat- 
tens on the stagnant forces of youth and 
garnishes with tropical luxuriance the ab- 
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normal source of its nourishment. Soar- 
ing aloft, above the prosaic actualities of 
the present, beyond the rebutting evidence 
of earth, was a fanciful stage where the 
drama of war such as they craved was un- 
folded; where neither homespun, starva- 
tion, overflows, nor illness were allowed 
to enter; where the heroes and heroines 
they loved acted réles in all the conven- 
tional glitter of costume and conduct, 
amid the dazzling pomps and cirecum- 
stances immortalized in history and ro- 
mance, Their hearts would bound and 
leap after the phantasms, like babes in 
nurses’ arms after the moon, and would 
almost burst with longing, their ripe little 
hearts, Pandora-boxes packed with pas- 
sions and pleasures for a lifetime, ready 
to spring open at a touch! On moonlit 
nights in summer, or under the low gray 
clouds of winter days, the yearning in 
their breasts was like that of hunting dogs 
howling for the unseen game. Some- 
times a rumor of a battle ‘‘out in the 
Confederacy” would find its way across 
the swamps to them, and months after- 
ward a newspaper would be thrown from 
a passing skiff to them; some old, useless, 
tattered, disreputable, journalistic tramp, 
garrulous with mendacities; but it was 
all true to them, if to no one else in the 
world—the factitious triumphs, the lurid 
glories, the pyrotechnical promises, pro- 
phecies, calculations, and Victory with the 
laurel wreath always in the future, never 
out of sight for an instant. They would 
con the fraudulent evangel, entranced; 
their eyes would sparkle, the blood color 
their cheeks, their voices vibrate, and a 
strange strength excite and nerve their 
bodies. Then would follow wakeful 
nights and restless days; Black Marga- 
rets, Jeanne d’Arcs, Maids of Saragossa, 
Katherine Douglases, Charlotte Cordays, 
would haunt them like the goblins of a 
delirium; then their prayers would be- 
come imperious demands upon Heaven, 
their diaries would almost break into 
spontaneous combustion from thé incen- 
diary material enmagazined in their pages, 
and the South would have conquered the 
world then and there could their hands 
but have pointed the guns and their 
hearts but have recruited the armies. 
They would with mingled pride and envy 
read all the names, barely decipherable in 
the travel-stained record, from the Presi- 
dent and Generals in big print to the di- 
minishing insignificance of smallest-type 
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privates; and they would shed tears, when 
the reaction would come a few days later, 
at the thought that in the whole area of 
typography, from the officers gaining im- 
mortality to the privates losing lives, there 
was not one name belonging to them ; 
and they would ask why, of all the fami- 
lies in the South, precisely their father 
and mother should have no relations, why, 
of all the women in the South, they should 
be brotherless. 

There was Beau, a too notorious gue- 
rilla captain ;—but what glory was to be 
won by raiding towns, wrecking trains, 
plundering transports, capturing couriers, 
disobeying orders, defying regulations ? 
He was almost as obnoxious to his own 
as to the enemy’s flag. 

Besides, Beau at most was only a kind 
of a cousin, the son of a deceased step-sis- 
ter of their father’s; the most they could 
expect from him was to keep his undis- 
ciplined crew of ‘‘’Cadians,” Indians, and 
swampers away from Bayou l’Ombre. 

‘* Ah, if we were only men!” But no! 
They who could grip daggers and shed 
blood, they who teemed with all the pos- 
sibilities of romance or poetry, they were 
selected for a passive paltry contest 
against their own necessities, the endur- 
ance that would have laughed a siege to 
scorn ebbing away in a neyer-ceasing 
wrangle with fever and ague—willow- 
bark tea at odds with a malarious swamp! 

It was now early summer; the foliage 
of spring was lusty and strong, fast out- 
growing tenderness and delicacy of shade, 
with hints of maturity already swelling 
the shape. The day was cloudless and 
warm, the dinner hour was long past, and 
supper still far off. There were no appe- 
tizing varieties of menw to make meals 
objects of pleasant anticipation; on the 
contrary, they had become mournful effi- 
gies of a convivial institution of which 
they served at most to recall the hours, 
monotonously measuring off the recurring 
days like unlettered mile-posts in a desert, 
with no information to give except of 
transition. To-day the meal-times were 
so far apart as to make one believe that 
the sun had given up all forward motion, 
and intended prolonging the present into 
eternity. The plantation was quiet and 
still; not the dewy hush of early dawn 
trembling before the rising sun, nor the 
mysterious muteness of midnight, nor yet 
the lethargic dulness of summer when 
the vertical sun-rays pin sense and mo- 
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tion to the earth. It was the motionless, 
voiceless state of unnatural quietude, the 
oppressive consciousness of abstracted 
activity, which characterized those days 
when the whole force of Bayou l’Ombre 
went off into the swamps to cut timber. 
Days that began shortly after one mid- 
night and lasted to the other; rare days, 
when neither horn nor bell was heard 
for summons; when not a skiff, flat-boat, 
nor pirogue was left at the ‘‘ gunnels”;* 
when old Unele John alone remained to 
represent both master and men in the 
cares and responsibilities devolving upon 
his sex. The bayou lived and moyed 
as usual, and carried its deceptive depths 
of brackish water unceasingly onward 
through the shadow and sunshine, rip- 
pling over the opposite low, soft banks, 
which seemed slowly sinking out of 
sight under the weight of the huge cy- 
press-trees growing upon it. The long 
stretch of untilled fields back of the house, 
feebly kept in symmetrical proportion 
by crumbling fences, bared their rigid, 
seedless furrows in despairing barrenness 
to the sun, except in corner spots where 
a rank growth of weeds had inaugura- 
ted a reclamation in favor of barbarism. 
The sugar-house, superannuated and de- 
crepit from unwholesome idleness, totter- 
ed against its own massive, smokeless 
chimney; the surrounding sheds, stables, 
and smithy looked forsaken and neg- 
lected; the old blind mule peacefully 
slept in the shade of his once flagellated 
course under the corn-mill. Afar off 
against the woods the huge wheel of the 
draining-machine rose from the under- 
brush in the big diteh. The patient buz- 
zards, roosting on the branches of the 
gaunt, blasted gum-tree by the bayon, 
raised their heads from time to time to 
question the loitering sun, or, slowly 
flapping their heavy wings, circléd up 
into the blue sky, to fall again in lazy 
spirals to their watch-tower, or they took 
short flights by twos and threes over the 
moribund plantation to see if dissolution 
had not yet set in, and then all settled 
themselves again to brood and sleep and 
dream, and wait in tranquil certainty the 
striking of their banqueting hour. 

The three girls were in the open hall- 
way of the plantation house, Christine 
reading, Régina knitting, both listlessly 
occupied. Like everything else, they 
were passively quiet, and, like everything 

* “Gunnels,” floating wharf. 
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else, their appearance advertised an un- 
wholesome lack of vitality, an insidious 
anamorphosis from an unexplained dearth 
or constraint. Their meagre maturity 
and scant development clashed abnor- 
mally with the surrounding prodigality 
of insensible nature. Though tall, they 
were thin; they were fair, but sallow; their 
gentle deep eyes were reproachful and de- 
prived-looking. If their secluded hearts 
ventured even in thought toward the 
plumings natural to their age, their coarse, 
homely, ill-fitting garmentsanathematized 
any coquettish effort or naive expression 
of a desire to find favor, Like the fields, 
they seemed hesitating on the backward 
path from cultivation. Lolotte stood be- 
fore the cherry-wood armoire that held 
the hunting and fishing tackle, the whole- 
some receptacle of useful odds and ends, 
Not old enough to have come into the 
war with preconceptions, Lolotte had no 
reconciliations or compromises to effect 
between the ideal and the real, no com- 
pensations to solicit from an obliging im- 
agination, which so far never rose beyond 
the possibilities of perch, blackbirds, and 
turtle eggs. The first of these oc- 
cupied her thoughts at the present mo- 
ment. Shehad made a tryst with the ne- 
gro children at the draining-machine this 
afternoon. If she could, unperceived, 
abstract enough tackle from the armoire 
for the crowd, and if they could slip away 
from the quarters, and she evade the sur- 
veillance of Uncle John, there would be a 
diminished number of ‘‘ brim” and ‘‘ gog- 
gle-eye” in the ditch out yonder, and such 
a notable addition to the plantation sup- 
per to-night as would crown the exploit a 
success, and establish for herself a repu- 
tation above all annoying recollections 
of recent mishaps and failures. As she 
tied the hooks on to the lines she saw her- 
self surrounded by the acclaiming infan- 
tile populace, pulling the struggling perch 
up one after the other; she saw them 
strung on palmetto thongs, long strings of 
them; she walked home at the head of her 
procession ; heard Peggy's exclamations of 
surprise, smelt them frying, and finally 
was sitting at the table, a plate of bones 
before her, the radiant hostess of an impe- 
_ vial feast. 

“Tisten!” Like wood-ducks from un- 
der the water, the three heads rose si- 
multaneously above their abstractions. 
‘Rowlock! Rowlock!” The eyes might 
become dull, the tongue inert, and the 
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heart languid on Bayou l'Ombre, but the 
ears were ever assiduous, ever on duty. 
Quivering and nervous, they listened even 
through sleep for that one blessed echo, 
the signal from another and a distant 
world. Faint, shadowy, delusiye, the 
whispering forerunner of on-coming news, 
it overrode the rippling of the current, 
the hooting of the owls, the barking of 
dogs, the splash of the gar-fish, the grunt- 
ing of the alligator, the croaking of frogs, 
penetrating all turmoil, silencing all oth- 
er sounds. ‘‘Rowlock! Rowlock !” 
Slow, deliberate, hard, and strenuous, com- 
ingup-stream ; easy, soft, andmusical, elid- 
ingdown. ‘‘Rowlock! Rowlock!” Evy- 
ery stroke a very universe of hope, every 
oar frothing a sea of expectation! Was 
it the bayou or the secret stream of their 
longing that suggested the sound to-day ? 
‘“Rowlock! Rowlock!” The smoulder- 
ing glances brightened in their eyes, they 
hollowed their hands behind their ears 
and held their breath for greater surety. 


““Rowlock! Rowlock!” In clear, dis- 
tinct reiteration, It resolved the moment 
of doubt. 


“Can it be papa coming back ?”” 

‘‘No; it’s against stream.” 

‘It must be swampers.”’ 

“Or hunters, perhaps.” 

“Or Indians from the mound.” 

“Indians in a skiff ?” 

“Well, they sometimes come inaskiff.” 

The contingencies were soon exhausted, 
a cut-off leading travellers far around 
Bayou l’Ombre, whose snaggy, rafted, con- 
voluted course was by universal avoid- 
ance relegated to an isolation almost in- 
sulting. The girls quit their places and 
advanced to the edge of the gallery, then 
out under the trees, then to the levee, then 
to the ‘“‘gunnels,” where they stretched 
their long, thin, white necks out of their 
blue and brown check gowns, and shaded 
their eyes and gazed down-stream for the 
first glimpse of the skiff, their patience 
which had Jasted months fretting now 
over the delay of a few moments. 

‘“At last we shall get some news again.” 

“Tf they only leave a newspaper!” 

“Or a letter,” said Lolotte. 

“A letter! From whom ?” 

“* Ah, that’s it!” 

“What a pity papa isn’t here!” 

“‘Lolotte, don’t shake the gunnels so; 
you are wetting our feet.” 

“How long is it since the last one 
passed 2?” 
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“T ean tell you,” said Lolotte—‘‘T can 
tell you exactly: it was the day Lou Ann 
fell in the bayou and nearly got drowned.” 

“You mean when you both fell in.” 

“7 didn’t fall in at all; I held on to the 
pirogue.” 

The weeping-willow on the point be- 
low veiled the view; stretching straight 
out from the bank, it dropped its shock of 
long green pliant branches into the water, 
titillating and dimpling the surface. The 
rising bayou borea freight of logs and drift 
from the swamps above; rudely pushing 
their way through the willow boughs, 
they tore and bruised the fragile tendrils 
that clung to the rough bark, scattering 
the tiny leaves to follow hopelessly in 
their wake or dance up and down in the 
hollow eddies. Hach time the willow 
screen moved, the gunnels swayed under 
the forward motion of the eager bodies. 

“At last!” 

They turned their eyes to the shaft of 
sunlight that fell through the plantation 
clearing, bridging the stream. The skiff 
touched, entered, and passed through it 
with a marvellous revelation of form and 
color, the oars silvering and dripping dia- 
monds, arrows and lances of light scin- 
tillating from polished steel, golden stars 
rising like dust from tassels, cordons, but- 
tons, and epaulets, while the blue clouds 
themselves seemed to have fallen from 
their empyrean heights to uniform the 
rowers with their own celestial hue—blue, 
not gray! 

‘“Rowlock! Rowlock!” What loud, 
frightful, threatening reverberations! 
And the bayou flowed on the same, and 
the cypress-trees gazed stolidly and stead- 
fastly up to the heavens, and the heavens 
were serenely blue and white! But the 
earth was sympathetic, the ground shook 
and swayed under their feet; or was it 
the rush of thoughts that made their heads 
so giddy? They tried to arrest one and 
hold it for guidance, but on they sped, 
leaving only wild confusion of conjecture 
behind. 

‘*Rowlock! Rowlock!” The rudder 
headed the bow for the gunnels. 

“Titine! Gina! ‘Will they kill us 
all ?’? whispered Lolotte, with anxious 
horror. 


The agile Lou Ann, Lolotte’s most effi- 
cient coadjutor and Uncle John’s most 
successful tormentor, dropped her bundle 
of fishing poles (which he had carefully 


spread on his roof to dry), and while they 
rolled and rattled over the dry shingles 
she scrambled with inconceivable haste 
to her corner of descent. Holding to the 
eaves while her excited black feet search- 
ed and found the top of the window, she 
dropped into the ash-hopper. Without 
pausing, as usual, to efface betraying evi- 
dences of her enterprise from her person, 
or to cover her tracks in the wet ashes, 
she jumped to the ground, and ignoring 
allsecreting offers of bush, fence, or ditch, 
contrary to her custom, she ran with all 
the speed of her thin legs down the short- 
est road to the quarters. They were, as 
she knew, deserted. The doors of the 
cabins were all shut, with logs of wood 
or chairs propped against them. The 
chickens and dogs were making free of 
the galleries, and the hogs wallowed in 
peaceful immunity underneath. A wak- 
ing baby from a lonely imprisoned cradle 
sent cries for relief through an open win- 
dow. Lou Ann, looking neither to the 
right nor the left, slackened not her steps, 
but passed straight on through the little 
avenue to the great white-oak which stood 
just outside the levee on the bank of the 
bayou. 

Under the wide-spreading, moss-hung 
branches, on the broad flat slope, a grand 
general washing of the clothes of the 
small community was in busy progress, 
a proper feminine consecration of this 
purely feminine day. The daily irksome 
routine was broken, the men were all 
away, the sun was bright and warm, the 
air soft and sweet, the vague recesses of 
the opposite forest were dim and silent, 
the bayou played under the gunnels in 
caressing modulations; all permitted the 
hearkening and the yielding to a debonair 
mood, and harmonized the disregard of 
concealment, the license of pose, the free- 
dom of limb, the hilarity, the conviviali- 
ty, the confidences, indiscretions, and au- 
dacities of tongue, the joyous indulgence 
in freak and impulse, the relaxation of un- 
friendliness, the banishment of thought, 
the return for one brief moment to the 
wild, sweet ways of nature, to the festal 
days of the golden age (a short return for 
them), as if the body still had claims, and 
the mind concessions, and the heart owed 
no allegiance, as if god and satyr eyes 
still peeped and glistened from leafy cov- 
ert on their midsummer gambols. Their 
skirts were girt high around their broad 
full hips, their dark arms and necks came 
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naked out of their low, sleeveless, white 
chemise bodies, and glistened with per- 
spiration in the sun as if frosted with sil- 
ver. Little clouds of steam rose from the 
kettles standing over heaps of burning 
chips. * The splay-legged battling-boards 
fastened themselves firmer and firmer 
into the earth under the blows of the 
bats, pounding and thumping, squirting 
the warm suds in all directions, up into 
the laughing faces, down into the panting 
bosoms, against the shortened, clinging 
skirts, over the bare legs, trickling in 
frothy runnels over the soft red clay cor- 
rugated with innumerable toe-prints, and 
standing in pools everywhere. Out upon 
the gunnels the water swished and foam- 
ed under the vigorous moyements of the 
rinsers, endlessly bending and raising 
their flexible muscular bodies, burying 
their arms to the shoulders in the cool 
green depths, piling higher and higher 
their heaps of tightly wrung clothes. 
The evenly filled pails sat with the ease 
of coronets on the heads of the water- 
carriers passing up and down the narrow, 
slippery plankway. The children, under 
compulsion of continuous threats and oc- 
easional chastisement, fed the fire with 
chips from distant wood-piles, squabbling 
for the possession of the one cane-knife to 
split kindlers, imitating the noise and 
echoing with absurd fidelity the full- 
throated laughter that interrupted from 
time to time the work around the wash- 
kettles. High above the slop and tumult 
sat old Aunt Mary, the official sick-nurse 
of the plantation, commonly credited 
with conjuring powers. She held a corn- 
cob pipe between her yellow protruding 
teeth, and her little restless eyes travelled 
inquisitively from person to person as 
if in quest of professional information, 
twinkling with amusement at notable ef- 
forts of wit, and with malice at the gen- 
eral discomfiture expressed under their 
gaze. Heelen sat near, nursing her baby. 
She had taken off her kerchief, and Jean- 
ed her uncovered head back against the 
trunk of the tree; the long wisps of wool, 
tightly wrapped in white knitting cotton, 
rose from irregular sections all over her 
elongated narrow skull, and encircled her 
wrinkled, nervous, toothless face like 
some ghastly serpentine chevelure. 

“De Yankees! de Yankees! I seed 
’em—at de big house! Little mistus 
she come for Uncle John. He fotch his 
gun—for to shoot ’em.” 
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Lou Ann struggled to make her ex- 
hausted breath carry all her tidings. Af- 
ter each item she closed her mouth and 
swallowed violently, working her muscles 
until her little horns of hair rose and 
moved with the contortions of her face. 

‘An’ dey locked a passel 0’ men up in 
de smoke-house—Cornfedrits.” 

The bats paused in the air, the women 
on the gunnels lifted their arms out of the 
water, those on the gang-plank stopped 
where they were; only the kettles sim- 
mered on audibly. 

Lou Ann recommenced, this time finish- 
ing in one breath, with the added empha- 
sis of raising her arm and pointing in the 
direction from whence she came, her voice 
getting shriller and shriller to the end: 

“Tseed em. Dey was Yankees.  Lit- 
tle mistus she come for Uncle John; he 
fotched his gun for to shoot em; and dey 
locked a passel o’ men up in de smoke- 
house—Cornfedrits.” 

The Yankees! What did it mean to 
them? How much from the world out- 
side had penetrated the unlettered fast- 
nesses of their ignorance? What did the 
war mean to them? Had Bayou l’Ombre 
indeed isolated both mind and body? Had 
the subtle time-spirit itself been diverted 
from them by the cut-off? Could their 
rude minds draw no inferences from the 
gradual loosening of authority and relax- 
ing of discipline? Did they neither guess 
nor divine their share in the shock of bat- 
tle out there? Could their ghost-seeing 
eyes not discern the martyr-spirits rising 
from two opposing armies, pointing at, 
beckoning to them? If, indeed, the water- 
shed of their destiny was forming without 
their knowledge as without their assist- 
ance, could not maternal instinct spell it 
out of the heart-throbs pulsing into life 
under their bosoms, or read from the dumb 
faces of the children at their breast the 
triumphant secret of superiority over oth- 
ers born and nourished before them ? 

Had they, indeed, no gratifications be- 
yond the physical, no yearnings, no secret 
burden of a secret prayer to God, these 
bonded wives and mothers? Was this 
careless, happy, indolent existence genu- 
ine, or only a fool’s motley to disguise a 
tragedy of suffering? What to them was 
the difference between themselves and 
their mistresses ?—their skin, that opaque 
black skin which hid so well the secrets 
of life, which could feel but not own the 
blush of shame, the pallor of weakness ? 
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Tf their husbands had brought only rum 
from their stealthy midnight excursions to 
distant towns, how could the child repeat 
it so glibly—‘‘ Yankees —Cornfedrits” ? 
They stood still and silent, but their eyes 
began to creep around furtively, as if seek- 
ing degrees of complicity in a common 
guilt, each waiting for the other to confess 
comprehension, to assume the responsibil- 
ity of knowledge. 

The clear-headed children, profiting by 
the distraction of attention from them, 
stole away for their fishing engagement, 
leaving cane-knife and chips scattered on 
the ground behind them. The bayou 
seemed to rise in murmuring louder and 
louder; the cries of the forsaken baby, 
clamorous and hoarse, fell distinctly on 
the air. 

‘“My Gord A’mighty!” , 

The exclamation was uncompromising ; 
it relieved the tension and encouraged re- 
joinder. 

‘“My Lord!—humph!” 

One bat slowly and deliberately began 
to beat again—Black Maria’s. Her tall, 
straight back was to them, but, as if they 
saw it, they knew that her face was set- 
tling into that cold, stern rigidity, the 
keen eyes beginning to glisten, the long, 
thin nostrils nervously to twitch, the lips 
to open over her fine white teeth—the ex- 
pression they hated and feared. 

‘*O-h! o-h! o-h!” 

A long, thin, tremulous vibration, a 
weird, haunting note: what inspiration 
suggested it ? 

‘*Glo-o-ry!” 

Old Aunt Mary nodded her knowing 
head affirmatively, as if at the fulfilment 
of a silent prophecy. She quietly shook 
the ashes out of her pipe, hunted her 
pocket, put it in, and rising stiffly from 
the root, hobbled away on her stick in the 
direction of her cabin. 

““Glo-o-ry !” 

Dead-arm Harriet stood before them, 
with her back to the bayou, her right 
arm hanging heavy at her side, her left 
extended, the finger pointing to the sky. 
A. shapely arm and tapering finger; a 
comely, sleek, half-nude body; the moist 
lips, with burning red linings, barely part- 
ing to emit the sound they must have 
culled in uncanny practices. The heavy 
lids drooped over the large sleepy eyes, 
looking with languid passion from behind 
the thick black lashes. 

“Glo-o-ry!” Stripping their very nerves 
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and baring secret places of sensation! 
The ‘‘happy” ery of revival meetings, 
as if midnight were coming on, salva- 
tion and the mourners’ bench before 
them, Judgment-day and fiery flames be- 
hind them, and ‘‘Sister Harriet” raising 
her voice to eall them on, on, through 
hand - clapping, foot- stamping, shouting, 
groaning, screaming, out of their sins, 
out of their senses, to rave in religious 
ivebriation, and fall in religious catalep- 
sy across the floor at the preacher’s feet. 
With a wild rush, their hesitating emo- 
tions sought the opportune outlet, their 
hungry blood bounding and leaping for 
the mid-day orgy. Obediently their bodies 
began the imperceptible motion right 
and left, and the veins in their throat 
swelled and stood out under their skins, 
while the short, fierce, intense responsive 
exclamations fell to relieve their own and 
increase the exaltation of the others. 

“Sweet Christ! sweet Christ!” 

“Take me, Saviour!” 

“Oh, de Lamb! de Lamb!” 

“Tm a-coming! I’m a-coming!” 

‘““Tfold back, Satan! we’s a-catching 
on!” 

“De blood’s a-dripping! de blood’s 
a-dripping!” 

‘*Let me kiss dat cross! let me kiss it!” 

“Sweet Master!” 

““Glo-o-ry! Fre-e-dom!” It wasa whis- 
per, but if came like a crash, and trans- 
fixed them; their mouths stood open 
with the last words, their bodies remain- 
ed bent to one side or the other, the fe- 
brile light in their eyes burning as if 
from their blood on fire. They could all 
remember the day when Dead-arm Havr- 
riet, the worst worker and most violent 
tongue of the gang, stood in the clearing, 
and raising that dead right arm over her 
head, cursed the overseer riding away in 
the distance. The wind had been blowing 
all day; there was a loud crack above 
them, and a limb from a deadened tree 
broke, sailed, poised, and fell crashing on 
her shoulder, and deadened her arm for- 
ever. They looked instinctively with a 
start to the oak above them, to the sky; 
only moss and leaves and blue and white 
clouds. And still the words fell, now 
faster, louder, bolder, more determined, 
whipping them out of their awe, driving 
them on again down the incline of their 
own passions. 

“Glory! Freedom! 
ry Pe 


Freedom! Glo- 
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‘‘T’m bound to see’em! Come along!” 

Heelen’s wild scream rang shrill and 
hysterical. She jerked her breast from 
the sucking lips, and dropped her baby 
with a thud on the ground. They all fol- 
lowed her up the levee, pressing one after 
the other, slipping in the wet clay, strug- 
gling each one not to be left behind. Em- 
meline, the wife of little Ben, the only yel- 
low woman on the place, was the last. 
Her skirt was held in a grip of iron; blind- 
ed, obtuse, she pulled forward, reaching 
her arms out after the others. 

‘You stay here!” 

She turned and met the determined 
black face of her mother-in-law. 

‘“You let me go!” she cried, half sob- 
bing, half angry. 

‘“You stay here, I tell you!” The words 
were muttered through clinched teeth, 

‘* You let me go, I tell you!” 

“Glory! Freedom!” 

The others had already left the quarters, 
and wereontheroad. They two were alone 
on the bank now, except Heelen’s baby, 
whimpering under the tree; their blazing 
eyes glared at each other. The singing 
voices grew fainter and fainter. Sudden- 
_ ly the yellow face grew dark with the 
surge of blood underneath, the brows 
wrinkled, and the lips protruded in a 
grimace of animal rage. Grasping her 
wet bat tightly with both hands, she turned 
with a furious bound, and raised it with 
all the force of her short muscular arms, 
The black woman darted to the ground; 
the cane-knife flashed in the air and came 
down pitilessly toward the soft fleshy 
shoulder. A wild, terrified scream burst 
from Emmeline’s lips; the bat dropped; 
seizing her skirt with both hands, she pull- 
ed forward, straining her back out of reach 
of the knife; the homespun tore, and she 
fled up the bank, her yellow limbs gleam- 
ing through the rent left by the fragment 
in the hand of the black woman. 


They were so young, so handsome, so 
heroic, the very incarnation of the holy 
spirit of patriotism in their pathetic uni- 
form of brimless caps, ragged jackets, toe- 
less shoes, and shrunken trousers—a vet- 
eran equipment of wretchedness out of 
keeping with their fresh young faces. 
How proud and unsubdued they walked 
through the hall between the file of bayo- 
nets! With what haughty, defiant eyes 
they returned the gaze of their insulting- 
ly resplendent conquerors! Oh, if souls 
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had been merchantable at that moment! 
Their hands tied behind their backs like 
runaway slaves! Locked up in the smoke- 
house! that dark, rancid, gloomy, mouldy 
depot of empty hogsheads, barrels, boxes, 
and fetid exhalations. 

They were the first soldiers in gray the 
girls had ever seen; their own chiyal- 
rous knights, the champions of their ra- 
diant country. What was the story 
of their calamity? Treacherously en- 
trapped? Overpowered by numbers? 
Where were their companions ?-—staring 
with mute, cold, upturned faces from pools 
ofblood? And were these to be led help- 
lessly tethered into captivity, imprisoned, 
with ball and chain to gangrene and dis- 
grace their strong young limbs, or soli- 
tary confinement to starve their hearts 
and craze their minds, with death in a 
thousand loathsome, creeping shapes ever 
threatening them ? 

The smoke-house looked sinister and in- 
imical after its sudden promotion from 
keeper of food to keeper of men. The great 
square whitewashed logs seemed to settle 
more ponderously: on the ground around 
them, the pointed roof to press down as 
if the air of heaven were an emissary to 
be dreaded; the hinges and locks were so 
ostentatiously massive and incorruptible. 
What artful, what vindictive security to 
exclude thieves or immure patriots! 

They stood against the open armoire, 
the two eldest girls with their chill fingers 
interlaced. Beyond the wrinkled back 
of Uncle John’s copperas-dyed coat lay 
the region of brass buttons and blue cloth 
and hostility; but they would not look at 
them; they turned their heads away; the 
lids of their eyes refused to lift and re- 
veal the repugnant vision to them. If 
their ears had only been equally sensi- 
tive! 

‘* And so you are the uncle of the young 
ladies ? Brother of the father or mother ?” 
The clear, incisive, nasal tones: thank 
Heaven for the difference in the voice at 
least! 

The captain’s left arm was in a sling, 
but his hand could steadily hold the note- 
book in which he carefully pencilled Un- 
cle John’s answers to his minute cross- 
examination—a dainty, fragrant, Russia- 
leather note-book, with monogram and 
letters and numbers emblazoned on the 
outside in national colors. It had photo- 
graphs inside, also, which he would pause 
and admire from time to time, reading 
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the tender dedications aloud to his com- 
panions. 

‘And the lady in the kitchen called 
mammy? She is the mother, I guess.” 

‘““P-p-p-peggy’s a nigger, and my mis- 
tresses is white,” stuttered Uncle John. 

‘“Ah, indeed! Gentlemen in my uni- 
form find it difficult to remember these 
trifling distinctions of color.” 

What tawdry pleasantry! What hyp- 
ocritical courtesy! What exquisite cere- 
mony and dainty manual for murderous 
dandies! 

‘Bf-ef-ef-ef I hadn’t done gone and for- 
got dem caps!” 


Uncle John stood before his young mis- - 


tresses erect and determined, his old dou- 
ble-barrel shot-gun firmly clasped in his 
tremulous hands, his biear, bloodshot eyes 
fearlessly measuring the foe. If it were 
to be five hundred lashes on his bare 
back under the trees out there (terms on 
which he would gladly have compro- 
mised), or, his secret fear, a running noose 
over one of the branches, or the extrava- 
gance of powder and shot, he had made 
up his mind, despite every penalty, to ful- 
fil his duty and stand by his word to 
Marse John. Ever since the time the lit- 
tle crawling white boy used to follow the 
great awkward black boy around like a 
shadow, John had made a cult of Marse 
John. He had taught him as a child to 
fish, hunt, trap birds, to dress skins, knit 
gloves, and play cards on the sly, to fight 
eocks on Sunday, to stutter, to cut the 
‘“nigeon-wing” equal to any negro in the 
State, and other personal accomplishment 
besides. He had stood by him through 
all his scrapes as a youth, was valet to 
all his frolics as a young man, and now 
in his old age he gardened for him, and 
looked after the young ladies for him, 
stretching or contracting his elastic moral 
code as occasion required; but he had ney- 
er deceived him nor falsified his word to 
him. He knew all about the war: Marse 
John had told him. He knew what Marse 
John meant when he left the children to 
him, and Marse John knew what to ex- 
peet from John. He would treat them 
civilly as long as they were civil, but his 
ee was loaded, both barrels with bullets, 
and— 

‘*Kif-ef-ef-ef I hadn’t done gone and for- 
got dem caps!” 

There was his powder-horn under one 
arm, there was his shot-flask filled with 
the last batch of slugs under the other; 


looked the unexpected. 
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but the caps were not in his right-hand 
coat pocket, they were in his cupboard, 
hidden for safety under a pile of garden 
“truck.” The busy martins twittered in 
and out of their little lodge under the 
eaves of the smoke-house. 

Could they hear it inside? Could they 
see the sun travelling westward, chink by 
chink, in the roof? Could they feel it 
sinking, and with it sinking all their hopes 
of deliverance? Or did they hope still ? 

Maidens had mounted donjon towers 
at midnight, had eluded Argus-eyed sen- 
tinels, had drugged savage blood-hounds, 
had crossed lightning-scarred seas, had 
traversed robber- infested forests; what- 
ever maidens had done they could do, for 
could ever men more piteously implore 
release from castle keep than these gray- 
clad youths from the smoke-house? Did 
ever maiden hearts beat more valiantly 
than theirs? (and did ever maiden limbs 
tremble more cowardly?) Many a tedious 
day had been lightened by the rehearsal 
of just such a drama as this; there had 
been réles prepared for every imaginable 
sanguinary cell, but prevision had over- 
The erstwhile 
feasible conduct, the erstwhile feasible 
weapons, of a Jeanne d’Are or Charlotte 
Corday, the defiant speeches, the ringing 
retorts—they were all inappropriate, in- 
adequate, here and now. If God would 
only help them! but, like the bayou, the 
cypresses, and the blue sky, He seemed 
to-day eternally above their insignificant 
human necessities. 

Without the aid of introspection or the 
fear of capital punishment, Lolotte found 
it very difficult to maintain the prolonged 
state of rigidity into which her sisters had 
frozen themselves. All the alleviations 
devised during a wearisome experience of 
compulsory attendance on plantation fu- 
nerals were exhausted in the course of 
this protracted, hymmless, prayerless so- 
lemnity. She stood wedged in between 
them and the armoire which displayed all 
its shelves of allurements to her. There 
were her bird-traps just within reach; there 
was the fascinating bag of nux-vomica 
root—crow poison; there was the little old 
work-box filled with ammunition, which 
she was forbidden to touch, and all the 
big gar-fish lines and harpoons and decoy- 
ducks. There were her own perch lines, 
the levy she had raised in favor of her 
companions ; they were neatly rolled, 
ready to tie on the rods, only needing 
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sinkers; and there was the old Indian 
basket filled with odds and ends, an un- 
failing treasure of resource and surprise. 
She was just about searching in it for 
sinkers when this interruption occurred. 

The sky was so bright over the fields! 
Just the evening to go fishing, whether 
they caught anything or not. If they 
would only hurry and go, there might 
still be time; they would leave, they said, 
as soon as mammy cooked them some- 
thing to eat. She had seen mammy chas- 
ing a chicken through the yard; she 
wondered how the nice, fat little round 
“doodles” were getting on in their tin 
can under the house; she never had had 
such a fine box of bait; she wondered if 
the negro children would go all the same 
without her; she wondered if she could 
see them creeping down the road. How 
easy she could have got away from Uncle 
John! Anything almost would do for 
sinkers—bits of iron, nails; they had to 
do since her father and Uncle John made 
their last moulding of bullets. She thought 
they might have left her just one real sink- 
er simply as a matter of distinction be- 
tween herself and the little darkies. Her 
eyes kept returning to the Indian basket, 
and if she stopped twisting her fingers but 
a moment they would take their way to 
rummaging among the rusty contents. 

‘“Glory! Freedom!” 

In they came, Bacchantes drunk with 
the fumes of their own hot blood, Dead- 
arm Harriet leading them like a trium- 
phant sorceress, waving and gesticulating 
with her one ‘‘live” arm, repeating over 
and over again the potent magical words, 
oblivious of everything but their own ec- 
stasy—the curious looks of the men, their 
own exposure, the presence of their mis- 
tresses. 

‘“Wreedom! Master! Freedom!” 

What was the matter with them ? What 
did they mean? What was it all about ? 

Christine and Régina raised their heads 
and looked perplexed at the furious wo- 
men in the yard, and the men gazing 
down to them. 

“Freedom! Freedom!” 

The light broke upon them; their fin- 
gers tightened in each other’s clasp, and 
their cheeks flushed crimson. 

‘How dared they ? What insolence! 
What—” 

The opposite door stood open; they 
rushed across the hall and closed it be- 
tween them and the humiliating scene. 
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This, this they had not thought of, this 
they had never read about, this their im- 
agination in wildest flights had not ven- 
tured upon. This was not a superficial 
conflict to sweep the earth with cannons 
and mow it with sabres; this was an earth- 
quake which had rent it asunder, exposing 
the quivering organs of hidden life. What 
a chasm was yawning before them! There 
was no need to listen one to the other; 
the circumstances could wring from the 
hearts of millions but one sentiment, the 
tongue was left no choice of words. 

“Let them go! let them be driven out! 
never, never to see them again!” 

The anger of outraged affection, be- 
trayed confidence, abandoned trust, trai- 
torous denial, raged within them. 

These were their servants, their pos- 
sessions! From generation to generation 
their lives had been woven together by 
the shuttle of destiny. How flimsy and 
transparent the fabric! how grotesque and 
absurd the tapestry, with its vaunted tra- 
ditions of mutual loyalty and devotion! 
What a farce, what a lying, disgusting 
farce it had all been! ‘Well, it was over 
now; that was a comfort—all over, all 
ended. If the hearts had intergrown, 
they were torn apart now. After this 
there was no return, no reconciliation pos- 
sible! Through the storm of their emo- 
tions a thought drifted, then another; lit- 
tle detached scenes flitted into memory; 
familiar gestures, speeches, words, one 
drawing another. Thicker and thicker 
came little episodes of their pastoral ex- 
istence together; the counter interchanges 
of tokens, homely presents, kind offices, 
loving remembrances; the mutual assist- 
ance and consolation in all the accidents 
of life traversed together, the sicknesses, 
the births, the deaths; trivial incidents of 
long, long ago. Memory had not lost 
one; down to the fresh eggs and the pop- 
corn of that very morning, they were all 
there, falling on their bruised hearts. 
In the hearts of the women out there were 
there only shackles and scourges? The 
long Sundays of Bible-reading and cate- 
chism, the long evenings of woodland 
tales; the confidences ; the half-hours 
around the open fireplaces when supper 
was cooking, the potatoes under their hil- 
locks of ashes, the thin-legged ovens of 
corn-bread with their lids of glowing 
coals, the savory skillets of fried meat— 
was it indeed all of the past, never again 
to be present or future? And those hum- 
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ble, truthful, loving eyes, looking at them 
from every moment of their lives: did 
they look with greater trust up to God 
Himself? It was all over, yes, all over! 
The color had faded from their faces, the 
scornful resolution left their lips; they laid 
their faces in their hands and sobbed. 

‘Do you hear, Titine!” Lolotte burst 
into the room. ‘They are all going to 
leave, every one of them; a transport is 
coming to-night to take them off. They 
are going to bundle up their things and 
wait at the steam-boat landing. And they 
are not going to take a child, and not a 
single husband. The captain says the gov- 
ernment at Washington will give them 
the nicest white husbands in the land; 
that they ought to be glad to marry them. 
They carried on as if they were drunk. 
Do you believe it, Titine ? Oh, I do wish 
Jeff Davis would hurry up and win!” 

The door opened again; it was Black 
Maria, still holding the cane-knife in her 
hand. She crossed the room with her 
noiseless barefooted tread, and placed her- 
self behind them. They did not expect 
her to say anything; Black Maria never 
talked much; but they understood her as 
they always did. 

Her skirts were still tied up, and they 
saw for the first time that the wool pro- 
truding from her disordered head-kerchief 
was snow-white. 

Who was Black Maria? Where did she 
come from, with her white features and 
white nature under her ebon skin? What 
was the mystery that enveloped her? Why 
did the brain torture itself in surmises 
about her? Why did she not talk as the 
others did, and just for a moment uncover 
that coffin heart of hers?) Why was she, 
alone of all the negroes, still an alien, a 
foreigner, an exile among them? . Was 
she brooding on disgrace, outrage, re- 
venge? Was she looking at some mirage 
behind her—a distant equatorial country, 
a princely rank, barbaric state, some in- 
herited memory transmitted by that other 
Black Maria, her mother? Who was the 
secret black father whom no one had dis- 
covered? Was it, as the negroes said, the 
Prince of Darkness? And her own se- 
cret consort, the father of Ben? What 
religion had she to warrant the scornful 
repudiation of Christianity ? What code 
that enabled her to walk as free through 
slavery, to assume slavery now when oth- 
ers hailed freedom ? 

“Look!” Lolotte held up a rusty ir- 
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regular piece of iron. ‘‘I found this in 
the old Indian basket where I was looking 
for sinkers. Don’t you see what it is? It 
is the old key of the smoke-house, and I 
am going to let those Confederates out.” 
She spoke quietly and decidedly. There 
was something else in the other hand, 
concealed in the folds of her dress. She 
produced it reluctantly. It was the gun- 
wrench that filled so prominent a part 
in her active life—always coveting it, get- 
ting possession of it, being deprived of it, 
and accused unfailingly for its every ab? 
sence and misplacement. ‘‘ You see, it’ 
is so convenient; it screws so nicely on 
to everything,” she continued, apologet- 
ically, as she demonstrated the useful 
qualification. ‘‘There! it is as good as 
a handle. All they’ve got to do is to 
slip away in the skiff while the others are 
eating. And I would like to know how 
they can ever be caught, without another 
boat on the place! But oh, girls’—her 
black eyes twinkled maliciously—‘‘ what 
fools the Yankees are!” 

If the Federals, as they announced, 
were only going to remain long enough 
for the lady in the kitchen to prepare 
them something to eat, the length of their 
stay clearly rested in Peggy the cook's 
hands. She walked around her kitchen 
with a briskness rarely permitted by her 
corpulent proportions, and with an intui- 
tive faith in the common nature of man 
regardless of political opinion, she exert- 
ed her culinary skill to the utmost. She 
knew nothing of the wholesale quarrel- 
ling and fighting of a great war, but dur- 
ing her numerous marital experiments, 
not counting intermittent conjugalities 
for twenty-five years with Uncle John, 
she had seen mercy and propitiation flow 
more than once after a good meal; and 
a healthy digestion aiding, she never de- 
spaired of even the most revengeful. The 
enemy, in her opinion, were simply to be 
treated like irate husbands, and were to 
be offered the best menw possible under 
the trying cireumstances ; she worked 
under the inspiration of all the wife-lore 
of past ages, the infiltrated wisdom of a 
world of empirical connubiality, that tra- 
ditionary compendium to women’s lives 
by which they still endeavor to make 
companionship with men harmonious and 
the earth a pleasant abiding-place. With 
minute particularity she set the table and 
placed the dishes. The sun was sinking, 
and sending almost horizontal rays over 
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the roof of the smoke-house, whose ugly 
square frame completely blocked the view 
of the little window. Peggy carefully 
drew the red calico curtain across it, and 
after a moment’s rehearsal to bring her 
features to the conventional womanly ex- 
pression of cheerful obtuseness to existing 
displeasure, she opened the dining-room 
door. 

Gina and Lolotte stood close against 
the house under the window, looking at 
the locked door before them, listening to 
the sounds falling from the dining-room 
above. Once in the skiff, they were safe; 
but the little red curtain fluttering flim- 
sily in the breeze coquetted with their 
hopes and the lives of three men. If the 
corners would but stay down a second! 
Titine and Black Maria were in front, 
about the skiff. Peggy’s success appear- 
ed to be complimentary to her judgment. 
Food alone, however, does not suffice 
in the critical moments of life; men are 
half managed when only fed. There 
was another menw, the ingredients of 
which were not limited or stinted by 
blockade of war. She had prepared that 
also; and in addition to the sounds of 
plates, knives, forks, and glasses came the 
tones of her rich voice dropping from a 
quick tongue the entremets of her piquant 
imagination. 

‘* Now! now!” whispered Gina. 
must risk something.” 

Woman-like, they paused midway and 
looked back; a hand stretched from the 
table was carelessly drawing the curtain 
aside, and the window stared unhindered 
at the jail. 

Why had they waited? Why had they 
not rushed forward immediately ? By this 
time their soldiers might have been free! 
They could hear Peggy moving around 
the table; they could see her bulky form 
push again and again across the window. 

“Mammy! Mammy!” 

Could she hear them? They clasped 
their hands and held their faces up in im- 
ploring appeal. The sun was setting fast, 
almost running down the west to the 
woods. The dinner, if good, was not long. 
The transport might even then be churn- 
ing up the bayou. It all depended upon 
Peggy now. 

“Mammy! Mammy!’ They raised 
their little voices, then lowered them in 
agony of apprehension. ‘‘Mammy, do 
something! Help us!” 

But still she passed on and about, 
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around the table, across the window, blind 
to the smoke-house, deaf to them, while 
her easy, familiar voice recited the comi- 
cal gyrations of ‘‘old Frizzly,” the half- 
witted hen, who had first set her heart 
against being killed and stewed, and ran 
and hid, and screamed and cackled, and 
ducked and flew, and then, after her silly 
head was twisted off, “just danced, as if 
she were at a ‘’Cadian’ ball, all over the 
yard.” 

It would soon be too late. 
late now. ; 

Black Maria had got the skiff away 
from the gunnels, but they might just as 
well give it up. 

“Mammy!” A supreme effort of voice 
and look. The unctuous black face, the 
red bead ear-rings, the bandanna head- 
kerchief, came out of the window with 
“old Frizzly’s” last dying cackle. There 
was one flashing wink of the left eye. 

They recognized then her ‘‘piéce de ré- 
sistance oratoire’’—a side-splitting prank 
once played upon her by her nursling, 
her pet, her idol, the plague of her life— 
Beau. 

Who could have heard grating lock or 
squeaking hinges through the boisterous 
mirth that followed? Who could have 
seen the desperate bound of the three 
imprisoned soldiers for liberty through 
that screen of sumptuous flesh—the mag- 
nificent back that filled to overlapping 
the insignificant little window ? 

They did not wait to hear the captain’s 
rapturous toast to Peggy in sassafras tea, 
nor his voluble protestations of love to 
her, nor could they see him forget his 
wounded arm to bring both clinched fists 
to the table, and then faint dead away. 

‘*T knew it!” 

‘* Just like him!” 

“Take him in the air, quick!” 

““No, sir! You take him in there, and 
put him on the best bed in the house.” 
Peggy did not move from the window, 
but her prompt command turned them 
from the door in the hall, and her finger 
directed them to the closed bedchamber. 

Without noticing Christine standing 
by the open window, they dropped their 
doughty burden, boots, spurs, sword, epau- 
lets, and all, on the fresh white little bed, 
the feather mattress fluffing up all around 
as if to submerge him. 

““Oh, don’t bother about that; cut the 
sleeve off!” 

““Who has a knife?” 
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“There.” 

“That's all right now.” 

“He’s coming round.” 

‘‘There’s one nice coat spoiled.” 

“Uncle Sam has plenty more.” 

“Don’t let it drip on the bed.” 

“Save it to send to Washingtou—tro- 
phy—wet with rebel blood.” 

The captain was evidently recovering. 

‘““You stay here while I keep ’em eat- 
ing,” whispered Peggy, authoritatively, to 
Christine. 

‘“Hlow could they help seeing the tall 
form of Black Maria standing in the prow 
of the boat out in the very middle of the 
bayou? Suppose she had not been there to 
close the window quick as thought? Sup- 
pose instead of passing through her room 
she had run through the basement, as 
she intended, after pushing off the skiff ?” 
Titine trembled as if she had an ague. 

Rollicking, careless, noisy, the soldiers 
went back to their interrupted meal. 

“How far was Black Maria now?” 
She opened the window a tiny crack. 
‘‘ Heavens! how slowly she paddled! lift- 
ing the oar deliberately from side to side, 
looking straight ahead. How clear and 
distinct she was in the soft evening light! 
Why did she not hurry? why did she not 
row? She could have muffled the oars. 
But no, she never thought of that; that 
was always the way—always something 
overlooked and forgotten. They could 
finish a dozen dinners before she got out 
of sight at this rate. Without the skiff 
they might just as well be locked still in 
the smoke-house. Did he suspect some- 
thing, seeing her look out this way?” She 
closed the window tight. 

‘‘How dark the room was! She could 
hardly see him. How quiet he was! Was 
he sleeping, or had he fainted again? In 
her bed! her enemy lying in her bed! his 
head on her pillow, her own little pillow, 
the feverish confidant of so many sleep- 
less nights! How far were they now? 
She must peep out again. Why, Maria 
had not moved! not moved an inch! Oh, 
if she could only scream to her! if she 
were only in the skiff! 

‘“How ghastly pale he was! his face as 
white as the coverlet, his hair and beard 
so black; how changed without his bra- 
vado and impertinence! And he was not 
old; not older than the boys in gray. 
She had fancied that age and ugliness 
alone could go with violence and wrong. 
How much gold! how much glitter! 
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Why, the sun did not rise with more 
splendor of equipment. Costumed as if 
for the conquest of worlds. If they dress- 
ed their captains this way, what was the 
livery of their generals? How curious 
the sleeveless arm looked! What a hor- 
rible mark the gash made right across the 
soft white skin! What a scar it would 
leave! Whatadisfigurement! And this, 
this is what men eall love of country!” 
On Saturday nights sometimes, in the 
quarters, when rum had been smuggled 
in, the negroes would get to fighting and 
beating their wives, and her father would 
be sent for in a hurry to come with his 
gun and separate them. Hatchets, axes, 
cane-knives—anything they would seize, 
and cut and slash each other, husbands, 
wives, mothers, sons, sisters, brothers; but 
they were ignorant, uneducated, barba- 
rous, excited; they could not help it; they 
could not be expected to resist all at once 
the momentum of centuries of ancestral 
ferocity. But for white men, gentle 
men, thus furiously to mar and disfigure 
their own mother-given bodies! <All the 
latent maternal instinct in her was 
roused, all the woman in her revolted 
against the sacrilegious violence of muti- 
lation. ‘‘Love of country to make her 
childless, or only the mother of invalids! 
This was one. How many thousands 
and hundreds of thousands had been 
slaughtered or crippled? Are men in- 
deed so inexhaustible? Are the pangs of 
maternity so cheap? Are women’s hearts 
of no account in the settlement of dis- 
putes? Oh God! cannot the world get 
along without war? Even if men want 
it, even if God permits it, how can the 
women allow it? If he were a negro, 
she could do something for his arm, 
Many a time, early Sunday mornings, 
they had come to her secretly, and she 
had washed off the thick gummy blood, 
and bandaged up their cuts and bruises; 
they did not show so on black skin.... 
This man had a mother somewhere among 
the people she called ‘enemies’; a mo- 
ther sitting counting day by day the eon- 
tinued possession of a live son, growing 
gray and old before that terrible next 
minute ever threatening to take her boy 
and give her a corpse. Or perhaps, like 
her own, his mother might be dead. 
They might be friends in that kingdom 
which the points of the compass neither 
unite nor divide; together they might be 
looking down on this quarrelling, fighting 
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world; mothers, even though angels, look- 
ing, looking through smoke and powder 
and blood and hatred after their children. 
Their eyes might be fixed on this lonely 
little spot, on this room... .” 

The blood was oozing up through the 
strips of plaster. She stanched and bathed 
and soothed the wound as she well knew 
how with her tender, agile fingers. Maria 
had disappeared now; she could open the 
window with impunity. The trackless 
water was flowing innocently along, the 
cooling air was rising in mist, the eypress- 
trees checked the brilliant sky with the 
filigree and net-work of their bristly fo- 
liage. The birds twittered, the chickens 
loitered and dallied on their way to roost. 
The expectant dogs were lying on the 
levee waiting for the swampers, who, they 
ought to know, could not possibly return 
before midnight. And Molly was actu- 
ally on time this evening, lowing for 
mammzy to come and milk her; what was 
the war to her? How happy and peace- 
ful it all was! What a jarring contrast 
to swords and bayonets! Thank God 
that Nature was impartial, and could 
not be drilled into partisanship! If hu- 
manity were like Nature! If—if there had 
been no war! She paused, shocked at her 
first doubt; it was like saying, ‘‘If there 
had been no God!” 

Asshe stood at the window and thought, 
all the brilliant coloring of her romantic 
fantasies, the stories of childhood, the 
perversions of education, the self-delu- 
sions, all seemed to fade with the waning 
light, and with the beautiful day sink 
slowly and quietly into the irrevocable 
past. ‘Thank God, above all, that it is 
a human device to uniform people into 
friends and enemies; the heart (her own 
felt so soft and loving)—the heart repudi- 
ates the attempt; it still clings to Nature, 
and belongs only to God.” She thought 
the wound must need tending again, and 
returned to the bed. 

“Was that really he on this foamy bed ? 
What a blotch his camp-battered body 
made down the centre of it! It was good 
to be on a bed once more, to look up into 
a mosquito-bar instead of the boughs of 
trees, to feel his head on a pillow. But 
why did they put him there? Why did 
they not lay him somewhere on the floor, 
outside on the ground, instead of soiling 
and crumpling this lily-white surface ?” 

He could observe her through his half- 
closed lids, which fell as she approached 
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the bed, and closed tight as she bent above 
him. When she stood at the window he 
could look full at her. ‘‘ How innocent 
and unsuspecting she looked!” Thestrain- 
ed rigidity had passed away from her face. 
Her transparent, child-like eyes were look- 
ing with all their life of expression in the 
direction of the bed, and then at something 
passing in her own mind. ‘‘ Thank hea- 
ven, the fright had all gone out of them! 
How horrible for a gentleman to read fear 
in the eyes of a woman! Her mind must 
be as pure and white, yes, and as impres- 
sionable too, as her bed. Did his presence 
lie like a blot upon it also? How she 
must hate him! how she must loathe him! 
Would it have been different if he had 
come in the other uniform —if he had 
worn the gray ? would she then have cared 
for him, have administered to him? How 
slight and frail she was! Whata wan, wist- 
ful little face between him and the gloomy 
old bayou? He could see her more plain- 
ly now since she had opened the window 
and let in the cool, fragrant air. There 
was no joyous development of the body in 
her to proclaim womanhood, none of the 
seductive, confident beauty that follows 
coronation of youth; to her had only 
come the care and anxiety of maturity. 
‘‘This—this,” he exclaimed to himself, 
“is the way women fight a war.” Was 
she coming this way? Yes. To the bed? 
Hardly. Now she was pressing against 
it, now bending over him, now dropping a 
cooling dew from heaven on his burning 
arm, and now—oh, why so soon ?—she 
was going away to stand and look out of 
the window again. 

The homely little room was filled with 
feminine subterfuges for ornament, fem- 
inine substitutes for comfort. How sim- 
ple women are! how little they require, 
after all! only peace and love and quiet, 
only the impossible in a masculine world. 
What was she thinking of ? If he could 
only have seen the expression of her eyes 
as she bent over him! Suppose he should 
open his and look straight up at her? but 
no, he had not the courage to frighten her 
again. He transplanted her in his mind 
to other surroundings, her proper sur- 
roundings by birthright, gave her in 
abundance all of which this war had de- 
prived her, presented to her assiduous 
courtiers, not reckless soldiers like him- 
self, but men whom peace had guided in 
the lofty sphere of intellectual pursuits. 
He held before her the sweet invitations 
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of youth, the consummations of life. He 
made her smile, laugh. 

“ Ah!”—he turned his face against the 
pillow—‘‘had that sad face ever laughed ? 
Could any woman laugh during a war? 
Could any triumph, however glorious, 
atone for battles that gave men death, but 
left the women to live? This was only 
one; how many, wan and silent as she, 
were looking at this sunset—the sunset 
not of a day, but a life? When it was all 
over, who was to make restitution to 
them? Was any cost too great to re- 
purchase for them simply the privilege of 
hoping again? What an endless chain 
of accusing thoughts! What a miserable 
conviction tearing his heart! Ifhe could 
get on his knees to her, if he could kiss 
her feet, if he could beg pardon in the 
dust—he, a man for all men, of her, a wo- 
man forall women. If he could make 
her his country, not to fight, but to work 
FON jor HP 

Impulsive, thoughtless, hot-headed, he 
forgot again the wounded arm. With 
both hands he stayed her frightened start; 
he saw the expression of her eyes bending 
over him. 

“Can you forgive me? It is a heart- 
less, cowardly trick! Iam not a Yankee; 
Iam Beau, your cousin, the guerilla.” 


The escaped soldiers ran like deer be- 
tween the furrows of Uncle John’s vege- 
table garden, where the waving corn leaves 
could screen them; then out to the bank 
of the bayou-—not on the levee, but close 
against the fence—snagging their clothes 
and scratching their faces and hands on 
the cuckle-burrs; Lolotte in front, with a 
stick in her hand, beating the bushes for 
snakes, calling, directing, animating, in 
whisper; Régina in the rear, urging, 
pressing, sustaining the soldier lagging 
behind, but painfully striving with stiff- 
ened limbs to keep up with the pace of his 
older, more vigorous companions. Ahead 
of them Black Maria was steadily keep- 
ing the skiff out in the current. The bay- 
ou narrowed and grew dark as it entered 
between the banks of serried cypress- 
trees, where night had already fallen. 

Régina looked hurriedly over her shoul- 
der. ‘‘Had they found out yet? How 
slowly they ran! How long it took to get 
to the woods! Oh, they would have time 
over and over again to finish their dinner 
and catch them. Perhaps at this very 
moment, as she was thinking of it, a for- 


gotten article in the skiff was betraying 
them! Perhapsa gun might even now be 
pointing down their path! ‘Well, then, 
now! the bullet could start and the report. 
come too late to warn them.” From the 
little cottage under the trees the curtains 
fluttered, but no smooth-bore nor sharp- 
ened bayonet was visible. 

She met his face, looking back also, but 
not for guns-—for her. ‘‘If it had been 
different! If he had been a visitor, come 
to stay; days and evenings to be passed 
together!” The thought lifting the sul- 
phurous war-clouds from her heart, prim- 
itive idyls burst into instantaneous fra- 
grant bloom in it like spring violets. He 
was not only the first soldier in gray she 
had ever seen, but the first young man; or 
it seemed so to her. 

‘* How near they were still to the house! 
how plainly they could yet be seen! He 
would be shot straight through the back, 
the gray jacket getting one stain, one bul- 
let-hole, more, the country one soldier less. 
Would they shoot through a woman at 
him? Would they be able to separate 
them if she ran close behind him, moving 
this way and that way, exactly as he did? 
If she saw them in time she could warn 
him; he could lie flat down in the grass; 
then it would be impossible to hit him.” 

Increasing and narrowing the space be- 
tween them at the hest of each succeeding 
contradictory thought, turning her head 
again and again to the house behind her, 
she Jost speed. Lolotte and the two 
men had already entered the forest be- 
fore she reached it. Coming from the 
fields, the swamps seemed midnight dark. 
They groped their way along, hand in 
hand, tripped by the slimy cypress knees 
that rose like evil gnomes to beset and en- 
tangle their feet, slipping over rolling 
logs, sinking in stagnant mire, noosed by 
the coils of heavy vines that dropped 
from unseen branches overhead. Invisi- 
ble wings of startled birds flapped above 
them, the croaking of frogs ebbed and 
flowed around them, owls shrieked and 
screamed from side to side of the bayou. 
Lolotte had ceased her beating; swamp 
serpents are too sluggish to be frightened 
away. Their eyes, accustomed to the ob- 
scurity, could discérn Black Maria turn- 
ing the skiff to a half-submerged log, 
from which they could hear a turtle drop 
as if ballasted with lead. A giant cypress- 
tree arrested them; the smooth, fluted 
trunk, ringed higher and higher with 
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whitish water-marks, recorded floods far 
over their heads; where they were scram- 
bling once swam fish and serpents. He 
turned and faced her, the deliverer, whose 
manceuyres had not escaped him. 

She had saved him from imprisonment, 
insult, perhaps death—the only heir of a 
heroic father, the only son of a widowed 
mother; she had restored him to a pre- 
cious heritage of love and honor, replaced 
him in the interrupted ambitious career 
of patriotic duty; she had exposed her life 
for him—she was beautiful. She stood 
before him, panting, tremulous, ardent, 
with dumb, open red lips, and voluble, 
passionate eyes, and with a long scratch 
in her white cheek from which the blood 
trickled. She had much to say to him; 
but how in one moment express four years 
—four long years—and the last long min- 
utes. The words were all there, had 
been rushing to her lips all day; her lips 
were parted; but the eager, overcrowded 
throng were jammed on the threshold; 
and her heart beat so in her ears! He 
could not talk either; he could not ex- 
plain. His companions were already in 
the boat, his enemies still in gunshot. 
He bent his face to hers in the dim light to 
learn by heart the features he must never 
forget—closer, closer, learning, knowing 
more and more, with the eager precocity 
of youth. 

Bellona might have flown disgusted 
away with the wings of an owl, Columbia 
might have nodded as knowingly as old 
Aunt Mary, when the hearts, learning 
and knowing, brought the faces closer 
and closer together, until the lips touched. 

“T shall come again; I shall come again. 
Wait forme. Surely I shall come again.” 

“Yes! Yes!” 

Black Maria pushed the skiff off. ‘‘ Row- 
lock! Rowlock!” They were safe and 
away. 


Uncle John, with the daring of desper- 
ation, advanced, unarmed as he was, to 
the vociferous group standing around the 
empty gunnels. 

“‘T-J-I-I don’t keer ef you is de-de-de 
President o’ de United States hisself, I 
ain’t gwine to allow no such cussin’ and 
swearin’ in de hearin’ o’ de-de-de young 
ladies. Marse John he-he-he don’t allow 
it, and when Marse John ain't here I-L-I 
don’t allow it.” 

His remonstrance and heroic attitude 
had very little effect, for the loud talk 


law o’ dat! 
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went on, and chiefly by ejaculation, impre- 
cation, and self-accusation published the 
whole statement of the case; understanding 
which, Uncle John added his voice also: 
“Good Gord A’mighty! Wh-wh-what's 
dat you say? Dey—dey—dey Yankees, 
an’ you Cornfedrits? Well, sir, an’ are 
you Marse Beau—you wid your arm hurt- 
ed? Go’long! You can’t fool me; Marse 
Beau done had more sense en dat. My 
Gord! an’ dey wuz Yankees? You better 
cuss—cussin’s about all you kin do now. 
Course de boat’s gone. You'll never ketch 
up wid ’em in Gord’s world now. Don’t 
come along arter me about it? ’Tain’t my 
fault. How wuzItoknow? You wuz Yan- 
keesenough forme. Ideclar’, Marse Beau, 
you ought to be ashamed o’ yourself! You 
wanted to ’arn dem alesson! I reckon dey 
larnt you one! You didn’t mean ’em no 
harm! Humph! dey’ve cut dey eye-teeth, 
dey have! Lord! Marse Beau, I thought 
you done knowed us better. Did you real- 
ly think we wuz a-gwine to let a passel o’ 
Yankees take us away off our own plan- 
tation? You must done forgot us. We 
jes cleaned out de house for ’em, we did— 
clo’es, food, tobacco,rum. Deyoung ladies 
’ain’t lef? a mossel for Marse John. An’— 
an’—an’ ’fore de good Gord, my gun! Done 
tuck my gun away wid’em! Wh-wh-wh- 
what you mean by such doin’s? L-l-look 
here, Marse Beau, I don’t like dat, nohow! 
Wh-wh-what! you tuck my gun and gin 
it tode Yankees? Dat’s my gun! I done 
had dat gun twenty-five year an’ more! 
Dog-gone! Yes, sir, ’l] cuss—I’ll cuss ef 
I wants to! I ain’t got no use for goril- 
las, nohow! Lem me “lone, I tell you! 
lem me ‘lone! Marse John he’ll get de 
Who’s ’sponsible? Dat’s all 
I want to know—who's sponsible? Ef- 
ef-ef-ef— No, sir; dar ain’t nary boat 
on de place, nor hereabouts. Yes, sir; 
you kin cross de swamp ef you kin find 
de way. No, sir—no, sir; dar ain't no 
one to show you. TJ ain’t gwine to leave 
de young ladies twell Marse John he 
comes back. Yes, I reckon you kin git to 
de cut-off by to-morrow mornin’, ef you 
ain’t shot on de way for Yankees, an’ ef 
your company is fool enough to wait for 
you. No, sir, I don’t know nothin’ ’bout 
nothin’; you better wait an’ arsk Marse 
John....My Gord! I’m obleeged to laugh; 
I can’t help it. Dem fool nigger wimen 
a-sittin’ on de brink o’ de byer, dey clo’es 
tied up in de bedquilts, an’ de shotes an’ 
de pullits all kilt, a-waitin’ for freedom! 
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I lay dey'll git freedom enough to-night 
when de boys come home. Dey git white 
gentlemen to marry ’em! Dey’ll git five 
hundred apiece. Marse Beau, Gord Il 
punish you for dis—He surely will. I 
done tole Marse John long time ago he 
oughter sell dat brazen nigger Dead-arm 
Harriet, an’ git shet o’ her. Lord! Lord! 
Lord! Now you done gone to cussin’ an’ 
swearin’ agin. Don’t go tearin’ off your 
jackets an’ flingin’’em at me. We don’t 
want ’em; we buys our clo’es—what we 
don’t make. Yes, Marse John ‘ll be com- 
in’ along pretty soon now. What's your 
hurry, Marse Beau? Well, so long, ef you 
won’t stay. He ain’t got much use for 
gorillas neither, Marse John hain’t.” 

The young officer wrote a few hasty 
words on a leaf torn from the pretty Rus- 
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sia-leather note-book, and handed it to the 
old darky. ‘‘For your Marse John.” 
“Wor Marse John—yes, sir; Tl gin hit 
to him soon’s he comes in.” ! 
They had dejectedly commenced their 
weary tramp up the bayou; he called 
him back, and lowered his voice confi- 
dentially: ‘‘Marse Beau, when you cap- 
tured dat transport and stole all dem fixin’s 
am’ finery, you didn’t see no good chawin’ 
tobacco layin’ round loose, did you? 
Thanky! thanky, child! Now I looks 
good at you, you ain’t so much changed 
sence de times Marse John used to wallop 
you for your tricks. Well, good-by, Marse 
Beau.” ; 
On the leaf were scrawled the words: 
‘Alls up! Lee has surrendered.— 
BEAv.” 


MEXICAN NOTES, 
IV.—MORELIA AND PATZCUARO. 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


BRANCH of the Mexican National 
ua Railway (which is all narrow gauge) 
runs west from the city over the moun- 
tains to Toluca, thence turns northwest to 
Acambaro; at this station a branch runs 
southwest to Morelia and Patzcuaro; the 
main line continues northward, crosses the 
Mexican Central at Celaya, and goes on 
to San Miguel de Allende. From this 
point it is expected to continue through 
San Luis Potosi to Saltillo, completing 
the connection with the north. When 
this gap of 850 miles is spanned, there 
will be an all-rail route from San Anto- 
nio to the city of Mexico, and the railway 
distance between the two eities will be 
shortened by some 800 miles. 

The road out of the Mexican basin fol- 
lowed the winding narrow valley of a pret- 
ty stream, offering at first pleasing and then 
grand views, until at the station of Sala- 
zar it reaches the summit and an altitude 
of 10,027 feet. At this station it is always 
cool, there is a frost every night in the 
year, and the passengers who got out for 
a glass of pulque or a cup of coffee and a 
tortilla were cheered by the warmth of 
a stove in the agent’s shanty. This was 
the former diligence route, and this moun- 
tain region was the scene only three or 
four years ago of numerous robberies and 
murders. The diligence was certain to be 


attacked if it carried passengers who were 
suspected of haying valuables. The rob- 
bers in all cases were the Mexican citi- 
zens of the neighboring villages, and nev- 
er the Indians. These Mexicans, who 
seem to have been sustained by public 
opinion, simply varied the monotony of 
their ordinary occupations by highway 
robbery. If there were any political dis- 
turbance, throwing the administration 
into confusion, these good people would 
undoubtedly take to the road again. Here, 
as elsewhere in the republic, the more 
trustworthy part of the population are 
Indians and not the hybrids. 

From the summit the descent was rapid. 
Twilights are brief in this latitude, and it 
was dusk at a little after seven (we had 
left Mexico at five), when we came to the 
station in the plain of Toluca, and took the 
tram-cars for the city, distant a mile and 
a half. Toluca, one of the most beau- 
tifully situated and pleasing cities in, 
Mexico, is seated on gentle hills rising 
out of an extensive and fertile plain, and 
is about 8500 feet above the sea. 

We were set down at the hotel Lion 
de Oro, as the decorated sign which the 
French proprietor has brought with him 
testified. This hotel, which is of two sto- 
ries, built about a court, with spacious 
rooms, prepossessed us in favor of the 
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city, for it is neat and comfortable, and by 
far the best and cleanest hotel we found 
in the republic. 

The following morning was splendid, 
the air elastic, inspiring. I do not know 
which most to admire, the view of the 
town from a neighboring hill, or the view 
of the lovely valley and its guardian 
mountains from the terrace. The snow 
mountain of Toluca, whence the runners 
in the old Spanish days and the runners 
now bring the snow for cooling drinks, is 
a beautiful object in this clear atmosphere. 
The city is well paved and substantially 
built, has some fine old churches and tow- 
ers, and is not only the cleanest city in 
Mexico, but is cleaner than any city in the 
United States. One of the small features 
of the place that attracted attention was 
queer frames, skeleton structures, like the 
electric light stands, with small tanks on 
top. One of these stood in the Govern- 
or’s garden next door to the hotel. The 
frame was sixty or seventy feet. high and 
gayly painted; on top was a platform with 
a gay railing supporting the tank, and 
this was surmounted by a pagoda canopy, 
also brilliantly painted, and ornamented 
with images of large gilded butterflies on 
each corner. These things are the fash- 
ion here, and there is a strife between the 
wealthy citizens to have the highest and 
gaudiest. Wateris pumped into the tanks, 
and we were told that they are used as 
shower-baths. 

The town has a small plaza prettily 
planted, with two fountains and an abun- 
dance of flowers; at this season it was 
carpeted with violets and daisies. One of 
the most interesting pieces of architecture 
is a chapel attached to one of the ancient 
churches, which has a dome covered with 
colored mosaics very Oriental in charac- 
ter. The market hallisa large, long build- 
ing, with theroof supported on heavy Egyp- 
tian columns, painted in high colors—an- 
other of the many Oriental suggestions in 
Mexico. In the arcades about the market 
square are many little eating and drink- 
ing shops. The place on Sunday morning 
was crowded with traffickers, and the ob- 
jects for sale were spread all about— 
fruits, meats, vegetables, all sorts of mer- 
chandise, coarse and brilliantly painted 
pottery, rope like the Manila, made from 
the maguey, and pretty basket-work and 
mats. Large numbers of Indians had 
come in from the mountain villages. 
They were usually short, thick-chested, 
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and heavy-limbed, and with black coarse 
hair and broad faces and high cheek- 
bones—very Indian in appearance. The 
women were clad in two pieces of blue 
cloth, wrapped about the body so as to 
leave the arms and legs free and the 
breasts convenient to the calls of their 
offspring. Every woman was nursing a 
baby, and even the little girls commonly 
had charge of a more helpless specimen 
of their race. I suppose that these abo- 
rigines are substantially what they were 
when Cortez conquered the country, with 
the same native vigor and inferior semi- 
barbarous aspect, with their habits per- 
haps a little modified by a pseudo-Chris- 
tianity. 

In the afternoon, an unusual thing for 
the season, there was a brief thunder- 
shower with hail, with loose high-sailing 
clouds and fine effects of shadows on the 
plain. We saw the sun set from a sharp 
hill overlooking the town, where there are 
the earthworks of what may have been 
afort. The prospect was superb, one of 
the rare views of the world, over the flat- 
roofed town out upon the vast green plain, 
the mountains lovely in the slant light, 
and the peak of Toluca rosy. The notable 
and surprising thing, however, was the 
high and careful culture. The plain was 
like a garden, the only lines of demarca- 
tion being rows of the maguey plant. 
We had not expected such careful agri- 
culture in Mexico. The great squares of 
brown earth, ready for the seed or newly 
sown, were tilled as finely as garden 
mould, and alternated pleasingly with 
the vast patches of green wheat and bar- 
ley. We were told that the weeds in the 
wheat fields are pulled up by hand, and 
the whole country gave evidence of this 
minute personal cultivation. The effect 
of this high culture was to give a very 
refined landscape. The view was very 
extensive, and grew more and more at- 
tractive with the light on the church tow- 
ers and the round hills in the valley; 
and when at last a rainbow spanned the 
plain, over which thin mists were trail- 
ing, the prospect was nothing less than 
enchanting. This is one of the richest 
valleys in the republic. It produces a 
winter crop by irrigation, and a summer 
crop in the rainy season. 

The patience of the traveller is tried in 
two ways on the railway to Morelia—by 
the uncomfortable cars with small win- 
dows, from which it is difficult to see any- 
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thing, and the time consumed. We were 
twelve and a half hours in going about 
two hundred miles. After emerging from 
the fertile plain of Toluca we ascended 
into a broken country, the road rising and 
falling among the hills with many a long 
loop and curve. Many of these curves 
were unnecessary feats of engineering, 
laid out when the builders expected the 
promised bonus of ten thousand dollars a 
mile; the curves are now being reduced, 
and the road shortened proportionally. 
The view was interesting, and often wide 
and glorious, the mountains fine in form, 
and the valleys irrigated, green, and love- 
ly. Even the uncultivated spaces were 
covered with wild growth, among them a 
very sweet-scented acacia-bush with bright 
yellow flowers. We breakfasted at Flor 
de Maria, a neat station with a good ta- 
ble, and took coffee at four o’clock at 
Acambaro in a station-shanty kept by 
Mexican Jim, who has the reputation 
among foreigners of being probably the 
most honest Mexican now living. He was 
for many years the trusted body-servant 
of General McClellan during his North- 
western explorations. Toward evening 
we ran along the shore of Lake Cuitzco, 
a large body of water, containing many 
islands, and surrounded by noble moun- 
tains graceful in form. It seemed to me 
more beautiful than Lake George or Lake 
Winnipiseogee; but perhaps the luminous 
warm atmosphere enhanced its beauty, 
for Mexico certainly has this advantage 
over our Northern landscapes in an at- 
mosphere full of color, which drapes hills 
and valleys like a delicate garment, as in 
southern Italy and Sicily. We came to 
the Morelia station after dark, and took 
the horse-railway to the town and the ho- 
tel Michoacan. 

Morelia, the present capital of the state 
of Michoacan. is a city of, I should think, 
fifty thousand to sixty thousand inhabit- 
ants, bright, cheerful, well built, surround- 
ed by a lovely hilly country, and at an 
elevation of about fifty-five hundred feet. 
I am conscious that I am open to the 
charge of enthusiasm in general expres- 
sions of admiration for this charming and 
interesting city, and I have hardly space 
in this paper for details to make good my 
partiality. It is unnecessary to go else- 
where for a more delicious climate than 
we found there in the month of March. 
The charm of the air is indescribable, so 
fresh, so balmy, so full of life, days of 
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strong, genial sun, nights of mild serenity, 
so dry and temperate that we sat in the 
public square at midnight without need 
of a wrap. 

The nicht of our arrival the town seem- 
ed to be en féte. The large Zocolo, or 
principal plaza, prettily laid out in flower 
beds and winding walks and fine trees, 
seats and music stands, with several foun- 
tains, was gayly illuminated with Chinese 
lanterns and thronged with promenaders. 
In the streets and open spaces were erect- 
ed hundreds of stands for the sale of 
sweets and native edibles, lighted by flam- 
ing torches, which threw a fantastic light 
upon the strange groups about them. 
These street venders are always to be seen 
at night cooking their indescribable 
‘* messes” in the open air, and many of the 
inhabitants seem to take their suppers reg- 
ularly at these cheap stands, In the pa- 
godaa fine military band was playing the 
music of Beethoven and Wagner. It was 
the famous band of the Kighth Regiment, 
the nucleus of that great orchestra which 
made such a musical sensation at the New 
Orleans Exposition. The air was sweet 
with the odor of the night-blooming jas- 
mine. In respect of its music, its gardens, 
cultivation of flowers, and its simple ar- 
chitecture, Morelia shows a high degree of 
civilization. 

I shall speak of some of the peculiar 
features of the place without any attempt 
at exhaustive or systematic description. 
The hotel accommodation is inadequate, 
and the restaurant frequented by. stran- 
gers is third class. The new hotel, slow- 
ly rising room by room, on the plaza, 
promises to change all this. The cathe- 
dral has massive towers and great domes, 
and although of the Spanish composite 
order of architecture, is a noble building, 
the finest in Mexico. In full moonlight, 
or in the rosy light of sunset, it is won- 
derfully beautiful. In the large tower 
hangs the monster bell, which is rarely 
sounded, but there are many others of 
moderate size which are continually 
chiming. All these bells, and indeed 
nearly all the bells in the republic, are re- 
markable for sweetness and softness of 
tone. It is very rarely that one hears a 
harsh bell. They are exceedingly melo- 
dious and pleasing. It is sometimes ex- 
plained that this is due to the mixture of 
silver in the bell-metal, and that the new 
bells are cast from old metal. I believe 
that the chief reason why the Mexican 
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bells are so much more musical than ours 
is that the Mexican bells are artistically 
made, shaped with reference to tone, thin 
at the edge, each one a work of art intel- 
ligently manipulated, not mechanically 
cast without reference to the sound it 
shall produce. The great bells are struck 
with a clapper, and not swung. There 
would be much less objection to the use 
of church bells in the United States—the 
harsh and barbarous jangle which shocks 
the Sunday stillness—if our bells had any 
of the musical quality of the Mexican. 
The houses of Morelia are generally plain 
and mostly of one story, but in the prin- 
cipal streets and about the plaza are many 
buildings of fine proportions and simple, 
noble facades, with elegant carvings in 
low relief. Even the new buildings in 
light cream-colored stone preserve the old 
elegance, the architects being as yet un- 
touched by the modern craze for monstrous 
roofs, oddity, and over-ornamentation. 

This is not the best season for fruits and 
flowers, but the spacious market was well 
supplied with tropical fruits, great variety 
of bananas and plantains, oranges, man- 
gos, the several sorts of the zapote fam- 
ily, the chirimoya, the granadilla, and so 
forth; and the abundance of flowers of 
the common sort—roses, carnations, and 
sweet-peas—testify to the popular love of 
them. 

At the end of the main street begins the 
Calzada —literally, the ‘‘shade- place.” 
Here, on and near an open square, are 
the bath-houses—cheap swimming tanks 
for the populace—and the decorated courts 
and apartments for the more wealthy. 
Not far off is a most humane institution— 
a horse-bath—a large deep reservoir, en- 
tered by an inclined plane, where the 
horses are taken and enjoy a refreshing 
swim. The Calzada is half a mile of large 
ash-trees arched over a wide paved trot- 
toir, with a continuous row of high-back- 
ed stone benches on each side. It is a 
famous place for promenading in the late 
afternoon. ‘The drive runs on each side, 
fronted by a row of low, plain residences 
with pretty courts and flower-gardens. 
Upon some of the walls we saw the gor- 
geous camelina (or Bourganvilla) vine, 
the terminal leaf like a flower, some red 
and others purple. 

The stroller, who is detained by the 
pleasantness of this shaded Calzada, is sur- 
prised to find at the end of it new wonders 
—an open, tree-planted space; in front of 
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him a picturesque old conyent-church with 
quaint towers, and to the right the great 
arches of aqueducts and entrancing vyis- 
tas of forest and mountains. As he ad- 
vances step by step and the view opens, his 
wonder increases. The place is unique, 
bewildering. The charm of the party-col- 
ored church is increased by rows of an- 
cient cedars in front, which all lean slant- 
ing across its facade, as if swept by a strong 
wind. Some say that an earthquake gave 
these venerable trees this cant. To the 
right, paths lead under the arches of the 
aqueduct to the Alameda. The aque- 
duct, reminding one of the noble struct- 
ures that stride across the Roman Cam- 
pagna, comes in from the mountains, and 
skirts the Alameda, while a branch at a 
sharp angle runs toward the town. Thus 
a series of noble interlacing arches is pre- 
sented to the eye as one approaches from 
the Calzada, and the view through these 
is so novel and beautiful that the specta- 
tor is literally spell-bound with delight. 
The glimpse of forests and purple hills 
through the arches is lovely, and the per- 
spective of the giant aqueduct across the 
plain to the mountains is noble. 

Passing under the arches, we enter the 
Alameda, which is unlike any other in 
the world. It is at once a forest and a 
tangled garden, once trim and well kept, 
now more beautiful than ever in its neg- 
lected luxuriance and reminiscence of 
former order. It has the charm of some 
old garden of a once magnificent estate. 
The grounds are a couple of miles in cir- 
cumference, circled by a charming drive. 
The original plan seems to have been 
paths like the spokes of a wheel from a 
‘‘yound” in the centre, but outside this 
round there are other centres and inter- 
secting walks, offering in every direction 
the most charming vistas, through arch- 
ing trees and vines and allées of flowers 
and tropical foliage. Although this park 
is public ground, individuals haye obtain- 
ed the privilege of living here and cullti- 
vating vegetable gardens and flowers, and 
here and there the wanderer comes across 
a half-ruined cottage hidden in the ram- 
pant vegetation, surrounded by hedges 
of roses, acres of sweet-peas, acres of car- 
nations, a wilderness of scent and bloom. 
Crumbling monuments, circular seats of 
stone about the ruins of a fountain, pret- 
ty arbors, grass-grown paths—all formali- 
ty lost in the neglect of man and the kind- 
ly luxuriance of nature. Such glorious 
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foliage, such an inspiring, sparkling air, 
such a tender blue in the sky! I thought 
at the time that I had seen nothing of the 
kind lovelier in the world. And the whole 
scene is touched with the pathos of neglect 
and decay. j 

On the afternoon of Shrove-Tuesday 
all the city was out en féte. A band was 
playing in the Calzada; its benches were 
filled; its pavement was thronged. It 
was a féte of the common people, only 
now and then members of the better class 
mingling with the throng or passing in 
carriages. All the women of this class 
were invariably overdressed in exceed- 
ingly bad taste, in flamboyant colors of 
blue and green. Some very young girls 
appeared, mincing along in ridiculous cos- 
tume—silk gowns made in the waist ex- 
actly like those of grown women, but with 
short pleated skirts, long silk stockings, 
and white satin shoes. There were a few 
maskers and mummers rushing through 
the crowd in fantastic costumes, but the 
mass of the people were of the peasant 
class. And what a kaleidoscopic scene it 
was of shifting oddity and color—every 
complexion invented by man, from black 
to cream—black hybrids, yellow hybrids, 
Spanish types, Indian types—all a jumble 
of miscegenation, in bright serapes, grace- 
ful ribosas, big hats, wonderfully: deco- 
rated tresses; and most notable of all, the 
dandies of the city, slender-legged, effemi- 
nate young milksops, the fag-end of a de- 
cayed civilization, without virility or pur- 
pose. I noticed that every woman, every 
child, and some of the men of the lower 
class were marked on the forehead with 
the sign of the cross in lamp-black, and 
following the throng into the, chapel, I 
saw the priests affixing this mark of con- 
secration to the brows of the devout. It 
was altogether an orderly, polite, pleasing 
crowd, amusing itself simply and heartily 
in the sunshine. Nearly everybody was 
nibbling a head of lettuce. The Morelia 
lettuce is trained to grow in long blanched 
heads, and is the tenderest and sweetest in 
the world. It is delicious eaten without 
any condiment. All about the place piles 
of it were for sale, and each head was 
decorated with a scarlet poppy. These 
people have an artistic eye for color and 
effect. In the Alameda the scene was 
fully as picturesque, if less animated. 
Tn all the allées were seen pretty family 
groups, gay companies picnicking under 
the trees, and making merry with the 
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simplest fare. That night, with music 
and moonlight in the balmy air, the plaza 
was as gay as a theatre; the common peo- 
ple were cooking and eating a sort of 
Shrove- Tuesday cake, tortillas fried and 
sprinkled with sugar and grated nutmeg 
and cinnamon; innumerable little fires of 
soft wood in elevated iron braziers cast a 
fantastic light upon the motley groups. 
These people have the secret of enjoyment 
at small expense. 

Morelia has a thriving state college in 
the nature of a general school for boys of 
all grades and ages, having a well-ordered 
library, mostly ecclesiastical, but with a 
fair collection of Greek and Latin classics, 
and some interesting old Spanish books. 
No attempt is made to keep up with mod- 
ern literature. 

Morelia is apparently well ordered, and 
the state of Michoacan is at present peace- 
ful. ButIcould not find that the people, 
though there is nominally general suf- 
frage, have anything to do with the gov- 
ernment, or take any interest in politics. 
Officers are retained or elected as dictated 
by the central personal government. It 
was the observation of American and Eng- 
lish residents that the elections are a farce. 
Whatever votes are registered on election 
day, the result is predetermined. I was 
told of the case of a foreigner who was 
employing a couple of hundred men in a 
mining operation which would be serious- 
ly interrupted if the men took a day or 
two off to vote. He stated his case to a 
government official, and was told that he 
might cast the votes of the men himself; 
and this he did. If the most of the of- 
ficials, including the judges, are not venal, 
they are much belied by common report. 
Foreigners engaged in business reckon as 
part of their ordinary and necessary ex- 
penses money paid to judges and other 
officials to secure simple justice. In men- 
tioning this I only repeat common talk. 
The Mexicans themselves rarely have con- 
fidence in each other. 

A great complaint throughout the re- 
public is the rapacity of the customs and 
other officials. There is little uniformity 
as to duties exacted. There are, as before 
said, not only the national duties, but du- 
ties on the border of each state and the en- 
trance to each city. The laws seem to be 
arbitrarily changed by the central author- 
ity, and the regulations are exceedingly 
vexatious to business men, who never 
know what to depend on. 
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The republic sequestrated the monas- 
teries and nunneries, and confiscated most 
of the church property. It also forbade 
all public religious processions, and the 
wearing in public of clerical garments. 
The priests are therefore not generally dis- 
tinguishable by their dress. In Morelia, 
however, owing to the intense ecclesiasti- 
cism of its population, this rule was never 
severely enforced, and the priests retained 
aclerical garb. I think lately that there 
is visible in the country at large a little 
relaxation of severity against ecclesiasti- 
cism. If common report is accepted, the 
lives of most of the priests are not moral- 
ly reputable. It would be unjust to take 
street gossip as final evidence of the mo- 
rality of a people; but some facts are in- 
disputable. Asarule the Indians are not 
formally married, but they are said to be 
generally faithful in their domestic rela- 
tions. For the ordinary Mexicans mar- 
riage is difficult, because of its expense 
and the many vexatious requirements. 
Informal relations are therefore common. 
In the higher classes it is said that the 
state of morals is little better than in the 
lower, but intercourse between the sexes 
is hedged about by the old Spanish cus- 
toms. Women are watched and secluded. 
Chances of acquaintance are rare. The 
theory is that couples who are to marry 
never see each other alone till after the 
marriage ceremony. But human nature 
is human nature as well in Mexico as 
elsewhere, and opportunities are found or 
made. Idle young men and equally idle 
young women, who neither read nor work, 
will exercise their ingenuity. 

Courting is an elaborate science, and 
has a literature and code of its own. I 
saw one afternoon a slender young gen- 
tleman, in the modified Mexican costume 
of the dandy of to-day, leaning against 
a column of an areade on the plaza, and 
ogling and making signs toward a win- 
dow in the second story of a house diago- 
nally across from where he stood. My 
companion, who knew the young gentle- 
man, offered to engage him in conversa- 
tion, while I sauntered along and looked 
up to the balcony, at the open window of 
which sat the young lady who was reply- 
ing to the signals of herlover. The young 
man was ‘‘ playing the bear.” Everybody 
who passed knew it, and accepted as a 
thing of course this semi-public furtive 
courtship. The lovers were using the 
sign-manual of the deaf-mutes. Their 
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courtship had been going on for a year. 
It might continue for two or three years 
longer, and then, if the parents consented, 
it might end in marriage. In theory the 
young people would never have an oppor- 
tunity of meeting until such time as the 
parents arrange the betrothal, when the 
young man would be admitted to the 
house, and see his sweetheart in the pre- 
sence of her relatives. In point of fact, 
he would come at night, especially if the 
night were dark, and stand under her 
window, and talk with her, bring her 
flowers and fruit, exchange notes, and 
perhaps climb up and kiss her hand. 
Generally the lover bribes the servants to 
carry messages, and secretly to admit the 
lover to the apartment of his mistress. 
The young ladies are very devout in at- 
tendance on church services, for to church 
the lovers go also, and while the demure 
maid is kneeling beside her duefia or her 
mother, the young gentleman is leaning 
against a pillar near by, and the two are 
talking with their fingers. When the 
apartments of the family of the beloved 
are on the ground-floor, courtship is 
carried on more satisfactorily at night 
through the window-bars. This policy of 
repression and seclusion, of distrust of the 
honor and virtue of women, has its natu- 
ral result. Courtship becomes intrigue, 
and clandestine meetings are always more 
dangerous than open intercourse. Lovers 
are proyerbially ingenious. There is on 
sale everywhere and in universal use a 
cheaply printed little pamphlet entitled 


El Secretario de los Amantes. It is the 
guide and hand-book of lovers. It con- 


tains the language of flowers, the signifi- 
cance of the varied wearing and handling 
of the sombrero, the language of the fan, 
the language of fruits, the meaning of the 
varied use of the handkerchief, emblems 
for designating the hours of day and night 
in making appointments, the use of the 
numerals in cipher writing, several short 
chapters on the conduct of a love affair, 
and the deaf-mute alphabet for one hand. 
This literary gem seems to be more studied 
than any other in the republic. 

On the 12th of March we took the train 
for Lagonilla (a distance of some twenty 
miles, or two hours in time), then the end 
of the rail. The road is now finished to 
Lake Patzcuaro. The morning, as usual, 
was lovely, the air light, warm, superb. 
We had a fair view of Morelia as we left 
it and ascended; its domes and towers 
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and situation in the plain gave it an 
Oriental appearance, and suggested, with- 
out much resembling it, Damascus. The 
country was irrigated in spots, and the 
vivid green patches with the hills and 
trees made a charming landscape. 

At Lagonilla our party of seven had 


chartered the four-wheeled diligence, a. 


Concord coach, at a cost of twelve dol- 
lars, for the drive of fifteen miles, in three 
hours, over the wretched road to Patz- 
euaro. A. high wind was blowing, and 
the way was exceedingly dusty. In all 
this rezion in the month of March a wind 
from the southwest arises about ten 
o'clock, and increases in violence all day 
till sunset, when it dies away. The coun- 
try was rolling, much broken, cultivated 
in irrigated patches, the fine mountains 
in the distance. We passed through two 
or three paved, picturesque, and dirty vil- 
lages. As we ascended, the weather grew 
cooler, the wind increased in force. The 
road was very bad, full of stones, bowl- 
ders, and pitch-holes, in places almost im- 
passable. The line of the railway was 
most of the time in sight, and at intervals 
we encountered gangs of workmon throw- 
ing up slight embankments. The mode 
of working was peculiar. No wheelbar- 
rows were used. Each workman had a 
small piece of matting or cloth about as 
big as a large dinner napkin. This he 
filled with dirt in the trenches, took up by 
the corners, and carried up and emptied on. 
the embankment. Occasionally he would 
take up a chunk of earth in his hands. 
The pay of laborers was twenty-five cents 
a day. The effort to make them use 
wheelbarrows in grading had failed (many 
of the laborers carried the barrows on 
their heads after they had filled them), 
and the engineers insisted that the men 
accomplished more work in a day than a 
like gang would with barrows. The rea- 
son was that time is lost in filling the 
barrows and wheeling them up the round- 
about plank inclined planes; the laborers 
run up and down the embankment quick- 
ly, and move more dirt in a day than by 
the method in use with us. 

Two miles outside of Patzcuaro we 
struck a wide road paved with small 
bowlders which nearly shook the coach 
to pieces. No sort of riding could be 
greater torture. The village lies in a 
hollow, a league from the lake, parts of 
which only are visible from certain ele- 
vations in the town. If it lay in sight of 
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the lake, it would have one of the most 
beautiful situations possible. The town 
is sui generis, primitive and solid, and 
as yet very little affected by intercourse 
with the outside world. The new rail- 
way station is on the shore of the lake, 
two or three hundred feet lower than the 
town, and a couple of miles distant from 
the hollow in which it nestles. It has a 
large plaza, shaded by splendid ash-trees, 
and surrounded by areades and colon- 
nades, in which are very inferior shops. 
Friday is market-day, but there was no 
great display, the chief sellers being Ind- 
ians from the neighboring villages, who 
brought in pottery, tortillas, and wilted 
vegetables. On a second plaza of good 
size, which has trees and large water- 
tanks like the larger one, stands the ho- 
tel Concordia, a cheerful house with an 
inner court, and flowers and shrubs in 
red pots,and a wretched restaurant. The 
roofs of the town are tiled, and most of 
the houses, being of one story, have pro- 
jecting cornices of wood with supporting 
beams. Judging by the number of old 
churches and suppressed monasteries, the 
place had once considerable ecclesiastical 
importance. Some of the churches have 
the beauty that is given by towers and 
archaic statuary and the mellow colors of 
faded reds and yellows. One of the sup- 
pressed convents, with a church attached, 
has a pretty Italian sort of court, sweet 
with the perfume of orange blossoms—a 
meditative place of cloistered seclusion. 
In its demesne I saw two La Marque rose- 
trees, fully twelve feet high, with stems 
five inches in diameter, perfect little trees, 
the umbrella-shaped tops covered with 
roses. The town is irregular and hilly, 
but all paved very roughly. On its high- 
est elevation is a third open place, plant- 
ed with noble trees, and fronted by the 
grim walls and gaunt church of an ex- 
tinct monastery. On a hill to the west- 
ward is a ruined church, which is ap- 
proached by a broad avenue of superb old 
ash-trees—a tree which attains great dig- 
nity in this region—and lined with prayer 
stations. Hiverywhere are the signs of a 
former haughty ecclesiastical domination, 
which perhaps reached its acme of cost 
and splendor in the days of Philip II. 
Patzcuaro gave few evidences of enter- 
prise or business life, but it has many well- 
to-do citizens of cultivated manners and 
kindly hospitality. To some of these gen- 
tlemen we were indebted for many favors; 
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they procured for us horses and mules; 
they planned excursions, and accompanied 
us on them; they brought us sweetmeats; 
they entertained us with the tinkle of gui- 
tars, and they were very solicitous about 
undue exertion or exposure, and the vio- 
lation of their sanitary rules. One of the 
rules was never to bathe after a ride on 
horseback, not even to wash the face or 
the hands. It was considered very dan- 
gerous. These people knew nothing of 
the world, very little of the republic of 
Mexico, were to the last degree provincial, 
but had all the elaborate courtesy of man- 
ner that is called Spanish. 

The inhabitants I suppose are generally 
poor, and live closely, but in a week's so- 
journ there we saw little abject poverty, 
or what was considered so there. The 
traders are sharp and not much to be de- 
pended on, the mechanics are dilatory, 
the temper of the whole people is that 
of procrastination. We saw very little 
drunkenness. The people drink to some 
extent pulque and a mild beer, and per- 
haps some strong liquors, but usually cof- 
fee, water, and drinks mildly flavored with 
limes and oranges. 

Perhaps this is as good a place as any to 
say that Mexico, in my observation, not- 
withstanding its facilities for making in- 
toxicating beverages from the cane and 
the maguey, and the absence of all re- 
stricting legislation, is generally a temper- 
ate country. Insome regions much pulque 
is drank, and often much aguardiente (a 
fiery sort of high wine), and in the pur- 
lieus of the city of Mexico I saw many 
drunken men and women; but I believe 
the great body of the people, like the Span- 
iards in Spain, are essentially temperate. 

One of our first walks out of the town 
was three-quarters of a mile to the top of 
a hill, where there is a long stone bench 
and a view of the lake. It is a favorite 
resort of the towns-people. Here on one 
occasion we encountered a party of revel- 
lers making too free with the bottle; but 
this was exceptional. From this eleva- 
tion we went on a mile further to the top 
of a mountain (which had ten years ago 
an unfavorable reputation as the lookout 
of brigands), overlooking the town, the 
lake, long ranges of mountains, and a 
great stretch of country. The lake is ir- 
regular in shape, perhaps twenty miles in 
its widest diameter, full of islands, and 
surrounded by shapely and noble moun- 
tains. On two of the islands are churches 
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and fishing villages. The fields on the 
border are highly tilled. I counted as 
many as sixteen villages in sight. The 
view was inexpressibly lovely. The lake 
can be compared with any of our finest in 
beauty of outline, and it surpasses most 
of them in mountain surroundings. In 
its contour, steep hills, signs of an ancient 
and decayed civilization in villages and 
church towers, it has more likeness to the 
Italian Jakes than to any in the United 
States, and the enveloping atmosphere 
has a color and warmth which ours usu- 
ally want. On our walk we picked as 
many as thirty varieties of wild flow- 
ers. 

At Patzcuaro is sold a great quantity of 
Indian pottery, made at Tzintzuntzan and 
other villages, mostly in the shape of 
water jars and coolers. These utensils, 
even the most rude in finish and the 
cheapest, are almost invariably beautiful, 
one might say classic forms, and made of 
red clay, well baked, they have a color ri- 
valling Pompeiian ware. Some of the jars 
are of enormous size, as big as those de- 
seribed in the story of the Forty Thieves 
in the Arabian Nights, and each one ca- 
pable of containing and concealing a man, 
The vase is often ornamented with geo- 
metric designs in faint dark color, sug- 
gesting the Greek taste and skill. I found 
in Mexico a great variety of excellent com- 
mon pottery, exceedingly cheap, usually 
ornamented, sometimes with barbaric 
tints in colors, but always effective. The 
most barbaric ornamentation has an in- 
stinet for effect in it which is truly artis- 
tic; in the erudest ware with the most 
splashy decoration there is something 
pleasing, varied, artistic, a native grace 
which is wanting in what we eall civilized 
work. At Teluca we purchased plates 
of a lovely cream-color, with quaint de- 
signs entirely Persian in style. At Patz- 
cuaro we found by chance, for it was not 
displayed for sale, something that inter- 
ested us more than anything else made in 
Mexico. This was a true iridescent ware. 
The specimens we obtained were small 
round and rectangular plates. The lustre 
is the true Saracenic, Alhambra, or Gubbio 
lustre, the real iridescence, shimmering, 
shifting colors in changing lights, ruby, 
green, blue. Would it not be singular if 
this lost art were preserved in Mexico? 
The wareis rude. The makers of it have 
not the certainty of producing a particular 
color in a picture which distinguishes the 
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Gubbio work, and it lacks the elegance 
and the glaze, the solidity and fineness, of 
the Alhambra tiles. But it is genuine 
iridescence. The plates are exceedingly 
thin and brittle. The lustre seems to be 
metallic, of copper, and the effect to be 
produced by subjecting the ware to an 
exceedingly high temperature, a firing so 
fierce that the clay is apparently disinte- 
grated, and has lost its ringing quality. 

It was impossible during our stay to ob- 
tain definite information as to the place of 
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its manufacture. It might be made, some 
one thought, in the city of Puebla, but 
pueblo is the general name for an Indian 
village, and the seller, when questioned, 
was doubtful. Several Mexican gentle- 
men of intelligence assured me that it 
came from Santa Fe, a small Indian vil- 
lage on the north shore of Lake Patzcua- 
ro, and that it was only brought in on 
Palm-Sunday. Our efforts, however, to 
procure more of it through these gentle- 
men have not been successful. 


NARKA. 


A STORY OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 


BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 


CHAPTER XXIIT. 


ARKA was in a glow of heat when 

she left Sibyl’s warm rooms, and met 
the bitter wind that blew hard from the 
north. It was a long walk and a bleak 
one by the river, but she faced it with a 
kind of reckless desperation. She reach- 
ed home very tired, and was scarcely in- 
doors when she was seized with a shiver- 
ing fit. 

‘*Mademoiselle has taken a chill,” said 
Kudoxie. ‘‘I must make her a tisane.” 

But the tisane did not prove as potent 
as Hudoxie expected. Narka spent a rest- 
less night, and in the morning her throat 
was swollen, and her head ached and 
burned, 

‘* Mademoiselle has fever. I had better 
go to the chemist and ask him for some- 
thing to cut it,” said Eudoxie. 

But Narka took a pencil and wrote a 
line to Marguerite, and desired the maid 
to take it at once to La Villette. 

As Eudoxie was at the door she met 
Ivan Gorff, and she told him on what er- 
rand she was bound. 

‘* Mademoiselle Narka must see a doctor 
at once,” he said. ‘‘I will go and fetch 
one while you take that message to La 
Villette.” 

Eudoxie gave him the key of the apart- 
ment, and hurried off to the omnibus. 

Ivan called a cab and drove straight to 
Schenk’s lodgings, and was back with him 
before Hudoxie had returned. 

Schenk knocked at the bedroom door; 
there was no answer, so he opened it and 
looked in. Narka was alarmed and 


amazed on seeing so unexpected a visitor 
walk into her room, but he calmed her at 
once, by his manner as much as by his 
words, and explained how he came there, 
felt her pulse, and without troubling her 
with useless questions, withdrew. The 
visit did not last three minutes. Nothing 
could have been more discreet and profes- 
sional than his manner. 

When he went back to the salon, Mar- 
guerite was talking to Ivan Gorff. She 
was horrified to find that the vivisector 
had been called in, but she kept this to 
herself; he had the reputation of being a 
skilful doctor, and there was comfort in 
that. 

“What is the matter?” she inquired, 
when Schenk had closed the door of the 
bedroom. 

“Inflammation of the lungs; it has 
advanced very rapidly ; she is in high 
fever.” 

““Ts she delirious ?” 

“She will be in a few hours, I expect.” 

Marguerite uttered an exclamation of 
distress, and went into the bedroom. Nar- 
ka signed to her to stoop down. ‘‘Go to 
the trunk behind the door,” she whisper- 
ed; ‘‘you will find an ivory casket; the 
key is in the drawer of the writing-table. 
Take it away and keep it safe for me—or 
for Basil.” 

“Tt is safe enough where it is, darling,” 
said Marguerite; ‘‘ I will see that nobody 
touches it.” 

‘But if anything happens to me—” 

‘“You mean if you died? You have 
not the smallest intention of doing any- 
thing so sensible,” said Marguerite, in her 
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bright way. ‘‘You have caught a bad 
cold, and I am going to look after you 
till you get well. Our sisters here in the 
parish will come and see you every day. 
I'm going to tell them. So between us 
you haye small chance of escaping to 
heaven.” 

Narka made an effort to say some- 
thing, but her throat seemed to close, she 
could only form the word with her lips, 
‘Sibyl ?” 

‘*T will let ler know you are not well.” 
Marguerite smoothed the pillow and the 
counterpane, and kissed Narka on the 
forehead, and then drew the curtain so as 
to darken the room, and went back to the 
salon. 

During her absence Schenk and Ivan 
settled it between them that no one who 
understood Russian should be allowed 
near Narka, lest in her delirium she 
should betray secrets that might work 
mischief to herself and others. When 
Marguerite reappeared, Schenk said: ‘I 
think it right to tell you, ma scewr, that I 
see symptoms that threaten diphtheria ; 
the disease has not taken that character 
so far, but it may develop it before to- 
morrow morning; in that case it will be 
necessary to find a nurse who is not afraid 
of the contagion. I have one whom I 
can trust.” 

‘*Our sisters will take care of her,” 
Marguerite replied. ‘‘I was going to 
write to Madame de Beaucrillon,” she 
said to Ivan; “ but if there be any fear of 
diphtheria she must not come.” 

“Tt would be a great imprudence to 
expose her to the risk, especially as there 
is no necessity for it,” Ivan replied. 

Marguerite determined to keep Sibyl 
away. 

It proved a wise precaution as regarded 
Narka. She was soon delirious, and raved 
incessantly about Basil, about Kronstadt, 
about Ivan and his revolutionary work; 
she talked chiefly in Russian, but now 
and then she spoke in French, and Mar- 
guerite, who very quickly detected the 
fiction that kept Sibyl away, understood 
enough of Narka’s wanderings to make 
her grateful to Schenk for inventing it. 

Sibyl was unremitting in her inquiries, 
and sent every day to know if there was 
nothing she could do to help. Meantime 
the illness ran its course without compli- 
cations. It was inflammation of the lungs, 
and never assumed any other form; the 
danger remained throughout potential, 
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not going beyond the peril which must 
attend every serious attack of the kind. 
M. de Beaucrillon would not hear of his 
wife’s going near the house until Narka 
should have been pronounced convales- 
cent, and until the atmosphere should 
have been purified of every lingering pos- 
sibility of contagion. It was arranged 
that as soon as the doctor approved of it, 
Narka should come to the Rue St. Domi- 
nique, and remain there until she went 
down to Beauerillon with the family. 
The day was named for her removal, 
and everything was going on well, when 
the baby fell ill with croup, and after a 
week of mortal terror and suspense to the 
parents, the child recovered, but was or- 
dered off to waters in Germany. Narka 
consequently received a note from Sibyl 
filled with despair at the double disap- 
pointment, and entreating that she would 
go down to Beaucrillon as soon as she felt 
equal to the moye, and wait there until 
they rejoined her in five weeks or so. It 
would have been a great surprise to Sibyl 
if she could have heard Narka exclaim, on 
reading this note, ‘‘ What a relief!” Gas- 
ton’s suggestion about her transfer to the 
Rue St. Dominique and thence to the 
country had been arranged between Sibyl 
and Marguerite without consulting her, 
and though Narka had felt compelled to 
acquiesce in it, she had been looking for- 
ward with dread to the long term of close 
companionship with Sibyl. Weak as she 
was now, her one desire was to be left 
quiet. It would have taxed both her 
moral and physical strength too severe- 
ly to be shut in with Sibyl, and obliged 
to undergo her effusive tenderness and 
respond to it, and to hear her outpourings 
of anger and despair about Basil. Once 
again the blessed baby had come like a 
messenger of mercy to her rescue. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


Narka, white as an alabaster statue, and 
all eyes, was sitting up in her pretty sa- 
lon, looking out at the old garden, and 
listening to the birds singing, when Mar- 
guerite came in, bringing, as usual, fresh 
air from heaven with her. 

“T was just thinking of you,” said 
Narka. 

““That was a very good and wholesome 
thought,” said Marguerite. 


‘* Yes; and I was wishing I were a dog.” 


NARKA. 


“That thought was not so good.” 

“T was thinking that I must leave this 
apartment in a week, and I don’t know 
under the broad face of heaven where to 
find another. Now if I were a dog, I 
might lodge under the stars, which would 
be pleasant enough, as the warm weather 
is at hand; but as I am a human being, 
the police would take me up. Then it 
occurred to me that I might find a lodg- 
ing at La Villette cheaper than in this part 
of the city. Do you think I could get 
anything clean and cheap near you ?” 

Marguerite considered a moment. ‘‘Ma- 
dame Blaquette has rooms to let at the 
corner of the Place; they are cheap and 
bright, and they take in a good bit of sky, 
and they are not five minutes from us.” 

‘““Then Madame Blaquette’s rooms are 
just the thing for me.” 

A week after this conversation she was 
installed at Madame Blaquette’s. 

Madame Blaquette was a character in 
her way. She had been servant in a gen- 
tleman’s family till she was forty, and 
now lived by letting these rooms that took 
in a good bit of sky. She posed for the 
decayed gentlewoman. She had had a 
bachelor uncle, a grocer, whose money 
she had always expected to inherit, and 
being blessed with a lively imagination, 
she had enjoyed the inheritance almost 
as much in prospect as if she already 
possessed it. She felt, therefore, deeply 
wronged when, at the age of sixty, this 
bachelor uncle took to himself a wife, 
and, dying at the end of a year, left all he 
had to her and her baby. Madame Bla- 
quette always alluded to the event as ‘‘ the 
loss of my fortune,” and would heave a 
sigh when speaking of ‘‘the days before 
my reverses.” 

“She is a sentimental old goose,” said 
Marguerite, ‘‘but honest as the sun, and 
her lodgers are always respectable; they 
are generally friends of mine.” 

Narka had not yet discovered that to 
be a friend of Marguerite’s was a title to 
respectability open to discussion. Shesoon 
found, however, that Marguerite was on 
intimate terms with all the waifs and 
strays and drunkards of the district. Nar- 
ka was curious to make acquaintance with 
the neighborhood, and having as yet no 
work to do, she went about occasionally 
with Marguerite on her rounds. In this 
way she came soon to see the influence 
Marguerite exercised, and the position she 
held, in spite of her youth—perhaps, in- 
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deed, because of it—both with her sisters 
and with the population of La Villette. It 
was very amusing to see how she queened 
it over them all, tripping along in her 
heavy shoes, carrying a bundle or a bas- 
ket like any little peasant woman. The 
children left their play to pull at her gown 
and get a pat on the head; women at their 
wash-tubs stopped soaping or scrubbing 
to exchange a word with her, or call out 
some piece of domestic news; shopkeepers 
in the act of selling turned to nod and 
say, ‘‘ Bonjour, ma sceur”; gamins and 
roughs suspended their wrangling, and 
waited till she had passed to finish their 
oaths. It took Narka’s breath away to see 
the refined, delicate girl walk up to a group 
of quarrelling men or boys and order 
them to the right about as if they had 
“been children in her school. The horny- 
handed ouvrier who had spent his week’s 
earnings at the cabaret would take the 
pipe out of his mouth and listen meekly 
whileshe gave hima goodscolding. There 
was something of the mother in the genial 
cruelty with which she looked them in 
the face and said the hard thing to them, 
and told them they made her ashamed, or 
angry, or sorry. Her anger would be 
very hot, but it never took the form of 
cold displeasure. She abhorred cold, cruel 
cold that hatches hate, the least touch of 
whose icy breath is more fatal to love than 
the hottest blast of anger. Marguerite’s 
sympathy was an open fountain, always 
flowing. The poor went to her with a 
grievance, and she waxed so indignant 
with them that they felt themselves 
avenged; they took her a sorrow, and she 
pitied them so tenderly that they left the 
sting of it behind them. 

One day, after a long morning of hard 
work in the dispensary and the school, 
Narka, who was going out with her on a 
round of sick visits, said, ‘What a tiring 
life it is that you lead, Marguerite! Do 
you never weary of it ?” 

‘Never for a minute!” was the unhesi- 
tating reply. ‘‘That is the happiness in 
God’s service: it may tire one’s body, but 
it keeps one’s heart merry.” 

“TI wish I could think the poor were 
grateful to you,” said Narka. 

‘Who says they are not grateful 2” de- 
manded Marguerite, quickly. 

‘It seems to me everybody says it; it is 
the constant complaint of all the good 


people who do for the poor that they get 
no return.” 
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‘“What nonsense! I wonder what sort 
of return they expect? If they gave love, 
the poor would give them love back; but 
they only give alms, and I don’t suppose 
they expect the poor to give them back 
alms. It is so silly of people to look for 
gratitude, and then go about complain- 
ing that they don’t get it. The disap- 
pointment sours themselves, and the com- 
plaining sours other people, for nine peo- 
ple out of ten are ungrateful, and the 
complaining hits home and hurts their 
self-love.” 

Narka was amused at this touchiness 
concerning the poor which Marguerite 
displayed on the slightest provocation. 
They were passing by a public-house at 
the moment. A sound of voices raised 
high in altercation came through the 
closed door. ’ 

‘*T do believe that is Antoine Drex that 
I hear,” said Marguerite. She stood to 
listen, and at the same moment the door 
opened, sending out a villanous whiff of 
alcohol and tobacco, and there stood An- 
toine Drex, with bumper aloft, apostro- 
phizing the company. 

‘“ Ah! this is how you keep your prom- 
ise, Antoine Drex!” Marguerite called out 
from the street. 

The big black-bearded man stared open- 
mouthed, as if the small figure in the 
doorway had been the ghost of his dead 
wife risen to upbraid him. A loud laugh 
from the spectators showed their sense of 
the comical side of the tableau. 

‘They look drunk; come away,” said 
Narka, under her breath. 

But Marguerite held her ground intrep- 
idly. ‘‘Come away, and go home to your 
poor old mother,” she called out to the cul- 
prit, who stood sheepishly holding his full 
bumper on the counter; ‘‘she is very suf- 
fering this morning, and you ought to 
be helping her instead of drinking here:” 

To Narka’s amazement, the stalwart 
man, who might have crunched up Mar- 
guerite with a finger and thumb, came 
out of the cabaret like a docile dog, and 
walked on before her. He looked dan- 
gerous enough, Narka thought, for he 
had been drinking copiously. This was 
clear from his red eyeballs and swagger- 
ing gait as with clinched hanging hands hé 
tramped up the street before them, growl- 
ing confidentially to the paving-stones. 

‘‘Ts that the man you wanted them to 
guillotine ?” Narka asked, when Antoine 
was beyond hearing. 
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“Yes. How I wish they had! He 
would have been safe in purgatory now, 
instead of getting drunk at the Chat Botté. 
Those ten months they kept him in pris- 
on before the trial put a heart of rage into 
him that will get him into trouble some 
day. It always does. And it is hard, 
for the rage is only suffering in disguise. 
It nearly always is with the poor. An- 
toine would not hurt anybody. He is so 
good to his mother! Even when he is 
drunk he never touches her. And he 
often shares his crust with a neighbor 
poorer than himself. If I only could keep 
him out of the wine-shop!” 

“The wine-shop is the bane of the poor 
everywhere,” said Narka. 

‘*It is their resource, God help them! 
They drink to drown misery. I do be- 
lieve he is trying to give me the slip, and 
steal into some other cabaret.” She quick- 
ened her step until Antoine turned the 
right corner and was out of sight. ‘Ah, 
he is gone home,” she said, in a tone of 
relief. ‘‘ There is not another wine-shop 
between this and his lodging.” 

Life at La Villette was altogether a 
strange experience to Narka. At first the 
aspect of the place, its sordid ugliness, 
was so offensive to her taste as to be a 
positive suffering; but she soon discover- 
ed that this suffering had its compensa- 
tions; the laborious courage of the popu- 
lation, the kindness that springs from a 
sense of common privation and mutual 
need, made a wholesome and genial at- 
mosphere; the open acceptance of a hard 
lot, and the spectacle of general poverty 
unredeemed by any prospect of escape, 
made her own lot seem less cruel. She felt, 
too, more independent and secure at La 
Villette than she had ever done at Chaillot 
or in the Faubourg St. Germain. Here 
she came and went unmolested; there 
was nothing shocking to public opinion 
in a young girl’s walking out alone. The 
utter unworldliness of the place, the ab- 
sence of any necessity for keeping up ap- 
pearances, was in itself a rest. In the 
early morning she went out on her little 
household errands, and carried home her 
bread and her can of milk, or her little 
basketful of marketing, and the work- 
men’s wives and daughters, bent on sim- 
ilar errands, wished her good-morning. 

Asshe walked through the slums, where 
she was like no other inhabitant of the 
place, the people, struck by her stately 
bearing, her beautiful pale face, with the 
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great eyes and the shining hair, used at 
first to watch her out of sight as if she had 
been some strange bird of gaudy plumage 
flitting through their dark region and 
brightening it for a moment. But in a 
little while they ceased even to do this. 
“T/amie de ma sceur Marguerite” soon es- 
tablished her right of citizenship, and the 
title was a passport to everybody’s good- 
will. 

Narka had pledged her word to Dr. 
Schenk that she would not attempt to sing 
for a month from the date of her recovery. 
Singing lessons were therefore out of the 
question. In the mean time some of her 
former pupils were taking German les- 
sons. These gave her a crust of bread, 
and, what was almost as necessary, they 
kept her occupied. For she was terribly 
lonely—more lonely than she had ever 
been amidst the snow-fields of Yrakow. 
There she had her mother, but she was 
quite alone now. It was a good thing 
that the struggle for bare life left her little 
time to brood. For body and soul must 
be kept together, the fire must be lighted, 
the bit of food must be cooked, the room 
must be swept, her shabby clothes must 
be kept mended, whether Basil was faith- 
ful or not, whether Father Christopher was 
being beaten or not, whether the Prince 
was cruel or relenting. And in the inter- 
val of home toil there were the lessons. 
These German lessons were no pleasure 
to her, as the singing lessons had been. 
They were a mere drudgery, and she was 
longing for the end of the month to set her 
free to sing, not alone for the sake of the 
lessons, but because the exercise of her 
glorious powers was in itself an enjoy- 
ment. There was only one more week 
now to wait. Then the period of dumb- 
ness would have expired. 

Signor Zampa had gone away in despair 
on hearing of the illness which had so 
suddenly fallen like a blight on his brill- 
iant scheme. He had, however, assured 
Sibyl that the engagement should hold 
good for next season, and that as soon as 
Narka was well enough to enter on her 
preparatory studies he should expect her 
to set out for Florence. 


—— 


CHAPTER XXvV, 
MARGUERITE was in the dispensary, 
measuring and mixing herbs from two 
green canisters, when Narka came hurried- 
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ly in, and going up to her, laid a hand on 
her arm; she seemed too agitated to speak. 

‘“What is the matter? what has hap- 
pened?” Marguerite asked, dropping’ her 
little shovelful of herbs back into the can- 
ister, 

‘‘T have lost it—it is gone, clear gone,” 
Narka gasped. 

‘“Theivory box? Basil’s papers? Oh!” 

‘“No; my voice. Ihave lostit! Ican’t 
sing a note.” She sat down, almost let 
herself fall into a straw chair. 

Marguerite clasped her hands. 

‘“When did you discover that it was 
gone ?” 

“Just now; not half an hour ago. I 
had promised not to sing a note until the 
month was out. Yesterday was the last 
day, and this morning I went to the piano. 
Not a note would come. Oh, it is too 
dreadful! too dreadful!” 

Marguerite, with an answering despair 
in her face, stood silent, her hands still 
clasped. 

Narka looked up, and saw the sweet 
brown eyes filling with tears; she bent for- 
ward, and let her head drop against Mar- 
guerite’s arm. ‘‘Oh,” she said, ‘‘ what a 
weary burden life is! If one might but 
escape from it!” 

Marguerite put her arms round her, and 
held her clasped, making a little swaying 
movement, as if she were rocking a child. 

“Tt is, darling,” she said, softly, after a 
moment’s silence; ‘‘it 7s very weary; but 
we are not carrying it alone. There is 
One under the burden with us whose help 
can never fail.” 

Narka felt the loving breast heave un- 
der her head, and then two hot tears fall 
upon her cheek, If Marguerite was so 
full of pity, why was Marcuerite’s God so 
cruel ? 

“Perhaps it is not so bad as you think,” 
said Marguerite, presently, her sunny 
hopefulness and practical sense coming 
quickly to the relief. ‘After all, it may 
be only atemporary loss of voice. Iknew 
a case like that in a young chorister whom + 
we had to nurse after a typhoid fever; his 
voice went for some months, and he was 
in despair; but it came back. You must 
see a specialist. There is Dr. X , who 
comes to the infirmary here on Tuesday; 
he is a great authority on the lungs and 
the throat. I will speak to Sceur Jeanne 
and ask her to arrange for you to see him 
here after his visit to the infirmary.” 

This practical suggestion was just the 
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touch that Narka wanted to lift her up 
from the torpor of despair into which the 
shock had thrown her. She talked it 
over with Marguerite, asked questions 
about the chorister’s case; and if Margue- 
rite strained the facts a trifle to sustain 
the hope they pointed to, the sin was cer- 
tainly not written down against her by 
the recording angel. Narka went away 
wonderfully comforted. 

The community were at once interest- 
ed in her trouble. The children were all 
set praying for Sceur Marguerite’s friend, 
and every one in the house awaited with 
anxious curiosity to hear what Dr. X—— 
would say. This was Saturday. On 
Tuesday morning the consultation took 
place, and the result confirmed Margue- 
rite’s sanguine view. Dr. X was of 
opinion that the loss of the voice was like- 
ly to be only temporary. The organs were 
weakened by the severe inflammation they 
had suffered, and rest and care would in 
time restore their powers. If Narka had 
had change to the country and proper 
care during the period of convalescence, 
the accident would most likely have been 
avoided. She was now to think as little 
about it as possible, to take any amuse- 
ment within her reach, and to follow his 
treatment carefully, and he promised that 
before long her voice would be as fine as 
ever. 

This verdict was received with joy by 
the whole community, to whom it was 
at once communicated by the Sister Su- 
perior. Marguerite was almost as thank- 
ful as Narka, and much more demonstra- 
tive in her satisfaction, for she already 
believed, while Narka still only dared to 
hope. 

“‘T wish you could have some recrea- 
tion, something to take your mind off 
trouble and worry sometimes,” she said, 
as she and Narka sat together in the par- 
lor after the consultation. ‘‘ What a pity 
Sibyl is away! And she won’t stop in 
Paris on her way from Biarritz to Carls- 
bad, it seems; that is, she will only just 
rest for the night.” 

‘“‘T am very thankful to her for keeping 
out of the way,” said Narka; ‘‘it was irk- 
some as well as odious to me to have to 
play the hypocrite with her. And what 
else can I donow?” There was no deny- 
ing this. 

‘‘T almost wish it were the winter that 
was at hand, and not the summer,” Mar- 
guerite said; ‘‘then your old pupils would 
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be coming round you, and you would have 
your pleasant little gatherings, as you used 
to have at Chaillot.” 

Narka laughed. ‘I told you before 
that I knew my value. Iam not so silly 
as to expect anything of that sort up 
here.” 

“Up here? What do you mean? The 
people who were fond of you in one place 
would be fond of you in another ?” 

“Yes, if they ever had been fond of 
me. But you don’t suppose the people 
who came after me at Chaillot and made 
a fuss over me were fond of me ?” 

““Then why did they come after you 
and make a fuss over you ?” 

Narka laughed again. ‘‘ You heavenly 
little dunce! You are ignorant of the A 
B C of the gospel of this world. Its cat- 
echism is Greek to you. You don’t know 
that contempt of poverty is the negative 
side of purse-pride, and that to patronize 
poverty is one of the amusements of the 
rich. You area dunce about these things; 
you know nothing about the vulgarities 
of well-bred people and the cruelties of 
pious people. Fond ofme! Poor dears! 
they were fond enough of me to turn in 
and spend a pleasant half-hour on their 
way to the Bois; but they would not drive 
up to this shabby place to see me. I’m 
not worth it.” 

‘*Then you haye no loss in such butter- 
fly friends,” said Marguerite; ‘‘ there are 
better ones in store for you, please God. 
One must always reckon on the generous 
chances of life.” 

‘‘The generous chances of life!” Narka 
repeated, with a light laugh that was very 
acid. ‘‘The generous chances of life never 
come to those who want them. I have 
found that out before this.” 

‘‘T will not haye you turning sour, and 
looking only at the bad side of life and 
human beings,” said Marguerite. 

“‘Tt is my poverty that hides the other 
side from me. But if it shuts the light 
out on one side, it lets it in on the other, 
and shows the flaws in human beings as 
a magnifying-glass shows the animalcula 
in a drop of water. When you are poor, 
you see the world as it really is, with its 
meannesses and its vulgarities and its 
cruelties; people don’t take the trouble to 
weara mask before you; you are not worth 
it: it does not matter if you see the seamy 
side of their character; but they must take 
pains to make it show fair to society. My 
rich pupils and their mothers fancied the 
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lessons were all on one side. They were 
mistaken; they taught me quite as much 
of their arts as I them of mine.” 

“All this may be very clever and sar- 
castic,” said Marguerite, ‘‘but it strikes 
me it is morbid, and not very charitable. 
It is of no use to discover our neighbors’ 
faults unless it helps us to correct our 
own. There is the bell! I must go to 
the children’s singing class.” 

“T wish you would take me in hand, 
Marguerite, and correct me and make me 
good,” said Narka. ‘‘I should like to be 
one of your orphans, and sit on a bench 
and have you teach me to sing canticles, 
and scold me when I was naughty.” 

“Tm afraid I should be scolding you 
from morning till night,” said Margue- 
rite, tossing her head; ‘* you would never 
obey me without wanting to know the 
why and the wherefore of everything.” 
She put the canisters in their place, and 
hurried off to the singing class. 

Narka watched her crossing the court, 
her step so brisk, her whole air breathing 
the content of a life brimful of glad ac- 
tivities. ‘‘ Why could not I have a voca- 
tion,” Narka thought, ‘‘and join these 
brave women, and make my life a service 
of love for humanity?” She sighed; but 
she went home with a lightened heart, as 
she generally did from Marguerite’s com- 
panionship. 
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On reaching home Narka saw a man 
standing in the dark entry with the bell- 
rope of her door in his hand. At the first 
glance she did not recognize him. It was 
Ivan Gorff. 

She uttered an exclamation of welecom- 
ing surprise, and they went in together. 

“Where lave you come from ?” she 
asked, excitedly, when she had closed the 
door. 

“From everywhere.” 

“Not from St. Petersburg ?” 

“St. Petersburg is somewhere, is it 
not ?” Ivan said, and his face, that looked 
very haggard, was momentarily brighten- 
ed by one of his old frank smiles. 

Narka saw there was no bad news, 
so she inquired after his health. He 
shrugged his shoulders as if the question 
were not worth either asking or answer- 
ing. 

‘‘T saw Basil a fortnight ago,” he said, 
taking compassion on her. ‘‘ He is well, 
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and he is growing in wisdom, and I might 
almost say in grace, for he has taken the 
line of trying to circumvent the Prince by 
playing a waiting game, begging for time, 
and laying aside the defiant tone he had 
been fool: enough to adopt a few months 
ago. So there is an end to Kronstadt.” 

“Thank Heaven for that!” said Narka; 
‘but when is there going to be an end of 
—the rest, I wonder? When will he be 
free? Will he ever be free ?” 

Ivan smiled, rubbed his palms together, 
and bent closer to her. 

‘“‘T will tell you a secret,” he said, drop- 
ping his voice to a confidential under- 
tone. ‘‘There is a talk of the Emperor 
coming to pay a visit to his good brother 
of Berlin, and Prince Zorokoff is to ac- 
company him, leaving Basil behind, well 
watched, of course; but we may outbid 
him, or we may outwit the police. Ihave 
a plan—”’ Hechuckled, and squeezed his 
flattened hands between his knees as if he 
would have crushed them. 

Narka held her breath; she could hard- 
ly trust herself to clutch at this splendid 
hope. , 

“Yes,” Ivan continued, enjoying the 
effect he was producing; ‘‘ we must smug- 
gle him out across the Austrian frontier; 
then he will be safe, and let them catch 
him if they ean! It has been a good 
thing, this time he has spent at St. Peters- 
burg. It has opened his eyes, and fitted 
him for the work that is to be done. 
When he was called back and put into 
a court dress he was in despair. He said: 
‘T had rather they sent me to Siberia to 
work naked at the gold picking. If one 
must be a slave, it is better to be naked 
than to be in livery; one is nearer to be- 
inga man when he is naked.’ But it was 
a good thing they put him in livery; it 
made him feel how the livery galls and 
pinches and degrades a man; it has made 
him believe what he heard. He now 
knows what a devil’s workshop a court 
is. He has seen what an open door into 
hellitis. He now sees that the only thing 
to do is to burn it down, and scatter the 
dust of it to the winds of heaven. He 
has carried the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try; he has done wonders for the cause. 
His brain is a forge where the iron is 
made hot, and his pen a hammer that 
beats it and sends the sparks flying about 
in every direction. His hand has grown 
strong and his neryes tough, and his arm 
knows where to reach.” 
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Ivan clinched his own hand and 
straightened out his massive arm threat- 
eningly. He had grown excited as he 
went on; his yoice was hoarse; murder- 
ous hate was visible in every line of his 
haggard face; he was horrible to look at. 

Narka knew not what to make of it. 
The sudden outbreaking of fierce passions 
was the more startling from its contrast 
with his habitual quiet bonhomie; she had 
never dreamed of such fires smouldering 
beneath the surface of his gentle nature; 
she admired the strength that it revealed, 
but she was conscious of a recoil from 
Ivan; a kind of chill horror crept over 
her, as if she were being forced into tacit 
complicity with some criminal conspiracy 
or deed of blood. 

He, concentrated in his own passion, 
had not noticed its effect upon her; but 
her long silence, after he had done speak- 
ing, recalled him to himself. ‘‘Tell me 
about you,” he said, turning to her, and 
his countenance changing suddenly, as if 
he had thrown offamask. ‘‘Why did you 
come to this out-of-the-way place ?, What 
are you doing up here ?” 

She answered his inquiries by giving 
him the history of all that had happened 
since they met: he had left Paris just as 
she was pronounced out of danger, and 
he had heard of her full recovery from 
Schenk; but beyond that he knew no- 
thing. 

“You are with us at heart,” he said, 
when she had finished; ‘‘ why not be with 
us in action? You said you were ready 
for any work that your hands or head 
could do.” 

‘What work can they do ?” Narka ask- 
ed, in vague alarm. 

“You could translate for us. Instead of 
starving on a few lessons, you might earn 
an easy livelihood by translating our circu- 
lars and pamphlets from Russian and Ger- 
man into French. We can pay well for 
good service, and I could keep you supplied 
with work.” He plunged his hand into a 
capacious breast pocket, pulled out a roll 
of manuscript,unfolded it, and deliberate- 
ly flattened it out on his knee. 

Narka suddenly changed color. ‘‘That 
is Basil’s writing!” she cried, putting out 
her hand to seize the paper. 

“Tt is his writing, and it is his composi- 
tion. I risked my head travelling with it. 
Tf it had been found, it would have been as 
good as a charge of dynamite under my 
chair.” He handed her the paper. 
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Narka devoured the well-known writ- 
ing with hungry eyes; it was almost like 
seeing Basil himself, like touching his 
hand. 

Iyan’s face, as he watched her, reflected 
transparently the battle of courage against 
pain that was being fought out within 
him; his brow contracted with pain, while 
a smile of infantine hilarity made his eyes 
shine. After watching her for a moment 
he looked away, as if he could bear it no 
longer. 

“There is to be a meeting on the 15th,” 
he said, fumbling in his pockets, ‘‘and I 
want to have that ready to distribute at it; 
so set to work and translate it at once. 
By-the-way, why should not you come to 
this meeting? You would hear some- 
thing of what is being done; you would 
hear what Basil is doing, and see the posi- 
tion he holds among us.” 

““T should like greatly to go,” Narka 
said, looking up from the manuscript with 
acertain hesitation. Her willwas, in truth, 
pulled by opposite forces of terror and de- 
sire; she longed to be useful in the cause 
for which Basil was risking his life and 
liberty, but she shrank before the mystery 
that hung like a black curtain between 
her and the means and agencies it em- 
ployed. Who were these people she was 
going to associate herself with? Despe- 
radoes, probably, who shrank from no- 
thing. Still, if they were Basil’s fellow- 
workers— 

‘““T will come and fetch you,” said Ivan, 
his quick eye detecting the conflict in her 
mind; ‘‘we can go in together, and you 
can come away whenever you feel in- 
clined. We won't be more than a few 
score.” 

And so it was settled that she would go. 
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Tur meeting was to be held in the 
Quartier Latin, close to the Russian Li- 
brary. On the appointed evening Ivan 
called for Narka, and they drove there in 
acab. It drew up before an old-fashion- 
ed gateway. Ivan led the way up a dark, 
slippery stair to an entresol, and they en- 
tered a low-ceiled room lighted with gas. 
The artificial glare, after the golden light 
of the summer evening, had a sinister ef- 
fect, and lent an additional air of mystery 
to the place and the opportunity, which 
impressed Narka’s excited imagination. 
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There were about a dozen persons al- 
ready present, some of them women. Evy- 
ery eye was turned on her, and the women 
looked eager to claim acquaintance; but 
Ivan Gorff, after exchanging greetings 
with the men he knew, sat down beside 
her, placing his chair so as to barricade 
her against approach, and engaged her in 
confidential tal. The room filled quick- 
ly, and the company were all talking 
with animation. Still they seemed to be 
waiting for some one who had not yet ar- 
rived. Presently the door opened,and Dr. 
Schenk appeared. It was not a pleasant 
surprise to Narka; but it was not as disa- 
greeable as it might have been under oth- 
er circumstances. She did not like Schenk, 
though she was grateful to him, with lim- 
itations, for the care he had taken of her 
in her illness; but she was glad to see 
him make his way round and take a 
seat beside her.. His presence seemed a 
protection. Never had she found herself 
amidst such an assembly of vulgar, vi- 
cious, desperate-looking human beings as 
those who composed this meeting. The 
first impression of mistrust was gradually 
giving way to one of horror and amaze- 
ment. They were all talking at the top 
of their voices, gesticulating in an excited 
manner; they seemed to be discussing ev- 
ery subject under the sun, if incoherent 
remarks and wild rant could be called 
discussion ; it was difficult to believe such 
an assembly could have any serious pur- 
pose in view, or that the members were 
capable of wise and concerted action. 
When it was ascertained that the meet- 
ing was full, the door was locked, and 
some one stamped on the floor and then 
knocked on the table, and clamored for 
silence in order that the speaking might 
begin. 

The first speaker was an elderly Rus- 
sian, a tall, massively built man, with a 
quantity of black beard growing all over 
his face, and through which his sharp, 
rat-like eyes and exceedingly red nose 
peered like live things through a jungle. 
He read some reports from distant mem- 
bers, scarcely intelligible to Narka, but 
evidently of interest to the company. 
The speaker alluded proudly to his hay- 
ing been fifteen years at the hulks—a fact 
which evidently gave him a standing, 
as one entitled by experience to hold a 
heavy brief against the tyrants. The time 
had come, he said, for overturning that 
great collective tyrant called Society, and 
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the work demanded stout hearts and steady 
hands. The stamping and applause which 
emphasized this remark left no doubt as 
to the assent of the hearts and hands of 
the company. 

“Those,” continued the speaker, when 
quiet was restored, ‘‘ who possess what by 
right belongs to humanity call our work 
crime— hunt us down. But if we are 
guilty, who are the true criminals? If 
our deeds are bloody, on whose head will 
be the blood we shed? They goad us to 
madness, and when we strike in self-de- 
fence they call us robbers and assassins; 
they murder us in the name of justice!” 

The old convict went ranting on in the 
same style, his voice growing louder as he 
proceeded, until it reached a shout; his 
gestures, at first heavy and emphatic, grew 
rapid and vehement, till his Herculean 
arms leaped and lashed about like the 
wings of a mill blown this way and that 
by contrary winds. 

Ivan Gorff joined in the general ap- 
plause, laughing and clapping hands as if 
the whole thing had been a clever farce. 
Schenk sat with his hands crossed, im- 
passive and silent. 

The next speaker was a very different 
type. He also was Russian, but young 
(about thirty), witha battered, consumptive 
countenance, and faded blond coloring; 
he was nobly born, had ruined himself 
by gambling, and been driven from sheer 
want into the business of patriotism; but 
he attributed his misfortune to the evil 
influences of the court—he had once suc- 
ceeded in getting an invitation to a state 
ball at the Winter Palace—and felt that 
his destiny was to denounce the foul cor- 
ruption of courts and the vices of kings, 
and to serve the noble cause of revolution 
by holding himself up as an awful exam- 
ple. He was interrupted by fits of cough- 
ing, and the intervals were filled with 
frantic applause from the meeting. 

‘Tt is some consolation to know,” he 
continued, ‘‘that others are carrying on the 
war in the very heart of the citadel, and 
fighting in the foul atmosphere of courts 
against those infernal agencies. One of 
our countrymen is giving a glorious ex- 
ample of self-sacrifice and courage in: 
propagating the gospel of hate under the: 
roof of the tyrant, and mining the ground 
under his feet. My friend and heroic bro- 
ther in arms, Basil Zorokoff—” 

A faint, inarticulate ery from a corner 
of the room was instantly drowned in a. 
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loud and prolonged burst of applause from 
Ivan Gorff, and this was the signal for a 
general storm of enthusiasm, before which 
the consumptive speaker, already exhaust- 
ed, collapsed. 

The hubbub might have lasted indefi- 
nitely if Schenk had not risen, and, with 
one hand in his breast, and the other up- 
lifted to command silence, made evident 
his intention to speak. The effect was 
immediate. The clamorous tongues were 
hushed, and silence reigned in the room. 
Schenk spoke with a quiet power that was 
impressive; his accent was slightly Ger- 
man; his voice clear and distinct; his 
speech simple and direct, like that of a 
man who is too sure of the strength of 
his subject to borrow any aid from rhet- 
oric or gesticulation. 

‘““Weareacompany of martyrs,” hesaid, 
‘‘self-elected victims in the great cause of 
humanity. Leteveryman keep this grand 
ideal well before him. Our duty is to an- 
nihilate self in the service of the general 
good. The claims of the universal bro- 
therhood must swallow up every other 
claim. Every creed and code and preju- 
dice must succumb at their bidding. In 
the interests of our noble cause we must be 
ready, at mid-day or at midnight, to sacri- 
fice self. We must be ready to do and to 
suffer whatever things are hard and vile 
and hideous. The men and women who 
join us must hold their lives in their hands, 
and be ready to fling them away at an 
hour's notice. They must.be prepared to 
suffer hunger and thirst, to endure heat 
and cold, to give their flesh to the iron and 
the scourge, and their good name to the 
dogs; to be accursed by their kindred; to 
be accounted infamous by the good and 
virtuous; to be alone in life and in death. 
All this they who cast in their lot with us 
must be ready to accept. If there be any 
among us whose spirit quails before the 
prospect, let him go no farther, but leave 
us before it be too late. Let no man or 
woman who cannot face with unflinching 
nerve the issues that await them run the 
risk of betraying the cause, and incurring 
the traitor’s death.” 

Schenk paused, as if waiting for an an- 
swer. It came in a loud shout of assent 
from every side, With a quiet gesture he 
imposed silence, and went on: 

‘““Tf we areall sure of ourselves, we need 
fearnothing. Nomancanhurtus. They 
can do no more than kill us, and we are 
willing to be killed. However black in 
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the eyes of men, we are white and clean 
before Heaven and our own conscience. 
And we stand all equal as servants in the 
grand cause. The lowest among us, who 
runs the same risks, deserves the same 
honor as the Prince who is working in the 
high places. The only standard we recog- 
nize is patriotism; the value of each man 
is measured by the service he renders to 
the general cause.” 

Schenk then proceeded to read letters 
and reports; but Narka did not hear them. 
She was reeling from the shock that his 
speech had dealt her; she felt like a per- 
son who had been led blindfold into a 
quagmire, and who, when the bandage was 
removed, saw no way out of it. What 
could Ivan’s motive have been in leading 
her into such a place? He had, indeed, 
prepared her vaguely by mysterious hints; 
but she never dreamed of anything so reck- 
less of morality as this policy expounded 
by Schenk. And it looked as if Schenk 
had seized with avidity the opportunity of 
lighting up the depths of the abyss on the 
brink of which she stood, and showing her 
what kind of solidarity she incurred and 
what risks she ran in throwing in her lot 
with him and his associates. And these 
men were Basil’s friends! It was impos- 
sible! Yet there was his pamphlet. True, 
it did not contain anything like Schenk’s 
cold-blooded gospel of crime; it was only 
an eloquent appeal to his countrymen to 
rise and assert their dignity as men, and 
their freedom as citizens; it dealt with ab- 
stract ideas and principles. 

Narka in her bewilderment could not, 
perhaps would not, see that Schenk’s con- 
erete code was only the logical outcome 
of Basil’s abstract principles. Suddenly 
the thought of Larchoff flashed through 
her mind. She felt sick with doubt and 
terror. 

Schenk sat down, and then Olga Borzi- 
doff rose to speak. This woman was a 
friend of Schenk’s, and had kept her eyes 
on Narka from the first with a glance 
which, if Narka had noticed it, would 
have frightened her more than anything 
she had seen or heard at the meeting. 
Olga Borzidoff, after draining the cup of 
pleasure to the dregs, had taken to the 
game of patriotism in search of a new 
sensation; but she played badly, got 
caught, and only escaped with her life, 
owing to a timely warning from one of 
the Emperor’s aides-de-camp. Her for- 
tune was confiscated, but the sale of her 
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jewels gave her an income which enabled 
her to play the grande dame amongst the 
bankrupt pariahs into whose society she 
had fallen. She had once been hand- 
some, but now at forty she was a bold, 
hard-featured, painted coquette. 

She opened her speech by an attack on 
men, denouncing the despotism they ex- 
ercised over women, and declaring that 
the emancipation of her sex must be a pre- 
lude to the emancipation of her country 
and mankind, and that her efforts and 
those of her sisters should tend in that 
direction—a violent, ranting rigmarole. 

After this shrieking sister, a pale-faced, 
blue-eyed German stood up. She ac- 
knowledged that she was a woman, timid 
and cowardly, and therefore had no right 
to put herself forward; still, trusting to 
the chivalrous indulgence of the stronger 
sex, she dared to lift up her voice and ad- 
jure them to make haste in their grand 
mission of social reform; their action had 
hitherto been circumscribed by scruples 
of compassion which were in reality the 
promptings of cowardice. They shrank 
from sacrificing harmless men and wo- 
men, forgetting that the death of one ty- 
rant was such a gain to humanity as to 
be cheaply bought by the sacrifice of a 
thousand lives; it would benefit millions 
yet unborn. Let this thought nerve their 
arm for the slaughter that must be accom- 
plished if the world was to be cleansed of 
the race of tyrants and aristocrats, etc., 
etc., etc. 

The blue-eyed woman’s voice had a 
lachrymose tremble in it that was full of 
pathos. It reminded Narka of the ser- 
pent beseeching Eve to eat to the death of 
the human race. 

Several other speakers followed; chief- 
ly French, all young men, evidently of 
the déclassé type. One after another they 
stood up and raved and ranted; they were 
full of their own importance, ready for 
any enterprise, absolutely reckless of con- 
sequences; light-headed fools, seemingly 
more hungry and discontented than wick- 
ed—a wonderful company to undertake 
the redemption of their respective nations. 

Ivan Gorff had not spoken, except that 
short parley improvised to screen Narka 
when she had nearly betrayed herself. He 
rose now, and said he had something to 
read before they separated. There was a 
general assent, and he proceeded to read 
out, in his deep, metallic voice, Basil's pam- 
phlet translated. The effect was electric. 
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The language had seemed inspiring to 
Narka when she read it alone; but de- 
claimed by Ivan to this excited and re- 
sponsive audience, its eloquence was like 
fire and dancing flames. The reading was 
all along punctuated by ‘“‘bravos” and sup- 
pressed cheers; the meeting could hardly 
restrain its enthusiasm within bounds, 
and the moment Ivan had done, the ap- 
plause burst out like a torrent let loose. 
The pamphlets were seized upon as if they 
had been loaves of bread thrown to starv- 
ing men; the company embraced one an- 
other; they kissed the pamphlet; they 
made every demonstration of wild de- 
light. 

Under cover of the general hubbub 
Ivan said to Narka, ‘‘ Let us slip away.” 

Schenk, who was before her, moved on 
at once. Olga Borzidoff, whose eyes had 
never left the group, pushed quickly tow- 
ard the door and met them. 

‘Present us to one another,” she said 
to Schenk, putting her hand on his arm; 
but Schenk moved on as if he had not 
heard. ‘‘ Let us introduce ourselves,” said 
Olga. ‘I am Olga Borzidoff. What is 
our new sister’s name 2?” 

‘*Narka Larik,” replied the new sister, 
coldly. 

Ivan pushed her gently on, remarking 
that it was later than he thought. It was 
pitch-dark on the stairs. Schenk struck 
a match, and nursed the little flame, that 
Narka might see where to step; but the 
light, after a moment, went out. 

“Take myarm,” said Schenk. ‘‘ know 
the way. I will guide you.” 

They were groping before them, Ivan 
following, when a hand was laid on his 
shoulder, and a woman's voice said, ‘‘I 
want a word with you.” 

Narka got safe down, thanks to Schenk’s 
steady guidance. When they emerged 
into the court below the moon was high, 
and the clear blue heaven was full of 
stars. 

‘“Here we are, a riveder le stelle!” he 
said, drawing a deep breath. 

In spite of the horror with which his 
speech had so lately inspired her, Narka 
for a moment felt in sympathy with him; 
the beautiful quotation seemed to strike a 
sursum corda that lifted her spirit out of 
the dense atmosphere in which she had 
been morally and physically stifling. 

They stood and looked back, expecting 
Ivan to follow; but he did not appear, 
and the others were hurrying down. 
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““We had better not wait here,” said 
Schenk. ‘Come on, and I will put you 
into a cab.” 

They went out, and he hailed one. As 
he was closing the door upon Narka, he 
said, ‘‘It is very late for you to go such 
along drive alone; you had better let 
me see you home.” Without waiting for 
her answer, he jumped in beside her. 

Neither of them broke silenee until 
they alighted at Narka’s door. Then 
Schenk wished her good-night, and walk- 
ed back alone in the starlight. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE meeting in the Quartier Latin had 
one good effect on Narka: it forced her 
thoughts into a new channel, and made 
it easier for her to obey the doctor’s in- 
junction of thinking as little as possible 
about her lost voice. That extraordinary 
scene, and the sudden and dangerous cur- 
rent it had introduced into her life, absorb- 
ed her so completely that all other thoughts 
were for the moment crowded out of 
sight. But she felt more alone since her 
solitude had become peopled by this mul- 
titude of unbidden presences. A new 
sense of loneliness, of isolation, came to 
her with the longing to discount these 
too vivid emotions, to silence these haunt- 
ing revelations and shadowy present- 
ments by sharing them with some one 
whom she could trust, and who would 
understand, whose sympathy or whose 
contradiction, whose indignant denunci- 
ation even, might help her to adjust the 
balance of things, and bring them to their 
true proportion. It is so much harder 
to battle through these spectral crowds 
alone. 

Narka tried to escape from her be- 
leaguered solitude by occupying herself, 
and being as much as possible out-of-doors. 
One of the few helpful recreations within 
her reach was a visit to the Louvre. She 
took the omnibus one morning and drove 
there. The serene atmosphere of the gal- 
leries soothed her, the brooding presence 
of the dead masters, who were still so liy- 
ing, exorcised the evil spirits and scared 
them away. Narka had never held a 
brush, but her delight in the art was gen- 
uine. She loved some of the pictures as 
if they were living persons who felt her 
enthusiasm, and might be touched by it. 
The Murillos were her chief delight; 
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sometimes it almost seemed to her that 
she might awake or trouble the sleep of 
the dead painter in being so deeply moved 
by hisinspired renderings. She lingered 
long before them to-day, and though tired 
physically from standing about so many 
hours, she felt refreshed and rested in 
spirit when she left the place. 

She was turning into the Tuileries gar- 
dens, when a gentleman, hurrying out, 
met her. It was Dr. Schenk. Narka had 
not seen either him or Ivan Gorff since 
the meeting. 

“Tam so glad to meet you!” he said, 
cordially; ‘‘shall we sit down and chat 
for a moment ?” 

There was a bench close by, under the 
broad shade of a chestnut-tree. Narka 
was not sorry to sit down and rest a little. 

“T need not ask what you thought of 
the company the other evening,” Schenk 
said, entering at once on the subject. 

Narka’s level brows went up expressive- 
ly. “It was not so much the company, 
even, as the doctrines, that took me by 
surprise,” she answered. 

‘“You were not prepared to find them 
so advanced? Ivan ought to have been 
more outspoken and explicit with you. 
You were hardly strong enough to bear 
the shock of being brought in contact 
with the reality so suddenly. TI took for 
granted that you had come there with 
your eyes open, and I was surprised to 
see you, I confess. However, as you 
have been taken behind the curtain, you 
must just accept the fact that there is an 
ugly side to patriotism when it has to 
work in secret. But though the patriot- 
ism that goes forth to the roll of drums 
and the braying of trumpets looks a more 
respectable thing, it is far less worthy in 
reality than ours, that gets no reward but 
scorn and stripes; we at least despise the 
conventional fallacy that goes by the 
name of honor; we trample that cant and 
the rest of the world’s jugglery and ecari- 
caturing under our feet, and we bring on 
ourselves the odium of the result for a 
purely impersonal gain. I perceive you 
have a great deal to learn as to our prin- 
ciple of action,” he added, reading, with 
his habitual intuition, on Narka’s features 
the conflict between utter revulsion and 
reluctant admiration that he was exciting 
in her; “you have taken a perilous step 
in joining us, but you will trust me and 
let me be your friend—” 

‘“*T hope our new sister will trust us all 
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as friends,” said a woman’s voice behind 
them. 

Before turning round to see who it was, 
Narka had recognized Olga Bovrzidoff: 
She started and colored. 

Schenk stood up. ‘‘ What brings you 
here?” he said, in a low tone that had 
something dangerously fierce in it. 

‘‘ Precisely what brings you here,” she 
replied, in a high, insolent key: ‘‘ the de- 
sire to converse with Mademoiselle Larvik.” 

‘‘T had business to discuss with made- 
moiselle.” 

‘“‘So have lI. Perhaps you won’t mind 
our discussing it together ?” 

‘‘Good-morning, monsieur,” said Nar- 
ka, and quivering with anger and wound- 
ed pride, she walked away. 

That bold, bad woman's stare was like 
the touch of an unclean thing. She 
could not forgive Ivan Gorff for subject- 
ing her to the humiliation of such a con- 
tact. Why had he entrapped her so 
treacherously into this secret congrega- 
tion of disreputable men and women ? 
What sort of good were such people capa- 
ble of effecting for their country? And 
Basil was working in common with them! 

All the way to La Villette, as the omni- 
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bus rolled along, Narka vehemently pro- 
tested against this unworthy comradeship, 
and upbraided Ivan Gorff. But on reach- 
ing home she found that Ivan had called 
and left a sealed parcel for her. She 
opened it and saw Basil’s handwriting. 
In an instant all her anger vanished, 
and she could feel nothing but gratitude 
toward the man who had brought this joy 
into her life. 

She sat down and devoured the manu- 
script. It was just what she wanted to 
restore her crushed self-respect and recon- 
cile her to the irreconcilable. The arti- 
cle was a powerful and impassioned piece 
of writing; but it remained, like the pre- 
ceding one, in the abstract, dealing with 
principles, and enlarging on the degrading 
effect of tyranny upon the moral nature 
of a people. Here was the wisdom, the 
sagacity, the courage, the dominant mind 
of the true patriot. This was the gold in 
the dross. Narka set to work at once on 
the translation, happy in the conscious- 
ness that she was putting her hand to the 
plough with Basil, and driving the share 
through the smoking soil, while he cast 
the seed into the furrow. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


AUNT RANDY. 
AN ENTOMOLOGICAL SKETCH. 
BY ANNIE TRUMBULL SLOSSON. 


E were on the Landaff Valley road, 
only a mile or two out from Franco- 
nia village. Nathan was driving, while 
Pirate and Corsair (Nathan would always 
call the latter Horsehair), in defiance of 
their reckless names, lounged lazily along 
theroad. It was June, and the season was 
a little late, but along the margins of the 
streams the early buttercups were shin- 
ing all golden in the sun, the tiarella sent 
up feathery spikes of white, and in the 
woods the painted trilliums—the ‘‘ Ben- 
jamins” of the country folk—were unfold- 
ing their delicate pink and white flowers. 
The bunchberry made mounds of creamy 
bloom at the roots of ancient trees; star- 
flower, gold-thread, and anemones starred 
the woods; and in the swamps toothwort, 
marsh-marigold, and purple avens were 
growing. 
Again and again were the horses—al- 
ways obliging in this matter—made to 


stop by the peculiar sound, something be- 
tween hiss, roll, and cluck, which to the 
Franconia steed means ‘‘ Whoa!” and I 
jumped out to secure some tall stalk of 
baneberry flowers, a branch of hobble- 
bush, or red-berried elder, to gather a fra- 
grant bunch of smilacina or a few white 
violets. 

Just as I had returned to the carriage 
after one of these raids, and the horses had 
started up in a sudden spurt of speed, ‘‘ too 
bright to last,’ I saw an odd sight. In 
the small garden back of a house past 
which we were flying was a woman who 
conducted herself in the strangest man- 
ner, Though apparently rather elderly, 
she was dashing frantically about, her 
wide cap border flapping around her face, 
her limp calico gown twisted about her 
ankles by the breeze, and her long arms 
waving in the air. In one hand she held 
what looked to me, as I was hurried by, 
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like a banner of dingy white on a long 
pole, and with this she performed the wild- 
est antics. Now it was waved aloft, while 
its bearer stood on tiptoe, and even sprang 
into the air, head bent backward and face 
upturned; then it sank to the ground, or 
was trailed over the vegetable beds. Stand- 
ing up in the carriage and looking back 
eagerly, I could see this wild dance con- 
tinue, until suddenly the flag was quick- 
ly lowered or dashed to the ground, and 
the strange standard-bearer threw herself 
down beside it in a crouching attitude, and 
seemed to clasp its folds in her skinny 
hands. 

“Nathan! Nathan!” I cried, breathless. 
‘What is it? Oh, who is she?” 

“Aunt Randy.” 

‘“*But what is the matter with her? Is 
she crazy ?” 

Nathan stooped to pick up a branch of 
fly-honeysuckle which had fallen from 
the seat, as he answered, impassively, 
‘*Guess not; no more’n most women.” 

‘But what is she doing ?” 

‘*Ketchin’ butterflies.” 

“Oh!” cried I, drawing a long breath, 
expressive of both disappointment and re- 
lief. ‘‘I see that was a net she was hold- 
ing, and she is a collector.” 

I am a woman of hobbies myself, and 
had lately taken up entomology with 
some ardor, so I felt at once interested in 
this congenial being, and questioned Na+ 
than with new zeal. I soon knew all he 
had to tell, which was but little. The wo- 
man had come to Franconia a few years 
before from North Woodstock. She was 
dressed in black, looked pale and wretch- 
ed, and seemed to be alone in the world. 
She lived by herself in the little white 
house where we saw her, and ‘‘didn’t seem 
to take no notice of no one.” She avoid- 
ed the neighbors, shut herself up in dark 
rooms, never went to ‘‘meetin’” or ‘‘sew- 
in’ s’ciety” or any such gathering, and re- 
fused to admit the minister or other friend- 
ly visitors. But there was a sudden 
change. One summer day she was seen 
in a field near her house ‘‘chasin’ a yeller 
butterfly,” and after that she was a differ- 
ent being. 

‘She took to all kinds o’ live flyin’ 
an’ crawlin’ an’ hoppin’ creeters,” the 
story wenton. ‘‘She’d spend a hull day 
runnin’ after butterflies and millers, and 
huntin’ for bugs an’ caterpillers an’ spi- 
ders an’ hoppergasses. . An’ nights she'd 
be scootin’ round with a lantern to ketch 
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them big hairy things like bats that flop 
into lights. An’ she’d keep her winder 
open every evenin’, and start up an’ kite 
around the room with that kinder fish 
net, an’ ketch every blamed thing that 
come in. An’ she began to take notice 
0’ people—children fust; an’ she’d ask the 
boys an’ girls to come in an’ see her live 
things, an’ she’d talk real nice to ’em— 
good’s a book. An’ somehow she’s dif- 
ferent every way, pleasanter-spoken an’ 
contented like. Some folks thinks she’s 
crazy, an’ she does act dreffle queer some- 
times. But there’s crazier people outside 
the ’sylums than Aunt Randy.” 

‘Is she married? Has she a family ?” 

“Well, folks say she’s a widder, an’ 
her husband was a bad lot. She never 
says nothin’ about him, an’ she don’t 
think no great of men-folks. Her name's 
Mis’ Gates, an’ Randy’s short for Mirandy ; 
but I tell folks she’s so independent an’ 
sot on not belongin’ to no man, she won’t 
let any one call her My anything, so 
she’s left it off o’ Randy.” 

It was not long before I made the ac- 
quaintance of the odd entomologist. I 
think she recognized in me a kindred spir- 
it, saw that I too liked “‘ flyin’ an’ crawl- 
in’ an’ hoppin’ creeters,” and so met my 
advances more readily. The boys were 
devoted anglers that summer, and there 
were trout to be found in Landaff River. 
So we would all drive down the valley 
road, stop in some pleasant shady spot, 
and leaving the horses under Nathan’s 
faithful though sometimes drowsy care, 
amuse ourselves in our various ways. 
The boys were happy for hours together 
with their rods and lines. I wandered 
about after butterflies and moths, and in- 
variably ended by stopping before Aunt 
Randy’s door. 

Strange as it may appear, Aunt Randy 
had not only never seen a book about in- 
sects, but she had never even known, un- 
til she met me, that such books existed. 
She had never met an entomologist or any 
one interested in the study of her favor- 
ites, and all her information was derived 
from her own experience. So her talk 
was fresh and delightful, and quite free 
from polysyllabic terms and the ever- 
changing nomenclature of the study as 
we find it in books. I remember that the 
first thing I ever carried to her for identi- 
fication was a butterfly. It was the large 
dark chocolate one with pale yellow bor- 
ders, known as the Antiopa. Now I con- 
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fess I knew its name and something of its 
habits, but I wished to test Aunt Randy’s 
Knowledge. As she saw it her rugged 
face lighted up with a smile of recogni- 
tion, and taking it gently from my hands, 
as though she were touching a baby, she 
said: 

‘Ah, you peart little feller! Held out 
to this time, did ye? If you ain’t hardy 
an’ full o’ pluck, I don’t know who is. 
Ye see’—looking’ up at me—‘‘this kind 
stands the winter right through.” 

“Yes,” I answered, perhaps a trifle pat- 
ronizingly, ‘‘it hibernates, I know.” 

She looked a little puzzled, but went on: 
‘“T don’t know about that, but he jest 
gets along somehow through our cold 
Francony winters. Sometimes I find’em 
stickin’ to the rafters, or snuggled two or 
three together in a hole between the stones 
o’ the old wall there, or inside the shed, or 
in the wood-pile, lookin’’s if they was dead 
as door-nails. But come to bring ’em in 
by the fire, or hold’em a spell in my hands, 
they come to life agin. An’ warm sunny 
days they'll go crawlin’ round, an’ in the 
spring, when the frost goes out o’ the 
ground, an’ the weather gets settled, they 
come out for good. But they’re pretty 
hard-lookin’ then, an’ they don’t live long 
arter layin’ their eggs, an’ the second crop 
don’t come round till along the fust o’ 
August or thereabouts.” 

“What is its name?” I asked. 

“Waal, I don’t know this one by his 
fust name; he’s a stranger to me—come 
from further down the road, I guess. The 
fam’ly name I give ’em is Tough, ’cause 
they stan’ the cold so well, but I don’t 
know all their given names. Lizy an’ 
Mary Ann spent the winter under the 
stone out there by the wall, an’ Caleb 
staid in the shed, but I’ve lost sight of ’em 
now, though” (looking around toward the 
garden) ** 1 thought I see Wilbur jest now 
out by the fence.” 

Shades of Linneeus and Hubner forgive 
her! Vanessa antiopa vulgarized into 
Mary Ann Tough! 

And so she lived on, surrounded by her 
insect friends, loving them, understanding 
them, calling each one by his Christian 
name, and quite happy in their society. 
There was a big dragon-fly with spotted 
wings whom she addressed as Horace, 
and who, she declared, had followed her 
weeks ago all the way from Streeter’s 
Pond as she drove home with her old 
mare and the buck-board. And as she 
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dwelt upon the salient points of his char- 
acter, his sense of humor and comical dis- 
position, while he whizzed about her head, 
T declare he did look to me quite unlike 
other dragon-flies. I seemed to see a hu- 
morous twinkle in his big eyes, and for 
the moment firmly believed in Horace’s 
sense of the ludicrous. Aunt Randy and 
T soon became warm friends, and it was 
not long before she told me her story. 
T need not dwell upon the early part of it. 
Her married life was a hard one, her hus- 
band a shiftless, idle vagabond. She did 
not apply these epithets, but the facts 
spoke for themselves. She worked hard, 
and he spent her earnings at the tavern. 
They had one child, a boy, and to him 
the mother’s heart clung as to nothing 
else in earth or heaven. For his sake she 
struggled on, bore her husband’s neglect 
and ill treatment, worked for all three, 
and kept some little remnant of faith and 
hope in her heart. At last one winter's 
day her husband went away and never 
returned. Some weeks later she heard of 
his death, and was free. Just then a dis- 
tant relative, of whom she had lost sight 
for many years, died and left her a little 
money. So new hope sprang up in her 
chilled heart. She would take the child, 
she thought, buy a little place in some 
quiet village, and leave her wretched past 
far behind her. Alas for human hopes! 
Just as the little house in Franconia was 
secured, and she was about to remove there 
with her child, the boy sickened and died. 

If I should write pages I could not con- 
vey to you, as the few abrupt words of this 
patient, undemonstrative New England 
woman conveyed to me, all the tragic 
meaning of that loss to her. As a child 
she had lived in a Christian home, and 
had some religious training, and amidst 
all her trials hitherto she had tried in her 
poor blind way to believe and trust and 
think that somehow things were for the 
best. But now, with this terrible blow, all 
faith in God and man was killed. She 
buried the boy with no more thought or 
hope of a future reunion than has the 
veriest heathen, left his grave and their 
old home—a graye, too, now in which all 
hope and faith were entombed—and came 
to Franconia, where she lived for months 
the solitary life of which Nathan had told 
me, a misanthropic, hopeless soul. Let 
me try now to tell you in Aunt Randy’s 
own words, as near as may be, how the 
change came. 
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‘“‘T used to shet myself up here all day 
an’ think I couldn't have no posy gard’n 
or anything like that, now the little feller 
wa'n’t here to play in it. An’ I couldn't 
bear to hear the birds singin’, ’cause he 
used to like em so, an’ I’d jest shet up my 
eyes as I went along so’s not to see the 
vi lets an’ dand'lions an’ butter-n’-eegs, an’ 
them posies he used to pick an’ fetch in 
to me in his little fat hands. But one 
day I had to go down the road a piece, of 
an errand, an’ before I could help it I 
ketcht sight of a big clump o’ fire-weed 
shinin’ all pink in the sun. Now fire- 
weed was my boy’s fav’rite posy; it grow- 
ed all round our house in North Wood- 
stock, an’ he used to pick it an’ fetch in big 
bunches on it, an’ set °em in the old blue 
pitcher. He was dreffle fond o’ that plant, 
an’ when I see it—well, it all come over 
me so, I jest bust out cryin’ right in the 
road, an’ I was ’fraid somebody ’d see me, 
so I had fo stop an’ purtend I was lookin’ 
at the posies. An’ as I was stoopin’ down 
a-lookin’ an’ tryin’ to get my handk’chief 
out, I see a big worm on the fire-weed. 
*Twa’n’t crawlin’ or eatin’, but jest settin’ 
up on its hind-legs in the humanest way, 
with its head up an’ its hands out, an’— 
You'll think I’m an old fool, but what 
with the water in my eyes and the sun 
a-dazzlin’? me, an’ my heart just breakin’ 
for that boy, why, I kinder thought that 
worm favored the young one, an’ I felt 
the queerest drawin’ toit. I reached out 
my finger to poke it, an’ it put down its 
head an’ drawed its chin in for all the 
world like that boy when he was scaret 
an’ bashful. I tell ye, from that minnit 
I ‘dopted that creeter an’ took him right 
inter my heart. I hadn't cared for a liy- 
in’ thing afore sence that little coffin went 
out my front gate, an’ I tell ye twas good 
to feel that drawin’ toward suthin’. I 
picked the plant he was on an’ I carried 
him home jest ’s careful, an’ then I fixed 
a box o’ dirt an’ stuck the plant in, an’ 
jest let it alone till he’d got kind of ac- 
quainted like. But, dear me! he made 
friends to once; he never tried to get 
away; he never was off his vittles from 
the minnit he come. ‘The fust time I see 
him eat, my heart come right up in my 
mouth, he et so like my boy, jest bitin’ 
little bites right reg’lar round an’ round 
a loaf till he’d made a place the shape o’ 
half a cent, like the boy’d do with his 
cooky. Inamed him Jacob after the oth- 
er,an’— Oh, I can’t tell ye what a com- 
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fort he was tome! I hadn’t had no per- 
vidin’ to do for so long, but now I had to 
go down the road every single mornin? 
an’ get fresh fire-weed for Jacob to eat. 
I put a cup o’ water for him too, but I 
never see him drink. I guess he licked 
the water off the leaves, for I used to wet 
‘em to make ’em tasty an’ temptin’. An- 
other thing that made him look like the 
boy was his color. He was kind o’ blacky- 
green, with round pink’spots on his sides, 
for all the world like my other Jacob in 
his little tight jacket with the glass but- 
tons I made for him outer my old invisi- 
ble green dress. And he had a littlé pink 
face, an’ he used to look up at me so peart 
an’ knowin’ when I'd talk tohim. "Lwas 
a new thing to me, after all them lone- 
some months, to have some one at home 
waitin’ for me when I was out, an’ I used 
to hurry back ’s quick ’s I could jest ’s if 
the boy was watchin’ at the winder with 
his pretty little nose all flat agin the 
glass. 

““T had a stick stan’in’ up in his box, 
an’ a big piece o’ mosquiter nettin’ over it 
like a tent, but I only kep’ it shet down 
when I was out an’ nights, for I didn’t 
want him to think he was locked up, an’ 
every night at bedtime I'd go an’ draw 
down that nettin’? snug an’ tie a string 
round the bottom, an’ look in last thing 
to see if he was all right. You’d scarcely 
b'lieve how that tuckin’ in helped me 
after I'd been without it such a spell. 

“Twas gettin’ late in the season— twas 
the fust day o’ September I took him—an’ 
I begun to think about the winter, an’ 
how I should make Jacob comfortable. I 
thought ’d move inter the front bedroom, 
where there was a stove, an’ take him 
right in there to sleep. An’ as for food, 
why, I'd dig up a lot o’ fire-weed an’ set 
it out in pots, an’ keep him in vittles till 
spring. Id found by this time that he 
wouldn’t eat nothin’ else: he was real set 
in his ways. I tried him on the nicest 
things-—rose leaves, an’ buttercups, an’ 
lavender, an’ diffant yarbs; but he’d jest 
smell at’em an’ turn away, an’ look for 
his fire-weed. That was so like the boy! 
If he wanted gingerbread, he wanted it, 
an’ doughnuts, nor jumbles, nor sour-milk 
cake, nor not even meat-pie would do— 
he must have gingerbread or nothin’. 

‘“ Well, I might’s well come to the wust 
sooner’s later. One day I see Jacob didn’t 
seem like hisself; he stopped eatin’, an’ 
went crawlin’ round ’s if he wanted suth- 
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in’ he hadn’t got. I give him water an’ 
fresh fire-weed; I set him by the north 
winder where the wind blew in, for *twas 
a hot day; but nothin’ didany good. All 
day he went crawlin’ round, restless an’ 
fev'rish like, never eatin’ nothin’, nor 
takin’ any notice o’ anything. I set up 
by him all night long, my heart’s heavy 
as lead, for I was goin’ over again them 
dreffle days when my boy took sick. Just 
at daylight he crawled down onto the 
ground an’ lay there a spell, an’ then I 
heerd him a-rustlin’ about, an’ when I 
looked he was kinder diggin’ in the 
ground, pickin’ up little bits o’ dirt an’ 
throwin’ ’em about. ‘It’s like pickin’ at 
the bedclothes,’ I says, my heart a-sinkin’ 
’way down. So he went on for hours dig- 
gin’, diggin’. I put him up on the leaves 
lots o’ times, but he’d crawl right down 
agin, so I let him alone’t last. Bimeby I 
see he’d made quite a little hole, an’ all 
on a suddent it come into my head he 
was makin’ a grave. 

“An he was. Slow an’ sure he dug, 
an’ crawled in’s he dug, an’ I sat watch- 
in’ hour after hour, an’ cryin’ my poor 
old heart out over him. An’ late in the 
afternoon he’d finished his work, an’ bur- 
ied hisself, jest leavin’ a little hole at his 
head; an’ he put up his little pink face 
an’ looked at me so human-like, an’ then 
he reached out an’ took a little lump o’ 
dirt an’ pulled it over the hole, an’ he 
was gone, an’ I hadn’t anything left in all 
the world but my two graves.” 

The old woman stopped and wiped her 
eyes before she could go on, and I assure 
you that I forgot the hero of her story 
was nothing but a caterpillar, and found 
my own eyes wet. 

“ Well,” she at last proceeded, ‘‘I didn't 
disturb him. Seemed ’s if God had some 
way o’ tellin’ dumb creeters when they 
was to die, an’ so I tied the nettin’ down 
over his box an’ left him there. 

“T better not say much about that time. 
‘Twas a bad spell. My heart, that had 
got kind o’ soft an’ warm with somethin’ 
to love an’ take care on, got hard an’ 
frozen agin, an’ oh, the hard thoughts I 
had o’ God for takin’ my last comfort 
away, an’ lettin’ both my little Jacobs go 
away to lay for ever ‘n’ ever in the dark 
an’ cold! The spring-time came, an’ I 
hated it, an’ oh, I dreaded the time when 
the fire-weed would come out all pink an’ 
bright, with him not there no more to 
eat it, nor my curly-headed boy to pick 
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it. One summer day—I sha’n’t never 
forget it ’s long’s I live—I was standin’ 
by Jacob's little grave (I'd always kep’ 
his box in my room jest ’s it was), when I 
see the dirt had got shook off the top, an’ 
the poor little body, all dried up an’ brown 
now, was kinder oncovered. I was jest 
a-goin’ to cover it up agin softly, when I 
see a little crack come on it, an’—oh, I 
can’t tell it all out in this slow, quiet way! 
I wish ’t could come on you as it did on 
me that blessed day! Jacob was comin’ 
tolifeagin! Hewas—he was! I watched 
him, never touchin’ or speakin’ to him— 
though I jest ached to help—till the end 
come, an’ he was big an’ beautiful, brown 
am’ buff an’ pink, an’ with wings! Oh, 
Mis’ Burton, I can’t put it inter words 
how I felt when I see Jacob come out 0’ 
his very grave an’ spread his wings an’ 
fly round my room; nor how I cried right 
out loud as I see it: ‘Why not my boy, 
too? O Lord, you can do that jest ’s easy 
’s this!’” 

I left Franconia at the end of summer, 
and during the winter months heard no- 
thing from the little snow-bound village. 
But when June came again I sought, as 
for twenty years I have sought, the grand 
old mountains—old but ever new. One 
of my earliest visits was to the little white 
house of Aunt Randy. I spied my old 
friend in the garden, and felt sure she was 
having a friendly gossip with some wing- 
ed friends. I passed through the gate to 
join her, and as I did so saw a man sit- 
ting on the door-steps. He was unmis- 
takably of the genus tramp, had a mean, 
sly face, with light shifting eyes, and 
looked a thorough vagabond. I wonder- 
ed at his presence there, but forgot it in- 
stantly in the pleasure of meeting again 
my old comrade. She knew me at once, 
and her rugged face, thinner and more 
worn than when I last saw her, brighten- 
edasshe met me. After a few words of 
greeting she asked me to come into the 
house, and we were soon seated in the fa- 
miliar room, the scene of Jacob’s death 
and apotheosis. 

“Did you see him ?” she suddenly ask- 
ed, with a jerk of her head in the direction 
of the front door. 

‘‘T saw a man outside,” I replied. 

““Tt’s him,” she went on, quietly—‘‘my 
husband, ye know—Mr. Gates. Hewa’n’t 
dead; ’twas a mistake, somehow; an’ he 
come home las’ winter.” 

For a minute I was speechless, and be- 
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fore I could decide what to say, whether 
to congratulate or condole with my friend, 
she spoke again: 

‘“‘T can speak plain to you, for I got to 
feel so to home with you las’ summer, an’ 
yell understan’ me. When I see him 
comin’ in one day, ragged, an’ dirty, an’ 
-— well, smellin’ 0’ liquor some—I wa’n’t 
glad to see him. ‘There was things I 
couldn’t disremember, somehow; an’ I'd 
thought he was dead an’ gone, an’ got 
used to it; an’—I didn’t seem to want 
him. Then—’twas kinder mean of me, 
but I thought he'd heard o’ the little prop- 
erty ’'d come into, an’ mebbe he was ar- 
ter that, an’ I kinder hardened my heart. 
But when I see how sickly an’ peaked he 
looked, an’ what a holler cough he had, 
an’ how poor an’ mis'’rable he was, I be- 
gan to feel a little more Christian-like. 
So I took him in an’ done for him. I 
nussed him, got him new clo’es, fed him 
up, kep’ him warm an’ comfort'ble, an’ ”— 
with one of her quaint sudden smiles, 
which always reminded me of one of 
those quick darting bits of sunlight which 
come at times, you know not how, over 
old Lafayette’s rocky brow—‘‘an’ I fin- 
ished up by gettin’ kinder fond o’ him. 
Now, Mis’ Burton,” she said, more grave- 
ly, “he’s never had no ’dvantages. He 
never took no notice o’ worms or sech 
creeters, an’ had no idee what caterpil- 
lars turned inter or outer; an’ as for 
dead things, be they worms or folks, they 
was dead, to his thinkin’, for goodenall. 
So I considered all that, an’ made ’low- 
ances, an’ I begun to learn him religion, 
little at a time. I didn’t use no Bible; 
he wouldn't ha’ stood that—none o’ his 
fam’ly ever would; they ain’t Scripter 
folks, the Gateses ain’t. But I told him 
all about the crawlin’ an’ flyin’ creeters 
an’ their ways, an’ held ’em up as Chris- 
tian ’xamples to humans; how they went 
about their bizness so stiddy an’ reg’lar, 
an’ pervided for their fam/lies, an’ built 
their own houses, an’ was always to home, 
an’ how forehanded they was, lookin’ 
ahead an’ layin’ up vittles for their 
child’en who’s to come arter ’em, an’ all 
them things, ye know. An’ las’ of all, I 
told him *bout Jacob. Ye see he liked 
that boy of ourn better’n he ever liked 
anything else, an’ I never let on to the boy 
that there was anything out o’ the way 
with his pa; so the little feller reely set 
by Mr. Gates. An’ when the frost got 
outer the groun’ this spring I wanted to 
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take up the boy an’ bring him over from 
North Woodstock, an’ keep him in the 
graveyard here, nigher by. An’ I took 
Mr. Gates along; an’ as we was bringin’ 
the little coffin home I jest told him that 
story about the other body and the mir’cle 
I see with my own eyes.” 

*‘ And was he impressed by it ?” I asked, 
as she paused for breath. 

“Well, I don’ know. He’s got sorter 
wat’ry eyes nat’rally—all the Gateses have 
—but I kinder thought they was wetter’n 
common when I got through; but twas a 
blowy day, an’ he was real car’ful about 
liftin’ the coffin, an’ when the men was 
helpin’ fill up the grave he stood close 
by, an’ I heerd him ask ’em not to put so 
much dirt on top, nor stomp it down hard, 
an’ I s’mised he was thinkin’ o’ the risin’, 
an’ plannin’ how the little feller’d come 
out.” 

The hard, work-worn hands brushed 
something from the thin cheek as she 
spoke, and I thought that even the 
“Gateses” by marriage seemed sometimes 
to have “‘ watery eyes.” 

‘“But his cough grows hollerer an’ 
hackier, Mis’ Burton, an’ Dr. Sankey tells 
me he ain’t long for this world; an’ oh! 
I'm so drefile pleased he come home when 
he did, an’ didn’t die without any preparin’, 
or hearin’ ‘the gospil’s joyful soun’,’ as 
my old mother useter sing. A queer gos- 
pil, ye may say, but I never heard a bet- 
ter sermon preached by Elder Garrick or 
Father Howe than that blessed caterpillar 
o’ the church preached to me when he 
broke outer the grave that res’rection day 
last July. An’I tell ye when I’m talkin’ 
caterpillars and bugs an’ such, I throw in, 
without scarin’ him, a good deal o’ Seripter 
religion too, an’ he knows mighty well— 
or ’tain’t my fault—who’s behind it all, an’ 
respons ble for their goin’s on an’ all the 
good in’em. An’”—with her queer quick 
smile again—‘‘T do a heap o’ prayin’ for 
him he never has the faintest idee on. It’s 
mean, I hold, to pray at a man, but slong 
as he don’t know what I’m doin’ it can’t 
hurt him, an’ it’s a dreffle relief to me. 

‘An’ he’s improvin’ on it, an’ I’ve got 
hopes on him, Mis’ Burton. T’ve seen 
wuss caterpillars ’n him turn inter real 
sightly flyin’ things, not the best nor 
han’somest, mebbe, not big green an’ buff 
angels like Jacob, but suthin’ with wings, 
*tennerate, an’ that’s a good deal. There 
was a fat, logy, whitish worm I knew 
once, with a blue streak down his back, 
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that lived on a white birch across the road. 
His name was Ad’niram Judson Birch, 
an’ I had big hopes o’ him, thought he 
was goin’ to be a big stripid butterfly—he 
et enough to make one a foot across—but 
he hadn’t any ambition or fac’lty, some- 
how—jest et an’ stuffed, an’ never got on 
—an’ he only come out a kind of a saw- 
fly, without any bright colors on him, or 
feathers, or anything. But he had wings. 
I tell ye there’s wings in us all ’f we could 
see’em. © An’ when Mr. Gates gits off his 
caterpillar skin, an’ comes up an’ shakes 
the dirt all off, I ain’t goin’ to be one 
mite ashamed on him, s’ long as he’s got 
wings.” 
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I was called away unexpectedly from 
the mountains a few days after this inter- 
view, and did not return that year. Na-. 
than, a rare and reticent correspondent, 
wrote me a few weeks after my departure 
as follows: 

“Old Gates, Aunt Randy’s wuthless 
husband, pegged out last week. Good rid- 
dunse! Don’t need a Yanky to guess 
where he’s gone.” 

But I try to forget the one glimpse I 
had of the mean, sly face and cringing 
figure, and remember only dear old Aunt 
Randy’s faith and prayers, and her simple 
creed: ‘‘There’s wings in us all’f we could 
see ’em.” 


Chitor’s Cosy Chair. 


HE new building of the Equitable Assur- 
ance Company in New York is an object 
lesson of great significance. The entrance hall 
or arcade of polished marble, with its symbolic 
mosaic, its arched roof of exquisitely colored 
glass, and its stately staircase of onyx and 
bronze decorations, is such a hall as even the 
princely Augsburg banker, Fugger, who burn- 
ed in a fire of sandal-wood the emperor’s bond, 
or the Florentine Peruzzi, who dealt in royal 
loans to the crown of England, might have 
thought of a costliness and splendor beyond 
his reach, It is an illustration, and one of the 
finest, of what modern art can do in building 
for modern purposes. The massive palace is 
not the stately seat of a court which symbol- 
izes the power and the wealth ofa great state; 
it is a hive of private industry, and its ranges 
of rooms are the offices of that private enter- 
prise and skill and sagacity which have so 
marvellously developed and moulded the coun- 
try, But it is not for splendor that it is espe- 
cially an object lesson. The morals suggested 
by such a building are many, but there is one 
which it is the object of our present medita- 
tion to mention, 

Twenty years ago there was a Constitutional 
Convention in New York, sitting at Albany, 
which, as one of the members said, was un- 
doubtedly the ablest body that ever assem- 
bled in the State, because every member agreed 
in that opinion. The Convention sat in the 
old Capitol, in which, a few years before, Mr. 
Seward had made one of his most important 
and impressive speeches, describing with great 
felicity its historic associations: “ Old familiar 
echoes greet my ear from beneath these embow- 
ered roofs. The voices of the Spencers, of 
Kent and Van Rensselaer and Van Vechten, 
of the genial Tompkins, of Clinton the great 
and the elder Clinton, of King and Hamilton, 
of Jay, the pure and benevolent, and Schuyler, 
the gallant and inflexible. The very air that 
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lingers around these arches breathes inspira- 
tions of moral, social, of physical enterprise, 
and of unconquerable freedom.” A. building 
so hallowed was full of charm, and a certain 
natural sentiment gave great interest to the 
question of replacing it with another which 
by its magnificence should symbolize the State 
imperial in population, in extent, in prosper- 
ity, and in the character of its domain. 

But when it was proposed that the cost of 
its erection should not exceed four millions 
of dollars, the Convention paused, as it were, 
with a shudder, and “the boldest held his 
breath for a time.’ Twenty years ago four 
millions of dollars was a large sum of money, 
and to propose a tax of that amount for a 
public building was a suggestion which re- 
quired reflection. It was decided, however, 
that a new Capitol should be built. Due pro- 
vision was made, and the work was begun. 
It was twenty years ago. The building is still 
unfinished. It has cost already more than four 
times four millions of dollars. It is denounced 
as dark, damp, and inconvenient, a vast waste 
of space and unmeaning splendor, and as this 
meditation proceeds, the stones and plaster 
are falling from the ceiling of the Assembly 
Chamber, and there are strange rumors of an 
uncertain foundation. Much of the ill fame 
may be due to the ardent temperament of the 
reporter, naturally inclined to magnify his vo- 
cation, and to treat every topic in the grand 
style, so that a scrap of plaster may figure as a 
rock. But why should even a scrap of plaster 
fall ? 

It is not, however, the imagination of an ex- 
cited or large-handed reporter which records 
that it is nearly twenty years ago that the 
Capitol was begun, and that its cost is already 
approaching twenty millions of dollars, while 
still much remains to do. These are indis- 
putable facts. It is equally indisputable that 
the work of transforming the Equitable Build- 
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ing began one year ago, and that all the addi- 
tions have been made and the rich and ex- 
quisite and massive decorations have been com- 
pleted between two May-days. If it had been 
a public work it would be still dawdling along 
at the third or fourth story. But it is a pri- 
vate building, erected for private purposes and 
by private interest, and it is accomplished with 
a precision and promptitude which the build- 
ers of the Pyramids might have envied. 


“Why should the vest on him allure 
Which I could not on me endure?” 


Why should a work which by private enter- 
prise is promptly and satisfactorily completed, 
for a public purpose become so prolonged, so 
wastefully costly, and so unsatisfactory? The 
State could have required a contract. specify- 
ing the cost and the time, upon penalty of 
absolute loss. An adequate Capitol, even for 
the Empire State, could have been finished ten 
years ago at a third of the cost of the present 
unfinished structure. Why was it not done? 

The ultimate reason is that for public works 
legislatures and committees and commissions 
and agents do not personally pay, but depend 
upon the general tax levy. In such enter- 
prises delay and extravagance and unfitness 
and waste are burdens that fall upon the pub- 
lic, not upon individuals, and the public is no- 
body in particular, It is for this reason that 
whatever the State does in this kind is done 
poorly and at vast cost. This is one of the 
morals which preaches itself in the marble 
arcade of the Equitable. It should chasten 
the ardor of those who are eager that the 
State should do everything, or who at least 
favor State rather than individual enterprise. 
Those who urge that railroads and telegraphs 
should be managed by the government should 
show how they mean to provide that so enor- 
mous an extension of the patronage of the 
government would not perilously increase the 
power of the party of administration, and tend 
directly not only to an immense increase of 
taxation, but to the overthrow of government 
by the people. 

The way of wisdom is the golden mean. 
There are limits, of course, to the good policy 
of trusting private rather than the public 
agency. Private enterprise would doubtless 
carry letters as promptly and securely as the 
public post, and more economically; but it 
would carry them only where it was profitable, 
while the public post carries letters and mer- 
chandise to the extreme frontier, usually at a 
great annual loss to the public treasury. But 
this loss is more than made up by the encour- 
agement and the inexpressible convenience of 
settlers. Paternalism in certain great enter- 
prises, like the schools and the post-office, al- 
though costly, is wise. These are better con- 
trolled by the government than by private in- 
terest and enterprise. But paternalism is an 
anti-American tendency in government, and 
the true American rule is that of Bacon, ‘an 
inclination to the more benign extreme.” 
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. It would be a singular benefit if the new 
and beautiful corridor of the Equitable should 
serve as a portico where the pedestrian might 
step in from the street and learn a lesson in 
the principles of good government. Certainly 
the loiterer in the vast and dark spaces of the 
new Capitol is surrounded with such lessons ; 
and legislators who are bent upon winning 
the most sweet voices of a labor party, not by 
pandering to ignorance and prejudice, but. by 
appealing to reason and common-sense, might 
well draw from the Capitol in which they 
speak the most forcible argument and illus- 
tration of the wisdom of restricting the func- 
tions of government. 





Ty his late address on the study of litera- 
ture, John Morley said that he had strayed 
from literature into politics, and that he was 
not sure that such a journey conduces to the 
soundness of judgments on literary subjects, 
or adds force to arguments on behalf of liter- 
ary study. ‘Politics,’ he said, “are a field 
where action is one long second-best, and 
where the choice lies constantly between two 
blunders. Nothing can be more unlike in 
aims, in ideals, in method, and in matter than 
are literature and politics.” 

No man in recent times, however, has more 
signally illustrated the value of literary train- 
ing to a statesman than Mr. Morley himself. 
He is one of the most accomplished of the lit- 
erary class in England, and his books show’ 
his intellectual acuteness and his moral cour- 
age. They show also the tendency of his 
mind toward the consideration of fundament- 
al publie questions, and as the editor of the 
Fortnightly Review and of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette he had the training in current public af- 
fairs and the application of principles to poli- 
tics which is the advantage of every faith- 
ful and capable editor. He entered public 
life only with Mr. Gladstone’s last Ministry, 
but by his general ability and his skill as a 
speaker he is already in the near, if not the 
immediate, succession to the headship of the 
Gladstone Liberalists. This is a remarkable 
career, and Mr. Morley is a striking illustra- 
tion of the scholar in politics, 

Scholarship, indeed, does not make a man 
successful in politics, but to the man of polit- 
ical tastes and capacities it is an invaluable 
aid. Addison and Prior and Steele were lit- 
erary men who were in political place as a 
reward for literary service and as a retainer 
for service; but they were not party leaders 
or constructive statesmen. Guizot and Thiers 
were scholars with a natural political capaci- 
ty; they held the highest places with great 
ability. Lamartine was no less a literary 
man; but he had no, true political ability, 
and his public service consisted in his brief 
oratorical direction of French opinion and of- 
ficial expression. But he had no power to 
control the forces which the revolution of ’48, 
in which he was the most picturesque figure, 
had unloosed. Several famous English min- 
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isters have been scholars in politics, and in 
recent times especially Canning, Beaconsfield, 
and Gladstone; and Mr. Morley says that in 
the present government, from the Prime-Min- 
ister downward, there are at least three men 
who are perfectly capable of earning their 
bread as men of letters, and that in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government there were, besides the 
chief, three other men of letters. He adds 
that he never heard they were greater simple- 
tons than their neighbors, and that some of 
the best men of business in the country have 
the best equipment of the collegian, and are 
the most accomplished bookmen. 

The great advantage of the scholar in poli- 
tics is the illumination of his mind by the ex- 
perience of the world. In politics, as in law, 
precedent is invaluable, and the scholar is the 
master of precedent. The great principles in- 
volved in a great debate are presented with 
majestic power by the orator who marshals an 
array of states and statesmen who have acted 
or forborne to act in accordance with them, 
A richly stored mind is the deep from which 
the magician summons powerful spirits, and 
the spirits come. 

In this country undoubtedly there is a cer- 
tain distrust or dislike of “the scholar in pol- 
itics.” There is a suspicion that he is not 
practical, that he is a theorist and a specula- 
tor, or, as Guizot was called, a doctrinaire. 
Mr. Douglas used to sneer at Mr. Sumner as 
committing his speeches to memory and prac- 
tising them before a mirror, and there was an 
audible echo of the sneer beyond the Senate. 
But in every great debate Mr, Sumner’s bat- 
tery of facts was overwhelming. His speech 
on the Zrent case was resistless and conclu- 
sive. Yet it was merely a citation from his- 
tory. The scholar showed those in politics 
who were not scholars that they were wrong 
upon a vital question. When Mr. Reverdy 
Johnson wished to speak upon the Emancipa- 
tion Amendment he prepared himself by the 
accumulation of information in the speeches 
of Mr. Sumner. It is true that the scholar 
may have the information and not know how 
to apply it. He may be overweighted by his 
own armor, or trip in the intricate folds of his 
flowered robe. He may want the strength to 
wield his own weapon, or thrust so clumsily 
as to wound himself. In a word, he may want 
tact. 

“This clinches the bargain, 
Sails out of the bay, 
Gets the vote in the Senate 
Spite of Webster and Clay.” 


But when it is Wallace who swings the clay- 
more! when it is Roland who winds the 
horn! 

Want of tact is not the distinction of the 
scholar in politics or anywhere else, nor will 
it be usually found that the most generally 
accomplished man is the least practical or ef- 
ficient in politics. His defects may be many, 
and different from those of the politicians who 
ridicule or envy him, but theirs are as many, 
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and more fatal. There is nothing in the cul- 
tivation of a familiarity with what wise men 
and great statesmen in other times and coun- 
tries have thought and done which tends to 
blunt the perceptions or impair the judgment 
in dealing with contemporaneous events. Nor 
is there anything in the taste for such studies 
which argues weakness of judgment or want 
of practical faculty. Undoubtedly many a 
statesman has been a great master of public 
action and a wise pilot of the commonwealth 
who was not a scholar, or deeply versed in the 
record of human thought or action. But a 
wise man would hardly insist that he was a 
better statesman for that reason, while such 
men themselves, of whom Lincoln was one, 
instinctively aim to acquire the broader ac- 
complishment. 

In this country we justly respect. the self- 
made man. But John Quincy Adams, the 
most scholarly of our Presidents, was as much 
self-made as Andrew Jackson. The self-made 
man is he who makes the best use of his op- 
portunities, and he is no better or more saga- 
cious a man because his opportunities have 
been few. The scholar in politics, like the 
gentleman in politics, is a phrase which im- 
ports in the one case wide information, in 
the other, urbanity, courtesy, and good feeling. 
These qualities combined certainly do not con- 
stitute political or any other form of genius, 
but they invest that genius with grace and 
power. On the other hand, the want of them 
implies no political genius or tact or capacity. 
The dislike of such qualities is neither intel- 
ligent nor generous, nor is it found that the 
politician who sneers at the scholar in politics 
is either more patriotic or practical, or in any 
manner a better citizen. 

“The boys in the trenches” compose the 
mass of the army, and as they are brave and 
tenacious and prompt, or the reverse, the bat- 
tle will be lost or won. But all the valor and 
dash of the boys in the trenches would be 
unavailing without the sagacity, the compre- 
hension, the authority, of superior intelligence, 
the trained eye and mind of the commander- 
in-chief. fs 

A. GERMAN newspaper recently published an 
amusing article upon the willingness of its 
readers to conduct its business. The article 
consisted of contrasted passages from letters 
to the editor. 

Thus A writes: “You would oblige your 
readers by publishing a few more details about 
the laying out of the Hofgarten.” 

By the same mail B says: “ When are you 
going to stop this eternal subject of the Hof- 
garten ?” 

C darkly threatens: ‘“ Your paper is so soft 
it is impossible to wrap anything up init. If 
you cannot,” etc. 

D wheedles: “ My wife uses old newspapers 
for cleaning windows. Could you not arrange 
to have it rather softer?” 

E also intimates plainly: “I am not inter- 
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ested in your politics. If you cannot give 
more room to local matters,and keep your 
politics in decent bounds, I shall be obliged,” 
ete. 

F will not always forbear: ‘ Why don’t you 
leave this local gossip alone, which nobody 
cares to know, and increase the number of 
yourforeign correspondents? Ifthese changes 
are not made,” etc. 

G is of a rural turn: “TI like your paper, but 
if you cannot, before long, arrange to give 
agricultural news, I shall be obliged,” etc. 

H is peremptory : “Why have you no wea- 
ther forecasts? I know they are not very re- 
liable, but I am interested in them, and if you 
cannot,” etc. 

This is delightfully like a passage from the 
Buchholz Family. It shows with what_inno- 
cent complacency the reader scrutinizes his 
newspaper, as if it were prepared especially 
for him, under penalty of being called sum- 
marily to account for anything which he does 
not approve. You can see in imagination the 
excellent reader, a retired merchant, a young 
lawyer, a sturdy mechanic, Major Pendennis 
at the club, or Paterfamilias in his slippers, 
pishing and sputtering and snorting, and at 
last writing indignantly to the editor: “Sir, 
you had better take great care. I am not sat- 
isfied with your paper this morning. I give 
you fair warning, and I beg leave to say that 
I advise you not to try my patience too far. 
Expecting to see a very much better paper 
to-morrow, I am, as you merit,” etc. 

Nature kindly provides such amusements. 
There is no more entertaining figure than the 
man who writes indignantly to urge the editor 
to mind his own business. The jest is that the 
correspondent himself illustrates the absurdity 
of not minding one’s business. In writing his 
note he is zealously minding the business of 
somebody else. It is the editor’s business to 
prepare the paper. If the Major does not like 
it he can “stop it.” But does the Major sup- 
pose that his individual distaste will outweigh 
the approval of the great diocese of the paper ? 
It is like the comedy of a few discontented 
constituents demanding the resignation of a 
Representative as not faithfully expressing the 
views of his district. Are the three trim little 
tailors of Tooley Street the people of England? 
Do the thousands of voters who compose a 
constituency speak in the personal dissatisfac- 
tion of a handful of them? The German 
newspaper reveals to Major Pendennis and 
his friends a situation which they do not sus- 
pect, but which is still the actual situation. 
At the very instant that the Major is dashing 
off his epistle of wrath at the failure of the 
paper to give the least information in regard 
to the new patent calves for the reduced legs 
of elderly men about town, the irascible Col- 
onel in the club opposite is writing ferocious- 
ly to the same paper that by «if it doesn’t 
stop its puffs of Nutbrown’s ne plus 
ultra wigs and all similar —— haberdashery, 
he will call at the office and ram the —— —— 
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paper down the —— throat of the —— - 
—— editor. 

The Major’s wrath is balanced per contra by 
the Colonel’s, and each speaks only for him- 
self. And even were it not so, human nature 
must be considered, and counsel of this kind 
addressed to fallible man, although an editor, 
is very apt to lead to an equally profane de- 
termination that the thing complained of 
shall now justify more complaint than ever. 
If these belligerent-and truculent gentlemen 
should undertake to direct the business of 
everybody else as they attempt the direction 
of the newspaper they read, and their course 
should be generally followed, the result would 
be ludicrous. A photographer asked a gen- 
tleman to sit for his likeness, and the gentle- 
man assented upon condition that he should 
pose himself as he chose. The photographer 
agreed, provided that he might pose the sitter 
for another likeness. The sitter adjusted him- 
self in a position which seemed to him natural 
and comfortable, and the negative was taken. 
Then the photographer adjusted the sitter, 
and presently showed the result of the two 
attempts. ‘That is ridiculous,” said the sit- 
ter, putting one aside, “ but this is very good.” 
“Yes,” said the photographer; “the first is 
your pose, the lastis mine.” The sitter smiled 
good-naturedly, as if struck by a thought. 
“Perhaps,” said the photographer, gently, “a 
man may be assumed to understand his own 
business.” ‘It is just what I was thinking,” 
replied the sitter, urbanely; and upon reach- 
ing home he threw into the fire a letter advis- 
ing an editor to leave out a good many things 
in his paper, and to insert others as per en- 
closed memorandum. 

The conduct of a great journal is deter- 
mined by many considerations, and among 
them undoubtedly is the general sentiment of 
its constituency. But that is not ascertained 
by the expression of individual whims, and 
such letters of advice as we have cited are 
generally of that kind. Except in extreme 
and very important instances the paper is sure 
of the general sympathy of its constituency 
by more important and significant signs than 
the letters of Major Pendennis and Company. 
The Major may learn much from the letters 
of the German journal, and among the les- 
sons perhaps will be the perception that to 
buy the paper is not to buy a share in its con- 
trol. A sensible paper, like a sensible man, 
is not above advice. But advice to a news- 
paper, accompanied by an alternative of pun- 
ishment in the form of stopping the paper, is 
the most ancient test known of the situation 
which the letters of A, B,C, D, E, F, G, and H 
disclose. 








Tue project ofa statue to President Arthur 
is suggestive of many reflections, but among 
them none is more salient than the fact that 
Americans do not take kindly to memorial 
statues the erection of which depends upon 
private and individual subscriptions. Large 
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organized bodies of citizens, like the army 
corps which has just raised the statue of Pre- 
sident Garfield in Washington, find less diffi- 
culty. But the general appeal to public re- 
spect and affection for aid in commemorating 
an event or a person is not very effective, al- 
though its failure must not be attributed to 
want of the highest appreciation of the im- 
portance of the event or the character and just 
fame of the individual. 

The Easy Chair has heretofore recalled the 
extreme difficulty with which the means were 
collected to build the Bunker Hill Monument. 
There was no doubt of the great significance 
of the historigal incident, nor of the national 
pride in the heroic devotion of the patriots 
who made the day and the place forever sa- 
cred in American memory. The corner-stone 
was laid upon the jubilee of the battle, in the 
presence of Lafayette, and with the grave el- 
oquence of Webster in his prime. Nothing 
could appeal more strongly to the patriotism 
and pride of the young Union, then at peace 
not only with mankind, but in itself, than the 
project of a monument upon Bunker Hill. 
Such appeals, moreover, were then infrequent, 
and this was made in the presence of vener- 
able men who had come down to us from a 
former generation, who had seen the smoke 
of burning Charlestown, and the scarlet Brit- 
ish lines moving in deadly array up the slope; 
who had waited until they saw the whites of 
the enemy’s eyes before they fired,and who 
had seen * him, ah! him,” as he fell, happy to 
die for his country. It was an event, a day, a 
situation, unparalleled in happy circumstance, 
and if anything could be predicted with con- 
fidence it was the swift and satisfactory com- 
pletion of the proud national memorial of pa- 
triotism. But it was on June 17, 1825, that 
Webster delivered the oration at the laying 
of the corner-stone, and it was on June 17, 
18438, that he spoke at its completion. In the 
mean time, during all these long and weary 
eighteen years, there had been efforts of ev- 
ery kind—public appeal, private solicitation, 
the great fair in Quincy Hall, and finally, by 
one of the humorous felicities of fate, a wan- 
dering bayadére from the banks of the Dan- 
ube, greeted like a goddess by gilded Young 
America, took pity, as it were, upon the inef- 
fective patriotic generosity of the sons of the 
Puritans, and pointing her foot in a magical 
pirouette, raised the cap-stone of the monu- 
ment, and the work was done. 

Americans certainly cannot be accused of 
want of patriotism, or of public spirit, or of 
most lavish liberality, and all that can be fair- 
ly said is that this kind of commemoration 
is foreign to their genius. More recently the 
statue of Liberty offered to us in sign of 
French fraternity—a memorial of the ancient 
alliance—was in great danger of wanting 
what Archimedes wanted, and, so far as ap- 
pears the pedestal, would not have been sup- 
plied ifthe World newspaper had not come to 
the rescue, and by daily appeals for gifts of 
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any amount, however small, succeeded in rais- 
ing the necessary means to enable the statue 
to be erected. Another illustration of this 
characteristic is the project of the Grant Me- 
morial. It may be too early to say decisively 
that the sum proposed will never be collected, 
but the eighteen years of waiting for the Bunk- 
er Hill Monument must be at least doubled 
before the fund will be complete. Ofanother 
kind, and appealing to a different feeling, is 
the proposed memorial to Longfellow, the most 
beloved of poets and ofmen. There is no ques- 
tion of the affectionate hold of his genius upon 
the grateful admiration of his countrymen— 
grateful for the cheer of hope and faith and 
charity that his song conveys. But even the 
moderate sum desired to complete a fitting me- 
morial lingers, and the work is not yet begun. 

The diocese of the Easy Chair must not 
murmur if again, in speaking of this subject, 
it recalls the fact that as yet the city of New 
York has built no statue to its two most illus- 
trious children, John Jay and Washington 
Irving. Surely it is not because they are not 
honored. The kindly patriarch of our litera- 
ture and the first Chief-Justice of the United 
States are upon all lips the symbol, one of the 
most urbane genius in letters, the other of the 
most incorruptible integrity in judgment. 
While they are uncommemorated it is not sur- 
prising that other famous citizens still want a 
statue. But the absence of their figures must 
not be interpreted to the discredit of Americans. 
We build statues, indeed, but it is not our char- 
acteristic way. Even in the Central Park, a 
sylvan Walhalla, it is very possible that the 
larger number of memorial busts and statues 
are of foreigners and not of Americans. As you 
will not find Jay and Irving there, neither will 
you see Bryant or Hamilton or Jefferson. 

The erection of a statue, indeed, is a very 
serious work. But how readily it can be per- 
verted, and the purpose so caricatured that it 
ceases to be an honor! Tweed was to have 
had a statue, and had it been erected, the 
statues of Washington and of Lincoln in Union 
Square should have fallen, to mark the moral 
fall of the city in which they stand. It isa 
grave enterprise to raise a statue, because a 
republican community is justly judged by 
those whom it selects as worthy of its highest 
honors and of eternal renown. No statue 
should stand in a public place to which the 
community cannot point its children as the 
portrait of a man worthy by his virtue, his 
genius, or his achievement to be remembered 
and honored among men. When this require- 
ment is abandoned, the significance and ser- 
vice of memorial statues are lost, and the pub- 
lic gallery of what should be figures of heroes 
and sages and poets and benefactors and lead- 
ers of men becomes a Tussaud Museum—a rec- 
ord ofmomentary interest or personal affection. 


_A SINGULAR question of honorable obliga- 
tion was recently raised by the publication in 
the London Times of an alleged letter of Mr. 
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Parnell, which was followed by a direct impu- 
tation of falsehood against Mr. Dillon, an Irish 
member of Parliament. Mr. Parnell, in his 
place in the House of Commons, declared in 
-the most solemn manner that he had neither 
known nor signed such a letter, and that it 
was a complete forgery. This denial made, 
what should the next honorable step in the 
affair have been ? 

The Z%imes is not an anonymous and myste- 
rious power. It is Mr. Buckle, the editor. 
He does not write all the articles, but he is 
responsible for every position taken, for every 
opinion expressed, and for every accusation 
made. There was no concealment or pretence 
of it. All London knew that Mr. Buckle had 
deliberately and with the utmost possible 
publicity declared that Mr, Parnell had signed 
a letter, a fac-simile of which Mr. Buckle pub- 
lished, practically approving the assassination 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 
Tf the letter were authentic, Mr. Parnell must 
at once fall out of public life, forever disgraced, 
and the cause which he represented must suf- 
fer the most serious injury; and both of these 
results would be most agreeable to Mr. Buckle, 
who was the relentless opponent of Mr. Parnell 
and his cause. 

What, then, was the next honorable step? 
Can there be the least doubt? If one gentle- 
man makes the gravest possible charge against 
another in the most public manner, and it is 
promptly, unequivocally, and totally denied, 
the accuser at once produces his proof, or con- 
fesses the falsity of the charge, with such expla- 
nation of his conduct as may be practicable. 
What did Mr. Buckle? He said that Mr. Par- 
nell might sue him for libel. This would have 
jnvolved a complete exposure upon cross-ex- 
amination of all of Mr. Parnell’s secrets as a 
political leader, an enormous delay, probably 
of months, before a verdict could be rendered, 
an immense expense, and the submission of 
the question to a presumably bitterly preju- 
diced jury. Meanwhile there would have been 
no legal disproof, and in Parliament, in the 
press, and in public opinion Mr. Parnell would 
be exposed to the most damaging assumptions, 
suspicions, and insinuations. 

Is this a course which is held to be honora- 
ble among English gentlemen? If the reply 
should be that Mr. Buckle was not bound to 
treat an ally of assassins as a gentleman, the 
crushing rejoinder is that if he knew him to 
be such an ally he could offer at once to the 
public the proof which by inviting a suit for 
libel he proposed to submit to a jury. Until 
that proof should be submitted, however, he 
would be merely an accuser; and is the public 
bound to suppose every man an assassin whom 
the editor of a newspaper chooses to call an 
assassin? The argument that a great journal 
would not bring so grave a charge without 
evidence which it regarded as satisfactory is 
pointless. The* charge is solemnly denied. 
Let the great journal—that is to say, in this 
case, Mr. Buckle—produce the evidence which 
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it regards as satisfactory, and if it be so, its 
charge is at once justified, and its foe is over- 
whelmed, Is it regarded in England as hon- 
orable to brand a political opponent as an as- 
sassin, and upon his denial to retort that if he 
is not an assassin it is open to him to prove 
that he is innocent? If it be so, they manage 
these matters in England very differently from 
the United States. 

The letter attributed to Mr. Parnell upon the 
eve of a very important vote in Parliament re- 
calls the incident of the Morey letter in this 
country a few years since. On the eve of the 
Presidential election in 1880 a fac-simile was 
published of an alleged letter of General Gar- 
field, one ofthe candidates, which was intended 
to alienate from him the vote of California. He 
promptly denied it. But it did not occur to 
any American that it was his duty to do 
more. When he had denied it, the burden 
lay upon the accuser to prove his charge or 
to be branded as a rascal. We are speaking 
of honorable action. An editor may choose, 
of course, to bring a charge for the purpose of 
obtaining in a suit important political know- 
ledge, or to inflict great expense upon a polit- 
ical opponent, or to expose him for months in 
a prejudiced and hostile community to the in- 
jury of a slander not yet formally and legally 
condemned. This may be partisan strategy. 
But it is hard to believe that English gentle- 
men would approve the course as honorable. 

So when the Zimes charged Mr. Dillon with 
falsehood, the House refused to consider it a 
breach of privilege or to appoint a committee 
of inquiry, but the leader of the House pro- 
posed a collusive suit against the Z’imes, to be 
conducted by the law officers of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Dillon and his friends replied 
frankly that under the circumstances they 
naturally preferred the judgment of their col- 
leagues in Parliament, and renouncing any 
Irish representative upon the committee, offer- 
ed to submit every question involving their 
personal character to a committee of English 
gentlemen. No proposal could be fairer. It 
was refused; but even the strongest opponents 
of the Irish members concede the great mis- 
take of the refusal, and the moral victory re- 
mained with the accused, 

The incident will have the good effect of im- 
pressing upon the public mind the fact that a 
newspaper is practically only a person, Its 
vast circulation, the influence which comes 
from a simultaneous expression of the same 
opinion to hundreds of thousands of people, 
the mystery of anonymity, the traditional 
power of the press, as if it were a mighty in- 
corporeal force—all this consciousness and cir- 
cumstance tends to veil the simple fact that 
“the Thunderer,” or “the Avalanche,” or 
“the Earthquake,” or “Public Opinion,” or 
“the People,” or “the Universe,” is merely an 
individual, very possibly not of commanding 
mental or moral endowment, and often of 
questionable character. There’s no divinity 
doth hedge an editor. His judgment is not 
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necessarily sounder than his neighbor’s who 
is not an editor, nor his allegation more trust- 
worthy, nor his counsel more sagacious, mere- 
ly because he roars it through a trumpet of 
endless reverberations. Still less is he ab- 
solved from the obligations of honor that rest 
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upon every gentleman, because the greater his 
power and opportunity of doing mischief, the 
stronger is the obligation not to abuse them, 
and to offer the amplest reparation when he 
has abused them. At least that is the view 
of gentlemen in America. 
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E have been reading, with a pleasure 
which we should not quite know how 
to justify to the fastidious company usually as- 
sembled in this Study, Mr. Lee Meriwether’s 
Tramp Trip, and Captain S. Samuels’s account 
of his life From the Forecastle to the Cabin. Mr. 
Meriwether seems really to have walked over 
the greater part of Europe, and with some dis- 
comforts and humiliations to himself (which he 
never blinks), to have come much nearer its 
life, at a cost of fifty cents a day, than others 
do who travel through it in first-class railway 
carriages and stop at the best hotels, His book 
is apparently a mixture of observation and 
invention; apparently, ifthe thing that happens 
is not all that he or the reader could wish, he 
makes something more happen, and so there is 
arounded incident in the end. It isnot so good 
as if it were all true, or seemed true, but we 
are bound to say that most of the incidents 
do not have this effect of being “ composed” ; 
and there are some extremely interesting sta- 
tistics with regard to the cost of living and 
the rate of wages among European artisans, 
which give a serious value to the book. 
Otherwise it is full of a youthful zest, and of 
a Western humor and audacity; and most 
modernly American as it is, it has a flavor one 
tastes in travels of former times, when the 
world was much newer than it is at present. 
Perhaps this is its charm; and perhaps this 
is the charm of Captain Samuels’s memoirs, 
which. are written with a more constant ap- 
peal to one’s credence. Captain Samuels ran 
away to sea when he was a boy of eleven, and 
he rose, before he was of age, to be master of 
a ship; his manner is necessarily a mixture of 
the didactic and the romantic; he presents 
himself as at once an example and a warning; 
his adventures involve often some grave moral 
precept. But he is always interesting, and his 
experiences, too, have the flavor of an older 
time; they are as good reading in their way 

as those of Captain John Smith. 


II. 


In fact, next to autobiography, there is no 
better kind of reading than books of adven- 
ture, which are indeed passages of autobiogra- 
phy. They depict character, and deepen our 
knowledge of human nature in certain direc- 
tions as no other books can do, if the narrator 
is himself the adventurer. Itis of course char- 
acter in exceptional action, and human nature 


under peculiar stress; and the knowledge 
gained is narrow in. the ratio of its depth. 
Adventure, therefore, has not the usefulness, 
or to the more thoughtful mind the delight- 
fulness, of autobiography, which presents life 
in its ordinary course, moved from within 
rather than from without, and swayed by 
normal interests and desires; yet it involves 
the dramatic moment, and is full of precious 
testimony to the existence of high qualities in 
all kinds of men: courage to do and to bear, 
self-sacrifice for wise and good ends, indomi- 
table hope, persistent faith, gentleness, inex- 
haustible endeavor. It teaches, also, the es- 
sential parity of experience, and the sort of 
every-day simplicity with which the supreme 
exigencies present themselves. It shows that 
these come without heroic blazon of any sort, 
and without the theatrical effect of being dif- 
ferent from other events. In the midst of 
them people are seen sorely tried, indeed, but 
still behaving like the people one knows, and 
not like people on the stage or in novels of 
adventure. But for the fact that they are 
adrift in an open boat, or attacked by savages 
in Central Africa, or lost on the plains, or 
afloat on an ice-floe, or aboard a foundering 
or burning ship, or besieged in a block-house 
by Indians, or wandering in the heart of A.us- 
tralia, or cast away on an uninhabited island, 
they would not affect us differently from any 
of the men or women whom we meet on the 
pavement or at dinner. There seems to be 
little exaltation, little excitement about them; 
they behave selfishly or generously according 
to their several dispositions, and the women 
are as brave and cheerful as the men. 

It is one of the chief uses of real adventures 
to counteract the influence of fictitious adven- 
tures, and to disperse the many illusions bred 
of them; the facts of life seldom do any harm; 
it is the distempered imitations that are mis- 
chievous, with their exaggerated emotions, 
their false proportion, their absurd motives, 
their grotesque ethics. A few months ago 
we commended the memoirs of Captain Cleve- 
land, the New England navigator, and now we 
commend the life of Captain Samuels, which 
on another level is also serious and important 
in its suggestion. We should commend with 
the same heartiness Mr. Meriwether’s Tramp 
Trip if we could believe it all; but making 
allowance for the obvious “imagination” in 
it, we find it worth reading. It is valuable 
both as a picture of Europe from an uncom- 
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mon point of view, and as a light upon the 
sort of American civilization which produced 
its author, with his helter-skelter encounter 
of facts, his shrewd examination of them, and 
his noteworthy deductions from them. Wher- 
ever he wandered, with his pack on his back, 
his light purse in his pocket, and his lighter 
heart in his breast, he inquired into the con- 
dition of the laboring-man, and found out 
what he could earn and what he must spend. 
He learned that in England, the only free- 
trade country, the working-man was’ better 
paid and better housed, clothed, and fed than 
anywhere else in Europe. 


III. 


The result was to make Mr. Meriwether a 
free-trader; and though he is not apparently 
a profound philosopher, though he is young 
enough to change his mind yet many times be- 
fore he dies, still the result is interesting ; and 
what is so sincerely offered must be respect- 
fully received as one attempt to solve that 
‘riddle of the painful earth” which now seems 
to be puzzling every one who thinks and feels. 
Very likely it is not the true answer; but if it 
is a part of that truth we have reason to be 
glad of it; and the remedy which it suggests, 
being public and political, is much easier of 
application than that proposed for the amel- 
ioration of human life by Count Tolstot in 
his latest work. Que Faire, he calls it; and 
he believes that the first thing we are to do 
for the other sinners and sufferers is to stop 
sinning and suffering ourselves. He tells us, 
with that terrible, unsparing honesty of his, 
how he tried to do good among the poor in 
Moscow, and how he failed to do any good, be- 
cause he proposed a physical instead of a mor- 
al relief, a false instead of a real charity, while 
he grew more and more into conceit of him- 
self as a fine fellow. He wished to live in 
idleness and ease, as he had always lived, and 
to rid himself of the tormenting consciousness 
of the misery all around him by feeding and 
clothing and sheltering it. But when he 
came to look closer into the life of the poor, 
even the poorest, he found that two-thirds of 
them were hard at work and happy; the oth- 
er third suffered because they had lost the 
wholesome habit of work, and were corrupted 
by the desire to live, like the rich, in luxury 
and indolence; because, like the rich, they 
despised and hated labor. No rich man, 
therefore, could help them, because his life 
and aims were of a piece with theirs, while a 
great social gulf, forbidding all brotherly con- 
tact, was fixed between them, Therefore this 
singular Russian nobleman concludes that it 
is not for him to try to make the idle poor 
better than the idle rich by setting them at 
work, but that as one of the idle rich he must 
first make himself better than the idle poor by 
going to work with his own hands, by abol- 
ishing his own nobility, and by consorting 
with other men as if he were born the equal 
ofall. It is the inexorable stress of this con- 
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clusion which has forced him to leave the 
city, to forego his splendor in society and the 
sweets of his literary renown, to simplify his 
life, to go into the country, and to become lit- 
erally a peasant and the companion of peasants, 
He, the greatest living writer, and incompara- 
bly the greatest writer of fiction who has ever 
lived, tells us that he finds this yoke easy and 
this burden light, that he is no longer weary 
or heavy laden with the sorrows of others or 
his share of their sins, but that he has been 
given rest by humble toil. It is a hard say- 
ing; but what if it should happen to be the 
truth? In that case, how many of us who have 
great possessions must go away exceeding 
sorrowful! Come, star-eyed Political Econo- 
my! come, Sociology, heavenly nymph! and 
soothe the ears tortured by this echo of Naza- 
reth, Save us, sweet Evolution! Help, O 
Nebular Hypothesis! Art, Civilization, Lit- 
erature, Culture! is there no escape from our 
brothers but in becoming more and more 
truly their brothers ? 

Count Tolstoi makes a very mortifying study 
of himself as an intending benefactor of the 
poor, and holds all the kindly well-to-do wp 
to self-scorn in the picture. He found the 
poor caring for the poor out of their penury 
with a tenderness which the rich cannot know; 
he found a wretched prostitute foregoing her 
infamous trade, her means of life, that she 
might nurse a sick neighbor; he found an 
old woman denying herself that she might 
give food and shelter to a blind mendicant; 
he found a wretched tailor who had adopted 
an orphan into his large family of children. 
When he gave twenty kopecks to a beggar 
whom he met, the poor man with him gaye 
three. But Count Tolstoi had an income of 
600,000 rubles, and this poor man 150 rubles. 
He says that he ought to have given 8000 rubles 
to the beggar in order to have given his pro- 
portion. His wealth became not only ridicu- 
lous, but horrible, to him, for he realized that 
his income was wrung from the necessity of 
the wretched peasants. He saw cities as the 
sterile centres of the idleness and luxury of 
the rich, of the idleness and misery of the 
poor. He arraigned the present civil order 
as wrong, false, and unnatural; he sold all he 
had and gave it to the poor, and turned and 
followed Him. From his work-bench he sends 
this voice back into the world, to search the 
hearts of those who will hear, and to invite 
them to go and do likewise. 


Iv. 


We will own that we do not like the pros- 
pect. Ifa very poor relation of the Study 
came into it, we should not know how to 
meet him gracefully, much as we should dis- 
like to shut the door in his face; and we free- 
ly admit that Que Faire is another of those 
Russian books which have given some people 
the impression that Russia cannot be an agree- 
able country to livein. Like the rest of Russian « 
literature, it seems intended to direct the mind 
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to uncomfortable subjects, to awaken harassing 
thoughts in it. A comic opera is a great deal 
gayer ; it will not compare even with an Amer- 
ican novel or the criticism upon it for amus- 
ingness, After reading it you cannot be quite 
the same person you were before; you will be 
better by taking its truth to heart, or worse 
by hardening your heart against it. 

There is a chapter in this book on the na- 
ture and meaning of money, which we dare 
say the political economist might laugh at, 
and which is nevertheless most interesting 
from the noyelty, if nothing else, of its no- 
tions. Tolstoi holds that one man’s money is 
not like another man’s money; that the poor 
man’s money is the proof of his toil, and the 
rich man’s money is the certificate of his power 
to compel the labor of some one else; in other 
words, it is impersonal slave-holding. His 
whole essay is directed against riches and 
luxury, because these are produced by oppres- 
sion and destitution, and must perpetuate suf- 
fering. Work, equality, brotherhood, are his 
ideals; and whatever may be said in ridicule 
or argument, it cannot be denied that the life 
he is living is in literal fulfilment of the teach- 
ings of Jesus Christ. This is what makes it 
impossible for one to regard it without grave 
question of the life that the rest of us are liy- 
ing; and we commend Que Faire to the at- 
tention of all our readers. 

If one of them should happen to turn from 
it to the Memoir of Charles Reade, “ drama- 
tist, novelist, journalist,” we think it will be 
with a vivid sense of the noisiness and futility 
of life as it goes on in the “ great centres of 
civilization.” Itis an entertaining book, made 
up mostly of Reade’s own letters, and the Rey. 
Compton Reade’s comments and strictures in 
Reade’s own manner; that is to say, it is not 
very significant of much besides the tempera- 
ments of the author and his editor, which seem 
to be of the same piece. A foreigner reading 
the book would not conceive very clearly of 
the literary period which Charles Reade be- 
longed to, and would scarcely be able to place 
him in history. He would understand, per- 
haps, that there was a gentleman writing noy- 
els in English from 1850 to 1875, who was one 
of the most arrogant, kindly, egotistical, gen- 
erous, impartial, and unjust members of that 
English race which foreigners find so droll. 
The novels he would not understand from this 
Memoir, and would have to be told that while 
they abounded in flashes of reality and traits 
of naturalness, they were, as a whole, untrue 
to life; that they tasted unpleasantly of the 
material which they were wrought out of—the 
undigested facts of multitudinous scrap-books; 
that they were mechanical in operation, and 
that their portrayal of character was capri- 
cious, slight, and theatrical ; that for once they 
delighted, and perhaps would always amuse, 
but that they could not edify ; that they were 
direct, immediate, and personal; and that on 
the ethical side they were either commonplace 
or grotesque. He might safely be told that 
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they enlarged somewhat the bounds of tolera- 
tion, and appealed to sympathy for much un- 
merited suffering; but that they were not to 
be quite trusted in behalf of any cause they 
befriended, or against any they attacked ; that 
their philosophy was shallow, and even their 
prejudice not very profound. 

Charles Reade was a fighter all his life long, 
and this book gives abundant proof of his 
warlike temper. Such a man never wanted 
occasion for quarrel in a world where most 
things ranged themselves for or against 
Charles Reade. Perhaps the most amusing 
instance of his suspicious and irascible tem- 
per was his belief that George Eliot wrote 
Romola largely for the purpose of superseding 
The Cloister and the Hearth, and capturing the 
“belt” of historical romance (if we may so ex- 
press it, under strong temptation), which he 
had won by that novel. He seems really to 
have thought that there was a necessary rival- 
ry between books so different in scope, intent, 
and effect, because they both dealt with me- 
diseval life, and that it was an invasion of his 
province for another to write of the fifteenth 
century in the south of Europe. He allowed 
himself the poor revenge of calling Mrs. Lewes 
Georgy- Porgy, and the Rey. Mr. Compton 
Reade permits himself to talk of her as in 
great part the creature of skilful advertising, 
the spoiled child of the “anti-Christian” crit- 
ics, and he falls into the grossness of speaking 
of her “ animalism.” 

This is something for the Rey. Mr. Compton 
Reade to regret hereafter. For the rest, “the 
hypocritic days” will take care of George 
Eliot’s name and fame. Romola is a sufticient- 
ly dull and tedious book in some respects, as 
a historical romance must be; but it will al- 
ways come as a revelation to the reader not 
wholly taken with the outside of things. It 
will matter less and less every day whether it 
is as vivid a picture of the Middle Ages as 
Lhe Cloister and the Hearth; the great thing 
is that it is true to human nature in all times, 
and that in Tito Malemma it witnesses to ev- 
ery man the dangers of selfishness and false- 
hood in the softest and sweetest, and leaves 
him thrilling with fear and longing for escape 
from himself, It is calm and lucid where the 
other is boisterous and turbid; it is eternally 
true where that is temporarily true; it is deep 
where that is shallow; it moves naturally and 
livingly where that is operated and pushed 
from incident to incident; and its climax is in 
the reader’s conscience, and not in his fancy 
or his love of excitement. In a very wide 
world there is plenty of room for both kinds 
of books, but not for question as to which is 
the greater kind. 

We have been struck in thinking over Mr, 
Thomas Hardy’s Woodlanders, which we read 
with the enjoyment that all his books give us, 
by the measure in which the principles of both 
of these writers are united in his work, They 
are no doubt his own principles too, and have 
an alternate attraction for him. In much of 
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what is best in him we think he is better than 
either George Eliot or Charles Reade; his por- 
trayal of simple life and his love of nature are 
more intimate and perfect than hers, and his 
operation of the plot is never so open and me- 
chanical as Reade’s. But about one-half of 
this story of the Woodlanders, in its sympa- 
thetic and conscientious study of village folk, 
will remind the reader of George Eliot; and the 
other half,in its manipulation of events, will re- 
call Charles Reade, The inquirer into literary 
heredity will find here a very pretty study, 
and a proof that every writer is the creature 
of his time and its influences, while he will be 
rewarded with pleasures which no one but 
Thomas Hardy is able to impart. One of these 
will be the acquaintance with souls like Win- 
terborne and Grace Melbury, so primitively 
good that a civic evil like divorce for the di- 
rect purpose of remarriage never occurs to 
them as wrong. Grace’s father, with his am- 
bition for her, so simple and sincere that it 
casts out selfishness, is excellent, and so are all 
the villagers; and up to the moment that the 
god comes out of the machine and smites 
Winterborne with fatal self-sacrifice, and the 
paramour of Grace’s husband with death, that 
the married pair may be reunited, the progress 
of events is natural, and their proportion is 
life-like. There are also many excursions into 
the remoter regions of the human heart, like 
that which shows Grace really not jealous of 
her false husband, which have courage and 
absolute novelty, The husband is extremely 
well found, and his character is discovered to 
the reader with a subtle effect of unconscious- 
ness on the author’s part which is very re- 
markable, 

The Woodlanders, in fact, is so consolingly 
good that it leaves us somewhat indifferent to 
the recent assumptions of the bold Mr. Rider 
Haggard in regard to the true function of fic- 
tion, though we had the greatest mind in the 
world to immolate him on the Study table this 
month. But he shall be spared to go on and 
write as many more Shes as he likes, and if peo- 
ple find pleasure in having their blood curdled 
for the sake of having it uncurdled again at the 
end of the book, we shall not interfere with 
their amusement. But we will say that the 
practice of sensation has not apparently left 
Mr. Haggard much time to inform himself in 
regard to the kind of fiction which he con- 
demns, and which he finds exemplified only 
in its French and American phases; though 
he is very hard upon these, and it follows that 
he would be equally severe with the Russian, 
Spanish, Italian, and Norwegian realists if he 
had ever heard of them. The kind of novels 
he likes, and likes to write, are intended to 
take his reader’s mind, or what that reader 
would probably call his mind, off himself; 
they make one forget life and all its cares and 
duties; they are not in the least like the 
novels which make you think of these, and 
shame you into at least wishing to be a help- 
fuler and wholesomer creature than you are. 
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No sordid details of verity here, if you please ; 
no wretched being humbly and. weakly struc- 
gling to do right and to be true, suffering for 
his follies and his sins, tasting joy only 
through the mortification of self, and in the 
help of others; nothing ofall this, but a great, 
whirling splendor of peril and achievement, a 
wild scene of heroic adventure, and of emo- 
tional ground and lofty tumbling, with a stage 
“picture” at the fall of the curtain, and all 
the good characters in a row, their left hands 
pressed upon their hearts, and kissing their 
right hands to the audience, in the good old 
way that has always charmed and always will 
charm, Heaven bless it ! 

No, we will not put our paper-knife—an 
exquisite Japanese conception—into Mr. Rider 
Haggard this month, or perhaps any other 
month. In a world which loves the spectacu- 
lar drama and the practically bloodless sports 
of the modern amphitheatre he has his place, 
and we must not destroy him because he fan- 
cies it the first place. Others have made the 
like mistake before him,and he will not be 
the last to make it. In fact, it is a condition 
of his doing well the kind of work he does 
that he should think it important, that he 
should believe in himself; and we would not 
take away this faith of his, even if we could. 
As we say, he has his place. The world often 
likes to forget itself, and he brings on his he- 
roes, his goblins, his feats, his hairbreadth es- 
capes, his imminent deadly breaches, and the 
poor, foolish, childish old world renews the 
excitements of its nonage. Perhaps this is a 
work of beneficence; it is at least a work of 
mercy, however mistaken; and perhaps our 
brave conjurer in his cabalistic robe is a phi- 
lanthropist in disguise. 


Ve 


We do not know, but we should not like to 
affirm the contrary without reservation ; for it 
would not be quite safe in these days when 
Creative Talent, or Genius, is apt to come back 
upon criticism with destructive violence. 
There is really no reason why Creative Tal- 
ent, or Genius, should not do this; and from 
time to time we like to see it done. We have 
no statistics at hand by which to verify the 
results, and we cannot say what is commonly 
the effect upon criticism. It may not be so 
destructive as it seems, and commonly the ef- 
fect with the public is at first amusement, and 
then extreme fatigue. The public is also of 
opinion that it involves loss of dignity to 
Creative Talent, or Genius, but here again we 
are without the requisite statistics. Creative 
Talent, or Genius, may come off with all the 
dignity it went in with, and it may accom- 
plish a very good work in demolishing criti- 
cism. 

Our readers know what a modest opinion 
we have of criticism in general; how lowly 
we think its office; how slight its use; and 
we believe it would really be very interesting 
to know what was the precise effect of Mr. 
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Edgar Fawcett’s return upon the Boston crit- 
ics of his play last April. Even at this late 
date the statistics are lacking, but their ab- 
sence does not affect the principle upon which 
he acted. 

We do not see really why it is not a just 
principle, or why it involves loss of dignity. 
In any other relation of life the man who 
thinks himself wronged tries to right himself, 
violently, if he is a mistaken man, and lawful- 
ly if he is a wise man or a rich one, which is 
practically the same thing. But the author, 
dramatist, painter, sculptor, whose book, play, 
picture, statue, has been unfairly dealt with, 
as he believes, must make no effort to right 
himself with the public; he must bear his 
wrong in silence; he is even expected to grin 
and bear it, as if it were funny. Everybody 
understands that it is not funny to him, not 
in the least funny, but everybody says that he 
cannot make an effort to get the public to 
take his point of view without loss of dignity. 
This is very odd, but it is the fact, and we 
suppose that it comes from the feeling that 
the author, dramatist, painter, sculptor, has al- 
ready said the best he can for his side in his 
book, play, picture, statue. This is partly 
true, and yet if he wishes to add something 
more to prove the critic wrong, we do not see 
how his attempt to do so should involve loss 
of dignity. The public, which is so jealous 
for his dignity, does not otherwise use him as 
if he were a very great and invaluable creature ; 
if he fails, it lets him starve like any one else, 
We should say that he lost dignity or not as 
he behaved, in his effort to right himself, with 
petulance or with principle. If he betrayed 
a wounded vanity, if he impugned the mo- 
tives and accused the lives of his critics, we 
should certainly feel that he was losing dig- 
nity; but if he temperately examined their 
theories, and tried to show where they were 
mistaken, we think he would not only gain dig- 
nity, but would perform a very useful work. 

If, for example, Mr. Fawcett, upon whose 
behavior we have no wish to pronounce, had 
brought against his critics a calm and clear 
statement of his ideas and motives in writing 
the play they condemned, we believe he would 
have won the favor of the public, and secured 
fresh attention to-his work, and perhaps a re- 
versal of judgment. There is at present hard- 
ly anything about which people are so little 
instructed as the drama, and about which they 
would so gladly know something. Mr. Faw- 
cett has written two plays, one of which has 
been successful; and he cannot haye written 
these plays without giving indefinitely more 
thought to the drama than all the dramatic 
critics in the country, simply because he has 
done what they have only talked about doing. 
He might be quite mistaken in his theories or 
principles, but about his practical knowledge 
there could be no mistake; and we think that 
the public, possessed of this by dispassionate 
and impersonal statement, would judge justly, 
generously, between him and hiscritics, Bad 
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as the public is, it likes to have a man stand up 
for himself; and we should be glad to see it 
disabused of the superstition that an artist of 
any sort may not with perfect dignity defend 
himself against what he believes unfair or ig- 
norant censure. This superstition is a.survival 
of the doctrine that an author ought not to 
take money for his work, and is equally gross 
and foolish. We are glad then that Mr. Faw- 
cett has had the courage to speak out in his 
own behalf. If he has not had the fortune to 
speak wisely, still he has had the courage to 
speak. 

Another dramatist, Mr. Lathrop, in reply to 
a New York critic who condemned his play, 
has had both the fortune and the courage. 
His letter, in fact, was admirable in temper, 
and so perfect in logic that it makes one a 
little sorry for the critic, whom it convicted 
of an amount of unreason if not of error which 
it must have been uncomfortable to have so 
openly recognized. 

Vile : 

As matters now stand, however, perhaps ob- 
livion is still the author’s best defence against 
dramatic criticism, the oblivion which comes to 
the critic as well as to the dramatist, although 
our dramatic criticism is probably the most 
remarkable apparatus of our civilization. We 
have no drama, and only the faintest promise 
of a drama, but we have a dramatic criticism 
which surpasses that of other countries as 
much as our fire department. A. perfectly 
equipped critical engine stands in every news- 
paper office, with the steam always up, which 
can be manned in nine seconds, and rushed to 
the first theatre where there is the slightest 
danger of drama within five minutes; and the 
combined efforts of these tremendous machines 
can pour a concentrated deluge of cold water 
upon a play which will put out anything of 
the kind at once. But, asin a case of real fire, 
nobody remembers two days afterward wheth- 
er the fire was put out’ or not, that is, nobody 
but the immediate sufferers, the author and 
the manager. ; 

Not long ago a very dear and valued friend 
of the Study had a little play acted at a the- 
atre in a great centre of dramatic criticism. 
Unless his fondness was abused, as it might 
very easily have been, for he thought well of 
his little play, the audience seemed to like it, 
and there was at least a pleasing illusion of 
success in the affair. But the next day the 
critics said that it was a dead failure. They 
owned that people appeared moved and inter- 
ested by it, but that they were wrong to yield, 
and that whatever the little play was, it was 
not a play; that a play was this, that, and the 
other thing, and the little play was nothing 
of the kind. Our friend was surprised, but 
not convinced; he could not deny, however, 
that the critics were all agreed against his little 
play. Whatever differences of opinion those 
good men might have had in regard to re- 
ligion, politics, or the civil service reform, they 
were of one mind in regard to his little play, 
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and their mind was that it was not only not 
a play, but that whatever it was it was bad. 
Our friend swallowed the bitter dose and 
made his wry faces in private, though he had 
been obliged to take it, as he fancied, in pub- 
lic, with a million people looking on. Not 
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long afterward an acquaintance met him and 
congratulated him. “Play was a splendid 
success—wasn’t it ?” 

*“ Were you there?” asked our friend. 
- ie No; but I saw that all the critics praised 
it. 


Monthly Reco of Covrent Cuents, 


POLITICAL, 


UR Record is closed on the 16th of May. 

—Charles J. Faulkner was chosen Unit- 
ed States Senator from West Virginia on 
May 5. 

The Kentucky State Democratic Conyen- 
tion, May 4, nominated General S. B. Buck- 
ner for Governor by acclamation. The Re- 
publicans, May 11, nominated William O. Brad- 
ley. 

The United States debt was reduced $13,- 
053,098 during the month of April. 

Queen Kapiolani of the Hawaiian Kingdom 
arrived with her suite at San Francisco April 
20, on her way to London, to be present at 
Queen Victoria’s Jubilee celebration in June. 
The royal party visited Washington, and were 
received by President Cleveland. 

Resolutions against the Coercion Bill were 
passed in the Canadian House of Commons 
April 26, by a vote of 185 to 47. 

Mr. Goschen, Chancellor of the British Ex- 
chequer, introduced the budget in the British 
House of Commons April 21. Last year the 
revenues of the government amounted to about 
£90,000,000, and the expenses to nearly the 
same sum, ‘here was a saving of £263,000 in 
the army estimates, and of £347,000 in the es- 
timates for the civil service. The revenue 
from taxes on alcoholic liquors decreased 
£190,000, that from the beer tax increased 
£45,000, that from the wine taxes fell off 
£93,000, and that from the tax on tea largely 
increased. 

Tn the House of Commons, on April 28, a 
Liberal motion that the House decline to pro- 
ceed with any measure directed against ten- 
ants’ combinations for relief until a full mea- 
sure for their relief from. excessive rents is 
presented in Parliament was rejected by a 
vote of 341 to 240.—An amendment proposed 
by Mr. Healey, and supported by Mr. Gladstone, 
that the word “ offence” in the Coercion Bill 
be changed to “ crime,” was defeated April 29, 
by 157 to 120. 

A French commissary named Schnaebeles, 
stationed at Pagny-sur-Moselle, was arrested 
by the German police April 21, and imprisoned 
at Metz. He was charged with being a spy. 
The French denied the charge, and asserted 
that the man was decoyed by his captors. 
Intense excitement followed, and threats of 
war were freely made. The prisoner was lib- 
erated April 30. 

The Prussian goveriment’s Ecclesiastical 
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Bill passed the Lower House on the third 
reading April 27, by a vote of 243 to 100. 


DISASTERS, 

April 21.—News from Victoria, British Co- 
lumbia, of wreck of schooner Active off the 
coast of Oregon, thirty miles north of Cape 
Flattery, and loss of thirty-three lives.—Ter- 
rific tornado in parts of Missouri and Arkansas. 
Fifteen persons killed. 

April 22.—Hurricane on the northeast coast 
of Australia. Fleet of forty pearl-fishing boats 
lost, with 550 persons on board. 

April 24.—News in London of a disastrous 
fire at Arnautkeire, Asia Minor. Five hun- 
dred houses burned and many lives lost. 

April 28.—News of sinking of steamer Ben- 
ton, of Singapore, off island of Formosa. One 
hundred and fifty persons drowned.—Also of 
sinking of schooner Flying Scud, in Shelikoft 
Strait. Seventeen men lost. 

May 1-7.—Hot sirocco in Hungary. Fires 
followed, destroying $2,500,000 worth of prop- 
erty. Several lives lost. 

May 2.—Wreck of Glasgow steamer John 
Know near Channel Harbor. Twenty-nine 
sailors drowned. 

May 3.—Explosion in Shaft No. 1 of Victoria 
Coal Mine, at Nanaimo, British Columbia. 
More than a hundred and twenty-five lives 
lost.—Earthquakes in Mexico. Several towns 
ruined and a hundred and fifty lives lost. 

May 4.—Twelve men killed by the prema- 
ture explosion of a blast in the Coosa Tunnel, 
on the Georgia Central Railroad. 

May 8.—Ten Italian emigrants drowned 
from the steam-ship La Champagne, near the 
French coast. 

OBITUARY. 

April 19.—In New York, Alexander Mitchell, 
banker and President of the St. Paul Railway, 
aged sixty-seven years. 

April 20.—At Annapolis, Maryland, Lieuten- 
ant John W. Danenhower, U.S.N., aged thirty- 
eight years. 

May 4.—In Chicago, Ilinois, W. C. De Pauw, 
founder of De Pauw University, at Greencastle, 
Indiana, aged sixty-five years.—In New York, 
George Cabot Ward, banker, aged sixty-three 
years. 

May 5.—In Stamford, Connecticut, Hon. Ol- 
iver Hoyt, merchant, of New York city, aged 
sixty-four years. 

May 6.—In London, James Grant, novelist, 
aged sixty-five years. 


Citar’ s 


AN a husband open his wife’s letters? 
That would depend, many would say, upon 
what kind of a husband he is. But it cannot 
be put aside in that flippant manner, for it is a 
legal right that is in question, and it has re- 
cently been decided in a Paris tribunal that 
the husband has the right to open the letters 
addressed to his wife. Of course in America 
an appeal would instantly be taken from this 
decision, and perhaps by husbands themselves ; 
for in this world rights are becoming so im- 
partially distributed that this privilege grant- 
ed to the husband might at once be extended 
to the wife, and she would read all his busi- 
ness correspondence, and his business is some- 
times various and complicated. The Paris de- 
cision must be based upon the familiar formula 
that man and wife are one, and that that one 
is the husband. If a man has the right to 
read all the letters written to his wife, being 
his property by reason of his ownership of her, 
why may he not have a legal right to know 
all that is said to her? The question is not 
whether a wife ought to receive letters that 
her husband may not read, or listen to talk 
that he may not hear, but whether he has a 
sort of lordship that gives him privileges 
which she does not enjoy. In our modern no- 
tion of marriage, which is getting itself ex- 
pressed in statute law, marriage is supposed 
to rest upon mutual trust and mutual rights. 
In theory the husband and wife are still one, 
and there can nothing come into the life of 
one that is not shared by the other; in fact, 
if the marriage is perfect and the trust abso- 
lute, the personality of each is respected by the 
other, and each is freely the judge of what 
shall be contributed to the common confidence; 
and if there are any concealments, it is well 
believed that they are for the mutual good. 
If every one were as perfect in the marriage 
relation as those who are reading these lines, 
the question of the wife’s letters would never 
arise. The man, trusting his wife, would not 
care to pry into any little secrets his wife 
might have, or bother himself about her cor- 
respondence; he would know, indeed, that if 
he had lost her real affection, a surveillance 
of her letters could not restore it. 
Perhaps itis a modern notion that marriage is 
a union of trust and not of suspicion, of expec- 
tation of faithfulness the more there is free- 
dom. Atany rate, the tendency, notwithstand- 
ing the French decision, is away from the com- 
mon-law suspicion and tyranny toward a high- 
er trust in an enlarged freedom. And it. is 
certain that the rights cannot all be on one 
side and the duties on the other. If the hus- 
band legally may compel his wife to show him 
her letters, the courts will before long grant 
the same privilege to the wife. But, without 
pressing this point, the Drawer holds strongly 
to the sacredness of correspondence. The let- 
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ters one receives are in one sense not his own. 
They contain the confessions of another soul, 
the confidences of another mind, that would 
be rudely treated if given any sort of pub- 
licity. [That is one reason why some com- 
munications to the Drawer never see the light. ] 
And while husband and wife are one to each 
other, they are two in the eyes of other peo- 
ple, and it may well happen that a friend will 
desire to impart something to a discreet wo- 
man which she would not intrust to the bab- 
bling husband of that woman. Every life 
must have its own privacy and its own place 
of retirement. The letter is of all things the 
most personal and intimate thing. Its bloom 
is gone when another eye sees it before the 
one for which it was intended. Its aroma all 
escapes when it is first opened by another 
person.. One might as well wear second-hand 
clothing as get a second-hand letter. Here, 
then, is a sacred right that ought to be respect- 
ed, and can be respected without any injury 
to domestic life. The habit in some families 
for the members of it to show each other’s let- 
ters is a most disenchanting one. It is just in 
the family, between persons most intimate, 
that these delicacies of consideration for the 
privacy of each ought to be most respected. 
No one can estimate probably how much of 
the refinement, of the delicacy of feeling, has 
been lost to the world by the introduction of 
the postal-card. Anything written on a post- 
al-card has no personality; it is banal, and 
has as little power of charming any one who 
receives it as an advertisement in the news- 
paper. It is not simply the cheapness of the 
communication that is vulgar, but the publici- 
ty of it. One may have perhaps only a cent’s 
worth of affection to send, but it seems worth 
much more when enclosed in an envelop. We 
have no doubt, then, that on general principles 
the French decision is a mistake, and that it 
tends rather to vulgarize than to retain the 
purity and delicacy of the marriage relation. 
And the judges, so long even as men only oc- 
cupy the bench, will no doubt reverse it when 
the logical march of events forces upon them 
the question whether the wife may open her 
husband’s letters. 


A BITTER COMPLIMENT. 

“Insutts are hard to bear, but there are 
some compliments which are worse than any 
insult,” said a veteran Italian patriot, who had 
shared the counsels of Mazzini, dined with 
Count Cavour, and talked with Garibaldi upon 
the most famous of his countless battle-fields. 

“I suppose you mean,” suggested I, “the 
kind of compliment that a French wit paid to 
an enemy who had come and scribbled ‘Co- 
qui’ [blackguard] upon his door one night 
with a piece of chalk. Next morning the wit 
went to the fellow’s house, and said, in the 
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politest way possible, ‘Monsieur, you left your 
name at my door last night, and I have come 
to return the visit.’ ” 

“Tt was certainly a two-edged courtesy,” 
replied Signor S , smiling grimly; “but I 
think I can match it from my own experience. 
A good many years ago, in the evil days before 
King Bomba was overthrown and Italy freed, 
one of the King’s Ministers—a rascal who had 
been stealing the public money with both 
hands ever since he first came into office—was 
rewarded for his ‘services’ (whatever they 
may have been) by being decorated with the 
cross of some Italian order. On the day he 
received it he found among his letters of con- 
gratulation (which of course came pouring in 
from every side) a small plain. envelop, ad- 
dressed in a handwriting which he well knew.” 

“Meaning your own, I presume, Signor 
said I. 

“We won’t mention any names,” answered 
the old gentleman, with a sly twinkle in his 
large black eyes. ‘The envelop, when open- 
ed, contained nothing but an Italian quatrain, 
which, if translated into English, might run 
somewhat as follows: 
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Thieves upon crosses fixed to be 
In rude old times did law condemn; 
In this enlightened age we see 
The crosses fixed on them.” 
Davin KER. 


A Boston servant, like many of her class, 
does not know her age. She has lived with 
one family eleven years, and has always been 
twenty-eight. But not long ago she read in 
the newspaper of an old woman who had died 
at the age of a hundred and six. ‘Maybe ’m 
as auld as that mesilf’ said she. “Indade, I 
can’t remimber the time whin I wasn’t alive.” 


A Goon Baptist deacon residing in a certain 
town in the old Bay State, and who is also su- 
perintendent of the Sabbath-school, has the 
misfortune to be exceedingly nervous and ex- 
citable, which trouble often leads him in his 
remarks to express himself in a manner differ- 
ent from that intended. On one occasion, it 
being the Sabbath evening prayer-meeting, as 
he was commenting upon the Sunday-school 
lesson of the day, which had been the faith- 
fulness of God to his promises, he startled the 
congregation by saying, “Not one tit or jottle 
of His word shall fail,” when, noticing a sup- 
pressed titter among the audience, especially 
the younger portion, and conscious of a blun- 
der, attempted to mend the matter by saying, 
“No; I meant not one totile or jit.” 





A CORRESPONDENT asks, Was ever any notice 
taken in print of the following from Thack- 
eray’s Virginians? It occurs in the fifty-second 
chapter. Young George Warrington had been 
held a prisoner in Fort Duquesne (Pittsburgh), 
and in his account of his escape and journey 
through the wilderness back to the seaboard 
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he says: “Now the leaves were beginning to 
be tinted with the magnificent hues of our 
autumn...... As we advanced, the woods became 
redder and redder. The frost nipped sharply 
of nights. At this time of year the hunters 
who live in the mountains get their sugar from 
the maples. We came upon more than one such 
family camping near their trees by the moun- 
tain streams, and they welcomed us at their 
fires and gave us of their venison.” 

But then Thackeray was not raised on a 
Vermont farm. 


DOI KNOW HIM? 
Do I know him, this same Mr. Bright, 
Who writes all the books and reviews, 
Who parcels Parnassus by right, 
And dictates terms to the Muse? 


Why, we bow at the Club, for form’s sake 
(Both belong to the Fiddlededee), 

But I never ask him what he’ll take— 
And he certainly never asks me. 


We cut in as partners at whist, 
And then I know him, to my cost; 
My trump signal always is missed, 
And the odd trick always is lost. 
We meet on the Pillowsham “ nights’— 
You know those hebdomadal treats, 
Where one young woman recites, Ba 
And another young woman repeats; 
Where it’s “literature, music. and art,” 
With “agnostics” by way of relief— 
When he takes the floor I depart— 
Life is so uncommonly brief. 
Yet we’re friendly, perfectly so, 
Though indeed it has come to this pass— 
I don’t know if I know him or no, 
But I think him a ponderous ass. 
CHARLES HENRY WEBB. 


P.S. (BY E. C. 8.) 
P.S.—'Tis but fair I should add 
(Since each of the other steers clear) 
That he really is not quite so bad 
As the intimate friend whom I fear: 


The comrade who sends me his lay, 
To ask if I think it all right, 

And begs (if I do) that straightway 
A letter or two I'll indite. 


A LITTLE boy about four years old, living in 
a New Jersey town, ran to the window one 
evening lately during a heavy thunder-storm. 
As he looked out, long, glittering lines of fork- 
ed, zigzag lightning ran across the black sky, 
then came a broad flash, lighting up all the 
west and northwest. “Oh, mamma! mamma!” 
sobbed the little fellow, “God’s house is all on 
fire! Will He be burned up in it?” 

A few moments after, hearing the rain pour- 
ing in torrents, he ran to her, crying, exultant- 
ly: “Mamma! mamma! God has turned on His 
hose. Now His house won’t burn up.” 


Some fifty years ago (writes a veteran) the 
orthodox Church people in this town, which is 
not far from Boston, were much disturbed at a 
movement to organize a Baptist church from 
among them, and a little congregation of that 
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faith had already been gathered, which was 
receiving accessions from the old church. The 
pastor in charge of the Baptist church took 
courage, and assured the brethren that if they 
would only subscribe liberally and build a 
meeting-house, “ Parson P- ’s chickens will 
all turn to ducks.” 





NEGRO STORIES FROM LOUISIANA, 

AN old negro woman was employed as cook 
in the family of a Mr.$ . Though a good 
servant in most respects, she had a propensity 
for petty thieving that was very annoying to 
her mistress. Mrs. $ often missed small 
quantities of tea, coffee, sugar, etc., but the 
cook always stoutly maintained her innocence 
when questioned, and in this she was usually 
supported by Miss Florence § , a kind- 
hearted daughter of the family. One day 
Aunt Tildy (the cook) was charged with a 
more serious theft than usual. At first she 
seemed at a loss for a reply, but she suddenly 
burst out with: “I doa’ b’lieve I tuk dat 
ting—no, I doan’. ' But if Miss Flaw’nee done 
say I tuk it, den I b’lieve it. Miss Flaw’nce 
tell de truf; I b’lieve all what she say. Jus’ 
you ax Miss Flaw’nce, an’ if she say so, den I 
b’lieve it—no oder way, nohow.” 











The more uneducated negroes show astrange 
inability to understand what the simplest pic- 
tures even are intended to represent, and their 
interpretations of more complex pictures are 
strangely ludicrous. Inthe family of Mr.S 
was a negro servant named Aunt Lucy. One 
day Miss Florence showed her a small pie- 
ture of Niagara Falls, and asked her what 
she thought it was. After holding the pic- 
ture in every possible position, Aunt Luey 
finally said, “Dat sure am Miss Eva; it sure 
am.” Miss Eva was another daughter of the 
family. 

“Ts it a good picture of her?” asked Miss 
Florence. 

Regarding the picture with a sage air, Aunt 
Lucy replied, “I tink it favor Miss Eva jus’ a 
bit.” » 





Negroes value preachers in proportion as 
they are able to excite emotion in their hear- 
ers. A darky was questioned as to the re- 
spective merits of two colored preachers, or 
““zorters,” which is short for “ exhorters.” His 
judgment was this: “ Dey’s bofe of ‘em mighty 
pow’ful ’zorters, but dat Rob Sheldon he’s de 
best, ’kase he’s got de mos’ tones.” 


VIRGINIA CHARACTERS. 

Tue father of General E , of Virginia, 
had a body-servant who was an inveterate 
toper. His master tried every means in his 
power to break him of drinking. Persuasion 
was useless, advice wasted, and whipping but 
temporary in effect. 

Sam had been to a dance, had imbibed free- 
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ly, and returned home at break of day, and 
at breakfast was rather the worse for wear. 
His master thought to try the effect of 
frightening him by apparently reading from 
the morning paper the death of a drunkard 
in R 3 

“Spontaneous combustion! Horrible death 
of a drunkard! Last night Michael McGinnis 
was in a beastly state of intoxication; he re- 
tired to his room, and in blowing out the can- 
dle his breath caught fire. He was entirely 
consumed, and nothing left of him but the 
ashes in his shoes.” 

Sam stood with eyes agog and hands raised. 
“Wore Gord, fore Gord, Marse John, dis nigger 
neber blow out a candle ez long ez he lib, shuah !” 





The majority of mankind is unwilling to 
have other than a large “I” in any under- 
taking which is ‘successful, and more than 
willing to share failure with an equally large 
“ We.” 

Colonel H , of Virginia, had some ne- 
groes quarrying rock, with old Uncle Ned as 
foreman. One morning the Colonel rode over 
to the quarry, and after the usual good-morn- 
ing said, “ Well, Ned, how are we getting 
along ?” 

“Dar ’tis ag’in. We!l—how’s we gittin’ 
erlong? Marse Chawles, J’s er-quarryin’ dis 
here rock, . You ’minds me uv er passel er 
coons ez went er huntin’ deer in de swamp. 
Long Sam—you ’members him—Marse Torm’s 
Sam ?—well, Sam he wuz boss er de batch, an’ 
arfter dey done sot up deir pine-knot torches, 
an’ wuz er waitin’ in de brush, Sam he spied 
sumpin’ er-movin’, an’ he up wid’s gun, an’ 
bimb! sumpin’ drapped, an’ one er de boys sez, 
‘Ump! ain’t we lucky? dar’s one a’ready 3 we’s 
got one,shuah.” An’ Sam he twned round, he 
did, an’ sez, sez he, ‘Not so much we, ef yer 
please—J kilt dat ar deer’ An’ dey all went 
ter holp skin it, an’ lo an’ behold! it war Marse 
Torm’s pet colt, out er de gray mar’ whar he 
fotch from Richmun, an’ Sam he looked kinder 
skeert, he did, an’ sez, sez he, ‘ Boys, ’ain’t we 
jes played h ! An’ ebry one uv ’ein an- 
swered, ‘Not so much we, ef yer please; you 
done kill dat colt. ’An’, Marse Chawles, 1’s er- 
quarryin’ dis here rock, an’ we’s gittin’ erlong 
only middlin’.” 








It was this same Uncle Ned who was accost- 
ed by the writer upon return from college (and 
after the days of reconstruction) with, “Good- 
morning, Uncle Ned—good-morning.” 

“@ long, chile, g’long; yer mustn’t talk dat 
way ter me now. I’s no kin o’ yourn; I’s 
yer ekal now, I is, ’cordin’ ter de jfifteent com- 
mandment. G’long I” 


And who, later, upon being urged to finish a 
bit of ploughing before sundown, said, “G’long; 
w’at’s de use er hurryin’ so; dar’s ernudder day 
ter-morrow dat ain’t eben been tetched yit 1” 

R. A. Marr. 
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OLD FORT MISSISAUGA. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD OF THE INTERNATIONAL PARK, 
BY JANE MEADE WELCH. 


I 


We hundreds of tourists visit the 
Falls of Niagara every season, not 
one in a thousand actually sees the river. 
But with the ‘‘ freeing of Niagara,” cele- 
brated by New York State and Canada 
July 15, 1885, the river experienced a new 
birth. Hereafter, in the true spirit of this 
international bond, the traveller, having 
enjoyed restored nature at the points com- 
prised within the limits of the Interna- 
tional Park Survey, may explore Niagara 
River to where, actually freed from its 
high, precipitous mural boundaries, it 
pours the waters of our upper inland seas 
into the broad Ontario. Here culminates 
the historic interest of the Niagara fron- 
tier, as at the Whirlpool modern rock-read- 
ings tell us to seek a clew to its geologi- 
cal past. For of few other rivers may it 
be said that they have a threefold charm, 
appealing alike to artist, historian, and 
man. of science. 
True lovers of Niagara hope that the 
day is not far distant when the Interna- 
tional Park will consist of not merely a 


mile strip on the American bank, but a 
grand double boulevard, running from 
Buffalo to Youngstown, and on the Ca- 
nadian cliffs from the Horseshoe Falls to 
Queenston. Asa site for country villas, 
Lewiston Ridge, with the unnumbered 
beautiful drives in its neighborhood and 
its picturesque historical associations, 
must, as the cities of western New York 
grow in wealth and population, become 
not less famous than the cliffs of Newport. 

Below the cataract, the Niagara, al- 
though comparatively few tourists dis- 
cover this fact, has a beauty and grandeur 
no less imposing than the falls them- 
selves. Not content with its mighty 
plunge of 165 feet, the river goes surging 
and tossing downward another 104 feet 
in its rocky bed over the obliterated falls 
of a preglacial stream, the remains of a 
third cataract being still perceptible in 
the Whirlpool Rapids. At the Whirlpool 
the river untwists itself like some mighty 
serpent from its sinuous contortions in 
this concave prison, to pour itself an em- 
erald-green wave into a channel at right 
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angles with its former 
course, and henceforth 
trends northeast with 
many a gentle curve. 
Not until we reach 
Lewiston Ridge do we 
turn our backs on the 
Niagara’s stupendous 
exhibition of power. 
From this height, de- 
scribed: by Father 
Charlevois as ‘a 
frightful mountain 
which hides itself in 
clouds on which the 
Titans might attempt 
to scale the heavens,” 
is a view worthy the 
expansive canvas of a 
Bierstadt. The table- 
land terminates ab- 
ruptly in an _ escarp- 
ment. Beneath stretch 
boundless meadow- 
lands as rich as any in, 
agricultural England. 
They slope gently to 
the river, which, com- 
ing headlong down the 
gorge, with the leap 
and roar of the Whirl- 
pool upon it, gradually 
subsides into a tran- 
quil stream as the bold 
outlines of the banks 
above Lewiston fall 
away into broad smil- 
ing plains. Across the 
gorge is the Bunker 
Hill of Canada, crown- 
ed by its lofty shaft. 
Few monuments in the 
world haye so impos- 
ing an effect in the 
landscape as the lone- 
ly form of Brock tow- 
ering in the blue clouds 
far above the heights 
of Queenston. 
Nestling under the 
shadow of her moun- 
tain is Lewiston, so 
named in 1805 for Goy- 
ernor Morgan Lewis, of 
New York. At the ex- 
treme north, beyond 
; a the village of Youngs- 
Photographed by George Barker. town, and command- 
ing the angle at the 
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headland of river and lake, 
we desery the white ram- 
parts of Fort Niagara, 
whence the gallant Pou- 
chot, begirt with enemies, 
looked out in 1758, vainly 
attempting to discover 
moving among the trees 
the battalions of his allies 
from the Detroit River. 
Exactly opposite Fort Ni- 
agara lies ‘‘fair Newark, 
once gay, rich, and beauti- 
ful,” presenting to the wa- 
ter’s edge her ancient front 
of crumbling fortresses and 
gray church towers. 
““Geology is a noble sci- 
ence,’ says Taine in his tour 
afoot through the Pyrenees. 
Upon Lewiston summit its 
theories have flourished. 
It was here, equally distant 
from the present cataract 
and from the outlet of the 
river —seven miles — that 
we were formerly supposed 
to get a comprehensive idea 
of the origin and progress 
of Niagara Falls. In his 
mind’s eye the geologist 
raised a transverse barrier 
from Lewiston Ridge to 
Queenston Heights. Over 
this precipice, some 200,000 
years ago, said he, poured 
the united affluents of the 
upper lakes. This belief 
concerning the remote be- 
ginning of the Niagara 
Gorge, so simple that the 
youngest child can under- 
stand it, to the great mysti- 
fication of the unscientific, 
has been partially set aside 
for the more reasonable, if 
more complicated, one now fayorably re- 
ceived by some of the leading geologists 
of the United States, which makes the 
gorge between the present falls and the 
Whirlpool older than the Ice Age. The 
only part it admits to have been excavated 
by the modern river is the three miles be- 
tween the Whirlpool and Lewiston. In- 
asmuch, however, as guide-books and 
hack-drivers continue to quote the theory 
which traces the progress of the cataract 
back from Lewiston, it is well, in the dawn- 
ing of a new era for Niagara as a place of 
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THE WHIRLPOOL RAPIDS. 


resort, that modern conjectures concern- 
ing its past should be more generally 
known. 

Since the original survey of the gorge 
in 1841, the science of geology has made 
surprising progress. It has been able, per- 
haps, to reduce the age of Niagara Falls 
from 200,000 years to less than 20,000. 
The falls, it now tells us, instead of cut- 
ting their way up the gorge from Lewis- 
ton, began their existence, as one cataract, 
not more than a mile north of where they 
now are. If true, the value of this dis- 
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covery, largely due to the protracted, pa- 
tient investigation of the gorge by Dr. Ju- 
lius Pohlman, director of the Buffalo Mu- 
seum of Natural Sciences, will be inesti- 
mable. It will give geology a new basis 
of calculation. Formerly it had recourse 
to the stellar spaces for a standard by 
which to reckon the lapse of time between 
the Ice Age and our own. For while 
200,000 years were adequate to account 
for all the other recent changes in the 
configuration of the earth’s surface, the 
Niagara Gorge, supposing it to have been 
excavated throughout by the modern riy- 
er, after all the essential transformations 
of the surrounding country had been ef- 
fected, prevented the theory of any rea- 
sonable lapse of time since the arctic cli- 
mate was again changed into a temperate 
one. 

It has been too much the fashion with 
writers to belittle Niagara River by detail- 
ing the accidents and incidents connected 
with it, ignoring its magnificent natural 
phenomena for the sake of creating a vul- 
gar curiosity that will impel the travelling 
public to visit this or that point in the 
neighborhood of the cataract, or rapids, 
as the former scene of some sensational 
catastrophe. 

With the American, pedestrianism has 
become almost as favorite a mode of exer- 
cise as with his English cousin. One of 
the finest autumnal tramps this country 
affords is a walk up the gorge of the Ni- 
agara. No tour afoot in the Swiss Alps 
is more exhilarating. On the one hand 
are the organ tones of the turbulent river; 
on the other, the steep, weather-beaten 
cliffs, shaggy with forest trees, and of ap- 
palling height; and the cloud-embosomed 
form of Canada’s hero follows the retreat- 
ing footsteps, as if, weary of the vague iso- 
lation of the higher atmosphere, he would 
fain seek companionship with humanity 
below. 

The whole series of rock strata compos- 
ing the sides of the gorge is laid bare up 
the perpendicular American bank, like 
the layers of a well-regulated jelly-cake. 
A study of this rocky wall in the course 
of a walk from Lewiston to Suspension- 
bridge not only shows the varying thick- 
ness of the different strata, but gives a 
clear idea of the nature of the erosive pro- 
cess by which, according to recent surveys, 
portions of the cataract recede at the rate 
of three feet a year. Hard layers of the 
Niagara and Clinton limestone alternate 
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with the soft shales of the same names. 
Beginning at Lewiston as a narrow strip, 
the upper stratum of Niagara limestone 
increases in thickness to the falls. Here 
the mighty force of the cataract constant- 
ly washes away the foundation of soft 
shale on which the limestone rests, and 
thus undermined, the hard upper rock 
breaks off. 

The narrow road by which pedestrians 
descend from Lewiston escarpment pur- 
sues a winding, zigzag course, its passage 
broken by two secondary terraces. Along 
this steep precipice, described by Charle- 
vois and Pouchot in their memoirs as 
though it were one of the most difficult 
passes in the Alps, was visible, until re- 
cently, the remains of an old tramway, 
“the first railroad in America.” In the 
days when Lewiston and her neighbors 
over the river were flourishing trading 
posts, here began the portage around the 
falls. At this point all the goods in process 
of transportation between the lakes un- 
derwent transshipment. The heavy bales 
avere raised and lowered on a sliding car 
or cradle moved on an inclined plane by 
a windlass. Up and down this narrow 
defile passed a motley procession of Euro- 
pean traders, Americans, and Indians. To 
the ‘‘trois montaignes” came Father Hen- 
nepin, his portable chapel on his back, 
and with him that bold adventurer who 
threatened to make *‘ the griffon fly above 
the crows”; for while there is nothing in 
these decaying river towns to recall the 
fact, we are actually in the neighborhood 
that witnessed the birth of America’s mag- 
nificent inland commerce. 

The walk up the gorge is made easier 
by leaving the train where the engine 
slows up this side of the mountain. Near 
by are the exposed foundations and anch- 
ors of the old Suspension-bridge. The 
remnants of its heavy cables flap and 
sway across the gorge between Lewiston 
and Queenston like an empty clothes line. 
At our left is a tunnel cut through the 
side of the rock. It looks like a ruined 
arch; but although the surrounding coun- 
try is rich in tradition and history, the 
banks of the Niagara are not crowned with 
castles. Some one in the party remem- 
bers that Mr. Benson J. Lossing has a 
sketch of it in the Pictorial Field Book, 
and it is well to say here a preliminary 
reading of this careful historian vastly en- 
hances the enjoyment of a tramp through 
the battle country of the war of 1812. 
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Near the Devil’s Hole, where the rail- 
way goes into the mountain, we leave the 
track and mount the ridge. From the 
top of the cliff overlooking this awful 
chasm is another sweeping view of the 
river north and south. Peering down 
into the depths of the leafy gulf, it seems 
almost impossible to conceive in the syl- 
van calm of this peaceful ferny solitude 
that it could once have been the scene of 
a murderous ambuscade. 

Passing the squatter sovereignty at Sus- 
pension-bridge, and pausing midway on 
the hanging viaduct, we have a full view 
of the wonderful and many times de- 
scribed Niagara Gorge. Great white gulls 
are circling over the narrow rock-bound 
chasm, in the bed of which flows the em- 
erald-green river. The perpendicular 
cliffs, three hundred feet high, through 
which the stream makes, its impetuous 
passage are still clad in the fading russet 
tints of maples and elms, among which 
the severe outlines of tall pines stand forth 
like black priests, mounting the gorge, up 
and up in solemn file, carrying us back 
into that remote past when first the Jesuit 
fathers visited the nation which gave to 
the river, on either side of which its camp 
fires burned, its musical name. 

Crossing the bridge, we witness at the 
Whirlpool on the Canada side *‘the eulmi- 
nating act of the Niagara drama.” Little 
known, and less appreciated by the gen- 
erality of travellers, to the thinker the 
Whirlpool is the most fascinating spot 
along the river, more awful in the mys- 
terious swirl of its waters and in the eter- 
nity of ages its past involves than the cat- 
aract itself. Compressed within these nar- 
row limits is the drainage of half a conti- 
nent. ‘Two of the three sides are steep, 
rocky precipices like the rest of the river 
gorge. The other is a sheer slope of 
primeval forest, at which the water rushes 
with the tremendous force acquired in its 
swift descent. To account for this wood- 
ed declivity carries one far deeper into the 
fathomless ages than any possible calcula- 
tions as to the period required for the falls 
to dig the gorge from Queenston. 

Through an unwillingness to believe 
the commonly received theory that the 
concavity of this basin is due to the ero- 
sion of the water striking constantly 
against the bank, and believing the mys- 
terious weakness of the northwestern end 
of the Whirlpool indicated traces of the 
buried outlet of a former river, was begun 
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the investigation which has dispelled in 
so many minds the illusion that the Falls 
of Niagara were once at Lewiston. Hay- 
ing conceived the idea of an ancientstream, 
the present Tonawanda, carving out, in a 
period preceding the Ice Age, a channel as 
far as the Whirlpool for its destined suc- 
cessor, the Niagara, the new theory about 
the cataract is readily understood. From 
the Whirlpool the Tonawanda had its out- 
let through what now is the closed, wood- 
ed side of the basin known as the St. Da- 
vid’s Valley. The modern river, follow- 
ing a shallow valley of a preceding era, 
quickly excavated that part of the gorge 
between the Whirlpool and Lewiston— 
how rapidly is seen by noting that the 
Niagara limestone, which at the point 
where the present falls tumble over it is 
eighty feet thick, has a depth of but ten 
and twenty feet in the lower gorge. 

From the Whirlpool basin most pedes- 
trians avail themselves of the rapid transit 
of the inclined railway to reascend to the 
upper bank. 

Having recrossed the bridge and made 
our way to Prospect Park, the geologist 
of the expedition points from the parapet 
across the Canadian bank to a secondary 
ridge, now crowned by summer villas, 
over which, perhaps, the falls precipitated 
themselves before they began their back- 
ward march. 

This geological tramp ended just at 
sundown in a supplementary expedition 
through the chill shades of Goat Island 
as the tall leafless oaks were darkling 
against the brilliant after-glow in the 
west. There are no sight-seers to disturb 
with their chatter at this season, and the 
forest solitude was unbroken, save by the 
rustle of the fallen leaves and acorns 
which we trod underfoot. 

Issuing forth from beneath these late 
autumnal shadows at the furthest point 
of the Three Sister Islands, the rapids were 
so high that they seemed about to over- 
flow the land. 

In the fast waning twilight it was in- 
dicated how that accommodating little 
stream, the Tonawanda, shaped the rap- 
ids and islands that form the beautiful 
scenery above the falls. 

The Tonawanda’s waters represented 
no such tremendous volume as does the 
Niagara to-day. They were merely the 
drainage of a tract of land of perhaps 1500 
square miles, a basin formed in the soft 
rocks of the Onondaga salt group lying 
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LEWISTON. 


between two limestone ridges, one of cor- 
niferous rock, barring up the present out- 
let of Lake Erie, the other (northern) bar- 
rier being the upper portion of the Niagara 
limestone ledge over which the waters of 
the Niagara Falls are now precipitated. 
Furthermore this valley was bounded on 
the west by the water-shed of the Dundas 
Valley, in Canada, and on the east by that 
of the Genesee River. Flowing north in 
one broad stream, these waters gradually 
cut their way over the lowest boundary, 
the Niagara ridge. Exhibiting the usual 
tendency of water to unite in one stream, 
these sister rivulets, flowing over the lime- 


stone bed, became one river somewhere to 
the north of Goat Island, which then, in- 
stead of terminating in an abrupt bluff, 
extended northerly perhaps 600 or 700 feet 
further than now. From this point the 
Tonawanda excavated a bed due north to 
Lake Ontario by way of the Whirlpool 
and the now buried St. David’s Valley. 
This comparatively small volume of 
water was aided largely by atmospheric 
erosion in deepening the outlet, because 
the upper portions of the limestone are 
formed of thin slabs, while the lower 
part, that which now forms the edge of 
the falls, represent heavy, thick, almost 
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THE BROCK MONUMENT. 





indestructible masses. This cutting- 
down process naturally gave birth to 
a series of smaller channels, which 
again resulted in the formation of nu- 
merous little islands, the remnants of 
which are known to us now under the 
names of Goat, Luna, Bath, and the 
Sister islands. 

With the descending frosts of the 
Ice Age the earth’s crust in this lati- 
tude was covered with glaciers 1000 
feet or more in thickness. Melting 
slowly in the course of a long period, 
the surface beneath was found to have 
considerably changed its aspect. Dur- 
ing the ice period the limestone ridge 
that in the preceding age formed a dam 
from Buffalo to Canada broke away. 
Thus Lake Erie was destined, with the 
subsiding of the inland sea, to have a 
free outlet into the ancient Tona- 
wanda Valley. 

Before the Ice Age the basins of 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario had been 
occupied by a series of rivers, those of 
Lake Erie finding their outlet through 
Canada into Ontario’s at a point about 
opposite Dunkirk. Lake Erie and Lake 
Ontario, meantime, far overflowing 
their present boundaries, were one vast 
inland sea, which subsided simulta- 
neously until separated by Lewiston 
Ridge. To have had the supposed falls 
start at Lewiston, it would have been 
necessary for Ontario to lower its level 
more rapidly than Lake Erie. Ancient 
beach marks show, on the contrary, 
that the two lakes fell together, their 
relation at first being like that now 
existing between Lake Erie and Lake 
Huron, two large bodies of water con- 
nected by a swift stream. Separated 
at length by the Lewiston Ridge, Lake 
Ontario fell slowly, with long pauses. 
Lake Erie, with an excess of 20,000,000 
cubie feet of water a minute pouring 
into her for which to find an outlet, 
made short work of excavating the 
gorge between Lewiston and the 
Whirlpool. Here meeting the an- 
cient Tonawanda’s valley, the water 
naturally accepted the bed already cut 
for it—a fact accounting for the sud- 
den turn the river makes here. We 
cannot comprehend the period of time 
represented by the erosion of the rock 
bed above the Whirlpool. The course 
of the preglacial Tonawanda, how- 
ever, must have been broken by three 
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THE PATHWAY BETWEEN QUEENSTON AND NIAGARA 


falls as the water slowly carved the pre- 
sent deep gorge through the alternating 
layers of hard and soft rock. 

The first fall was perhaps one mile north 
of the present cataract. The second was 
midway between this and the Whirlpool, 
all evidences of it having disappeared; 


while traces of the third are still seen in 
the Whirlpool Rapids. The force of the 
immense volume of water that we see to- 
day, pouring over the first cascade, soon 
obliterated the lower and middle falls, 
and thus the river assumed its present 
aspect. 
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QUEENSTON AND NIAGARA RIVER FROM BROCK’S MONUMENT. 


I. 

From the summit of Brock’s Monument 
—a Roman column exceeded in height 
only by that Sir Christopher Wren erected 
in London to commemorate the great fire 

. —1s a panoramic view of our whole pedes- 
trian excursion, and one which gives a 
connected image of the river. From here 
we see not only the Whirlpool and the 
spray of the cataract, but all of the near 
towns of Upper Canada, with a distant 
glimpse of the historic field of Lundy’s 
Lane. We discern the long gap of the 
St. David’s Valley, through which, emer- 
ging from the northwest side of the Whirl- 
pool, across the country to St. David's, 
flowed the ancient Tonawanda. To-day 
the valley of this river-bed is a highway. 
Under the shadow ofits hoary cliffs, much 
like those which frown above the present 
Niagara, the Canada Southern Railway 
passes to descend into the open Ontario 
plain just beyond St. Dayid’s, a village 
two miles west of Queenston, where are 
seen remains of the old cliffs of the pre- 
glacial Tonawanda. 

Another pedestrian excursion which is 
open to the sojourner at Niagara is as 
dear to the naturalist as is the one already 
described to the geologist. Its course is 
from Queenston along the Canadian bank 
at the base of the cliff to the old town of 
Niagara. The gentle picturesqueness of 


the river at this point harmonizes well 
with the apparently unexplored Joveli- 
ness of the natural growths of ferns, vines, 
and wild flowers along the margin. Mon- 
arch trees overshadow the narrow foot- 
path, shooting straight into the upper air, 
their roots exposed, and clinging to the 
shelving banks, or clasped tightly around 
huge bowlders, which they hold in place. 

No such walk is possible on the Amer- 
ican side, for the engineering talent 
which achieved the railroad along the 
precipice destroyed the sylvan beauty of 
the bank below, filling it up with stones 
and rocks hewn off to lay the track. 
Similarly on the Canadian side the once 
famous Hennepin, or ‘‘ La Grosse Roche,” 
near Queenston, is scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the main bank, since the 
space originally separating it from the 
shore has been closed by débris acecumu- 
lated when the cables were sunk for the 
old Suspension-bridge. As dense with 
matted foliage as any unexplored moun- 
tain cafion of the far West, this path be- 
tween Queenston and the Whirlpool is as 
narrow as the way of life, and destruction 
as sure to him who steps out of it. On 
the one side is the river, on the other the 
abrupt vertical cliff. Last season the 
shadows of the evening twilight overtook 
a party of pedestrians here, and, afraid to 
retrace their steps, a hopeless attempt to 
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climb the bank resulted in their being 
stuck fast on a rock all night. When the 
International Park is older there should 
be donkeys to carry the traveller over 
these roads. From this path curious ed- 
dies are noticed in the river, which all 
summer long is haunted by anglers who 
cast their flies or troll for black bass. Two- 
thirds of the river pursues an undeviat- 
ing downward course, the other third 
runs backward. Lazy fishermen take a 
base advantage of this eddy, allowing it 
in the morning to carry them up-stream 
to the fishing grounds. At nightfall the 
main current takes them home again. 
During a temporary stay at Newark in 
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Every step of the way between Queens- 
ton—so named in honor of Queen Char- 
lotte—and Niagara is historic country. 
The cliff road, which skirts the high bank 
of the winding river, with glimpses of the 
American shore on the right and an un- 
broken view of undulating meadows on 
the left, should become popular with 
coaching parties. Acres of wheat field 
stretch out toward the north and west. 

But a few short hours after leading his 
hastily summoned militia up Queenston 
Heights, with the cry, ‘‘Push on, York 
Volunteers! !” Sir Isaac Brock again ‘passed 
over this road, when his body, with that of 
his brave aide- de-camp, was brought back, 
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THORN-TREES NEAR NIAGARA. 


1804, Tom Moore used every day to stroll 
up the road on the river-bank as far as an 
old oak-tree which stood midway in the 
path. Moved one afternoon by the sound 
of a woodpecker tapping at the bark over 
his head, he was inspired to write the bal- 
lad beginning: 


“T knew by the smoke that so gracefully curled 

Above the green elms that a cottage was near, 

And I said, “Te there’s peace to be found in the 
world, 

A a that was humble might hope for it 
lere,’ 


the enemies’ minute-guns all along the 
opposite river-bank firing a salute of re- 
spect. Hither from Kingston came in 
1792 Prince Edward, Duke of Kent, father 
of Queen Victoria. Landed at Newark by 
a pleasure schooner, he was received by a 
salute of guns and entertained at Navy 
Hall. From thence the royal party wound 
their way on horseback by the narrow 
river road to the falls. Returning, they 
were entertained with a war-dance by the 
Mohawks, headed by Brant himself. 

We approach the beautiful town of 
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Niagara through an aromatic pine forest, 
which is succeeded by an oak wood, ‘‘ Para- 
dise Grove,” under whose lordly arcades 
picnic parties from all the surrounding 
country hold high revel in midsummer. 
Beyond is an open heath, on the edge 
of which stand, ‘‘ outlawed, lonely, and 
apart,” a picturesque clump of thorn-trees. 
One of the best known writers of the Do- 
minion, and author of that powerful his- 
torical romance Le Chien d’Or, Mx. Wil- 
liam Kirby, a resident of Niagara, traces 
the planting of these trees as far back as 
to the period of the French occupation of 
Fort Niagara. In oneof his series of Cana- 
dian idyls the poet beautifully relates how 
under the oldest of these French thorns, 
‘In a grave made wide enough for two,” 
sleep a once gay cavalier of Roussillon, 
and a fair dame of Quebec whose bright 
eyes caused him to forget his chatelaine in 
Avignon. 

Niagara is the Plymouth Rock of Up- 
per Canada, and was once its proud capi- 
tal city. Variously known in the past as 
Loyel Village, Butlersbury, Nassau, and 
Newark, it had a daily paper as early as 
1792, and was a military post of distine- 
tion before the present century, its real 
beginnings, however, being contemporane- 
ous with the war of independence. Here, 
within two short hours’ ride of the most 
populous and busy city of western New 
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York, typical of the material 
forces that have moulded the 
nineteenth century, we come 
upon a spot of intensest quiet, in 
the shadow of whose ivy-mantled 
church tower sleep trusted ser- 
vants of the Georges, Tories and 
their Indian allies. 

The place has been overtaken 
by none of that unpicturesque 
commercial prosperity which fur- 
ther up the frontier threatens to 
destroy all the natural beauties 
of the river-banks. 

The Welland Canal and the 
Grand Trunk and Great Western 
railway systems diverted from 
Niagara the great part of the 
carrying trade, and with it that 
growth and activity which have 
signalized the neighboring cities 
of Canada. ‘Refuse the Wel- 
land Canal entrance to your 
town,” said the commissioners, 
“and the grass will grow in your 
streets.” The prediction has been 
realized. St. Catharines is a flourishing 
neighbor, while Niagara, with a harbor 
in which the navy of England might 
ride, sees her main thoroughfares a com- 
mon pasture. Cows crop the turf up 
to the door-steps of the brass-knockered, 
wide-windowed houses, and the classic 
goose roams at will through the town. 
The alleged business part of the village 
centres around the post-office. 

The rush of business, however, is never 
such, even in the season of the summer 
boarder, as to prevent the proprietor of 
one of the most modern-looking of shops 
in the town from turning the key in the 
lock at high noon while he goes home to 
dinner. 

The public business street bisects the 
town, and there are about five hundred 
acres of government land in two expan- 
sive commons lying on either side of the 
village, north and south. During the pe- 
riod of our visit a brigade of the red-coated 
militia of the Dominion was encamped on 
the breezy southern heath, just on the 
outskirts of the leafy colonnades of Para- 
dise Grove, on the bluff opposite Youngs- 
town. ‘The unwonted bustle and stir cre- 
ated by the militia of the Dominion in the 
sleepy old town made it the more easy to 
summon a picture of that remote past 
when Niagara, then Newark, figured as a 
gay frontier military post. 
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NIAGARA FALLS FROM GOAT ISLAND. 
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INTERIOR OF ST, MARK’S CHURCH. 


Here Governor Simcoe opened the first 
Upper Canadian Legislature; and later, 
from here General Brock planned the de- 
fence of Upper Canada. While the cities 
of western New York, which have now 
far eclipsed it, were rude log settlements, 
at Newark some little attempt was made 
at decorum and society. 

Guests from the ‘‘ Royal” stroll fre- 
quently to the grassy ramparts of old Fort 
George, whose irregular outlines are still 
to be traced upon the open plains which 
now surround it. Here landed, in 1783- 
84, ten thousand United Empire Loyalists, 
who, to keep inviolate their oaths of alle- 
giance to the King, quitted their freeholds 
and positions of trust and honor in the 
States to begin life anew in the unbroken 
wilds of Upper Canada. 

History has made us somewhat familiar 
with the settlement of Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick by the expatriated Loyal- 
ists. Little has been written of the suf- 
ferings and privations endured by “the 
makers” of Upper Canada. With the 
present revival of interest in American 
history it is singular that writers do not 
awaken a curiosity about the Loyalists of 





the Revolution. Students and special- 
ists who have investigated the story of 
a flight equalled only by that of the 
Huguenots after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, have been led to admire 
the spirit of unselfish patriotism which 
led over one hundred thousand fugi- 
tives to self-exile. While the Pilgrim 
Fathers came to America leisurely, bring- 
ing their household goods and their char- 
ters with them, the United Empire Loy- 
alists, it has been well said, ‘‘ bleeding 
with the wounds of seven years of war, 
left ungathered the crops of their rich 
farms on the Mohawk and in New Jer- 
sey, and, stripped of every earthly posses- 
sion, braved the terrors of the unbroken 
wilderness from the Mohawk to Lake On- 
tario.” Inhabited to-day by the descend- 
ants of these pioneers, the old-fashioned 
loyalty and conservatism of the Niagara 
district is the more conspicuous by con- 
trast with neighboring republicanism over 
the river. 

Near Fort George, less than a century 
ago, stood the first Parliament House of 
Upper Canada—a building rude in com- 
parison with the massive pile, the Bishop’s 
Palace, used for a similar purpose at Que- 
bee, but memorable for one at least of the 
many liberal laws its homespun repre- 
sentatives enacted. Here, seventy years 
before President Lincoln’s Emancipation 
Proclamation, the first United Empire 
Loyalist Parliament, like the embattled 
farmers at Concord, ‘‘ fired a shot heard 
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yound the world.” For one of the first 


measures of the exiled patricians was to 
pass an act forbidding slavery. Few read- 
ers know that at Newark, now Niagara, 
Ontario, was enacted that law by which 
Canada became not only the first coun- 
try in the world to abolish slavery, but, 
as such, a safe refuge for the fugitive 
slaves from the Southern States. 

After much hesitation and perplexity, 
Governor Simcoe decided to fix the seat 
of government at Newark, where a small 
frame house served him for the Execu- 
tive residence as well as the Parliament 
building. Traces ofthe fish ponds which 
surrounded it may still be detected in the 
green depressions of the river-bank where 
it stood. A. landed gentleman and a 
member of the British House of Com- 
mons, Governor Simcoe yoluntarily re- 
linquished the luxuries of his beautiful 
English home and estates to bury himself 
in the wilderness, and use his executive 
powers for the service of his country in 
establishing the government of Canada 
on broad and secure foundations. We 
read of the first Governor of Upper Cana- 
da that he lived in a noble and hospitable 
manner, ‘‘ without pride.” 

His guard consisted of four 


With the sweet chimes from its belfry 
tower pealing out across the village park, 
where a flock of lambs are cropping the 
turf up to the hedee-rows, every visitor, 
when first he comes in sight of St. Mark’s 
gray buttresses, must echo Dean Stanley’s 
involuntary exclamation, ‘‘ Why, this is 
old England right over again!” Sur- 
rounded by a church-yard full of moss- 
grown tombstones, and shaded by droop- 
ing elms, the air sweet in spring-time 
with the scent of wild flowers, St. Mark’s 
is the very picture of an English country 
church. Entering the dim, quiet interi- 
or, the legend ‘‘Fear God! honour the 
King!” carved on a mural tablet, greets 
the eye, to renew the impression of the 
Christian patriotism which animated the 
early settlers of the town. This stone is 
to the memory of Colonel John Butler, of 
Butler’s Rangers, his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner for Indian Affairs, and of Wvyo- 
ming Massacre memory. He was the 
founder of St. Mark’s Church. The parish 
register contains this record of his death: 


“1796. May 15.—Col. John Butler, of the Ran- 
gers. (My patron.) Robert Addison, min’r of Ni- 
agara,”” 





soldiers, who came from 
Fort George, close by, ev- 
ery morning, and return- 
ed thither in the evening. 
Mrs. Simeoe not only per- 
formed the duties of wife 
and mother, but acted as 
her husband’s secretary. 
She was a gifted draughts- 
woman, and her maps and 
plans served Governor Sim- 
coe in laying out the towns 
of the new colony. 

Facing Fort George and 
the site of the old Parlia- 
ment building is a low red 
brick cottage where the ex- 
President of the Confeder- 
ate States, Jefferson Davis, 
lived for some time as the 
guest of Senator Mason. 
Niagara was a famous re- 
sort for the Confederate 
leaders, and a pretty domi- 
cile on the ridge overlook- 
ing the lake is pointed out 
as having been the abode 

















of General Breckinridge 
in 1864. 
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MISS RYE’S ORPHANAGE. 


Revered in Canada, it is a gratifying 
fact that more recent investigation has 
proved much of the obloquy cast upon 
Colonel Butler by earlier writers of Amer- 
ican history to have been due to the heat- 
ed partisan prejudice of that time. 

Few churches in America can boast so 
many quaint and peculiar tablets as St. 
Mark’s. One is to the memory of an offi- 
cer who “‘served in most of the glorious 
actions of the Peninsular war.” <A gal- 
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lery supported by 
slender pillars 
runs around the 
church, and the 
high square box 
pews are curtain- 
ed in red. The 
neutral tints of 
the stained glass 
in the chancel 
windows, harmo- 
nizing well with 
the faded quaint- 
ness of the gray 
interior, are a re- 
lief to the eye ina 
day when every 
railway waiting 
station and taw- 
dry cottage flares 
with the gaudy 
hues of cheap col- 
ored glass. Es- 
tablished in 1792, 
the parish has had but three rectors since 
the beginning. The church itself, the old- 
est but one in Upper Canada, was built 
in 1802. 

The names in the earlier pages of the 
register represent the different nationali- 
ties which made up the motley population 
of astirring frontier town—English, Irish, 
Scotch, French, Indians, and negroes, 
with a generous sprinkling of Tories from 
the Hudson and Mohawk. Colonel But- 
ler’s importance as the first citizen of the 
town is indicated from the beginning to 
the record of his death in the number of 
parents who paid him the compliment of 
calling their children after him. His 
namesakes in Upper Canada at that time 
were a progeny scarcely less numerous 
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FORT NIAGARA. 
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than George Washington’s across the 
border. 

On the outskirts of the town stands a 
large, square, yellow, brick house, man- 
tled in ivy and clematis. Its broad and 
spacious porch looks upon an old-fashion- 
ed garden and orchard. Approaching it 
by the country road that leads off from 
the town, past detached villas, the green 
common, and oyer an old stone bridge, 
one sees shy, curious little faces peering 
out through the fence pickets. For it is 
here, under the name of ‘‘Our Western 
Home,” that Miss Rye, one of the most 
distinguished of England’s women phi- 
lanthropists, has established her famous 
orphanage. Since 1869, when the house, 
formerly the old Niagara County jail, was 
opened, over 2000 London waifs, ranging 
in age from 2 to 16, have found a home 
under this roof. Three parties of children 
are sent out from England annually, the 
cost of transportation not exceeding 12 or 
15 pounds sterling for each child, this sum 
including all expenses from the moment 
of rescue in London until the girl is 
housed in the orphanage across the ocean. 
These children have been adopted by fam- 
ilies in Ontario, and with scarcely an ex- 
ception make good, industrious women. 

Old Fort Mississauga, its walls, 


“Thick as a feudal keep, with loop-holes slashed,” 


lies to the northeast of the town of Niaga- 
ra, on a bluff above the lake, and in the 
nooks and crannies of its ruined arches 
innumerable pigeons nest. Built from 
the ruins of the ancient town, it serves to 
keep in mind traditions of that bleak De- 
cember’s night when the 400 inhabitants 
of the little settlement were turned into 
the streets to brave the ice and snow of a 
Canadian winter. To England, then ab- 
sorbed in a deadly struggle with Napo- 
leon, this frontier war of 1812 was as no- 
thing in comparison with the mightier 
issue at stake, but of vital moment to the 
pioneers fleeing from the whirlwind of fire 
and sword which, beginning with Newark, 
swept the whole frontier, to culminate in 
the burning of Buffalo, then the largest 
settlement on the Niagara border. 
Exactly opposite is Fort Niagara, whose 
ramparts command a sweeping view of 
Lake Ontario, with distant glimpses of To- 
ronto when the atmosphere is clear. The 
history of Fort Niagara, knit up as it is 
with all America’s past, from before the 
time when the French king, dallying with 
Vou, LXXV.—No. 447,22 
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his favorites, thought this region valuable 
only for furs, down to the imprisonment of 
Morgan in 1828, in the low magazine near 
the river-bank, yet remains to be written. 
Its materials are rich and abundant, but 
they exist in scattered records and in ro- 
mantic stories handed down from genera- 
tion to generation among the old residents 
of the frontier. During a long period it 
was a little city in itself, and the most im- 
portant point west of Albany or south of 
Montreal. In the centre of the enclosure 
stood a cross eighteen feet high, with the 
inscription, ‘ Regnat, vincit, imperat, 
Christus,” and over the chapel was a large 
ancient dial to mark the course of the sun. 

It was in February, 1679, that La Salle, 
wanting to obtain supplies for his proposed 
ship the Griffon, then building at the 
mouth of the Cayuga, a creek a few miles 
above Niagara Falls, his bark wrecked, 
and the lake too rough for a winter’s voy- 
age by canoe or brigantine, set out on 
snow-shoes, with only two men as his com- 
panions, and a dog to draw his baggage, 
for Fort Frontenac, now Kingston. He 
had to travel over twenty leagues across 
the frozen surface of the snow, and Fa- 
ther Hennepin and Tonty accompanied 
him as far as Niagara. While there La 
Salle traced the outlines of the fortress, 
from whose lofty flag-staff now floats the 
emblem of the republic, but which, alter- 
nately owned by French and English, 
witnessed some of the most hard-fought 
engagements in their strife for mastery of 
the New World. 

No regular defensive work was con- 
structed on the site of La Salle’s rude 
stockade of 1679 until the Marquis de 
Nonville fortified the tongue of land, de- 
scribing it, in words equally true to-day, 
as the most beautiful, pleasing, and advan- 
tageous on the whole lake. Called at first 
Fort de Nonville, after the marquis, this 
name soon gave place to the more appro- 
priate one of Fort Niagara. Many inter- 
esting characters have at different periods 
made the fort their abode. In 1780 a 
handsome house within its enclosure was 
oceupied by Colonel Guy Johnson. It 
was also the home of both Butlers, father 
and son, as well as of Captain Joseph 
Brant. From here young Walter Butler 
marched to the Cherry Valley Massacre. 
Catharine Montour also, who was at both 
the Cherry Valley and Wyoming massa- 
cres, at one time took refuge with her two 
sons at Fort Niagara. 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


XXXIT. 


WE she entered Mrs. Mayering’s 
‘Y¥Y room Alice first saw the pictures, 
the bric-a-brac, the flowers, the dazzle of 
lights, and then the invalid propped 
among her pillows, and vividly expectant 
of her. She seemed all eager eyes to the 
girl, aware next of the strong resemblance 
to Dan in her features, and of the careful 
toilet the sick woman had made for her, 
To youth all forms of suffering are ab- 
horrent, and Alice had to hide a repug- 
nance at sight of this spectre of what had 
once been a pretty woman. Through the 
egotism with which so many years of flat- 
tering subjection in her little world had 
armed her, Mrs. Mavering probably did 
not feel the girl’s shrinking, or, if she did, 
took it for the natural embarrassment 
which she would feel. She had satisfied 
herself that she was looking her best, and 
that her cap and the lace jacket she wore 
were very becoming, and softened her 
worst points; the hangings of her bed 
and the richly embroidered crimson silk 
coyerlet were part of the coquetry of her 
costume, from which habit had taken all 
sense of ghastliness; she was proud of 
them, and she was not aware of the scent 
of drugs that insisted through the odor of 
the flowers. 

She lifted herself on her elbow as Dan 
approached with Alice, and the girl felt 
as if an intense light had been thrown 
upon her from head to foot in the moment 
of searching scrutiny that followed. The 
invalid’s set look broke into a smile, and 
she put out her hand, neither hot nor cold, 
but of a dry, neutral, spiritual tempera- 
ture, and pulled Alice down and kissed 
her. 

‘“Why, child, your hand’s like ice!” 
she exclaimed, without preamble. ‘‘ We 
used to say that came from a warm 
heart.” 

“T euess it comes from a cold grapery 
in this case, mother,” said Dan, with his 


laugh. ‘‘I’ve just been running Alice 
through it. And perhaps a little excite- 
ment—” 


‘““Bxcitement?’ echoed his mother. 
‘Cold grapery, I dare say, and very silly 
of you, Dan; but there’s no occasion for 
excitement, as if we were strangers. Sit 


down in that chair, my dear. And, Dan, 
you go round to the other side of the bed; 
I want Alice all to myself. I saw your 
photograph a week ago, and I’ve thought 
about you for ages since, and wondered 
whether you would approve of your old 
friend.” 

“Oh yes,” whispered the girl, suppress- 
ing a tremor; and Dan’s eyes were suf- 
fused with grateful tears at his mother’s 
graciousness. 

Alice’s reticence seemed to please the 
inyalid. ‘‘I hope you'll like all your old 
friends here; you’ve begun with the worst 
among us, but perhaps you like him the 
best because he’s the worst; J do.” 

‘“You may believe just half of that, 
Alice,” cried Dan, 

“Then believe the best half, or the 
half you like best,” said Mrs, Mavering. 
“There must be something good in him 
if you like him. Have they welcomed 
you home, my dear ?” 

“We've all made a stagger at it,” said 
Dan, while Alice was faltering over the 
words which were so slow to come. 

“Don’t try to answer my formal stu- 
pidities. You are welcome, and that’s 
enough, and more than enough of speech- 
es. Did you have a comfortable journey 
up ?” 

‘“Oh, very.” 

‘Was it cold 2?” 

‘‘Not at all. The cars were very hot.” 

‘“Have you had any snow yet at Bos- 
ton ?” 

‘*No, none at all yet.” 

‘*Now I feel that we're talking sense. 
I hope you found everything in your 
room? I can’t look after things as I 
would like, and so I inquire.” 


‘““There’s everything,” said Alice. 
“We're very comfortable.” 
“Tm very glad. I had Dan look; he’s 


my house-keeper; he understands me bet: 
ter than my girls; he’s like me, more. 
That's what males us so fond of each oth- 
er; it’s a kind of personal vanity. But 
he has his good points,Dan has. He’s 
very amiable, and I was too, at his age— 
and till I came here. But I’m not going 
to tell you of his good points; I dare say 
you’ve found them out. Ill tell you about 
his bad ones. He says you’re yery seri- 
ous. Are you?” She pressed the girl’s 
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hand, which she had kept in hers, and 
regarded her keenly. 

‘Alice dropped her eyes at the odd ques- 
tion. ‘I don’t know,” she faltered. 
‘* Sonmetimes.” 

“Well, that’s good. Dan’s frivolous.” 

“Oh, sometimes—only sometimes!” he 
interposed. 

‘He's frivolous, and he’s very light- 
minded; but he’s none the worse for 
that.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Dan; and Alice, 
still puzzled, laughed provisionally. 

“No; I want you to understand that. 
He’s light-hearted too, and that’s a great 
thing in this world. If you're serious 
yowll be apt to be heavy-hearted, and 
then you'll find Dan of use. And I hope 
he’ll know how to turn your seriousness 
to account too. He needs something to 
keep him down—to keep him from blow- 
ing away. Yes, it’s very well for people 
to be opposites. Only they must under- 
stand each other. If they do that, then 
they get along. Light-heartedness or 
heavy-heartedness comes to the same 
thing if they know how to use it for each 
other. You see, I’ve got to be a great 
philosopher lying here ; nobody dares 
contradict me or interrupt me when I’m 
constructing my theories, and so I get 
them perfect.” 

“T wish I could hear them all,” said 
Alice, with sincerity that made Mrs. Mav- 
ering laugh as light- heartedly as Dan 
himself, and that seemed to suggest the 
next thing to her. 

‘You can for the asking, almost any 
time. Ave you a very truthful person, 
my dear? Don’t take the trouble to deny 
it if you are,” she added, at Alice’s stare. 
‘You see I’m not at all conventional, 
and you needn't be. Come! tell the truth 
for once, at any rate. Are you habitually 
truthful 2” 

‘“Yes, I think I am,” said Alice, still 
staring. 

‘‘Dan’s not,” said his mother, quietly. 

_“Oh, see here, now, mother! Don’t 
give me away!” 

‘‘Hfe’ll tell the truth in extremity, of 
course, and he’ll tell it if it’s pleasant, al- 
ways; but if you don’t expect much more 
of him you won’t be disappointed; and 
you can make him of great use.” 

“You see where I got it, anyway, Alice,” 
said Dan, laughing across the bed at her. 

‘Yes, you got it from me: Lown it. A 
great part of my life was made up of mak- 
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ing life pleasant to others by fibbing. I 
stopped it when I came here.” 

“Oh, not altogether, mother!” urged 
her son. ‘‘ You mustn’t be too hard on 
yourself.” 

She ignored his interruption. ‘‘ You'll 
find Dan a great conyenience with that 
agreeable habit of his. You can get him 
to make all your verbal excuses for you 
(he'll do it beautifully), and dictate all the 
thousand and one little lying notes you'll 
have to write; he won’t mind it in the 
least, and it will save you a great wear 
and tear of conscience.” 

‘“Go on, mother, go on,” said Dan, 
with delighted eyes that asked of Alice if 
it were not all perfectly charming. 

‘* And you can come in avith your ha- 
bitual truthfulness where Dan wouldn't 
know what to do, poor fellow. You'll 
have the moral courage to come right to 
the point when he would like to shilly- 
shally, and you can be frank while he’s 
trying to think how to make y-e-s spell 
no.” 

‘“Any other little compliments, mo- 
ther ?” suggested Dan. 

‘*No,” said Mrs. Mavering;; ‘‘ that’s all. 
I thought I'd better have it off my mind; 
I knew you'd neyer get it off yours, and 
Alice had better know the worst. It 7s 
the worst, my dear, and if I talked of him: 
till doomsday I couldn’t say any more 
harm of him. I needn’t tell you how 
sweet he is; you know that, ’m sure; but. 
you can’t know yet how gentle and for- 
bearing he is, how patient, how full of 
kindness to every living soul, how un- 
selfish, how—” 

She lost her voice. ‘‘Oh, come now, 
mother,” Dan protested, huskily. 

Alice did not say anything; she bent 
over, without repugnance, and gathered 
the shadowy shape into her strong young 
arms, and kissed the wasted face, whose 
unearthly coolness was like the leaf of a 
flower against her lips. ‘‘ He never gave 
me a moment’s trouble,” said the mother, 
‘‘and I’m sure he’ll make you happy. 
How kind of you not to be afraid of me—” 

‘* Afraid!” cried the girl, with passion- 
ate solemnity. ‘‘I shall never feel safe 
away from you!” : 

The door opened upon the sound of 
voices, and the others came in. 

Mrs. Pasmer did not wait for an intro- 
duction, but with an affectation of im- 
pulse which she felt Mrs. Mavering would 
penetrate and respect, she went up to the 
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bed and presented herself. Dan’s mother. 
smiled hospitably upon her, and they had 
some playful words about their children. 
Mrs. Pasmer neatly conveyed the regrets 
of her husband, who had hoped up to the 
last moment that the heavy cold he had 
taken would let him come with her; and 
the invalid made her guest sit down on 
the right hand of her bed, which seemed 
to be the place of honor, while her hus- 
band took Dan’s place on the left, and 
admired his wife’s skill in fence. At 
the end of her encounter with Mrs. Pas- 
mer she called out with her strong voice, 
““Why don’t you get your banjo, Molly, 
and play something ?” 

‘“A banjo? Oh, do!” cried Mrs. Pasmer. 
“Tt’s so picturesque and interesting! I 
heard that young ladies had taken it up, 
and I should so like to hear it!” She had 
turned to Mrs. Mavering again, and she 
now beamed winningly upon her. 

Alice regarded the girl with a puzzled 
frown as she brought her banjo in from 
another room and sat down with it. She 
relaxed the severity of her stare a little as 
Molly played one wild air after another, 
singing some of them with an evidence 
of training in her naive effectiveness. 
There were some Mexican songs which 
she had learned in a late visit to their 
country, and some creole melodies caught 
up in a winter’s sojourn in Louisiana. 
The elder sister accompanied her on the 
piano, not with the hard, resolute profi- 
ciency which one might have expected of 
Eunice Mavering, but with a sympathy 
which was perhaps the expression of her 
share of the family kindliness. 

‘““Your children seem to have been ev- 
erywhere,” said Mrs. Pasmer, with a sigh 
of flattering envy. ‘‘ Oh, you’re not go- 
ing to stop!” she pleaded, turning from 
Mrs. Mavering to Molly. 

“T think Dan had better do the rheu- 
matic uncle now,” said Eunice, from the 
piano. 

‘‘Oh yes! the rheumatic uncle—do,” 
said Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘We know the rheu- 
matic uncle,” she added, with a glance at 
Alice. Dan looked at her too, as if doubt- 
ful of her approval; and then he told in 
character a Yankee story which he had 
worked up from the talk of his friend the 
foreman. It made them all laugh. 

Mrs. Pasmer was the gayest; she let 
herself go, and throughout the evening 
she flattered right and left, and said, in 
her good-night to Mrs. Mavering, that she 
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had never imagined so delightful a time. 
“Oh, Mrs. Mavering, I don’t wonder your 
children love their home. It’s a revela- 
tion.” 


XXXIV. 

‘““She’s a cat, Dan,” said his mother, 
quietly, and not without liking, when he 
looked in for his good-night kiss after the 
rest were gone; ‘‘a perfect tabby. But 
your Alice is sublime.” 

“Oh, mother—” 

‘*She’s a little too sublime for me. 
you're young, and you can stand it.” 

Dan laughed with delight. ‘Yes, I 
think I can, mother. All I ask is the 
chance.” 

‘Oh, you’re very much in love, both of 
you; there’s no doubt about that. What 
I mean is that she’s very high strung, 
very intense. She has ideals—any one 
can. see that.” 

Dan took it all for praise. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
said, eagerly, ‘‘that’s what I told you. 
And that will be the best thing about it 
for me. I have no ideals.” 

“Well, you must find out what hers 
are, and live up to them.” 

‘Oh, there won’t be any trouble about 
that,” said Dan, buoyantly. 

‘You must help her to find them out 
too.” He look puzzled. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
expect the child to be too definite at first, 
nor to be always right, even when she’s 
full of ideals. You must be very patient 
with her, Dan.” 

‘Oh, I will, mother! You know that. 
How could I ever be impatient with 
Alice ?” 

‘“Very forbearing, and very kind, and 
indefatigably forgiving. Ask your fa- 
ther how to behave.” 

Dan promised to do so,with a laugh at 
the joke. It had never occurred to him 
that his father was particularly exempla- 
ry in these things, or that his mother 
idolized him for what seemed to Dan sim- 
ply a matter-of-course endurance of her 
sick whims and freaks and moods. He 
broke forth into a vehement protest of his 
good intentions, to which his mother did 
not seem very attentive. After a while 
she asked, 

‘Ts she always so silent, Dan?” 

“Well, not with me, mother. Of 
course she was a little embarrassed; she 
didn’t know exactly what to say, I sup- 
pose—” 


But 
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‘Oh, I rather liked that. At least she 
isn’t a rattle-pate. And we shall get ac- 
quainted; we shall like each other. She 
will understand me when you bring her 
home here to live with us, and—” 

‘* Yes,” said Dan, rising rather hastily, 
and stooping over to his mother. ‘‘?’m 
not going to let you talk any more now, 
or we shall have to suffer for it to-mor- 
row night.” 

He got gayly away before his mother 
could amplify a suggestion which spoiled 
a little his pleasure in the praises—he 
thought they were unqualified and enthu- 
siastic praises—she had been heaping upon. 
Alice. He wished to go to bed with them 
all sweet and unalloyed in his thought, 
to sleep, to dream upon his perfect tri- 
umph. 

Mrs. Pasmer was a long time in un- 
dressing, and in calming down after the 
demands which the different events of the 
evening had made upon her resources. 

“Tt has certainly been a very mixed 
evening, Alice,” she said, as she took the 
pins out of her back hair and let it fall; 
and she continued to talk as she went 
back and forth between their rooms. 


‘“What do you think of banjo-playing’ 


for young ladies? Isn’t it rather rowdy ? 
Decidedly rowdy, J think. And Dan’s 
Yankee story! I expected to see the old 
gentleman get up and perform some 
trick.” 

‘‘T suppose they do it to amuse Mrs. 
Mavering,” said Alice, with cold dis- 
pleasure. 

‘* Oh, it’s quite right,” tittered Mrs. Pas- 
mer. ‘‘It would be as much as their lives 
are worth if they didn’t. You can see 
that she rules them with a rod of iron. 
What a will! I’m glad yow’re not going 
to come under her sway; I really think 
you couldn’t be safe from her in the same 
hemisphere; it’s well you’re going abroad 
at once. They’re a very self-concentrated 
family, don’t you think—very self-satis- 
fied? Of course that’s the danger of liy- 
ing off by themselves as they do: they 
get to thinking there’s nobody else in the 
world. You would simply be absorbed 
by them; it’s a hair-breadth escape. How 
splendidly Dan contrasts with the others! 
Oh, he’s delightful; he’s a man of the 
world. Give me the world, after all! 
And he’s so considerate of their rustic 
conceit! What a house! It’s perfectly 
baronial—and ridiculous. In any other 
country it would mean something—socie- 
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ty, entertainments, troops of guests; but 
here it doesn’t mean anything but money. 
Not that money isn’t a very good thing; 
I wish we had more of it. But now you 
see how very little it can do by itself. 
You looked very well, Alice, and behaved 
with great dignity; perhaps too much. 
You ought to enter a little more into the 
spirit: of things, even if you don’t respect 
them. That oldest girl isn’t particularly 
pleased, I fancy, though it doesn’t matter 
really.” 

Alice replied to her mother from time 
to time with absent yeses and noes; she 
sat by the window looking out on the hill- 
side lawn before the house; the moon had 
risen, and poured a flood of snowy light 
over it, in which the cold statues dimly 
shone, and the firs, in clumps and singly, 
blackened with an inky solidity. Beyond 
wandered the hills, their bare pasturage 
broken here and there by blotches of 
woodland. 

After her mother had gone to bed she 
turned her light down and resumed her 
seat by the window, pressing her hot fore- 
head against the pane, and losing all sense 
of the scene without in the whirl of her 
thoughts. 

After this evening of gay welcome in 
Dan’s family, and those moments of ten- 
derness with him, her heart was troubled. 
She now realized her engagement as some- 
thing exterior to herself and her own fam- 
ily, and confronted for the first time its 
responsibilities, its ties, and its claims. It 
was not enough to be everything to Dan; 
she could not be that unless she were 
something to his family. She did not 
realize this vividly, but with the remote- 
ness which all verities except those of 
sensation have for youth. 

Her uneasiness was full of exultation, 
of triumph; she knew she had been ad- 
mired by Dan’s family, and she experi- 
enced the sweetness of haying pleased 
them for his sake; his happy eyes shone 
before her; but she was touched in her 
self-love by what her mother had coarse- 
ly characterized in them. They had re- 
garded her liking them as a matter of 
course; his mother had ignored her even 
in pretending to decry Dan to her. But 
again this was very remote, very momen- 
tary. It was no nearer, no more lasting 
on the surface of her happiness, than the 
flying whiffs of thin cloud that chased. 
across the moon and lost themselves in 
the vast blue around it. 
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XXXY. 

People came to the first of Mrs. James 
Bellingham’s receptions with the expecta- 
tion of pleasure which the earlier recep- 
tions of the season awaken even in the 
oldest and wisest. But they tried to dis- 
semble their eagerness in a fashionable 
tardiness. ‘‘ We get later and later,” said 
Mrs. Brinkley to John Munt, as she sat 
watching the slow gathering of the crowd. 
By half past eleven it had not yet hidden 
Mrs. Bellingham, where she stood near 
the middle of the room, from the pleasant 
corner they had found after accidentally 
arriving together. Mr. Brinkley had not 
come; he said he might not be too old for 
receptions, but he was too good; in either 
case he preferred to stay at home. ‘‘We 
used to come at nine o’clock, and now we 
come at— I’m getting into a quotation 
from Mother Goose, I think.” 

“T thought it was Browning,” said 
Munt, with his witticism manner. Nei- 
ther he nor Mrs. Brinkley was particular- 
ly glad to be together, but at Mrs. James 
Bellingham’s it was well not to fling any 
companionship away till you were sure of 
something else. Besides, Mrs. Brinkley 
was indolent and good-natured, and Munt 
was active and good-natured, and they 
were well fitted to get on for ten or fifteen 
minutes. While they talked she kept an 
eye out for other acquaintance, and he 
stood alert to escape at the first chance. 
‘How is it we are here so early—or rather 
you are ?”’ she pursued, irrelevantly. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Munt, ac- 
cepting the implication of his superior 
fashion with pleasure. ‘‘I never mind 
being among the first. It’s rather inter- 
esting to see people come in—don’t you 
think ?” 

“That depends a good deal on the peo- 
ple. I don’t find a great variety in their 
smirks and smiles to Mrs. Bellingham; I 
seem to be doing them all myself. And 
there’s a monotony about their apprehen- 
sion and helplessness when they’re turned 
adrift that’s altogether too much like my 
own. No, Mr. Munt, I can’t agree with 
you that it’s interesting to see people come 
in. It’s altogether too autobiographical. 
What else have you to suggest ?” 

“Tm afraid I’m at the end of my 
string,” said Munt. ‘‘I suppose we shall 
see the Pasmers and young Mavering here 
to-night.” 

Mrs. Brinkley turned and looked sharp- 
ly at him. 
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“You've heard of the engagement ?” he 
asked. 

“No, decidedly, I haven’t. And after 
his flight from Campobello it’s the last 
thing I expected to hear of. When did it 
come out ?” 

“Only within a few days. 
been keeping it rather quiet. 
mer told me herself.” 

Mrs. Brinkley gave herself a moment 
for reflection. ‘‘ Well, if he can stand it, 
I suppose I can.” 

“That isn’t exactly what people are 
saying to Mrs. Pasmer, Mrs. Brinkley,” 
suggested Munt, with his humorous man- 
ner. 

‘‘T dare say they’re trying to make her 
believe that her daughter is sacrificed. 
That’s the way. But she knows better.” 

‘“There’s no doubt but she’s informed 
herself. She put me through my cate- 
chism about the Maverings the day of the 
picnic down there.” 

“Do you know them ?” 

‘Bridge Mayering and I were at Har- 
vard together.” 

‘‘Tell me about them.” Mrs. Brinkley 
listened to Munt’s praises of his old friend 
with an attention superficially divided 
with the people to whom she bowed and 
smiled. The room was filling up. ‘‘ Well,” 
she said at the end, ‘‘he’s a sweet young 
fellow. I hope he likes his Pasmers.” 

““T ouess there’s no doubt about his lik- 
ing one of them—the principal one.” 

“Yes, if she zs the principal one.” 
There was an implication in everything 
she said that Dan Mayering had been 
hoodwinked by Mrs. Pasmer. Mature la- 
dies always like to imply something of 
the sort in these cases. They like to ig- 
nore the prime agency of youth and love, 
and pretend that marriage is a game that 
parents play at with us, as if we were in 
an old comedy; it is a tradition. ‘‘ Will 
he take her home to live 2?” 

“No. I heard that they’re all going 
abroad—for a year or two at least.” 

“Ah! I thought so,” eried Mrs. Brink- 
ley. She looked up with whimsical plea- 
sure in the uncertainty of an old gentle- 
man who was staring hard at her through 
his glasses. ‘‘ Well,” she said, with a 
pleasant sharpness, ‘““do you make me 
out?” 

“As nearly as my belief in your wis- 
dom will allow,” said the old gentleman, 
as distinctly as his long white mustache 
and an apparent absence of teeth behind 


They’ve. 
Mrs. Pas- 
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jt would let him. John Munt had eager- 
ly abandoned the seat he was keeping at 
Mrs. Brinkley’s side, and had launched 
himself into the thickening crowd. The 
old gentleman, who was lank and tall, 
folded himself down into it. He continued 
as tranquilly as if seated quite alone with 
Mrs. Brinkley, and not minding that his 
voice, with the senile crow in it, made itself 
heard by others. ‘‘I’m always surprised 
to find sensible people at these things 
of Jane’s. They’re most extraordinary 
things. Jane’s idea of society is to turn 
a herd of human beings loose in her 
house, and see what will come of it. She 
has no more sense of hospitality or re- 
sponsibility than the Elements, or Divine 
Providence. You may come here and 
have a good time—if you can get it; she 
won't object; or you may die of solitude 
and inanition; she’d never know it. I 
don’t know but it’s rather sublime in her. 
It’s like the indifference of fate; but it’s 
rather rough on those who don’t under- 
stand it. She likes to see her rooms filled 
with pretty dresses, but she has no social 
instincts and no social inspiration what- 
ever. She lights and heats and feeds her 
guests, and then she leaves them to them- 
selves. She’s a kind woman, Jane is, a 
very good-natured woman, and I really 
think she'd be grieved if she thought any 
one went away unhappy, but-she does no- 
thing to make them at home in her house 
—absolutely nothing.” 

“Perhaps she does all they deserve for 
them. I don’t know that any one ac- 
quires merit by coming to an evening 
party; and it’s impossible to be personally 
hospitable to everybody in such a crowd.” 

“Yes, ve sometimes taken that view 
of it. And yet if you ask a stranger to 
your house, you establish a tacit under- 
standing with him that you won’t forget 
him after you have him there. I like to go 
about and note the mystification of stran- 
gers who’ve come here with some notion 
of a little attention. It’s delightfully 
poignant; I suffer with them; it’s a cheap 
luxury of woe; I follow them through all 
the turns and windings of their experi- 
ence. Of course the theory is that being 
turned loose here with the rest, they may 
speak to anybody; but the fact is they 
can’t. Sometimes I should like to hail 
some of these unfriended spirits, but I 
haven't the courage. I’m not individual- 
ly bashful, but I have a thousand years 
of Anglo-Saxon civilization behind me. 
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T’ve just seen two pretty women cast away 
in acorner, and clinging to a small water- 
color on the wall with a show of interest 
that would melt a heart of stone. Why do 
you come, Mrs. Brinkley? Ishould really 
like to know. You're not obliged to.” 

‘‘No,” said Mrs. Brinkley, lowering her 
voice instinctively, as if to bring his 
down. ‘‘I suppose I come from force of 
habit. I’ve been coming a long time, 
you know. Why do you come ?” 

‘““Because I can’t sleep. If I could 
sleep, I should be at home in bed.” A 
weariness came into his thin face and dim 
eyes that was pathetic, and passed into a 
whimsical sareasm. ‘‘I’m not one of the 
great leisure class, you know, that volun- 
tarily turns night into day. Do you know 
what I go about saying now ?” 

‘‘Something amusing, I suppose.” 

‘“You’d better not be so sure of that. 
I’ve discovered a fact, or rather I’ve for- 
mulated an old one. Tve always been 
troubled how to classify people here, there 
are so many exceptions; and I’ve ended 
by broadly generalizing them as women 
and men.” 

Mrs. Brinkley was certainly amused at 
this. ‘‘It seems to me that there you’ve 
been anticipated by nature—not to men- 
tion art.” 

“Oh, not in my particular view. The 
women in America represent the aristoc- 
racy which exists everywhere else in both 
sexes. You are born to the patrician lei- 
sure; you have the accomplishments and 
the clothes and manners and ideals; and 
we men are a natural commonalty, born 
to business, to newspapers, to cigars, and 
horses. This natural female aristocracy of 
ours establishes the forms, usages, places, 
and times of society. The epicene aris- 
tocracies of other countries turn night 
into day in their social pleasures, and our 
noblesse sympathetically follows their ex- 
ample. You ladies, who can lie till noon 
next day, come to Jane’s reception at elev- 
en o'clock, and you drag along with you 
a herd of us brokers, bankers, merchants, 
lawyers, and doctors, who must be at our 
offices and counting -rooms before nine 
in the morning. The hours of us work- 
people are regulated by the wholesome 
industries of the great democracy which 
we're a part of; and the hours of our 
wives and daughters by the deleterious 
pleasures of the Old World aristocracy. 


That’s the reason we’re not all at home in 
bed.” 
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“T thought you were not at home in 
bed because you couldn’t sleep.” 

“T know it. And you’ye no idea how 
horrible a bed is that you can’t sleep in.” 
The old man’s voice broke in a tremor, 
“ Ah, it’s a bed of torture! I spend many 
a wicked hour in mine, envying St. Law- 
rence his gridiron. But what do you 
think of my theory ?” 

‘“‘It’sa very pretty theory. My only ob- 
jection to it is that it’s too flattering. You 
know I rather prefer to abuse my sex; 
and to be set up as a natural aristocracy 
—I don’t know that I can quite agree to 
that, even to account satisfactorily for my 
being at your sister-in-law’s reception.” 

““Youw’re too modest, Mrs. Brinkley.” 

“No, really. There ought to be some 
men among us—men without morrows. 
Now why don’t you and-my husband set 
an example to your sex? Why don’t you 
relax your severe sense of duty? Why 
need you insist upon being at your offices 
every morning at nine? Why don’t you 
fling off these habits of life-long industry, 
and be gracefully indolent in the interest 
of the higher civilization ?” 

Bromfield Corey looked round at her 
with a smile of relish for her satire. Her 
husband was a notoriously lazy man, who 
had chosen to live restrictedly upon an 
inherited property rather than increase it 
by the smallest exertion. 

“Do you think we could get Andy 
Pasmer to join us ?” 

“*No, I can’t encourage you with that 
idea. You must get on without Mr. Pas- 
mer; he’s going back to Europe with his 
son-in-law.” 

‘‘Do you mean that their girl’s married?” 

““No—engaged. It’s just out.” 

“Well, I must say Mrs. Pasmer has 
made use of her time.” He too liked to 
imply that it was all an effect of her ma- 
nceuvring, and that the young people had 
nothing to do with it; this survival from 
European fiction dies hard. ‘‘ Who is the 
young man ?” 

Mrs. Brinkley gave him an account of 
Dan Mavering as she had seen him at 
Campobello, and of his family as she just 
heard of them. ‘‘Mr. Munt was telling 
me about them as you came up.” 

“Why, was that John Munt ?” 

“Yes; didn’t you know him ?” 

‘‘No,” said Corey, sadly. ‘“‘I don’t 
know anybody nowadays. I seem to be 
going to pieces every way. I don’t call 
sixty-nine such a very great age.” 
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“Not at all!” cried Mrs. Brinkley. ‘I’m 
fifty-four myself, and Brinkley’s sixty.” 

“But I feel a thousand years old. I 
don’t see people, and when I do I don’t 
know ’em. My head’s in a cloud.” He 
let it hang heavily; then he lifted it, and 
said: ‘‘He’s a nice, comfortable fellow, 
oy is. Why didn’t he stop and talk a 

it 2” 

“Well, Munt’s modest, you know; and 
I suppose he thought he might be the third 
that makes company a crowd. Besides, 
nobody stops and talks a bit at these 
things. They’re afraid of boring or being 
bored.” 

“Yes, they’re all in as unnatural a 
mood as if they were posing for a photo- 
graph. I wonder who invented this sort 
of thing? Do you know,” said the old 
man, ‘‘that I think it’s rather worse with 
us than with any other people? We'’rea 
simple, sincere folk, domestic in our in- 
stincts, not gregarious or frivolous in any 
way; and when we're wrenched away 
from our firesides, and packed in our best 
clothes into Jane’s gilded saloons, we feel 
vindictive; we feel wicked. When the 
Boston being abandons himself—or her- 
self—to fashion, she suffers a depravation 
into something quite lurid. She has a 
bad conscience, and she hardens her heart 
with talk that’s tremendously cynical. It’s 
amusing,” said Corey, staring round him 
purblindly at the groups and files of peo- 
ple surging and eddying past the corner 
where he sat with Mrs. Brinkley. 

‘““No; it’s shocking,” said his compan- 


ion. ‘At any rate, you mustn’t say such 
things, even if you think them. I can’t 
let you go too far, you know. These 


young people think it heavenly, here.” 
She took with him the tone that elderly 
people use with those older than them- 
selves who haye begun to break; there 
were authority and patronage in it. At 
the bottom of her heart she thought that 
Bromfield Corey should not have been al- 
lowed to come; but she determined to keep 
him safe and harmless as far as she could. 
From. time to time the crowd was a 
stationary mass in front of them; then 
it dissolved and flowed away, to gather 
anew; there were moments when the floor 
near them was quite vacant; then it was 
inundated again with silken trains. From 
another part of the house came the sound 
of music, and most of the young people 
who passed went two and two, as if they 
were partners in the dance, and had come 
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out of the ball-room between dances. 
There was a good deal of nervous talk, 
politely subdued, among them; but it was 
not the note of unearthly rapture which 
Mrs. Brinkley’s conventional claim had 
implied; it was self-interested, eager, anx- 
ious; and was probably not different from 
the voice of good society anywhere. 
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“Why, there’s Dan Mavering now!” 
said Mrs. Brinkley, rather to herself than 
to her companion. ‘‘ And alone!” 

Dan’s face showed above most of the 
heads and shoulders about him; it was 
flushed, and looked troubled and excited. 
He caught sight of Mrs. Brinkley, and 
his eyes brightened joyfully. He slipped 
quickly through the crowd, and bowed 
over her hand, while he stammered out, 
without giving her a chance for reply till 
the end: ‘Oh, Mrs. Brinkley, ’'m so glad 
to see you! I’m going—I want to ask a 
great favor of you, Mrs. Brinkley. I want 
to bring—I want to introduce some friends 
of mine to you—some ladies, Mrs. Brink- 
ley; very nice people I met last summer at 
Portland. Their father—General Wrayne 
—has been building some railroads down 
Hast, and they’re very nice people; but 
they don’t know any one—any ladies—and 
they’ve been looking at the pictures ever 
since they came. They’re very good pic- 
tures; but it isn’t an exhibition!’ He 
broke down with a laugh. 

‘“Why, of course, Mr. Mavering; I 
shall be delighted,” said Mrs. Brinkley, 
with a hospitality rendered reckless by 
her sympathy with the young fellow. 
“By all means!” 

“Oh, thanks!—thank you ever so 
much!” said Dan. ‘‘TIl bring them to 
you—they’ll understand!” He slipped 
into the crowd again. 

Corey made an offer of going. 
Brinkley stopped him with her fan. 
—stay, Mr. Corey. Unless you wish to 
go. I fancy it’s the people you were 
talking about, and you must help me 
through with them.” 

“Task nothing better,” said the old 
man, unresentful of Dan’s having not 
even seemed to see him, in his generous 
preoccupation. ‘‘I should like to see how 
you'll get on, and perhaps I can be of use.” 

‘‘Of course you can—the greatest.” 

“But why hasn’t he introduced them 
to his Pasmers? What? Eh? Oh!” 


Mrs. 
‘No 
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Corey made these utterances in response 
to a sharper pressure of Mrs. Brinkley’s 
fan on his arm. 

Dan was opening a way through the 
crowd before them for two ladies, whom 
he now introduced. ‘‘Mrs. Frobisher, 
Mrs. Brinkley; and Miss Wrayne.” 

Mrs. Brinkley cordially gave her hand 
to the ladies, and said, ‘‘ May I introduce 
Mr. Corey ? Mr. Mavering, let me intro- 
duce you to Mr. Corey.” The old man 
rose and stood with the little group. 

Dan’s face shone with flattered pride 
and joyous triumph. He bubbled out. 
some happy incoherencies about the hon- 
or and pleasure, while at the same time 
he beamed with tender gratitude upon 
Mrs. Brinkley, who was behaving with 
a gracious, humorous kindliness to .the 
aliens cast upon her mercies. Mrs. Fro- 
bisher, after a half-hour of Boston soci- 
ety, was not that presence of easy gayety 
which crossed Dan’s path on the Portland 
pavement the morning of his arrival from 
Campobello; but she was still a hand- 
some, effective woman, of whom you 
would have hesitated to say whether she 
was showy or distinguished. Perhaps: 
she was a little of both, with an air of 
command bred of supremacy in frontier 
garrisons; her sister was like her in the 
way that a young girl may be like a young 
matron. They blossomed alike in the 
genial atmosphere of Mrs. Brinkley and 
of Mr. Corey. He began at once to make 
bantering speeches with them both. The 
friendliness of an old man and a stout 
elderly woman might not have been their 
ideal of success at an evening party, used 
as they were to the unstinted homage 
of young captains and lieutenants, but 
a brief experience of Mrs. Bellingham’s. 
hospitality must have taught them hu- 
mility; and when a stout, elderly gentle- 
man, whose baldness was still trying to. 
be blond, joined the group, the spectacle 
was not without its points of resemblance 
to a social ovation. Perhaps it was a 
Boston social ovation. 

“Hallo, Corey!” said this stout gen- 
tleman, whom Mrs. Brinkley at once in- 
troduced as Mr. Bellingham, and whose 
salutation Corey returned with a ‘‘ Hallo, 
Charles!” of equal intimacy. 

Mr. Bellingham caught at the name of 
Frobisher. ‘‘Mrs. Major Dick Frobisher ?” 

“Mrs. Colonel now, but Dick always,” 
said the lady, with immediate comradery. 


“Do you know my husband ?” 
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“‘T should think so!” said Bellingham; 
and a tallk of common interest and mutu- 
al reminiscence sprang up between them. 
Bellingham graphically depicted his meet- 
ing with Colonel Frobisher the last time 
he was out on the Plains, and Mrs. Fro- 
bisher and Miss Wrayne discovered to 
their great satisfaction that he was the 
brother of Mrs. Stephen Blake, of Omaha, 
who had come out to the fort once with 
her husband, and captured the garrison, 
as they said. Mrs. Frobisher accounted 
for her present separation from her hus- 
band, and said she had come on for a 
while to be with her father and sister, who 
both needed more looking after than the 
Indians. Her father had left the army, 
and was building railroads, 

Miss Wrayne, when she was not appeal- 
ed to for confirmation or recollection by 
her sister, was having a lively talk with 
Corey and Mrs. Brinkley; she seemed to 
enter into their humor; and no one paid 
much attention to Dan Mavering. He 
hung upon the outskirts of the little group, 
proffering unrequited sympathy and ap- 
plause; and at last he murmured some- 
thing about having to go back to some 
friends, and took himself off. Mrs. Fro- 
bisher and Miss Wrayne let him go with 
a certain shade—the lightest, and yet evi- 
dent—of not wholly satisfied pique: wo- 
men know how to accept a reparation on 
account, and without giving a receipt in 
full. 

Mrs. Brinkley gave him her hand with 
an effort of compassionate intelligence 
and appreciation of the sacrifice he must 
have made in leaving Alice. ‘‘May I con- 
gratulate you ?” she murmured. 

“Oh yes, indeed; thank you, Mrs. 
Brinkley,” he gushed, tremulously; and 
he pr eae her hand hard, and clung to it, 
as if he would like to take her with him. 
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Neither of the older men noticed his go- 
ing. They were both taken in their elder - 
ly way with these two handsome young 
women, and they professed regret — Bel- 
lin eham that his mother was not there, and 
Corey, that neither his wife nor daugh- 
ters had come, whom they might other: 
wise have intr oduced. They did not offer 
to share their acquaintance with any one 
else, but they made the most of it them- 
selves, as if knowing a good thing when 
they had it. Their devotion to Mrs. Fro- 
bisher and her sister heightened the curi- 
osity of such people as noticed it, but it 
would be wrong to say that it moved 
any in that self-limited company with a 
strong wish to know the ladies. The 
time comes to every man, no matter how 
great a power he may be in society, when 
the general social opinion retires him for 
senility, and this time had come for Brom- 
field Corey. He could no longer make 
or mar any success; and Charles Belling- 
ham was so notoriously amiable, so deeply 
compromised by his inveterate habit of 
liking nearly every one, that his notice 
could not distinguish or advantage a new- 
comer. 

He and Corey took the ladies down to 
supper. Mrs. Brinkley saw them there 
together, and a little later she saw old 
Corey wander off, forgetful of Miss 
Wrayne. She saw Dan Mavering, but 
not the Pasmers, and then, when Corey 
forgot Miss Wrayne, she saw Dan, for- 
Jorn and bewildered-looking, approach 
the girl, and offer her his arm for the re- 
turn to the drawing-room; she took it 
with a bright, cold smile, making white 
rings of ironical deprecation around the 
pupils of her eyes. 

‘“What is that poor boy doing, I won- 
der ?” said Mrs. Brinkley to herself. 


[vo BE CoNTINUED. ] 


A NATIVE PUBLISHING HOUSE IN INDIA, 
BY THE REY. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


HE natives of India are rapidly adopt- 
ing Western methods. In no respect 

is that fact more apparent than in the 
publication of books and serials. From 
the time when Carey landed in Calcutta, 
in the last decade of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and set up his printing-press in the 
little Danish suburb of Serampore, down 
to the present year, no Christian mission- 


ary has exhibited more energy and thrift 
than the Mohammedan and Hindu na- 
tives are now displaying for the propaga- 
tion of their faiths. 

The most striking illustration of this 
remarkable departure for strengthening 
the trembling fabric of the old religion 
of India is the great publishing house of 
Munshi Newal Kishore, in Lucknow. This 
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is the fourth city in size in India, and is 
well situated, as a distributing centre, not 
only for the whole valley of the Ganges, 
but for the entire Indian peninsula. Ki- 
shore is, first of all, a school-book publish- 
er. He seems to have the favor of the 
British government to a remarkable de- 
gree, and fills contracts for supplying 
books in the Indian tongues to schools in 
large portions of the Punjab. He is a 
Mohammedan, and makes no secret of it. 
But with the publisher’s instinct he keeps 
his religion in the background. He nev- 
er puts his faith at the top of his bill- 
heads. He is a broad man—broad in ev- 
erything except Christianity, and it is not 
likely that the Gospel has a more vigor- 
ous hater in the whole Gangetic Valley 
than this wily man. But he is no bigoted 
professional. Bitter hater as he is of Hin- 
duism and of all the numerous non-Mo- 
hammedan faiths, he seems as ready to 
publish books for the promotion of Brah- 
minism and of its rival faith, Buddhism, 
as to issue apologies and text-books in be- 
half of Islam. 

The Kishore publishing house is situ- 
ated on the Hazrat Gunge, the main street 
of Lucknow. The buildings are numer- 
ous, but low, mostly of one story, after 
the native fashion, and exceedingly plain. 
Many of them are mere sheds, where the 
work is done in full view of others on the 
premises. The roofs are of brick tiling. 
These buildings cover a vast space, which 
isdivided into many alleys and nondescript 
passageways, running at all angles with 
each other, and describing such curves as 
one can find in the denser parts of Liibeck 
or Nuremberg. I entered the premises by 
a long lane running at right angles from 
the main street. No one in passing along 
the street would suspect, unless he should 
turn into the lane, the number of men 
hard at work at the farther end, or the 
wonderful magnitude of their operations. 
The orders are constantly coming in from 
all India, and even from Afghanistan, 
Arabia, and Turkey in Europe. The many 
people engaged in carrying on this busi- 
ness have all they can do to fill the orders, 
and prepare for new ones on the way. 
Were the buildings covering such an area 
as this in Europe, and four or five stories 
high, yet turning out no more work than 
these primitive huts and sheds, their value 
could not be jess than a half million dol- 
lars. But the Rey. Dr. B. H. Badley, 
who has been kind enough to supplement 
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by correspondence the notes which I made 
on the spot, informs me that in Lucknow 
value those many buildings and the ground 
covered by them would not sell for more 


than about forty thousand dollars. The 
huts have no wooden floors. Mother 
Earth is the common resting-place. The 


men and boys in great numbers sit on 
the earthen floor in all possible positions, 
and carry on their work. They set type, 
read proof, and bind the sheets while sit- 
ting squat on the ground. 

There is a great disproportion between 
the amount of type and the volumes print- 
ed. While there is an immense quantity 
of type used in Kishore’s house, the litho- 
graphing of a whole book is a favorite 
procedure. I have a copy of the Koran, 
bought upon the premises, which is one 
foot long and eight inches broad, and Iam 
quite sure that not a type was used in the 
printing of it. The plates are lithographs, 
and of excellent finish. As this particu- 
lar volume was intended to be illustrated 
in colors, the difficulty was to supply the 
cuts. This, of course, could have been 
met by a separate impression. But that 
is not Kishore’s method. All these blanks 
are filled by colored illustrations applied 
by hand. These are quite rudely done, 
and yet the pictures are striking, and to 
an Oriental eye must be attractive. For 
the Koran which I bought, having three 
hundred and seventeen pages, with nu- 
merous manual illustrations, bound in 
full leather, the price was only two dol- 
lars and a half. 

But while a large portion of the work 
in this Mohammedan publishing house is 
done upon stone instead of type, there is 
also an immense amount of the usual 
type-setting and casting. The Arabic and 
some of the Hindu tongues are very fa- 
vorable for engraving on stone. The 
whole alphabet, in several cases, consists 
of curves which can be easily executed 
by sharp tools. But when it comes to 
the Roman letters—and Kishore has his 
abundant uses for printing even English 
books—this shrewd publisher uses type, 
and his capable artisans know how to 
prepare plates from it quite as well as the 
English or American founders. 

There are several press-rooms. In one 
of them I counted twenty-one presses, all 
worked by hand. It was almost impossi- 
ble to turn around in this crowded, stifling 
place. But each man knew his place and 
his work, and perfect order prevailed. 
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There is one department where engraving 
alone is carried on. This is on both stone 
and hard wood. The engraving stone is 
brought from Germany, is precisely the 
same as that used by the Leipsic engray- 
ers, and is constantly imported in large 
quantities. 

Nothing, however, is imported which 
can be produced in India. One would 
suppose that it would be safer and better 
to get the type from London. But Ki- 
shore has caught the trick of casting his 
own type, and here, in a special building, 
is the foundery where all his type is cast. 
One thing greatly surprised me—the ab- 
sence of power-presses. The presses are 
all of English make, but down to 1884 
they were still of primitive contrivance. 
I imagine that the cheapness of labor is 
the real solution of the question. In 
Lucknow skilled labor can be secured for 
about twenty cents a day. Where such 
a state of things exists there is little mo- 
tive for labor-saving machinery. I have 
learned, however, since leaving India, 
through the Rev. John Craven, the super- 
intendent of the Methodist Episcopal pub- 
lishing house in Caleutta, that Kishore 
is now making a new departure in the 
matter of power-presses. He is just now 
getting from England the most improved 
machinery, and it is most likely that 
while I am writing his establishment is 
being operated by steam. 

Much of even the literary department 
of the Kishore house is done within the 
premises. The only parallel to it I had 
ever seen was the Abbé Migne’s establish- 
ment in Paris, where even the editors of 
the complete editions of the Fathers pre- 
pared all their matter beneath the same 
roof under which the compositors did their 
work, the pressmen completed it, and the 
packers sent off the great folios into ev- 
ery land. The only building in Kishore’s 
house through which I was conducted 
that had a second story was the literary 
workshop. Here, by a not over-secure 
stairway, leading up from the outside, I 
found a group of quiet, grave, and steady 
workers. They were the editors and re- 
visers. They, like all Indians, sat upon 
the floor, and I must confess that they 
were the most dignified squatters whom it 
has ever been my privilege to meet. 

The store-rooms are one of the marvels 
in the Kishore house. The books are laid 
away, in sheets, in such great masses that 
they occupy entire buildings, and reach 
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from the floor to the rafters. These mag- 
azines are so closely packed that it was 
difficult to make our way through the cat- 
acomb. Neat placing there was none. 
The stacks were far from geometrical 
lines, and the dust was everywhere. There 
is no weather-boarding to the magazines, 
and the dampness during the summer 
monsoons must be fatal to a great deal 
of it. But the worst enemies of books in 
India are the white ants. They burrow 
during all seasons, and there is nothing 
which tc these industrious parasites is 
more toothsome than printed paper. 

The paper used by Kishore was former- 
ly brought in great quantities from Se- 
rampore; but latterly paper-mills have 
been started in Lucknow, so that the Se- 
rampore ware is no longer in use. Neavr- 
ly all the paper is slightly yellow, and is 
no doubt made of bamboo and palm fibre. 
It is very tough, though not pleasing to 
the eye or agreeable to the touch. 

In addition to Kishore’s publications in 
books and pamphlets, I must not forget 
that he also supplies the natives with a 
daily paper. This is only one depart- 
ment of his house, and has its own set of 
compositors, pressmen, and editors. It is 
an easy-going affair, but pays well. 

The kinds of books produced in this 
conglomerate establishment in the heart 
of Mohammedan and Hindu India are 
such as the millions demand. Just as I 
was making preparations for the transla- 
tion of Kishore’s Hindi catalogue into 
English, which I found some hesitation 
on the part of my attendant to furnish 
me with, [secured one in English through 
the courtesy of the Rev. Dr. Badley. This, 
I believe, is the first time Kishore has 
given full publicity to the Anglo-Indian 
world of the issues from his press. And 
a mammoth affair it is, for it is a cata- 
logue of about twenty-five hundred works, 
all issued from these low sheds. It is in 
large octavo, and occupies eighty-eight 
pages in titles alone, and twenty pages in 
a minute alphabetical index. While the 
typography is not a model of the printer’s 
art, the arrangement and general charac- 
ter of the work make a thorough cata- 
logue. The scope of the issues is broad, 
including religious, educational, scientific, 
and legal books. The chief languages in 
which they are published are Sanscrit, Per- 
sian, Arabic, Urdu, Bbrashe, and English. 
But in addition to these must come many 
books in the subsidiary dialects. 
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No one can find fault with the price. 
Taking the Koran as an illustration, I 
find the editions of so varied a character 
that they range in price, calculated in 
American currency, from twenty-four 
cents to ten dollars. But then the shrewd 
Kishore has also adopted the Bible Soci- 
ety’s method of publishing in parts. The 
whole Koran is divided into five sections, 
and four of them are sold at four and a 
half cents apiece, while the fifth is fur- 
nished at nine cents. The catalogue is 
careful to state in every case where the 
work is in the course of study of the gov- 
ernment schools. 

This last mention is an excellent adver- 
tising dodge. It is as much as to say: 
“See here. The English conquered us. 
They have given us great schools, and 
pay for their support out of the general 
treasury. But though our conquerors, 
they depend on us for supplying them 
with books. Now here are a great many 
which they use. I supply them.” This 
argument in the eloquent lips of a vol- 
uble colporteur at a mela, where fifty 
thousand natives may be present, must 
have an overpowering effect. 

The English department of the cata- 
logue is most interesting. There are thir- 
ty titles. There is no qualmishness as to 
the propriety of certain kinds of books. 
Anything goes down Kishore’s throat, if 
only it will bring money into his pocket. 
He publishes an Imperial Fortune- Teller, 
but lest his patrons might think this a 
piece of Mohammedan superstition, he 
tells them this is only a translation into 
English from the German. He publishes 
tales in English from the Persian and oth- 
er sources; the Arabian Nights, in parts 
and also complete; English primers (four 
cents apiece), spelling-books, grammars 
(eight cents apiece), letter-writers, geog- 
raphies, Cist’s History of India, histories 
of Cashmere and Lucknow, school dic- 
tionaries, an almanac (four and a half 
cents a copy), and as a bit of choice patri- 
otism, though nothing serious is meant by 
it, except to help the government use of 
Kishore’s wares, Johnston’s chromo-litho- 
graph of her Majesty reviewing the Scotch 
Volunteers. 

Kishore is a competitor of the English 
type-founders; for besides the use which he 
makes of his own type, he manufactures 
Sanscrit and Nagri type for sale. Book- 
work and miscellaneous printing are done 
by his presses in addition to the issues on 
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hisown catalogue. On all cash payments 
for purchases of fifty rupees (twenty dol- 
lars) and upward to one hundred rupees, 
he makes a discount of five per cent., and 
on purchases above one hundred rupees 
he raises his discount to ten per cent; in 
both cases he makes the transportation 
gratuitous. He expects parties who have 
no accounts to enclose stamps for replies. 
This enterprising publisher also makes 
public an offer to fill orders for goods of 
any kind which are for sale in Lucknow. 

The number of men employed as press- 
men, binders, messengers, book-keepers, 
clerks, and in all other departments on 
the ground is about twelve hundred. It 
is a vast beehive, and yet everything 
moves on quietly. Evidently there are 
strict orders against all noisiness and 
wrangling, which one expects to find ey- 
ery where in India. : 

An important question is, How are these 
many publications to be brought before 
the public? The book-store, in the Kuro- 
pean or American sense, does not exist 
among the nations of India. The larger 
places have English shops, which receive 
the issues of the English press very prompt- 
ly, and where orders are executed imme- 
diately. It seemed to me, however, that 
an undue advance was made on the Lon- 
don list prices in view of the close connec- 
tion by steamer between England and 
India. A package sent from London need 
not be rehandled until the Peninsular and 
Oriental steamer drops anchor in sight of 
the Malabar Road, in the Bombay Cres- 
cent. But the English book-shop is alto- 
gether apart from the native stall. The 
Anglo-Indian does not care to handle the 
native books. He knows very well that 
his English is going to rule the world, 
and that in due time many of the dialects 
of India, and later the very languages, are 
going into oblivion before the triumphant 
march of the English speech. 

Now the typical native book-shop is a 
booth in the bazar. It contains many 
elementary books, and some of the more 
advanced literature. But the premises 
are small, and usually confined to one 
room, a mere stall. The practical way 
by which the native publisher, like Ki- 
shore, gets his publications before the pub- 
lic and secures a large sale is by the sys- 
tem of colportage. The drummers cir- 
culate through the country very indus- 
triously, and know just where to go in 
order to secure the largest and best pat- 
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methods, What successful book agent 


the world over does not know that too 
much talking is likely to spoil a sale ? 
The men who represent the Kishore 
house go even beyond India. They cross 
over the Kyber Pass into Afghanistan. 
.They know all the paths of the Persian 
mountains. They go down the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas and thread the 
vales of Thibet. They gravitate down into 
the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, and 
ply up and down the Persian Gulf. They 
are as much at home in Persian Teheran 
as in English Lucknow. They have even 
gone beyond the Asiatic limits, into Hu- 
rope and Africa. In Cairo they are at 
home, while Constantinople gives them 
no scanty orders. 

There is a broad significance in the ef- 
forts of Kishore to propagate Mohamme- 
dan literature. Here lies his sympathy. 
His publishing of Hindu works is pure 
business. He despises everything which 
proceeds from the old native faiths, but 
he wants to control all markets not Chris- 
tian. There are other publishers, though 
not operating so largely, who are intent 
upon the same object of obstructing all 
Christian work among the natives of In- 
dia by furnishing corrupt reading matter. 
Though divided among themselves, they 
are united in opposition to all Christian 
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literature. There are six hundred native 
newspapers in India, all of which, with 
the exception of about half a dozen, are 
bitterly opposed to Christianity, 

Societies are now being organized for 
the dissemination of the skeptical writings 
of England and America. An important 
one is in operation from Lahore, as a cen- 
tre, while another has its head-quarters in 
Benares. The pictures of the gods best 
known to the Hindu Pantheon are even 
lithographed in Germany and England 
and are sold in Caleutta. Native rajahs 
interest themselves in circulating Hindu 
tracts, and have adopted shrewd methods 
to carry on their work. The Rey. Mr. 
Craven informs me that he knows of one 
rajah alone who is printing just now, at 
his own expense, two million of Hindu 
tracts, and intends to distribute them at 
the larger fairs of North India. 

The missionaries, however, keep close 
watch over theseantagonistic forces. They 
too are enlarging their operations rapid- 
ly. But the churches and societies which 
they represent should adopt far more lib- 
eral measures to furnish the millions of 
natives to whom they are sent with sound 
Christian literature. The passion for 
reading has struck every part of India. 
The people will have books and newspa- 
pers. It is for the Western Christian 
world to say what their fibre shall be. 


BALLADE OF THE BOURNE, 


BY 


ne HAT goal remains for pilgrim feet, 
Now all our gods are banished?” 
Afar, where sea and sunrise meet, 
Tall portals bathed in gold and red: 
From either door a carven head 
Smiles down on men full drowsilie 
*Mid mystic forms of wings outspread 


Between the Gates of Ivorie. 


Now if beyond lie town or street 
I know not, nor hath any said, 

Though tongues wag fast and winds are fleet: 
Some say that there men meet the dead, 
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Or filmy phantoms in their stead, 
And some, ‘‘it leads to Arcadie.” 

In sooth I know not, yet would tread 
Between the Gates of Ivorie. 


For surely there sounds music sweet, 
With fair delights and perfumes shed, 
And all things broken made complete, 
And found again things forfeited; 
All this for him who scorning dread 
Shall read the wreathen fantasie, 
And pass, where no base soul hath sped, 
Between the Gates of Ivorie. 


ENVOY. 


Ah, Princess! grasp the golden thread, 
Rise up and follow fearlesslie, 

By high desire and longing led 
Between the Gates of Ivorie. 


BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF THE SPANISH MAIN, 
BY HOWARD PYLE 


Pivst Paper. 


UST above the northwestern shore of 
e) the old island of Hispaniola—the San 
Domingo of our day—and separated from 
it only by a narrow channel of some five 
or six miles in width, lies a queer little 
hunch of an island, known, because of a 
distant resemblance to that animal, as the 
Tortuga de Mar, or sea-turtle. It is not 
more than twenty miles in length by per- 
haps seven or eight in breadth; it is only 
a little spot of land, and as you look at it 
upon the map a pin’s head would almost 
cover it; yet from that spot, as from a cen- 
tre of inflammation, a burning fire of hu- 
man wickedness and ruthlessness and lust 
overran the world, and spread terror and 
death throughout the Spanish West In- 
dies, from St. Augustine to the island of 
Trinidad, and from Panama to the coasts 
of Peru. 

About the middle of the seventeenth 
century certain french adventurers set out 
from the fortified island of St. Christopher 
in long-boats and hoys, directing their 
course to the westward, there to discover 
new islands. Sighting Hispaniola ‘‘ with 
abundance of joy,” they landed, and went 
into the country, where they found great 
quantities of wild cattle, horses, and swine. 

Now vessels on the return voyage to 
Europe from the West Indies needed re- 
victualling, and food, especially flesh, was 
at a premium in the islands of the Span- 
ish Main; wherefore a great profit was 
to be turned in preserving beef and pork, 
and selling the flesh to homeward-bound 
vessels, 

The northwestern shore of Hispaniola, 
lying as it does at the eastern outlet of the 
old Bahama Channel, running between 
the island of Cuba and the great Baha- 
ma Banks, lay almost in the very main 
stream of travel. The pioneer French- 
men were not slow to discover the double 
advantage to be reaped from the wild cat- 
tle that cost them nothing to procure, and 
a market for the flesh ready found for 
them. So down upon Hispaniola they 
came by boat-loads and ship-loads, gather- 
ing like a swarm of mosquitoes, and oyver- 
running the whole western end of the isl- 
and. There they established themselves, 
spending the time alternately in hunting 


the wild cattle and buccanning* the meat, 
and squandering their hardly earned 
gains in wild debauchery, the opportuni- 
ties for which were never lacking in the 
Spanish West Indies. 

At first the Spaniards thought nothing 
of the few travel-worn Frenchmen who 
dragged their long-boats and hoys up on 
the beach, and shot a wild bullock or two 
to keep body and soul together; but when 
the few grew to dozens, and the dozens to 
scores, and the scores to hundreds, it was 
a very different matter, and wrathful 
grumblings and mutterings began to be 
heard amongst the original settlers. 

But of this the careless buccaneers 
thought never a whit, the only thing that 
troubled them being the lack of a more 
convenient shipping-point than the main 
island afforded them. 

This lack was at last filled by a party of 
hunters who ventured across the narrow 
channel that separated the main island 
from Tortuga. Here they found exactly 
what they needed—a good harbor, just at 
the junction of the Windward Channel 
with the old Bahama Channel—a spot 
where four-fifths of the Spanish-Indian 
trade would pass by their very wharves. 

There were a few Spaniards upon the 
island, but they were a quiet folk, and 
well disposed to make friends with the 
strangers; but when more Frenchmen 
and still more Frenchmen crossed the 
narrow channel, until they overran the 
Tortuga and turned it into one great. 
curing-house for the beef which they shot 
upon the neighboring island, the Span- 
iards grew restive over the matter, just as 
they had done upon the larger island. 

Accordingly one fine day there came 
half a dozen great boat-loads of armed 
Spaniards, who landed upon the Turtle’s 
Back, and sent the Frenchmen flying to 
the woods and fastnesses of rocks as the 
chaff flies before the thunder-gust. That 
night the Spaniards drank themselves 
mad and shouted themselves hoarse over 
their victory, whilst the beaten French- 
men sullenly paddled their canoes back 


* Buccanning, by which the “buccaneers” gained 
their name, was a process of curing thin strips of 
meat by salting, smoking, and drying in the sun. 
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to the main island again, and the Sea- 
Turtle was Spanish once more. 

But the Spaniards were not contented 
with such a petty triumph as that of 
sweeping the island of Tortuga free from 
the obnoxious strangers; down upon His- 
paniola they came, flushed with their 
easy victory, and determined to root out 
every Frenchman, until not one single 
buccaneer remained. For a time they 
had an easy thing of it, for each French 
hunter roamed the woods by himself, with 
no better company than his half-wild dogs, 
so that when two or three Spaniards would 
meet such a one, he seldom or never came 
out of the woods again, for even his rest- 
ing-place was lost. 

But the very success of the Spaniards 
brought their ruin along with it, for the 
buecaneers began to combine together for 
self-protection, and out of that combina- 
tion arose a strange union of lawless man 
with lawless man, so near, so close, that 
it can scarce be compared to any other 
than that of husband and wife. When 
two entered upon this comradeship, ar- 
ticles were drawn up and signed by both 
parties, a common stock was made of all 
their possessions, and out into the woods 
they went to seek their fortunes; thence- 
forth they were as one man; they lived 
together by day, they slept together by 
night; what one suffered, the other suffer- 
ed; what one gained, the other gained. 
The only separation that came betwixt 
them was death, and then the survivor 
inherited all that the other left. And 
now it was another thing with Spanish 
buccaneer hunting, for two buccaneers, 
reckless of life, quick of eye, and true of 
aim, were worth any half-dozen of Span- 
ish islanders. 

By-and-by, as the French became more 
strongly organized for mutual self-protec- 
tion, they assumed the offensive. Then 
down they came upon Tortuga, and now 
it was the turn of the Spanish to be hunt- 
ed off the island like vermin, and the turn 
of the French to shout their victory. 

Having firmly established themselves, 
a Governor was sent to the French of 
Tortuga, one M.le Passeur, from the isl- 
and of St. Christopher; the Sea-Turtle was 
fortified, and colonists, consisting of men 
of doubtful character and women of 
whose character there could be no doubt 
whatever, began pouring in upon the isl- 
and, for it was said that the buccaneers 
thought no more of a doubloon than of a 
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Lima bean, so that this was the place for 
the brothel and the brandy shop to reap 
their golden harvest, and the island re- 
mained French. 

Hitherto the Tortugans had been con- 
tent to gain as much as possible from the 
homeward-bound vessels through the or- 
derly channels of legitimate trade. It 
was reserved for Pierre le Grand to in- 
troduce piracy as a quicker and more easy 
road to wealth than the semi-honest ex- 
change they had been used to practise. 

Gathering together eight-and-twenty 
other spirits as hardy and reckless as him- 
self, he put boldly out to sea in a boat 
hardly large enough to hold his crew, and 
running down the Windward Channeland 
out into the Caribbean Sea, he lay in wait 
for such a prize as might be worth the 
risks of winning. 

For a while their luck was steadily 
against them; their provisions and water 
began to fail, and they saw nothing be- 
fore them but starvation or a humiliating 
return. In this extremity they sighted a 
Spanish ship belonging to a ‘‘ flota” which 
had become separated from her consorts. 

The boat in which the buccaneers sail- 
ed might, perhaps, have served for the 
great ship’s long-boat; the Spaniards out- 
numbered them three to one, and Pierre 
and his men were armed only with pis- 
tols and cutlasses; nevertheless this was 
their one and their only chance, and they 
determined to take the Spanish ship or 
to die in the attempt. Down upon the 
Spaniard they bore through the dusk of 
the night, and giving orders to the ‘‘chi- 
rurgeon” to scuttle their craft under them 
as they were leaving it, they swarmed up 
the side of the unsuspecting ship and 
upon its decks in a torrent—pistol in 
one hand and cutlass in the other. A 
part of them ran to the gun-room and se- 
cured the arms and ammunition, pistol- 
ling or cutting down all such as stood in 
their way or offered opposition; the other 
party burst into the great cabin at the 
heels of Pierre le Grand, found the cap- 
tain and a party of his friends at cards, 
set a pistol to his breast, and demanded 
him to deliver up the ship. Nothing re- 
mained for the Spaniard but to yield, for 
there was no alternative between surren- 
der and death. And so the great prize 
was won. 

It was not long before the news of this 
great exploit and of the vast treasure 
gained reached the ears of the buccaneers 
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of Tortuga and Hispaniola. Then what 
a hubbub and an uproar anda tumult 
there was! Hunting wild cattle and buc- 
canning the meat was at a discount, and 
the one and only thing to do was to go 
a-pirating; for where one such prize had 
been won, others were to be had. 

In a short time freebooting assumed all 
of the routine of a regular business. Ar- 
ticles were drawn up betwixt captain and 
crew, compacts were sealed, and agree- 
ments entered into by the one party and 
the other. 

In all professions there are those who 
make their mark, those who succeed only 
moderately well, and those who fail more 
or less entirely. Nor did pirating differ 
from this general rule, for in it were men 
who rose to distinction,men whose names, 
something tarnished and rusted by the 
lapse of years, have come down even to us 
of the present day. 

Pierre Francois, who, with his boat-load 
of six-and-twenty desperadoes, ran boldly 
into the midst of the pear! fleet off the coast 
of South America, attacked the vice-admi- 
ral under the very guns of two men-of-war, 
captured his ship, though she was armed 
with eight guns and manned with three- 
score men, and would have gotten her 
safely away, only that having to put on 
sail, their main-mast went by the board, 
whereupon the men-of-war came up with 
them, and the prize was lost. 

But even though there were two men- 
of-war against all that remained of six- 
and-twenty buccaneers, the Spaniards 
were glad enough to make terms with 
them for the surrender of the vessel, 
whereby “Pierre Francois and his men 
came off scot-free. 

Bartholomew Portuguese, a worthy of 
even more note. Ina boat manned with 
thirty fellow-adventurers he fell upon a 
great ship off Cape Corrientes, manned 
with threescore and ten men, all told. 

Her he assaulted again and again, beat- 
en off with the very pressure of numbers 
only to renew the assault, until the Span- 
iards who survived, some fifty in all, sur- 
rendered to twenty living pirates, who 
poured upon their decks like a score of 
blood-stained, powder-grimed devils. 

They lost their vessel by recapture, and 
Bartholomew Portuguese barely escaped 
with his life through a series of almost 
unbelievable adventures. But no sooner 
had he fairly escaped from the clutches 
of the Spaniards than, gathering together 
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another band of adventurers, he fell upon 
the very same vessel in the gloom of the 
night, recaptured her where she rode at 
anchor in the harbor of Campeche under 
the guns of the fort, slipped the cable, and 
was away without the loss of a single man. 
He lost her in a hurricane soon afterward, 
just off the Isle of Pines; but the deed was 
none the less daring for all that. 

Another notable no less famous than 
these two worthies was Roch Braziliano, 
the truculent Dutchman who came up 
from the coast of Brazil to the Spanish 
Main with a name ready-made for him. 
Upon the very first adventure which he 
undertook he captured a plate ship of fab- 
ulous value, and brought her safely into 
Jamaica; and when at last captured by 
the Spaniards, he fairly frightened them 
into letting him go by truculent threats 
of vengeance from his followers. 

Such were three of the pirate-bucca- 
neers who infested the Spanish Main. 
There were hundreds no less desperate, 
no less reckless, no less insatiate in their 
lust for plunder, than they. 

The effects of this freebooting soon be- 
came apparent. The risks to be assumed 
by the owners of vessels and the ship- 
pers of merchandise became so enormous 
that Spanish commerce was practically 
swept away from these waters. No ves- 
sel dared to venture out of port excepting 
under escort of powerful men-of-war, and 
even then they were not always secure 
from molestation. Exports from Central 
and South America were sent to Europe 
by way of the Strait of Magellan, and 
little or none went through the passes 
between the Bahamas and the Caribbees. 

So at last ‘‘buceaneering,” as it had 
come to be generically called, ceased to 
pay the vast dividends that it had done 
at first. The cream was skimmed off, 
and only very thin milk was left in the 
dish. Fabulous fortunes were no longer 
earned in a ten days’ cruise, but what 
money was won hardly paid for the risks. 
of the winning. There must be a new 
departure, or buccaneering would cease to 
exist. 

Then arose one who showed the bucca- 
neers a new way to squeeze money out of 
the Spaniards. This man was an Eng- 
lishman—Lewis Scot. 

The stoppage of commerce on the Span- 
ish Main had naturally tended to accumu- 
late all the wealth gathered and produced 
into the chief fortified cities and towns of 
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the West Indies. As there no longer ex- 
isted prizes upon the sea, they must be 
gained upon the land, if they were to be 
gained at all. Lewis Scot was the first 
to appreciate this fact. 

Gathering together a large and power- 
ful body of men as hungry for plunder 
and as desperate as himself, he descend- 
ed upon the town of Campeche, which 
he captured and sacked, stripping it of 
everything that could possibly be carried 
away. 

When the town was cleared to the bare 
walls, Scot threatened to set the torch to 
every house in the place if it was not ran- 
somed by a large sum of money which he 
demanded. With this booty he set sail 
for Tortuga, where he arrived safely— 
and the problem was solved. 

After him came one Mansvelt, a bucca- 
neer of lesser note, who first made a descent 
upon the isle of Saint Catharine, now Old 
Providence, which he took, and, with this 
as a base, made an unsuccessful descent 
upon Neuva Granada and Cartagena. His 
name might not have been handed down 
to us along with others of greater fame 
had he not been the master of that most 
apt of pupils the great Captain Henry 
Morgan, most famous of all the bucca- 
neers, one time Governor of Jamaica, and 
knighted by King Charles IT. 

After Mansvelt followed the bold John 
Davis, native of Jamaica, where he sucked 
in the lust of piracy with his mother’s milk. 
With only fourscore men, he swooped 
down. upon the great city of Nicaragua 
in the darkness of the night, silenced the 
sentry with the thrust of a knife, and 
then fell to pillaging the churches and 
houses ‘‘ without any respect or venera- 
tion.” 

Of course it was but a short time until 
the whole town was in an uproar of 
alarm, and there was nothing left for the 
little handful of men to do but to make 
the best of their way to their boats. They 
were in the town but a short time, but in 
that time they were able to gather togeth- 
er and to carry away money and jewels 
to the value of fifty thousand pieces of 
eight, besides dragging off with them a 
dozen or more notable prisoners, whom 
they held for ransom. 

And now one appeared upon the scene 
who reached a far greater height than any 
had arisen to before. This was Francois 
l’Olonoise, who sacked the great city of 
Maracaybo and the town of Gibraltar. 
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Cold, unimpassioned, pitiless, his slug- 
gish blood was never moved by one sin- 
gle pulse of human warmth, his icy heart: 
was never touched by one ray of mercy, 
or one spark of pity for the hapless 
wretches who chanced to fall into his 
bloody hands. 

Against him the Governor of Havana 
sent out a great war vessel, and with it a 
negro executioner, so that there might be 
no inconvenient delays of law after the 
pirates had been captured. But L’Olonoise 
did not wait for the coming of the war ves- 
sel; he went out to meet it, and he found it 
where it lay riding at anchor in the mouth 
of the river Estra. At the dawn of the 
morning he made his attack—sharp, un- 
expected, decisive. In a little while the 
Spaniards were forced below the hatches, 
and the vessel was taken. Then came 
the end. One by one the poor shrieking 
wretches were dragged up from below, 
and one by one they were butchered in 
cold blood, whilst L’Olonoise stood upon 
the poop-deck and looked coldly down 
upon what was being done. Amongst 
the rest the negro was dragged upon the 
deck. He begged and implored that his 
life might be spared, promising to tell all 
that might be asked of him. L’Olonoise 
questioned him, and when he had squeezed 
him dry, waved his hand coldly, and the 
poor black went with the rest. Only 
one man was spared; him he sent to the 
Governor of Hayana with a message that 
henceforth he would give no quarter to 
any Spaniard whom he might meet in 
arms—a message which was not an empty 
threat. 

The rise of L’Olonoise was by no means 
rapid. He worked his way up by dint of 
hard labor and through much ill fortune. 
But by-and-by, after many reverses, the 
tide turned, and carried him with it from 
one success to another, without let or stay, 
to the bitter end. 

Cruising off Maracaybo, he captured a 
rich prize laden with a vast amount of 
plate and ready money, and there con- 
ceived the design of descending upon the 
powerful town of Maracayboitself. With- 
out loss of time he gathered together five 
hundred picked scoundrels from Tortuga, 
and taking with him one Michael de Basco 
as land captain, and two hundred more 
buccaneers whom he commanded, down 
he came into the Gulf of Venezuela and 
upon the doomed city like a blast of the 
plague. Leaving their vessels, the bucca- 
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neers made a land attack upon the fort 
that stood at the mouth of the inlet that 
led into Lake Maracaybo and guarded the 
city. 

The Spaniards held out well, and fought 
with all the might that Spaniards possess; 
but after a fight of three hours all was 
given up and the garrison fled, spreading 
terror and confusion before them. As 
many of the inhabitants of the city as 
could do so escaped in boats to Gibraltar, 
which lies to the southward, on the shores 
of Lake Maracaybo, at the distance of 
some forty leagues or more. 

Then the pirates marched into the town, 
and what followed may be conceived. It 
was a holocaust of lust, of passion, and of 
blood such as even the Spanish West In- 
dies had never seen before. Houses and 
churches were sacked until nothing was 
left but the bare walls; men and women 
were tortured to compel them to disclose 
where more treasure lay hidden. 

Then, having wrenched all that they 
could from Maracaybo, they entered the 
lake and descended upon Gibraltar, where 
the rest of the panic-stricken inhabitants 
were huddled together in a blind ter- 
ror. 

The Governor of Merida, a brave sol- 
dier who had served his king in Flanders, 
had gathered together a troop of eight 
hundred men, had fortified the town, and 
now lay in wait for the coming of the pi- 
rates. The pirates came all in good time, 
and then, in spite of the brave defence, 
Gibraltar also fell. Then followed a rep- 
etition of the scenes that had been enact- 
ed in Maracaybo for the past fifteen days, 
only here they remained for four horri- 
ble weeks, extorting money—money ! ever 
money !—from the poor poverty-stricken, 
pest-ridden souls crowded into that fever 
hole of a town. 

Then they left, but before they went 
they demanded still more money—ten 
thousand pieces of eight—as a ransom for 
the town, which otherwise should be given 
to the flames. There was some hesitation 
on the part of the Spaniards, some dispo- 
sition to haggle, but there was no hesita- 
tion on the part of L’Olonoise. The torch 
was set to the town as he had promised, 
whereupon the money was promptly paid, 
and the pirates were piteously begged to 
help quench the spreading flames. This 
they were pleased to do, but in spite of all 
their efforts nearly half of the town was 
consumed. 
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After that they returned to Maracaybo 
again, where they demanded a ransom of 
thirty thousand pieces of eight for the 
city. There was no haggling here, thanks 
to the fate of Gibraltar; only it was utter- 
ly impossible to raise that much money in 
all of the poverty-stricken region. But at 
last the matter was compromised, and the 
town was redeemed for twenty thousand 
pieces of eight and five hundred head of 
cattle, and tortured Maracaybo was quit of 
them. 

In the Tle de la Vache the buccaneers 
shared amongst themselves two hundred 
and sixty thousand pieces of eight, besides 
jewels and bales of silk and linen and 
miscellaneous plunder to a vast amount. 

Such was the one great deed of L’Olo- 
noise; from that time his star steadily de- 
clined—for even nature seemed fighting 
against such a monster—until at last he 
died a miserable, nameless death at the 
hands of an unknown tribe of Indians 
upon the Isthmus of Darien. 


And now we come to the greatest of all 
the buccaneers, he who stands pre-eminent 
amongst them, and whose name eyen to 
this day is a charm to call up his deeds 
of daring, his dauntless courage, his tru- 
culent cruelty, and his insatiate and un- 
appeasable lust for gold—Captain Henry 
Morgan, the bold Welshman, who brought 
buccaneering to the height and flower of 
its glory. 

Having sold himself, after the manner 
of the times, for his passage across the 
seas, he worked out his time of servitude 
at the Barbadoes. As soon as he had re- 
gained his liberty he entered upon the 
trade of piracy, wherein he soon reached 
a position of considerable prominence. 
He was associated with Mansvelt at the 
time of the latter’s descent upon Saint 
Catharine’s Isle, the importance of which 
spot, as a centre of operations against the 
neighboring coasts, Morgan never lost 
sight of. 

The first attempt that Captain Henry 
Morgan ever made against any town in 
the Spanish Indies was the bold descent 
upon the city of Puerto del Principe in 
the island of Cuba, with a mere handful 
of men. It was a deed the boldness of 
which has never been outdone by any of 
a like nature—not even the famous attack 
upon Panama itself. Thence they return- 
ed to their boats in the very face of the 
whole island of Cuba, aroused and deter- 
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mined upon theirextermination. Not only 
did they make good their escape, but they 
brought away with them a vast amount 
of plunder, computed at three hundred 
thousand pieces of eight, besides five hun- 
dred head of cattle and many prisoners 
held for ransom. 

But when the division of all this wealth 
came to be made, lo! there were only fifty 
thousand pieces of eight to be found. 
What had become of the rest no man 
could tell but Captain Henry Morgan him- 
self. Honesty amongst thieves was never 
an axiom with him. 

Rude, truculent, and dishonest as Cap- 
tain Morgan was, he seems to have had a 
wonderful power of persuading the wild 
buccaneers under him to submit every- 
thing to his judgment, and to rely entire- 
ly upon his word. In spite of the vast 
sum of money that he had very evidently 
made away with, recruits poured in upon 
him, until his band was larger and better 
equipped than ever. 

And now it was determined that the 
plunder harvest was ripe at Porto Bello, 
and that city’s doom was sealed. The 
town was defended by two strong cas- 
tles thoroughly manned, and officered by 
as gallant a soldier as ever carried To- 
ledo steel at his side. But strong castles 
and gallant soldiers weighed not a barley- 
corn with the buccaneers when their blood 
was stirred by the lust of gold. 

Landing at Puerto Naos, a town some 
ten leagues westward of Porto Bello, they 
marched to the latter town, and coming 
before the castle, boldly demanded its sur- 
render. It was refused, whereupon Mor- 
gan threatened that no quarter should be 
given. Still surrender was refused; and 
then the castle was attacked, and after a 
bitter struggle was captured. Morgan 
was as good as his word: every man in 
the castle was shut in the guard-room, the 
match was set to the powder-magazine, 
and soldiers, castle, and all were blown 
into the air, whilst through all the smoke 
and the dust the buccaneers poured into 
the town. Still the Governor held out in 
the other castle, and might have made 
good his defence, but that he was betrayed 
by the soldiers under him. Into the cas- 
tle poured the howling buccaneers. But 
still the Governor fought on, with his 
wife and daughter clinging to his knees 
and beseeching him to surrender, and 
the blood from his wounded forehead 
trickling down over his white collar, 
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until a merciful bullet put an end to the 
vain struggle. 

Here were enacted the old scenes. Evy- 
erything plundered that could be taken, 
and then a ransom set upon the town it- 
self. 

This time an honest, or an apparently 
honest, division was made of the spoils, 
which amounted to two hundred and fifty 
thousand pieces of eight, beside merchan- 
dise and jewels. 

The next towns to suffer were poor 
Maracaybo and Gibraltar, now just be- 
ginning to recover from the desolation 
wrought by L’Olonoise. Once more both 
towns were plundered of every bale of 
merchandise and of every piastre, and 
once more both were ransomed until ev- 
erything was squeezed from the wretched 
inhabitants. 

Here affairs were like to have taken a 
turn, for when Captain Morgan came up 
from Gibraltar, he found three great men- 
of-war lying in the entrance to the lake 
awaiting his coming. Seeing that he was 
hemmed in in the narrow sheet of water, 
Captain Morgan was inclined to compro- 
mise matters, even offering to relinquish 
all the plunder he had gained if he were 
allowed to depart in peace. But no; the 
Spanish admiral would hear nothing of 
this. Having the pirates, as he thought, 
securely in his grasp, he would relinquish 
nothing, but would sweep them from the 
face of the sea once and forever. 

That was an unlucky determination for 
the Spaniards to reach, for instead of 
paralyzing the pirates with fear, as he ex- 
pected it would do, it simply turned their 
mad courage into as mad desperation. 

A great vessel that they had taken with 
the town of Maracaybo was converted into 
a fire-ship, manned with logs of wood in 
montera caps and sailor jackets, and fill- 
ed with brimstone, pitch, and palm leaves 
soaked in oil. Then out of the lake the 
pirates sailed to meet the Spaniards, the 
fire-ship leading the way, and bearing 
down directly upon the admiral’s vessel. 
At the helm stood volunteers, the most 
desperate and the bravest of all the pirate 
gang, and at the ports stood the logs of 
wood in montera caps. So they came 
up with the admiral, and grappled with 
his ship in spite of the thunder of all his 
great guns, and then the Spaniard saw, all 
too late, what his opponent really was. 

He tried to swing loose, but clouds of 
smoke and almost instantly a mass of 
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roaring flames enveloped both vessels,and 
the admiral was lost. The second yessel, 
not wishing to wait for the coming of the 
pirates, bore down upon the fort, under 
the guns of which the cowardly crew sunk 
her, and made the best of their way to the 
shore. The third vessel, not having an 
opportunity to escape, was taken by the 
pirates without the slightest resistance, 
and the passage from the lake was cleared. 
So the buccaneers sailed away, leaving 
Maracaybo and Gibraltar prostrate a sec- 
ond time. 

And now Captain Morgan determined 
to undertake another venture, the like of 
which had never been equalled in all of 
the annals of buccaneering. This was 
nothing less than the descent upon and 
the capture of Panama, which was, next 
to Cartagena, perhaps, the most powerful 
and the most strongly fortified city in 
the West Indies. 

In preparation for this venture he ob- 
tained letters of marque from the Goy- 
ernor of Jamaica, by virtue of which elas- 
tic commission he began immediately to 
gather around him all material necessary 
for the undertaking. 

When it became known abroad that the 
great Captain Morgan was about under- 
taking an adventure that was to eclipse 
all that was ever done before, great num- 
bers came flocking to his standard, until 
he had gathered together an army of two 
thousand or more desperadoes and pirates 
wherewith to prosecute his adventure, al- 
beit the venture itself was kept a total 
secret from every one. Port Couillon, 
in the island of Hispaniola, over against 
the Ile de la Vache, was the place of 
muster, and thither the motley band gath- 
ered from all quarters. Provisions had 
been plundered from the main-land wher- 
ever they could be obtained, and by the 
24th of October, 1670 (O. S.), everything 
was in readiness. 

The island of Saint Catharine, as it 
may be remembered, was at one time cap- 
tured by Mansvelt, Morgan’s master in 
his trade of piracy. It had been retaken 
by the Spaniards, and was now thorough- 
ly fortified by them. Almost the first at- 
tempt that Morgan had made as a master- 
pirate was the retaking of Saint Catha- 
rine’s Isle. In that undertaking he had 
failed; but now, as there was an absolute 
need of some such place as a base of oper- 
ations, he determined that the place must 
be taken. And it was taken. 
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The Spaniards, during the time of their 
possession, had fortified it most thorough- 
ly and completely, and had the Governor 
thereof been as brave as he who met his 
death in the castle of Porto Bello, there 
might have been a different tale to tell. 
As it was, he surrendered it in a most 
cowardly fashion, merely stipulating that 
there should be a sham attack by the buc- 
caneers, whereby his credit might be 
saved. And so Saint Catharine was won. 

The next step to be taken was the cap- 
ture of the castle of Chagres, which 
guarded the mouth of the river of that 
name, up which river the buccaneers 
would be compelled to transport their 
troops and provisions for the attack upon 
the city of Panama. This adventure was 
undertaken by four hundred picked men 
under command of Captain Morgan him- 
self. 

The castle of Chagres, known as San 
Lorenzo by the Spaniards, stood upon the 
top of an abrupt rock at the mouth of 
the river, and was one of the strongest 
fortresses for its size in all of the West 
Indies. This stronghold Morgan must 
have if he ever hoped to win Panama. 

The attack of the castle and the defence 
of it were equally fierce, bloody, and des- 
perate. Again and again the buccaneers 
assaulted, and again and again they were 
beaten back. So the morning came, and 
it seemed as though the pirates had been 
baffled this time. But just at this junc- 
ture the thatch of palm leaves on the roofs 
of some of the buildings inside the fortifi- 
cations took fire, a conflagration followed, 
which caused the explosion of one of the 
magazines, and in the paralysis of terror 
that followed, the pirates forced their way 
into the fortifications, and the castle was 
won. Most of the Spaniards flung them- 
selves from the castle walls into the river 
or upon the rocks beneath, preferring 
death to capture and possible torture; 
many who were left were put to the 
sword, and some few were spared and 
held as prisoners. 

So fell the castle of Chagres, and no- 
thing now lay between the buccaneers and 
the city of Panama but the intervening 
and trackless forests. 

And now the name of the town whose 
doom was sealed was no secret. 

Up the river of Chagres went Captain 
Henry Morgan and twelve hundred men, 
packed closely in their canoes; they nev- 
er stopped, saving now and then to rest 
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| their stiffened legs, until they had come 
to a place known as Cruz de San Juan 
Gallego, where they were compelled to 
leave their boats on account of the shal- 
lowness of the water. 

Leaving a guard of one hundred and 
sixty men to protect their boats as a place 
of refuge in case they should be worsted 
before Panama, they turned and plunged 
into the wilderness before them. 

There a more powerful foe awaited them 
than a host of Spaniards with match, pow- 
der, and lead—starvation. They met but 
little or no opposition in their progress; 
but wherever they turned they found ey- 
ery fibre of meat, every grain of maize, 
every ounce of bread or meal, swept away 
or destroyed utterly before them. Even 
when the buccaneers had_ successfully 
overcome an ambuscade or an attack, 
and had sent the Spaniards flying, the fu- 
gitives took the time to strip their dead 
comrades of every grain of food in their 
leathern sacks, leaving nothing but the 
empty bags. 

Says the narrator of these events, him- 
self one of the expedition, ‘‘They after- 
ward fell to eating those leathern bags, 
as affording something to the ferment of 
their stomachs.” 

Ten days they struggled through this 
. bitter privation, doggedly forcing their 
way onward, faint with hunger and hag- 
gard with weakness and fever. Then, 
from the high hill and over the tops of 
the forest trees, they saw the steeples of 
Panama, and nothing remained between 
them and their goal but the fighting of 
four Spaniards to every one of them—a 
simple thing which they had done over 
and over again. 

Down they poured upon Panama, and 
out came the Spaniards to meet them ; four 
hundred horse, two thousand five hundred 
foot, and two thousand wild bulls which 
had been herded together to be driven 
over the buccaneers so that their ranks 
might be disordered and broken. The 
buccaneers were only eight hundred 
strong; the others had either fallen in 
battle or had dropped along the dreary 
pathway through the wilderness; but in 
the space of two hours the Spaniards were 
flying madly over the plain, minus six 
hundred who lay dead or dying behind 
them. 

As for the bulls, as many of them as 
were shot served as food there and then 
for the half-famished pirates, for the buc- 
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caneers were never more at home than in 
the slaughter of cattle. 

Then they marched toward the city. 
Three hours more fighting and they were 
in the streets, howling, yelling, plunder- 
ing, gorging, dram-drinking, and giving 
full vent to all the vile and nameless lusts. 
that burned in their hearts like a hell of 
fire. And now followed the usual se- 
quence of events—rapine, cruelty, and ex- 
tortion ; only this time there was no town 
to ransom, for Morgan had given orders. 
that it should be destroyed. The torch was. 
set to it, and Panama, one of the greatest. 
cities in the New World, was swept from 
the face of the earth. Why the deed was. 
done, no man but Morgan could tell. Per- 
haps it was that all the secret hiding- 
places for treasure might be brought to- 
light; but whatever the reason was, it lay 
hidden in the breast of the great bucca- 
neer himself. For three weeks Morgan 
and his men abided in this dreadful place;, 
then they marched away with one hun-. 
dred and seventy-five beasts of burden 
loaded with treasures of gold and silver 
and jewels, besides great quantities of mer- 
chandise, and six hundred prisoners held 
for ransom. 

Whatever became of all that vast. 
wealth, and what it amounted to, no man 
but Morgan ever knew, for when a divis- 
ion was made it was found that there was. 
only two hundred pieces of eight to each. 
man. 

When this dividend was declared, a. 
howl of execration went up, under which 
even Captain Henry Morgan quailed. 
At night he and four other commanders. 
slipped their cables and ran out to sea, 
and it was said that these divided the great- 
er part of the booty amongst themselves. 
But the wealth plundered at Panama. 
could hardly have fallen short of a mill- 
ion and a half of dollars. Computing 
it at this reasonable figure, the various 
prizes won by Henry Morgan in the West. 
Indies would stand as follows: Panama, 
$1,500,000; Porto Bello, $800,000; Puerto: 
del Principe, $700,000; Maracaybo and Gi- 
braltar, $400,000; various piracies, $250,000: 
—making a grand total of $3,650,000 as the 
vast harvest of plunder. With this fabu- 
lous wealth, wrenched from the Spaniards 
by means of the rack and the cord, and 
pilfered from his companions by the mean- 
est of thieving, Captain Henry Morgan re- 
tired from business, honored of all, ren- 
dered famous by his deeds, knighted by 
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the good King Charles II., and finally 
appointed Governor of the rich island of 
Jamaica. 

Other buccaneers followed him. Cam- 
peche was taken and sacked, and even 


HUNTING THE 
BY G. 0. 


HE bear, like man, inhabits almost 

every latitude and every land, and 
has even been translated to the starry 
heavens, where the constellations of the 
Great Dipper and the Little Dipper are 
known to us as well as to the ancients as 
Ursi Major and Minor. But North Amer- 
ica furnishes the largest and most ag- 
gressive species in the grizzly (Ursus hor- 
ribilis), the black (Ursus americanus), 
and the polar (Ursus maritimus) bears, 
and here the hunter finds his most daring 
sport. Of all the known plantigrades 
(flat-footed beasts) the grizzly is the most 
savage and the most dreaded, and he is the 
largest of all, saving the presence of his 
cousin the polar bear, for which, neverthe- 
less, he is more than a match in strength 
and courage. Some specimens measure 
seven feet from tip of nose to root of tail. 
The distinctive marks of the species are 
its great size; the shortness of the tail as 
compared with the ears; the huge flat 
paws, the sole of the hind-foot sometimes 
measuring seven and a half by five inches 
in a large male; the length of the hind- 
legs as compared with the forelegs, which 
gives the beast his awkward, shambling 
gait; the long claws of the forefoot, some- 
times seven inches in length, while those 
of the hind-foot measure only three or 
four; the erect, bristling mane of stiff 
hair, often six inches long; the coarse 
hair of the body, sometimes three inches 
long, dark at the base, but with light 
tips. He has a dark stripe along the back, 
and one along each side, the hair on his 
body being, as a rule, a brownish-yellow, 
the region around the ears dusky, the legs 
nearly black, and the muzzle pale. Color, 
however, is not a distinctive mark, for 
female grizzlies have been killed in com- 
pany with two cubs, of which one was 
brown, the other gray, or one dark, the 
other light; and the supposed species of 
“ ¢innamon” and ‘‘ brown” bears are mere- 
ly color variations of Ursus horribilis 
himself. 
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Cartagena itself fell; but with Henry 
Morgan culminated the glory of the buc- 
caneers, and from that time they declined 
in power and wealth and wickedness un- 
til they were finally swept away. 


GRIZZLY BEAR, 
SHIELDS. 


This ubiquitous gentleman has a wide 
range for his habitat. He has been found 
on the Missouri River from Fort Pierce 
northward, and thence west to his favor- 
ite haunts in the Rockies. Individuals 
have been found on the Pacific slope clear 
down to the coast. He is found as far 
south as Mexico, as far north as the Great 
Slave Lake in British America. He not 
only ranges everywhere, but eats every- 
thing. His majesty is a good liver. He 
is not properly a beast of prey, for he has 
neither the cat-like instincts nor the noise- 
less tread of the felide, nor is he fleet and 
long-winded like the wolf, although good 
at a short run, as an unlucky hunter may 
find. But he hangs about the flanks of a 
herd of buffalo, with probably an eye to 
a wounded or disabled animal, and he 
frequently raids a ranch and carries off a 
sheep, hog, or calf penned beyond hope 
of escape. Elk is his favorite meat, and 
the knowing hunter who has the good 
luck to kill an elk makes sure that its 
carcass will draw Mr. Grizzly if he is with- 
in a range of five miles. He will eat not 
only flesh, fish, and fowl, but roots, herbs, 
fruit, vegetables, honey, and insects as 
well. Plums, buffalo-berries, and choke- 
cherries make a large part of his diet in 
their seasons. 

The grizzly bear possesses greater vital- - 
ity and tenacity of life than any other an- 
imal on the continent, and the hunter 
who would hunt him must be well armed 
and keep a steady nerve. Each shot must 
be coolly put where it will dothe most good. 
Several are usually necessary to stop one of 
these savage beasts. A single bullet lodged 
in the brain is fatal. If shot through the 
heart he may run a quarter of a mile or 
kill a man before he succumbs. In the 
days of the old muzzle-loading rifle it was 
hazardous indeed to hunt the grizzly, and 
many a man has paid the penalty of his 
folly with his life. With our improved 
breech-loading and repeating rifles there 
is less risk. 










































































































































































































































































THE GRIZZLY AND HIS PREY. 


The grizzly is said to bury carcasses of 
large animals for future use as food, but 
this Idoubt. He hibernates during win- 
ter, but does not take to his long sleep un- 
til the winter has thoroughly set in and 
the snow is quite deep. He may frequent- 
ly be tracked and found in snow a foot 
deep, where he is roaming in search of 
food. He becomes very fat before going 
into winter-quarters, and this vast accu- 
mulation of oil furnishes nutriment and 
heat sufficient to sustain life during his 
long confinement. 

The newspapers often kill grizzlies 
weighing 1500, 1800, or even 2000 pounds, 
and in any party of frontiersmen ‘‘tallk- 
ing grizzly” you will find plenty of men 
who can give day, time, and place where 
he killed or helped to kill at least 1800 
pounds of Bruin. 

“Did you weigh it ?” 

‘No, we didn’t weigh ’im; but every 


man as seed’im said he would weigh that, 
and they was all good jedges too.” 

And this is the way most of the stories 
of big bear, big elk, big deer, etc., begin 
and end. Bears are usually, though not 
always, killed at considerable distances 
from towns, or even ranches, where it is 
not easy to find a pair of scales. 

The largest I have ever seen would not 
weigh more than 700 or 800 pounds, and 
I do not believe one has ever lived that 
would weigh 1000 pounds. The flesh of 
the adult grizzly is tough, stringy, and de- « 
cidedly unpalatable, but that of a young 
fat one is tender and juicy, and is always 
a welcome dish on the hunter's table. 

The female usually gives birth to two 
cubs, and sometimes three, at atime. At 
birth they weigh only about 14 to 14 
pounds each. The grizzly breeds readily 
in confinement, and several litters have 
been produced in the Zoological Gardens 


nearest cover of any kind. 
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at Cincinnati. The female is unusually 
vicious while rearing her young, and the 
hunter must be doubly cautious about at- 
tacking at that time. An Indian rarely 
attacks a grizzly single-handed at any 
time, and it is only when several of their 
native hunters are together that they will 
attempt to killone. They value the claws 
very highly, however, and take great 
pride in wearing strings of them around 
their necks. 

The grizzly usually frequents the tim- 
bered or brush-coyered portions of moun- 
tainous regions, or the timbered valleys 
of streams that head in the mountains. 
He occasionally follows down the course of 
these streams, and even travels many miles 
from one stream to another, or from one 
range of mountains to another, across 
open prairie. I once found one on a 
broad open plateau in the Big Horn 
Mountains, about half a mile from the 
He was turn- 
ing over rocks in search of worms. At 
the report of my rifle he started for the 
nearest cafion, but never reached it. An 
explosive bullet through his lungs ren- 
dered him unequal to the journey. 

Few persons believe that a grizzly will 
attack a man before he is himself attaclk- 
ed. I was one of these doubting Thom- 
ases until two years ago, when I was thor- 
oughly convinced by ocular demonstra- 
tion that some grizzlies, at least, will at- 
tempt to make a meal off a man even 
though he may not have harmed them 
previously. We were hunting in the 
Shoshone Mountains in northern Wyo- 
ming. I had killed a large elk in the 
morning, and on going back to the car- 
cass in the afternoon to skin it we saw 
that Bruin had been there ahead of us, 
but had fled on our approach. Without 
the least apprehension of his return, we 
leaned our rifles against a tree about fifty 
feet away, and commenced work. There 
were three of us, but only two rifles, Mr. 
Huffman, the photographer, having left 
his in camp. He had finished taking 
views of the carcass, and we were all busi- 
ly engaged skinning, when, hearing a 
crashing in the brush and a, series of say- 
age roars and growls, we looked up the 
hill, and were horrified to see three grizzly 
bears, an old female and two cubs about 
two-thirds grown, charging upon us with 
all the savage fury of a pack of starving 
wolves upon a sheepfold. 

They were between us and our rifles 
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when we first saw them, and we sprang 
to our horses, which were picketed a few 
yards below, supposing, of course, that 
when the bears reached the elk carcass 
they would proceed to eat it, and pay no 
further attention to us. Strange to say, 
it was the carcass to which they paid no 
attention. They still came after us; we 
had no time for flight, and could not 
even release and mount our terror-strick- 
en horses. Our only chance was to fight 
for our lives, and with one accord we all 
three grasped our hunting-knives and 
dashed at them. We threw our hats and 
yelled like Comanches, and the savage 
brutes, seeing themselves thus boldly con- 
fronted by equal numbers, stopped, raised 
on their haunches, growled, snapped their 
jaws for a few moments, and then walked 
sullenly back up the hill into the brush. 
This gave us an opportunity to get hold 
of our rifles, and then it was our turn to 
charge. To make a long story short, we 
killed the old female and one cub; the 
other escaped into the jungle before we 
could get a shot at him. The resolute 
front we put on alone saved our lives. 
The grizzly is partially nocturnal in his 
habits, and apparently divides his labor 
of obtaining food and his travelling about 
equally between day and night. It is 
not definitely known to what age he lives 
in his wild state, but he is supposed to at- 
tain to twenty-five or thirty years. 
Notwithstanding the great courage and 
ferocity of this formidable beast, he will 
utter the most pitiable groans and howls 
when seriously or mortally wounded, 
Another instance of a grizzly making 
an unprovoked attack upon a man was 
vouched for by a man whom I know to be 
strictly truthful. Two brothers were pros- 
pecting in a range of mountains near the 
head waters of the Stinking Water river. 
The younger of the two, though an able- 
bodied man, and capable of doing a good 
day’s work with a pick or shovel, was 
weak-minded, and the elder brother never 
allowed him to go any distance away from 
camp or their work alone. He, however, 
sent him one evening to the spring, a few 
rods off, to bring a kettleful of water. 
The spring was in a deep gorge, and the 
trail to it wound through some fissures in 
the rock. As the young man passed un- 
der a shelving rock, an immense old fe- 
male grizzly, that had taken up temporary 
quarters there, reached out and struck a. 
powerful blow at his head, but fortunate- 
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“VIGOROUSLY BELABORING THE BEAR OVER THE HEAD WITH THE CAMP KETTLE.” 


ly could not reach far enough to do him 
any serious harm. The blow knocked 
his hat off, and her claws caught his scalp, 
and laid it open clear across the top of his 
head in several ugly gashes. The force 
of the blow sent him spinning around, 
and not knowing enough to be frightened, 
he attacked her savagely with the only 
weapon he had at hand—the camp kettle. 
The elder brother heard the racket, and 
hastily catching up his rifle, found his 
brother vigorously belaboring the bear 
over the head with the camp kettle, and 
the bear striking at him savage blows, 
any one of which, if she could have 
reached him, would have torn his head 
from his shoulders. Three bullets from 
the rifle, fired in rapid succession, loosen- 
ed her hold upon the rocks, and she tum- 
bled lifelessly into the trail. The poor 
idiotic boy could not even then realize 
the danger through which he had passed, 
and could only appease his anger by con- 
tinuing to maul the bear over the head 


with the camp kettle for several minutes 
after she was dead. 

The skin of the grizzly is one of the 
most valuable trophies a sportsman can 
obtain on any field, and its rarity, and 
the danger and excitement attending the 
taking of it, the courage it bespeaks, ren- 
der it a prize of which the winner may 
justly feel proud for a lifetime. 

The best localities in which to hunt the 
grizzly bear—that is, those most accessible 
and in which he is the most numerous— 
are the Big Horn, Shoshone, Wind River, 
Bear Tooth, Belt, and Crazy mountains, 
in Wyoming and Montana, all of which 
may be easily reached by way of the 
Northern Pacific road. 

The best time of year to hunt for this 
as well as all the other species of large 
game in the Rocky Mountains is in the 
months of September, October, and No- 
vember, though in the latter month the 
sportsman should not venture high up 
into the mountains where heavy snow- 
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falls occur. There is a great deal of this 
class of hunting done in the summer 
months, but it is contrary to the laws of 
nature, and should not be indulged in by 
any true sportsman. The skins are near- 
ly worthless then, while in the autumn 
they are prime; the heat is oppressive, 
and the flies and mosquitoes are great 
pests. The best arm for this class of 
game is a repeating rifle of large calibre, 
45 or 50, carrying a large charge of 
powder and a solid bullet. The Win- 
chester Express, 3%, with its new solid 
ball, is perhaps the best in the market, 
all things considered. There are several 
methods of hunting him, the most com- 
mon being to kill an elk, and then watch 
the earcass. Shots may frequently be ob- 
tained in this way early in the morning 
or late in the eyening, and on bright 
moonlight nights it is best to watch all 
night, for the immense size of the grizzly 
renders him an easy target at short range 
even by moonlight. Another method is 
to still-hunt him,the same as is done with 
deer. Thisis perhaps the most sportsman- 
like of all, and if a coulee or creek bottom 
be selected where there are plenty of ber- 
ries, or an open, hilly, rocky country 
where the bears are in the habit of hunting 
for worms, or any good feeding ground 
where bear signs are plentiful, and due 
care and caution be exercised, there is as 
good a chance of success as by any other 
method. Many hunters set guns with a 
cord running from the trigger to a bait of 
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fresh meat, and the muzzle of the gun 
pointing at the meat; others set large 
steel-traps or dead-falls. But such con- 
trivances are never used by true sports- 
men. 

Game of any kind should always be 
pursued in a fair, manly manner, and 
given due chance to preserve its life if it. 
is skilful enough to do so. If captured, 
let it be by the superior skill, sagacity, or 
endurance of the sportsman, not by traps. 
which close on it as it innocently and un- 
suspecting ly seeks its food. 

Grizzly bear hunting is unquestionably 
the grandest sport that our continent can 
afford. The grizzly is the only really dan- 
gerous game we haye, and the decidedly 
hazardous character of the sport is what. 
gives it its greatest zest, and renders it. 
the most fascinating of pursuits. Many 
sportsmen proclaim the superiority of 
their favorite pastime over all other kinds, 
be it quail, grouse, or duck shooting, fox- 
chasing, deer-stalking, or what not; and 
each has its charm, more or less intense, 
according to its nature; but no man ever 
felt his heart swell with pride, his nerves 
tingle with animation, his whole system 
glow with wild, uncontrollable enthusi- 
asm, at the bagging of any bird or small 
animal, as does the man who stands over 
the prostrate form of a monster grizzly 
that he has slain. Let the devotee of these 


other classes of sport try bear hunting, 
and when he has bagged his first grizzly, 
then let him talk! 





A FISHERMAN’S MATH, 
BY BARNET PHILLIPS. 


HEN Pastor Swenson died, the peo- 

ple in the little fishing town at the 
head of the Hardanger-Fiord consoled 
themselves with the idea that Olle, his 
son, would stay with them. For over a 
century, folowing Norwegian conserva- 
tism, it had always been a Swenson who 
had preached the word of God. When 
Olle told his friends that all the traditions 
of the Swensons were to be broken, for 
he was going to America, they could hard- 
ly believe him. Olle settled at once his 
father’s poor estate, and found himself 
possessed of just sufficient money to pay 
his passage to the United States. 

Olle Swenson had graduated at the uni- 
versity, and would have followed certain 
special branches of study at Christiania, 
but the sudden death of his father abrupt- 
ly closed his career at the capital. 

Such stock of knowledge as Olle pos- 
sessed was barely quotable at a money 
valuation. When a lad, Bremen cap- 
tains coming to the little seaport town for 
cured fish had petted him, and he had ac- 
quired some knowlédge of German. A 
small river that emptied into the fiord, 
abounding with salmon, had been the fa- 
vorite resort of English anglers, and to 
Pastor Swenson the sportsmen always 
brought letters of introduction. It was 
Olle who acted as their guide, and while 
still a stripling he had made a long ex- 
cursion to Finmarken with an English 
hunting party in pursuit of reindeer. 
Among Olle’s choicest treasures were a 
Robinson Crusoe and a much-worn phrase- 
book of English and Norse. Naturally 
studious and polyglot, he had acquired 
English, and at the university, to add to 
his slender means, had even given lessons 
init. There was one special talent Olle 
possessed, inherited from his father—a 
musical one; so when the young man 
announced his determination to leave, 
all the girls in the country round were 
sorry, for their best singer and violin- 
player would be lost to them. 

The life Olle had led had given him 
perfect health. A well-to-do uncle, own- 
er of numerous fishing-boats, had given 
Olle the run of his vessels, and so he had 
often cruised as far as the Lofoden Isl- 
ands, and had even earned some little 
money as a fisherman. He had climbed 


mountains, facing the bitterest blasts, and 
had not lost breath, had swum for his life 
more than once in a howling sea, and in 
the good-humored wrestling bouts with 
village lads had been rarely worsted. He 
was a manly, good-looking fellow, with 
a clear gray eye, white teeth, and curly 
brown hair. 

When Olle Swenson landed at Castle 
Garden he counted his money, looked at. 
a trinket or so he had brought from home, 
and thought that with the utmost econo- 
my he might manage to get along from 
July to September. To acquire a better 
knowledge of English appeared to him to 
be a necessity, and he determined to ap- 
ply himself to this diligently. He rented 
a garret in a dreary tenement-house in 
the upper part of New York, and lived on 
bread and potatoes. He bought a diction- 
ary, a Bible, and set doggedly to work. 
He was the most attentive and industrious 
of scholars, and his acquisition of English 
was fairly rapid. 

Not quite two months had passed, and 
Olle’s splendid constitution and whole- 
some mind made him indifferent to priva- 
tion. He grew only a trifle more gaunt. 
and greyhound-like in frame. It might 
be true that occasionally Olle felt cooped 
up in his narrow quarters, and now and 
then a feeling of unrest would steal over 
him. Then he would take what he called 
his voyages of discovery. Forced to hus- 
band his slender means, the outlay for a 
trip in a boat or a jaunt in a car being im- 
possible, Olle, with a slice of bread in his 
pocket, would start out fora walk. These 
strolls were real journeys. At sunrise 
Olle would leave the suburbs of the city 
and plunge into the country. At hap- 
hazard he would take the greenest lane 
or push through the shadiest wood. How 
many miles he cleared he cared nothing 
about. Tramping along, when the sun 
was in mid-heayen he would then cry 
a halt. Under some tree he would 
munch his crust, and then retrace his 
twelve or fifteen miles. These explora- 
tions were Olle’s delights. In the woods 
he was at home. He would recall those 
resemblances of tree or plant which belong- 
ed to both continents. Birds, insects, at- 
tracted his attention. He had all the 
keen instincts of a trained naturalist. 
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A FISHERMAN’S MATE. 


He skirted the many beautiful bays and 
reaches for thirty miles along the Sound, 
and had bathed in their pleasant waters. 
With nautical tastes he watched the pass- 
ing vessels. But one thing oppressed him, 
and that was the longing to associate with 
some human being. These yearnings 
were but passing clouds, scarcely obseur- 
ing his natural cheerfulness. 

Generally, in the exuberance of his hap- 
py temperament, he would sing as he went 
along, for in his narrow lodgings he was 
voiceless. Then through the woods would 
come bursts of song. Olle rehearsed his 
Norse songs, and though there would come 
some tinge of homesickness, that only gave 
pathos to his voice. 

So thought, as to the sweetness of the 
strain, a young woman who, seated on a 
fallen tree near a running stream, was 
using a tin pail turned bottom upward 
for a footstool. There must have been a 
showerin the morning of the warm August 
day, for though the sun had dried the 
grass, there was a peculiar freshness in 
the odor of the mint that grew in the 
moist places near the brook. The little 
stream ran turbid for the hour, save where 
a natural spring, gushing from under a 
sloping bank, showed a pool as clear as 
crystal. 

If the young woman were a drawer of 
water, the task was certainly a novel one 
for her. She had filled her pail once, but 
in the stream ran scum, twigs, leaves, and 
trash. As she gazed at the roily water it 
refused all reflection of her face. Then 
in high dudgeon she had poured the wa- 
ter back again, and had seated herself on 
the trunk of the tree, as if to consider the 
situation, drumming on her sonorous foot- 
stool. 

“It never would make a cup of tea; 
it’s too filthy; and it’s so sweet and clear 
over there; and I can’t get at it; and it’s 
dreadfully provoking—aunt and Julia 
waiting for me! I wonder why I volun- 
teered to find water? and the place looks 
as if it harbored snakes.” After saying 
this the young woman pulled a bit of bark 
from a log and threw it into a suspected 
clump of tall grass. As nothing glided, 
rustled, or rattled, she mustered up re- 
newed courage. Just where the clear 
water was bubbling, the bank was per- 
versely high. The young woman bared 
her arm, went to the brink of the water, 
and then held the tin pail by the wire 
handle on her finger. The bottom of the 
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vessel barely touched the surface of the 
water. 

“Tf I took a branch with a fork to it 
and hung the bucket to it, of course I 
could lower it,” said the young woman. 
‘IT wonder who that is singing so plea- 
santly ?. That’s an ambitious flight, but 
you neyer can keep up that note. I 
declare you have, and ended the musical 
phrase quite cleverly. What a quaint 
melody it is! but listening won’t fill my 


bucket.” Then there was a search for a 
branch. One was found; it had a fork to 


it, and the tin pail was hung and lower- 
ed. Disappointment was visible after the 
very first attempt. 

‘“ The stupid thing floats and won't sink, 
and I am afraid to press it under, The 
perverse pail wants weighting. TJ have it. 
That singer has a lovely voice, with a good 
style, and—dear me! he must be quite 
near me. Now for the solution of this 
problem. I take a stone, wash it clean, 
and pop it in the pail, and then it is bal- 
lasted.” Saying this, the young woman 
took with both hands a big stone, washed 
it carefully, put it in her pail, secured the 
whole apparatus on the fork of her stick, 
and then again lowered away. The pail 
sank without a splash, and now rested on 
the pebbly bottom of the pool. The young 
woman clapped her hands at the success 
of her experiment. There was a smile 
of satisfaction on the handsome worker's 
face. 

‘* Rebekah never had to exercise a bit: of 
ingenuity,” cried the young woman, ex- 
ultingly. “If there be any young gen- 
tleman around here, sent by Abraham, let 
him come and drink, and give mea golden 
ear-ring and two bracelets. It’s a clever 
performance of mine.” 

Alas! there is a quality water possesses, 
a viscid adhesion, which holds things 
with a limpid clutch. A slight snap was 
heard as the branch broke. Down went 
the tin pail, stone and all, to the bottom, 
and its foundering was accompanied by 
a little scream on the part of the water 
drawer. 

That faint cry startled Olle. With a 
half-dozen strides he had swept through 
the fringe of brush skirting the stream, 
and now he stood, with face half serious, 
half amused, directly opposite to the young 
woman. 

“Tt is not a cow,” thought the young 
woman, ‘‘and therefore of not much con- 
sequence. Well, he is just in time. 
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Would you help me, if you can, to get my 
pail? You see, it is quite muddy where 
you are, and clear on my side. Iwas try- 
ing to get some of the water when my pail 
was lost.” 

“Ts it the story of the wolf and the 
lamb 2?” inquired Olle, who, taking advan- 
tage of a fallen tree some short distance 
higher up the stream, had now crossed the 
brook. 

‘‘No, no; it’s the fable of that animal 
who, gazing at the moon in the well, mis- 
took it fora silver platter.” 

Olle took a strong knife out of his pock- 
et and cut a fresh sapling. He tried its 
strength over his knee, and it bent but 
did not snap. The young woman was 
apparently a disinterested person. She 
shaded her eyes with her hand, yet watch- 
ed Olle’s actions in a kind of furtive way. 
The man did not stare at her. He was 
intent on securing the bucket, but his ef- 
fort appeared ineffectual. Was he going 
to wade into the water? Why, it was 
waist deep! 

‘*Don’t—please don’t. I cannot permit 
you to do that!” cried the young woman. 

“Tt is a very great misfortune. I am 
so sorry! But we will succeed. Do not 
lament, miss.” Olle was full of sympa- 
thy. 

‘“‘Lament! Oh, it’s hardly worth that. 
Still, it’s very kind of you to take so much 
trouble; but most positively you are not 
to go into the water after it.” 

‘“‘Tf it were fifty fathoms deep, and for 
a cup of gold, I would dive for it,” said 
Olle, gallantly. 

‘‘Nonsense!” She looked at Olle, and 
saw no smile on his face, and she won- 
dered if he really meant what he said. 
‘“‘T suppose it was you I heard singing, 
and I think listening to you made me 
careless.” 

“‘Then it was my fault. Did I not say 
that I was a wolf? Iam so glad!” 

‘* You do not mean glad, but sorry.” 

“No—glad. I sang your bucket into 
the water, and now I must sing it back 
again.” 

The young woman did not reply. 
she had, she would have said ‘‘ Nonsense 
a second time. 

“There is a fairy song,” continued 
Olle, ‘‘ which, if only a man knows, will 


Tf 


y? 


” 


bring up the pearls from the sea. An 
old Lapp woman taught it me. Will 
you listen? It must be sung low.” Olle 


was cunning, for just then he had the tin 
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pail fast. He sang a quiet strain, and 
when the last note, sweet and mellow, 
had sounded, the pail, brimming full of 
clearest water, stood on the bank. ‘‘Now 
that is all,” said Olle, with a pleasant 
smile and a low bow. 

“Yes, and it is very kind of you.” 

“You will not permit me to carry it 
for you?” 

‘* No, certainly not.” 

‘““Why? It is too heavy for you, and 
this wire will cut your fingers. See! I 
can easily make a handle.” Olle pulled 
some rushes, plaited them deftly, bound 
them with pliant grass, and wrapped 
them around the wire. Then he took up 
the bucket, presented it with much gray- 
ity to the young woman, bowed again, 
and at once crossed the stream. 

The young woman stood irresolute for 
a moment. Might she not reward the 
man in some way? In her pocket was a 
quarter of adollar. She took it out, and 
threw the shining piece of silver across 
the brook to Olle, for Olle had turned for 
a moment. What she threw he caught, 
and as quickly tossed it back to her, and 
the piece of money fell on the ground. 

“That was not good of you,” eried 
Olle, excitedly. ‘‘I am not a beggar.” 

“*Oh, please! please!” said the young 
woman, exhibiting manifest alarm at the 
storm she had raised; and picking up the 
bucket, she sought safety in flight, with 
the natural consequence of upsetting the 
pail. 

Olle was over the brook again in an 
instant. ‘‘It is I who am so very, very 
sorry to have frightened you. See! I 
burst out of the woods like a wild man. 
I do not know your habits here, I am so 
much a stranger. See! your bucket is 
empty, and I will fill if again. Here it 
is. I will go away now. Ido not want 
you to thank me.” And Olle, without 
turning to look, was gone. 

The young woman now sat for fully 
five minutes on the fallen tree, with the 
pail at her feet, as motionless as a statue. 
A chipmunk, peeping through the rails 
of a fence, thought that his favorite rest- 
ing-place had grown a new branch. The 
rivulet murmured past in cadence with 
the swaying trees. Presently the young 
woman rose and said: ‘IT have been mak- 
ing a fool of myself. Still, 1 wish he had 
sung again. Oh! the melodic tramp!” 

‘Mary! Mary! where are you?” cried 
a young girl from the hill-side. ‘‘ What 
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is the matter? We thought you were 
lost or drowned; and mother clamorous 
for her tea, and no water! The fire has 
gone out.” And here the speaker stopped 
for want. of breath, then continued: ‘‘ We 
unpacked the basket, and the roast chick- 
en was completely powdered with sugar; 
and it’s such fun! Do, pray, hurry up. 
Why, your feet and stockings are soaking 
wet. Did you hear a man singing just 
now? No, you didn’t? Then you must 
be stone-deaf. "What on earth is the mat- 
ter with you, Mary ?” 

“T was thinking, Julia, that there are 
two fences to climb, and the bucket is 
very heavy, and that it is ever so trou- 
blesome, even risky, to draw clear water 
from a muddy source.” 

‘‘That sounds, Mary, like a proverb. 
Together we ought to manage that buck- 
et.” 

The two young women took hold of the 
pail, and trudged up the slope. In its ir- 
regular transportation the water was spilt 
at every step. When the pail reached 
a rustic table it was lighter, being more 
than half empty. At the table sat a plea- 
sant-faced old lady carving a chicken and 
cutting a loaf of bread. 

‘““Why, Mary, I thought you never 
would come,” she said. ‘‘I sent Julia to 
find you.” 

‘“Mary was mooning as usual, mother, 
entirely overcome by the difficulties of 
the task; and the fact is that to climb a 
hill with a bucket of water is not plea- 
sant.” 

‘“Then we will have our tea. Julia, 
rake up the embers. While you were 
gone a nice-looking young man passed 
by. Icouldn’t manage a limb of a tree 
I wanted to burn, so he brought it for 
me and broke it up for me. As he told 
me he saw a young lady with a pail of 
water, I was not uneasy. Till the kettle, 
Mary, for I am fully prepared to enjoy 
my tea. Then we will wait until the om- 
nibus passes, which is to stop for us here, 
so that we need not hurry at all.” 

““Who made the pretty binding of 
rushes around this wire handle, Mary ?” 
inquired Julia.—‘‘There, now! are you 
trying to put out the fire, or to pour the 
water in the kettle ?—It’s a, very novel 
kind of braiding, and it looks like a sail- 
or’s handiwork. Here, Mary, I know you 
want it, so I will take it off, tie together 
the two ends, and you may keep it for a 
bracelet and a souvenir.” 
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Olle walked homeward at a rapid gait, 
his head full of fantasies. He was the 
Prince gone a-hunting who came across 
the nut-brown maid in the forest. Could 
he find the wood, the brook, again? That 
was not so much the question as whether 
he ought tosearch for them. As to retra- 
cing his steps, Olle had all the instincts 
of awoodman. On his next exploration 
he started in an entirely different direc- 
tion, and hardly enjoyed his outing. 
Then a week passed, and he did not care 
for a holiday. A sweltering hot day 
came. Then he took the well-remember- 
ed route, crossed the wood, threaded the 
thicket, swept aside the fringe of willow, 
and saw the brook flowing at his feet. 
His heart was full of joy. He beat up 
the woods around, and came to the rustic 
table. There was no house near. Ie 
wandered ahout, and found a sign-board 
nailed to a tree, and read, ‘‘ Picnic par- 
ties not allowed on these grounds without 
the permission of the proprietors of the 
Fountain Hotel.” 

‘““Ah! I understand now,” said Olle. 
‘‘That young lady was here for play—a 
partie champétre—with her mother and 
sister. They do not live here, and I may 
never, never see her again.” Then Olle 
sat down at the table, and ate his crust in 
silence. He was out of spirits—had no 
appetite. The day was close, and a storm 
was in the air. Soon the rain-drops rat- 
tled through the leaves. When Olle 
reached his garret he was soaked to the 
skin. 

That night Ole opened his leather sack 
and saw his last dollar, but was not dis- 
tressed. He read far into the night, 
mastering some irregularities of English 
verbs, but when he went to bed his sleep 
was disturbed. When he woke in the 
morning his teeth chattered, and soon a 
burning feyer set in. Olle sought a Ger- 
man apothecary in a neighboring street. 

“Young man, you haye chills and fe- 
ver,” said the druggist. ‘The low land 
around here breeds such fevers. I will 
give you these pills. They will cost you 
thirty cents. Take them, and move away. 
If you stay here you will spend all your 
money for my pills. I will give you 
some advice. All you Norwegians follow 
the sea. Go at once and be a sailor.” 

“That is excellent advice—better than 
a doctor could give me. Where are the 
boats supplying New York with fish ?” in- 
quired Olle. 
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Olle received some general directions, 
and made his way slowly down the East 
River front. He was so weak and mis- 
erable that he could barely drag his feet 
along. It took two weary hours for 
Olle to reach Fulton Market slip. At 
once, although he had never seen exactly 
such boats before, he knew their purpose. 
He surveyed the fishing fleet with delight. 
The ugliest, oldest, least cared for of the 
boats was as a pleasure-yacht to him. The 
whiffs of fresh air blown from the bay 
seemed to revive him. 

Olle singled out one craft. She had 
long tapering masts, with a forward spring 
to them. She was sweet and clean, for 
she had just been washed down. Olle 
walled unsteadily along the pier until he 
made out on the stern of the boat her 
name, The Josieanna. If only there had 
been a sailor on her deck, Olle would have 
talked to him at once. Olle thought he 
saw some one in the cabin in the act of 
shaving, for a small looking-glass was 
propped up against the steps. Might he 
venture on board? He climbed down, 
and it so happened that he stood in the 
light of the man who was shaving. 

“Your daddy wasn’t no glazier, was 
he?” inquired some one with a grulf 
voice. 

‘“No, sir,” replied Olle, somewhat star- 
tled. ‘Glazier? Whatis glazier? My 
father, daddy, was what you call a pas- 
tor, clergyman, minister of the gospel.” 
Olle was parading his synonyms. 

‘Well, if he was a boss bishop, that 
wouldn’t make no difference, because I 
can’t see through you. Well, what’s up, 
young fellow ?” 

“ Are you the captain ?” inquired Olle. 

‘They say I be, and that’s the reason 
why Ineyer tried to git off a week’s beard 
without some fool a-interrupting of that 
business.” 

‘Qh, fool! not so. Pardon. I will wait 
until you are shayen; then would I ask if 
T could go with you and take some fish.” 

“Want a job? Why, what can you 
do?” Here the captain took a step up the 
stairs and looked Olle all over. ‘‘ You 
don’t seem strong—kind of white, and 
washed out in the gills. You don’t know 
nothing about fishing.” 

Olle, ill as he was, could not help but 
smile. ‘‘Oh yes, I can fish,” he said. 

“What kind of fish ?” 

““Cod, in my country, and ling and 
hake, pollock, haddock, herring, mack- 
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erel, and a great many fish which swim 
in our great Northern seas, and I do not 
know all their names in English yet.” 

“Seems to me you have got the list of 
‘em down pretty fine; and you ketched 
them in your parts, did you ?” 

“Yes, sir; and salmon too,” 

“Salmon! That's a fancy fish. 
look as green as grass.” 

“No, I am not green; sickness makes 
me white, perhaps.” 

‘Kin you sail a ship ?” 

“T was learning from a Bergen captain 
how to take the sun. What you call the 
theory I know; but I have sailed a fish- 
ing-boat not as big, as fine as this, many 
times. I do not know the names of the 
ropes in English; they were not in my 
dictionary. But this’—and Olle went to 
the side of the smack—“‘ this rope lifts this 
sail, and this one pulls the sail tight; but 
this, I do not know what it will do; but 
you tell me once what it will do, and I 
never will forget. This is the most beau- 
tiful fishing-boat I ever saw.” 

Olle’s praise was sincere, and it went 
straight to the skipper’s heart, for Captain 
Blueman’s affections were divided be- 
tween his smack and his wife. 

“Seeing that I built her, young fellow, 
she ought to be. There ain’t a stick in 
her, nor a bolt, I don't know about. So 
you want to take holt? What for ?” 

““To fish,” replied Olle. 

“Oh, bother that! I mean what wages 
do you expect ?” 

‘Wages, salary, emolument? I will 
work for a month for what I eat and 
drink. Iam sick since this morning, and 
I want to be well to-morrow.” 

“This ain’t no hospital. Now suppos- 
in’ you was to keep sick, you wouldn’t be 
worth your salt, and I’d be a blamed fool 
to visk it. You ain’t rugged enough for 
this ‘ere business ;” and Captain Blueman’s 
razor rattled over a stubbly field. 

‘‘Tam so sorry! Perhaps that other 
boat will want a fisherman.” Olle look- 
ed across the deck in the direction of an- 
other smack. ‘‘I had hoped so much to 
sail in this one, because of all the boats 
she is the handsomest and cleanest. My 
uncle had a captain fisherman who wore a 
leather coat that belonged to his father—” 

““Come, now, young fellow, what are 
you giving us ?” inquired Blueman. 

“Yes, our fishermen wear leather coats 
and breeches, and one day I put on the 
captain’s coat and fell overboard, and it 
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was so full of oil it kept me up in the wa- 
ter,” continued Olle. 

‘“They nets their cod in your country, 
so I hear?” said Blueman, somewhat inter- 
ested. 

‘Yes, sir.” Then Olle went aft and 
looked at the wheel. ‘‘We have no 
wheels in Norway to steer our boats with. 
Oh! the big old tillers at home, with two, 
three men to hold it when it blows, and 
sometimes when a big sea come it lift us 
all up and throw us down as if we were 
kicked by a wild horse. Oh! that was 
just splendid. You must carry much sail.’ 
We do not have white sails in my coun- 
try, made of cotton, but of flax, and tanned 
red; but they hold all the winds. Our fish- 
ing folks are very poor, but good and hon- 
est. Good-by. I will ask another cap- 
tain if he will have a fisherman;” and 
Olle made a step toward The Pride of 
the Seas. 

It happened that the Pride was the 
Josieanna’s rival, and if Blueman had a 
cordial dislike for anything afloat, it was 
all concentrated on that particular craft. 
There was something about the new- 
comer that pleased the Josieanna’s skip- 
per. ‘‘Mebbe he ain’t so green, after all. 
That cussed Pride might get a good hand, 
as only wanted a few weeks’ teaching to 
git him out of his furrin ways. He does 
talk as if he knowed something. Them 
Swedes is no lubbers, and he looks bless- 
ed good-natured, and there’s one man 
aboard this craft that’s going to be fired,” 
said Blueman to himself. Turning quick- 
ly to Olle, Blueman looked him all over 
again. 

“See here! you don’t expect me to go 
chasing you all around this slip, do you, 
with my chops full of lather? Just you 
set your foot on the deck of that there 
Pride, and your chances with the Josie- 
anna is gone. We don’t pick up other 
people’s leavings. You are a fool to ask 
no wages. Come down here. Had any 
grub? <Ain’t been on no spree, have you? 
This is a temperance boat, and nary drop 
of rum aboard as I knows of. You seem 
real tuckered out.” 

‘““Tuckered out? What is that 2” 

Blueman vouchsafed no reply. Olle 
was glad enough to sit down on a locker 
in the clean little cabin. 

“So you prefer to work for nothing ? 
That's poppy-talk. In this here country, 
where there ain’t no tyrants nor jules, 
only those that bosses the fish market, ey- 


ery man is worth his hire. D’ye take that, 
now? If I was to give you a job you 
have got to do what you’re bid, and nary 
shirking.” 

‘“What is shirking ?” 

“Well, don’t you never find out.” 

“Tf it is wrong, I never will. When 
may I sail with you ?” asked Olle, eagerly. 

“* Ain’t you a-going with your reefs all 
out and a sight too fast? Are you ready 
to take holt at once and go to work ?” 

‘Yes, yes,” and Olle resisted an incli- 
nation to jump up and throw his arms 
around the skipper’s neck. 

‘What's your name? Where from ?” 

“Olle Swenson. Norway.” 

“*Olle—that’s the lingo for Oliver.” 

“Tt might be.” 

“Tt is,” said Blueman, positively. ‘‘I 
am not to pay you a cent for a month 
while ‘you are on trial, and if you don't 
suit I kin dump you on shore any- 
wheres.” 

“Dump? dump? What is dump ?” 

“Dump!” said Blueman, thoughtfully. 
“That’s the same as being fired. Now 
don’t be too fresh. We ain’t fresh much 
in this fish business. I don’t expect you 
to be worth a red cent, seeing that you 
don’t look strong enough to haul a mack- 
erel off a gridiron; but when your spell 
of sickness goes, and you do work—and 
I'm a driver—I will pay wages, but not 
much, only after your first two weeks. 
I am a square man. Here, cook, bring 
this new hand a cup of coffee.” And so 
Olle became one of the crew of the Josie- 
anna, the crack fishing-smack of the 
fleet. 

Next morning at daybreak, with the 
early flood, the Josicanna went to sea. 
At once good plain food and plenty of it 
brought Olle round. That day a school 
of blue-fish was struck, and Olle, getting 
into the knack of the thing, did a passable 
day’s work. At night there was a whole- 
sail breeze, and Blueman, to try Olle, gave 
him a trick at the wheel, and the new 
hand kept the Josie true toa point. Next 
day fish were scarce, and Olle had a good 
rest, and felt as well as ever. At sun- 
down, off Barnegat Light, the heaviest 
school of blue-fish of the season engaged 
the attention of the crew of the Josie. 
Though Olle’s hands were soft, and the 
lines cut him to the quick, he did good 
service. Ifhe was not high line—that is, 
the fisherman who catches the most fish— 
he was a close second. 
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‘“He will do,” said Blueman, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘ He’s no Portugee.” 

The men on board, some six of them, 
tried some practical jokes on Olle, but he 
took them pleasantly. He showed the 
men the different ways of rigging a 
trawl in Norway, and they made up their 
minds that Olle was no greenhorn. The 
fish were to be iced, and Blueman was 
satisfied that Olle was not slow at taking 
up a new idea, and was, above all, steady 
and industrious. 

The trip was certain to be a profitable 
one, and the Josie was running now for 
Sandy Hook, with a good breeze, of a plea- 
sant September night. All hands were 
below, and the skipper was taking a nap. 
Olle was spelling over some blood-and- 
murder story, thrown aside in one of the 
lockers, when Tom Winter, the cook, 
brought out of his trunk his yiolin—a real 
South Street Stradivarius. Olle, as he 
heard the tuning of the fiddle, dropped 
his book, looked at the cook, but said not 
a word. Tom rasped out ‘‘ Money Musk,” 
then suddenly stopped, and looking at 
Olle, said: 

‘Boys, I see that Norwegian a-fidget- 
ing and working with his fingers. That's 
a sure sign of a born catgutter, Jerk 
her, Olle, for it’s no use your saying you 
can’t. Try her, for they do say she’s just 
the best fiddle in the fleet.” 

Then Olle laughed, and took a look at 
the $3 '75 Cremona, and worked first with 
the pegs, then with the bridge; next he 
straightened out the bow, rosined it, and 
in one second after, he set that whole crew 
wild. 

‘Didn't I tell you so 2” cried Tom, with 
all the candor of a true virtuoso. ‘‘That’s 
him! Can’t he fetch her? Shake her up, 
Olle. You can just take the cake.” 

Olle gave tune after tune from appar- 
ently an endless repertory. Then he 
handed Tom the violin, asking him to 
play something. Tom played a break- 
down, and Olle applauded, for Tom had 
a deserved reputation in the fleet. Now 
Tom, with much ceremony, shoved the 
violin right under Olle’s chin, and Olle, 
whose ear was quick, took up Tom’s 
‘“‘Gamptown Races,” and did things with 
it that set Tom and all the boys to clap- 
ping their hands on their knees in the 
most violent manner. The man at the 
wheel, catching the lilt of the tune, could 
be heard stamping in unison on the deck. 

Blueman was awake now, and said: 
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“*Blow me, boys, if this here Josie hasn’t 
got the boss fiddle on board of her now! 
There’s that Tony, the champion violiner 
of the Pride: he’s got to come down now. 
He ain’t fitten to rosin that man’s bow. 
Boys, we kin outsail ’em, outfish ’em— 
we've done that right straight along— 
and now we kin fiddle ’em hull down. 
Olle, just you give us a fandanger, one of 
them dancing tunes such as them leather- 
headed sports of yours foots it to.” 

“T have played whole nights at coun- 
try dances in Norway, and perhaps my 
music might seem strange to you; and so 
I will try something, and I must tell you 
what it means,” said Olle. 

Then Olle commenced, adding a quaint 
recitative to the simple music of his vio- 
lin. This is about what he said: 

“‘This is the pretty girl who goes up 
the steep mountain with her cows in the 
sweet spring-time, and this is the sound 
of the bells around the cows’ necks; but 
before she goes the fisherman kisses that 
pretty girl. He goes in his boat, and he 
sails on the sea, just such a night as this, 
and the wind blows so soft, and he thinks 
he smells the new-cut hay his own girl 
has been cutting [what fragrance of mint 
was it that Olle recalled ?], and he drops 
his line in the sea, and catches a big, big 
cod, and when he gets him he says, ‘ That. 
will buy a blue and a red ribbon for my 
girl who lives on the mountain.’ But 
now the storm comes, and he is afraid he 
will neyer see his girl again; but the good 
Lord keeps down the big seas,-and he 
comes back in his boat, and away off on 
the hill-top the girl sees the red sail, and 
though he is no more than a small speck 
on the blue ocean, she kisses her hand to 
him; and now he makes the land, and 
pulls on shore with his small boat, and 
he goes so fast he ’most breaks his oar; 
you think a steam-boat is coming; and he 
sees his pretty girl on the shore, and he 
takes her in his arms and kisses her—so, 
and so [the violin cooed, and cooed]—and 
they agree to have a dance at her father’s 
house, for he is to make that girl his wife. 
Now in my country people who live on 
the land and the seas are quite one peo- 
ple, and they dance to the same tune, 
which we call a sater, and the music of 
that sater is many hundreds of years old, 
though now and then a good musician 
will make a new tune; but for an old 
sater nobody, not even a king's fiddler, 
would be so bold as to change one single 
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note. And this is a sater—and if you only 
saw the Norwegian boys and girls dance 
it, you would see dancing indeed.” And 
Olle played the sater. 

‘“Boys! boys!” cried the skipper, ‘‘if 
this ain’t better than a theatur, or any 
side show I ever seed!” 

Then all hands went on deck, and Olle 
played the sater over and over again. 
The men caught the dancing melody, and 
hopped over the deck like dancing-bears, 
and when Olle stopped he had to begin 
again. Now Olle got into the spirit of the 
thing. ‘I am so glad it pleases you! 
There are certain steps in that dance that 
take some strength and not a little prac- 
tice.” 

“You have got to do it for us,” cried 
Tom. 

Then Olle handed the violin to Tom, 
and showed a marvellous jump, ending 
with an astonishing kick. The men cheer- 
ed and clapped their hands. Some of them 
tried it, and sat down violently on the 
deck after the attempt. 

Just that one night’s performance, with 
Olle’s pleasant, straightforward manner, 
made every one of the crew the young 
man’s fast friend. 

It was a rough school, but an honest 
one. You might be a cunning fisherman, 
know all about handling a smack, or be 
well acquainted with every nook and 
corner of the coast, but something was 
wanting if, as it was expressed in general 
terms, ‘‘you did not know how to stand 
up and take it like a man.” There enter- 
ed here some question of personal prow- 
ess. A fellow had to show “grit.” Once 
having displayed ‘‘ grit,” public estimation 
followed. 


Captain Blueman was quick to appre- 
ciate the more substantial qualities Olle 
possessed. “‘T’ve seen eddicated men, or 
hearn of ’em, as was dandy fishermen, but 
this here Olle that’s chock-full of larning, 
for there ain’t nothing that he don’t know 
—'rithmetic, geography, and history, and 
such—well, he can sail and fish this Josie 
for all she’s worth. He kind of treats 
me as if [ wasa lady passenger, and won't 
let me do nothing. My old woman she 
has just lost her heart with that young 
chap. When it’s skylarking, he leads the 
fun; but when it’s snorting, and things 
is shook up, and it’s time for bossing and 
doing things on the jump, with a stand 
from under, he’s no flash in the pan. The 
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boys understands this here mate of the 
Josie, and they has got to be spry, now 
mind I tell you. Then there is them ac- 
counts. You just tell me to take a gale 
off the Georges, or to foot a column of fig- 
ures, and says I, ‘Give me a screamer off 
the Georges every time!’ That Olle just 
makes no fuss of figures, nor commis- 
sions, nor interest, nor nothing. To think 
of a green fellow that comed aboard here 
some time over a year ago just a-bossing 
me now, and me a-letting of him! EfId 
a-had a son, I don’t believe I could have 
been fonder of him. He’s gota good busi- 
ness head on him too, and is as square 
a young fellow as they ever makes ’em. 
Whether it’s him on board-or luck, any- 
ways the Josie’s been doing better than 
she ever has since I launched her.” 


Tom’s rather broad statement of ‘a 
boatful of ladies coming on board of the 
Josie, just to hear Olle fiddle,” must be 
taken with limitations. To be accurate, 
when the Josie lay off Feregus Point, 
there had only been three ladies on her. 


, The same dead calm that kept the Josie 


at rest had affected a cat-boat, and a slight 
current had drifted the smaller craft tow- 
ard the larger one. The day was warm, 
and Olle had seated himself forward. 

The Josie at anchor was near enough 
to shore for Olle to hear indistinctly the 
music of a band performing at some sum- 
mer hotel. Toa musical organization, to 
listen to an interrupted strain is to ere- 
ate the impulse to fill up the melodie 
gaps, so Olle took his violin and played 
about what he fancied he heard. 

Away off Olle had seen the cat-boat-on 
the glassy sea. Now it had come within 
hailing distance, for a hoarse voice said, 
“Josieanna ahoy! Tell Captain Blue- 
man we would like to come aboard. My 
name is Mat Brill, of Feregus;” and then 
the cat-boat was just off the Josie’s quar- 
ter. At once Olle tossed a rope to the 
man in the cat-boat, and called up Captain 
Blueman, who in his turn bawled out: 
‘How are you, Captain Brill? Tn course 
come aboard, and bring your ladies, and 
I’m mighty glad to see you, old man.” 

‘It’s a sailing party from Feregus, Olle, 
and me and Brill isold mates. The Josie 
looks tidy; give that sheet a coil there. 
Likely they heard you fiddle, Olle. See 
here! you just boss this job, especially as 
there be women. I kin leave you todo the 
pretty. Tell Tom to bake a cake and lay 
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out some kind of aspread for’em. I’ain’t 
seen Mat Brill for over five year, and my 
wife and his old woman is kind of related, 
and he’s an awful hand to spin yarns; so 
you take keer of them petticoats.” 

Blueman secured the cat-boat to the 
smack, while Olle let down the short rope- 
ladder and gave his hand to the ladies in 
the boat. First there was an old lady, and 
then two young ones, to be all safely land- 
ed on the deck of the Josie. 

‘““We hain’t come to eat up all your 
stores, Captain Blueman,” said Brill; 
‘“and if that young fellow will step down 
into the cabin here, there’s a feed in the 
basket, likewise a jug—it’s milk—and a 
chunk of ice. We took to drifting, and 
the wind it petered out, and there isn’t 
much chance of a breeze before sundown. 
We heard somebody a-fiddling, and as 
the fishing wasn’t of any account, and 
the sun just a-briling, we made bold, 
the ladies and me, to board you, cap- 
tain. How’s the old woman? Me and 
my wife was a-talking about you only 
yesterday.” 

“Prime, Mat—prime. But now your 
freight’s on board, jump up yourself, and 
mind you there ain’t nothing on board 
this here Josie that’s too good for your 
ladies nor you.” Then Blueman took 
hold of Brill’s hand, hauled him up, and 
the two went below. 

Olle had the basket, the jug, the wraps, 
out of the cat-boat ina trice; then he went 
below to tell Tom about the cake, and re- 
turned in a moment with an armful of 
camp-stools. 

Had only the Danaide sisters, when 
drawing water, found an inventive man 
who could have stoppered the interstices 
of a sieve, then mythology would have 
been endowed with another hero. That 
was certainly not what Mary Acton was 
thinking about when the cat-boat neared 
the fishing-smack. Her curiosity had 
been languidly aroused by the sound of a 
violin quietly stealing across the sea, and 
then she had taken Captain Brill’s glass, 
and instantly recognized the performer. 
Tt was—there was no possible doubt about 
it—the man who had helped her to fill her 
bucket. She was astraightforward young 
woman, so there never came into her head 
any idea of denying her acquaintance with 
him. She had settled that point quite 
positively before Olle had helped her on 
deck. There was only one little incident 
that was a trifle annoying, and that was 
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about the quarter of a dollar. Well, the 
best thing she could do was to have it off 
her mind at once. It was possible that 
he had forgotten her. If he had, why 
recur to her acquaintance at all ? 

As Mary Acton gave Olle her hand, she 
was quite positive he had recognized her. 
She was oblivious to the sudden rise of col- 
or in her own face that told him he was not 
an absolute stranger. An unsteady rope- 
ladder was not a convenient place for a 
greeting; so, for the moment, all Mary 
Acton did was to revolve in her mind the 
recognition and the apology. It would 
be easy to work them both off together, 
and the sooner she did it the better. 
But then Olle had called two of the crew, 
and a sail was being spread, to be con- 
verted into an awning, so the matter had 
to be postponed, somewhat to Miss Ac- 
ton’s discomfort. Mrs. Sterling, Mary’s 
aunt, and her cousin, Julia, had taken 
their camp-stools and seemed quite at 
home. 

‘*T wonder if this musical sailor means 
precisely to evade me? He is up there 
now pulling at some rope, getting this 
awning tight. The best thing I can do is 
to put myself perfectly at my ease, have 
it all over, and tell my aunt about it.” 
So Mary turned to the old lady, and said, 
‘Aunt, you remember that pleasant day 
we spent in the woods last year ?” 

‘Ves, dear,” said the aunt. 

‘“* And what is the connection ?” remark- 
ed Julia. ‘‘I suppose this will be even a 
more pleasant one.” 

‘No doubt it will be, Julia,” said Mary. 

Just then Olle approached, and was 
busy with the hatch cover, with the in- 
tention of converting it into a table. 

“T am indebted, as you are,” continued 
Mary, ‘‘to this” (she hesitated for a mo- 
ment—should she say gentleman or per- 
son ?)—‘‘this gentleman. Ona previous 
oceasion, without his aid, aunt, you would 
not have had any tea, for my bucket would 
have been lost.” Then Olle looked up, 
and the tan on his face could not hide 
his rising color. 

“You don’t say so?” said the old lady. 
“Then you made up my fire too. And do 
you know I wanted to offer you a sand- 
wich, but you left before I could have a 
chance to give you one.” 

“You see,” said Mary, quite simply, 
‘how anxious we all were to—to—ac- 
knowledge somehow or other what you 
had done for us. Now, aunt, I owe this 
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gentleman an apology. I made a sad 


blunder.” 

‘May I explain it?” asked Olle. ‘‘This 
young lady does not do herself justice. 
I burst on her in the woods, and I am 
quite certain I frightened her. How could 
the young lady tell who or what I was? 
When I thought about it afterward I was 
not offended. Iwas so very glad to have 
been of slight assistance. A year ago I 
spoke such very bad English, and maybe 
I can’t now exactly make myself intel- 
ligible. There was—do you know—a se- 
quel to it.” 

What he might have added was inter- 
rupted by Tom, who appeared with cups 
and saucers, which he placed on the 
hatch. 

‘A sequel!” said Mary Acton to her- 
self. ‘‘I despise sequels. What can this 
man mean?” She turned toward Olle 
with an inquiring glance, but Olle and 
Tom were in consultation. 

‘“TIs it to be tea or coffee, mate ?” in- 
quired Tom. 

‘*Give them both, and, Tom, do be care- 
ful with the coffee, put in an extra touch, 
and lay a cloth—there’s one on board; 
spread it on that hatch. There must be 
a half-dozen lobsters in the well forward; 
fish up two or three of them and boil 
them. Watch out for your cake.” Then 
Tom hustled below. 

Mrs. Sterling and her daughter went 
forward to look at a passing steamer. 
Olle stood beside Miss Acton, and said: 
‘‘Tt was very kind of you to have remem- 
bered me. It would have been your priv- 
ilege to have ignored me, had you so de- 
cided, but I—I never would have forgot- 
ten you.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed Mary Acton. 

“Pray pardon me. I can understand 
that there can exist no social relationship 
between the mate of a fishing-smack and 
a young lady. Will you allow me, how- 
ever, to act as your host while you are on 
board? TI should so like you to spend a 
happy day! Might you not fancy that 
this poor boat were a splendid yacht 2” 

‘“Why not? Ihave no doubt but that 
you would make a capital host. Ihave 
heard you sing, but I had no idea you 
were a violinist. But will you please put 
on one side the idea that Iam one of those 
elegant young persons who spend their 
days of summer yachting, say at New- 
port? I have to work for my living. 
Don’t let us play at cross-purposes. I 
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am Miss Mary Acton, music-mistress, if 
you please, with a very limited compre- 
hension of her duties. That lady is my 
aunt, Mrs. Sterling; the young lady, Miss 
Sterling, my cousin. At present I am 
acting in the capacity of half nurse, half 
governess, and my young pupil and her 
father are at the hotel. Mr. Lane came 
up last night, as did my aunt and cousin, 
and I have a holiday to-day.” 

‘*Wishermen do not carry visiting cards. 
Mine I left in Norway,” said Olle, plea- 
santly. ‘When I first had the happi- 
ness of seeing you—why do you look that 
way, Miss Acton? Is my English all 
wrong again? Well, then, when I first 
blundered on you, I had been in the Unit- 
ed States but a very short time. My name 
is Swenson—Olle Swenson—and they call 
me the mate, or Oliver, on board.” Cer- 
tainly the two were growing confiden- 
tial. 

“Then I am quite absolved of a foolish 
mistake I made.” The young woman 
paused for a moment, and added: ‘‘ But 
you said there was a sequel. Might I in- 
quire, Since my curiosity is awakened, 
what was this sequel 2” i 

‘“There was one,” replied Olle. ‘TI 
went afterward—it was long afterward— 
to that brook, for I thought perhaps you 
were living somewhere there.” 

“Mr. Swenson!” 

“And I hunted, and I hunted, for that 
piece of money, and I found it,” contin- 
ued Olle. 

Mary Acton was not looking at him 
now, but was gazing far out at sea. 

‘Do you play forfeits in this country?” 
inquired Olle.’ There was no answer. ‘‘It 
is a favorite game in Norway. When a 
person wins a pledge, the loser pays a 
penalty,” added Olle. The situation was 
becoming embarrassing. ‘‘Do you like 
Norse stories ?” inquired Olle. 

“Sometimes, sir. Could you tell me 
one ?” 

“Twill try. It is one of many I know. 
It’s good enough in Norse, but I shall 
bungle over it in English; all the point 
of it will be lost.” 

“Your English has very much im- 
proved,” said Mary, glad of the diversion. 
“You wouldn't mind telling it to my 
aunt and cousin?—we might all listen. 
We read sagas sometimes.” 

“T don’t know. I don’t think I should 
like a large audience. The story is about 
a forfeit, and our talk has led up to it.” 
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‘Not my talk, Mv. Swenson. You will 
permit me to observe that I am very pro- 
saic and utterly commonplace, with no in- 
clination toward romance.” 

‘“‘T should be so sorry if what Iam about 
telling you were an infliction. Are we 
not, however, to carry out our illusion ? 
You are on a superbly appointed yacht, 
and I am her owner. In such a case 
guests are forced to listen with politeness 
to the wearisome stories of the host. It’s 
about a princess whose name was Hedra.” 

‘*T am prepared to hear the story of the 
princess ;” and Mary seated herself on the 
low bulwark near the stern, and Olle 
stood before her. 

‘*Hedra, who wasa king’s daughter, sat 
by the sea-side, and saw a ship sailing by, 
and one-armed Hric was the captain, and 
Hric drove the sharp prow of his ship right 
into the grating sands almost at Hedra’s 
feet. Now Hedra bantered Eric to make 
a cast with dice, and he, nothing loath, 
gamed with her. Luck ran against Eric. 
Stake after stake he lost, and laughed and 
laughed, until ship and all were gone. At 
last Eric wagered his sword against Hedra’s 
golden bodkin. Then the luck changed, 
and the bodkin was his. Now that bod- 
kin was a charmed thing, and Hedra 
was sore distressed that she should lose 
it, for she had been told that without it 
misfortune would come to her. Hedra 
offered Eric ship and all for her bodkin; 
but one-armed Eric smiled and said: 
‘What care I for a ship? Since I have 
my sword, I will win me another ship. 
I will have you for a wife, Hedra, and 
then may you take this bodkin.’ Then 
Hedra grew angry, and in scorn said: 
‘Naught will I have todo with you, 
you crippled man, who possibly lost his 
arm in some base way.’ Then, in her 
spite, she went to the king and told him 
of her distress. The king called on his 
four sons, and said: ‘Go you and offer Eric 
gifts for your sister’s bodkin. Use you 
fair means, but should he say No, then 
wrest the bodkin from him, even should 
you kill him.’ And now Hedra’s bro- 
thers went to Eric and did what the king 
had ordered, but Eric laughed and said, 
‘No.’ Then he faced Hedra’s brothers, 
and bade them defiance, and calling to 
Hedra, said, ‘ Now will yousee that I lost 
my arm inno base manner.’ Then Hedra 
pitied him, and was amazed at the brave 
stand he made, and she said, ‘I may have 
wronged you, Eric, but still you must 
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give me back my bodkin.’ Then the four 
men pressed close on Eric, and were loath 
to fight with him; but Eric defied them, 
nor would he put back his foot one hair’s- 
breadth. Then the fight began, and loud- 
er than the sea-surge clashed their swords. 
Eric’s brand was shivered in his hand, 
and he bled from many gaping wounds. 
Hedra cried, ‘Say only, Eric, you are 
vanquished, and I will nurse you, for it 
were not fitting that one so brave should 
die.’ But Eric would not say that he was 
vanquished; so when his broken blade 
was beaten from his one arm, with a last 
effort he drew Hedra’s bodkin from his 
bosom and cast it far off into the sea, and 
then Hric died. Hedra’s bodkin they 
have not found to this day.” 

“A singularly obstinate man was Eric,” 
said Mary Acton. 

“T think so too;” and Olle glanced 
anxiously at his companion, and he 
thought he saw a puzzled look on her 
face. 

“And Hedra married some other pirate, 
I suppose ?” inquired Mary. 

“No, not a pirate—a privateer’s man. 
Why spoil my saga, Miss Acton? The 
sequel I did not add.” 

‘“*T hate sequels.” 

‘Well, the sequel of this old story is 
that Hedra walked the sands, peering into. 
the sea, always looking for her bodkin.” 

““Hedra was a goose,” said Mary. 

““T don’t know, Miss Acton; but,” Olle 
added, suddenly, ‘* what shall I do with 
this quarter of a dollar? Here it is;” and 
Olle held a piece of silver in his brown 
hand. 

“Fling it into the sea,” cried Mary, 
quickly, rising from her seat. 

““Do you mean it? I should hate to 
do that.” 

“Then give it back to me at once—at 
once;” and Mary held out her hand. 

““You will not throw it into the water ?”” 
asked Olle. 

‘Mr. Swenson, you have succeeded 
somehow or other in converting the most 
trifling incident into a source of positive 
annoyance.” 

** Annoyance!” 

“Discomfort, then, if that suits you bet- 
ter.” Then Mary Acton went off like a 
flash of powder. ‘‘I see no possible re- 
semblance between the present situation 
and this—this—” 

“This story of a goose and a pirate,” 
interrupted Olle. 
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‘‘Rigmarole. The whole subject is not 
svorth discussing further, and is distasteful 
tome.” Mary Acton was somewhat dis- 
mayed at her own vehemence, but she re- 
covered herself in a moment. She look- 
ed at Swenson, who was apparently dis- 
tressed. ‘‘ Myr. Swenson, I am to suppose 
that you have no idea of spoiling my day’s 
pleasure. You have, perhaps without 
knowing it, madea mistake. It might be 
that I am in error. You see, young la- 
dies, the soberest of them, lose their sang- 
Ffroid at times.” 

‘“When a fisherman talks to them ?” 

‘‘Maybe. When a fisherman recites a 
saga. Would you, Mr. Swenson, assume 
your réle of captain of this yacht? But 
T really am interested to learn how you 
came to be a fisherman.” 

Olle, in a few words, explained how he 
had sought work in the smack. 

‘* And you are going to stay here ?” in- 
quired Mary. 

“T do not know. It’s an honest life, 
but I must consider it as a stepping-stone 
to something better. I am acquiring in 
this rough way practical seamanship. I 
might look out for a place on a ship as a 
mate, or, if that was impossible to find, I 
might teach something or other.” 

‘*Music ?—don’t.” 

‘“No, not music, but languages. Greek, 
Latin. Are you really interested ?” 

“* Quite so.” 

‘“Well, then, there is another string to 
my bow. I have a mania for collecting. 
The sea affords so many opportunities. 
My taste in Norway led me that way. 
My father encouraged it, and at the uni- 
versity I had a good scientific training. 
Six months ago I sent some sea-weeds, of 
a variety quite unknown to me, to Wash- 
ington, and by chance they were novel, 
and with them some other sea waifs, and 
that opened a correspondence with a 
learned government institution, and I was 
complimented for—for— Oh, dear me! 
Miss Acton, have another saga, instead of 
all this trumpeting of myself. Once upon 
a time there was a king—” 

‘‘No, no, Mr. Swenson; no more sagas, 
if you please. Go on,” said Mary. 

‘Well, I have the faint hope of being 
some day or other attached to that govern- 
ment bureau in a very humble capacity.” 

So far the conversation had gone on 
glibly enough; now there was a pause. 
“Tt shall be confidence for confidence,” 
thought Mary, for she felt more at her ease 
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now. ‘‘ Your advantages are many, Mr. 
Swenson. Mine has been a.commonplace 
life, differing in no respect from a thou- 
sand others. I lost my mother before I 
knew her. My father, who was a fairly 
well-to-do man, was ruined some eight 
years ago and died. My aunt took care 
of me and paid for my education. Two 
years ago I began giving music lessons, 
and so far I have made a miserable failure 
of it. Iamassured that when Iam forty I 
shall be successful, and that means bread 
and butter. God knows, if not for my 
aunt, I might starve. <A. rather delicate 
pupil, a little girl of seven, was taken ill. 
Her father, Mr. Lane, knew my father 
when he was prosperous. I have taken 
charge of his little daughter, and am act- 
ing half as governess and half as nurse. 
Annie Lane is, so the doctor says, to stay 
at the hotel for the next month. Because 
Mr. Lane came up last night, bringing 
my aunt and cousin with him, I asked for 
a holiday to-day. To-morrow will bring 
its usual work, but I hope to remember 
to-day as a pleasant one. Now we will 
not talk about ourselves any more, if you 
please. Iam very curious. Would you 
mind showing me below there ?” and she 
pointed to the little cabin. 

Olle took Mary into the neat cabin, 
where Tom was busy, and she looked at 
the narrow quarters. Tom showed her 
the cake baking in the stove, and he im- 
parted to her the secret of its making. 
““Seafaring men thinks as much of sweet 
things as young gals at a boarding-school, 
and swears awful if a cake’s heavy,” said 
Tom. The mate overhauled a drawer 
full of little bottles, with specimens of 
strange marine creatures in them of his 
own. collecting, and then took the charts 
of the coast, and going on deck with Miss 
Acton, the maps were spread on the top 
of the cabin hatch, and the exact position 
of the smack was established. Naturally 
followed stories of sea life, and of storms 
and narrow escapes. ‘‘ Here,” said Olle, 
“we caught it heavy, and not over two 
miles from where we weathered it out, a 
poor smack with all aboard foundered, 
and we had: come out of Gloucester to- 
gether. It was through God's merey we 
were spared,” added Olle, reverentially. 

“Tf all of a sudden a great storm arose, 
and we were on board of this boat, what 
would you do?” asked Mary Acton. 

“Tf the smack were mine, and well pro- 
visioned, I would make a bold dash for 
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Hardanger-Fiord, that’s in old Norway; 
and there you, Miss Acton, would become 
a milkmaid, and be ever so happy.” 

‘A milkmaid! That is an honest and 
honorable calling. Why not a princess— 
a nineteenth-century Hedra?” 

Olle apparently took no note of Hedra, 
for he said: ‘‘A cousin of mine milks 
cows to-day, and makes butter and cheese, 
and long before Christopher Columbus 
crossed the Atlantic her ancestors made 
butter and cheese; and the last little plot 
of ground I sold had been held by cow- 
herds and milkmaids for over seven hun- 
dred years, and among those Swensons 
there had been scholars and not a few sol- 
diers. Pray forgive me, Miss Acton, but 
a milkmaid’s calling is not to be despised. 
But you need have no fear of being car- 
ried off to Norway, for there is scarcely a 
breath of wind.” 

‘T think I had better join my aunt and’ 
cousin now,” said Mary. 

‘“We are friends, then ?” inquired Olle, 
eagerly. 

‘Why, yes,” answered Mary, rather de- 
liberately, as she was about leaving Olle. 

‘‘T am quite as near to a flirtation as I 
should like to be,” said Mary to herself as 
she looked over the boat’s low quarter, her 
attention attracted by a bit of floating 
weed. Olle seemed to anticipate her 
thoughts, for he took a gaff, adroitly 
caught the floating spray, filled a bucket 
with water, and put it all on deck. Then 
he bared his arms and caught a minute 
erab swimming in the bucket. 

‘Oh, you sha’n’t have a lecture!” cried 
Olle, gayly; ‘‘only, if you were a class, I 
could talk two hours about that bit of 
weed, and another hour about that tiny 
crab, and Tom’s cake would be ruined. 
Sagas are moreamusing. After luncheon. 
you are not to be disappointed in your 
fishing, and I must rig up some lines for 
you.” 

“You will play the violin for us, Mr. 
Swenson ?” asked Mary. 

“Why, certainly;” and Olle went be- 
low. 

“Mary,” said Julia, “if Iam not mis- 
taken, that sailor must be a very interest- 
ing personage; otherwise you would not 
have monopolized him.” 

“Yes, he is quite—what shall I eall 
it ?genteel.” 

‘Do you think he is the cook ?” 

“Don’t ask me, Julia. It might be the 
oldstory of the young man in the Arabian 
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Nights who made such delicious cream 
tarts, and in the condition I am in, and 
probably you are in too—one of downright 
hunger—I wish luncheon were ready. 
And here it comes.” 

Tom bustled up the cabin steps with 
a smoking cake in a tin. A cloth was 
spread over the hatchway, and tea and 
coffee served. Tom came up often af- 
ter brief disappearances, each time with 
something more in his hands. There 
was a great dish of lobsters, to be eaten 
hot with salt and butter, and there were 
baked potatoes, a cold ham, a jar of pre- 
served peaches, a huge bottle of the sour- 
est of pickles, and a pan of hot bread. 
With the contents of the basket Mrs. 
Sterling had brought, there was food 
enough for twenty hungry men,and when 
Tom came up for the last time, with a 
pyramid of russet brown doughnuts frost- 
ed with sugar, the climax of the feast had 
been reached. Blueman and Brill asked 
to be excused from joining the ladies, and 
Olle and Tom waited on the party. 

When, after the dinner, fishing was in 
order, Mrs. Sterling caught the first dog- 
fish, and was frightened; and so was Julia, 
who landed another; but Mary Acton 
was more fortunate, securing a blackfish. 
Blueman and Brill came now on deck. 
The fish seemed inclined to bite, and the 
ladies were kept busy. Olle was ubiqui- 
tous, running from Mrs. Sterling to Julia 
or to Mary, baiting hooks, and disenga- 
ging the fish. When the tide turned, it 
was afternoon; fish were scarce. It was 
now Mary Acton who asked Olle if he 
would play for them. 

Olle had a good instrument, and he did 
his best. Possessed of a musical memory, 
his repertory was endless. Then he play- 
ed Norwegian and Finnish airs, and Mary 
recognized that if Olle was an amateur, 
he had, at least for his own music, a 
purity of tone, a delicacy of feeling, and 
an originality that would have brought 
down the applause of a drawing-room. 
She heard the song he had sung in the 
woods, and it seemed to her that Olle’s 
violin was then playing for her alone. 

Fitful cat’s-paws dimpled the water, 
and the flagging pennon on the top-mast 
of the Josieanna gave an occasional flut- 
ter, and then came the regular evening 
breeze, It was time for smack and cat- 
boat to go on their respective ways. 

Olle had talked pleasantly with Mrs. 
Sterling on many topics, and, as an edu- 
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“(THE MAPS WERE SPREAD ON THE TOP OF THE CABIN HATCH.” 


cated woman herself, the mate’s conver- 
sation had surprised and interested her. 
Julia had listened with her eyes wide 
open, occasionally glancing at Mary, who 
was apparently engaged in writing down 
something in her note-book. 

‘‘There’s a tide-rip that sets across that 
shoal, as no one knows better than you, 
Captain Brill; and the mate he thinks,not 
wishing to interfere, of course, that if you 
would let us take your cat-boat in tow, 
we could easy fetch you through it, 
and then we kin cast you off, you know. 
You'd have to beat up agin it, and with 
your light sails it would take you an 
hour, That mate of mine—you watch 
him, now—how he'll get that Josie under 
sail! You keep your eye on her, Brill, 
and see him ketch that coming puff.” 

In an instant the jib was up, the main- 
sail worked to catch the wind, a man was 
aloft, the studding-sail secured, and away 
slid the Josie, increasing her speed every 
moment. With the cat-boat astern the 


tide-rip was passed, and the hotel could be 
made out. The Josie now came head up 
against the wind, and her sails shook and 
shivered. Blueman was at the wheel. 
Olle had the cat-boat alongside, and jump- 
ed into her, The ladies were carefully 
put on board their boat. Tom Winters 
had the rope that held the lesser craft. 
Olle did not help Captain Brill to haul 
up his sail. 

Mrs. Sterling and Julia were on deck 
listening to Captain Blueman’s hearty 
good-by and best wishes, and Olle was 
with Mary Acton in the cabin. 

“You will be carried away, Mr. Swen- 
son,” said Mary, anxiously. 

‘IT wish I were.” 

‘This is not the way to Norway. You 
have just time to reach your vessel.” 

‘‘May I—may I keep the piece of mon- 
ey ?” said Olle, in a whisper. 

“T£ you set your heart on it, how can I 
prevent it, sir ?” was the almost inaudible 
reply. 
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“Then good-by, and God bless you!” 
eried Olle, as he made a flying jump, 
caught the side of the Josie, and scram- 
bled up to the deck. At once Olle took 
the wheel from Blueman, and soon the 
broad sail of the Josie hid the cat-boat 
from his sight. 


On the pier was Mr. Lane, and Mr. Lane’s 
face bore a rather aggrieved expression. 

‘You must all be so dreadfully hun- 
gry! I have been waiting so long for 
you!” said Mr. Lane. ‘‘T have ordered a 
dinner to be served in a private room.” 

It was very kind and thoughtful of Mr. 
Lane, but not one of the excursionists 
was hungry. Mary Acton would have 
pleaded some excuse had not her aunt 
prevented it. 

Karly next morning Mrs. Sterling and 
Julia, with Mr. Lane, left for New York; 
and now Mr. Lane’s little daughter should 
have occupied Mary’s undivided attention. 
The hotel was thronged, but Mary held 
herself aloof from the crowd of pleasure- 
seekers. As she sat that night in her 
room, her little charge asleep, she recalled 
the incidents of the day before; but then 
there came other thoughts of a much 
more annoying character. 

What precise weight ought she to give 
to Mr. Lane’s attentions? Why had her 
aunt, as she kissed her that morning, bid- 
ding her good-by, said to her: *‘ My dear 
child, I count on your good judgment, and 
Tassure you that you hold your happiness 
quite within your grasp. The devotion 
you have shown Annie has touched Mr. 
Lane, and he is more than grateful. Mr. 
Lane lost his wife six years ago, and, 
Mary, he is barely forty-five, and there is 
a void in the poor man’s life.” 

Tt had all been vague (how stupid it 
had been of her!) until her aunt had talk- 
ed to her. But now a hundred trivial 
circumstances confirmed her belief that 
Mr. Lane’s attentions had taken a serious 
shape. He was not commonplace, nor ex- 
actly heavy, nor precisely stupid; but she 
could not talk to him for ten consecutive 
minutes without a feeling of intense wea- 
viness. He was immensely respectable 
and eminently tiresome—at least to her. 
She loved Annie; but the fact that she 
had nursed the child, and been paid for 
it, her devotion—so they called it—was 
a commonplace, merchantable thing; and 
why should she be Annie’s step-mother ? 

A week had passed, and each day 
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brought a note from Mr. Lane, and every 
note she opened with fear and trembling. 
She barely read them. They were rath- 
er commonplace, and required no reply. 
But she dreaded lest a certain note might 
come, and when it did come she fancied a 
letter from her aunt would accompany it. 

One afternoon Mary caught sight of a 
fishing-smack far out at sea. It is by no 
means certain that it was the Josieanna. 
It might have been a fancy of Mary’s that 
it was, but she went down to the office 
and borrowed the glass and swept the 
horizon with it, and could see nothing 
but a blur on the wide expanse of water. 
Then she made up her mind that she ney- 
er would look for fishing-smacks again. 
Why (she struggled to suppress the 
thought)—why had not Mr. Swenson 
asked some very simple question, not of 
her, but of her aunt? Well, she would 
not have been so very much offended had 
he inquired of her where her aunt lived. 
Was he so very timid, after all? Then 
she rehearsed every word Swenson had 
said, and she was astonished at her own 
memory. Naturally she remembered the 
various turns of the conversation, and she 
blushed crimson. Had she not inadver- 
tently told Mr. Swenson that she was to 
remain a month at Feregus Point? Did 
mates of fishing-smacks ever visit sum- 
mer hotels? Some of them might be out 
of place there, but certainly not Mr. Swen- 
son. It was an absurd fancy. She ought 
to have insisted on his returning the 
piece of money. Why hadn’t he spent 
it? But—she covered her face with her 
hands—why had she locked up, where Ju- 
lia never could find it, a yellow faded 
wisp of plaited grass? It was rubbish, 
and some day, when it littered her drawer, 
she would, of course, throw it out of the 
window. 

A servant came, bringing the usual let- 
ter from Mr. Lane. The note lay unopen- 
ed for an hour or two. When Annie 
was in course of preparation for bed, Mary 
opened the letter. The first ten lines, 
so she thought, contained the gist of the 
communication; then there was a post- 
script to Annie. Mr. Lane had purchased 
a cottage at Long Branch withan astound- 
ing number of rooms to it, and Mary read, 
to her annoyance, that if arrangements 
could be made to purchase the furniture 
in the house, Mary and Annie were to 
leave Feregus Point. If the transfer was 
made he would send a telegraphic de- 
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spatch at once. A maiden sister of Mr. 
Lane’s was to live in the house. Little 
Annie, whose knowledge of written let- 
ters was scant, had to have her portion of 
the letter converted into easy English. 
The reading of this letter was in the 
highest degree discomforting to Mary. 
She would burst through the web that 
was being spun around her, Then she 
thought over a word, a turn of expression, 
in that portion of the letter addressed to 
Annie. There came to Mary Acton the 
positive conviction that the postscript was 
more for her than for Annie. Between 
the lines of the letter addressed to the lit- 
tle girl Mr. Lane’s admiration for her, 
Mary, was clearly expressed. It was a 
declaration. Mary could have torn up 
the letter in her anger. ‘‘It was unman- 
ly,” she cried, with tears in hereyes. ‘‘ A 
woman can never be won so!” ‘Then she 
read the letter more attentively than she 
ever had read any of Mr. Lane’s epistles 
before, and found that throughout the 
whole of the letter, not only in the part to 
her, but in that to Annie, Mr. Lane’s inten- 
tions were discernible. Sheblamed herself 
for her temper. ‘‘He does not write dis- 
courteously. I have no right to get an- 
gry. But the whole business must stop 
right now. ButwhatamItodo? Ican’t 
abandon Annie. JI would write my aunt, 
but she and Julia are out of New York. 
To be left with Mr. Lane and his sister in 
their new house would be to inflict a pun- 


ishment on me I do not deserve. Where 
am I to go? What amItodo? Oh! I 
must write at once to Mr. Lane. Perhaps 


there may be some delay, and my aunt 
will be back, and the despatch that may 
come to-morrow with my marching or- 
ders—” 

Next day there did come a lengthy de- 
spatch. Arrangements for the purchase 
of the furniture in the new house were 
progressing favorably. Mr. Lane would 
send by express some samples of stutts for 
curtains. Would Miss Acton select what 
she thought would be most suitable? 
There was no intimation that Mr. Lane 
expected a reply to his last letter. Never- 
theless Mary was miserable. 

Of an early morning the large reception- 
room of the hotel was bare of occupants. 
Passing through it, Mary looked at its 
elaborate dreariness. It was not a bright 
morning, for a sea-fog was rolling up. It 
was chilland damp without. Hven a walk 
on the porch with Annie was attempted, 


but the air was uncomfortably raw. So 
Mary strode up and down the big room in 
an uneasy state of mind. 

There was a pretentious piano, and she 
played a chord on it. Then the Norse air 
came into her mind. For a week she had 
not thought of it. The melody was right, 
but it was bald that way; then to arrange 
it required harmonic cireumspection. Ma- 
ry’s efforts were uncertain, tentative, with 
near approaches to discords. She was out 
of heart—miserably unhappy. 

‘*Oh, dear me!” cried a voice that made 
Mary Acton spring from the piano stool. 
“Make it an A flat instead of aG. Re- 
peat it twice. The rest of the chord will 
do, though not absolutely correct. Let 
me see. This is what you are doing. I 
take your place. See! I am quite indif- 
ferent to the discord, for the second time 
I strike the notes the harshness disappears. 
It’s a music of surprises. You must have 
a good ear, Miss Acton.” And just as 
naturally as if he had not left her a mo- 
ment before, Mr. Swenson sat down at the 
piano and played for her. 

‘*T am no pianist; but I studied it. I 
can play the organ. If I was not a fisher- 
man I should have tried to play an organ 
somewhere or other for a living. And 
so it goes. Yet I do know something 
about composition.” Then he talked as 
he played.” ‘‘ Dropped from the clouds ? 
No; came out of the fog. The Josieanna 
lay all night just off the Point. It came 
up thick—thick as cotton—at midnight; 
and we couldn’t move; and it’s worse this 
morning. I almost lost myself in my 
boat trying to come in, for I rowed my- 
self in all alone. Captain Blueman is 
not in charge this trip. You see, Miss Ac- 
ton, when I play it over, how simple it is. 
It’s not classical music. You seem fright- 
ened. I am very, very unlucky. I al- 
ways burst on you in a most unfortunate 
way. I walked straight here; and from 
the porch I heard somebody playing the 
piano. ‘Who knows a Norse air here ? 
I asked myself. And I looked in, and 
here I am.” 

“Tt was a very sudden appearance, Mr. 
Swenson.” 

‘And is that the little girl, Miss Acton 2” 
asked Olle Swenson, putting the child on 
his knee. 

“It was strange you came here to-day, 
for to-morrow or next day I should have 
been gone,” said Mary. 

But Olle was at the piano again. An- 
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“OLLE PLAYED FOR THE WOMAN HE WAS TO MARRY.” 


nie was seated on his knee, and Mary 
could look at him now. He was making 
the little girl play with one finger, while 
with his own left hand he was accom- 
panying her. 

With the least judgment, and at little 
expense, a fisherman’s mate can buy as 
comfortable and well-cut clothes as can a 
Wall Street broker. Perhaps Olle’s gray 
flannel shirt was a trifle too low in the 
neck, showing overmuch of a bronzed 
throat, but then the blue navy cloth coat 
fitted him neatly, and Olle’s feet on the 
piano pedals were shod in the nattiest 
of canvas shoes. His was the get-up of a 
working yachtsman, but it was only aman 
following the sea who could have tied such 
a knot in the voluminous black silk hand- 
kerchief, or sported such trailing ends to it. 

Swenson seemed quite indifferent as to 
the piano waking up the sleepers in the 
house, for he was rolling out with Annie 
a rollicking tune. One or two early 
risers looked in. Olle stopped suddenly, 
picked up Annie, who now, perched on 
his shoulders, had fast hold of his brown 
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Mary looked 
aghast for a moment 
as Olle marched out. 
What could she do but 
follow ? 

4, “There was once a 
big, big sailor man who 
had a beautiful boat, and 
he loved a little girl, and 
Annie was her name; 
and he sailed with her 
on asea of honey, where 
the rocks were candy, 
and all the fishes of pink 
sugar,” said Olle. 

‘“Oh, Mr. Swenson! Annie is a timid 
child,” said Mary. 

‘* Not a bit of it—not half so frightened 
as youare. Suppose we take refuge here,” 
said Olle. It was a quiet little side room. 
“Tf only this fog would hold on a little 
longer;” and Swenson looked very grave 
now as Mary took a seat, and he stood 
before her, the child looking at some book 
on the table. ‘‘Miss Acton, can you stand 
another saga before breakfast ?” 

“T don’t think Icould. It might take 
away my appetite, and I am not quite 
sure whether you do not, Mr. Swenson—” 

‘“What—serve them up d’occasion2 It 
won'ttake a minute. It’s quite a common- 
place one. I will even spoil the interest 
in it at once. The long and the short of 
it is that Hedra’s bodkin was found.” 

“Well, and what then ?” 

‘“One day a fisher’s lad went paddling 
along the sea-beach, and the great lakes 
of water slid in, all bubbling like frosted 
silver, and then took the sun’s tinge, and 
ran out as if of gold. The tide was low, 
and the banks of sand reared up their 
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backs like seals basking in the warmth, 
when all of a sudden something pricked 
the fisher lad’s heel. It was a crab, may- 
be, so he groped around in the sand, and 
—and—” 

‘*No sequel this time, Mr. Swenson ?” 

“Yes, there is. Olle Swenson was on 
the sea-beach, and for a trifle the lad let 
him have Hedra’s bodkin; and here it is;” 
and Olle drew out of his pocket a queerly 
wrought silver hair-pin. ‘‘Hedra’s bod- 
kin had changed from gold to silver. 
Oral tradition, as you know, Miss Acton, 
is full of blunders. Maybe the story-teller 
was at fault; but then, again, as it was an 
enchanted bodkin, there might have been 
transmutation of metals. See how old- 
fashioned is the ornamentation!” and Olle 
timidly placed the pin in Mary’s hand. 

““The story of this pin is so simple, pray 
forgive the fiction. I could not leave 
Norway without some relic—just to bring 
me good luck. This pin may be two or 
three hundred years old; and it was my 
mother’s, and before her, my grandmo- 
ther’s. It is a family heirloom.” 

“But, Mr. Swenson, do you not see the 
impropriety of my accepting this pin or 
anything else from you 2” said Mary, un- 
easily. 

‘Perhaps I do not,” replied Olle. ‘‘T 
must, however, tell you, honestly, that 
were you a Norwegian woman the giving 
of this pin would meau—mean a great 
deal; but Miss Acton is not a milkmaid.” 

“T understand, My. Swenson; so pray 
let me return it to you.” 

‘“No. Under entirely changed circum- 
stances it means nothing—at least, no- 
thing as far as you are concerned. We 
make simply an exchange—what you call 
a Roland for an Oliver. I keep the quar- 
ter of a dollar—did you not say I might?— 
and you have the pin. My poor mother 
was a saint; and do not think I would 
give that pin to any woman I did not 
honor. I may be miserably unhappy for 
many a year to come, but I shall not 
curse my fate. Only if, instead of on the 
deck of a fishing-smack, you had made my 
acquaintance somewhere else—well, then 
there might have been a better chance for 
me,” 

‘But, Mr, Swenson, you burst on me in 
this most precipitate way,” said Mary—‘‘so 
unexpectedly! Ido not mean to say that 
you are taking me at a disadvantage, but 
you must remember that I am so entirely 
alone here.” 
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‘“‘T find you, Miss Acton, looking sad 
and unhappy. Has anything happened ? 
Of course I am unexpected. But New 
York Directories are useless things. I 
could not call on all the Mrs. Sterlings. 
I spent two whole days at it. The one 
hundred and odd Mrs. Sterlings I saw 
must have thought me quite crazy.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Mr. Swenson, 
that you tried to find my aunt ?” 

“Certainly; was not that the right thing 
to do? I might as well tell you why. 
I wanted her—advice. Since I could not 
find her, I want yours, Miss Acton.” 

‘*Mine, Mr. Swenson ?” 

‘Yes. Blueman offers me a share in 
the Josieanna, and I have saved a little 
money—enough to secure an interest; 
that is, one share. ShallTaccept it? The 
other offer comes from a Norwegian school 
away out West. The people in Washing- 
ton recommended me. It’s the position of 
a naturalist. Am I to take off sou’ wester 
and fisherman’s boots and bid good-by to 
what is really a happy life to me, or shall 
I teach a class, and write long dissertations 
on sea-weeds, echinoderms, wear a seedy 
black coat, a white cravat, and take to 
spectacles when I am thirty? Now, Miss 
Acton, what am I to do ?” 

‘“How can I decide, Mr. Swenson ? 
Why should you ask me ?” 

‘“Now one of two things. If you will 
take the pin, without any considerations, I 
will try and decide for myself. If you 
do not—as a good friend, entirely unbi- 
assed—you will have to tell me what to 
don” 

“Mr. Swenson, you are trying to entan- 
gle me in some sophistry, and you have, 
too, the knack of making me most un- 
comfortable. If—if I accept this pin, I 
may do so out of sheer womanly incom- 
petency to judge of the merits of two ca- 
reers which are so far apart. You must 
acknowledge that as this is only the third 
time I have ever seen you, you are indeed 
very, very exacting.” 

Swenson was at the window now,when 
he said: ‘“‘Oh! Miss Acton, the fates are 
against me. I have just made out the 
top-mast of the Josieanna. If it would 
only thicken again! but the wind has 
veered. Ina quarter of an hour I must 
be gone. I can’t—I won’t leave you, un- 
certain asTam. I am not going to stand 
itany longer. Miss Acton, I fell dead in 
love with you at the very first glimpse I 
ever had of you, and not a day has passed 
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that Ihave not loved you more and more. 
Don’t throw away the pin. It has fallen 
on the floor. Let me pick it up. Ihave 
been so much afraid that you thought 
yourself so far—far above me! You might 
have been some rich girl who would have 
despised me because I am so poor. You 
do not care for any one else? Oh! Iam 
so terribly in earnest. May I dare write 
you ?” 

‘But, Mr. Swenson, to write me is 
equivalent to an acknowledgment on my 
part that I am willing to listen to you,” 
said Mary. 

‘“T should write so absurdly in Eng- 
lish—at least correspondence of a certain 
kind. I will write science,” said Olle, 
with a smile. 

“But, Mr. Swenson, it would not be 
science,” said Mary, demurely. 

‘Won't it be? How do you know? 
I will write sagas, then, in the style of 
the Arabian Nights, with but one moral, 
the obduracy of women, or of a woman 
who would not tell her own mind, and 
you shall correct my defects of style.” 
But Mary Acton was in no playful mood. 
‘“Will you give me your aunt's address, 
or must I wear myself out in finding 
you?” said Olle Swenson; and still the 
young woman hesitated. 

‘The fog has blown away, Miss Acton. 
Tell me at once that I may not write you, 
and I will understand that it is all over 
with me. You give meno answer? Dare 
you go down to the boat? My dory is 
tied to the pier.” 

Dared she go? She was hatless. She 
might run upstairs as if for her hat, and 
not coming down, break it all off at once. 

‘“*T will wait ten minutes in the room 
here, Miss Acton, and then, if you do not 
come, I—I will go. What a fool I was to 
think that you might care for me!” 

Mary took Annie by the hand, scarcely 
bending her head to Olle. She might 
have returned to tell him how impossible 
it all was, when the clerk at the office 
called out, ‘‘Miss Acton, a telegraphic 
message for you!” He put an envelop 
into her trembling hand, and she was hur- 
rying off, when the clerk added: ‘‘One 
moment, miss. There is a parcel for you 
too; came by express last night. Wait 
one instant till I get it out of the safe.” 
Mary took a small package and went up 
the stairs. In her own room she glanced 
at the package. Was it possible? The 
pin was in her hand. She laid it on the 
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table. There was time enough to send 
the pin down-stairs. She tore open the 
envelop. Mr. Lane would be at the hotel 
by the early morning train. That would 
bring him to the house in an hour from 
now. What was in the package? Mr. 
Lane had told her of patterns for curtains. 
Yes, there they were: red, blue, green. 
What were colors or designs to her? She 
let the parcel fall on the floor, but then 
there tumbled out a small morocco ease. 
It contained a ring, in which was set a 
pearl, and out of it dropped a note in tis- 
sue-paper. The words written were brief: 
“Will Miss Mary Acton wear this—be my 
wife, a mother to my Annie?” Then came 
her trial. She would not let Annie see 
her trouble. So the child was sent into 
the hall. Five minutes—six—had fled. 
Tt was all clear and beautiful without now, 
and Mary could see the Josieanna stand- 
ing a mile or more out to sea. Whata 
strange, unknown life to her, having its 
novelty, that would be, if she ever sailed 
on that vessel again! It had its amusing 
side; and then the dull, humdrum exist- 
ence, married to a man utterly uncon- 
genial to her, and more than double her 
age! She without a spark of love for 
Mr. Lane—an Iphigenia sacrificed for a 
few mortal comforts! Who was there 
depending on her? Noone. It was the 
other's cheerfulness, gayety, his straight- 
forward honesty, that struck her fancy. 
His voice, his violin, were nothing. They 
were the simple accidents, the merest ad- 
juncts, that helped to make him accom- 
plished. Two minutes more were left, 
and the pin and the ring were side by side. 
This was no act in the Merchant of Ven- 
ice, for she was Portia, with her eyes wide 
open. What were in the caskets were 
disclosed. How good-looking he was! 
Was he twenty-five or twenty-seven? and 
the other? What mattered it to her if 
men had their hands sunburnt and their 
finger-nails worn to the quick by honest 
toil! When he had plunged his arms in 
the bucket for the sea-weed there were no 
tattoo markson them. The minutes were 
fleeting fast. She looked again out of the 
window. Did the watch of that fisher- 
man’s mate vary from hers? Why had 
he not given hera moment's grace? With 
his head bent down, Olle was walking 
rapidly to the pier. Was he not cruel, 
inclined to abuse his power over her? 
Now she recognized that her will was 
weakening. Suppose he had staid an 
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hour, two hours, more, might not the re- 
sult, as far as she was concerned, have 
been thesame? Mr. Lane’s coming would 
have only precipitated matters. Oh, the 
dreadful thing!—one poor girl with two 
offers of marriage on the same day! 

There was a short-cut across the sands. 
You had to scrape through a narrow turn- 
stile, and for once the short-cut was not 
the longer way. What cared Mary for 
hat or shawl? 

‘‘T have come, Mr. Swenson, to—to— 
to—” But she said nothing more, for all 
voice had left her. Olle Swenson put out 
his hand, and she took it. 

‘Poor, poor darling, and with nothing 
on your head!” and Olle took off his black 
silk scarf and put it over her head, and 
tied the long ends under her chin, and 
she let him do it. ‘‘And is it all over 
now?” he said, soothingly; ‘‘and may I 
kiss you? and is this our aunt’s address ? 
and pray don’t ery, or I shall be miserably 
unhappy, and I am so full of joy! But I 
must leave you now, and I have ten thou- 
sand things to say to you, Mary, but I 
must be off;” and he kissed her again and 
again. ‘‘I will write every day;” and he 
got into his boat and pulled out to sea. 

Now that it was done, the girl’s spirits 
rose. To meet Mr. Lane was a matter of 
utter indifference to her. She would not 
mince matters. That was not her way. 
Why, when Mr. Lane came to her, did he 
assume the manners of a man who consid- 
ered her acceptance of him as an accom- 
plished fact? There was some deliberate- 
ness about the way Mary drew off her 
gloves, and showed him a hand without 
a ring on it. He seemed to expect that 
there would be a particular ring there, for 
he looked quite intently at her hand. 

‘‘ Perhaps, Miss Mary—perhaps the ring 
was too large. It couldn't have been too 
small, for Mrs. Sterling had very kindly 
given me the exact measure,” said Mr. 
Lane. 

‘‘T never tried it on, sir,” replied Mary. 
“Mr. Lane, your proposal honors me; but, 
Mr. Lane, I cannot be your wife. I love 
another man.” It was the first time Mary 
had ever said that aloud, and she was a 
little bit amazed that her voice did not 
quake. Quite to the contrary, she found 
the utterance of these words was easy to 
her. 

“How can that be, Miss Mary? Mrs. 
Sterling assured me that your affections 
were quite disengaged, otherwise let me 
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assure you that I would not have pre- 
sumed to urge my suit.” 

‘“T did not know it myself, Mr. Lane, 
until this morning.” 

“Thismorning! That was quick work. 
Could it have been that yachtsman who 
landed here so mysteriously this morn- 
ing?” inquired Mr. Lane. 

‘“‘Mysteriously, Mr. Lane? He was not 
a yachtsman; nothing more than a fish- 
erman’s mate,” said Mary. 

‘Bless my soul, Miss Mary! can it be 
possible? A young lady of your merit, 
worth, and so highly educated, to throw 
herself away on a common sailor!” 

It was an unfortunate speech of Mr. 
Lane’s. To a rejected suitor a woman is 
sometimes merciless. 

‘“Mr, Lane! Mr. Lane! Mr. Swenson, 
save that he is poor, is quite your equal, 
and certainly in point of education very 
much my superior; and Mr. Swenson 
would never have been so forgetful as to 
have made such—such a speech as you 
have addressed to me. It is quite possi- 
ble that, had I married you, your friends 
would have said you had thrown yourself 
away on your little girl’s governess. Of 
course my remaining in the hotel for a 
moment longer cannot be thought of. I 
shall hate to leave Annie, for she is a 
very sweet child, and I have a great deal 
of affection for her. Although it is in- 
convenient for me to go to Long Branch, 
I shall be very glad to go there at once, 
by the mid-day train to-day, and as your 
sister is there, Annie can be placed in her 
charge.” 


Mrs. Sterling cried over it a great deal, 
as did Julia, but Olle Swenson had a very 
persuasive way about him. 

It was a shy courtship, without any- 
thing of its former impromptu. Perhaps 
it was fortunate for Olle that his visits 
were at long intervals. He would be 
with Mary for a few hours, and away for 
weeks. When the winter came, with its 
dread stories of wrecks and the lives of 
fishermen lost, then Mary Acton was in 
agony. The wind never blew but that 
she was sleepless. Olle dropped a great 
deal of his sailor-like ways. Then came 
long letters from Norway. Professors 
of universities wrote to Mrs. Sterling, 
and their communications were eulogistic 
of Olle Swenson. Then some English 
people, nothing less than a lord and his 
son, wrote expansively about Olle. They 
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had-known him asa boy andaman. As 
for Olle’s father, what the old English 
gentleman wrote of him was most touch- 
ing. Norway and salmon-fishing had lost 
half their charms now that Olle was gone; 
and as for Olle’s honesty and integrity, 
all that was fully vouched for. More than 
that, Lady Elenor sent to Olle Swenson’s 
fiancée some handsome jewelry. The 
lady wrote she had neyer been to Norway, 
but that her husband and her son often 
talked to her about that excellent Norwe- 
gian lad, and that Olle Swenson was very 
dear to her, because her son, having met 
with an accident while hunting, owed his 
life to Olle’s nursing. Olle’s uncle wrote 
too. Business was prosperous. He was 
childless. Wasn’t Olle to be his heir? 
Olle knew that well enough. Why had 
he gone, then, to America? Were there 
nicer girls in America than in Gamlé 
Norgé? (old Norway). He must suppose 
go. Anyhow, he was glad Olle was going 
to be married. The Swensons, every one 
of them, had been decent people. He had 
no family pride, still it was something for 
folks to know that there were Swensons 
buried in old Trondhjem church. 

“Ah!” said Olle, when he translated 
that portion of the letter to Mary, ‘the 
veriest old klip-fish of an aristocrat that 
ever lived, and as proud as can be! You 
can have no idea with what scorn just 
such an old fellow as my good unéle looks 
down on the rest of the human race who 
do not happen to be Swensons. The Ber- 
nadottes are interlopers to-day to my uncle 
Lars Swenson. I left Norway because I 
had an awful row with my uncle.” 

“« And pray, Mr. Swenson, what was the 
occasion of this row ?” inquired Mary. 

‘Because he wanted me to marry a 
rich Bergen girl, a cousin. He had se- 
lected her for me, and so I ran away. I 
didn’t behave badly. The lady liked 
somebody else. Ah! I knew what was 
coming. This will interest you. ‘What 
is the price of cold-pressed cod-liver oil? 
And give me, too, that new-fangled way 
they have in the United States of putting 
up codfish. You were a dunce, Olle 
Swenson, toleave me. You thick-headed 
booby you, don’t you know that some 
day what is mine will be yours ?” 


Summer had come again, and wedding 
days were suggested and not accepted, 
until at last Olle Swenson lost patience. 
Olle had been absent a week. It is de- 
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cidedly distressing to state that Olle 
smelled outrageously of paint when he 
came back. 

“The smack has been entirely refitted, 
Mary, and you and your aunt and Julia 
are to sailin her to-morrow, and Blueman 
is to have charge of her. Will you come, 
Mary ?” 

“Yes, Olle, since aunt and Julia have 
consented.” 

“We won’t get on board at the Fulton 
dock, but at a slip higher up, Mary; and 
it will be an early start, so that we may 
reach Stamford before nightfall,” said 
Olle. 

The Josieanna never looked more beau- 
tiful. In the cabin was a huge bunch of 
roses. To correspond with the general 
elegance, Captain Blueman wore a white 
shirt witha prodigiously high collar. Mrs. 
Blueman was on board too, in the smart- 
est and most crackling of purple silks. 
Tom was there, looking very warm, as if 
he had been working very hard over his 
cooking stove. 

“This looks, Olle, like a rehearsal of 
the Feregus Point incident, less Captain 
Brill,” said Mary, with a happy smile. 

“The wind will hold, Mary, and Stam- 
ford will be reached, and, Mary, there will 
be a clergyman there, and there is to be 
the most quiet and simple of ceremonies, 
and then we leave on the smack your 
aunt and Julia, who will come back to 
New York, and Olle Swenson and _ his 
wife will take a little trip by themselves.” 

‘“A sailor's wedding, Olle? It looks 
like it. And is it to be a surprise? But 
it is not, OlleSwenson. How do you sup- 
pose my dress could have been fitted un- 
less Lknew? I knew. Now, Olle, come 
forward and talk to me. Pray sing for 
me.” 

“Dear, my voice is cracked. Bawling 
out orders in northwesters has spoiled it.” 

“Then play for me. I know where 
your violin is;” and Mary went below. 

“Oh! oh!” said Olle, joyously, as he 
opened a violin case. “ Why, it’s my dear 
old violin, all the way from Norway! the 
blessed old instrument my father owned! 
the one he taught me on! Did you ruin 
yourself to buy it, Mary a 

‘“No, I expressed a desire fo buy it: 
T had heard you talk about it. I wrote 
to your uncle, and he found it, and pre- 
sented it to me, and now I give it to 

ou.” 

Then Olle went forward, Mary follow- 
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ing. She leaned against the folds of the 
jib, and Olle played for the woman he 
was to marry as he never played before. 
The rest of the party were too discreet to 
follow the two. 

The breeze was a humming one, and 
Blueman at the wheel let the Josieanna 
have a free sheet. The high collar was 
too much for him. Gradually it wilted. 
Then he took off his coat. 

‘“‘Tt’s durned nonsense, Mrs. Blueman, 
expecting of me to hold on to her when 
she’s a-bouncing this here way. Here, 
old gal, take away these fancy trimmings, 
and bring me up one of Olle’s jerseys. 
In this here rig I’m worse off than in a 
strait-jacket.” 

And Mrs. Blueman said: ‘‘ You never 
had no manners anyways, Jake Blue- 
man;” but she did as she was bid. 
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“Oh, it was the biggest thing you ever 
seed,” said Tom, a few days afterward. 
“Just the prettiest bride that ever was. 
Old Blueman gave Olle away—that’s what 
they call it—and, boys, the bride she kiss- 
ed me. I baked the cake, and I put on 
it in sugar an M and an O, with ‘From 
your Devoted Friend Tom.’ Nobody was 
in the church but our party. All the boys 
was there. The fellows didn’t know, so 
they was surprised, but I was in the se- 
cret. But, I say, I heard that Olle’s going 
to leave us, and I shouldn’t be surprised 
if it’s true. They do say he’s got a berth 
as second officer on a passenger steamer. 
Tell you what, boys, there’s no use talk- 
ing: music did that business for Olle 
Swenson. He was the bulliest fiddler in 
the whole fleet. He ketched his gal that 
way off Feregus P’int.” 
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A STORY OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 
BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


ARKA had not been to see Marguerite 
since the meeting. If any one had 
asked her why, she would have said it was 
because she had been busy or absent at 
Marguerite’s convenient hours for seeing 
her. But the true though unacknow- 
ledged reason was that she shrank from 
the contact. Marguerite’s pure and un- 
compromising orthodoxies somehow al- 
ways rebuked her like a living conscience ; 
and now that her mind had become taint- 
ed with guilty knowledge, and was tacit- 
ly, half-consciously conniving at it, she 
did not dare intrude herself on a life that 
was filled from morning till night with 
placid sanctities, sweet and common as 
daisies in the grass, and wholesome as a 
field of new-mown hay. She was afraid 
to meet those true, innocent eyes that were 
bubbling up with happiness and trust in 
God and man, like clear fountains in the 
sunlight. She avoided Marguerite since 
she had set her foot upon the downward 
path—for Narka knew that it was a down- 
ward path. Those articles of Basil's had 
fanned the flame of her love and fired 
her imagination, but they had not blinded 
her reason. She saw clearly enough the 
logical link between those blood-stirring 


appeals and the doctrines enunciated at 
the meeting. 

Marguerite, meantime, was too busy to 
go to people who were able to come to 
her. She heard from Madame Blaquette 
that Narka was well and out every day, 
and this wasenough. She had, moreover, 
heavier cares than usual pressing on her 
for the moment. La Villette was ‘‘ner- 
vous”; in other words, it was making 
ready for a revolution. The elders of the 
community, enlightened by past experi- 
ences, recognized signs and symbols whieh 
Marguerite’s quick intuition could not 
have failed, even without this warning, to 
notice. The district echoed with sounds 
and silences that were not to be mistaken. 
The wine-shops were crowded late and ear- 
ly, and through their closed doors there 
came reverberations of that alcoholic ora- 
tory which to the Parisian owwvrier is like 
a lighted match put to powder. A more 
significant sign to Marguerite was that the 
orators avoided her. She noticed that, 
men who habitually met her with a bright 
kindly word now turned round the cor- 
ner when they saw her in the distance, or, 
if they came up with her unexpectedly, 
hurried on with a curt salutation. Clear- 
ly they were fighting shy of her, and she 
read the reason in their sullen averted 
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faces and in the troubled eyes of the wo- 
men. 

Madame Blaquette, whom Narka fre- 
quently met coming in and out, seemed 
much alarmed, and hinted at some great 
impending catastrophe; but Madame Bla- 
quette was so well known as a croaker 
and an alarmist that no one paid any 
heed to what she said. One afternoon 
she came against Narka in the entry, and 
clutched her arm in great excitement: 
“Oh, mademoiselle, we have had the 
narrowest escape! Just think! The house 
opposite is watched by the police, and such 
odd-looking people have been hanging 
about! Three days ago a box was brought 
to a man who lodged there a month ago. 
They wouldn’t take it in, so the porter car- 
ried it over here, and said if I kept it for 
a couple of days it would be called for. 
I, never suspecting anything, took it into 
my room, and this morning it suddenly 
occurred to me that it might be an infer- 
nal machine!” 

‘‘Oh!” cried Narka, with a gesture of 
dismay. 

‘“‘T went off at once to the commissaire 
de police, and he went to the Préfecture, 
and three men came just now and carried 
it into the backyard, and took all sorts 
of precautions in opening, for if it had ex- 
ploded, you know, the whole street would 
have blown up!” 

‘‘But it didn’t explode 2” * 

‘‘Oh no; it was a sewing-machine. 
But only think if it had been the other!” 

‘But it wasn’t the other,” said Narka, 
half amused, and half vexed at having 
been so taken in. 

‘* All the same we have been most mer- 
cifully preserved,” insisted Madame Bla- 
quette, ‘‘for it might have been the other, 
and I might have been buried at this mo- 
ment under the ruins of my own roof. 
We ought to be on our knees thanking 
God.” 

Narka, with an impatient shrug, passed 
on, laughing, into her room. As she took 
off her things she looked out at the house 
opposite. It was a dingy, disreputable- 
looking house, with a battered face, and 
windows so crusted with dirt you could 
not have seen through them—a house that 
looked as if it might want watching; but 
probably there was as much foundation 
for its bad character as for the providen- 
tial escape from the sewing-machine. 

She was turning from the window, when 
she observed an unusual movement out- 
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side; a number of gamins were rushing 
to stare at something; presently an open 
carriage with liveried servants drew up 
before her door. Flushed and excited, 
she went to receive Sibyl. 

“Oh, my darling, what a funny place 
you have come to!” exclaimed Sibyl, look- 
ing round her like a person bewildered. 

“Yes,” said Narka, with a constrained 
laugh, ‘“‘it is a funny place for you to 
come to pay a visit. I wonder what your 
servants think of it 2” 

“My servants? I should as soon think 
of wondering what my horses thought of 
it!” 

Narka laughed again. ‘‘ Yes,” she said 
to herself, ‘‘ horses and servants are the 
same sort of cattle to you, only with dif- 
ferent prices.” 

They sat down, Sibyl glancing round 
her with a kind of half-alarmed curiosity. 

“Do you know, I am very angry with 
you,” she said. ‘‘ What business had you 
to steal a march on me and come off to 
this outlandish place the moment my back 
was turned ?” 

“‘T was obliged to come away; I could 
not remain where I was.” 

“You might have gone down to Beau- 
crillon and waited there. Have you made 
a vow never to come and stay with me ?” 

Narka made no answer for a moment. 
Then looking at Sibyl with an expression 
half grave, half comical, ‘‘Do you re- 
member,” she said, ‘Show we laughed 
over that remark of Madame de Staél’s, 
that a woman who was unhappy with her 
husband ought never to leave him for a 
day, because it made it so much worse for 
her when she had to come back to him ?” 

‘““Where is the bad husband here 2?” 
said Sibyl, glancing round as if she half 
expected to see him hiding somewhere. 
‘““ Have you gone and married unbeknown 
to me ?” 

‘The husband is only a figure,” replied 
Narka, amused. ‘‘The fact is, the con- 
trast between my life and yours is too 
great, the charm and splendor of your 
home make the hurry-scurry and sordid 
vulgarities of my own look worse to me. 
I have made up my mind not to risk it, 
not to try to snatch at what has been so 
completely taken from me. It is much 
better for me to stay in my own corner 
and toil and moil, and never try to escape 
and put on my silk gown and sit idle like 
alady. I feel such a sham when I go to 
you and play the lady!” 
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“What nonsense you are talking! You 
are a sham when you try not to play the 
lady, as you call it. Your ladyhood is as 
inalienable as the shape of your eyes or 
the color of your hair. I don't know 
what you mean by sordid vulgarity; a 
life of intellectual labor is not sordid or 
vulgar. It has always seemed to me a 
grand thing to owe everything to one’s 
self. I should have been very proud if I 
could have earned my own living.” 

The sentiment was sublimely absurd in 
Sibyl’s mouth, and yet it did Narka good 
to hear her speak so. It raised her in 
her own eyes to hear Sibyl say that work- 
ing for bread was a grand thing. There 
was still a virtue in Sibyl’s touch that was 
like nothing else. 

They talked about other things, and 
then Sibyl said: ‘‘ And Marguerite? You 
see her often? How is she?” 

‘‘T hope she is well, for she works like 
a little pony. She is goodness itself to 
me.” 

“Tam so glad, darling! 
rite is an angel.” 

‘“T knew that already; but I have dis- 
covered here that she is a genius. She 
would have made a first-rate queen. She 
has a genius for governing. If you could 
see how she manages the roughs and the 
drunkards! The people positively wor- 
ship her; there are all sorts of stories 
abroad about the miracles Sceur Margue- 
rite works; how she multiplies the soup 
and the rations beyond all natural expla- 
nation. Where she gets the money for 
all she gives away in food and clothing 
is certainly a kind of miracle.” 

‘Oh, she is not a bad beggar!” said 
Sibyl, laughing; ‘‘ her genius extends in 
that direction too. I must go in and see 
her on my way home.” ‘Then, taking 
Narka’s hand in her own, ‘‘ But tell me 
about your voice, dearest ?” she said, anx- 
iously; ‘‘I have been haunted by the 
thought ever since I heard from Margue- 
rite that you had lost it. How I did long 
to fly to you that moment and hold your 
hand while you were passing through that 
terrible anguish of the first discovery! 
But it is sure to come back. Have you 
tried it since then ?” 

Before Narka could answer, there was a 
quick tap at the window, which was only 
a few feet from the ground outside, and 
something like a great white wing flutter- 
ed past. 

“Tt is Marguerite,” said Narka; and, 


But Margue- 
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doubly glad of the interruption, she went 
to let her in. 

The cornette seemed to bring in the sun- 
shine with it. 

‘‘T euessed who was responsible for the 
scandal of a powdered flunky in this re- 
spectable neighborhood,” said Marguerite. 
‘“Who ever thought of your ladyship’s 
being in town at this time of year? Busi- 
ness? Well, Narka is not so badly off, 
you see?” and she glanced admiringly 
round the room, to which, in spite of its 
tiled floor and whitewashed walls, the 
grand piano under its rich embroidered 
cover, and flowers and books about, gave 
a gracious, home-like air. 

“Tf the outside were only as good as 
the inside. But what an awful neighbor- 
hood it is!” said Sibyl, lifting up her 
hands. ‘‘As I drove up here the wick- 
edness of the people’s faces, the way they 
scowled at me, made me shudder.” 

‘“You need not have shuddered,” said 
Marguerite, with a little toss of her head. 
‘The worst of our people up here is they. 
are not hypocrites; they wear their wick- 
edness outside instead of in; but half the 
time it is pain that makes them scowl, 
poor creatures! When hunger is griping 
a man’s inside, it is enough to make him 
scowl. I’m sure it would me.” 

“You always stand up for your people 
here,” said Sibyl, ‘‘but you know very 
well, dear, they are the scum of the city.” 

‘‘T know nothing of the sort; they may 
be the dregs, but they certainly are not 
the seum—the scum is at the top. You 
must look to our monde for that.” 

““We don’t get drunk, at any rate.” 

“Humph!” Marguerite remembered 
certain traits de moeurs she had heard at 
Yrakow, and admired Sibyl’s impudence.: 
‘*Perhaps it would be better for them if 
they did,” she said, defiantly. ‘‘I know 
afew respectable Pharisees whom I should 
love to make so drunk that they would 
roll under the table. That might take 
the pride out of them, and send them up 
to the Temple to strike their breasts and 
get justified.” 

Narka burst out laughing. ‘‘ The Phar- 
isees get no quarter from Marguerite,” she 
said. 

Sibyl looked half inclined to be angry. 
“Well, if she is fond of publicans, I 
should think she is satisfied up here. The 
shouts and yells from the wine-shops as I 
came along were perfectly awful. It re- 
minded me of the shrieks of the damned.” 
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“That can’t be a pleasant noise,” said 
Marguerite; ‘‘ but I would rather hear that 
than the laughter of the damned.” 

“T did not know they ever laughed in 
hell.” 

‘*T fancy they do now and then; I fan- 
cy when the Pharisees are stripped of their 
shams and shown up naked at the judg- 
ment-seat, their countenances on finding 
themselves in that predicament must be a 
sight to make even the poor devils laugh.” 

“The poor devils? Well, if you are 
going to stand up for the deyils!” 

““It would be a good thing if we had 
their zeal and their perseverance,” retort- 
ed Marguerite. 

““You need not envy them their spirit 
of contradiction, at any rate,” said Sibyl, 
good-humoredly, feeling that she had made 
a hit. 

“Give it up, Sibyl—give it up,” said 
Narka, triumphing with Marguerite, who 
had had the best of it up to this. 

But Marguerite had not thought of tri- 
umphing; she only thought of defending 
her poor people. ‘‘ What news have you 
from St. Petersburg ?” she asked, turning 
the conversation. 

Sibyl slowly lifted her shoulders, and 
with a sigh slowly let them down. ‘‘I’m 
afraid my father is growing weak. Basil 
has persuaded him to wait and give him 
time to live down his foolish passion. I 
fear Basil has entangled himself deeper, 
and in more ways than we suspected. 
And he has broken through all restraint 
with my father, and rails against the tyr- 
anny of the Emperor and the miserable 
condition of the people, and goes on like 
alunatic. The wonder is that my father 
bears it. But the wonder -of all is that 
any one so clever as Basil can be such a 
fool! Asif our moujiks wanted to be free! 
As if they would know what to do with 
themselves if they were sent adrift to- 
morrow like English or French peasants! 
To give them perfect freedom would be 
to make them miserable.” 

‘* My dear Sibyl,” Narka protested, with 
a laugh, ‘‘ would a lark be miserable if 
you opened its cage and set it free ?” 

‘* Yes, it would, if it had been born in 
acage. That is what you and Basil don’t 
consider.” (How that ‘‘you and Basil” 
made Narka’s heart leap!) ‘‘ Human 
beings, like animals, are only happy in 
the conditions they are born to. <A say- 
age is happy in savage conditions ; our 
civilized ways would be misery to him. 
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Fancy a red Indian, roaming through 
his forests in a bead necklace, suddenly 
trapped, and his free limbs packed into 
pantaloons and top-boots!” 

‘“We Russians are not quite red Ind- 
jians,” said Narka. ‘‘We have been slow- 
ly educated up to top-boots these fifty 
years past.” 

“ Unfortunately!” said Sibyl, with in- 
tense emphasis. ‘‘Our people were much 
happier before they ever heard of top- 
boots. They were content with their lot, 
just as the camel that toils all his life 
through the desert is content; but if you 
bring a camel up as a pet to eat and drink 
and lie in the shade, and then load him 
and turn him out into the desert to tramp 
without water under a vertical sun, do 
you think he would be content ?” 

‘““He would be a great fool if he were. 
But what does that prove ?—that the ma- 
jority of human beings ought to be treat- 
ed like camels ?” 

“They ought not to be unfitted for their 
allotted work.” 

““Allotted 2? Who allotted it? When 
God created the world did He allot the 
millions as camels to the tens? Did He 
authorize you to treat the people as cat- 
tle 2” 

‘*T don’t think we ever treated our peo- 
ple as cattle,” said Sibyl, surprised and 
resentful. 

‘You did not; but others around you 
did, and you might if you had chosen. I 
don’t believe God ever meant to place the 
majority of His children in jeopardy to 
that choice.” : 

There was a passionate vibration in 
Narka’s voice that reminded Sibyl how 
cruelly the choice had been used against 
her kindred. The remembrance smote 
Sibyl’s heart, if not her conscience. There 
was an awkward silence, when Margue- 
rite exclaimed: ‘‘ Good gracious! is that 
three o’clock? I had only meant to stay 
ten minutes, and you have beguiled me 
into wasting twenty! Dear Sibyl, you 
will be interested to hear that I am as 
poor as a rat,and ready for any spare 
cash you may want to get rid of. I just 
mention it in case you should not like to 
ask me. Now I must be off!” She kiss- 
ed her and hurried away. 

‘“Where is she going in such a hurry ?” 
inquired Sibyl, when Narka returned, af- 
ter closing the door. 

“*She is gone to dress the wound of a 
carter whose leg was smashed under a 
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stone, and then amputated. It isa fright- 


ful case. Marguerite dresses the wound 
twice a day.” 
Sibyl shuddered. ‘‘It is extraordinary 


how hard Marguerite has grown; she can 
stand by without wincing and look on at 
those horrors, while the very sight of 
blood makes me sick. But it is much bet- 
ter for one’s self and others not to be so 
tender-hearted. I should think the at- 
mosphere of this place, with such misery 
all about as Marguerite describes, must be 
very bad for you, Narka, it is so depress- 
ing. And you want to be cheered up. 
Now I look at you, my darling, you seem 
very tired. JI am sure you are overwork- 
ing yourself. You wantrest. You ought 
to be lying down this minute. I wish I 
could stay and put you on the sofa and 
read to you for an hour. Have you any 
nice books?”—she glanced round at the 
table. ‘‘ When I come back I will insist 
on your letting me take care of you.” She 
stood up, and looked into Narka’s great 
pathetic blue-black eyes, and then opened 
her arms. 

Narka let herself sink into the loved 
embrace which had so long been her ha- 
ven of sweetest rest; but suddenly she 
recollected how that soft little hand had 
clutched an imaginary knout and cut 
open in desire the flesh of the woman 
whom Basil loved. The recollection made 
her blood run cold, and she drew herself 
away from the clasping arms. 

All this time a crowd of gamins were 
collected at the door outside, staring at 
the grand equipage and chaffing the fine 
flunky. When the owner of this splen- 
dor came out they ceased their chaffing, 
and stood in silence, watching the cere- 
mony of her getting into the carriage and 
sinking back on the cushions, while the 
fine flunky arranged her silken skirts, the 
glossy thorough-breds meantime tossing 
their heads and pawing the ground, and 
giving every sign of impatience and dis- 
gust. Finally they moved on, spurning 
the stones contemptuously, and striking 
sparks with their steel hoofs—a comical 
parody on human impudence and con- 
ceit admirably performed by well-bred 
beasts. 

As the carriage with its liveries and 
emblazoned panels jolted lightly down the 
roughly paved street, the pageant drew 
gazers to doors and windows, and Sibyl 
again passed under the fire of those sullen 
glances which to her betokened the ex- 
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cess of wickedness. Clearly these people 
needed to be held down with a hand of 
iron. 

Narka watched the carriage out of sight 
from the door-step. As she was turning 
in she saw Madame Blaquette standing in 
the middle of the street, and earnestly gaz- 
ing into the palm of her hand. 

‘God direct me!” ejaculated the land- 
lady, in a voice evidently intended to 
reach Narka. Then, looking up: ‘‘Oh! it 
is you, mademoiselle! I was just consid- 
ering whether I ought to bestow an alms 
on this poor woman or not; she looks de- 
serving, but I may be deceived.” 

“As you have taken out the penny, I 
think I would bestow it,” replied Narka. 

“That is precisely what I feel about it. 
Then, in God's name, I will risk it.” She 
presented the penny to the beggar, who 
had been patiently waiting while her fate 
was discussed. 

Narka glanced at her and noticed that 
she wore green spectacles, and a bandage 
over one side of her surprisingly red face. 
‘“‘T should not have said that she looked 
deserving,” was Narka’s reflection as she 
turned in-doors; ‘‘ but I don’t suppose Ma- 
dame Blaquette’s penny will do her much 
harm.” 
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Ir may have been fancy, but when 
Narka went out next morning it certain- 
ly did strike her that there was something 
abnormal in the looks of the people and 
the atmosphere of the place. But she set 
it down to the effect of Sibyl’s shudder- 
ings and denunciations, and turned away 
from the idea. Moreover, her own nerves, 
she knew, were always at full stretch, 
generally beyond it, and it was always 
safe to distrust her own impressions. She 
bethought her that she would go down to 
the House and hear what they said there. 

‘“Was Sibyl dreaming, or did she really 
smell brimstone in the air yesterday ?” 
asked Narka, walking into the dispensary, 
where Marguerite was pounding herbs in 
a mortar. 

‘“T’m afraid she smelt something,” 
Marguerite replied, without looking up. 
‘*T wish you had gone away with her.” 

““T would not have gone if she had ask- 
ed me; but she did not ask me.” 

Marguerite made no comment to this, 
but went on with her pounding. 
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“Oh, Marguerite, what a fool I have 
been all my life!” Narka burst out, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘I see now Sibyl never cared a 
straw for me. She never loved mea bit, 
and she has been feeding me on false sac- 
raments of love all my life!” 

“Mon Dieu! how you do exaggerate 
everything!” said Marguerite, looking up 
and tossing her head. ‘‘ You areso terribly 
morbid that you turn everything in life 
to tragedy.” 

‘And what has life been to me but a 
tragedy ever since I can remember? It 
is easy for you to preach, but it is enough 
to drive me mad to see how little Sibyl cares 
about me. To hear her talking sentimen- 
tal stuff about longing to hold my hand, 
when all this time she never asked how I 
managed not to starve! Good God! if I 
were in her place and she in mine! But 
I am a fool—a fool!” she repeated, pas- 
sionately. 

“Yes,” said Marguerite, with uncivil 
acquiescence, while her cornette bobbed in 
merry accompaniment to the pestle; ‘‘you 
were a fool when you made an idol of a 
creature; and, as I told you before, it is 
the tumbling down of your idol that is 
hurting you so terribly. You expect too 
much from Sibyl, because you gave her 
more than you ought to have given to 
any human creature.” 

‘‘ Not near as much as you have given.” 

oe i gn 

“Yes, you; you have given everything 
to your fellow-creatures—your time, your 
energies, your whole life. I never gave 
that to Sibyl.” 

The pestle stopped, and Marguerite look- 
ed up in amazement. 

‘But I have not given that to crea- 


tures. I have given it to God. That is 
just what makes the difference.” 
There was no answer to this. It shift- 


ed the ground of the argument too far. 
After a moment's silence Narka said, 
‘‘And so you think there is going to be 
an émeute 2?” 

“Tam afraid there is something brew- 
ing. One feels the throbbing of the kettle 
before it boils over.” Marguerite laid her 
open hand downward on the air, as if 
touching water. 

‘Does it break out all in a moment like 
that?” 

“So they tell me. Our Sisters have 
seen terrible explosions, just like gunpow- 
der. The men go down into the streets 
and fight; barricades start up in every di- 
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rection as if by magic, and then there is 
firing and slaughtering, and the seven 
devils are let loose and the people go mad; 
first their heads go mad, and then their 
hearts.” 

“Do hearts go mad, dear?” 

“IT think they must. I do believe that 
hatred creates madness, just as fever does 
when it gets to one’s head. And it is so 
much harder to cure a mad heart than a 
mad head! Hatred is such a malignant 


force! Where it breaks out it devours 
everything; it is like fire. That is the 


dreadful thing in these revolutions; they 
are hatred in a state of combustion.” 

“Are you afraid the people will attack 
the House ?” 

“Oh no; they never hurt us. But alot 
of our poor people will get into sad trou- 
ble. The police have been re-enforced, 
and the troops are consigned to the bar- 
racks, and swarms of detectives are prowl- 
ing about the district. We have set the 
children to pray, two by two, in the church 
all day, and M. le Curé gave us leave to 
watch ourselves in prayer all to-night.” 

“Ts it so near as all that ?” Narka ex- 
claimed, in surprise; ‘“‘and you never said 
a word about it to me!” 

“Tt was only this morning that we 
heard how alarmed the government was, 
and the stringent measures that are being 
taken.” 

Marguerite put aside the pestle and mor- 
tar, and took down from the wall the lit- 
tle basket she carried on her errands. 

“You are going to visit some sick 
people? Let me come with you,” said 
Narka. 

“No; it is a case of small-pox; you had 
better go home. And if there be any 
movement in the streets to-morrow morn- 
ing, stay in-doors. It may blow off, as 
these threats sometimes do; or it may be 
held down. But we shall soon know. 
Au revoir, dear.” 

They parted at the gate, and Narka 
went home. Now that her eyes had been 
opened to observe the signs of things that 
were coming, the rebellious element in the 
air had become distinctly sentient, and 
her pulses were quickened to sympathy 
with it. She too had wrongs to redress, 
and she was ready to side heart and soul 
with the people around her who were go- 
ing to rebel and seek redress for theirs. 
She did not stop to ask whether these 
wrongs were real or not; she was in a 
mood to applaud rebellion; her whole 
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heart went out in sympathy with it. 
These people, like her, were the victims of 
tyranny; they were politically free, but 
they were the slaves of those merciless 
tyrants, the rich; they were ground down 
under the heels of the latter; they were 
starved and exasperated to violence by 
the inexorable rapacity of the capitalists. 
This might be justice in the eyes of the 
law, but in the sight of God it was mur- 
der. In the sight of God the rich man 
had no more right to use the brute force 
of money against the poor man than the 
strong man to use the brute force of mus- 
cular strength against the helpless para- 
lytic. But they arrogated the right, and 
this was the universal wrong that was cry- 
ing out for vengeance all over the world. 

The passion of revenge had been 
sleeping in Narka’s heart, ready to wake 
up at the first opportunity. Time had 
not made less heinous in her eyes any 
of the wrongs that she had suffered, or 
weakened ler sense of their injustice. 
Herein lies the vital difference between 
pain and evil—the flight of time, passing 
over pain, effaces the very remembrance 
of it, and washes away the traces of suf- 
fering, but it leaves the memory of evil 
and the ruin it has made untouched; the 
lapse of years atones for nothing; forget- 
fulness is not remedial of guilt. It was 
not the fact of her father and brother hay- 
ing died in Siberia, of her mother lying 
in the graveyard at Yrakow—it was not 
these sorrows in themselves that rankled 
and festered in Narka’s heart, making it 
burn for revenge and throb in passionate 
sympathy with rebellion; it was the fact 
that those deaths were the work of human 
cruelty and injustice. What could be 
done to better the world while these sinis- 
ter powers of evil were ruling it? There 
was nothing but to rise up and destroy 
them. 

She got out those articles of Basil’s and 
read them. They were like the sound of 
martial music to her excited nerves. She 
was putting them away, when the con- 
cierge knocked at her door and handed 
ina letter. It was from Ivan. Was this 
news of Basil? Narka opened it eagerly. 
This is what Ivan said: 

‘On the 10th there will be a meeting 
at which some important news will be 
communicated. If you don’t write to 
forbid me, I will meet you in the gallery 
of the Luxembourg on Friday at half past 
one, and we will go together.” 
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This invitation would have been to 
Narka like the braying of the trumpet to 
the war-horse if she had not already been 
to one of the assemblies in question. Sho 
suspected the news was about Basil, but 
even this temptation could not lure her 
again into the company of Olga Borzidoff 
and the rest of them. She was ready to 
sympathize actively in every effort to 
overthrow tyrants, but she would rather 
go out and fight on the barricades, if bar- 
ricades there were to be, than deliberately 
come into contact with the people she had 
met before at one of these clandestine 
meetings. Besides, who could tell what 
might happen between this and the 10th ? 
She went to bed late, and dreamed all 
night of Basil, of dangers shared with 
him, of hair-breadth escapes, of rescue at 
last, and then she awoke and found her- 
self still alone, and life still a tragedy in 
which the romance of love had yet to be 
enacted, 





CHAPTER XXXII. 


WuHen Narka went out to make her 
little provisions next morning she per- 
ceived at once that there was a movement 
of some sort on foot. The people were 
out in the streets talking excitedly in 
groups. She asked a young workman 
what was the matter. 

‘‘The people have risen,” he said, tri- 
umphantly. ‘‘I have been helping at the 
barricades since daybreak; I have only 
run off to get a mouthful of food. Weare 
going to havea journée. Keep in-doors, 
ma belle citoyenne—the troops are com- 
ing down the boulevards—unless you 
like to come and lend us a hand on the 
barricades.” 

He marched off in high good-humor, 
proud as a peacock; the women were look- 
ing after him, some like furies, others 
scared and anxious. 

Narka hurried home, made a_ hasty 
meal, and put on her bonnet to go down 
to the House. As she opened her own 
door she saw Dr. Schenk on the threshold, 
with his hand on the bell. 

“You are going out!” he said, in sur- 
prise. 

‘Yes; Iam going to the Sisters’ House. 
It seems there is an émeute.” She stood 
back, and he came in. 

‘‘ Yes, a very serious émeute. You must 
not venture out into the streets; the firing 
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may begin anywhere at any moment. I 
have come to take you away. You can’t 
remain here in the midst of such danger. 
Put up what you want in a little bag, and 
come away at once. I have acab wait- 
ing at the corner of the Rue X——; we 
can get round through aback way.” He 
spoke with quiet authority, just as when 
she had been his patient he had ordered 
her to do this or avoid that. Narka was 
bewildered. 

‘“ Where do you want to take me to ?” 
she said. 

Dr. Schenk looked at her in silence with 
a steady gaze that had something mag- 
netic in it. Then, drawing a step nearer, 
““There is only one place where you can 
go with safety and dignity,” he said; 
“that is your husband’s house. Don’t 
start, Narka; listen to me. I have loved 
you from the first hour we met. I did not 
come to tell you so, because I was afraid 
it might have driven you from me. I 
knew you must be slowly won, and I was 
satisfied to wait. I would have waited sey- 
en years. But there isno time to wait now; 
I am driven to speak; it is the only way 
of rescuing you. Ilove you. Accept me 
for your husband, and I will trust to win- 
ning your love by the strength of my own, 
by the whole devotion of my life.” 

Narka had been too startled and sur- 
prised to speak. ‘‘ Why, I thought you 
knew me,” she said, hesitating, and her 
color rose and spread to a beautiful car- 
mine. ‘Did not Ivan tell you? Iam en- 
gaged to Basil Zorokoff.” 

“That isan idle dream,” said Schenk, 
unmoved. ‘‘ You will never be Zorokoff's 
wife.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He will never marry you; he does 
not love you.” 

‘How dare you say that!” cried Nar- 
ka, and the blue fire flashed from her eyes. 

“He does not love you,” Schenk re- 
peated, in the same quiet tone. ‘‘If he 
loved you, he would not have left you all 
this time to work for your daily bread 
alone, battling with the perils and cruel- 
ties of want. Don’t tell me he could not 
help it. If he had loved you he would 
have helped it; but he loves nothing but 
ambition. He might have married you, 
from a sense of honor, if he had been his 
own master. Butlove you! Child, your 
love sweeps over him in a high tide of pas- 
sion that he no more vibrates to than an 
oyster vibrates to the roll of the Atlan- 
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tic!” The words were full of passion, but 
Schenk’s voice was as cold and level as if 
he had been speaking on any ordinary sub- 
ject; the fire in him was at white heat; 
but it did not appear; it was concentrated 
within. There was something unhuman in 
this cold-blooded self-command that re- 
pelled Narka, indescribably, but it help- 
ed her to be calm. 

“Dy, Schenk,” she said, trying to keep 
her loathing out of her voice, *‘ I will not 
forget that you have shown me great 
kindness; but I must remind you that no- 
thing can justify your speaking of what 
is strictly and sacredly personal to me. 
IT am as sure of the love of Basil Zorokoff 
as I am of mine for him. You are not 
capable of understanding a nature like 
his. He is too far above you.” 

Schenk smiled compassionately. ‘Keep 
your illusions,” he said; “I don't want 
to destroy them; I only want to prevent 
them from destroying you. You are sac- 
rificing your youth toa phantom. Zoro- 
koff will never break through his present 
bonds to marry you. His own indiffer- 
ence is in league with the strong will of 
his father and his sister. Give up that 
dream. Worship him asa patriot, if you 
will, but give your love to me. I love 
you with my whole soul; I will be your 
slave all my life. You care nothing for 
the gauds that other women covet; but 
these too I can put at your feet; my for- 
tune is ample. Be my wife, Narka, and 
let us work in the good cause together.” 
He held out his hand to her, but she fell 
back with a gesture of denial. Schenk 
thought it expressed disgust. “* My hand 
is clean; there is no man’s blood upon it,” 
he said, and there was a sinister gleam in 
his eye. 

Narka, stung to the quick, flashed back 
at him a glance of hatred and defiance. 
“That taunt covers a cowardly lie,” she 
said; ‘‘but I am glad that you utter- 
ed it; it shows me your true character, 
and enables me to dismiss you without a 
shadow of regret. Go, and never cross 
my path again!” 

She pointed to the door, but Schenk did 
not obey her. He turned away, and 
paced the room twice, three times; his 
head was bent, his right hand was thrust 
into his breast, his features were working 
convulsively. There was something terri- 
ble and pitiable in the sight of this sudden 
passion, in the agony of conflict that was 
going on within him. Narka, standing 
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by the mantel-picce, watched him, di- 
vided between fear, anger, and a rising 
sense of pity. He had flung his love so 
generously at her feet, she felt sorry for 
him, in spite of those insolent and cruel 
words. Suddenly Schenk came and stood 
before her. The change that had taken 
place in him within the last few minutes 
was frightful to see; his sallow pallor had 
turned to a livid gray; there was a red 
line across his forehead, as if he had been 
struck with a lash. ‘‘Forgive me,” he 
said, meekly; ‘‘I have behaved like a fool 
and a brute. My love for you must be 
my excuse. I love you so madly there is 
nothing under heaven I would not have 
done to win you. But I will never trou- 
ble you again. Try and forgive what I 
said of Zorokoff. There was nothing in it. 
It was the fling of a jealous man. Jea- 
lousy makes men mad. I was mad just 
now. Butitis past. And now what can 
I do to help you? Is there no friend that 
you can go to ?” 

Narka’s passionate anger was disarmed, 
but with it her strength of self-command 
gaye way. She struggled to hold it for 
a moment, and then burst into tears. 
Schenk forced her gently into a seat, and 
stood over her, waiting. 

“T am very sorry this has happened,” 
she said, after a while, lifting her head 
and swallowing a sob; ‘‘I am very sorry. 
No, there is nothing you can do for me. 
Good-by.” 

“T can’t bear the idea of your being 
here alone,” he said. ‘‘Is there no one 
within reach ?—Madame de Beaucrillon ?” 

Narka made a negative movement with 
her head. ‘‘I don’t run the risks up here 
that you imagine. The people won’t hurt 
me. Iam Sceur Marguerite’s friend. I 
was going down to the House to see her.” 

She stood up. Schenk saw there was 
no use in urging her. 

‘“T will see you that far,” he said; ‘‘as 
yet the road there is clear.” 

He opened the door, and they went out 
together. Narka noticed the beggar stand- 
ing at the door of the house opposite. It 
struck her as odd that she should be qui- 
etly stationed there waiting for pennies 
at such a crisis, for nobody was abroad 
except those who were going to fight. The 
street had already undergone a change: 
every shop that had a shutter had put it 
up, and everybody had gone in-doors. 

Narka saw and felt the change without 
being conscious of it. Those cruel words 
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of Schenk’s, ‘She might marry you from 
a sense of honor, but he does not love 
you,” were like the bite of a snake in her 
flesh. They walked on rapidly to the 
House, and did not speak until Schenk 
said good-by to her at the gate. 

The court was a scene of extraordinary 
excitement; people were coming and go- 
ing; the children of the schools were flock- 
ing in; they had been sent home, but the 
parents had come back with them, entreat- 
ing the Sisters to keep them over the night. 

‘But where are we to put them ?” ex- 
claimed Sceur Jeanne, in dismay; ‘‘ every 
bed, every mattress in the house is more 
than filled.” 

‘‘Pack them up to the infirmary,” sug- 
gested Marguerite. 

“Theinfirmary !” retorted Sceur Jeanne. 
“There are ninety children packed into it 
already; they have hardly room to turn 
round.” 

“What does that matter, ma sour?” 
urged Marguerite; ‘‘ where there is no 
room for ninety, there is room enough for 
ahundred. Get along with you all to the 
infirmary!” And the children, in high 
glee at the lawless opportunity, went tum- 
bling up the stairs. 

‘Oh, Narka, I am so thankful to see 
you!” cried Marguerite, perceiving her. 
‘‘Here is a note from Sibyl; it has just 
come. She wants us both to go off with 
her to Beaucrillon by the noon express.” 

“Are you going ?” inquired Narka. 

“T? What a notion! TI thought no- 
body but Sibyl could have imagined such 
a thing possible,” Marguerite laughed. 
“Just think how busy we are going to 
be!” she went on. ‘* The big school-room 
is turned into an ambulance, and they 
will be carrying in the wounded as soon 
as the fighting begins.” 

While she spoke there was a detonation 
of fire-arms, first a single shot, then a vol- 
ley, followed by a prolonged shout that 
rose in the distance, and came gradually 
nearer as street after street took it up. 
The women who were in the court hur- 
ried away; the Sisters went quickly in- 
doors with the children, who had linger- 
ed outside, full of curiosity and delighted 
excitement. In the twinkling of an eye 
the place was cleared, and Marguerite and 
Narka were left alone at the gate. 

‘‘You had better run home at once,” 
said Marguerite; ‘‘the road is still clear. 
But don’t loiter, and don’t stir out while 
the firing lasts. It is not likely—” 
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The sentence was cut short by a terrific 
volley that sounded much nearer this 
time. Marguerite turned pale, and made 
the sign of the cross. 

“Why may I not stay here with you 2?” 
said Narka. ‘‘I could help in the ambu- 
lance.” 

“Yes, you might” — Marguerite hesi- 
tated—‘‘only I may be sent down to the 
barricades to attend to the wounded who 
can’t be carried here. Still, if you like—” 

As she spoke there came rushing past 
the gate a band of roughs, shouldering 
muskets and shouting a ribald song. 

‘And these are the people you are go- 
ing to risk your life for?” said Narka— 
‘‘men who probably don’t even know the 
name of God!” 

‘Perhaps not; but God knows their 
name, and has died for every one of them. 
That is why it is worth while,” said Mar- 
guerite. She spoke calmly, but Narka 
could see that she was agitated. 

“Are you not afraid, dear?” she said, 
looking tenderly down on the small figure. 

“Afraid?” The question implied some- 
thing which stirred Marguerite’s blood. 
Noli irritare leonem was the motto of 
her house, and though the lion lay dor- 
mant beneath the dove, just as the lady’s 
silken attire had disappeared under the 
peasant’s gown, there were moments when 
the lion woke up, and when the antique 
French patrician, than whom the woman- 
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hood of all the races offers no loftier or 
lovelier type, asserted her inalienable dig- 
nity. ‘‘No, I am not afraid,” she said, 
with penitent humility. ‘What is there 
to be afraid of 2?” 

“The firing, the bullets: suppose you 
were to be killed 2” 

“Killed? No such luck!” Marguerite 
tossed her head and laughed. 

A suspicion darted through Narka’s 
mind. ‘‘ Marguerite, you are wearied of 
your life,” she said. 

“Wearied of my life? I should never 
be wearied of it if I did not get homesick 
now and then.” 

“Ah! Then you do regret the life you 
have renounced ?” 

Marguerite looked up in quick sur- 
prise, and then began tolaugh. ‘‘I meant 
homesick for heaven. If I were shot 
down at the barricades in the service of 
charity, it would be like martyrdom, 
and I should go straight to heaven. 
Would not that be luck, dear Narka ? 
Only such a grand death is much too 
good for me to expect.” She gave a lit- 
tle sigh. She looked very tired, though 
she was excited. Something in her man- 
ner and voice struck Narka to the heart. 
Could it be that this longing for martyr- 
dom was prophetic? Narka resolved to 
stay and share the risks, whatever they 
might be. 

[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


BEFORE THE RAIN. 
BY AMELIE RIVES. 


HE blackeaps pipe among the reeds, 
And there ‘Il be rain to follow; 
There is a murmur as of wind 
In every coign and hollow; 
The wrens do chatter of their fears 
While swinging on the barley-ears. 


Come, hurry, while there yet is time, 
Pull up thy searlet bonnet. 

Now, sweetheart, as my love is thine, 
There is a drop upon it. 

So trip it ere the storm-hag weird 

Doth pluck the barley by the beard! 


Lo! not a whit too soon we're housed; 
The storm-witch yells above us; 
The branches rapping on the panes 
Seem not in truth to love us. 
And look where through the clover bush 
The nimble-footed rain doth rush! 


THE NATIVES OF SIBERIA. 
BY HENRY LANSDELL, D.D., M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 


LOSE who are accustomed to maps of 
Asiatic Russia tinted in a single col- 
or, and to imagine therefrom that the vast 
space is inhabited by one nationality only, 
will be surprised to learn that,ethnograph- 
ically considered, there are about thirty 
peoples over whom the Czar reigns be- 
tween the Caspian and the Pacific. They 
may be roughly divided into the inhab- 
itants of the Tundra and the Steppe, the 
former spending their lives in the north- 
ern bogs, which are frozen during the 
winter, and thawed to the depth of a few 
inches only even in summer, whilst the 
latter live under a parching sun in a rain- 
less region relieved only here and there 
by a fertile oasis. Such broad statements 
as these admit, of course, of modifications, 
but are sufficient to indicate why the river 
Irtish may be considered a line of parting 
between the habitats respectively of the 
two classes of people. 

The inhabitants of the Tundra live in 
Siberia proper, and are confined thereto, 
avith the single exception of the Samoy- 
edes, who extend beyond the northern 
slopes of the Urals, and push their way 
westward as far as Archangel. It was 
there in 1878 that I bought some of their 
productions. On the east their territory 
stretches as far as the Yenisei, and I pass- 
ed through a portion of their southern- 
most land when approaching Tomsk. 
East of the Yenisei, in the most northerly 
promontory of Asia, the Yuraki, and fur- 
ther south the Tuneguses, the latter wan- 
dering over a larger tract of country than 
any other, not in Siberia only but perhaps 
in the world, for their country stretches, 
with certain interruptions, from the Yen- 
isei to the Sea of Okhotsk, a distance in a 
straight line of about 2000 miles, and in 
some parts to half as much in width. 
The breaks alluded to are the valleys of 
the Lena, which are occupied by the Ya- 
kutes. 

The remaining tribes of northern Sibe- 
ria are those dwelling north of the Sea of 
Okhotsk, such as the Yukagirs and the 
Chukehees, on the shores of the frozen 
ocean, with the Koriaks and Kamchadals, 
who inhabit the northern and southern 
parts respectively of the Kamchadale 
peninsula. In the eastern portion of 
Manchuria, about the lower waters of the 


Amur River, we meet with different races 
of people from those yet mentioned, in 
the Goldi, Gilyaks, and, on the adjacent 
islands, the Ainos. ‘To these indications 
as to locality of the principal Siberian 
tribes it only remains to notice that about 
the head waters of the Yenisei and Lena, 
that is to say, in the vicinity of Irkutsk, 
are found the Buriats, whilst west of them 
and stretching as far as the river Irtish is 
the country of the Siberian Tatars. 

Speaking generally of the tribes of 
Asiatic Russia, it will be anticipated that 
they differ widely from one another in 
appearance. When in the bazars of 
Turkistan, one meets with the tall, mod- 
erately stout Tajik, with white skin, 
abundant beard, long, arched, and slen- 
der nose, thin, straight lips, and good 
teeth, his forehead high and wide, arched, 
ample eyebrows, in fact, one of ‘‘nature’s 
gentlemen,” who needs only European 
education to lift him high in the anthro- 
pological seale. His neighbor, the Uzbeg, 
is less pleasing in appearance, has a dark- 
er skin, and more of the ‘‘ animal” about 
him. 

Passing to the Kirghese, we have’a type 
of mankind still less pleasing in Europe- 
an eyes than either of the foregoing. He 
bears unmistakable traces of his Mongo- 
lian nativity. The head, indeed, is not 
very large, but the cheek-bones stand out, 
though not sharply as those of the Mon- 
gols generally. The skin is bronzed and 
yellowish, the covered parts, however, be- 
ing white, especially with the women. 
The forehead is low, flat, and wide, and 
the nose blunt and short. The mouth, 
too, is large and wide, the lips nearly al- 
ways thick, and the teeth large, but of 
incomparable whiteness. The aspect of 
the face as a whole is wide, flat, and an- 
gular, whilst the ears are always large 
and standing out. The body is vigorous, 
hands and feet small, calf almost none, 
and the legs curved through continual 
riding. 

The poorer specimens of humanity, 
however, in Asiatic Russia are to be found 
on the Tundra rather than in the Steppe. 
When steaming on the Obi I was struck 
with the diminutive stature of the Ost- 
jaks, their dark hair and eyes, and flat 
features. This flatness of features was 
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quite outdone when, further east, I came 
to the Buriats, who have large skulls, 
square faces, and low and flat foreheads. 
Their cheek-bones are not only high, but 
wide apart, the nose flat, eyes elongated, 
and the skin swarthy and yellowish. But 
of all the types of the human race I met 
in Siberia there were none that struck 
me as so low as the tribes of the lower 
Amur, especially the Goldi and the Gil- 
yaks. 

The physiognomy of the Goldi is dis- 
tinctly Mongolian. Some of the men 
wear felt hats purchased from the Chi- 
nese, but the women for the most part 
keep to the high conical hat, worn also by 
the Yakutes. The outer garment of man 
and woman is alike in form, save that on 
the skirt of the woman at the bottom is a 
row of coins or buttons. They make 
their baskets of birch-tree bark, and imi- 
tate some of the customs of the neighbor- 
ing Manchu, amongst others that of shay- 
ing off the hair, with the exception of a 
tail which they wear on the top of the 
head. In fact, they resemble, if the ex- 
pression may be allowed, debased Chi- 
nese, and so to some extent the ‘‘ Celes- 
tials” regard them. 

The Gilyaks rank several degrees low- 
er in the scale of beauty, or rather the 
lack of it. They are diminutive, usually 
below rather than above five feet, their 
eyes are elongated, the skin tawny, and 
the hair black. They have not the open 
and clear physiognomy of the majority 
of the Tunguses, and their little eyes 
sparkle with a dull brilliance, to which 
must be added they have squat noses, 
thick lips, and prominent cheek-bones. 

This variety of appearance in the na- 
tives of Asiatic Russia has, to some ex- 
tent, its counterpart in their habitations, 
which are of two kinds, those belonging 
to the nomads, and those belonging to 
the settlers. The nomads of both the 
Tundra and the Steppe live in tents, but 
whereas the wanderer on the Steppe has 
a tent of felt supported on an elaborate 
framework of considerable dimensions, 
and sometimes lined even with silk, his 
northern congener dwells in winter in a 
teut of skins spread over a few poles meet- 
ing at the top, whilst in summer the skins 
are replaced by pliant sheets of birch-tree 
bark; or, again, the Goldi builds himself 
by the river-side a fishing box that would 
be regarded in England as a tolerable gar- 
den summer-house. 
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The winter houses of the Goldi and 
Gilyaks have more pretensions to com- 
fort and convenience than might be ex- 
pected from so uncultured a race. They 
are largely built of wood, haye a flue run- 
ning round three of the walls beneath a 
divan, whilst the light from without en- 
deavors to struggle through window- 
frames stretched over with paper or fish- 
skin. Some of the houses near the river 
are built on posts, in order to be above the 
reach of floods, while both inside and 
around are tall racks for the drying and 
storing of fish, so that the scent of a Gil- 
yak interior is anything but agreeable. 
The houses of the Yakutes tell to some 
extent of their Turkish origin, for they 
have an awning projecting in front, such 
as one sees in the houses of the Caucasus, 
but while in buildings of the Turks fur- 
ther south their windows are open to ad- 
mit as much air as possible, the Yakutes 
block up the openings with sheets of ice, 
pouring around a little water, which quick- 
ly freezes, and whilst admitting light, 
keeps out the cold. 

When we come to the houses of the 
settled population of Turkistan we have 
buildings of mud, whether for prince or 
peasant. I scarcely remember meeting 
with a private native dwelling-house of 
brick or stone throughout central Asia. 
Nor have they about their houses much 
wood, for it is expensive; but the rich 
glory in.two stately carved wooden pil- 
lars, on which rests the canopy or awning 
that is erected in front of their palaces or 
mansions, 

As regards the food of the aboriginals 
of Asiatic Russia, vegetarianism cannot 
be said to have made much headway 
among the nomads, whether in Siberia or 
Turkistan. 

Deprived for so many months of the 
year by snow of the sight of anything 
green, when the Siberians kill a reindeer 
they carefully empty its stomach of the 
undigested moss the animal has eaten, and 
serve that up as a delicacy, but in winter 
they get little vegetable food besides. 
Eyen with nomads of the Steppe, what 
flour food they eat is taken chiefly in the 
form of gruel. It struck me as a strange 
contrast of dietary customs when the 
Archbishop of Vernoye informed me that 
they intended to send monks as missiona- 
ries of the Russian Church to the Buruti 
or Kara-Kirghese, for the Russian monks 
eat no meat, and the Buruti eat no bread, 
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so they proposed to cut the knot by plant- 
ing a station on the shores of Lake Issik- 
Kul, where the holy men could feed on 
fish. 

The Kirghese of the Steppe live in the 
summer almost entirely on milk, various- 
ly prepared, whilst the rich eat of mutton 
as their staple food, with the addition of 
beef, and occasionally camel’s flesh. In 
the north, the Yakutes are fond of horse- 
flesh. A Yakute bride on her wedding 
day sets before her lord and master as the 
greatest of delicacies horse-flesh sausages, 
with a boiled horse’s head, of which the 
brains are the most dainty morsel. The 
quantity too of horse-flesh they eat is ap- 
palling. Their adage says, that ‘‘to eat 
much meat, and grow fat upon it, is the 
highest destiny of man.” I myself was 
not present at one of their orgies, but as 
far back as the days of Strahlenberg it 
was said that four Yakutes would eat a 
horse. Once more, the Gilyaks exist on 
a very different kind of food, for they 
are almost ichthyophagi, salmon being 
their principal diet. This fish comes up 
the Amur in such numbers that they can 
be tossed out with a pitchfork. Even the 
dogs go into the stream and catch for 
themselves, and salmon such as the finest 
seen in London may be purchased in the 
season among the Gilyaks for a penny 
each. The fish, cut up and dried, without 
further cooking, are eaten, a piece of sim- 
ilar size per day serving alike for the Gil- 
yak and one of his dogs. I went to the 
lower Amur disposed to confide in the 
theory that fish diet, by reason of its phos- 
phorus, was calculated to give brain pow- 
er to students, but after seeing the misera- 
ble specimens of humanity in the Gilyaks 
who live on fish, my belief in this theory 
has been rudely shaken. 

The Gilyaks make another use of the 
salmon which I do not remember to have 
heard of in other countries, inasmuch as 
they employ the skin for garments. Hence 
the Chinese call them ‘‘ Yupitatze,” or fish- 
skin strangers. The fish-skin is prepared 
from two kinds of salmon. They strip it 
off with dexterity, and by beating with a 
mallet remove the scales, and so render it 
supple. Clothes thus made, I need hard- 
ly say, are water-proof, but they have an 
objectionable smell to noses polite. I 
was fortunate enough to purchase on the 
Amur a fish-skin coat, which I believe in 
England is unique, for there is nothing 
like it in the British Museum. It is hand- 
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somely embroidered on the back, the inter- 
mixture of colors being skilfully wrought 
in needle-work. 

Fish-skin, however, is used only for 
summer clothing. In winter the Gilyak 
delights to clothe himself in the skins of 
his dogs, or of fox or wolf, as being next 
warmest. The tribes further west, as in- 
deed do all the Siberian people, employ 
the skins of the reindeer and elk for win- 
ter clothing. Such immense numbers of 
the elk are killed that in some years one 
may buy in the town of Yeniseisk alone 
as many as ten thousand skins. 

The Siberian Tatar adopts a costume 
that approaches the Huropean, in that he 
wears a long cassock not unlike that of a 
Russian priest, whilst the Tatar women 
dress still more like Europeans, and wear 
a cap something like their Armenian sis- 
ters in the Caucasus. The Turkish stock 
generally throughout Turkistan robe them- 
selves in loose dressing-gowns, or khalats, 
whence the Russians call them in derision 
‘“‘Khalatniks.” The khalats are all of one 
shape, but they differ vastly in materials. 
The commonest are of cotton, some have 
a mixture of silk, others dre wholly of 
silk of the gaudiest colors. Among more 
than a score of ‘changes of raiment” pre- 
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sented to me by the late Emir of Bokhara 
there were some of crimson satin em- 
broidered with gold, others were of Ind- 
ian cashmere, and one to envelop me 
from head to foot of pea-green velvet. 

To speak of the male portion of the no- 
mad populations of Asiatic Russia in re- 
spect to their occupation savors somewhat 
of a delusion, for the men are incorrigibly 
lazy, and leave the work to the women. 
The nomads are, for the most part, breed- 
ers of cattle. Some of the Kirghese are 
said to possess hundreds of camels, thou- 
sands of horses, and tens of thousands of 
sheep and goats, as will readily be under- 
stood when it is added that without reck- 
oning the provinces of Akmollinsk and 
Semipalatinsk, there were in the remain- 
ing parts of Russian central Asia, in the 
early part of the Russian occupation, no 
less than 390,000 camels, 1,600,000 horses, 
1,160,000 cattle, and 11,000,000 sheep, the 
total value of the whole being estimated at 
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about £10,000,000. The possessions of the 
Yakutes and certain branches of the Tun- 
guse family, notably the Manyargs on 
the upper Amur, consist of horses, which 
serve to carry the scanty property of their 
owners, and which are sufficiently hardy 
to find their food in winter by scraping 
away the snow with their feet. Among 
the Koriaks, in the far northeast of Sibe- 
ria,it is no uncommon thing to find a man 
the possessor of from four to five thou- 
sand reindeer; some are said to have up 
to 15,000. The Koriaks strongly object to 
sell a deer alive, but a pound of tobacco 
will purchase one slain. At Okhotsk the 
animal costs from twenty to thirty shil- 
lings, and on the Amur as much as £5. 

Having spoken thus generally of the 
aboriginals of Asiatic Russia, let me de- 
scribe some of them more particularly, 
and what I have seen among them. The 
number of the Samoyedes was estimated 
ten years ago at 5700. Some would classify 
them as Finns, but others treat them as a 
race apart. Their manner of dressing is 
sufficiently typical to give an idea of that 
of the other northern tribes. First is put 
on a pair of short trousers made of rein- 
deer-skin, reaching down to the knees, 
and fitting tight. Then stockings of 
peshki, the skin of young fawns, with the 
hair inward. Next come the boots, call- 
ed poume leepte, meaning boot-stockings, 
reaching almost to the thigh, the sole be- 
ing made of old and hard reindeer hide, 
with the hair pointing forward, to dimin- 
ish the possibility of slipping on the snow. 
I bought a ‘‘lady’s pair,” lined inside with 
the softest fur,and made of white rein- 
deer-skin without, sewn with strips of 
darker skin, and ornamented in front 
with pieces of colored cloth. 

The clothing of the lower limbs being 
completed, a more difficult feat remains 
in having to work one’s way from the 
bottom to the top of the tunic, or sovik, 
which has an opening to put the head 
through, and is furnished with sleeves. 
Mine has a high straight collar, but in 
some cases the collar rises behind above 
the top of the head, like an inverted ‘‘ sou’- 
wester.”” The costume is completed by a 
cap of reindeer-skin, with strings on ei- 
ther side ornamented with pieces of cloth. 
One winter I wore my powme leepte in a 
bitterly cold night during a journey out- 
side an English coach, to the surprise in- 
deed of the country folk, but to my own 
great comfort. 
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I was presented at Archangel with a 
remarkably fine pair of reindeer antlers, 
brought by the Samoyedes, and measur- 
ing nearly four feet from the skull to the 
extremities, which are a yard apart. The 
brow-antlers are 13 inches long, and the 
bes-antlers, or those next above, 16 and 
18 inches respectively, whilst the total 
measurement of antlers and branches is 
upward of 14 feet. 

As elsewhere, brandy is a great curse in 
the land of the Samoyedes. I was given 
to understand when in Siberia that the 
Russian government forbids the sale of 
spirits to the northern natives, but traders 
smuggle them in, and I was told that it 
was often very difficult to trade with these 
people before giving a glass of vodka, 
having received which they are irrepress- 
ible in clamoring for more. Men may 
be sometimes seen in the towns who have 
brought in their Samoyede wares to barter 
for winter necessaries, and who are be- 
guiled into exchanging the whole for 
spirits, and thereby reduce themselves to 
beggary. 

When sober, however, the Samoyedes 
have at least one. pleasing trait in their 
character, in that they are remarkably 
honest. The Tobolsk merchants, for in- 
stance, when they go north in the sum- 
mer to purchase fish, take with them flour 
and salt, place them in their summer sta- 
tions, and on returning leave unprotected 
what remains for the following year. 
Should a needy Samoyede pass by, he 
takes what he requires, but leaves in its 
place an I. O. U. in the form of a dupli- 
cate stick, duly notched, to signify that he 
is adebtor. Then, in the fishing season, 
he comes to his creditor, compares the 
duplicate stick he has kept with the one 
he left behind, and discharges his obliga- 
tions. The intellectual development of 
the Samoyedes is exceedingly low. They 
do not, I believe, possess even so much as 
a copy of the gospels in their own tongue, 
though a commencement was made more 
than half a century ago to translate the 
gospel of St. Matthew. The same gos- 
pel was translated some years since into 
the language of the neighboring. Ostjaks 
by a priest at Obdorsk, but was not pub- 
lished. 

With the Ostjaks I made acquaintance 
during a voyage on the Obi. They came 
to the river’s bank offering provisions at 
absurdly low prices—a pair of ducks, for 
instance, for 24d., ten brace of grouse for 
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1s., a couple of pike, weighing, I suppose, 
twenty pounds, for 5d., and at some of the 
villages difficult of access I heard that a 
young calf could be bought for 6d. 

The Ostjaks are not yet generally sup- 
plied with fire-arms, but continue to shoot 
squirrels with a blunt arrow, taking care 
to hit the animal on the head, so as not to 
damage the fur. Their bows are six feet 
long, made of a slip of birch joined by fish 
glue to a piece of hard pine-wood. The 
arrows are four feet long, the head con- 
sisting of either a ball for striking small 
fur animals, or a spear-like weapon for 
larger game. I heard on the Obi of feats 
of archery which far outdo the traditional 
shot of William Tell. The captain told 
a fellow-passenger that on one occasion 
he saw an Ostjak mark an arrow in the 
middle with a piece of charcoal and dis- 
charge it in the air, whilst a second man, 
before it reached the ground, shot at the 
descending shaft and struck it on the 
mark, 

South of the tract roamed over by the 
Ostjaks les the territory of the Siberian 
Tatars. In driving from Tiumen to To- 
bolsk on the Irtish I passed through the 
battle-fields which witnessed Russian vic- 
tories over these péople in the sixteenth 
century. The Tatars differ from the ma- 
jority of the Siberians in that they have 
a history, and can point to great princes 
who made a name for themselves in the 
annals of the world. They are, in fact, 
remnants of those who, in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, under Jenghiz- 
Khan and his descendants, overran north- 
ern Asia, and pushed their way to the 
banks of the Volga, whence they long 
proved formidable antagonists to Russia. 
At length came their disruption, after 
which the Russians subdued them piece- 
meal in Europe, and Yermak wrested from 
them their land between the Urals and 
the Irtish. I found villages peopled ex- 
clusively by Tatars between Tiumen and 
Tobolsk, but Tatars were frequently seen 
also living among the Russians. Not 
that the two races blend, however, for one 
is Christian and the other Muhammadan. 
The traveller is reminded of this by no- 
ticing that the Tatars, when on a journey, 
carry with them their wooden basins, for 
the more exclusive of them will not drink 
from a vessel used by the Russians. 

Together with the Tatars may be men- 
tioned the Bashkirs, whose land lies be- 
tween the Volga and Ural rivers, and who 
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were subject to the Tatars of Kazan. 
When these latter were overcome by Rus- 
sia, the Bashkirs tendered their submis- 
sion to the new conquerors, but did not 
desist from making incursions into the 
territory of the Russians, who were then 
compelled to fortify their frontier settle- 
ments, and to make an uninterrupted line 
of earthworks from village to village. In 
1574 the Bashkirs voluntarily petitioned 
for the construction of a Russian town in 
their country, and with the foundation of 
Ufa and Samara, Bashkiria became per- 
manently attached to Russia. I travelled 
in this district from Samara to Orenburg 
and beyond into the Steppe so recently 
as the summer of 1885, and think of it 
chiefly in connection with kowmiss, or 
fermented mare’s milk. Not only did I 
visit a large establishment near Samara 
where patients are treated with this diet, 
but I met in Orenburg Dr. Carrick, who 
brought some Kirghese to the Health Ex- 
hibition in London, and who in the Bash- 
kir country has a large herd of mares, 
whose milk he condenses (after the fash- 
ion of Swiss cows’ milk) to serve for babies’ 
food. He pointed out that next to the 
mother’s milk this wads best, since wo- 
men’s, mares’, and asses’ milk are almost 
alike, but all very different from cows’ 
milk. The mares, he said, were milked 
several times during the day, the foals 
being with their mothers only by night. 
Of the milk thus obtained nine parts of 
the water is taken away by boiling in 
vacuo, the remainder being preserved, not 
with sugar (as in Swiss milk), but by gly- 
cerine. Then, by restoring the nine parts 
of water, milk can be made which can be 
fermented for making koumiss, or which 
serves for infants’ food. The experiment 

has succeeded well in Russia, the medical 
faculty speaking very highly of the re- 
sults of this food for babies. 

The Bashkir women dress in a fashion 
midway between the Tatars and the in- 
habitants of central Asia. On the breast 
they love to wear a highly ornamented 
sort of bib, decorated with tinsel, jewelry, 
and coins, of which last also the Tatar 
women are fond as pendants to the hair. 
The Bashkirs wear their mantles resting 
on the top of the head instead of the 
shoulders, and nearly hiding the face 
therein, resembling the women of Bokha- 
ra, only that the latter are closely veiled. 

I pass now from the tribes of western 
Siberia, who are being gradually influ- 
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enced by Russian civilization, to speak of 
those in the eastern portion of the coun- 
try. I came in contact with the settled 
Buriats on the east and south of Lake 
Baikal. Many of them are employed in 
the Russian postal service, and are excel- 
lent drivers. I entered a Buriat house 
near the Mongolian frontier at Kiakhta, 
and was invited to drink tea. To have 
declined would have been considered 
highly impolite, but to see the tea served 
and to drink it was no small trial. Over 
the fire hung a large open iron pot con- 
taining a bubbling liquid covered with 
scum. In this was a ladle, which our 
fair hostess filled and refilled and emp- 
tied back into the pot. Then, scraping 
the scum away, she took a ladleful of the 
decoction, poured it into cups, and gave 
us to drink. It was brick-tea flavored 
with salt, and, I suppose, rye meal and 
mutton fat added, so that it will not seem 
matter for surprise if I say that after 
tasting it I had an accident, upset the 
beverage, and declined a second cup. 

The Buriats in 1876 numbered 260,000 
souls, the largest native population in Si- 
beria, and the only one amongst whom 
English missionaries have been allowed 
to labor. In the first quarter of the pre- 
sent century three men went out to Selen- 
ghinsk and Verchne Udinsk, where they 
translated and printed the New Testament 
in the Buriat language. They had also 
a school,and tokens of success were not 
wanting; but the work was stopped by the 
Russian Synod, the members of which 
were jealous of foreign interference, and 
found an occasion for dismissing all for- 
eign missionaries from the Russian do- 
minions, under the pretext that the Syn- 
od wished to do all its own mission 
work for its own heathen. The English- 
men, therefore, about 1840, had to quit the 
country, leaving behind them, however, 
a sacred enclosure I visited in Selen- 
ghinsk, where lie the bodies of five mem- 
bers of their families, whose graves silent- 
ly tell their own tale of British labor and 
Christian self-denial. 

The Buriats appear to be not deficient 
in intellectual power, for the missionaries 
taught some of them Latin, and they had 
prepared an elementary work on geometry 
and trigonometry in the Buriat language. 
This language is a dialect of Mongol, with 
Manchu, Chinese, and Turkish corrup- 
tions. It abounds in nasal and guttural 
sounds. They employ the Manchu al- 
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phabet, written in vertical columns from 
the top to the bottom of the page, the limes 
running from left to right. 

The religion of the Buriats is of three 
kinds, Shamanism, Buddhism, and Chris- 
tianity. Shamanism appears to have been 
their old religion, and still holds sway 
over those who are farthest north, and so 
farthest from Buddhist influence. Buddh- 
ism, however, is the religion of the great- 
er portion of the people, and was origi- 
nally imported from Thibet. The lamas 
or priests are treated with great respect, 
and every Buddhist Buriat likes that one 
of his family should follow the priestly 
calling. Hence the lamas compose a sixth 
or more of the population. The lamas are 
forbidden the use of spirits and of tobac- 
co, the former lest excess ‘‘should disor- 
der the brain of the student of the divine 
oracles,” and the latter because smoking 
‘is conducive to indolence, and tends to 
waste leisure hours which ought to be 
devoted to pursuits affording instruction 
as well as amusement.” The Christians 
of the Russian Church among the Buriats 
number several thousands. I know not 
how far the Russian missionaries have 
built upon the foundation laid by the 
English (they use, at all events, the New 
Testament translated by them), but when 
I was at Selenghinsk in 1879 I‘heard that 
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about forty men were engaged in nine 
districts in the Russian mission to the Bu- 
riats. A priest upon whom I called at 
Verchne Udinsk informed me that on the 
eastern side of Lake Baikal were baptized 
annually about three hundred Buriats, 
and on the western side more than one 
thousand, so that probably this people 
will be gradually absorbed into the Rus- 
sian Church. 

From the country of the BuriatsI drove 
tothe Amur,on whose banks I came in con- 
tact with those semi-Chinese races that in- 
terested me more than any I saw in Siberia, 
namely, the Gilyaks and Goldi. The Gil- 
yak country extends over the northern 
half of the island of Sakhalin, and about 
three hundred and fifty miles up the 
stream, southward from Nikolaefsk, at the 
mouth of the Amur. . I visited two of 
their ‘‘ villages” —that is, if a collection of 
half a dozen houses can be so called—at 
Mukhul and Tyr, and I met a former 
“elder” of the ‘‘ white village.” I asked 
him concerning the number of the Gil- 
yaks, to which, replying for his own lo- 
cality, he said, ‘‘ We have sixty men and 
more women, but the children we have 
not counted.” The Gilyaks tie up the 
hair in a thick tail, but do not, like the 
Manchu and Goldi, shave it, hence they 
were called by the Chinese *‘ Long-hairs.” 
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Their diseases, in common with the Gol- 
di, are rheumatism, ophthalmia (caused 
by hunting in the snow), and syphilis, 
the last having been introduced by Man- 
chu merchants. Insanity is rare among 
them. Their women have few children. 
Six is thought a very large family. I 
was amused to see their method of sus- 
pending babies from the roof, strapped in 
a wooden cradle very much like a butch- 
er’s tray, and unable to move hand or foot. 
The habits of the Gilyaks are exceedingly 
dirty. They are said never to wash. A 
telegraph engineer told me that he one 
day gave a Gilyak a piece of soap, which 
he put in his mouth, and, after chewing it 
to a lather, pronounced it very good. The 
Goldi are said to be slightly on the in- 
crease, but the Gilyaks, from the time the 
Russians first knew them, have been dy- 
ing out. 

Women occupy a low position among 
the Gilyaks and Goldi, who are polyga- 
mists. Betrothal dates from childhood. 
The father chooses the bride for his infant 
son, a rich man paying from £5 to £20 for 
a girl five years old. At Nikolaefsk there 
happened to come into a shop where I was 
a Gilyak girl, with her mother and father, 
of whom I ventured to ask if his daughter 
were matrimonially disposed of. He re- 
plied at first that he did not approve of 
mixed marriages between Gilyaks and 
Russians (as he supposed me to be), but 
when I pressed him further he said he 
had sold her, and that dearly. At Muk- 
hul the price of a wife was given me from 
£10 to £50, whilst I heard elsewhere as 
the selling price for a bride from eight to 
ten dogs, a sledge, and two cases of bran- 
dy, though,if she have ‘‘a good nose,” she 
fetches rather more. The bride-elect is 
brought to the house of her future father- 
in-law, and when the girl is twelve or 
thirteen and the boy eighteen, they are 
married. 

The Russian missionaries do not allow 
polygamy among their conyerts, so that 
if a native who has many wives desires to 
be baptized, he is compelled to elect one, 
and be properly married to her. On hear- 
ing this I naturally asked what became of 
the rest, and was told that they were re- 
turned to their respective fathers at half- 
price! 

The Gilyaks know almost nothing of 
affairs outside their own little world. 
Those with whom I endeavored to ex- 
change a few ideas, through one of them 
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who spoke a little Russian, seemed a peo- 
ple the lowest in intellect of any. Ihave 
met one father I spoke to not knowing 
his daughter's age, nor even his own, for 
he said they kept no account. It was dif- 
ficult to convey to their minds any but 
the simplest ideas, and they have no writ- 
ten signs. 

Before the Russian occupation the Gil- 
yaks were dependent on the Manchu for 
their merchandise. Hence their adoption 
to some extent of Chinese customs and 
materials of dress. Now, however, the 
Gilyaks come to the Russian towns, espe- 
cially to Nikolaefsk, where they not only 
sell their fish, but begin to purchase Rus- 
sian articles. 

Dogs are their means of locomotion in 
winter; a team, I learned; may consist of 
any odd number from seven to seventeen, 
a good leader being worth fifty shillings, 
and an ordinary dog from eight to ten 
shillings. The sledge is made of boards, 
five or six feet long, and eighteen inches 
wide. A team of nine dogs draws a man 
and two hundred pounds of luggage an 
entire day, each dog receiving a piece of 
fish a foot long and about two inches 
square. Nikolaefsk, when founded in 
1853, was the seat of the Governor of the 
province. It had an arsenal, machine 
shops, and a dock-yard, in which eight 
hundred men were employed. But its 
glory has now departed, for the residence 
of the Governor was changed to Vladi- 
vostock, eight hundred miles to the south. 
The dock-yard is closed, and the popula- 
tion of the place has greatly decreased, 
though it is still the biggest town of 
which the Gilyaks have any conception. 

The neighboring Goldi do not usually 
come so far north. Their habitat ex- 
tends southward from that of the Gilyaks 
up the Amur to the mouth of the Sungari, 
and also up to the head waters of the Usu- 
ri. A Russian missionary I met labor- 
ing among them estimated their number 
as about six thousand. This priest gave 
me a photograph of a group of Goldi 
Christians wearing ear and nose rings, 
and embroidered garments of fish-skin. 
I set great store by the picture, for it is 
a rarity. The natives have not yet be- 
come yain enough of their faces to over- 
come their repugnance to being photo- 
graphed. This group had been taken for 
the priest who baptized them. 

He told me that formerly natives when 
willing were baptized wholesale, though 
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VLADIVOSTOCK, 


they understood nothing of what was be- 
ing done, but in his own case he required 
them to know certain prayers. At the 
time of my visit this missionary and his 
brother were engaged on a translation of 
the gospels into Goldi, and they had al- 
ready done the Russian liturgy. In fact, 
this protodiakonoff, or archdeacon, Peter 
Alexander, struck me as one of the most 
industrious of priests I have met in Rus- 
sia, and told me that in twenty-three 
years, up to 1878, he had baptized 2000 na- 
tives. The amount of instruction that 
one or two men could give to so many 
adherents is no doubt quite inadequate to 
the need, but these facts point to the 
gradual absorption of the Siberian races 
into the Russian Church, and their im- 
provement by Russian civilization. 

Not many miles south of the tract in- 
habited by the Goldi is the town of Vladi- 
vostock, which derives its lordly name 
from its supposed ‘‘ command of the East.” 


The town overlooks an inlet of the Bay of 
Peter the Great, and behind the harbor 
called the ‘“‘ Bay of the Golden Horn” rises 
a lofty hill. The depth of water within 
the harbor is from thirty to sixty feet, and 
in summer the place is visited by ships of 
many nations, including Chinese junks 
with their clumsy sails. Iam under the 
impression that in winter the Goldi visit 
Vladivostock, but during my journey thith- 
er in summer I do not remember meeting 
any south of the head waters of the Usu- 
ri, their places being taken by Manchu, 
Chinese, and Manzas. Many of these last 
are descendants of exiles sent hither by 
the Chinese government, as other male- 
factors were sent to Kuldja, farther west. 
The mention, however, of Kuldja brings 
me to the Ili Valley, where Russia has 
had beneath her sway a considerable va- 
riety of races, but which can be better de- 
seribed in my next paper on ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren of the Steppe.” 


A. PETITION. 
BY T. B. ALDRICH. 


O spring belongs the violet, and the blown 
Spice of the roses let the summer own. 
Grant me this favor, Muse—all else withhold— 

That I may not write verses when I’m old. 


And yet I pray you, Muse, delay the time! 

Be not too ready to deny me rhyme; 

And when the hour comes, as it must, dear Muse, 
I beg you very gently break the news. 


RAVENNA AND ITS MOSAICS, 
BY SIDNEY LAWRENCE. 


HE road from Bologna to the east coast 

of northern Italy branches off at 
Castel Bolognese, and then drags slowly 
onward to the old city of Ravenna, whose 
name three hundred years ago ceased to 
be familiar, and is now almost as mythic 
as the Pelasgi, who, sailing along the 
Adriatic, stopped and made a home on 
its marshy shores. Just when or from 
whence these wanderers came 
we know not; but this we 
know, that Ravenna was old 
when Venice was born. She 
demanded her privileges in 
the days of Marius and Sylla, 
and was stubborn in her loy- 
alty to Julius Caesar. Au- 
gustus not only feasted with 
her patricians, and found the 
air good for his gladiators, 
but he erected a capacious 
harbor for ships, and built 
the flourishing naval station 
of Caesarea, whose strange 
fate forms one of the most in- 
teresting episodes in the his- 
tory of Italy. But the remote 
physical forces which had 
made the foundations of Ra- 
venna and Ceesarea were still 
at work. The Po and its trib- 
utaries deposited the wear- 
ings of the Alps and the Ap- 
ennines, the low lands grew 
broader, the sea receded, the 
ships were driven outward; 
Ravenna and Ceesarea grew 
together, and the naval sta- 
tion of Classis was built on 
the new-made land. 

Vines and orchards soon 
covered the intermediate 
space, and in the days of the 
Antonines the entrance to 
Ravenna was through groves as beautiful 
as those of Illyria. But still the sea re- 
ceded,-and what was once the renowned 
harbor of Classis is now a huge belt of 
pine forests skirting the shores of the 
Adriatic, and only one lonely basilica is 
left to mark the site of the once flourish- 
ing naval station of Rome. 

Thus divorced from the sea, Ravenna 
lies stranded in melancholy desolation, 
and like Venice wooes the waters to her 


future destruction; for, strange as it may 
seem, as the sea recedes, the water forces 
itself through the marsh, and encroaches 
so steadily upon the buildings that all the 
efforts of the inhabitants cannot save the 
foundations. 

To this old city, protected by shallow 
sands and Roman walls, Honorius, son 
of the great Theodosius, transferred the 
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capital of the Western Empire, and found 
his life more secure than on the banks of 
the Tiber. It did not matter, so long as 
Alaric allowed him to sleep secure, that 
the blood of his faithful Vandal stained 
the marble floor of his magnificent palace; 
the whole of the dark deed never came to 
the light, and he died, leaving the govern- 
ment to his sister, the renowned Galla 
Placidia, whose long reign was spent in. 
beautifying her favorite city. When The- 
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MOSAIC OF THE THREE KINGS. 


odoric, the Ostrogoth and Arian, after 
murdering Odoacer, became master of the 
Western world, he found Ravenna rich 
in the arts of Rome and Byzantium. For- 
ty years of unexampled peace and munifi- 
cent prosperity were favorable for the 
magnificence with which the luxurious 
barbarian surrounded himself. The world 
supplied him with treasures, and the ar- 
tists of Rome and Constantinople were 
brought to enshrine a faith that in the 
form and ornament of its temples was not 
different from that of orthodox Rome. 
So that when the exarchs of Constantino- 
ple and the magnificent Justinian, who 
one by one followed Theodoric, came in 
possession of the Western Empire, the 
Archbishop Aguellus had only to conse- 
crate them anew, with the name of the 
martyr whose blood had dyed the soil on 
which they stood. Soon the exarchate 
died; the Lombards left no trace of their 
possession; and Pepin, the Carlovingian, 
who received it at their hands, found it a 
convenient exchange for the remission of 
his sins, and presented it, with all its rich 


temporalities, to the see of St. Peter, and 
the world for the first time saw the shad- 
ows of a temporal power, to which a lit- 
tle later the whole of Italy surrendered 
itself. But the mitre of the Church was 
less powerful than the sceptre of Constan- 
tinople, and the Hastern exarchate and the 
glory of the Christian city, that had been 
in turn Greek, Roman, and Gothic, had 
been ruled by Sylla, Augustus, and The- 
odoric, melted away in the weak hands of 
the successors of St. Peter. 

Out of all these changes and vicissi- 
tudes the monuments that remain come 
within a period of less than two hundred 
years, and are wedged in between heathen 
and medizeval times, when Ravenna was 
Empress of the West. 

It is well, says Freeman, ‘‘that such a 
strange page of history should abide in 
one forsaken corner of Europe, where 
primitive Christianity overshadows all 
remembrance of earlier and later times, 
and lives still in the brilliancy and glory 
of its first beautiful symbolism.” For 
the Church of San Apollinare, the tomb 
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of Theodoric, the Baptistery of Galla Pla- 
cidia, the strangely interesting Church of 
San Vitale, and the humble tomb of Dante 
are found nowhere else in the world. 

We did not see the interior of Polenta’s 
palace, and only glanced at Guicciola’s 
windows — belonging to a clean gray 
modern-looking palace of Byronic mem- 
ories, which the atmosphere of Ravenna 
entirely unidealizes, notwithstanding the 
sentiment. In fact we did not find any- 
thing in the domestic architecture very 
characteristic, and which spoke even in 
the mildest way of Roman power or Gothic 
force. The Romanesque palace of Theo- 
doric is but a fragment of its former mag- 
nificence, most of it having been carried 
away by Charlemagne to make up his 
palace of Aix-la-Chapelle. Atany rate, to 
believe that it was the home of Gothic 
kings and Byzantine exarchs is a heavy 
tax upon the imagination 
(the style of its architecture 
being of much later date), 
and we could not feel any 
enthusiasm over it, and were 
much more drawn to the 
beautiful church of San 
Apollinare Nuovo, contigu- 
ous to the palace, and which 
is a characteristic monument 
of Theodorie’s kindly reign, 
and one of the few remains 
of Gothic rule in the world. 

It is a primitive basilica, 
suggesting an Oriental ori- 
gin, leading the eyes back- 
ward to Thebes and Tyre, 
bringing the banks of the 
Euphrates to the low shores 
of the Adriatic. It was built 
by Theodoric for his Arians over the 
place where San Apollinare, the disciple 
of St. Peter, suffered martyrdom in 44 A.D. 
It consists of three aisles divided by noble 
Byzantine columns supporting a range 
of small circular arches that broaden out 
into a dead-wall, above which long nar- 
row windows that pierce the wall throw 
their dim light upon a golden roof. 
There is neither triforium, clere- story, 
nor vault; and perhaps, educated to the 
perfection of Northern Gothic, we might 
at first have declared against this classic 
form of Christian church, were it not for 
an undefinable sense of solemnity pro- 
duced by the glorious lines of mosaics 
that cover the entrance wall, range down 
the long parallels of the side, fill the 
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spaces above and between the windows, 
follow the arch of the tribune, and find 
their termination in the solemn roof of 
the apse. Everywhere a continual suc- 
cession of imagery—‘‘one picture,” says 
Ruskin, ‘‘ passing into another as in a 
dream.” The frieze above the arches is 
made up of a continuous procession of 
saints and martyrs, led by the three kings 
of the Orient, and ending on one side by 
the enthroned Christ surrounded by an- 
gels and archangels. They are grave, 
stately forms, bearing the impress of Ori- 
ental tranquillity, and march along with 
solemn tread between lines of olive-trees 
covered with blossoms and scarlet fruit. 
It is the story of the Epiphany told in the 
gorgeous color of the Hast, the rude ma- 
terials entirely overcome by the eesthetic 
sense of the Byzantine artists. Scarlet, 
green, azure, and white are wrought in 
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TOMB OF GALLA PLACIDIA, 


among the gold, black, and purple, until 
they glow like jewels in a king’s crown, 
and light up the dark aisles with the splen- 
dor of an Kastern sky. Between the win- 
dows are thirty full figures of apostles and 
saints, each in his golden niche. Every- 
where are narrative stories from the Old 
and New Testaments, the artists apparent- 
ly confining themselves to the gentler 
scenes and more glorious songs of Christ- 
mas and Easter, leaving the crown of 
thorns, the nail, and the spear for the less 
joyous atmosphere of medizevalism. 
Certain it is that Ravenna, above all oth- 
ers, is the place to study early mosaics; 
and the primitive Christian remains of 
Rome had less significance to us after see- 
ing Ravenna; and no other church deco- 
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ration ever seemed half so glorious and 
precious as these brilliant illuminations 
done before the days of saint worship and 
Mariolatry, when Christ sat enthroned in 
the apse, and the glory of the jewelled 
cross symbolized the simple faith taught 
by the apostles and their converts on the 
shores of Galilee. 

San Apollinare is but one among a circle 
of richly decorated churches built within 
two centuries. For scarcely less noble in 
its proportions is San Vitale, the domical- 
shaped church commemorating the mar- 
tyr Vitale, the soldier or hero, buried 
alive in Ravenna as a wholesome lesson 
to the teachers of the new faith. The 
story of the saint, however, seems push- 
ed out of sight to give place to the glorifi- 
cation of the Emperor Justinian, in whose 
reign it was built by the aspiring Bishop 
Maximian, who played an important part 
in that remarkable century. 

‘We went in between the richly orna- 
mented pillars, and found ourselves under 
a single central octagonal dome made by 
eight beautifully illuminated arches rest- 
ing on wide piers, forming story above 
story of dimly lighted alcoves that recede 
from the eye with a dim uncertain mys- 
tery. 

It is, we think, the only church in Ra- 
venna where Christian symbolism is unit- 
ed with historical narrative, and although 
it may show an evident departure from 
the purity and simplicity of primitive 
church decoration, it opens an interest- 
ing page of history, and is especially val- 
uable in personal portraits and costumes, 
and was undoubtedly intended to com- 
memorate the magnificent ceremony of 
its consecration in the sixth century, when 
Justinian and his empress had time, in the 
midst of splendid conquests, to appease 
their consciences by rich donations to the 
churches of Ravenna. 

The mosaics that light up the walls rep- 
resent an imposing procession of courtiers 
and ladies attending the royal pair on the 
way from the palace to offer gifts at the 
rich shrine of San Vitale. The courtiers 
are the yellow-haired German body-guard 
whom Justinian had chosen from the nu- 
merous captives of Belisarius and Narses, 
and who seem strangely out of place in 
the effeminate court. The ladies who at- 
tend Theodora are tall, graceful Roman 
women, with classic faces and noble car- 
riage. 


The Mausoleum of Galla Placidia (the 
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Church of SS. Nazario e Celso), a low eru- 
ciform building, ‘‘ erected while the hoofs 
of Attila were treading on the plains of 
Lombardy,” furnishes perhaps the finest 
example of church decoration in Italy, be- 
ing the last perfect expression of classical 
power in its dying moments, and the one 
connecting link between the art of the 
catacombs and the later mosaics of Rome. 
- The mosaics of the Baptistery (adjoin- 
ing the Ecclesia Ursiana) are older, and 
the Baptistery itself, the oldest in Europe, 
is made up of pagan pillars and lined with 
ancient marbles. Even after seeing the 
brilliant walls of the Mausoleum and San 
Apollinare, the senses are captivated by 
the rich incrustations of the Baptistery. 

The perfect preservation of these mo- 
saics was always a subject of wonder. 
The little chapel of Peter Chrysologus in 
the episcopal palace is the same beauti- 
fully illuminated creation that it was 
when he left it in the year 400 A.D.; not 
a stone is touched or a color faded in the 
exquisite pictures of Christ and the evan- 
gelists. 

The interest aroused by the wonderful 
remains of Roman and Gothic rule in 
Ravenna culminates in San Apollinare in 
Classe, three miles from the present city, 
and which is reached by a road built 
above the surrounding marshes. The first. 
outlook over the sunny plain, with its wav- 
ing rice stalks and flowery fields, gives but. 
little idea of the pestilential morass and 
dreary desolations, where no object’ is seen 
except the cross that marks the site of the 
once magnificent basilica of San Lorenzo, 
or the gray tower of Santa Maria in Porto, 
that in the days of Augustus watched the 
fleets of the Adriatic. Beneath the marsh 
magnificent marbles of the palaces and 
temples of Caesarea lie buried, and which 
a stroke of the spade might uncover; 
above them ditches and dikes drain and 
enclose the small rice fields, as if the in- 
habitants were struggling against utter 
annihilation. The loneliness and deso- 
lation increase, the morass becomes too 
deadly for even the rice stalks, and the 
first objects that gladden the eye are the 
fringed tops of the umbrella-pines that 
farther on form the picturesque and ro- 
mantic Pineta, on the edge of which 
stands the huge Church of San Apolli- 
nare in Classe, its round tower looking 
out upon the Apennines and the Adriatic. 

The interior is more imposing than any- 
thing in Ravenna. Three majestic aisles 
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Engraved by A. E. Wood. 
INTERIOR OF SAN APOLLINARE NUOVO. 
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MOSAIC OF MELCHISEDECH, IN SAN VITALE. 


are separated by long rows of cipolin 
columns yeined and colored with the del- 
icacy of a sea-shell. The mosaic portraits 
of one hundred and fifty bishops and arch- 
bishops of Ravenna encrust the long sur- 
face above the finely wrought round arch- 
es, which terminate in a tribune that is 
entered through a royal arch, inlaid with 
precious colors that have defied moisture 
and damp, and are as brilliant as when 
the ancient workmen embedded them 
there in the days of the old Archbishop 
Aguellus. 

It is worthy of remark that each orna- 
mented church of Ravenna has its distin- 
guishing characteristic. InSan Apollinare 
we see for the first time the Transfigura- 
tion, and that ten centuries before Raph- 
ael was born. It is curious as being the 
earliest art treatment of the subject, and 
handled in that early manner when the 
presence of God the Father is symbolized 
by the Divine hand, and the sky from 
which it emerges indicated by streaks of 


light, the time being too far off when the 
artist would represent the First Person of 
the Godhead in human form. Half- 
length figures of Moses and Elias float on 
the light clouds, and a jewelled cross in 
the centre symbolizes the transfigured 
Lord. Below the cross San Apollinare 
stands in prayer, and although he has this 
prominent place in the apse, he is not en- 
throned as an object of worship; and we 
may add, in the words of Tyrwhitt, ‘‘ that 
throughout the mosaic work of Ravenna 
there is no image which could invite or 
even permit the worship of any creature 
in any degree.” 

Although this glorious apse is nowhere 
surpassed for historic and doctrinal im- 
portance, it shows evident marks of an ar- 
tistic decline that presages coming deg- 
radation, when the ideal spirit of early 
Christianity disappeared beneath dogmatic 
fanaticism, and art, losing its constructive 
activity, was contented to produce what 
was handed down to it. 


THE IRISH PARTY. 


Following the spirit and treatment of 
the mosaics of the Baptistery to these 
last productions of the sixth century, and 
remarking the gradual loss of beauty and 
simplicity, we are forcibly reminded of 
what Mr. Ruskin says: ‘‘ That Roman 
Christian art work is the exact expression 
of Christianity at the time, very fervid 
and beautiful, but imperfect, in many re- 
spects ignorant, yet radiant with a strong 
child-like light of imagination, which 
flames up under Constantine, illumines all 
the shores of the Bosporus and Adriatic, 
and then gradually, as the people give 
themselves up to idolatry, sinks into a 
strange, gilded, and embalmed repose, with 
the religion it expressed.”’ 

The inexpressible brilliancy of the walls 
does not deaden the sense of desolation 
with which this damp interior inspires us, 
stained as it is with age and approaching 
ruin. For the ravaging marsh waters, 
like those beneath the tomb of Galla Pla- 
cidia, have filled the crypt and forced 
themselves through the floor, moss and 
slimy vegetation fasten themselves to the 
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walls, and the odors of the noisome atmos- 
phere are never destroyed by the aromatic 
smell of incense, nor does the bright sun- 
light that comes in through the open 
doors dissipate the gloom of the solemn 
aisles, which are tended by one lonely 
monk, who seems spectral enough to have 
risen from one of the ancient sarcophagi. 
Now and then a penitent comes to pray 
at the gloomy shrines, the peasants of 
Maremma, yellow and dwarfed with al- 
ways breathing the poisonous air of the 
swamps, come and go, visitors hurry 
through, half afraid of the damp and the 
odors; but the old monk keeps the lights 
before the shrines, says matins and ves- 
pers, and lives on in the midst of death. 
Each year hastens its decay, and soon it 
must sink into the morass, taking with 
it all memories of the renowned city 
of Classis. Unimaginative must be the 
mind that sees no spectres in the forsaken 
aisles of this once beautiful shrine of the 
magnificent days of the Roman Empire, 
or who can remain altogether untouched 
by its present desolate condition. 


THE IRISH PARTY. 


BY EDWARD 


HE year 1868 was the opening of a new 

era in modern Irish history. The 
last attempt at revolution had failed. Fe- 
nianism was baffled, and though it had 
roused the fears of the country and blown 
up the wall of a London prison, it had 
been hopelessly beaten. But an even 
greater change than this had taken place. 
The régime of laisser-faire had gone. 
Palmerston was dead, and his influence 
dying. Reform was in the air, and the 
settlement of the franchise question for 
the time being, with escape from official 
cares and demands, had left the master 
spirit of English political righteousness 
free, and he faced the great Irish prob- 
lem. The following year the English 
Church in Ireland was disestablished, and 
in 1870 the first Irish land bill became 
law. The commencement of legislation 
for Ireland according to Irish ideas was 
met by the abandonment of revolution- 
ary methods, and by the commencement 
of an agitation for home rule—an agita- 
tion essentially constitutional in its char- 
acter. From time to time there may have 
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been periods when this agitation has been 
impelled toward stronger measures, but 
the home rule movement has kept as 
rigidly within the limits of the constitu- 
tion as did the movement for the abolition 
of the corn laws, or for reform. 

Isaac Butt was the parent of the present 
home rule movement, though he never 
aspired to the heights to which it has 
reached. It has gone altogether beyond 
his expectations. Still, it was he who 
formulated the movement, and was its 
first leader. The son of a Protestant 
clergyman in the north of Ireland, he be- 
gan life as an Orangeman and Conserva- 
tive, and in 1841 was the leading opponent 
of O’Connell, when that great agitator 
brought forward in the Dublin corpora- 
tion a motion in favor of repeal. Grad- 
ually Butt’s position changed to that of a 
moderate Nationalist. Meanwhile he had 
varying fortunes. He had been member 
for an Ivish and also for an English con- 
stituency as a Conservative, and in the 
latter capacity was the eloquent advocate 
for protection, even when free trade was 
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THE IRISH PARTY. 


an accomplished fact. But for half a 
generation he was out of Parliament, de- 
voting himself to his profession as a bar- 
rister, and to the defence of Irish political 
prisoners. In the state trials of 1848 he 
defended Smith O’Brien and Meagher, 
and he was often engaged in similar work 
until the Fenian trials of 1877 and 1878. 
Gradually had the change in his political 
ideas come, but there was no question of 
self-seeking underlying this change. He 
re-entered Parliament as representative 
for Limerick in 1871. In the House of 
Commons he was in his element, and the 
condition of things gave him an oppor- 
tunity for the display of his powers. He 
has been spoken of as ‘‘a head and shoul- 
ders aboye all his followers, able though 
so many of them were, and was, next to 
Mr. Gladstone, the greatest parliamenta- 
rian of his day.” 

Already the home rule movement had 
been initiated. Born of varied forces, and 
even helped by antagonistic elements, it 
had developed a remarkable influence. 
The disestablishment of the Irish Church 
and the introduction of the land bill had 
embittered the Orange and Protestant par- 
ty against English ideas, and they were 
ready at that time to join a movement in 
favor of once more having a Parliament 
on College Green. The Nationalists re- 
garded it as another plan to be tried for 
the attainment of their objects. These 
usually opposite parties met in one of the 
most momentous gatherings ever held in 
Dublin, that at the Bilton Hotel on the 
19th of May, 1870. There in eloquent 
words Isaac Butt, a Protestant himself, 
pleaded for mutual trust between the two 
great religious parties ; acknowledging 
that ‘‘we have all grievously wronged 
the Irish Catholic priests and laymen,” 
and his resolution in favor of an Irish 
Parliament was carried with a great 
“Aye.” At once Butt became leader of 
the movement, and few men were better 
qualified to guide the early steps of such 
an enterprise. A warm-hearted, genial, 
lovable man, whose very faults and unti- 
dy dress and habits won for him the affec- 
tion, as his work and words did the en- 
thusiastic support, of the people. 

During the year which found Butt 
again in Parliament there were also sent 
to Westminster John Martin for Meath, 
Mitchell Henry for Galway, and P. J. 
Smyth for Westmeath, who with Butt 
formed a quartette of high-souled men 
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devoted to their country’s welfare. The 
election of each was a striking National- 
ist victory. But when the general elec- 
tion of 1874 was fought, in spite of Butt's 
unfortunate inability to seize the opportu- 
nity, sixty nominal home rulers were re- 
turned. Of these eleven were Protestants 
and forty-eight Catholics. Some were ad- 
venturers whose only object was to secure 
lucrative places. Others were half-heart- 
ed, and did not realize what the move- 
ment really meant. But there were many 
who were home rulers in heart and spir- 
it, and they formed the nucleus of the 
party. Isaac Butt hoped great things 
from the Liberal party, but it failed him. 
And when the bolder spirits amongst his 
followers began to exert their influence, 
he felt himself stranded and left behind. 
Sorrow clouded his last days, and his de- 
position from the leadership in 1878 was 
but the prelude to his death in the follow- 
ing year. 

Amongst those who found a seat in the 
new Parliament at the election of 1874 
was Joseph Gillis Biggar, member for 
Cavan, the first wielder of that powerful 
weapon ‘‘ obstruction,” which has changed 
the face of British politics. ‘‘ Joe” Big- 
gar has been one of the best-abused men 
in Parliament, and yet he is an Ulster 
man and was a Protestant. At one time he 
was chairman of the Belfast Water Com- 
missioners, and up to 1880 a leading mem- 
ber of the Irish provision trade, which 
fact has given a good handle to the 
would-be wits and sarcastic. writers of his 
day. Biggar indulges an intense hatred 
to the Saxon rule, and this must be taken 
into account in any estimate of his Parlia- 
mentary conduct. He has also shown a 
marvellous capacity for discovering the 
vulnerable points in his opponents’ ar- 
mor, and he has never failed to use his 
knowledge to distress and wound his en- 
emy. Making himself aw fazt with the 
rules of the House of Commons, he has 
used them with the direst effect. In his 
second session, at the request of Mr. Butt, 
Biggar commenced the work of talking 
against time. It was on the coercion 
bill proposed in 1875, and the member 
for Cavan talked for nearly four hours. 
The feat has been equalled since, but at 
that time it was novel. The policy at 
once recommended itself as a way of 
obstructing business, and since then has 
become a scientific method, though not 
quite restricted to the Irish party. Mr. 
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Biggar’s work has largely been in Parlia- 
ment. He speaks frequently outside, yet 
it is within the House that he has served 
his party most efficiently. Twice has he 
suffered suspension, but of this he is now 
very wary, and it is surprising to witness 
the ‘‘cuteness” with which he can use 
the rules to serve his own purpose. He 
is a unique figure both in person and 
character. He is as intensely loved by 
his friends as hated by his opponents, and 
no one has done more for the home rule 
movement. 

Mr. Parnell did not enter Parliament 
until 1875. Few, if any, then thought 
of him as the coming leader of a power- 
ful party. <A landlord himself, a Prot- 
estant, only half an Irishman, with aris- 
tocratic connections and an English uni- 
versity training, he was least likely to 
be the advocate of a forward policy in 
Irish Nationalism. The early fears con- 
cerning him entertained by the home 
rulers are quite intelligible. But he has 
belied them in every way. He has all the 
qualities of an opposition leader. To him 
has been attracted a band of ardent spir- 
its, young and old. He can fight if need 
be; he can diplomatize if that be better. 
Cool, intrepid, with a keen mind and an 
unflinching purpose, he is an enemy to 
be avoided. No situation seems to baffle 
him, and whilst others may rise to white 
heat of passion, heremainscalm. And yet 
there is a suppressed passion in his words 
which powerfully appeals to the hearer 
and reader. In the earlier part of his 
Parliamentary career these qualities were 
either lacking or undeveloped, and he then 
lost many a point by his want of self- 
command. Yet Mr. Parnell cannot be 
said, as a rule, to bear too much the bur- 
den of his position. He rather directs; 
others work. He never makes himself too 
cheap. His strange disappearances from 
the scene of action, which baffle the on- 
looker, and more than once have appear- 
ed to endanger the success of his policy, 
have studied method in them. They lend 
an impressiveness to his utterances and 
appearances which might not otherwise 
be secured. He is always there when 
needed; and, if necessary,no one can throw 
more force into the work than Parnell. 

Charles Stewart Parnell is the descend- 
ant of men who have won high position 
in their country’s records. His father, 
John Henry Parnell, of Avondale, County 
Wicklow, nephew of Lord Congleton, who 
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was, as Sir Henry Parnell, an ardent Lib- 
eral, married Miss Stewart, daughter of 
Rear-Admiral Stewart, of the American 
navy, ‘‘Old Ironsides,” the hero of 1815. 
This lady is the Mrs. Parnell of to-day, 
mother of the Irish leader. He was born 
at Avondale in 1846. From an early age 
he was educated entirely in England, final- 
ly graduating at Cambridge. It is to be 
easily understood that his early leanings 
were conservative and aristocratic, but 
gradually, as he began to take interest in 
politics, he leaned to the Nationalist side. 

We have already seen that Mr. Biggar 
was the originator of obstruction in the 
House of Commons, but this was merely 
an accident of the movement. To Par- 
nell must belong the credit of making it 
a policy. For the first two years he spoke 
very seldom in the House, and not very 
acceptably. Butt’s gentle temporizing did 
not suit him, and the germs of the present 
Parnell party, then in the House, deter- 
mined upon a new departure. Hither- 
to the interference of Irish members in 
British or imperial matters had been 
resented, whilst the proposals made by 
them for their own country were voted 
down. Parnell set himself to alter this 
state of things, and to take part in all the 
debates. The ‘English factory and 
workshop act” of 1878, the mutiny bill 
of the same year, and the ‘‘army disci- 
pline and regulation act” of 1879 all bear 
the marks of his influence. But there was 
also another movement set on foot, name- 
ly, that of making the Ivish party inde- 
pendent of all the English factions, and 
using its influence solely to the advance- 
ment of Irish interests. The former policy 
was but to fulfil the duties involved in 
membership of the House of Commons; 
the latter has made the Ivish party instru- 
mental in the overthrow of two goyern- 
ments. 

This forward policy was hailed with 
acclaim in Ireland. It led, however, to 
the deposition of Butt and the advent of 
Parnell to the leadership. The events of 
these later days of the struggle need not 
be recounted, so far as they concern Mr. 
Parnell. The suspensions in the House 
of Commons, the suppression of the Land 
League, and the imprisonment of Parnell 
are matters of recent history familiar to 
all. 

If the forward policy undertaken by 
Parnell led to the desertion of the party 
by nominal home rulers, others more in 
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sympathy took their places. The late A. 
M. Sullivan, poet and writer, the gentle 
brother of the present Lord Mayor of Dub- 
lin, was in the Parliament of 1874-80, and 
sat until the period of his death in the 
Parliament of 1880. Mr. Edmund Dyer 
Gray also entered, as representative of 
Tipperary, in 1877. He is the son of the 
late Sir John Gray, whose work in and 
out of Parliament on behalf of his coun- 
try can never be sufficiently acknow- 
ledged. Young Gray’s earliest breath was 
charged with the Nationalist spirit, and he 
has, by means of the Dublin Freeman's 
Journal, the leading Irish newspaper, of 
which he is editor and proprietor, done 
much to help the Nationalist cause. Cul- 
tivated, earnest, successful, in the prime 
of his manhood — he is forty years of 
age—holding a high position in his native 
city, one section of which he now repre- 
sents, Mr. Gray is an important figure in 
the Irish party, though perhaps less seen 
than some of his colleagues, whose great 
work is on the platform or speaking in 
the House. His cool judgment, his devo- 
tion to the Nationalist cause, and his op- 
portunities of serving it have made him 
a tower of strength to his colleagues. His 
judgment is a fine balance-weight, and 
often counteracts the unconsidered pro- 
posals of his friends. 

No more important election has taken 
place than when Justin McCarthy was re- 
turned for Longford in 1879, which con- 
stituency he has since continued to repre- 
sent. At the general election of 1886 he 
was also returned for the Ulster city of 
Londonderry, and has accepted that elec- 
tion. He isanative of Cork, and is now 
fifty-six years of age. Few men are bet- 
ter known on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Known to readers of light literature by 
his novels, which received an encomium 
from Mr. Gladstone in the House when 
he was Prime-Minister of England ; 
known to students of history by his pop- 
ular History of Our Own Times, a book 
which for fairness of spirit, judicial ob- 
servation of events and their causes dur- 
ing the Victorian reign, and brillianey 
of diction is fit to be compared with Ma- 
caulay and Motley; known to politicians 
as a fair-minded though unflinching ad- 
vocate of the home rule policy; known as 
a most successful London journalist, and 
leader writer on the Daily News—his en- 
rolment in the ranks of the Parnellite 
party was a revelation to many. He had 
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spoken little before then. Readers of his 
novels, or the first two volumes of Our 
Own Times, then published, could scarce- 
ly realize that the littérateur who had 
pleased them with My Enemy's Daughter, 
or Dear Lady Disdain, or the impartial 
author of the history already named, 
could be one of ‘‘those dreadful Ivish- 
men.” But so it was. And we may not 
know how far his influence has been ex- 
erted on English minds. Neyer losing 
his gentle manners and gentlemanly bear- 
ing, he has tempered his party, but he has 
never flinched from his position, and 
there is no more determined home ruler 
in the House of Commons than Justin 
McCarthy. 

The fifty nominal home rulers who sat 
in the Parliament of 1874-80 were in- 
creased to sixty-one at the general elec- 
tion of 1880. The Tory years of rule had 
welded together all the opposing influ- 
ences, and Irishmen fought side by side 
with Liberals. But the famine of 1879 
had accentuated events, and the famous 
letter of Lord Beaconsfield to the late 
Duke of Marlborough roused the Parnell- 
ite section of the home rule party to the 
most strenuous efforts, so that in many 
cases nominal home rulers were replaced 
by determined adherents of the forward 
policy. Still, there were some who did 
not favor this policy; they, however, soon 
cut themselves loose; but it was not un- 
til the election of 1885 that Mr. Parnell 
found himself supported by a. party who 
entirely acknowledged him as leader, and 
were prepared to follow whither he led. 
Increased to eighty-five, or more than 
four-fifths of the Irish representation, Mr. 
Gladstone acknowledged that the voice 
of the people of Ireland, as expressed by 
their representatives, must be. heeded. 
Hence the home rule bill of 1885. 

The direct antithesis to Justin McCarthy 
is T. M.—commonly known as ‘‘ Tim”— 
Healy, only thirty-two years old. He 
entered Parliament in 1880, being elected 
for Wexford. Though of a fierce, ardent 
disposition, he has distinguished himself 
not merely by his invective and bitterness 
of expression, but by his practical aids to 
legislation. Carrying the fight into Ul- 
ster at the last general election, he was 
defeated. But at a by-election in Febru- 
ary, 1886, he was elected without opposi- 
tion for North Longford. He has proved 
one of the most effective of Mr. Par- 
nell’s lieutenants, and, in spite of his 
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grating manner of speech, was recog- 
nized as one of the cleverest men in the 
House of Commons. It was said that 
only three men understood the Irish land 
bill of 1881— Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Law, 
and Mr. Healy~-and the ‘‘ Healy” clause, 
introduced by his efforts, has been one 
of if not the most effective portions of 
the act. Whatever notice was taken of 
others, his remarks were always listened 
to with attention by those who had the 
bill in charge, and the strange sight has 
more than once been seen of Mr. Glad- 
stone and ‘‘ Tim” Healy in earnest con- 
ference on the Treasury Bench. With 
the members and outsiders his rugged 
voice and often rude manners have given 
him an unenviable reputation, for which 
he is probably only equalled by Mr, Big- 
gar; but those who know him best speak 
of the kindly heart within, revealed only 
to his friends. 

Tipperary contributed to the movement 
by electing in 1880 John Dillon, who in 
these later days has come into great prom- 
inence as the author of the ‘‘ Plan of Cam- 
paign,” the latest developmentof the strug- 
gle on the part of the poor tenants against 
eviction. His father, John Blake Dillon, 
was one of the purest spirits of the Young 
Treland party, and a close friend of John 
Mitchell, whose candidature for Tippe- 
rary in 1875 brought out the son, and led 
him to take part in polities, for which his 
delicate frame has so ill fitted him. Born 
in 1851 at Blackrock, County Dublin, 
educated in the capital city, a doctor by 
profession, he is still a young man. But 
within the feeble frame there burns an 
intense love of his country, a deep sym- 
pathy with its suffering peasantry, and a 
determination which can never be over- 
come. ‘The self-sacrifice involved in his 
work has led many to fear for him, and 
his is a life which Ireland could ill spare. 
His pure and simple nature has won the 
admiration of his bitterest enemies, and 
received a high tribute from Mr. Glad- 
stone. For several years he had to win- 
ter in the south of Europe, and in 1888 
was compelled to resign his seat for Tip- 
perary through ill health, but was again 
elected in 1885 and 1886 for Hast Mayo, a 
constituency he still represents. 

Early in the Parnellite struggle Dillon 
joined himself to the “forward” policy, 
and his was the most damaging speech 
against Isaac Butt at the last meeting 
where the old leader spoke. When the 
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Land League was formed he threw him- 
self heart and soul into it, forming with 
Parnell and Michael Davitt the triumyi- 
rate of leaders. 

The present Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
Timothy Daniel Sullivan, entered Parlia- 
ment at the general election of 1880, and 
is famed all over the world as the poet of 
the Irish party. He is proprietor and 
editor of the Nation, one of the most 
powerful of the Nationalist organs in Ire- 
land. He succeeded in the latter capa- 
city his brother, A. M. Sullivan, who died 
in 1883. Being now fifty-nine years of 
age, the Lord Mayor of Dublin is almost 
the oldest member of the party; but in 
energy and devotion to the cause he is 
equal to the youngest. His work has 
been, like that of Mr. E. D. Gray, very 
largely in the press, whilst at Westmin- 
ster he has been an indefatigable support- 
er of Mr. Parnell. The elder Sullivan 
was an earnest supporter of the Young 
Ireland movement. 

As the Irish party has its poet, it is 
meet that it should have its orator. This 
orator is Thomas Sexton, who can claim 
one of the first three places for oratorical 
power amongst members of the House of 
Commons. Some of his speeches there 
have been worthy of its greatest men; 
wonderful in their compass of language, 
in their beauty of expression, and in their 
skilful dialectical power. He has all the 
qualities of the true orator—knowledge of 
words and how to use them, ability to 
gauge his audience, to win their atten- 
tion and admiration in spite of antagonis- 
tic wills, and poetic imagination. He has 
also a great grasp of all questions, espe- 
cially of finance. He is most industrious 
and constant in his Parliamentary work, 
and during the passing of the redistribu- 
tion bill of 1885 exhibited a remarkable 
mastery of details. These qualities have 
given him a most important place in the 
councils of the party, and his successat Bel- 
fast, one section of which he won at the 
general election of 1886, has given him 
still further claim upon the affections of 
his countrymen. He too is a journalist, 
and for some years was a leader writer on 
the Nation. He is but thirty-nine years 
of age, and a native of Waterford, where, 
in connection with the Catholic Young 
Men’s Society, the Mechanics’ Institute, 
and the Debating Club, he first developed 
his powers of public speech. 

A fellow-hero with John Dillon in the 
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Plan of Campaign is William O’Brien, 
editor of United Ireland, one of the few 
members of the Parnellite party who suf- 
fered defeat at the last election. He was 
first sent to Westminster for Mallow in 
1882, and won South Tyrone in 1885, 
But his work has been chiefly journalistic, 
though of late he has appeared frequent- 
ly on the platform, and recently has had 
to defend himself against charges of con- 
spiracy. He is a native of Mallow, and 
was born in 1852, the son of an ardent 
Young-Irelander. He first found em- 
ployment on the Cork Herald, afterward 
joining the Dublin Freeman's Jowrnal. 
When United Ireland was commenced it 
was to his hands that the editorship was 


intrusted, and his brilliancey, together with - 


his determined and unflinching purpose, 
has won for the paper the position it now 
holds. An extremist even amongst the 
Irish party, William O’Brien has of ne- 
cessity always been in some sort of trou- 
ble. One of his brothers was arrested for 
the part he took in the Fenian movement, 
and the spirit of the family has always 
been in the direction of strong measures. 

The present secretary of the Land 
League is Timothy Harrington, who rep- 
resents in Parliament the harbor division 
of Dublin city. Truly he stepped through 
pain to fame. As proprietor of the Kerry 
Sentinel he was an active supporter of the 
Land League, and had rendered himself 
obnoxious to the landlord party. He was 
sent to prison under the crimes act on ac- 
count of a speech made at Westmeath on 
behalf of the laborers. Whilst in prison 
he was selected for Westmeath County, 
without opposition, and this fact was sig- 
nalled to him from without the prison 
walls. He has made his opponents suf- 
fer severely since that time, and, as the 
official arm of the League, has wielded a 
vast power. In the House of Commons 
his strident voice has often disconcerted 
those who, for the time, have had the pow- 
er in their hands, 

No more stirring stories of adventure 
have been. recorded than those relating to 
the special correspondents of the past two 
decades. How Stanley discovered Liv- 
ingstone, how Forbes rode from Ulundi, 
how O’Donoyan entered Mery, and how 
O'Kelly visited the Cuban insurgents, are 
more wonderful than the greatest ima- 
ginings of romancists. None, however, 
has had a more wonderful history than 
O’Kelly, now member for Roscommon, a 
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constituency for which he was elected in 
1880. This ardent Irish patriot was born 
at Dublin in 1845, and, more precocious 
than even his contemporaries, he was en- 
gaged in political strife when in his tcens. 
But the blight of treason was in Irish 
hearts then, and longing for a military 
career, yet refusing to serve under the 
banner he regarded as that of his coun- 
try’s oppressor, he in 1863 entered the 
French army. Soon was he called to ac- 
tive service. Away in Algiers the Arabs 
were in rebellion, and there was to be seen 
the strange sight: of the would-be Ivish 
rebel helping to fasten French chains on 
Arab rebels. Next we find him a mem- 
ber of the ill-starred expedition to Mexico. 
He took part in the conflicts from Oajaca 
to Mien, where he was slightly wounded, 
afterward falling into the hands of the 
Mexicans. They did not keep him long. 
He escaped, and for a time wandered in 
danger of his life, landing finally in Texas, 
ragged and penniless. This was in 1866, 
and until the outbreak of the Franco-Ger- 
man war he was engaged in revolution- 
ary projects on behalf of Ireland, for 
which work his previous career had so 
eminently fitted him. Joining the French 
army, he once more fought in its ranks 
until Paris fell, when he turned to New 
York, obtaining employment as a report- 
er on the Herald. How he, a ‘‘green- 
horn,” succeeded, when all the other jour- 
nalists had failed, in interviewing Sheri- 
dan on the general's return from Europe, 
need not be here recounted. After acting 
on the editorial staff of the Herald for 
some time, he went to Cuba, and, in spite 
of threats made by the Spanish general, 
entered the rebel camp, spent a month 
there, returning into the Spanish lines, 
only to be arrested and incarcerated in 
the most unhealthy and abominable dun- 
geons, with the sole object, on the part of 
the Spaniards, of ending his life, if possi- 
ble, by yellow fever. This journey into 
the Cuban camp is perhaps the most 
wonderful feat, after Stanley’s discovery 
of Livingstone, which has been perform- 
ed by any ‘“‘special.” Fortunately, how- 
ever, the Spaniards could not kill him. 
Nor could they get any information out 
of him, aifd after having sent him to 
Spain, he was liberated. He afterward 
went to Brazil, and accompanied the Em- 
peror, Dom Pedro, upon his American 
tour. Winally,so far as American adyen- 
tures are concerned, he joined the expedi- 
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tion against ‘‘Sitting Bull” and the Sioux 
Indians. 

As already stated,in 1880 he was elected 
to Parliament, but the life there chafes 
him, and he has sought other adventures 
to vary the monotony. Yet those who 
ought to know declare that his influence 
upon the fortunes of the party has been 
very great, and that he insists upon the 
due measurement of every step ere it is 
taken. He is cool, intrepid, and daring, 
knows how both to act and wait. His 
latest adventure was an attempt to reach 
the Mahdi. For months he was lost to 
human ken, and it was feared that his ca- 
reer was ended, But he turned up again, 
and accounted for his absence in a series 
of marvellous letters to the Daily News. 

The political organizer of the Irish party 
in Great Britain is T. P. O'Connor, mem- 
ber for the Scotland division of Liverpool, 
which strongly Hibernian district of the 
great Mersey city he captured in 1885, 
and for which he was re-elected at the gen- 
eral election of 1886. Mr. O°Connor can 
claim to have done more for the defeat of 
Liberalism in 1885 on the larger island 
than any other man. It was his pen that 
wrote the celebrated home rule manifesto 
addressed to the Irish voters in England 
and Scotland, calling upon them to sup- 
port Tory candidates, and by his unparal- 
leled efforts with pen and voice he suc- 
ceeded in carrying every seat contested 
save one. But for the enormous Liberal 
abstentions in 1886, when the Irish vote 
was bodily transferred to the Gladstonian 
side, home rule would now be an accom- 
plished fact. As president of the Nation- 
al Land League of Great Britain, Mr. T. 
P. O'Connor has wielded enormous influ- 
ence, and is one of the most popular plat- 
form speakers in the Irish party. During 
the winter of 1881-2 he visited America, 
and for seven months lectured on behalf 
of his native land in all parts of the United 
States,received every where with the great- 
est enthusiasm. 

The story of T. P. O'Connor's life is 
full of deeply interesting incidents. He 
was born in Athlone in 1848. He first 
attended a small school at Athlone, and 
at fifteen years of age went to Queen’s 
College, Galway, where he had a some- 
what distinguished career, taking many 
prizes, and receiving his B.A. degree when 
eighteen. He was an ardent student, 
worked laboriously, and during his col- 
lege course taught himself short-hand. 
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At that time the civil service of India was 
the great prize for young men, but he de- 
clined to enter it, and in 1867 we find him 
working as a reporter on a Dublin paper, 
in which work he continued for three 
years. Then obtaining a three weeks’ va- 
cation, he visited London, arriving in the 
great metropolis with five pounds in his 
pocket. So fearful was he of losing his 
little hoard that he carried his purse in 
his hand. In London he resolved, sink 
or swim, to stay, but it was many weeks 
ere he could obtain any work. Irishmen 
were not regarded with much favor just 
then. Fenianism was in the air, and the 
Hibernian brogue did not conduce to suc- 
cess in London. The five pounds was 
soon exhausted, and he was driven almost 
to despair. Meagre indeed was his food. 
Twopence was the limit for his breakfast, 
and after that what he could get. Final- 
ly he was appointed a sub-editor on the 
Daily Telegraph, chiefly because of his 
knowledge of French and German, for 
the Franco-German war was then raging. 
In this office Mr. O'Connor remained a 
year and a half, when he was appointed 
assistant to Dr. Osman, the London corre- 
spondent of the New York Herald, and 
with the doctor he worked on the most 
cordial terms for three years. Sometimes 
during Dr, Osman’s absence he was in full 
charge, and it was whilst Osman was at- 
tending the Alabama conference at Ge- 
neva that Stanley’s famous despatches ar- 
rived announcing the discovery of Liv- 
ingstone. Changes in the Herald office 
onee more threw Mr. O'Connor on the 
world, and for two or three years he ex- 
perienced all the shifts, the disappoint- 
ments, the miseries, of a London literary 
hack. He knew the despair and the phys- 
ical privations of Chatterton. All kinds of 
work were done by him for bread. Stories 
of the melodramatic order, sketches, biog- 
raphies—nothing was refused. Then he 
was appointed sub-editor of the Echo, at 
that time a halfpenny morning daily. 
But owing to ill health this had soon to 
be given up. 

The story of how the Life of Lord Bea- 
consfield was commenced is too long to 
be told here, full though it is of tragic in- 
cident. That work, to which even the 
subject paid a tribute, made its author fa- 
mous, and is the standard book on the 
‘‘Mastern Mystery Man.” For four years 
and a half it absorbed the entire attention 
and thoughts of its author, who worked 
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at it sixteen and seventeen hours a day. 
His friends thought him ‘‘ Dizzy” mad, 
for he could talk of nothing else. During 
the whole time he was in the most abject 
poverty—so poor, indeed, that nearly the 
whole of the MS. was written on the backs 
of Alcock’s porous plaster bills, given to 
him by a friendly chemist. The work, 
when finished, at both periods—for it 
came out first in one volume (up to the 
year 1846), and next as a complete work 
in 1878—was an immediate success, and 
most favorably reviewed. By a series of 
misfortunes with publishers, fame rather 
than money has been the reward of its 
author. Since then Mr. O'Connor has 
published The Parnell Movement—a work 
which ought to be read and studied by ey- 
ery one—and Gladstone's House of Com- 
mons. He is also a journalist of emi- 
nence, with brilliant powers of descrip- 
tion. At one time he was both cable and 
mail correspondent of the New York Sun, 
and later of the Star, and many of those 
fine accounts of the scenes in the House 
of Commons published daily in the Pall- 
Mall Gazette were from his pen. He is 
perhaps one of the hardest-working M.P.’s, 
and the click of his Remington type-writer 
is to be heard frequently in one of the 
writing-rooms of the House of Commons. 
Whilst sharing in the fortunes of his par- 
ty, Mv. O’Connor has escaped imprison- 
ment, though his sister spent six months 
in jail as one of Mr. Forster’s suspects. 
When O'Connor went to America in 1881 
the news to meet him by the New York 
pilot-boat was the arrest of Parnell. Ere 
leaving New York the following May 
that policy was reversed, and the prison- 
ers released. Anticipating a joyful meet- 
ing at Queenstown with his sister and col- 
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leagues, the pilot-boat there brought the 
awful news of the Phoenix Park murders. 

Those who have been described are or 
have been the Parliamentary leaders of 
the movement. There are many others 
who deserve mention did space permit, 
and still more who are content to make 
up the rank and file of this great move- 
ment. There is one, however, who has 
never entered the House of Commons, 
but who from. his’ influence and career 
has been a most potent factor in the Irish 
party. This is Michael Davitt, the ex- 
weaver, ex-Fenian conspirator, ex-con- 
vict. For his sufferings on behalf of Ire- 
land, for his skilful efforts to win her free- 
dom, and not less for the true spirit of pa- 
triotism which has led him to think first 
of her and last of his own hard lot, his 
country owes Michael Davitt a debt she 
can never repay. No one can read the 
story of, his life without a feeling of hor- 
ror at his treatment in Dartmoor and 
Portland prisons, and few can deny to 
him admiration for his work in founding 
the National Land League. In some in- 
stances he has been the leader, and as one 
of the triumvirate he has held the posi- 
tion as outside director, of this movement. 

As a speaker and organizer Michael 
Davitt has been perhaps the most pow- 
erful factor in the Irish party. He has 
appeared at times to be in antagonism to 
other leaders, but not for long. Michael 
Davitt has often been invited to enter 
Parliament. Hitherto, however, he has 
wisely refused to contest any seat; for 
were there no barrier existing to his sit- 
ting in the house, many others may easily 
be found to do the work there, whilst 
none can so well accomplish what he is 
doing outside that assembly. 


THROUGH THE STORM. 
BY NORA PERRY. 


I HEARD 


a voice, a tender voice, soft falling 
Through the storm; 


The waves were high, the bitter winds were calling, 
Yet breathing warm : 


Of skies serene, of sunny uplands lying 
In peace beyond; 

This tender voice, unto my voice replying, 
Made answer fond; 


Sometimes, indeed, like clash of armies meeting, 
Arose the gale; 

But over all that sweet voice kept repeating, 
**T shall not fail.” 


LIFE AND LOVE, 
BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 


ORE. in the long ago, when Life and Love 
Walked ever hand in hand, 
They came to earth from some fair realm above, 
And wandered through the land. 


Much they did find whereon their art to try, 
For then the world was new. 

They shook the sunbeams from the bended sky, 
And steeped the ground with dew. 


Upon the fields the emerald turf they spread, 
And clad the hills in green; 

They laid the meadows in the vales, and led 
The glittering streams between. 


Life lifted up the flowers throughout the land 
By woodland slope and fen; 
Love stooped and touched them with her 
glowing’ hand, 
And they have bloomed since then. 


Life taught the birds to build within the 
brake, 
And clothed each fledgling’s wing; 
Love lifted up her voice but once to wake 
The songs which now they sing. 


Thus ever hand in hand they journeyed on, 
From sea to sunlit sea. 

Their garments had the freshness of the dawn 
Which wakes the flowering lea. 


And journeying thus, at length they found a 
child 
New risen from the sod. 
Life frowned, and said, ‘‘ He zs a beast.” 
smiled, 
And said, “‘ He ts a god.” 


Love 


Then were their hands disjoined, and from the 
ground 
Betwixt the twain arose 
A dark and shadowy figure, sorrow-crowned, 
And ‘draped in sable woes. 


Because that Nature’s tenderest demands 
Did seem of little worth, 
From henceforth Life and Love their parted 
hands 
Shall join no more on earth. 


For this the flowers shall haste to fail and fade, 
The wood and field turn sere, 

And all the songsters of the summer glade 
Fly with the changing year. 


Life lifted up the child and gave him breath, 
And he did walk between— 

Love on the right, Life on the left—and Death 
Did follow, all unseen. 


‘* What wilt thou give,” said Life, “and I will 
show 
Thine eyes the path of fame, 
And lead thee there, that after-years shall know 
And wonder at thy name?” 


“All,” saith the child, ‘that Fate shall bring 
to me, : 
And all that Fame can give 


To heart and mind—all will I give to thee, 
If I shall always live.” 


But Love eee low and gently drew his 
1eAc 
Against her broad white breast. 
“What wilt ou give to me,” she softly 
said, 
““And I will give thee rest?” 


‘* Alas!” he answered, ‘‘I am now bereft 
Of all I might control. 

One gift remains—myself alone am left— 
To thee I give my soul.” 


Love put her sandals on his naked feet, 
And in her tender care 
Gave him her broidered garment, soft and 
sweet, 
Such as a god might wear. 


She girt his body with the golden zone 
Loosed from her own warm breast; 

And on his lips the imprint of her own 
She passionately pressed. 


And in his heart she lit the deathless fire 
Which rests not night nor day, 

But still doth turn the soul with fond desire 
To Beauty’s path alway. 


So they did journey, and the land was fair; 
Each day was like a dream 

In which the soul moves with moving air 
Along some crystal stream. 


But Life began to weary of the way, 
Such fickle heart hath she, 
And though Love plead with tears, she would 
not stay, 
But shook her fair hand free. 


Then Death came swiftly up in silent might, 
With arms outstretched and cold, 
And bare the child back to the land of 
Night, 
To mingle mould with mould. 


But Love still journeyed on from scene to 
scene, 
To find some land of rest, 
And ever at her side a soul did lean 
Close to her faithful breast, 


Long ages have rolled by. Earth’s children 
find 
Life false and fickle still; 
Her promises are fair, but she, unkind, 
Forsakes them all at will. 


The path is sweet and blooming still the 
same 
As in that ancient day, 
And sable Death still follows hard, to claim 
The soul-forsaken clay. 


And still she lives whose dear divine control 
Nor Life nor Death can sever; 

And journeying still the unimprisoned soul 
Goes on with Love forever. 
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E IN THE SOUTH. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


I1.—IN 


HILE they were in Alabama our 

tourists visited some of the large 
cotton plantations, and found them 
equipped with the most modern and cost- 
ly machinery. 

“But the dwelling-houses of the plant- 
ers,” said Colonel Mocquard, as they were 
returning from one of these excursions, 
‘‘must strike you as bare and comfort- 
less. Yes; pardon me. I know that it is 
so. I have been in the North recently, 
and I saw how the love of art and house 
decoration was growing among you with 
each year. Compare our plantation dwell- 
ings with the house and lawns of a wealthy 
Pennsylvania or New York farmer! But 
we—we are too busy trying to live. If 
the South had the money and leisure she 
once had,” he continued, with a lofty com- 
placency, ‘‘she would, I suppose, have 
long been the foremost in the modern 
dilettante race.” 

Mrs. Ely controlled a smile of amused 
superiority. Her husband said, hastily, 
“The South is learning a higher lesson 
than any which bric-a-brae or pictures 
could teach her.” 

‘“We will hope so,” replied Mocquard, 
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dryly. ‘‘It is certain that there is now a 
very small number of men among us who 
are wealthy enough to indulge luxurious 
tastes. The great mass of our people 
have been forced to go to work.” 

“Yes, and it is better for them, Moc- 
quard,” said Major Pogue, who was in the 
carriage. ‘‘ But the great error they make 
is in giving their whole efforts and 
thought to one kind of work—that of rais- 
ing cotton. It is the road toa competency 
with which we are most familiar, and we 
are apt to think it the only one; so we 
neglect a thousand other industries which 
in the North are common and lucrative. 
Now this plantation, for instance, which 
we are passing. A little time and care 
would give the planter the finer fruits and 
vegetables for his table and for the mar- 
ket, would surround his house with flower- 
gardens and well-kept. lawns, and fill it 
with comforts if not elegance. But he 
turns his back on everything but cotton. 
That one crop disposed of, his duty for the 
year is over.” 

Colonel Mocquard frequently went with 
them on these exploring journeys. Mr. 
Ely was impressed with the business qual- 
ifications of the ex-soldier and 
fire-eater. 

““Shrewd and economical he 
will never be,” he said to his 
wife. ‘‘It isn’t in the blood. 
But he has energy and a tre- 
mendous capacity for work. 
The North does not suspect 
what stuff is in these men. I 
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have been looking over some industrial 
statistics to-day, and I find that over three 
and a half millions have been invested 
already in this year right herein Alabama 
in new enterprises, principally in coal- 
mining and lumbering. J heard you and 
Mocquard bemoaning the lack of pictures 
and. bric-a-brac. Stuff and nonsense! 
They are laying solid foundations of pros- 
perity now; they will put on the gilding 
by-and-by.” 

Colonel Mocquard drove them one 
morning through the business streets of 
the city, showing them the manufactories 
of ice and soaps, and the ginneries where 
cotton-seed oil was made. 

“Ready,” Jaughed Lola Pogue, ‘‘to be 
exported to Italy, and returned to the 
North as L’huile de Lucca.” 

They came home through the ‘‘ new 
town”—a suburb filled with pretty cot- 
tages (not cabins) belonging to the ne- 
groes. It was a warm eyening, and they 
were out sunning themselves on the gal- 
leries, the women and children in gay 
print gowns. Many of them, who had 
been his slaves, ran down to speak to ‘‘ de 
Boss” as Mocquard passed. There was 
evidently hearty good-will on both sides. 

Down the narrow street, as the sun was 
setting, came a procession of blacks and 
mulattoes reverently following a hearse. 
They marched with linked fingers, and 
were dressed in black, both men and wo- 
men wearing a bright-purple cape edged 
with gold braid. 

‘““Tt is a beneficiary society,” explained 
Major Pogue. ‘‘The freedmen have 
formed them everywhere throughout the 
South. They very seldom are political or 
religious in their aim, but are based solely 
on the idea of mutual help in time of sick- 
ness or death. Each has its secret device 
or password, however, and they gratify 
their dramatic sense by some bit of color 
in the dress or badge.” 

“Mo me,” said Mocquard, ‘‘the ten- 
dency of the negroes to co-operate is one 
of the most significant signs of their prog- 
ress.” 

The party were to have separated the 
next day, Colonel Mocquard going back to 
the plantation, while his friends went on 
to Mobile. He insisted, however, on ac- 
companying them for at least a few days 
longer. Mrs. Ely nodded significantly 
when she heard this offer. 

“Depend on it,” she said to her hus- 
band, ‘‘Miss Pogue is the cause of his 
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courtesy to us. And a very good thing 
that match would be. He is poor, a wid- 
ower, with a houseful of children, and 
she would make an economical, managing 
Yankee wife.” 

‘“No doubt when you die, my dear, you 
will be sent out as a match-making an- 
gel,” was his only reply. 

Although the spring was the latest 
known in the South for forty years, the 
change in latitude was abruptly marked 
as they neared the Gulf. They left all 
traces of snow behind; the grass was rank. 
They passed through close forests of scrub 
pines springing out of white sand,as on the 
New Jersey coast. Below the pines came 
heavy thickets of live-oaks, sycamores, 
hickories, pecans, and the bur trees, bare 
but for their brown knobs, while near the 
lagoons rose impenetrable jungles of un- 
dergrowth, knit together by thick trunks 
of wild grape. The road everywhere was 
walled in by ramparts of vegetation, to 
which the dwarf palmetto, sharp-bladed 
and defiant, and masses of bristling cacti, 
gave a tropical aspect. 

A heavy thunder-storm darkened the 
last part of their journey, but as they en- 
tered Mobile the clouds rolled back, heap- 
ing themselves in vast folds upon the hori- 
zon, while a soft tender sunset glimmer- 
ed through, throwing into the foreground 
the shaded streets of the quaint old town, 
the dripping, glistening magnolias and 
camellias in the gardens, the airy church 
spires, while far in the back the masts at 
the levee drew sharp black lines against 


the red sky. 


They found the Battle House crowded 
with people returning from the Carnival 
at New Orleans. Mobile, French and 
Catholic, also had kept Mardi-Gras, and 
the house fronts were still gay with flags 
and wreaths of flowers. Half a dozen 
old-fashioned carriages were ranged be- 
fore the hotel. The horses nodded, and 
the negro drivers dozed in the warm light. 

‘‘Hather,” said Miss Pogue, ‘‘ there is 
‘Mosheer,’ who drove us and instructed us 
so mightily last Mardi-Gras. Let him 
take us out the Bay Road. Call him. 
There will be time before dark.” 

The beautiful little Georgian had by 
this time insensibly assumed control of 
the party, managing shrewdly to save all 
odd ends of time, to drive good bargains 
with shopkeepers, and to keep hotel bills 
down, to the cordial approval of Mrs. Ely, 
who, like most women, was penny-wise. 
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The Major beckoned to a greasy mus- 
tached old Frenchman with a wooden 
leg, wearing a coat and high hat a world 
too big for him. ‘‘ What is your name, 
my good fellow 2” 

““Mosheer Dechiré. I drive all ze 
strangers who come to Mobile. Carr’ge, 
zare,” waving his whip toward a shabby 
open barouche. ‘‘ Ver sheap.” 

Lola nodded approval, and they all 
crowded into it. No sooner had they 
started than ‘‘Mosheer” turned sideways, 
abandoning his horses to Providence, the 
most eager of ciceroni. 

““T know Mobile, zare. Mobile knows 
Dechiré. I trow in my lot here tirty year 
ago. V’la Government Street, madame. 
Ze most grand boulevard in ze Souf, zey 
tellme. Ve zall not drive zere now. To- 
night you zall see ze Shell Road. Ah-h! 
EKef you could zee dat Shell Road in de old 
times! On zis side de beautiful houses on 
ze pleasure-grounds; on zat, ze bay; and 
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going to an’ fro, to an’ fro, ze fine car- 
riages fill’ viv lovely ladies an’ les mes- 
sieurs on horseback. And ah! ze horses! 
Mobile have horses zen zat all ze vorld 
know by name.” 

He stopped for them to see a famous 
grove of huge live-oaks draped with the 
trailing Spanish moss. They saw here, 
too, for the first time, the great green 
knobs of mistletoe, white with waxen ber- 
ries, high on the yet leafless tree. 

The sun was warm, the salt wind bra- 
cing; on their left hand the waters of the 
bay stretched, rippling and glittering, un- 
til they were lost in low silvery mists; on 
the right lay plantations and dwellings, 
many of which bore traces of old magnifi- 
cence. Mosheer scrambled zealously. up 
and down, bringing the ladies bunches 
of moss, of scarlet berries, of the brown 
seed-vessels of the bur tree. He over- 
heard Mrs. Ely’s remark that a little 
care would make comfortable dwellings 
of some neglected 
houses. 

““ Ah, madame,” 
he cried, ‘‘you zall . 
see no such grand 
mansions in ze 
Norf! Mobile vas 
a gay, rich, happy 
city, but ze var 
took her by ze troat. 
She begins but to 
breathe again. She 
have many rich 
men who push her 
onan’on. Ze young 
men zey vill make 
great harbor, great 
railroads; zey vant 
to hear no more of 
ze var’—shrugging 
his shoulders. 

“Did you take 
any part in the 
war?” asked Mrs. 
Ely. 

“Oui, madame. 
A little. Yonder” 
—pointing with his 
whip—‘“‘ jus’ under 
zat speck of cloud, 
I vork forty days 
at ze  eartvorks 
at Fort Powell. I 
leave my _ shop. ° 
Madame Dechiré, 
and ze leetle chil- 
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THE SHELL ROAD, MOBILE. 


dren zey have small portion to eat zose 
days. I vas shoemaker by trade. Mais 
que voulez-vous? I vas man, aussi. Ah! 
every day ve vork, vork, and ve say, 
‘Notting can take zis fort!” He had 
stopped the horses by this time, and was 
gesticulating toward the bay from his 
high seat, his flabby face distorted with 
excitement. ‘You see, zare? you see, 


madame ? zat black line in ze mist is ze 
island, Dauphin. Jus’ vhere I point my 
finger is Fort Morgan, von great fort, 
many guns. At zat side is Fort Gaines. 
Up ze bay—ah, it vas von day in August, 
ver’ hot—up ze bay come ze Yankee fleet, 
two by two, lashed togezzer like von pack 
of hounds. Close to ze shore vas ze 
great Monitors, ze Tecwmseh in front.” 
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“The Tecumseh!” exclaimed Mr. Ely. 
‘“My dear, was not George on the Tecwim- 
seh 2? A lad of whom we were very fond,” 
he explained to the Major—‘‘an orphan, 
the son of a dear friend. But go on, my 
good man; go on.” 

‘* Here,” continued Mosheer, ‘‘ vas Ad- 
miral Buchanan and our fleet. Under ze 
vater jus’ in ze path of ze Monitors vas 
ze torpedoes.” 

‘‘Just in the path of the Monitors,” 
whispered the old clergyman, nervously, 
turning his face away quickly from them 
toward the bay, reddening now in the low, 
peaceful light. 

‘‘Yes, zare,” eagerly rejoined Mosheer. 
‘* Ah-h, it is very clean vater now, you 
tink? Notting in it but ze fish? Look, 
zare; look, madame. Jus’ vhere I point, 
your Tecumseh struck a torpedo an’ vent 
down—down! I see ze water boil an’ 
choke; zat is all. Presently it rush over 
an’ lie smooth again. Ze great Monitor 
gone, like a leetle pebble sunk!” 

The old clergyman did not answer; his 
eyes were fixed on the rippling, smiling 
water. His wife, who was less excitable, 


slid her hand under her shawl, unseen, into 
his, and pressed it. 

‘*And that,” she whispered, ‘‘is poor 
George's grave.” 

The Major raised his hat. ‘‘ There were 
brave men buried there that day,” he said, 
gently. 

Mosheer broke the silence. ‘‘ Yonder 
our Admiral attacked Farragut. Ze bay 
vas black viz ze smoke an’ ze roar of ze 
eannon., An’ in ze middle of it ze Yan- 
kees creep in—in on Dauphin Island. 
Vell’—with a shrug, gathering up his 
reins—‘‘ze end had come! In four days 
Fort Powell vas blown away. An’ our 
eartvorks—all gone. Mon Dieu! how my 
back did ache building zose eartvorks! 
All gone!” 

“Then, Lsuppose,’’said Lola, indignant- 
ly, ‘‘ you gave up the cause, and went back 
to your shoemaking ?” 

‘“No,” with a sheepish grin. 
hospital. I lose my life for dem eart- 
vorks. Madame Dechiré et les petites 
zey vor hungry many days. Mais que 
voulez-yous? Every man had his trou- 
ble. I no vorse zan ze oders.” 


“LT vas in 
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Mr. Ely turned his distressed face to the 
man, full of pity and sympathy. ‘‘The 
war never seemed so real to me before,” 
he said; ‘‘that is, your side of it.” 

“But, my good man,” interrupted Mrs. 
Ely, severely, ‘‘why did you go into the 
war at all? You were a foreigner: had 
you no respect for the flag or the consti- 
tution of your adopted country ?” 

‘*Perhaps he believed in State rights?” 
suggested Miss Pogue, slyly. 

‘State rights an’ ze constitooshun? I 
know notting about dem. But here vas 
my home--here in Mobile. I trow in my 
lot here tirty yearago. Mine leetle house 
vas here,an’ mine vife. Sol fight. Hef 
I had live in New York, viv my leetle 
house, an’ ze Souf come to fight, I—I can- 
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not tell. 
moi!” 

The men laughed, but both the ladies 
were indignant. 

‘Northern men went into the war with 
a principle!” cried the older woman. 

‘“ And Southern men,” exclaimed Lola, 
‘““oave their lives for a great cause! But 
this man talks as if patriotism was a mat- 
ter of geography.” 

‘“Hush-h! I-am afraid, my dear, that 
Mosheer speaks for a large party on both 
sides,” said her father. 

After the first day, the travellers had 
no more occasion for Mosheer’s services. 
Major Pogue and Colonel Mocquard had 
a few friends in the city, and as soon as it 
was known that they were at the hotel, 


It may be I zall be Yankee— 
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they, with the clergyman and his wife, 
were welcomed as though they were visit- 
ing princes, and overwhelmed with invi- 
tations to dine, to drive, to spend even- 
ings, days, weeks, with their new friends. 

Good Mr. Ely was in raptures with this 
cordiality. ‘‘ It renews one’s faith in hu- 
man nature,” he said to his wife as they 
were dressing for dinner, brushing his 
thin gray locks up to cover his bald pate. 
“T told you how it was in Virginia, my 
dear. And to think how we have fought 
them since and ruined them, and that they 
are the first to hold out their hands in 
friendship! Iwish all Northerners could 
come down and see these people as they 
are. Great heavens! what injustice we 
do them!” 

‘‘My dear!” said his wife, reproyingly. 
She had not quite made up her mind in 
this matter. She was very silent when 
with her new acquaintances, and could 
not enter, as her husband did, with fervor 
into their pride in the ‘‘ stately buildings,” 
the ‘‘ magnificent streets,” ete., of Mobile, 
described in guides to the Exposition. Se- 
cretly she thought the Southerners a good 
deal like children, as vain, and as thin- 
skinned to criticism, and suspected that 
the war had probably been useful as dis- 


cipline in lowering theirself-conceit. Like 
many other Northern visitors to the Expo- 
sition last winter, she was always startled 
to find among ‘‘our enemies” the same 
good sense, feeling, or knowledge that she 
expected as a matter of course from her 
own people. Her husband, on the con- 
trary, criticised nothing. ‘*‘ Why should 
I?” he said. ‘Because we had the most 
money and the most men twenty years 
ago, does that give me the right to come 
down here and sneer at their cows, their 
horses, their manners; or even to pat them 
approvingly on the head ?” 

He urged all of his new friends to visit 
him in Pennsylvania. He preached on 
Sunday in one of the city churches on 
“human brotherhood” out of so full a 
heart that the tears rose to the eyes of 
many a prejudiced hearer. Everybody 
accepted and trusted the old man. “I 
shall think better of the world because he 
was born in it,” said Colonel Mocquard. 

But even Mrs. Ely at last confessed that 
Mobile was a beautiful city, unlike any 
other. She is charming,rather than state- 
ly. Like Savannah, Charleston, and the 
French quarter of New Orleans, she still 
remains characteristically Southern. Her 
avenues are broad and well shaded; the 
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dwellings large and airy, and half hidden 
in exquisite gardens and sloping lawns. 
Even in the poorer streets roses, magno- 
lias, camellias, and jasmine fill the air 
with fragrance. The pretentious brick 
houses with Mansard-roofs and colored 
glass, so common in Kastern cities, which 
the Northern and Jewish new-comers are 
beginning to erect in some of the South- 
ern towns (quite unconscious, apparently, 
that they are not only ugly, but totally 
unsuited to a warm, damp climate), have 
not as yet vulgarized Mobile’s old-time 
grace. She turns to the Stranger a quiet, 
home-like, friendly face, with that unde- 
finable gracious air of good-breeding in it 
which only generations of ease and hos- 
pitality can give even to houses. No 
money or architect can impart it to blocks 
of magnificent mansions built for display. 

Among their new friends was a Ma- 
dame de Parras, a bent, white-haired old 
lady of eighty, who was lodging in a 
cheap house in St. Joseph Street. 

““Over a bakery, my dear,” explained 
Mr. Ely to his wife, who had not then 
seen her. ‘‘But she might have been a 
duchess, in the days of the Bourbons, from 
her manners. With her brilliant black 
eyes and white hair, leaning on her ebony 
cane with its floating ribbons, you could 
not imagine a more picturesque figure. 
She is a descendant of a Marquis de Par- 
ras, who came to this country with the 
French refugees in 1816, and settled in 

. Marengo County.” 

“You find so many black swans!” com- 
plained Mrs. Ely. ‘‘ Why does this prin- 
cess lodge over a bakery ?” 

‘‘ Because she is a dethroned princess, 
I suppose,” said Mr. Ely. ‘‘ An old friend 
of Mocquard’s. She reigned in New Or- 
leans in her days of power, and she is on 
her way there now from a poor planta- 
tion on the Tombigbee. She has a little 
granddaughter with her. I don’t think,” 
he added, hesitating, ‘‘that the war or 
poverty has inoculated them with any 
Northern energy, as they have your friend 
Miss Pogue.” 

‘Lola might have been a New-England- 
er,” said Mrs. Ely for the twentieth time. 
‘She is just the woman to help on Colonel 
Mocquard’s fortunes. Pushing, close—” 

““Men don’t usually look first for those 
qualities in a wife,” said Mr. Ely, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘And I suspect that Southern 
women will gain such virtues out of their 
poverty much sooner than Southern men 
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will learn to admire them in their wives 
and sweethearts.” 

“Probably. I don’t pretend to under- 
stand men,” said Mrs. Ely, with calm su- 
periority. ; 

The next day they went on an explor- 
ing expedition to Point Clear, with the 
Major and his daughter, Colonel Moc- 
quard and some friends from Mobile, 
among them Madame de Parras. 

“Ts that her granddaughter in the 
brown flannel dress?’ asked Mrs. Ely, 
when they were on the little steamer 
Annie. 

‘“Ves; and a lovely little creature she 
is,” replied the clergyman. 

‘‘T do not agree with you,” she answer- 
ed, quickly. ‘‘I should call her positive- 
ly homely. She is nothing but a child. 
I must say I like some style in a girl. 
You would not find a Northern young 
lady cling to her grandmother’s side and 
blush when she is spoken to in that way. 
Yet she sent Major Pogue on an errand 
just now as calmly as I should a ser- 
vant.” 

““Southern women are taught to believe 
that they are born with a sceptre in their 
hands. I suspect, my dear,” he added, 
slyly, ‘‘that Mocquard agrees with me in 
my opinion of this little girl.” 

“Absurd! I give him credit for too 
much hard common-sense. He wants a 
capable manager as a wife, with his chil- 
dren and straitened means. What could 
a chit like that, made up of eyes and a 
smile, do for him ?” 

Mr. Ely shrugged his shoulders, and 
strolled to the end of the boat to listen to 
Major Pogue, who was descanting on the 
merits of Point Clear as a winter resort 
for Northerners. The Major, with many 
other shrewd capitalists in the South, had 
foreseen the large profits to be made by 
the growing habit of migration among 
invalids, and had invested a little money 
and much thought and time in building 
up different resorts in Florida, Georgia, 
and the North Carolina mountains. 

“The time for drugs is over,” he was 
saying now, while a group of sallow, 
coughing travellers wrapped in furs gath- 
ered close, listening eagerly. ‘‘A famous 
physician in the North once said to me, 
‘Give me the air I want for my patients, 
and I will not give them a dose of medi- 
cine.’ Well, sir, now he can have every 
kind and quality of air he wants, from the 
warm damp breezes off the Gulf, in Flori- 
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da or Louisiana, to the bracing dry winds 
in the piny woods in Georgia or north- 
ern Alabama or the Carolinas. Our peo- 
ple understand now what is wanted. You 
will find well-kept hotels at all these 
places. .Point Clear is a little jut of land 
running out into Mobile Bay, about half- 
way between the city and the Gulf, and it 
is claimed that the climate is equal to that 
of Florida. Any of the resorts on the 
Gulf frequented by Southerners in sum- 
mer ought to be suitable for invalids from 
the North in winter.” 

Lola, who was sitting by Mrs. Ely, 
laughed. ‘‘I suppose the South may 
count your invalids among her new ‘in- 
dustries,’ just as your farmers, they tell 
me, reckon summer boarders a more prof- 
itable crop than potatoes. Of course one 
is sorry for the poor creatures, but these 
migrating invalids papa talks of are. be- 
coming quite too marked a feature of 
Southern travel, it seems to me.” 

Little Betty de Parras turned with quick 
assent, her brown eyes wide with pity. 

‘“Oh, we have met them everywhere! 
So pale and weak, some of them just 
ready to die. And one can do nothing— 
not even speak.” 

‘‘Dear me! I don’t want to speak,” 
answered Lola. ‘They mass themselves 
together in cars and hotel parlors, and 
discuss their pills and symptoms. ‘Did 
you try Aiken?’ and ‘How did Pensa- 
cola suit you? It is horrible: the poor 
spectres racing from point to point catch- 
ing at every hope. The Dance of Death 
is cheerful to it.” 

““Tf one could do anything!” said Bet- 
ty, under her breath, the tears coming to 
her eyes. 

‘Tt sounded very heartless in Lola, I 
confess,” said Mrs. Ely to her husband af- 
terward, when the girls walked away; 
‘“yet no doubt she would be the most 
efficient nurse of the two, if put to the 
test. She has aremarkable skill in giving 
drugs, her mother told me—doses all the 
negroes on the plantation.” 

“Perhaps so. But that little girl’s 
pitying eyes and soft pat of the hand 
would go farther than drugs to cure me,” 
he persisted, obstinately. 

There is a large hotel at Point Clear, 
the porches of which overlook the bay. 
The men of the party went out fishing, 
bringing in drum, red-fish, and a red-snap- 
per caught by the old clergyman, to his 
great delight. 
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They came back to the city in 
spirits the next morning, a brisk west 
wind feathering the waters of the bay, 
and driving bright flakes of cloud across 
the sky with sudden jubilant gusts. 

During the fortnight that followed, 
Mr. Ely and Colonel Mocquard explored 
every quarter of the quaint old city. A 
singular camaraderie had sprung up be- 
tween the old clergyman and the Confed- 
erate soldier. They spent whole days 
fishing together at the Snapper Banks in 
the Gulf, or hunting among the lagoons 
which empty into the bay, sitting some- 
times for hours on some sunken log in 
the wild tangle of vines and bushes, with 
blazing colors in every weed about them, 
in eager talk, their guns idle at their feet; 
or they loitered along the wharves or 
through the cotton-mills. The older man 
had keen perceptions and sympathies, and 
at every step he was moved and excited 
by some dramatic revelation in the lives 
of these people who were struggling to 
their feet after savage disaster. They 
often drove out through the groves of 
magnolias and live-oaks which hedge in 
Mobile. The environs are full of quiet 
beauty; pleasant country-seats are set on 
the crests and in the valleys of the wooded 
hills which rise in low ranges behind it. 
Spring Hill contains the prettiest of these 
homes, and is ta Mobile what Bryn Mawr 
is to Philadelphia, or the shores of the 
Hudson to New York. ; 

Here lives the most famous woman, 
probably, of the South— Mrs. Augusta 
Evans Wilson, the author of Beulah, 
Macaria, ete. She is held in as proud 
regard by the mass of Southern people 
as was George Eliot by the English. Her 
beautiful home on Spring Hill is a kind 
of Mecea to which her admirers make pil- 
grimages. 

‘* All] American authors,” said Mr. Ely, 
“should be born in Boston or the far 
South.” 

‘“The South never neglects her gifted 
children,” replied Colonel Mocquard, 
gravely, ‘‘ when they are true to her.” 

The Colonel never tired of hunting out 
with Mr. Ely traces of the first settlers 
on the coast. The old clergyman took a 
keen interest in the romantic story of the 
three noble brothers who discovered and 
colonized the coast for France. He in- 
sisted on going down to Dauphin Island. 
‘Just here, I fancy,” he said, after long 
consideration, ‘‘the lad Bienville first 
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leaped on shore, and here was the heap of 
human bones which made him call it the 
Isle of Massacre.” 

Colonel Mocquard showed him the point 
on the island on which tradition states 
young Bienville, coming back from Bi- 
loxi two years later, with his younger 
brother and La Salle, built a warehouse 
for their stores, and the location of the fort, 
St. Louis de la Mobile, at the mouth of 
Dog River. 

“The Quaker botanist, old William Bar- 
tram,” he said, ‘‘found the ruins of the 
fort here in 1777. But it was at the mouth 
of Mobile River that the two brothers 
built their principal forts and huts of un- 
barked trunks of trees covered with earth 
and palmetto leaves. Close by their fort 
was the temple of the tribe of the Mo- 
bilians, in which a light burned that nev- 
er was suffered to go out. All the South- 
ern tribes of Indians came here for their 
holy fire. It was in one of these huts 
that De Sanvolle, the younger of the lads, 
died, and when D’Iberville, the eldest of 
the brothers, sailed up the bay a week 
afterward, he found Bienville standing 
alone on the shore to welcome him. The 
tradition is that he took the boy in his 
arms and they wept aloud. D’Iberville 
died soon afterward, and Bienville was left 
alone.” 

‘“The whole story of that man is tragic 
to me,” said Mr. Ely, enthusiastically, ‘‘T 
always believed him to be a true knight 
by nature as by birth. Conceive the hor- 
rible solitude of life here for such a man, 
chivalric, sensitive, in a miserable little 
colony on the edge of a wilderness that 
covered the continent, peopled by wild 
beasts and savages, and the colony made 
up of men who for forty years hated 
and maligned him! Yes, sir, Bienville 
was one of those gentle, heroic souls that 
grew and flourished in the hardships of 
the early history of the Southern colonies. 
We do not pay them honor enough. Look 
what New England has done for her grim, 
bigoted forefathers !” 

The Colonel laughed. ‘No doubt Bi- 
enville was a courageous and tough fel- 
low. He certainly persisted in founding 
trading sites throughout the wilds and 
jungles of lower Louisiana at the risk of 
his office and his life. But the proofs of 
his gentleness are not so clear to me. It 
was owing to his obstinate whim, you re- 
member, that the capital of the State was 
placed in the mud flats where New Or- 
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leans now stands, below the level of the 
river, rather than on the dry sandy height 
of Biloxi. And he had a habit of chop- 
ping off the heads of men who displeased 
him, which was eccentric even in that 
day. Highteen at once, here in Mobile, if 
I remember rightly.” 

Mr. Ely laughed feebly, and hastily 
turned his inquiries to the truth of the 
legend that the wife of Alexis, the son of 
Peter the Great, had escaped from her 
brutal husband and fled to the French 
settlements on the Gulf, becoming one of 
the pioneers in the little hamlet of Mo- 
bile. 

‘‘Tt may be true,” said Mocquard, ‘The 
history of the early French and Spanish 
colonies along this coast is full of ro- 
mance. Love and jealousy and a mad 
passion for adyenture had more to do with 
bringing Bienville, De Cadillac, and even 
De la Salle half round the world into 
these bayoux and jungles than any hope 
of gain.” 

‘‘Those ancient traditions, with the 
background of this tropical scenery, are 
a fine untrodden field for some American 
novelist,” said Mr. Ely, and hinted that 
a cousin of his own, a promising young 
journalist in Massachusetts, was just the 
man to use this ‘‘ material.” 

But Colonel Mocquard dryly observed 
that probably only a Southern hand could 
do justice to it, and suggested that it was 
not too late for an afternoon’s fishing. 

Mrs. Ely became impatient with this 
idle loitering. She had gone through 
Mobile with the energy of the intelligent 
American sight-seer, had visited the Med- 
ical College, the ice factory, the markets, 
the Marine Hospital, had astonished the 
Sisters with extraordinary questions in 
the Academy of Visitation, and was fa- 
miliar with all the handsome houses on 
Government Street. She was urgent now 
that they should go on and see some- 
thing else, and told Mr. Ely so when he 
came in from one of his long expeditions. 

‘*T wish we could stay,” he sighed. ‘‘T 
am in love with this quaint old town. If 
I could breathe this balmy, warm air for 
a year or two I should be as indolent and 
ready to let the world wag its own way 
as the old-time Southerner ever was. I 
don’t blame him. If Sumner or Garrison 
had been born on one of these sleepy 
plantations, with a thousand darkies to 
earn his living and wait on him, breath- 
ing the bay air loaded with the scent of 
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magnolias all his life, he would have been 
as conservative as Mocquard. Character 
is much more a matter of the thermome- 
ter than you think, my dear.” 

Mrs. Ely, who was knitting at some soft 
woollen stuff, listened with the patience 
that she felt was always due to a man’s 
whims. 

“T think we had better go on,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘ You will probably be quite as 
enthusiastic about New Orleans.” 

“We shall never see Mobile again as 
it is now, I am convinced,” he persisted. 
“The charm of its quiet and calm will 
soon be gone. The whole South is fast 
losing its repose and identity. It used to 
be delightful to drop out of the hurry and 
struggle of the North into this sunny, 
drowsy calm, where nobody was in a hur- 
ry. But they are beginning to drive and 
push here everywhere just as we do.” 

‘“Time for them!” ejaculated his wife. 

‘*As for Mobile,” he continued, earnestly, 
“it must be the chief sea-port of the Gulf 
States. That is inevitable. And when 
these new industries are developed, here is 
their outlet. Consider the enormous ad- 
vance made by this State in the last ten 
years—the opening up of her coal and 
iron regions, the lumbering trade, the 
capital invested in manufactories! Why, 
the State is as rich as Pennsylvania in her 
natural resources. Here in Mobile must 
be the centre of her foreign trade. A very 
few years will make it the New York of 
the South. But its charm will be gone 
then for me.” 

‘*T am sure I hope you are right,” she 
said. ‘‘ But I think we had better go on. 
You and Colonel Mocquard would poke 
about hunting up historical points for 
months. Major Pogue proposes that we 
shall stop at one or two quiet little villages 
between here and New Orleans that he is 
interested in as winter resorts. We have 
seen everything here but the cemeteries, 
and we will go to them this morning. 
Lola says we had better take the noon 
train to-morrow.” 

‘*Oh! if you and Miss Pogue have de- 
cided it, there is no more to be said. But 
I don’t want to see your cemeteries.” 

‘“‘T never feel that I have done a town 
properly until I see where they put their 
dead,” said his wife, placidly snapping 
off a thread. 

Late that evening, accordingly, a stout 
lady in black, accompanied by two slight 
girlish figures, strolled down the grassy 
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avenues of a large burying-ground in the 
outskirts of the city. She stopped to read 
the inscriptions on all the more costly 
monuments, while the girls glanced im- 
patiently toward the carriage waiting at 
the gate. The wind from the bay blew 
sharp and damp; the sky had sunk down 
overhead flat and lead-colored; the sun 
hung like a fiery ball ready to drop out of 
sight. 

“Yes, yes; I’m coming. It is late. I 
feel quite ready for tea. But look at this 
shaft. It must belong to a family of im- 
portance. Have you no idea of the cost, 
my dear? Dear me, there is a carriage 
coming along the road. Who ean it be ?” 

‘Tt is Mosheer bringing Mr. Ely and 
Colonel Mocquard,” said Betty, with a 
gurgle of delight. ‘‘Thank goodness! I 
thought they would come to take us home 
safely.” 

“Safely? What on earth could happen 
to you, child ?” 

‘Oh, it is nearly dark. We ought to 
have a gentleman to take care of us,” 
lisped Betty, in her soft cooing voice, as 
she ran forward and caught the old cler- 
gyman by the arm. 

Mrs. Ely glanced significantly from the 
Colonel’s approaching figure to Lola. ‘‘I 
don’t know how much devotion girls ex- 
pect nowadays, but when I was young 
such watchful care of me would have 
touched me very much.” 

Lola gave an astonished glance at Mrs. 
Ely and the Colonel. ‘I don’t know 
what you mean,” she stammered. 

‘Do you not? then you are duller than 
I thought you,” said the old lady, calmly, 
going forward to meet her husband. 

Lola stood motionless, staring at the 
lichen on a head-stone, a red heat rising 
slowly to her face underneath the chalk 
and touch of rouge, with which, like too 
many Southern girls, she usually covered 
her pretty skin. 

Care of her ? 

Could this be true? Miss Pogue was 
not the kind of woman who in any cir- 
cumstances would give all for love and 
count the world well lost. But the cir- 
cumstances of her life had kept the idea 
of love and marriage further in the back- 
ground than with ordinary women. She 
had shared in her father’s struggles for 
the necessities and at last the luxuries of 
life. These were the sharp realities which 
kept her shrewd, practical brain busy. 
But Lola was not a mercenary woman. 
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The idea that Dupré Mocquard, after all 
his hard fight in the world, loved her, and 
wished to make her his wife, touched her. 
A deep wave of feeling seemed to surge 
up in her brain and heart. It startled 
herself. Was it possible that she was in 
love, and with this man? She looked at 
him keenly as he came toward her be- 
tween the cypress-trees and white shafts. 
He was not a young man, but he had the 
face and figure to which a Southern wo- 
man, however practical, would pay hom- 
age. One of Arthur's knights might have 
looked like this overseer. 

‘‘He need no longer be oyerseer—if— 
papa could take him into partnership in 
the mills. He lives in the Mocquard 
house, and I could keep it up in its old 
state for one-half the money he wastes 
with a house-keeper and lazy negroes. 
As for the children —are there four or 
five?’ Her eyes kindled as these thoughts 
flashed through her mind. The untidy 
house, the children, the lazy servants, 
quickened and warmed her blood as the 
sight of a disorderly regiment would kin- 
dle the wits of an energetic drill-sergeant. 

Colonel Mocquard, when he came up, 
fancied that Miss Pogue, for whose blond 
beauty he had a fervent appreciation, ap- 
peared embarrassed and irritated. 

‘‘Do let us go home,” she said, turning 
shortly away. ‘‘I want to get among 
living things again. Ihave no sympathy 
with dead people. Come, Betty.” 

She walked quickly toward the car- 
riage; but Betty, all of whose motions 
were slow and gentle, looked at the graves, 
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her brown eyes full of pity. ‘‘ Suppose 
they could hear her?” she murmured, with 
a seared, nervous laugh. ‘‘ Not sorry for 
them! To think of them alone here, and 
that we cannot reach them or do anything 
for them never again!” 

‘““There are the living still for you to 
help, Cousin Betty,” said Colonel Moc- 
quard, offering her his arm, and bending 
over her with a wistful face as they went 
down the avenue. 

“That child’s heart is full of longing 
to comfort and work for others—even the 
dead,” said the clergyman, as he followed 
with his wife. 

“Ah,” she snapped, sharply, ‘‘I would 
rather see a little work with the hands 
than all these heart-longings. She can- 
not button her own shoes. Why, poor as 
that girl and her grandmother are, she 
must have a negro maid to dress her like 
ababy. Help others, indeed!” 

‘‘Madame de Parras clings to the old 
usages,” stammered Mr. Ely. 

‘“ A pretty wife for the Colonel!” grum- 
bled Mrs. Ely. ‘‘But it’s no affair of 
mine.” 

“No, my dear,” said her husband, 
plucking up courage. “It is not, hap- 
pily. And, after all,a man does not want 
the work of her hands from his wife so 
much as sympathy and companionship. 
You,” he added, earnestly, ‘gave both, 
Jane.” 

Her old face was warm and smiling as 
she entered the carriage, and she beamed 
graciously even on little Betty as they 
drove back to the city. 


MEXICAN NOTES, 
V.—ICZINTCZUNTCOZAN—URUAPAN, 
BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


LITTLE company of Americans and 
Mexicans, attended by a single mozo, 
or servant, rode on the 15th of March, on 
horses and mules, from Patzcuaro to 
Tezintezuntezan, four leagues Spanish, or 
about fifteen miles. The trip might have 
been made on the lake in the long Indian 
dug-outs, but at this season of the year 
the strong wind from the southwest which 
invariably rises before noon renders the 
lake very rough for row-boats. 
The day was glorious and the ride thor- 
oughly exhilarating. Nothing else that 


I know equals the pleasurable excitement 
of being on horseback on a sparkling 
morning, and setting out on a journey 
every step of which is full of novelty. 
We took at first the paved road toward 
Morelia, but soon turned off across fields, 
the ancient way to Tezintezuntezan, which 
is one of the oldest of Indian villages, and 
was formerly the capital of the state of 
Michoacan. In the low foreground,when 
we turned off, we had the lake, and be- 
yond, high, pointed, irregular, silvery 
mountains. 
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We crossed a shallow arm of the lake 
on a causeway and an ancient bridge. 
Thousands of black ducks, and now and 
then a white crane, enlivened the lagoon, 
and at the bridge stalwart Indian fisher- 
men were hauling a seine, their dug-out 
moored to the bank. This boat, hollowed 
out from a tree trunk, was thirty feet long, 
deep, broader at the bottom than at the 
top. Some of the Indian boats are much 
longer than this, and their size testifies to 
the noble forest growth. They are pro- 
pelled by poles, and by paddles shaped 
like a warming-pan, and are said to be 
perfectly safe. We skirted the lake by 
a very stony road for some distance. On 
the way we constantly met Indians, bare- 
legged and bare-breasted, wretchedly clad, 
the men bending under enormous crates 
of pottery,and the women moying with 
the quick trot peculiar to them, on their 
way to market. In old days this was a 
sort of royal road, and it is now so much 
travelled by footmen that women find it 
profitable to set up shelves along the way 
for the sale of food. We erossed another 
long causeway, through a lagoon, sedgy, 
silvery, swarming with ducks; the scene 
was very pretty and peaceful, and the 
view combined the elements of loveliness 
and grandeur. 

Winding up and around slight eleva- 
tions, through a country little tilled, we 
came in sight of Tezintezuntezan, nestling 
beside the blue lake, a cluster of brown 
flat roofs amid trees, with two old church 
towers rising out of the foliage. On a 
height to the right are the ruins of the 
palace of King Caltzontzi, now a mere 
heap of unburnt bricks on the rocks. 
This royal residence of the King of the 
Tarascons, before the arrival of the Span- 
iards, overlooked a lovely domain of lake 
and hills and sloping fields, and had 
gathered about it in rude adobe huts a 
population of fishermen and potters, whose 
descendants practise the same arts, and 
have no doubt the same appearance and 
manners, except as they are modified by 
the forms of the foreign religion. 

The interior of the town does not keep 
the promise of the exterior for picturesque- 
ness. The streets are broad, but full of 
rubbish, uneven, and mere Janes between 
blank adobe walls, with now and then a 
door opening into a garden or a miserable 
tenement. We alighted under sycamore- 
trees in front of the jail and court-house. 
The jail has two apartments, half-dark 
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rooms, partly excavated out of the hill, a 
floor of earth, one small grating of wood 
in front, which serves for door ; and win- 
dow, and furnished with a jug of water 
and a mat or two on the ground for a bed, 

At this grating two patient women sat 
talking with a couple of stupid-looking 
young men who were locked up for theft. 
The prisoners seem to depend upon their 
relations for food. The court-room is a 
decent apartment, and has hanging on the 
wall several badly painted portraits, and 
a very curious ancient picture, represent- 
ing the arms of the city of Zinzunzan (as 
it is here spelled), and contains the por- 

traits of three kings—Hl Rey Cigauagau, 

El Rey Sinzicha Tangajuan Bulgo Galt 
zontzi, and Hi] Rey Characu—-in one quar- 

ter arms and banners, in the other seyeral 
heads, three castles, a man in ermine, 
swords, and crown. 

The city has no hotel or place of enter- 
tainment, and most of the houses into 
which we looked are mere adobe sheds, 
with little furniture. But the place has 
a school-room, where the education seems 
to be very primitive. We ate the lunch- 
eon we had carried in the best house in 
the place, in a large room, displaying 
some taste in decorations, haying some 
specimens of the Uruapan wooden ware 
and painted plates on the walls. In this 
house there was one of the red jars man- 
ufactured here having an excellent head 
in high relief on the side, Egyptian in its 
noble serenity, and yet graceful—the only 
decoration of so high a type that I saw. 

The chief business of the village, except 
fishing, is the manufacture of pottery. 
This is carried on entirely in private 
houses and gardens. ‘The clay is obtain- 
ed from a hill near the town, and is 
brought by the men, who also fire the 
kilns for the baking, and they usually 
tote it to market. The women do the 
rest of the work. They knead the clay 
and mould the pottery, a labor at which 
their small hands and pliant fingers are 
exceedingly deft. No wheels are used. 
All the utensils are made in half-moulds 
and joined before baking. Seated on the 
ground, the woman has at her side a heap 
of clay, and before her a composing-stone. 
The clay she kneads and rolls and spats 
in her hands until it is of proper and uni- 
form thickness (and the women are ex- 
ceedingly skilful at this), and then it is 
pressed into the moulds. As this ware is 
very cheap in the distant market, a wo- 
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man must make a good deal of it in a day 
to support her family. A house here gen- 
erally consists of an enclosure in mud 
walls. perhaps a shabby garden with some 
fine roses and other flowers, an open adobe 
hut where the pottery is made and baked, 
and an equally rude hut where the family 
sleep on mats spread on the earth. At 
one of the pottery places was a small 
chapel to St. Helena, with a bedizened 
figure of the saint, and hung with votive 
offerings. A penitent, a young woman 
bearing a lighted candle, and attended by 
an elderly dame, stood in front of the al- 
tar. At this house, where we were re- 
ceived with entire courtesy and politeness, 
though all the eyes of the women, chil- 
dren, and boys followed us with a little 
suspicion, as if the presence of strangers 
was unaccountable, I had a curious illus- 
tration of the morals of the community. 
T had in my hand a.fine rose, which came 
from the garden where we lunched, and 
as an acknowledgment of the courtesy of 
the house, and when we were saying good- 
by, I offered it to one of the young girls. 
She refused it with indignation, or rather 
took it and cast it angrily on the ground, 
while all the group looked at us with sus- 
picion. I could not imagine what was 
wrong, but my Mexican friends explained 
afterward that it was an insult to offer a 
flower to a maiden in that way, for the in- 
ference was that I had a bad motive. 

The Indians of this village are indus- 
trious, virtuous, and exceedingly poor, 
judging poverty by the standard of our 
wants. The women are short in stature, 
broad, and sturdy, but with small feet and 
hands, and much resemble our Northern 
squaws in features, but they have a mass 
of thick black hair, which has in it a red 
glint in the sun. On the shore, where we 
went to see the fishermen drawing their 
nets, and where the view of the blue wa- 
ter and the mountains is very pretty, the 
women and children all ran away and 
squatted in the bushes at our approach. 
The presence of a lady in our party even 
gave them no confidence, 

The present attraction of this village is 
not the ancient palace of the native king, 
nor the descendants of his people, who 
mould the antique pottery and burn can- 
dles to St. Helena. It is the romance of 
the Spanish ecclesiastical dominion. It is 
finding in this remote Indian village the 
remains of a splendid hierarchy, which 
counted no labor too much, no sacrifice 
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too costly, no prodigality of money too 
free, to secure the salvation and the trib- 
ute of the Western world. Tezintezun- 
tezan was the capital of this province and 
the natural centre for the display of the 
magnificence of the Church. The name 
was well known in Spain; the village 
and its people were favorites with Philip 
IL., who seems to haye had an exagger- 
ated notion of its importance. | Here arose 
churches and convents, here learned and 
saintly devotees of the faith gave their 
lives to the cause of the cross, and to these 
poor savages Philip made a gift that any 
monarch or any city might envy. 

When we entered the walled church 
enclosure we seemed to have stepped back 
into the sixteenth century. The scene is 
more Italian than Spanish in character. 
This large enclosure, now neglected and 
run to waste, was once a beautiful garden, 
cultivated by the monks, who liked, in 
their exile, to surround themselves with 
something toremind them of home. There 
are evidences that it was formally laid 
out and planted, but the paths are over- 
grown, and only stray lilies and roses re- 
main to attest the former care. That 
which most vividly recalls the Spanish 
missionaries and their taste is the olive- 
trees that entirely surround the enclosure 
within the walls. Judging by their ap: 
pearance, they must have been planted 
three centuries ago. They are the largest 
olive-trees I ever saw, and bear unmis- 
takable marks of greatage. Most of them 
are mere ruins of trees, many of them 
mere shells of bark, but all of them, with 
the tenacity of the olive, still putting 
forth verdant sprouts on their decayed 
summits, and bearing fruit. Twisted, 
gnarled, fantastic, hollow, with recesses 
where one may sit, and cleft so that one 
can pass through the trunk, they yet 
stand like shapes of vegetation in an art- 
ist’s dreams of the Inferno. I doubt if the 
world can show elsewhere a more inter- 
esting group of these historic trees. In 
the centre of the enclosure some men and 
boys, in a leisurely and larkish mood, 
were digging agrave. A few other graves 
are there, but no head-stones. Some of 
the mounds were very fresh, suggesting a 
sudden access of mortality in this health- 
ful region ; some one remarked that March 
was probably the time to die, the very 
aged being shaken off by the rude, persist- 
ent winds of the season. A wretched beg- ° 
gar or twofollowed us. Oneof them, who 
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was much deformed and had been very 
clinging, made a specialty of fits. I had 
already given him something, but it was 
not enough for his deserts, and when we 
were about to enter the house for our 
lunch, he threw himself on a heap of rub- 
bish in the street and went into conyul- 
sions, foaming at the mouth. When he 
saw that nobody paid any attention to 
him, he got up and went away. 

In the enclosure are two ancient church- 
es, one with a tower and bells, the parish 
church, gaunt and plain, the other the 
chapel attached to the monastery. Both 
have an appearance of decay and non-use, 
the religious accommodations being now 
in excess of the dwindled population, The 
monastery, with its outer stairway, gal- 
lery, and courts, is a decidedly picturesque 
old pile, with color subdued but not much 
faded. The adjoining chapel is large, and 
above the average of Mexican church in- 
teriors in interest, and the cloisters are 
beautiful. In the centre, walled by a low 
parapet and open to the sky, is such a gar- 
den as one finds in the decaying monas- 
teries of Italy, with orange-trees and a tan- 
gle of vines and a cat asleep in the sun. 
The cloister is of two stories, with round 
arches, one above the other; the ceiling 
corners are of wood carved in arabesque, 
as in Moorish architecture. On the walls 
are very rude and high-colored paintings, 
representing the rites of baptism, confir- 
mation, confession, and so forth. It is 
altogether a bit of the Old World, and one 
has here an indefinable sense of peace and 
repose. 

The aged priest who has charge of the 
premises and lives in apartments above 
the cloisters, the only intelligent man in 
the village, was unfortunately absent, and 
we had difficulty in persuading the girl 
who answered our call from the upper 
gallery to come down and unlock the sac- 
risty door. In the sacristy is the treasure 
of Mexico. The room is oblong, and has 
windows only on one side, toward the 
west, broad windows closed with wooden 
shutters. On the walls are several so- 
called sacred daubs and a number of un- 
couth and rubbishy images. But across, 
and filling one end over the vestment 
chest, hangs ‘‘The Entombment,” by Ti- 
tian. The canvas, which is enclosed ma 
splendid old carved wooden frame, is fif- 
teen and a half feet long. It contains 
eleven figures, all life-size. In the upper 
left-hand corner is a bit of very Titian- 
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esque landscape, exactly like those which 
Titian was fond of introducing into his 
pictures, and which his contemporaries 
attributed to the influence of his birth- 
place, Pieve di Cadore; on a hill are 
three crosses in relief against an orange 
sky. In the lower left-hand corner is 
Mary Magdalen seated on the ground, 
contemplating the nails and crown of 
thorns. In the lower foreground, very 
realistically painted, are an ointment box 
and a basin. 

The figure of Christ, supported in a 
sheet, is being carried to the tomb—a dark 
cavern in the rear. Two men, holding 
the sheet, support the head, and one the 
feet. Aiding also in this tender office is 
a woman, her head bowed over that of the 
dead Christ. Behind is St. John, Mary 
the Virgin, Mary whom Christ loved, and 
St. Joseph. There are two other figures, 
partially in shadow at the right, specta- 
tors of the solemn scene, and one of them 
is said to be a portrait of Philip II. 

The flesh-painting of the central figure 
is marvellously fine in imitation of the 
rigid pallor of death, while that of two of 
the figures carrying the body is equally 
true to robust life. The St. John is ex- 
quisitely beautiful in drawing and color, 
conveying the traditional grace and manly 
tenderness of the beloved disciple. The 
vestments are in Titian’s best manner, the 
reds and deep blues harmonious and beau- 
tiful in tone. 

The grouping is masterly, natural, free, 
and as little academic as such a set scene 
wellecanbe. Indeed, composition and col- 
or both proclaim the picture a great mas- 
terpiece. As you study it you have no 
doubt that it is an original, and not a copy. 
It has the unmistakable stamp of genuine- 
ness. The picture, thanks to the atmos- 
phere of this region, is in a perfect state 
of preservation, the canvas absolutely un- 
injured. 

Is this great picture really a Titian? It 
seems incredible that a work of this value 
and importance should be comparatively 
unknown, and that it should be found in 
a remote Indian village in Mexico. But 
the evidence that it is a Titian is strong. 
It was sent to this church by Philip IT., 
who seems to have thought that no gift 
was too costly or precious for the cause of 
the true faith, and who no doubt was de- 
ceived by the exaggerated Spanish narra- 
tives of the native civilization and taste. 
Titian, we know, visited at the court of 
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Philip, and executed works to his order. 
It is possible that this picture is a replica 
of one somewhere in Europe. I think 
that any one familiar with the works of 
Titian would say that this is in his man- 
ner, that in color and composition it is like 
his best pictures. I trust that this deserip- 
tion of it will lead to some investigation 
abroad that will settle the question. 

We staid in the village several hours, 
and returned again to look at the picture 
before we left. The western sun was shin- 
ing into the broad windows, illuminating 
the shabby apartment in which it hung. 
And in this light the figures were more 
life-like, the color more exquisite, the com- 
position lovelier, than before. We could 
not but be profoundly impressed. I can- 
not say how much was due to the contrast 
of the surroundings, to the surprise at find- 
ing such a work of art where it is abso- 
lutely lost to the world and unappreciated. 
I say unappreciated, for I do not suppose 
there is a human being who ever sees it, 
except at rare intervals a foreign visitor, 
who has the least conception of its beauty. 
And yet these ignorant natives and the 
priest who guards it are very much at- 
tached to it, attributing to its presence 
here, I think, a supernatural influence. 
They will not consent to part with it, per- 
haps would not dare to let it go. A dis- 
tinguished American artist was willing to 
pay avery large sum of money for it; the 


Bishop of Mexico made an effort to get 
possession of it and carry it to the capital ; 
but all offers and entreaties have been re- 
fused and resisted. How long it will be 
safe in a decaying building, in the midst 
of a population that have no conception 
of its value as a work of art, is matter of 
conjecture. : 

We rode home partly on another road, 
through lanes densely bordered with vege- 
tation and amid plantations under the 
mountain and by the lake shore. Every- 
where are signs of a former ecclesiastical 
vigor. In the midst of one luxuriant 
plantation close to the lake we passed a 
very old church, with a detached campa- 
nile of adobe, having a bell, the only ac- 
cess to which was by a ladder. The even- 
ing was lovely, and as we.climbed the 
winding, rough, and stony paths to Patz- 
cuaro we had a charming view of the lake 
and its islands. 

Our curiosity had been excited by the 
curiously decorated wooden ware of Urua- 
pan, and we heard so many contradictory 
reports about the charms of this village, 
which is famous for its coffee, that I de- 
termined to ride over there. The short- 
est distance is forty-five miles, but for the 
sake of better roads we made it fifty. The 
journey must be on horseback. 

It was St. Patrick’s Day in the morning 
as we rode through the arch out of the 
court-yard of the inn. The morning-star 
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was a diamond point in the rosy dawn. 
The mozo led the way, a sword strapped 
to his saddle, a pannier containing bread, 
cold chicken, and cheese, while the necks 
of a couple of bottles of wine peeped out 
of the basket. The wine was in case of 
sickness. The sword was for war. Mr. 
Pablo Plata, Mexican gentleman, wore 
leather leggings,a linen coat, and a se- 
rape over his shoulders. The white horse 
of the writer was a fast walker, with an 
easy gait, single foot or canter, and en- 
tirely bridle-wise, guided by a touch of 
the rein on the neck or by the pressure of 
the knees. The Mexican horses are small, 
but they have endurance, and are gener- 
ally agreeable under the saddle. 

The soft bells were ringing for matins 
as we rattled over the stone pavement, 
came out into the country Janes, and left 
the town in its repose. The air was de- 
liciously fresh; birds sang in the hedge- 
rows; there was the exhilaration of spring, 
of young love; every sense was delighted. 
A mile beyond the town, at the parting of 
the paths, and in the point of a hill, we 
passed a cave. It used to be a lurking- 
place for bandits: only two years before, 
robbery and murder had been done there. 
The sun touched the mountain-tops as we 
passed the grewsome place. In an hour 
the lake was in sight; in two hours we 
had descended into and crossed the plains 
at the foot of the lake, and passed through 
a couple of Indian villages; at the end of 
three hours, after a considerable ascent, 
the lake was still in view, a lovely object 
in its mountain setting, the end of a vista 
of fertileslopes and luxuriant valley. The 
day was lovely, but at nine o’clock the 
wind began to blow. 

Coming up the mountain through a 
noble growth of pines, and reaching the 
crest, suddenly a grand prospect burst 
upon us—double rows of mountains on 
the Pacifie coast, and miles and miles be- 
low, down the mountain, a vast valley, 
away off in the terra caliente, swooning 
inadense atmosphere. The sky was very 
clear, but the mountains were hazy blue, 
and the valley stretching into purple dis- 
tance slept in the sun. The country was 
for the most part untilled, and the inhab- 
itants were few; trains of pack-mules were 
met carrying sacks of sugar and bales of 
cotton, occasionally a gypsy-like encamp- 
ment by the road-side was seen, and we 
passed two collections of huts called ranch- 
es, and a pueblo of Indians of the Taras- 
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con tribe. Leaying on our right the vil- 
lage of Tingambato, its church tower con- 
spicuous in the trees, we went down, down 
the mountain over an intolerably stony 
path, and came at noon to Ziracuaritiro, a 
warm village hidden in plantations of ba- 
nanas, oranges, and all sorts of fruits of 
barbarous names and insipid taste, cane 
fields, irrigated, and general tropical lux- 
uriance of vegetation. The village had a 
sort of centre, with a rude plaza and a 
primitive church; but it is mainly a town 
of lanes, gardens, and small plantations, 
in the midst of which the inhabitants 
live in thatched huts of adobe or cane, 
semi-African in appearance. 

We turned into a garden to eat our 
luncheon. Icallit a garden; it was mere- 
ly a tangle of shrubbery, without flowers, 
and with few fruit trees and no grass. In 
the enclosure was an adobe hut, only half 
roofed, that served as a kitchen, another 
small adobe hut where the family slept on 
mats on the ground, and an open-work 
hut of cane, with a rude bedstead—a cou- 
ple of boards laid on trestles—for all fur- 
niture, the residence of a married daugh- 
ter. The visible family was the mother, 
a woman evidently of good sense and 
sterling character, a well-grown lad, asleep 
in the middle of the day on a mat, a cou- 
ple of young girls, the young married 
daughter, aged twenty-five, who had, ney- 
ertheless, a daughter aged thirteen, and a 
friend of the family, a rather pretty wo- 
man, of modest demeanor, who had mar- 
ried an old man, and lived in a neighbor- 
ing thicket. These people were wretchedly 
poor, but exceedingly civil and friendly. 
They set out a table for us in the shade, 
but, except some cooking utensils of pot- 
tery and a few coarse plates, table furni- 
ture they had none, not even knives and 
forks. Fruit they could not furnish. 
During our siesta, while the horses were 
resting—the Mexican horses are allowed 
no food on a journey from morning till 
night—I made the acquaintance of this 
amiable family. They all had the curi- 
osity of children, and were never tired of 
looking at my watch, compass, ring, and 
the antique coins attached to the watch 
chain. What interested them chiefly, 
however, was the cost of everything. The 
prices invariably brought from these femi- 
nine lips the softest profane exclamations 
of surprise. They all had low-pitched, 
sweet voices. The sole reply of the mar- 
ried daughter to any question was ‘‘Se- 
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fior,” ina rising or falling inflection, never 
‘Si, sefior,” or ‘‘ No, sefior.”” When it was 
time to go, the simple souls were as reluc- 
tant to have us depart as if we had been 
life-long friends. The comely lad, who 
acted as our guide on the way to show us 
some of the finest fruit plantations, of 
pines, oranges, and bananas, was very re- 
luctant to accept the two-real piece of 
silver I forced into his hand. Evidently 
a kindly, gentle-natured people. 

Our way for miles lay through hot 
lanes and cane fields, with everywhere 
the sound of running water, At the foot- 
hills we stopped to see a large sugar ha- 
cienda, a characteristic establishment, half 
civilized, half barbarous; a mingling of 
mill, office, kitchens, terrace, yard, store, 
store-houses, lodging-rooms, dog's, mules, 
parrots, and mongrel men and women, 
And then up, up the mountain, through 
open pine forests, with occasionally trees 
of giant size, and from the ridges glorious 
views under the trees of great mountains 
and the extensive hot country, with its 
townsand green plantations. At length, 
after a long pull, we reined up on the sum- 
mit, on the edge of a precipice overlook- 
ing the great plain of Uruapan. The 
view was a surprise. Below was the val- 
ley, five or six miles broad, plentifully ir- 
rigated, green with maize, barley, cane; 
at its further side, in the foot-hills, the city 
of Uruapan, shining in the rays of the 
withdrawing sun; below it, in the luxuri- 
ant plain, two lakes like mirrors; and be- 
yond, noble mountain-peaks, stretching 
away to the Pacifie, enclosing high valleys 
smoking with charcoal burning. All this 
lovely panorama projected on a_back- 
ground of pink sunset. 

After we had picked our way down a 
precipitous path, and passed the large 
hacienda of St. Catherine, encountering 
droves of mules and cattle on the dusty 
roads, we entered the very broad and 
straight street, cut all the way longitudi- 
nally by deep ruts, that leads to the town, 
The way was terribly long to us and to 
our somewhat jaded beasts, and it seemed 
as if we never should reach the town. It 
was seven o’clock and dark when we came 
to the first houses, and then we hada long 
ride over the paved hilly streets, between 
blank walls of houses, houses with win- 
dow-shutters and no glass, to the hotel 
St. Antonio. We had been warmly re- 
commended to this as an excellent hotel, 
and tired, dusty, and hungry as we were, 
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we rode into the court-yard with great 
expectations, It was a miserable fonda 
of one story about a shabby court. No 
one appeared to welcome us. After call- 
ing and waiting some time, a nonchalant 
boy, who represented the indifference of 
the establishment, appeared, and said that 
we could have rooms. In the course of 
ten minutes more of shuffling about he 
showed us an apartment, and by means 
of a tallow candle, which he procured af- 
ter another long absence, we saw that it 
was a barrack of a room, containing two 
cot beds, a wooden horse for the saddles, 
and a rickety wash-stand. The window 
had no glass, and the shutter was tightly 
closed. Iasked for aseparate room—a re- 
quest which the boy did not even take into 
consideration—and when he had brought 
a pitcher of water he seemed to think his 
whole duty was discharged, for when we 
asked about supper he went away with- 
out any reply whatever, and we saw him 
nomore, I wandered out into the court 
to the family apartments. A woman 
with a lot of children about her was seat- 
ed on the ground; she made a surly reply 
to my salutation, evidently regarded me 
with suspicion, and to my inquiry about 
supper deigned no answer. It was a real 
Spanish fonda reception. In the mean 
time the mozo had discovered that there 
was no food for the horses; and as they 
were ready at the door, we left the can- 
dle burning in the stately apartment, 
and no man or woman opposing, mount- 
ed our tired horses and rode away in the 
moonlight to another fonda on the plaza. 
The situation of this was better, the fonda 
worse if anything than the other, except 
that it had a kitchen, kept by a couple of 
old women, and financially distinet from 
the hotel. The court was sunken, an 
untidy place, having a few tattered ba- 
nana plants, where mules were tied at 
night. Our mozo looked after the horses, 
having to go out and buy food for them, 
and the proprietor contented himself with 
showing us a room, the only one not oc- 
cupied. It had two beds and a tightly 
barred window. As my comrade object- 
ed to opening even a crack to let in the 
deadly night air, I had a headache in the 
morning. It seemed to me that a hot 
bath, after such a long weary ride, would 
be refreshing, but my proposal was met 
with an exclamation of horror. Almost 
on his knees Mr. Plata begged me not to 
think of. such a suicidal performance. 
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Fortunately for his views, it turned out 
that there was no public bath in this city 
of nine thousand inhabitants. The next 
day, when I searched the town for one, 
the women in charge of an establishment 
to which I was sent said that if I would 
order one they would prepare it for next 
day. 

The demesne of the old women consist- 
ed of a small room with a couple of rude 
tables, without table-cloths, and benches, 
and a smaller kitchen. The earthen ves- 
sels for cooking hung on the walls, and 
all the centre was occupied by a stone 
range having several little holes for char- 
coal fires. These women were exceeding- 
ly good-natured, promised a supper in 
time, and sent off their slatternly serving- 
maid to buy beer and bread. While the 
meal was in preparation I went out to see 
the town. 

The night scene was lively. The town 
has a double plaza, each surrounded by 
areaded dwellings and shops, all more or 
less shabby, but appearing well in the 
moonlight. The shops were open; half 
the town seemed to be getting its frugal 
supper in the open air, and the place was 
quite illuminated by the flaring torches 
of the dealers, who squatted on the ground, 
and offered their fragrant but uninviting 
cooking to the hungry. Beyond the plaza 
isa very pretty paseo, a lovely promenade, 
well-kept walks among the trees and beds 
of bloom, an enchanting place in the 
moonlight, with the plash of the foun- 
tain and the odor of night-blooming 
flowers. Fronting it is the chief church 
of the place, a very good specimen of 
Spanish architecture. The town itself, I 
found next morning, is an out-at-the-el- 
bow sort of place, but I know few others 
anywhere that have a prettier little paseo. 
It was nearly nine o’clock before our sup- 
per was ready—a nondescript meal, and I 
suppose not bad for those who like the 
ordinary Mexican cooking. 

We waited in the morning an hour for 
a cup of coffee. The traveller in Mexico 
has to learn that he must order his coffee 
the night before. Its preparation is a 
slow process. The berry, burned black, is 
ground to a fine powder, and water is let 
to drip through it drop by drop. The 
liquid, real essence of coffee, is black as 
ink, and a table-spoonful suffices in a cup 
of hot milk. As commonly made it is too 
much burned and bitter. But the Mex- 
ican coffee, when the berry is properly 
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cured, and not let to acquire an earthy 
flavor by drying on the ground, is,I think, 
as good as any in the world. This raised 
in Uruapan is equal to the better-known 
Colima, the selected small round berries 
resembling Mocha in appearance and 
flavor. 

Thad made the acquaintance the night 
before of a drifting American named 
Santiago, one of the adventurers who 
give the Mexicans their idea of the peo- 
ple of the United States. Born on our 
frontier, he had never seen a city nor 
much of civilized life, but had been cow- 
boy, Texan rover, and associate of the 
lawless, and gravitating to Mexico and 
picking up the language, had acted as in- 
terpreter for cattle buyers and railway 
surveyors. He was now selling sewing- 
machines on the instalment plan in Mi- 
choacan. The business ought to be good, 
for a machine costing fourteen dollars in 
the United States sells for seventy-five in 
Mexico. Santiago’s business was to sell 
the machines, teach the women how to 
use them, and then collect the seven dol- 
lars a month instalments. Often the ma- 
chines revert, after the payment of a 
couple of instalments, and they are often 
also taken out of pawn by the agent and 
sold over again. Santiago had another 
still more interesting business. This is 
the selling of enlarged and colored photo- 
graph likenesses. Finding a photograph, 
taken by a strolling photographer, he 
persuades the owner to have it enlarged. 
Santiago sends this to a firm in a remote 
town in New York, with a description of 
the subject, complexion, color of hair, and 
eyes, Thisis thrown up to life size, prop- 
erly colored, and returned. The noble 
picture costs Santiago about twenty dol- 
lars delivered, and he sells it for forty. 
Thus the fine arts are slowly sifting into 
Mexico. 

We explored the town that morning in 
search-of good specimens of the Uruapan 
lacquered ware. It is famous the world 
over; it has taken the prize of gold medals 
at Paris, Vienna, Philadelphia. As usu- 
ally happens in like cases, it was impos- 
sible to find good specimens in the town 
where the article is made. We visited 
the family whose work has taken the 
prizes, but it had no finished work; in- 
deed, the artist whose work won the gold 
medals had recently died. The ware of 
other makers was decidedly inferior, and I 
found nowhere, in shops or private houses, 
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specimens of the best. The work is either 
gourds or shallow dishes of wood cut out 
with a jack-knife, brilliantly decorated in 
colors. In the genuine ware a ground- 
color is first put on, gold or olive, or some 
low tone; on this the drawings, usually of 
flowers, are made; the figures are then 
cut out deeply with a knife, something as 
in wood-engraving, and the intaglio is 
filled with paint, each color being laid in 
separately and left to dry thoroughly be- 
fore another is added. As there are as 
many colors as may be in a bouquet of 
various flowers, the process is slow. When 
the paint is perfectly dry the whole sur- 
face is rubbed with a paste made of tree- 
caterpillars. This gives an enduring lacq- 
uer to the surface that resists grease and 
hot water. The ware therefore retains 
its brilliant color and beauty, no mat- 
ter how hard the usage, till it is literal- 
ly worn out. The market value of this 
worm paste is two dollars a pound. As 
the finest ware is only made by one fami- 
ly, a small amount is produced, and the 
price is high. The drawings in this 
family are all done by a stupid -look- 
ing girl of sixteen, and her designs are 
all mechanically copied. The former 
draughtsman always drew his flowers 
from nature. 

While waiting for breakfast I visited 
the old church on the paseo. The most 
notable thing about it is a fine flower-gar- 
den, occupying all the ground at one side. 
Within I found the usual bare white walls, 
but a highly decorated and gilded chan- 
cel and altar, a wood floor, a ceiling of 
wood carved and painted in lozenge pat- 
terns, and cornices prettily painted in blue 
and brown. <A row of menon their hands 
and knees were scrubbing the floor with 
soap and water, using the painted wooden 
bowls, and groups of women were kneel- 
ing about the confessionals, either con- 
fessing or waiting for the priests. 

In the garden I was accosted by a very 
respectable man, who offered to show me 
the town. He was, I afterward learned, 
one of the first citizens of the place, a plant- 
er, dealer in iron, and a man of means. 
Uruapan, lying in the foot-hills, is splen- 
didly watered, a noble though artificial 
stream (at least with artificial banks) rush- 
ing through the suburbs, and pouring 
abundant life into the blooming valley. 
Indeed, it is the water of Uruapan that 
makes it widely famous as a garden of 
delight. We went down to the river, and 
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followed it where it is diverted into sey- 
eval channels through the coffee planta- 
tions. Here, in the dense shade of ba- 
nanas and other fruit trees, gleamed the 
red berries, and here were the African 
huts embowered in the luxuriant foliage. 
In these cool retreats life was simple, men, 
women, and children were bathing in the 
canal, regardless of a censorious world. 

We found also on our walk a thriving 
cotton-mill, conducted by a Scotchman, 
employing some two hundred operatives, 
and turning out common sheeting, which 
sells here for a much higher price than 
fine cotton cloth in the States; the cotton 
costs the manufacturer much more than 
he would have to pay for a much better 
quality in New Orleans. I understood 
him to say that the Mexican cotton was 
generally inferior to ours. 

My very civil and obliging guide invited 
me to his house—a substantial residence, 
half dwelling-house and half shop, the 
court bright with flowers and decorated 
with specimens of the Uruapan lacq- 
uered ware—-and introduced me to his 
family. I was informed that the house 
and all it contained was mine. It was a 
very warm day, and after our long stroll 
one of the cooling Mexican drinks, say an 
orange sherbet, would have been enjoya- 
ble. But my hospitable entertainer did 
not offer me even a glass of water. 

Santiago was a character. I do not 
know what his Mexican speech was, but 
his American was the most curious mo- 
saic of slang and profanity I ever heard. 
He informed me, as we sat that evening 
in the paseo listening to the music in the 
lighted and thronged church—it being 
the eve of St. Joseph’s Day—that he was 
on that sort of thing himself: he had just 
been baptized. His reasons for this step, 
since he had no respect for the priests 
and no knowledge of the Catholic reli- 
gion, were not clear; but as he had been 
ill recently, for the first time in his life, 
and likely to die, I suppose he thought 
he might as well take all the chances. 
The ceremony had not changed his con- 
versation or his mode of life, which he 
freely opened to me, but he appeared to 
think there might be safety in it. ‘‘The 
priest told me,” Santiago rambled on, 
“that if I would be baptized I would be 
just as if I had been born over; all that I 
had done would be clean rubbed out. He 
gave me a lot of Spanish to learn, cate- 
chism and all that; but I couldn’t do it, 
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and I just told him that I couldn’t get on 
to all that Bible racket. Never mind, he 
said, if I only believed so and so [it was 
the substance of the Apostles’ Creed that 
was required], and I told him I reckoned 
I did. When I was going to be baptized 
I said, ‘Look a-here, I can’t go this con- 
fession business; I don’t want to tell you 
all the mean things I've done—and I’ve 
done some mighty mean things—or all 
the mean things I’m going to do.’ He 
said I could make it general; I'd already 
owned up I was a big sinner; if I was 
baptized, all that would be taken away. 
Then I happened to think, and I said, 
‘There is one little thing that is on my 
mind: there’s a Jew dealer up here in Za- 
mora that I owe seven dollars and a half 
for clothes.’ I guess I was cheated, but 
I felt kind of uneasy about it when I was 
sick. And the priest said, ‘That don’t 
count; when you are baptized you are a 
new man, just as if you had been born 
again, and you don’t owe that Jew any 
seven dollars and a half.’ That is what 
the priest said. I don’t know anything 
about it.” 

Notwithstanding his varied life, Santi- 
ago had the cow-boy’s notion of ‘‘square 
dealing,” and I found that he had a repu- 
tation among the merchants of the town 
for business integrity. It was this, in his 
opinion, that distinguished him from the 
Mexican community. Nor did this bor- 
derer altogether Jack sentiment. ‘‘ The 
place of all the world I’d like to see,” 
he said, as we looked at the moonlight 
through the lace-like foliage, ‘‘is Italy. 
I’ve just been reading The Last Days of 
Pompey. Id like to go to Italy.” 

The next morning we were to start 
surely at five o'clock, in order to pass the 
hot plain before the sun beat down on it, 
and to be well on our fifty-mile ride in 
the cool of the day. Mr. Pablo Plata in- 
sisted on that, and arrangements were 
made accordingly. When I awoke it was 
half past six, the mozo had the horses sad- 
dled, but Mr. Plata was still asleep, and 
there was no sign of coffee. When Mr. 
Plata was aroused he said that he would 
start at once, but while I was getting my 
coffee, he and the mozo, San Francisco, 
would step across the plaza to mass. It 
was St. Joseph’s Day, and it would be very 
unlucky, indeed dangerous, to those on 
the journey without mass. 

The morning was fresh, a breeze stirred 
the trees in the plaza, birds were singing; 
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women had set up their coffee and bread 
stands for those early astir, women with 
ribosas over their heads were going to 
mass, servants were sauntering to market 
to buy a few centavos’ worth of milk, 
meat, and vegetables. At the fonda the 
horses and mules were being saddled. In 
the court-yard, out of their close apart- 
ments, appeared muleteers, drummers, a 
party of sleepy Mexican ladies who had 
taken refuge there the night before, and 
a big Indian in Mexican costume, heavy- 
faced, surly, but looked up to with im- 
mense respect as the richest man in all 
that region. It was nearly an hour before 
my comrades returned from mass, and 
eight o’clock when we clattered oyer the 
rough pavements out of town. 

We returned by the way we came, a 
route much travelled by horsemen, and 
long trains of burros and mules, each 
with two big packs of sugar or cotton. 
The only vehicle seen was the creaking 
cart, the heavy wheels of which were 
solid, constructed of three pieces of wood 
wedged together, the axle turning with 
the wheels. As the mozo had neglected to 
put up a lunch, we breakfasted with our 
friends at Ziracuaritiro. The whole of 
the hospitable family assisted in prepar- 
ing this meal, scraping the cheese, mash- 
ing the corn, and stirring the tomato and 
other ingredients, and I very unwisely 
witnessed the operations. But the result 
was a capital breakfast. When it was 
over, the mother asked me to change the 
two-real piece of money I had given her 
son, as she thought it was too smooth to 
pass readily. A touch of thrift makes all 
the world kin. 

At sundown we rode into the streets of 
Patzcuaro, thanks to the easy gait of our 
horses, very little fatigued by the ride. 

Here, as well as anywhere else, these 
random notes on Mexico might as well 
end. It is a country with a marvellous 
climate, extraordinary natural beauty,full 
of novelty and interest to the traveller. 
It isa land of much politeness, amiability, 
and graciousness of manner. Its civiliza- 
tion has many points worthy of imitation. 
Its government, however, is, as I said, the 
most purely personal of any with which 
I am acquainted, and offers, as at present 
conducted, the least invitation to foreign 
capital or enterprise. And if any one de- 
sires to see the depressing outcome of 
miscegenation, he will do well to travel 
through it. 


HYPNOTIC MORALIZATION. 
BY WILLIAM WILBERFORCE NEWTON. 


O little stir has been made recently in 
N England by an attempt on the part 
of certain men of science to produce moral 
states of mind upon people when asleep. 
This latest psychological discovery, we 
know, is called hypnotic moralization, or 
a moral polarization or electricity induced 
when the patient is asleep. 

In a very interesting essay upon this 
subject in the Fortnightly Review of 
November, 1885, Mr. F. W. H. Myers, the 
well-known writer (author of Psychical 
Research, The Phantasy of the Living, 
and the poem of ‘‘St. Paul’), uses these 
words: 


“Por my part, I believe that many ques- 
tions which the religious world deems to be 
already closed in one sense, and the material- 
istic in the other, are really only just begin- 
ning to come within the purview of science. 
IT maintain that we are but just learning to un- 
derstand the first elements of problems which 
so many preachers have solved with a perora- 
tion, so many philosophers with a formula, so 
many physiologists with a smile or a sneer. 
It is, as I hold, to experimental psychology, to 
an analysis whose growing power we can as yet 
hardly realize, that we must look for a slow but 
incontrovertible decision as to whether man 
be but the transitory crown of earth’s fauna 
between ice age and ice age, between fire and 
sea, or whether it may truly be said that his 
evolution is not a terrestrial evolution alone, 
not bounded by polar solitudes nor measured 
by the sun’s march through the heavens, but 
making for a vaster future from a remoter 
past.” 


Into this world science is entering ea- 
gerly and enthusiastically, with plumb- 
line and measuring-rod, and with all the 
certainty of the inductive method. But 
this etherizing of men and women, and 
more recently, as the latest reviews have 
indicated, the treatment of vicious and 
depraved children, and then boldly plant- 
ing a certain amount of will power in 
their brain, is an experiment that may 
work either way, for good or for evil. 
If I put to sleep some very bad criminal, 
and then project into his sleeping brain a 
certain amount of moral nerve force and 
will power, so that when he awakens he 
will become at once a philanthropist, the 
result is delightful. But if by exactly 
the same process the criminal hypno- 
tizes or puts me to sleep, and then puts 
murderous thoughts in my brain, so that 
when I awake I am seized with a desire 


to kill my neighbors, the result is the re- 
verse of pleasant. 

But on any hypothesis this problem of 
hypnotism, which is at present the lead- 
ing subject with all those who are inter- 
ested on the border-land of spiritualism, is 
an interesting one, leading as it does to 
that fact which is, after all, the basis of all 
true religion, the capacity of man to re- 
ceive directly spiritual impressions, or the 
nature and the meaning of the Godward 
impulse in man. 

Sooner or later in life we find out that 
in the matter of success in the struggle 
for survival we practically believe at times 
in imparted tone to our nature, and be- 
lieve that this power comes to us from 
without. There are periods in life when 
we are brought face to face with some 
grave crisis or responsibility in which we 
are conscious of some outside power com- 
ing to us in a way which we can neither 
analyze nor describe. What this alien 
force may be we know not, but none the 
less does this element of determinism, this 
strange, mysterious something outside of 
self, move the will and give bulk and 
body to it. 

We may use the language of religion 
or the language of poetry about this oc- 
eult and subtle phenomenon, but to-day 
the language of science, we find, best ex- 
plains the mental and moral process which. 
has taken place. A definite bolt of con- 
scious will power has been injected into 
our inner life: a silent moralization has 
taken place by the action of some stronger 
will upon us. Something has started us, 
and we feel that we are living, willing 
beings plus some newly added force made 
evident in our lives. 

We can get a glimpse of this unknown 
will power upon us by a certain familiar 
yet subtle experience of our everyday 
life. Perhaps we are all familiar with 
it, though we may not all have been able 
successfully to analyze it or explain it. 
The experience referred to is as follows: 

Suddenly some morning, it may be, one 
wakes up and finds that ‘his mind will be 
fixed, will be intent upon some distant 
friend or relative; we think of the per- 
son in the house; we see his face in our 
mind continually. We walk the strects 
of the city, and in the midst of the city’s 
throng we meet our friend, who greets us 
with his old familiar smile. Or we wait 
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at home, absorbed in our home duties, 
when suddenly the door-bell rings. We 
think for a moment, as by a flash, of our 
absent friend, and a moment afterward 
the friend crosses the threshold and em- 
braces us. 

Now the subtle and disputed point in 
this psychological phenomenon is that we 
are not sure whether we will our friend 
to appear to us, or whether our friend 
wills us unconsciously to think of him, 
Of one thing at least we are sure: some 
unknown, undiscovered principle of oc- 
cult telegraphy has put our mind, irre- 
spective of our will or our bodily organ- 
ism, into direct mental communication 
with our friend. ‘Time, distance, mate- 
rial obstructions, are nothing to this con- 
quering principle of mental affinity. A 
common mental impulse touches two 
hearts and minds alike, and sooner or 
later forces them together. 

From first to last, in itself and in its 
deductions, this problem of hypnotism, or 
the silent moralization of the human will, 
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is an interesting one. No wonder that 
the papers are full of it, that it furnishes 
a new clew to the illusive phenomena of 
spiritualism, and that medical experts are 
beginning to look upon it as a region 
which they may reclaim from quackery ! 

But perhaps the crowning interest of 
this subject is felt by the theologian of 
to-day. For this subtle phenomenon of 
mental polarization or mental telegraphy 
throws no little light upon the Christian 
doctrine of prayer. Ifyou can pass a bat- 
tery of thought and impulse through a hu- 
man brain or a human life, cannot God 
do the same ? 

The silent power of gravitation rules 
the starry skies. Planets and systems 
are willed into obedience and harmony 
by some great dominating law. Is it too 
much to believe, in the light of science 
to-day, that a like moral law from a like 
Central Source of will rules all conscious 
spiritual intelligences, and that this mor- 
alization of all creaturely wills is from 
the Father of Spirits ? 


NOON IN A NEW ENGLAND PASTURE, 
BY MARGARET DELAND. 


\ /iTtH scattered birch the pasture’s slope is crowned; 
The sunburnt grass that clings to mountain-sides, 
Cropped by small mouths of timid sheep, scarce hides, 
Like a scant coverlet, the hard dry ground, 
Through which, with stony ledge or rocky knee, 


The strong world breaks. 


The ragged ferns that fill 


Each dimple on the shoulders of the hill 
Rustle with faint sharp sound if but the bee 
Slips through their stems to find his mossy nest. 
With soft, thick, wilted leaves the mulleins. grow, 
Like tall straight candles with pale yellow glow, 
Their stalks star-flowered toward the cloudless west. 
The crooning cricket with an endless song 


Jars the hot silence. 


The crumbling fence is grayed 


By the slow-creeping lichen, held and stayed 
By arms of wandering rose, that, tough and strong, 


Bind firm its slipping stones. 


The rusty brier 


And scarlet fingers of the bitter-sweet, 
Cast a light shade that shelters from the heat 


A thousand voiceless little lives. 


Higher 


Than maiden birch or solitary pine, 
Poised in the brooding blue, on speckled wings, 
A hawk hangs motionless: so straight he flings 
His shadow to the earth, like plummet-line 


It drops through seas of air. 


As in a swoon 


Of light, the great world lies, and life stands still, 
Wrapped in a breathless hush; till up the hill 
Drift dappled shadows of the afternoon. 





Sea-urchin’s Ship or Pinnace. 
p 


SEA WINGS. 
BY ROBERT C. LESLIE. 


NDER the article ‘‘ Sail” in my ency- 
clopeedia, I am told that ‘‘the prin- 
cipal problem connected with the motion 
of vessels [under sail] on the water has 
for its object the determination of the re- 
lation between the velocities of the wind 
and of the vessel, and its solution consists 
in finding algebraic expressions for those 
pressures, and making them equal to one 
another,” ete. This almost makes me gid- 
dy, and I am glad to find in the next sen- 
tence that ‘‘many practical difficulties 
present themselves in investigating that 
relation.” When I cannot find anything 
worth knowing about a word in my en- 
cyclopeedia, I turn to an old Johnson's 
Dictionary, being sure of finding some- 
thing there, however little that something 
may be, which I can understand. One of 
the meanings given there to the word sail 
is ‘‘ wing,” Spenser being referred to as 
the authority. 
I fancy the first Penacchio or wing of 
the kind must have been like this, found 





Flying-proa of the Friendly Islands. 


among the natives of the Friendly Islands 
by the Dutchman Tasman, when, unluck- 
ily for them, he first sailed their way in 
1643. 

This is a far more homely form of proa 
than that of the Ladrone Islands, so well 
described by Lord Anson. But though a 
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much less perfect sailing machine, it is 
more interesting from the way the yard 
is supported by the mast raking forward, 
like the ‘‘trinchetto” or foremast of an 
Italian felucea. 

The fine race of sea-loving men of 
these islands are, I believe, all of Malay 
origin, and as the lateen-sail is the sail of 
the Indian Ocean, it would seem to have 
travelled east into the Pacific through 
the Malay islanders. 





Chinese Junk. 


Among the more northern Japanese 
and Chinese longer masts and shorter lug- 
sails are found. Is there any connection 
between lorcha and lugger? 





Lateen-sail with Sheet forward. 
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With her ribbed dragon- 
wing-like sails, heavy rudder, 
or rather exaggerated form of 
steering oar, held in place and 
controlled by many ‘‘ rudder 
bands,” her strange windlass 
projecting outside her bows 
(cathead and windlass in one), 
the junk of China is perhaps 
the oldest link left between 
the over-sea ship of the past 
and present. But it is a mis- 
take to look upon Chinese ves- 
sels as all dull sailers or poor 
sea-boats. Those who have 








Windward Side. 





Jib-tack as Sheet. 
Jib set as Spinnaker or 
Studding-sail. 
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sheet of a lateen-foresail may 
be called the tack when 
brought forward in running 
before the wind, or when some- 
times a jib is hoisted by a cut- 
ter as a studding-sail. 

The two sketches of a main- 
course with some leading ropes 
show how the change from 
sheet to tack is practically car- 
ried out, each corner or clew 
being divided among three 
blocks—the sheet, tack, and 
clewline blocks. 

Compared to the courses, 





Lee Side. 


MAINSAIL AND SOME OF THE RopEs. 


spent years cruising among them, in ships 
built with especial view to work in Chi- 
nese waters, know better. There are pi- 
ratical junks and fishing-boats which in 
a strong breeze can 
keep their distance 
from some of her 
present Majesty’s 
gun-boats. 
Roughly — speak- 
ing, sails are all 
either squares or 
triangles. The old- 
est form of square- 
sails are those called 
courses or running- 
sails. In old times 
there were but two 
of these, a main and fore course. Of 
these two oldest square-sails it may be 
noted that the lower corners, or sheet and 
tack clews, change their names with their 
place each time the 
ship tacks. With 
four-sided lug-sails 
this is not the case, 
nor with the square- 
topsails set above 
the courses, nor with 
any of the triangu- 
lar sails, unless the 


Full Sail. 





Scorcu Sxirr (Type of Macaroni Lug). 





Mainsail hauled up to the Yard. 


topsails are of recent date, and even when 
quite square, both clews, whether used to 
windward or leeward, remain topsail- 
sheets. It appears, therefore, that the old 
mainsail must have been first set and used 
as a lug-sail. This sail varies in shape 
from nearly square 
to one which when 
close reefed is al- 
most a lateen-sail. 
Some lugs in fact 
are called by Eng- 
lish sailors ‘‘ mac- 
aroni lugs.”  Per- 
haps, however, the 
name was merely 
given to this rig in 
contempt, as easier 
to handle than other lug-sails, and so suit- 
ed to a macaroni or blockhead. 

Besides the tacks and sheets, the wind- 
ward view of a mainsail shows the clew- 
lines, and the lee 
view the buntlines 
and leech or side 
lines, by the com- 
bined action of 
which the sail is 
hauled up to the 
yard, and the wind 
“*spilled,” as sailors 


Close Reefed. 
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say, or squeezed out of it ready for furl- 
ing. A course is always hauled or clew- 
ed up, never lowered; and when furled 
the position of the buntlines and clew- 
lines upon opposite sides gives the form 
of the sail best known to landsmen, with 
the triangular ends of the clews and their 
blocks pendent, with the ropes of sheet 
and tack on either side the great mass or 
bunt of the sail, as shown on page 456. 

Other ropes used for controlling a 
square-sail and its yard are the braces, lifts, 
and bowlines. These last are for tighten- 
ing the windward edge, or weather leech, 
when the sail is used near the wind; hence 
the term ‘‘on a bowline” for a ship close 
hauled. The bowline no doubt was ori- 
ginally made fast to the bow or stem, as 
in this Norwegian 
skiff. The knot 
called a bowline, 
though it may 
have been used to 
connect the span 
or bridle on the 
edge of the sail 
with the bowline, 
probably took its 
name from being the knot used for the 
loop at the loose or sliding end of a bow- 
string. 

All these names and details about the 
gear of a mainsail are pretty much with 
us to-day as they were in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth; how much older, it is 
hard to say. But in one thing the mod- 
ern mainsail, bent to its iron yard, differs 
from that of a hundred years ago, which 
is that the yard is permanently slung by 
a chain and pivots upon an iron goose- 
neck in front of the mast, always remain- 
ing aloft, like the yards of some of the 
larger lateen-rigged vessels (in fact, I have 
heard that these lateeners have seldom 
men enough when at sea to hoist or low- 
er their great yards). There is no doubt 
from entries in the logs of old ships a 
hundred years ago that it was quite com- 
mon then to “lower ye main-yard on 
deck,” and the old sailors had a vast as- 
semblage of slings, jeers, ete., for this pur- 
pose, besides rolling tackles and trusses 
to confine the yard to the mast. Owing 
to the ease with which these if shot away 
could be repaired at sea, this old way of 
slinging lower yards was retained in the 
navy long after it was out of date in the 
merchant service. 

As I said before, the sail of the North- 





Norwegian Skiff. 
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ern races was and is a square-sail, either 
slung simply like a ship’s mainsail by the 
middle, or a very square-headed lug, like 
those used by the 
Deal men in their 
‘“ valley - punts.” 
These boats sail 
very near the wind, 
and are out in all 
weathers. They sel- 
dom reef, but shift 
both sailand mast 9=== ~-- * 
according to the Deal Galley, or Galley-punt. 
force of the wind. 

Like many powerful sails, this shape of lug 
requires great skill and care in handling 
(Lhad nearly saida knowledge of algebra), 
for it has to be lowered and hoisted each 
tack. This is done so rapidly that the sail 
is down and up again as the boat shoots 
up in the wind, and before she has lost 
her way. ‘They are long, deep boats, and 
carry much ballast, and, like their name- 
sakes the old galleys, row as well as sail 
fast. They are now mostly employed for 
tending vessels on their way through the 
Downs, taking off or landing pilots. The 
boatmen will charge with one of them a 
screw-steamer passing nearly at full speed. 
The big sail is dropped in an instant, and, 
protected by a large permanent fender for- 
ward and others amidships, the monster 
is grappled with a short boat-hook to 
which a strong warp is lashed. A turn of 
this taken round a stout bollard fitted in 
the boat, like that in a whale-boat, enables 
the men to ease away or hold on as re- 
quired. As these galleys are entirely 
open, one of their crew of five or six is in 
bad weather constantly at work with the 
pump. Among other Northern square- 
sailed boats are the ‘‘ keels” used upon the 
Humber. There is a large French fish- 
ing-boat of thirty tons and over rigged 
thus, used in the bay of Cancale, Nor- 
mandy. These vessels, which sail well, 
are locally known as carrés, an old rig 
left among these people perhaps by their 
Norse ancestors. 

The next illustration is another type of 
old French square-rigged coaster, which, 
except that she wants the gaff-mainsail 
or try-sail, reminds one of a Yorkshire 
Billy-boy. She isa longshore craft, able 
equally for work in deep or shoal wa- 
ter. I have called her a ‘‘bilandre,” a 
name I find given in Johnson to a class 
of small vessels capable of navigating in- 
land waters, hence I suspect our name 
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French or Flemish ‘ Bilandre,” 1780. 


Billy-boy, which, like the Thames barge, 
survives among us in all her original col- 
ors and form, the largest clinker-built 
class of vessel in England, or perhaps in 
Europe. These Dutch-looking craft all 
hail from Goole, and are built with their 
flat sides to fit certain canal locks, just 
as the Dutch galliot is, while the mast is 
stepped above-deck in what sailors call a 
‘‘tabernacle,” or strong trunk, built up 
through the deck from the kelson, so that 
the whole mass of spar and rigging can be 
lowered like a barge’s from the fore-stay 





Yorkshire Billy-boy. 


for passing bridges. The Billy-boy car- 
ries a large cargo, and is often manned 
and officered by the owner and his fam- 
ily only. Nothing about her has been 
changed for centuries, yet, wonderful to 
say, spite of steam, she still holds her own 
commercially, especially for the carriage 
of grain and other things requiring a tight 
dry hold. 

Tt is time to leave awhile these North- 
ern square sails, with their bowlines, 
braces, clewlines, buntlines, tacks, and 
sheets, and turn to the triangles, the stay- 
sails, jibs, and gibbous lateen-wings of the 
South. 
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Like a bird’s wing, the first need for all 
effective sail is a rigid leading edge or 
weather leech; obtained in the square and 
lug sails by the drag of a bowline, in the 
lateen-sail by the yard or bone of the sail- 
wing itself, in stay-sails by the rigidity 
of the mast or supporting stay, and in jibs 
by the powerful hoisting purchase and 
use of chain for halyards. Before the 
introduction of chain, the jib, like the 
first string of a violin, was constantly 
getting out of tune, and in want of set- 
ting up. 

Another point in a good sail is that 
the after-edge, when held in place by 
the sheet, should be as nearly upright or 
vertical as possible. This edge is always 
parallel to the seams of the sail, and, like 
the after-edge of a wing, unconfined by 
anything more than a hem or lightest 
of rope, save where a reef-band requires 
strength. The cloth at this edge of a 
jib is at times seen shaking while the 
rest of the canvas is as still as though 
frozen, and it is better the wind should 
pass it freely so than be girt in or held by 
it. Here are the 
cloths of a jib, 
showing how it is 
cut a little con- 
vex upon the lead- 
ing edge, and the 
position of the 
sheet with respect 
to this convexity, 
without which the 
luff of a jib would 
be concaye in- 
stead of straight 
when roped and 
hoisted. 

There is an old 
sea saying, often 
used too by lands- 
men without knowing why, viz: “I knew 
him by the cut of his jib,” a jib really 
haying more cut about it than other sails. 

Though few practical sail-makers, or 
users of them, know really much of alge- 
braic formula, they have their rules, hand- 
ed down to them from old time, for cut- 
ting out sails, and as wind and water are 
very conservative elements, they seldom 
go far wrong. Among these rules is that 
of working by thirds, that is, when at a 
loss as to the best proportion for one thing 
toward another, to take a third. The boat 
always takes her third of the fish caught, 
a yard of a lug-sail is slung a third from 





Tach clew 
Jib as cut for making. 
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the end, the most convex part of the jib is at one-third of the luff from the tack, and 
the sheet exactly opposite this point. A pious adherence to this old mystery saves 
much calculation and trouble, and when ship-builders thought a third a good propor- 
tion of beam to length, a fair amount of stability 
was insured to our ships. Sailors speak of a sail 
as lifting or pressing quite independently of its 
power of driving a vessel ahead. All jibs are lift- 
ing sails, which do their work with least tendency 
to force a vessel’s lee side down. They are safe 
sails to jibe or veer round under before the wind; 
hence perhaps the term ‘‘jibe.” The angle. at 
which the weather edge of a jib stands has much 
to do with this lifting quality, for a cutter’s fore- 
eee sail, though triangular, is not found a lifting sail. 
; ae Next to a jib, the sail which has most of this power 
Old Felucca of Barbary Coasts and Spain. is no doubt the lateen (latin ?) sail of the South, 
particularly as set upon the foremast of a fe- 

lucca, while the splendid lifting power of the lateen-sail may have led to its being 
retained as the head sail in the strange combination of rigs given here, and which I 
think is Turkish or Arab, and known, I believe, as a xebec. In many respects the rig 
below, of an old French man-of-war ketch, with her stay-sail and two jibs in place of the 











Transition between Lateen and Square Rig. Old French Man-of-war, Ketch Rig. 


foremast and great lateen-sail, is an improvement, her stay-sail and jibs being lighter 
to handle, though in a seaway her long bowsprit would be an objection, and with the 
wind a trifle free, the single spread of canvas of the lateen-sail would give more speed. 

I have always been at 
a loss for the origin of 
the name ‘‘ketch.” Did 
it come from a class of 
vessels rigged like this old 
French man-of-war, hail- 
ing from the old free port 
of Kertch in the Crimea? 
Another strange retention 
and combination of a la- 

Old French Frigate with Lateen- teen-sail with the BQUaRE: Frigate of Early Part of 

Mizzen. rig is the mizzen or spank- Bighteenth Century. 
er, which until 1670, and 

years afterward no doubt, was a complete triangle. Subsequently the forepart of the 
sail disappeared, but the end of the old lateen-yard kept its place until the beginning 
of the nineteenth century, found useful no doubt in balancing and keeping up the 
lofty peak. The name of this fore-and-aft sail, still carried abaft the mizzenmast, is 
suggestive, ‘‘spanker” or ‘‘ driver,” and in Drake’s time this great lateen-mizzen must 
have been both a ‘‘spanker” and “driver” as it swelled out above the lofty poop, the 


forepart of the long yard and sail running sharply down at a suitable angle with the 
sheer of the hull. 
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The lateen-mizzen-yard, about the year 1800, became a gaff, but the lower yard 
upon the mizzenmast, which should have succeeded to the title, never did so, but 
remains a ‘‘crojack” or “‘ crossjack” yard, and never had a sail on it until about forty 
years ago, when a Yankee captain set what he called a crojack 
or mizzen-course upon it. But old English skippers only shook 
their heads when they saw one, and knew the ship ten miles off 
for a d——d Yankee. 

The clipper-ship of to-day carries so many masts, and so 
many kinds of yards upon them, that they have almost lost 
their identity, and, like the streets in an American city, have 
numbers instead of names, so that a man may be ordered aloft 
upon No. 10 yard, 5th mast, ete. 

In nearly all old lateeners the “‘ trinchetto” or foremast rakes 
forward almost as much as in the Malay proa, and for the same 
reason, namely, that in this way it supports the yard and sail 
so as to give it the lifting qualities of a jib. But long after 
: ships ceased even to be luggers, and all necessity for this rake 
Crojack and Spanker, 1842. Was nast, a trace of it remained, a sort of fashion among old 

world skippers, who were never satisfied unless their foretop- 
gallant-mast looked down almost upon the figure-head. The old bowsprit, or “‘ bolt- 
sprit” (sprit sometimes kept in place by a bolt), was almost a fourth mast, and the sails 
carried below it, the sprit-sails, were by 
our old seamen valued as a means of 
retaining command over a ship by veer- 
ing her round before the wind in case of 
losing a foremast by shot or tempest. 

These square-sails were not only used 
before the wind, but on a wind, by top- 
ing up the yard, 
while the reef- 
points were ar- 
ranged diago- 
nally, so that 
when reefed the 

Reef-points of Sprit-sail. lower part of the 

sail was narrow- 
er than the upper; and the lowest sail, or sprit-sail proper, had holes in each corner to 
allow the water caught by the sail as the ship plunged to escape instead of splitting it. 

Until within the last fifty years, the square-sails, stay-sails, and jibs of a full-rigged 
ship were, sail for sail, pretty much as shown in the next two diagrams, which go back 
quite a hundred years. 
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Sprit-sail. 





Stay-suils and Jibs, 1780. 


Square-sails, 1780. 


There were thirty sails all told. (Note the number, three tens.) It was under these 
sails that England’s line-of-battle was formed, and her ships handled, by men like 
Benbow, Anson, Rodney, Howe, Hawke, Jervis, Nelson, and Collingwood; while of 
English cruising frigates and sloops we could say then what we hardly can now, name- 
ly, that nothing afloat could overtake or get away fromthem. This was especially the 
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the forest pine. As good spars became 
scarce, the art of mast-making grew, un- 
til it reached perfection in the mainmast 
of a line-of-battle ship, built up of many 


case with those English frigates captured 
from the French, or built upon their mod- 
els of that time. I have therefore given a 
drawing to scale of the principal sails and 
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French Corvette, 1787. 


gear of one of those old French corvettes as 
a good type of fast cruiser and sea-keeper 
of 1785. The rig of this corvette, with her 
three-storied masts, tops, caps, and cross- 
trees, is a long step from the simple three- 
masted xebecs and feluccas; but the polac- 
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Polacca-rigged Bark. 


ca, or pole rig, often still seen in Mediter- 
ranean ports, forms a link in the chain. 
In general arrangement cf sail this 
polacca is not unlike the old Genoese car- 
rack which brought the wine and silks of 
the South to the ‘‘South Hams” of Eng- 
land in the fifteenth century—ships with 
long pole masts of a date when large pines 
were plenty. The lateen-yard is of two 
taper spars fished together, because the 
strength of a spar lies in the outside cir- 
cles of wood. But the polacca’s masts are 
in one piece, the natural form and size of 


pieces hooped together thus. 
Most big masts, and yards 
too, are tubes of iron now. 
One cannot help being 
struck in this Genoese car- 
rack by the audacity of the 
little candlestick arrange- 
ment of mast and top at 
the end of her bowsprit. 


Section of 
Line-of-battle 
Ship’s Mast at 

Deck. 





Genoese Carrack, 1500. 


Such a mast is seen in pictures of ships of 
a later date. The seamanship of these old 
Genoese shipmen must have been taxed 
to carry safely this strange little mast 
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across the Bay of Biscay. As one of these 
richly laden, richly carved carracks came 
rolling up channel, a good lookout was 
no doubt kept from her roundtops for 
a very different type of pole-masted 
ship—the heavy, Norman-built chasse- 
marée, a vessel which is with us to-day 
pretty much as she must have been in 
the twelfth century, her square, lofty 
bow rising sharply, as though to face 
a sea, rather than for passage before the 
wind in fine weather, still with some 
trace of the lateen rig about her, in 
the heavily fished yards, high - peaked 

















Norman Chasse-marée (about 100 Tons). 


sails, and foremast close to her stem. 
A ‘‘bonnet-piece” is laced upon the foot 
of her foresail, which is removed in bad 
weather instead of reefing, so lessening 
the mass of rolled-up wet canvas, which 
when struck by a sea is apt to split 
the sail. Every day these Norman lug- 
gers get scarcer, replaced by the handier 
ketch rig, and the ponderous hull of one 
is often seen which has had her foremast 
moved further aft, and mizzen a little for- 
ward, and so been roughly refitted as a 
ketch. These vessels bring across the 
English Channel many of the commoner 
sorts of vegetables, and are able to earn 
enough with such cargoes to return home 
—usually with ballast of old brickbats or 
other heavy refuse. But when at her best, 
with ten or fifteen men to handle her, it 
took a smart vessel to overtake or escape 
from Chasse-marée in a breeze. 

Upon the English coast, nearly opposite 
the ports these vessels hail from, is a little 
fleet of some eight or ten fishing-boats 
nestled together under Beer Head, a type 
of early ship not unlike the chasse-marée, 
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very fast boats, but from the character of 
the sails requiring care and skill to han- 
dle.. In place of bowline, a small spar 
like a clothes prop, called a “‘ fore-girt,” is 
used to twig out the weather edge of the 
sail, while, as in the old ships, the fore-tack 
goes toa bumpkin. They carry no bow- 
sprit, the foresail, like a lateen-sail, taking 
the place of a foresail and jib. These are 
sharp-bottomed open boats, used for traw]- 
ing, drift-nets, and line fishing, and are 
run broadside on to the steep wall of beach 
at Beer. When there is a sea on the sails 
are kept up, and hauled to windward, to 
press the boat inward, while her crew toss 
out the big stone ballast before hauling 
her up. Like nearly all English boats, 
they are clinker or clinch built. 

It is noteworthy that of ‘‘carvel” or 
smooth-built English fishing-boats the 





Beer-Head Fishing-boat, Devon. 


Brixham trawlers were among the first. 
But these cutters have much in common 
with some French cutters which will be 
spoken of in another place. As long ago 
as the time of the Armada, the Brixham 
trawler was mentioned as a fast vessel, 
suitable for carrying news. It was the 
Brixham men who first taught the North 
Sea fishermen deep-sea trawling, and I sus- 
pect they learned it from the French. As 
showing the size of clinch-built vessels 
with us years ago, I may mention that not 
six miles from Beer I had a boat-builder 
working with me who used a hammer 
which had been in his 
family for three genera- 
tions at least, and which 
had driven the nails of 
a clinch-built ship of a 
hundred tons. This old 
tool weighed five or six 
pounds, and had a hole 
in the tail rather over 
half an inch square, for pushing on the 
washers or “roves,” and breaking off the 
ends of the iron nails before riveting them ; 





Old Hammer used by 
a Beer Boat-builder. 
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somewhat such a hammer as the vikings 
must have used about their galleys. 

As I just said, English boats are mostly 
clinch-built, while the French, Italian, 
Spanish, and even many of those of Hol- 
land, are not. This would not be surpris- 
ing if England’s boats were the only ones 
that landed or were kept upon open beach- 
es; but this is not so. Clinch work is 
lighter and stronger for small boats than 
the carvel, the outer skin giving nearly as 
much strength as the ribs, which are most 
of them steamed in and fitted after the 
boat is planked. The form of a clinch- 
built boat depends more upon the eye of 
the builder as plank by plank the boat 
unfolds from the keel than upon lines laid 
off beforehand. Indeed, experienced build- 





First Stage of Clinch-built Boat on the Stocks. 


ers can finish the planking of a boat with- 
out putting a single mould or pattern 
into her. On the other hand, in the car- 
vel work every frame or timber is cut 
out from patterns, and sometimes not set 
up in place until all are ready. It was 
with a view to this kind of boat-build- 
ing that about twenty years ago some 
Americans started a company in London 
for boat-building by machinery ; but it 
came to nothing, as it was found that most 
English customers require the basket-like, 
tough, clinch-built boats, which could be 
planked and riveted together by hand as 
fast as in any other way. In the United 
States, as upon the Continent, clinch-built 
boats are seldom used. And so, owing to 
“insular prejudices,” etc., this company 
wound itself up, 
and when a lot of 
strong boats to go 
Arab-shooting in are 
wanted, orders have 
to be sent to boat- 
builders all round 
the country, which 
of course is very sad 
and unprogressive. 
But drifting south 
in this digression 
==... about boat-building 
Dahabeeyah of the Nile. among the dahabee- 
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yahs of the Nile, these long pinions, suited 
for catching every breath of air above a 
river-bank, remind me that I have not 
said enough about the extreme value of a. 
high-peaked sail, es- 
pecially in steady 
winds. No doubt 
wherever sails of 
this type are found 
dependable leading 
winds are the rule. 
But when these long 
pinions are clipped, 
and yards and gafts 
grow short, like the 
stumpy guillemot wing of the Dutchman, 
such wings are seen oftenest beating dead 
to windward. 





Dutch Sloop. 





An instance of this may be seen with- 
out going so far north as Holland, in the 
craft of the northern ports of the Adriatic, 





Coaster, North Adriatic. 


which are nearly all of the clipt lateen or 
else lugger type, so that these two boats, 
one an ordinary Jersey fisherman and 
the other a vessel belonging to the little 
port of Rimini, have really more in com- 
mon than with the two-masted lateener. 
These luggers of the Adriatic are splendid 
models, with handsome elliptical sterns, 
rather of the wherry type, the rudder all 
outside. They rise well forward, with a. 
springy sheer and rather swan-like bow,, 
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Two-masted Lateen Rig. 


more elegant, but reminding one of the 
big Norman luggers. Nothing, in fact, 
can speak plainer of hard winds and short 
heavy seas than the build and sails of 
these boats. The cautious Dutchman in 
his sloop is, however, the only boatman 
quite content to entirely give up the ad- 
vantage of a peak of some kind to his sail, 
choosing for pattern the wing of a diver 
rather than that of the tern or swallow. 
This may be for want of sea-room, or for 
working under sail among buildings, and 
up the streets of his towns. Both Eng- 
lish and French men, in their cutters and 
luggers, have always retained as much of 
the valuable lateen peak as possible. This 
is well seen in one of the oldest forms of 
cutter still found at Rochelle. These ves- 





Cutter of Rochelle, West France. 
Thirty Tons. 


sels, though they carry a topsail, are pole- 
masted, and the enormous size and low 
position of the jaws of her gaff remind one 
very much of the sprit of a Thames barge. 
This is an exaggerated type of other cut- 
ters in some northern French ports, while 
the Brixham trawler of some years ago 
had many points in common with her. 
The trawl-nets of Rochelle are unlike the 
English or those of northern France, the 
net being simply an oblong bag open only 
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at the mouth, and in place of iron “‘ trawl- 
heads,” or runners at the ends of the beam, 
a pair of large stones, about the size and 
shape of an American cheese, are linked 
to the ends of the beam, literally stone 
‘“trawl-heads.” 

A very different and now quite extinct 
form of early cutter is the old English 
packet, revenue cruiser, and dispatch-boat 
of Nelson’s day. Her rig is that of the 
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English Cutter of Nelson’s Time. 


old Margate hoy, the Leith sloop, and Eng- 
lish Channel packet-boat that Turner has 
shown us ‘‘coming in” in his Calais pier. 

These old cutters were mostly clinch- 
built up to the deck, and the topmast was 
stepped abaft the mast-head. How it stood 
the strain of the great square topsail is a 
mystery. Perhaps the raking aft of the 
mainmast may have had something to do 
with this position of the topmast. In all 
old ships the mast-heads and heels, or 
doublings, were shorter than they are now, 
and topmasts must have been almost al- 
ways struck in bad weather or lost. 

One feature in the English cutter has 





Racing Cutter with Eighty Tons of Lead on Keel. 
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always been her draught of water aft, or 
a deep heel. ‘This is still the character of 
a modern racing cutter, which with her 
deep leaden keel is in model little more 
than an axe blade 
set on edge. Of 
course such vessels 
do not rise at a sea, 
but go through it 
like a fly-wheel of 
eighty tons weight. 
It was formerly said 
of horse-racing that 
it improved the 
breed of English 
horses, and of yacht- 
racing that it led 
to improvements in 
naval architecture. 

Of late this has 
certainly not been 
the case with either 
sport, for our racers. - 
aregoodfornothing . 
else, and our yachts 
up to a certain size 
are mere sailing-ma- 
chines. I say up to 
a certain size, because there is a point at 
which excessive draught of water acts as 
a check upon the use of lead and lever- 
age, so that very large yachts must still 
be built with some kind of ship-shape form 
about them. 

Some years ago, when the New York 
pilot-boat (for she was nothing more) the 
America came to England and beat our 
best yachts, there was one man who seem- 
ed to thoroughly understand the situa- 
tion, and this was Mr. Weld, of Lullworth 
Castle, a first-rate amateur yachtsman and 
builder, He soon made alterations in his 
yacht, the Alarm, which enabled her to 
meet the new-comer. My old friend Mr. 
John Nichols was Mr. Weld’s sailing-mas- 
ter, and chancing one day to be looking 
over some prints of the lines of old French 
war ships, said: ‘‘ Why, here is exactly 
the Alarm’s middle section! Squire Weld 
must have seen this book.” I mention 
this merely to show how far advanced 
naval architecture was in France a hun- 
dred years ago, for very few men know 
a good sailing model better than that old 
yachtsman Captain John Nichols, the 
longest-headed man in Southampton. 

But to give the yachts and their wings 
their due, I believe it would be hard to 
find a finer instance of efficient fore-and- 
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aft sail-power, with every inch doing its 
work, than is shown in this portrait of 
the schooner Henrietta, winner from two 
other schooners of a race from New York 





The Henrietta. 


to Cowes Roads, the distance, some 3000 
miles, being sailed in fourteen days. 

These American schooners owed much 
of their speed and success to the wonder- 
ful fit and cut of their sails, for which the 
New York river craft and coasters were 
remarkable, and I believe that the New 
York sail-makers owed this knack of mak- 
ing sails set flat to their Dutch and Swed- 
ish ancestors, every inch of whose low, 
stumpy canvas was and is always set to 
the greatest advantage. This yacht Hen- 
rietta, like the America, was simply a 
glorified New York pilot-boat, a class of 
little schooners built expressly for speed, 
and cruising in all weathers in the Atlan- 
tic. Our Liverpool pilot-boats, which 
work in St. George’s Channel, are a class 
of schooners not un- 
like the New York 
boats, but built to meet 
\ shorter seas. 

\ It is to the Americans 
\ that we are indebted 
for the centre-board or 
Una-boat—a sort 
of skimming-dish 
that has produced 
a large crop of 
second-rate ama- 
teur boat sailers; 






American Centre-board Boat. 
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in fact, these boats are so handy in smooth 
shallow water that they may be called the 
landlubber’s boat. Here is another and 
much older type of smooth-water craft, 
the Norfolk wher- 
ry. Hersingle high- 
peaked sail looks as 
though it may have 
been once a lateen- 
sail, which is indeed 
a favorite sail for 
pleasure-boats upon 
the Norfolk Broads. 
= — These wherries, 
some of which are 
of thirty or forty 
tons, have the mast 
weighted at the heel, and arranged so that 
it can be lowered like a steam-boat’s fun- 
nel in passing a bridge. Among the old 
wherries or passage-boats the Portsmouth 
and Ryde wher- 
ry, the gondola of 
Spithead, still con- 
trives to hold her 
own, and ply for 
hire from the 
common hards of 
Portsmouth and 
Southampton. 

It is the same 
old sea cab that 
tended our fleet day and night, winter and 
summer, out among the short punishing 
seas and tide-rips of Spithead in Nelson’s 
time, while before steam the larger Ryde 
wherries worked the ferry between the 
main and the Isle of Wight. 

For all sound good qualities no boats 
exceed them. The masts being short, the 
long sprit has only to be taken out, and 
with the mainsail rolled up, and her fore- 
sail and mizzen all inboard, the boat is 
under storm canvas at once, yet still well 
under command. When the sprit is down 
the low mast makes a wherry extremely 
handy for going-alongside a man-of-war 
with her projecting boats and booms. 
Besides sailing well, the wherry rows 
splendidly, and built of oak and copper- 
fastened, she is nearly imperishable, de- 
scending from generation to generation 
of watermen. Though I have lived among 
these boats for years, I never saw a new 
one, or one that was thought past work. 

The model of the wherry is rather like 
that of a Scotch herring skiff, and one 
of these skiffs chancing somehow to 
wander south among the Southampton 





Norfoik Wherry. 
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Portsmouth Wherry. 
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watermen, was at once recognized by them, 
and rigged as a wherry, and was found to 
sail as well as the best wherry of her 
length. 

The sprit-sail is essentially the sail of 
the Dutch and English, for though the 
Turks have a ves- 
sel which carries 
a sprit, if is not 
used, as in our 
Thames bargeand 
wherry, to gain a 
lofty peak with a 
short mast, but to 
extend the head 
ofakind ofsquare 
fore-and-aft sail. 
T have never seen 
the rig, but believe the vessel is called a 
Turkish caique. 

The Thames sailing barge, with all her 
bright color, dates back, like the wherry, 
for centuries, and is really a very flourish- 
ing old world craft indeed, and spite of 
steam-lighters, tugs, ete., is still found 
economically well adapted for the car- 
riage of bricks, manure, straw, hay, etc., 
and for the winding navigation of the 
lower Thames. Her small draught of 
water enables her to work her way close 
inshore, and take advantage of every 
eddy, and this, with the splendid set of 
her perfectly wind-tight sails, dressed 
with ochre and fish oil, and power of hold- 
ing her way as she shoots up in the wind 





Turkish Sprit-sail. 





London Barge, or Dumpy. 


in tacking, makes it a hard matter for a 
fast-sailing boat to hold her own with one. 
The sail of a Thames barge, owing to the 
fixed position of the head, cannot be re- 
duced by reefing beyond one row of reef- 
points, tied up at times to allow a load of 
straw to be carried. This is one drawback 
of a large sprit-sail, which, as the wind in- 
creases, instead of being reefed, is gathered 
back foot by foot by brails. 


SEA WINGS. 





London Barge, Mainsail brailed in. 


The barge’s tiny mizzenmast is stepped 
upon the rudder-head, and the mizzen- 
sheet made fast to the after-end of the 
broad rudder, so that this little mizzen is 
really a second rudder in the air, acting 
in unison with the one below. I can nev- 
er see one of these great sailing barges in 
an upper reach of the Thames or Medway 
without admiration and respect for the 
ingenuity which contrived a vessel that, 
with a draught of some three feet, can, 
handled by two men, carry sixty or sev- 
enty tons of bricks or coal to where she 
lies, far up among the fresh-water weeds 
and lilies; with all that tangle of rope, 
mast, and brown sail now flat upon her 
deck, yet so easily raised or lowered as she 
passed a bridge; and with scarce any free- 
‘board, and no hold of the water below, yet 
able with her great lee-boards to hold a 
fine wind, or turn in her length, and make 
long sea-voyages far out round stormy 
headlands, almost out of sight of land. 

In truth, if the shipping of the Middle 
Ages was as well found and fitted for its 
work as this London barge, naval archi- 
tecture was not far behind that of the 
land. And yet one is asked to accept 
something like this quaint heraldic device 
as a portrait of a sea- 
going ship of the thir- 
teenth century. 

Until the introduction 
of steam, nothing con- 
nected with the sea was 
ever disposed to advance 
in a rapid or striding 
way, and it is most unlikely that sailing 
vessels leaped, so to speak, in two hun- 
dred years from this curious old manu- 
seript and nondescript craft to ships like 
the Genoese carrack and others of the fif- 
teenth century. It is true that Southern 
seamen were very likely rather in ad- 
vance of the Normans, but I suspect that 





Sailing Ship of the 
Thirteenth Century. 
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we need not go farther back than the 
present single square-sailed craft of Nor- 
way for a true picture of the small square- 
sailed ship of the thirteenth century. I 
regret not being 
able at present to 
give a better idea of 
this vessel. They 
sail wonderfully 
well, and English 
yachtsmen who 
have met them ina 
seaway have found 
them hard to beat. 

I mentioned be- 
fore that the Chi- 
nese, besides their fair-wind or monsoon 
trading junk, know how to build fast wea- 
therly sailing craft, 
like this piratical 
junk and the smug- 
gling craft below 
it. Now we have 
been always told 
that the Chinese 
are, or were until 
quite lately, ex- 
actly where they 
were in all things a 
thousand yearsago. 
Therefore these vessels may be taken as 
fair representative types of the naval ar- 
chitecture and sail-power among the bar- 





Norway Boat. 





Chinese Pirate Junk, 





Chinese Smuggler. 


barians of northeast Asia much earlier 
than the thirteenth century. An Arab 
dhow is another 
ship representing 
splendid sail-pow- 
er, combined with 
a hull the lines of 
which agree pret- 
ty much with- 
the ‘‘ wave-line 
theory” that was 
fussed over and said to have been discoy- 
ered by naval architects some thirty years 





Arab Dhow. 
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back, but which is common to a number 
of outlandish old world craft. Like the 
Chinese, the Arab himself of to-day and all 
his belongings is the Arab of a thousand 
years past, and I believe that in one of 
these dhows we see pretty much the ship, 
only smaller, in which St. Paul was 
wrecked. 

Like many old lateeners, these vessels 
are sharp and low forward, and high aft, 
so that it is possible that when the four 
anchors were cast out of the stern, they 
really rode the ship stern to the sea and 
bow to the shore, ready for the final rush 
landward when daylight came. There is 
especial mention that the rudder was triced 
up or secured, for they ‘‘ loosed the rudder 
bands, and hoised up the mainsail to the 
wind,” ‘“‘and falling into a place where 
two seas met, they ran the ship aground.” 

Owing to being nearly entirely cut off 
from the world’s broad highway, craft 
upon many of the large Italian lakes are 








Italian Lake Craft. 


of a very early type, the rudder retaining 
the form of a simple steering oar slung 
loosely over one quarter, or to the head of 
the stern-post. 

An early modification of this rudder 
occurs in boats which, though much of the 
same general type, are, in navigating the 
Rhine, brought into direct communica- 

tion with sea-go- 

——— ingeraft. Insuch 

CS f oigs a boats, though the 
tiller still extends 
aft beyond the 





Lake Constance Rudder. 


rudder-head, the 
rudder itself is ei- 
ther hung by pin- 
tals or hinges to 
the stern-post, or 
passes through the overhang of the after- 
end of the boat or counter. The Ital- 
ian word ‘‘timone,” the helm of a ship, 
means also the pole of a carriage and the 
beam of a plough, and the old sea term 


‘ Rhine Barge Rudder. 
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‘‘timoneer,” or steersman, is of course de- 
rived from this word, which is also used 
by the Italians in this sense to distin- 
guish the wheeler, or horse upon which 
the actual steering of a carriage depends, 
from the leaders. The following passage 
from Faleoner’s ‘‘Shipwreck” shows how 
this word was used in his time: 


““Starboard again! the watchful pilot cries. 
‘Starboard!’ the obedient timoneer replies.” 


The Italians and Spaniards have, in 
fact, no word, I think, which expresses 
the rudder as distinct from its tiller, the 
old word “‘ rother,” so spelled by us as late 
as 1678, and tiller,evidently being of Teu- 
tonic origin, while the sea term ‘‘helms- 
a-lee,” used in tacking ship, and meaning 
that the rudder itself is to windward when 
the tiller is put over or down to leeward, 
would be nonsense if one word stood for 
both rudder and tiller. 

In these primitive lake boats we have 
also a very early form of square- sail, 
slung so that it can be dropped instantly 
when struck by a gust from between the 
mountains, but which, like most sails used 
for inland navigation, has a great hoist, 
and is very square aloft. These sails are 
divided down the centre, the mast being 
so arranged that it can be rapidly lowered 
forward, not aft, in a squall before the 
wind. 

The way these sails are attached to the 
yard throws a light, I think, upon the old 
word ‘‘robands,” the name of the short 
tyers formerly used to secure a square-sail 
to its yard. 

In these boats the sail hangs to the 
yard upon a series of bands or loops made 
in the head of the sail, through which the 
yard passes. A 
handy plan, no 
doubt, in inland 
navigation, where 
a sail left per- 
manently bent, 
would be a strong 
temptation to the 
first poor peasant 
that might board 
a boat in the ab- 
sence of her owner—that sacred feeling 
about robbing a vessel of her tackling 
not often extending far above high salt- 
water mark. Like all very early types, 
these lake boats are much higher aft than 
forward, having a look about them of 
the coot and some other diving water- 
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Lake Boat without Sail. The Coot. 

birds in the way they sit upon the water. 
Poetical writers about the sea are fond 
of dwelling upon the viking and his in- 
fluence in early English naval history. 
But though the personal of England’s 
navy, no doubt, owed much to these 
hardy Northern boatmen (for they were 
little more), all the earliest and more im- 
portant material improvements in na- 
val construction came from Southern na- 
tions; and when cannon began to super- 
sede older weapons in Henry Highth’s 
time, he at once called in the assistance of 
Italian shipwrights to help him build that 
fleet of small ships which was destined, 
under his successors, after repelling the 
powerful attack of Spain upon our coasts, 
to make England mistress of the sea for 
many years. The fact is, these hardy 
Norsemen were as far behind the archi- 
tects of the South in matters naval as 
their rude wooden structures on land were 
below the fortified cities, castles, and 
dwellings of the inhabitants of Italy, 
Greece, or Spain, 
who were indeed 
the earliest civil- 
ized rulers of the 
waves. Among 
the interesting col- 
lection of models 
in the ancient ar- 
senalat Veniceisa 
splendid sixteen th- 
century model 
upon a large scale 
of a three-masted 
lateener, mounting 
many guns,includ- 
ing of course some 
well-arranged bow 
chasers. She is 
fitted with regu- 
= lar banks of oars, 
and though in 
this comparative- 
ly large vessel the 
masts are stayed 
with stout stand- 
ing rigging, like a 
modern ship, yet 
each shroud is fit- 
ted with a movable 





Movable Toggle-pin above 
the Dead-eye on a Venetian 
Three-masted Lateen of the 
Sixteenth Century. 
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toggle or oaken pin above the dead- 
eye, by knocking out which her rig- 
ging could easily be cast adrift in case 
of its being desirable to have recourse 
to oars in chasing dead to windward. 
These are small matters, but they 
show how far advanced in resource these 
early shipmen were. 

I may here remark, while speaking of 
dead-eyes, that the word was originally 
written ‘‘dead-men-eyes.” 

In craft plying among the Venetian la- 
goons the rudder is so arranged that it 





Venetian Craft with Rudder below the Keel. 


acts, when lowered in deep water, very 
much like a centre-board, the form of the 
hull and position of the after-canvas caus- 
ing its action to coincide nearly with the 
centre of effort of the boat’s sails. These 
deep curved rudders, which much resem- 
ble those of the Yorkshire cobles, are hung 
with great care, and fitted with a purchase 
or tackle for hoisting them clear of the 
ground in shoal water; and the lagoon 
sailor, who no doubt often owed his safety 
in by-gone times to the light draught of 
these vessels, still keeps all the splendid 
iron-work about them not only weli oiled, 
but even brightly polished, while the rud- 
der-heads are lovingly enriched with cary- 
ing and pictures of patron saints, etc. 

So far as I can learn, there are no rec- 
ords of sails and rigging of any value 
earlier than the fifteenth or end of the 
fourteenth century, and we owe the little 
that we do know of shipping before that 
time to the work of the monks and nuns, 
who could not know much about a ship 
and her tackling, or got their ideas at sec- 
ond-hand; it is not surprising, therefore, 
especially when one sees the hash at times 
made of such subjects by modern land ar- 
tists, that their work should give us but a 
faint notion of the ships of Norman times. 
If we go back to Roman, Greek, or Egyp- 
tian art, the case is much the same, for 
though we can form a good idea of the 
look of any class of these people, there is 
no record of the rig, sails, or look of the 
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ships they sailed or fought, beyond some 
conventional odds and ends of their beaks 
and tails or poops upon coins. What sort 
of notion should we get of our four hun- 
dred feet of ocean steamers, or even of 
an Inflexible, from a contracted image 
of her upon a penny piece? And when, 
a thousand years hence, these vessels 
have all turned again to oxide of iron, 
and the photos of them faded away, less 
may perhaps be known of them than some 
of us know to-day of this old Brighton 
hoggy, or of the Itchen Ferry shrimper. 





oe 


Brighton Hoggy. 


Itchen Ferry Shrimper. 


With their high-peaked, boomless main- 
sail and wide foresail, both these boats 
have much in common with the lateen 
rig, but no lateener would take care of 
herself when struck by a squall as one 
of these boats will, the foresail, which is 
really the forepart of a lateen-sail, being 
easily eased by the sheet or lowered alto- 
gether, which is equal to two reefs less 
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sail at once. The 
little one-masted 
lateen-rigged boat 
shows how, I be- 
lieve, the idea 
must have first oc- 
curred to some old 
sail-maker of cut- 
ting the sail in the 
line of the mast, and giving the forepart a 
sheet of its own. 

The rig of the old Brighton boat is, I 
think, a very early rig among the men of 
the South Hams. She is not a true cutter, 
nor exactly a sloop. Her fore-stay and 
fore-tack go to a strong bumpkin some feet 
beyond her stem-head. This was made of 
oak or ash, and wide enough to stand 
upon, projecting in fact beyond her stem 
independently of the bowsprit proper, as 
the beak of a lateener does. She was al- 
most as wide as she was long, with a flat 
floor and great bilge-keels, clinch-built, 
and strong enough to take the sand among 
breakers upon a falling tide, so giving 
plenty of time for hauling her up. 

The Itchen boat is of the same rig, but 
smaller, and her bumpkin is of iron. She 
is half-decked and heavily ballasted, being 
used upon inland waters and never haul- 
edup. Ihave kept company with one of 
these: boats for the last fifteen years, and 
found her the most comfortable and hand- 
lest one-man craft I ever had to do with. 





Old Single-masted Lateener. 





Skiff of the Duck Pond. 


Chitar’s Cony Chair. 


HE daily newspaper is as absolute as a 
Legislature, and the only appeal against 

it lies to the tribunal of public opinion. Its 
especial function is to report the news, which 
seems to be a very simple and easy office. 
But the significance of a report depends very 
much upon what is called its coloring, and 
the reporter is the skilful artist who supplies 
color, The photographer is a reporter whose 
business it is to describe faces by the use of 
light. He does nothing himself but regulate 
the conditions of the sun’s action. But what 
extraordinary reports he submits! How often 
he gives the faithful outline, but no portrait! 
The fairest blonde smiles a brunette from the 


bewitched plate. The wondering spectator 
does not recognize his bosom-friend in the 
countenance upon which he gazes. Yet there 
are the lines as in the person, and the excel- 
lent photographer assures him that the sun 
cannot lie. 

The newspaper gives the outline of the 
fact, but the impression made upon the mind 
of the reader may be as far from the truth as 
the photograph from a likeness. Undoubt- 
edly the play was produced as the reporter 
says, the very persons took part whom he 
mentions by name, and the audience filled the 
house as he truthfully asserts. Here are half 
a dozen photo—that is to say, reports of the 
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game event in as many newspapers. The 
facts are certainly the same, but the reader 
gathers from one that a lovelier and more 
pathetic Ophelia was never seen, and from 
another that a more ludicrous travesty of a 
beautiful character could not be imagined. 
This is perhaps a mere difference of opinion, 
But the third newspaper assures him that the 
enthusiasm was indescribable, and the fourth 
that the coldness of the audience was un- 
speakably arctic. Is this also a difference of 
opinion ? 

The original newspaper was a_paper of 
news, a record of incident. Its aim was to 
state simply what had occurred, to hold the 
mirror up to nature, and to reflect events 
without distortion, But the newspaper of 
to-day is not such a mirror. Its object, like 
that of every other business enterprise, is to 
make money for its proprietor, but to achieve 
that pleasant result by taking a side or by 
not taking a side, by supporting a policy, or 
a party, or a sect, or a particular interest, or 
purpose. The temptation to adjust reports 
of news or statements of fact so as to pro- 
mote the special object of the newspaper is 
almost irresistible. The sectarian organ does 
not allow the interests of the sect to suffer 
by any want of glow in its narrative of sec- 
tarian movements, meetings, and action of 
every kind. The free-trade organ finds the 
protection meeting last evening to have been 
spiritless to the last degree, and the thread- 
bare arguments were droned forth feebly and 
fell perfectly flat upon listless ears. But in 
the protection organ the same meeting was 
animated by phenomenal enthusiasm, and the 
resistless arguments and self-evident truths 
thundered forth by eloquent orators fell like 
mighty trip-hammers upon the wretched and 
brittle assertions and so-called arguments of 
fantastic free-traders and pulverized them 
into their original nonsense. The bewildered 
reader concludes that there was a meeting, 
but he perceives that he knows nothing 
more. 

Reporting of news is thus made to give a 
blond or a brunette complexion to the face 
of facts, according to the preference of the 
photographer. He heightens and depresses 
the light as he chooses, and the likeness 
emerges accordingly. A famous orator makes 
a speech in which he mentions the name of his 
rival. The Daily Truthteller, which reports 
the speech, prefers the rival, and straightway 
it appears in the record that the tempest of 
acclamation with which his name was re- 
ceived was the most significant thing in the 
speech. But Newspaper No. 2, which great- 
ly prefers the orator himself, apprises us that 
the faint cheers which greeted the rival’s 
name must have been painfully depressing to 
his friends. Each paper is using every re- 
source at its command, especially its record 
of news, to serve its own side and advance 
the interests of its friends, and the remark “I 
saw it in the newspaper” has ceased to be 
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proof even of the fact, much less of its signifi- 
cance as shown by circumstances, 

This was illustrated recently by a letter 
from Canada describing the incidents of Mr. 
O’Brien’s visit to one of the Canadian cities. 
The story as told in some of the papers, whose 
ideal function is to hold the mirror up to na- 
ture, gave an impression of a tumult of de- 
lighted excitement and whirlwinds of popu- 
lar joy such as might have surrounded Ma- 
saniello in Naples, or Lafayette when he was 
welcomed to America in 1824. Whatever 
the readers sympathies may have been, the 
narrative showed a movement of the popular 
heart which was of the utmost significance, 
and of which her Majesty’s government could 
not wisely fail to take notice. Colonies are 
generally more warmly loyal even than the 
mother country, and the “uprising” of the 
sentiment of a colony against the home gov- 
ernment was an unmistakable sign of the ne- 
cessity of action. Doubt? But here it was 
recorded at length in the newspapers, and the 
newspaper is the impartial chronicle of the 
times. 3 

Yet a gentleman whose office in the city 
commanded the scene of the impressive dem- 
onstration, who had not been sent to “ write 
up” the incidents in order to promote some 
cause other than that of plain truth-telling, 
wrote an account of what he saw. The 
“surging multitude” of the reporters was 
some two or three hundred persons of the 
kind that any unusual incident readily assem- 
bles in a street, a crowd far smaller than one 
which the observer had seen a few days before 
gathered in the same place to hear a street 
band. The cheer was the feeblest that ever 
tried to rend the welkin. Half a dozen en- 
thusiasts shook hands with Mr. O’Brien, and 
one large lady was effusive in demonstrations 
of personal regard. This was the reception. 
The departure drew no crowd of adherents, 
but a group of unfriendly spectators groaned 
as Mr. O’Brien drove away. The central fact 
originally reported was the same: Mr. O’Brien 
came and went, But the fact was so decorated 
and distorted in a burst of rhetorical pyrotech- 
nics that the truth was utterly consumed. The 
newspaper was not a newspaper. Doubtless 
the account was read with ardent sympathy by 
thousands, and the truthful narrative would 
have been very tame. But the newspaper did 
not give the news. It gave, not the truth, but 
what its readers wanted the truth to be. 

Even the scriptures of the reporter there- 
fore must be read with incredulity and sus- 
pense of mind until we ascertain what the 
news really is. . And it is droll that in that 
case it is not the regularly organized machin- 
ery of the newspaper that gives it to us, but 
some chance observer whom the love of truth 
compels to undertake to do the work of the 
newspaper. This is an abuse of which the 
reader may justly complain. Whatever the 
party or the sympathy of the newspaper, and 
with whatever force it may editorially advo- 
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cate or oppose views and men, its readers are 
entitled to know the news, that is, to have a 
truthful report of the facts. The paper may 
make what use of the facts it can, but unless 
it deals with facts it merely confuses the public 
mind. Arguments drawn from immense en- 
thusiasm and universal approval are pointless 
if enthusiasm is not immense nor approval 
universal, and when a paper is proved to man- 
ufacture its facts, its arguments are useless, 


Tne Catholic cathedral upon Fifth Avenue 
in New York is a large and notable building, 
whatever may be its strict architectural char- 
acter and excellence. The Catholic Church 
buildings in this country are generally inef- 
fective imitations of foreign edifices, and have 
a certain cheap and tawdry air. But a great 
cathedral always open and accessible freely 
to everybody, a sanctuary of silence and med- 
itation and repose, except when 


“through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise,” 


is a building of the highest public service. 
Nothing impresses the American traveller in 
Italy more pleasantly and freshly than the 
churches, cool, still, spacious, with the service 
murmuring at some side altar, and the pea- 
sant or woman or child sitting quietly, or 
kneeling in devotion. It is a constant and 
soothing retreat from the hot and bustling 
activity of the street and city. It is a perpet- 
ual suggestion of the repose and exaltation 
of the religious life. It is the eternal witness 
of the omnipresence of divine grace and order, 
a symbol of the ceaseless and all-comprehend- 
ing embrace in which they hold the world. 
The Protestant and especially the Puritan 
spirit was hostile to symbolism, and striking 
at the image and the picture, at the crucifix 
and Christmas, it stripped the church build- 
ing of ornament and the church service of 
splendor. Seeing ecclesiastical magnificence 
blended with what it held to be paganism 
and sensualism, it felt that amid a gorgeous 
ritualism the central truth of Christianity was 
obscured; that those who worship must wor- 
ship not with glittering and resounding pomp, 
with shining vestment and obsequious genu- 
flection, but in spirit and in truth. Puritanism 
was the natural reaction against the Medicean 
Vatican and the tendency which, turning the 
basilica into the cathedral, had felt the re- 
naissance to be a siren voice wooing Christen- 
dom backward to the faith that fell with Pan. 
The Puritan meeting-house, which in the 
more sequestered parts of New England still 
lingers in the bare, unhandsome building, and 
which in the last generation was a mortifica- 
tion to the flesh in every form, was the sym- 
bol of the far extremity of that reaction. But 
the return movement began even while the 
Puritan ascendency was still supreme. Judge 
Sewell’s diary records his grief and horror at 
the prospect of the English service in Boston, 
and he groans in 1681 when the law prohib- 
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iting the observance of Christmas was repeal- 
ed. But he remarks, with grim satisfaction, 
four years after, ‘ The Body of the People pro- 
fane it, and blessed be God!” The reflux 
wave has now generally overspread the Puri- 
tan commonwealth of New England. The 
church, of whatever denomination, is now apt 
to be the prettiest building in the village or 
the town. The grounds around it are green 
and flowery and carefully kept. There are 
memorial windows of stained glass. Alas! 
there are even chimes in the tower. It is no 
longer possible to distinguish the sect by the 
plainness of the edifice. The religious chil- 
dren of John Wesley do not disdain a beauti- 
ful house in which to sing Charles Wesley’s 
beautiful hymns; and even the followers of 
George Fox, while still mindful of plain Jan- 
guage and of plain clothes, maintain the plain 
building with some alleviation of the angles, 
but with no least concession to a ritual. 

The erection of a Protestant cathedral in 
New York would mark the complete reaction. 
All that the genius of Michael Angelo did for 
the Roman Church in 8t. Peter's, the best 
genius of this time would do in the proposed 
cathedral for the Christian faith which does 
not accept the Vatican tradition and decrees, 
According to the admirable and eloquent 
manifesto of Bishop Potter, it would not be 
the cathedral of a sect, but a home of the 
Church universal as conceived by Protestant 
Christendom. Its open doors would welcome 
to its spacious fold for rest and thought and 
praise and prayer every man and woman and 
child whom the common faith of Christen- 
dom unites in one vast general assembly. 
Necessarily its distinctive service must be, as 
becomes such a temple, stately, impressive, 
sonorous, ritualistic, and therefore Anglican. 

But it should not be and would not be in 
any offensive sense sectarian as among Chris- 
tian denominations. Nor would it exclude 
any adherent of Rome, or any Jew or Gentile, 
who sought a sanctuary of religious reflection 
or spiritual elevation, Amid the roar of ma- 
terial activity it would bear witness to the 
supremacy and power of the unseen world. 
In the eager strife of interests that concern 
the body it would stand for the welfare of 
the soul. Perpetual monitor amid perishing 
humanity of the eternal life in man, it would. 
awaken and refresh and inspire that life in 
the community. 

There are those, and they are many, to whom 
the pomp of St. Peter’s on its most resplendent 
day is as dust and ashes, and whose spiritual 
life it does not help but hinder. There are 
those also who sing with Emerson: 

“TJ like a monk, I like a cowl, 

I love a prophet of the soul, 

And on my heart monastic aisles 

Fall like sweet strains or pensive smiles, 
Yet not for all his faith can see, 

Would I that cowled churchman be.” 


But none the less Emerson gladly went to 
church on Sunday, and no man could have 
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owned more earnestly than he that the great 
cathedral was a portal to the higher life of 
thousands and thousands of men. 


Ir is not surprising that English authors 
oceasionally complain that while their works 
seem to be very popular in the United States, 
they receive a very small honorarium even 
from the most honorable American publishers, 
The authors would understand the reason if 
they could see the many different issues of 
their works in this country. Each issue is a 
totally uncertain venture, and it is impossible 
for the publishers who are generously and 
honorably disposed toward the foreign au- 
thors to do more than remit a sum which is 
both an acknowledgment and a regret. It 
jg more than a year since the members of the 
committees of Congress heard the pleas of 
authors and publishers upon the subject of 
an international copyright. Nothing was 
done at the late session, but the question has 
not slept. There has been a great deal of re- 
flection and quiet discussion. The bill known 
as the Hawley bill is also known as the. au- 
thors’ bill, and the Chace bill is also known 
as the publishers’, or, more strictly, the manu- 
facturers’ bill. 

Senator Hawley introduced a bill which 
briefly and simply provided for granting to 
the foreign author in this country the copy- 
right which was granted to the American au- 
thor in the foreign country. This bill declared 
a principle, and left all details to be settled by 
legislation. Senator Chace’s bill granted copy- 
right upon certain conditions of the manutac- 
ture of the books in this country and the ex- 
clusion of all foreign-made copies. Both bills, 
however, secured copyright to the foreign au- 
thor. This was an important point. The 
authors largely represented in the Copyright 
Club were naturally disposed to assert their 
right to their own intellectual productions. 
But the Constitution of the United States 
briefly declares copyright to be a grant made 
to authors and inventors for a limited time 
and for a public. purpose. The abstract right 
of property in literary productions, and the 
consequent absolute and continued control 
of them, however sound in principle, is not 
acknowledged by the laws or by the public 
opinion either of Great Britain or of the 
United States, and in the present condition 
of the public mind would certainly not be ad- 
mitted. This was frankly conceded by Pro- 
fessor Huxley in the inquiry of the English 
Copyright Commission a few years since. 

It follows inevitably from the conceded situ- 
ation that there are but two courses open to 
authors: one is to institute a general agitation 
to enlighten and stimulate public opinion to 
the point of recognizing the right of the au- 
thor’s property in his book as in his house or 
his land, and to postpone legislation until that 
conversion shall be accomplished; the other 
is to waive the assertion of this right, and to 
secure at once such recognition of copyright 
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as is practicable in a way which would not 
necessarily obstruct further and fuller recog- 
nition. If, for instance, copyright for the for- 
eign author should be granted upon certain 
conditions of publication which would un- 
questionably abridge his complete choice of 
such conditions, would it not be worth while 
to acquiesce in the proposition as a first step 
toward a desirable result? Must the author’s 
uncompromising cry be “ Everything or no- 
thing ?” 

On the other hand, if the author, to secure 
so much that he desires, should yield some 
things which he deems his just rights, the 
manufacturer, in view of the concession, should 
also concede certain points which might be 
needlessly objectionable. The promise of the 
present situation seems to be that we are ap- 
proaching this willingness, The actual Amer- 
ican persons in interest are the author, the 
manufacturer, and the reader, A very im- 
portant person also is the legislator; but his 
action will be largely determined by the 
agreement. of the others. All these persons 
are naturally interested in the development 
of American literature, and they are conse- 
quently averse to promoting foreign literature 
in the country at the expense of our own. 
The printer, the stereotyper, the pressman, 
every branch of the book manufacture, is as 
much interested as the author in the prosper- 
ity ofa genuine Americanism which is greatly 
the product of a native literature. To this 
end he must be assumed to be patriotically 
willing to concede to the American author an 
equal opportunity with the English author by 
agreeing to recommend with him a fair and 
practicable scheme of international copyright. 

Tf, however, the author should insist that his 
abstract right shall be in every detail acknow- 
ledged and enforced by law, and the manufac- 
turer should insist, on his part, that every par- 
ticular which he holds to be advantageous to 
him shall be secured, the present situation, 
which is a disgrace and a serious injury to 
the country, must continue. The American is 
a lover of liberty, and therefore of justice and 
fair-play. But it is not justice and fair-play 
to maintain a condition of things which en- 
ables us to enjoy the benefit of the labor of 
others without paying them for it. That is 
especially something which is not American, 
and the promise of the situation lies in the dis- 
position to acommon understanding. Senator 
Hawley has stated his willingness to entertain 
the question of details of manufacture, if for 
no other reason than that his bill cannot be 
even considered without the discussion of that 
question. The manufacturers by favoring the 
general scheme of Senator Chace’s bill cease 
to regard the proposition of international copy- 
right as essentially hostile to their interests. 
What remains, then, but a frank council to 
harmonize details upon which differences may 
exist? The situation is, in fact, a waiver, with 
a common purpose of good understanding, and 
that is the most favorable situation for inter- 
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national copyright that has been ever known 
in this country. 

Henry Clay, Edward Everett, and other dis- 
tinguished American statesmen have been 
deeply interested in the question, but the con- 
flict of interest was too powerful to permit ac- 
tion, A sagacious Secretary of State listened 
attentively to the urgent representations of a 
friend of the project, and then said to him, ur- 
banely, “There seems to be some difference 
of opinion, but if you would bring the parties 
to an agreement, the way to definite action 
would seem to be quite clear.” The friend 
of the project thanked him warmly, and hast- 
ened to secure the agreement. But it was 
supposed that he did not immediately suc- 
ceed. His labors, however, were not lost, and 
it is by no means impossible that the agree- 
ment may soon be reported. The fact that it 
is impossible for the American publisher to 
pay to the English author the former large 
honorarium is regarded with as much disfavor 
by the American author as by his English bro- 
ther. It is a common misfortune. But the 
discredit is all our own. With good temper 
and a sincere desire to take a first sure step 
forward, the prospect is certainly most en- 
couraging, 


WueEn Goldsmith sang, 


“Princes and lords may flourish or may fade; 
A breath can make them as a breath has made,” 


he moralized upon the transitory nature of 
human grandeur. A. recent incident in New 
York pointed the same moral. Mr, O’Brien 
came to the city as the hero who had arraign- 
ed the Governor-General of Canada before 
Canadian public opinion. He was invited to 
be the guest of honor at a huge open-air popu- 
lar demonstration in the city to show the uni- 
versal approval of American public opinion of 
“the cause of Ireland,” which he was held to 
represent. There was a vast assemblage which 
gathered, full of enthusiasm for him and eager 
to salute him. There were music and banners 
and torches, and heaving excitement and an- 
ticipation. Everything was ready for Mr. 
O’Brien, but Mr. O’Brien did not appear. It 
was whispered that he would not appear, that 
there were reasons which made it unwise and 
impossible for him, with due regard to the 
purpose of his voyage to America, to appear 
at the meeting. In a moment the feeling of 
the great multitude was reversed. Groans, 
shouts, curses of the renegade, the coward, 
the false Irishman, rent the air. The ora- 
tors denounced him and his counsellors, and 
the immense demonstration to honor Mr. 
O’Brien was instantly transformed into a 
demonstration of contempt and animosity for 
Mr. O’Brien. A breath unmakes them “as a 
breath has made.” 

It is the applause of such a crowd which 
many conspicuous men devote their lives and 
labors to win, It is their condemnation which 
many and often good men fear, The evening 
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and the meeting were an impressive lesson 
in the nature of popularity. Mr. O’Brien was 
perfectly consistent and correct in his conduct. 
He is a devoted friend of home rule for Ire- 
land. It may or it may not be a desirable 
ohject. None the less it is his object. He 
came to this country to promote it, and not to 
promote other objects which may be equally 
good. Now the chief allegation against Irish 
home rule is that it is a cause of false pre- 
tences; that while professing to seek home 
rule, or what we in America call local govern- 
ment, it really aims at state confiscation of the 
land and at dissolution of the British Empire 
by assassination and crime. The conduct of 
the leaders of the cause is jealously watched, 
and every act of theirs is misrepresented and 
belied by hostile papers and orators. Fideli- 
ty to their cause requires the strictest. cireum- 
spection and care not to identify themselves 
with movements that demand explanations 
which cannot satisfy. 

In New York the friends of the national- 
ization of land proposed the O’Brien demon- 
stration, and selected for their chairman a 
man who had presided at a recent meeting ad- 
dressed by a dynamiter. To this Mr. O’Brien 
properly objected as necessarily injurious to 
his cause. But, beyond this, the demonstra- 
tion proposed to defy the Vatican, while Mr. 
O’Brien is a devout Catholic, and to declare 
that the cause of Ireland is not the home rule 
for which Mr. O’Brien contends, but the repeal 
of laws that make land private property, 
which is not Mr. O’Brien’s aim, Moreover, 
the object of the demonstration was te propa- 
gate this doctrine, and to use Mr. O’Brien as 
a stalking-horse for that purpose. He could 
not honorably come, and he staid away. 

The vehement denunciation of him was 
ludicrously unreasonable. It signified that 
if he judged for himself what his cause was, 
he was a poltroon, and if he did not agree 
that it was what it was not, be was a renegade. 
The moral improvement of such an incident 
seeins to be that the applause of such an as- 
sembly is not a prize worth working very 
hard to obtain, and that its disapproval is not 
a doom which need disturb a sensible man. 
The sympathy and approval and support of 
honest and intelligent people must be the 
strongest encouragement to a public man, 
But the angry roar of a crowd because he 
does not echo its opinions or flatter its preju- 
dices will not shake the clear conviction of a 
man of steadfast mind. It is, of course, per- 
fectly easy to be a Vicar of Bray. Buta Vicar 
of Bray is a langhing-stock, and the name of 
his cure classifies him unmistakably. 

Carlyle and other caustic social philoso- 
phers decry government by tale or count in- 
stead of weight. Why should the rule of a 
hundred fools, they ask, be thought better 
than that of one wise man? The answer is 
that it is not thought to be better. Nobody 
supposes that a crowd is wiser than the wisest 
man in it. But as there has never been any 
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practicable method of ascertaining the wisest 
man in a multitude, the best plan which ex- 
perience has provided is government by the 
average wisdom. To leave the decision to 
the individual, results not in the selection of 
the wisest and best, but of the strongest. 
Marat or Robespierre may flatter and delude 
the multitude. But the multitude does not 
prefer deception, and denounces its deceiver 
when he is exposed. The rule of the ma- 
jority, however, although practically the best 
rule, has its perils, and among them is the 
tendency to destroy its excellence by flattery 
and servility. This is the crime of the dema- 
gogue. The pander to popular passion and 
prejudice is the deadly enemy of liberty and 
the commonwealth. The demagogue is not 
only contemptible, he is dangerous; and he is 
dangerous because he tampers with the main- 
spring of social order in a free country. 

An American demagogue’s servility to the 
majority is as base as the crawling sycophancy 
of a Siamese courtier. Mr. O’Brien’s refusal 
to receive under false pretences the applause 
of a great crowd was a lesson to be heeded, 
even if it were not a lesson greatly needed. 
It is not the man who despises servility and 
who defies a mob who distrusts the people. 
When the hostile crowd tried to storm Wen- 
dell Phillips into silence he pointed to the 
reporters, and said, ‘“ Here I speak to millions.” 
He scorned the tyrannical mob trying to gag 
him, but he reposed with perfect confidence 
upon the people. Even when the people them- 
selves disapproved, he said, with the soldier to 
General Thomas at Lookout Mountain, “ Give 
them time, General—give them time.” 

That is the true democratic spirit. Confi- 
dence in democracy means faith in the sound 
brain and the good heart of the people, which 
in the long-run respond to reason and right 
feeling. i 

Waen the British army marched out of 
New York in 1783 the New-Yorkers who 
watched their departure, and who saw the 
British flag lowered from a supremacy which 
in New York it would never hold again, 
hardly thought that in a little more than a 
century from that time the Jubilee of the 
granddaughter of George the Third would be 
celebrated in the city by her subjects whose 
present homes are here, and celebrated with 
the warm sympathy of Americans. But that 
event will have occurred before these words 
are printed, 

The occasion will recall the American cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July in London, in 
which eminent Englishmen have often taken 
part; and in hoth celebrations there is one 
common thought. For whether America or 
England has more securely advanced the 
limits of liberty, there is no doubt that liberty, 
as understood both in America and England, 
is an English tradition. It is not only Amer- 
ican independence which the Fourth of July 
commemorates, nor only the advance of lib- 
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erty, but the development of English liberty 
—liberty, that is to say, under forms peculiar 
to the English race. The great muniments 
of freedom here as there are the same. Free- 
dom of speech and of the press, represent- 
ative government, trial by jury, the habeas 
corpus—they are the family jewels, the heir- 
looms; they go with the family name and 
language and tradition. 

It was the fact that the men of a hundred 
years ago were so largely of English blood 
that independent America began as a greater 
Britain upon a larger scene. The original 
American impulse was English. ‘God sifted 
three kingdoms” for the seed with which the 
new continent was planted. It is politically 
fashionable to sneer at England, but probably 
few intelligent Americans wish that the colo- 
nial planting had been French or German or 
Spanish rather than British. The story of 
our relation with England since the Revolu- 
tion, however, is not very friendly. The war 
of 1812, the border troubles, and the civil 
war did not illustrate fraternal feeling, and 
at the very moment of the Jubilee regard for 
the Irish voter in America produces a pro- 
digious disapproval of the English position 
upon the Irish question. 

There has been always a strong traditional 
anti-English feeling in the United States, de- 
rived from the Revolution, and fostered by 
British policy. John Quincy Adams cherish- 
ed it,and it constantly betrays itself in his 
writings. The feeling has never been uni- 
versal, but still general enough to make sneers 
at England and truculent defiance of Britain 
popular and effective political tricks. ‘ Brit- 
ish gold” has been always a convenient cry. 
The antislavery movement was denounced 
as a British agitation. The revenue-reform 
movement was stigmatized. as subsidized by 
British gold. Reform in the civil service has 
been ridiculed as an English scheme, although 
the truth is that the “spoils system” is the 
last lingering relic of monarchical privilege 
in the country, and the reformed system in 
England was aimed at aristocratic control of 
patronage. Another illustration of the gen- 
eral consciousness of an anti-English feeling 
in the country is the angry partisan assault 
upon political independence as an imitation 
of British indifference, as if to identify a tend- 
ency or a party or a person with England 
would discredit it fatally. 

But this procedure, however amusing it 
may be,is not very harmful. To say that a 
man whose arguments you cannot answer, and 
whose character you cannot successfully assail, 
is a supercilious snob and a flunky of the 
British aristocracy proves that you have lost 
your temper, but it proves nothing else. Plain- 
ly it does not prove that his views are unsound 
and his objects unpatriotic, and ‘to-allege that 
respectable Americans are bought with British 
gold is merely comical. A certain American 
jealousy and dislike of England are not to be 
denied, but there is something else also not to 
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be denied. It is that the great impulse of 
American life was derived from England, and 
that so long as it obeys that impulse America 
is safe, while its disappearance would leave a 
doubt and obscurity which no sagacity could 
pierce. The Horatian line could never be 
more fitly applied than to the Pilgrims fleeing 
from English intolerance, but not from the 
English tradition or spirit, Calum, non animum, 
mutant. Take from the beneficent American 
civilization which we see to-day the English 
impulse and tradition, and its glory would 
vanish; and if there are clouds that peer like 
thunder heads above the American horizon— 
clouds of social and political disturbance— 
their threatening crests do not arise from the 
white cliffs of Albion. 

The Jubilee of the Queen was a festival of 
sentiment. It has also another significance, 
for it marks the prosperity of the form under 
which the mother country has chosen to main- 
tain liberty. In England that form is rich 
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CORRESPONDENT suggests inquiry 

into a subject on which many others 
must have an opinion, or the materials for an 
opinion. “I believe,” he writes, “that our 
best readers, the most appreciative, the most 
sympathetic, are not among the critics of the 
press, nor among the rich (who might be idle, 
but usually are not, and have too many occu- 
pations to read), nor among our leading law- 
yers, but among our parsons and teachers 
(teachers in a large sense) and clerks, and the 
officers of our army and navy. It is a fact that 
literature, imaginative literature, is supported 
by men and women of limited incomes.” 

If this is all true, it would be interesting to 
know how many and what kind of books are 
read in the enforced leisure of ward-rooms 
and garrisons, and whether the army and 
navy take to the literature that kills time 
merely, or to the robuster sort which is the 
supposed extremity of desolate islands. In the 
mean while some phases of the wide-spread 
passion for literature in civil life which our 
correspondent touches are such as no one can 
ignore. We think it is particularly true that, 
in America at least, rich people read very lit- 
tle, and they have still less to do with making 
literary reputations. Their social pleasures, 
or duties, or cares—whichever they are—leave 
them no time, as our correspondent says, for 
reading, and in this,as in everything else, most 
rich people are people of fashion. They read 
what gets talked about in their own set, 
what has vogue with persons known to them 
as persons of taste; the popularity, the fame 
of a book does not commend it to them unless 
it has this sanction; and their praise in turn 
does not penetrate beyond their own neces- 
sarily narrow circle, The rich buy pictures 
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with accumulated and historic association 
picturesque with pageant, and endeared by 
venerable tradition. To us in America the 
simple majesty of the republic is preferable to 
the decorated splendor of the monarchy. But 
it would be an error to hold that the Enelish- 
man is less free than the American. The 
Queen is a symbol, like her crown and her 
sceptre. She is not the government, and her 
power is less than that of the President. The 
executive government of England is a com- 
mittee of Parliament—a committee more im- 
mediately responsible to public sentiment than 
our own administration. The real and noble 
rivalry of the two English-speaking races is 
that of ever extending and ever securing lib- 
erty. Their methods are different, but the 
great purpose isthe same, Each nation main- 
tains its own honor and dignity, but nothing 
is more unworthy of both than the jealous 
spirit which carps at differences of method as 
if difference were hostility. 


Study. 


and statues and bric-a-brac ; and some of them 
collect libraries, or éditions de luae, or rare 
copies of books, But literature has nothing 
to hope or fear from them; they can do no- 
thing toward making or marring the fortune 
of a new book. 

We are inclined to think, however, that law- 
yers are fonder of imaginative literature than 
our correspondent seems to believe. We have 
been surprised to find how often jurists, even 
eminent jurists, are great novel-readers; they 
read novels for relaxation, and perhaps be- 
cause they find a complete relief from the re- 
alities of life in the gross improbability of most 
of them. But the critics of the press are, as 
our correspondent justly affifms, not among 
the most sympathetic readers. In a certain 
way they may be said not to be readers at all. 
They are book-tasters; and as the tea-taster 
becomes indifferent to the cup that cheers in 
proportion to the growing skill of lis palate , 
in distinguishing flavors, the book-taster is 
finally no lover of literature, though he may 
have begun with a real passion for it. Yet 
he has a vast influence in hastening or retard- 
ing the success of a book, at least temporarily, 
especially he of the daily press, as any librarian 
will testify. Probably he cannot ultimately 
decide its fate; in some cases he quite fails to 
affect it; and still his influence is vast. Most 
people do not know what to read; they are 
glad to be told, and he tells them promptly. 
His opinion is not to be undervalued because 
it would be so easy to overrate it; and he is 
undeniably a power. 

He is so great a power that it might be 
well not to supersede him, perhaps, but to 
supplement him. This could be done by giv- 
ing voice in print to the real lovers of litera- 
ture, to those parsons, teachers, clerks, through- 
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out the country, and above all to those intelli- 
gent and sympathetic women forming the un- 
questionable majority of the people of limited 
incomes who buy and read most of the new 
books. 

In every community large enough to sup- 
port a country printer there are three or four 
persons—oftenest women—whose acquaint- 
ance with such books is an intimacy almost 
unknown where the interests and amusements 
are more varied. In these places they read in- 
tensely, almost passionately, and they think and 
talk much of what they read. This is so not 
only in well book-clubbed New England, but 
throughout the whole North and older West; 
and it is a pity that their thinking and talk- 
ing about books should not be invited into 
print. Much ofit would be erude—very crude; 
but it would not differ in that from much of 
the other criticism now printed. Some of it 
would be good; we believe that most of it 
would be sincere; and we should hope (with 
no doubt an even chance of disappointment) 
that it would try books less and less by liter- 
ary standards, which are necessarily unjust and 
inadequate, if the books are alive as well as 
new, and would test them by personal know- 
ledge and experience. 

There can be no doubt of the vastness of 
our reading public. In spite of all lamenta- 
tions to the contrary, it is now not only posi- 
tively greater, but relatively greater, than ever 
before. Not only are more newspapers and 
magazines read, but more books, and more 
good books. The general expression of his 
readers’ minds about him would form a body 
of critical comment which, however imperfect, 
would still incorporate the public to the au- 
thor, and confront him with those to whom 
he is such a living interest. The sum of it, 
the whole effect, we do not believe would 
be mistaken; it would be the same verdict 
which now silently utters itself in failure or 
success. There is not a sufficient outlet for 
this opinion in the city press, but if the coun- 
try newspapers made themselves its vehicle, 
if they accepted and encouraged it, there is 
no question but they could become a literary 
influence,and add indefinitely to their own in- 
terest and value. Publishers now lavish their 
new books upon the city press with the chance 
of comment upon one out of three or four; 
they rarely or never send to the country 
press, for the reason that the chance of their 
books receiving intelligent notice would be 
still less. But if the country editor who had 
no time or taste for the work had the habit 
of turning over any new publications he re- 
ceived to those persons known in every com- 
munity for their love of reading, the field of 
criticism could be made commensurate with 
the map of the United States. 


II. 
The immediate result would not be ideal, 
and the ultimate result might not be ideal; 
but the present system of criticism is not ideal 
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either. What is to be chiefly desired is the 
expression of real feeling about, books, and it 
seems as if this might come from the peo- 
ple whom books most interest ; it would not 
matter how broken or formless the expression 
was, or how brief. It is to be desired also 
that the tests of literature should not only be 
more and more practical, but more and more 
ethical. The notion of art for art’s sake has 
probably never had any deep hold upon the 
popular fancy, and none at all upon the popu- 
lar conviction; and if ministers are lovers of 
literature, there seems no reason why they 
may not also be its censors, on the moral 
side. They already concern themselves with 
the reading of their people in some degree ; 
they encourage the circulation of sectarian 
newspapers and books among them; but the 
great body of literature is non-sectarian ; and 
with this, as we understand, they do not con- 
cern themselves; they practically ignore the 
enormous influence which fiction, for example, 
has upon the young. Yet if'a pastor knew a 
large portion of his flock to be feeding upon a 
certain popular book, why should he not taste it 
too, and tell them whether he thought it whole- 
some or unwholesome if a novel or a poem, 
and right or wrong if a work of polemics or 
metaphysics? Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Bos- 
ton, has lately done something of this sort in 
regard to the ethical writings of Count Leo 
Tolstoi, and he has been the first to discuss 
before his people, so far as we know, those 
wonderful books My Confession and My [e- 
ligion, which are such a potent appeal to the 
conscience of all Christendom. Mr. Savage 
considers them from the stand-point of radical 
Unitarianism; and when Tolstoi repeats the 
precepts of Christ, and insists that each man 
and the whole world should be ruled by them 
till the life of the race realizes the Saviour’s 
ideal of meekness, of forgiveness, of charity, 
of humble toil and contented poverty, Mr. 
Savage answers him: Yes; these are unques- 
tionably the precepts of Christ; but Christ be- 
lieved that even in His own time the world 
was near its end; and His precepts were never 
meant for the founding of a civilization, but 
for the government of the little body of His 
immediate followers. Christ, he says, was a 
supremely good soul, but He was an inferior 
intellect; and Tolstoi, in attempting to reha- 
bilitate Him as a practical reformer, is a still 
lower intellect. The world would be dull 
and ugly if they could have their way, and for 
himself he would prefer another planet, with 
our present: diversity of aims and interests, 
even our present diversity of miseries and 
crimes. We wish merely to state Mr. Say- 
age’s position, of which Mr. Lowell might long 
ago have prophesied when he wrote, 


“John P. 
Robinson, he 
Says they didn’t know everything down in Judee.” 


Mr. Savage believes that the world just as it 
is, with struggle, toil, sin, suffering, and death 
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in it, is not only the world that God made, 
but the world that God meant; and that 
struggle, toil, sin, suffering, and death are to 
continue forever the school of the race, whose 
heaven is to be a perfect union of perfectly 
developed individualities, His position is en- 
tirely respectable for its honesty and courage, 
and no one can assail it on these grounds, 
But we suggest that the world could hardly 
be duller and uglier for those who now do 
the most of the hardest work in it even if it 
conformed to Christ’s ideal. 


III. 


Tolstoi declares that he found its splendor 

and prosperity dull and ugly, and so devoid of 
real joy, so unsatisfying to his soul when his 
soul one day asked itself What for, and What 
then, that life became intolerable to him, and 
he meditated suicide. But, as we have al- 
ready reminded our readers, in treating of 
Russian literature, the conditions of life here 
in this republic are’so different from those of 
life there in that despotism as to be almost 
those of a better world in comparison. We 
have human nature and its temptations, and 
its passions and follies, as well as the Rus- 
sians, but our civilization knows no such ex- 
tremes as theirs; it has not-their misdeeds, 
and need not have their remorse and despair. 
.One should keep these facts in mind when 
reading Tolstoi’s books, which fascinate by 
their right-mindedness and searching truth, 
and should use a reasoned conscience in re- 
gard to the ways and means of ameliorating 
life. Weare still far from justice in our social 
conditions, but we are infinitely nearer it than 
Russia, and we have but to recognize that 
equality and fraternity in everything are the 
sole hope of the race in order to approach 
justice more and more. 

One of the few points in which we resemble 
the Russians is in a multiplicity of religious 
sects; and we commend to the reader wish- 
ing to know something of the spiritual state 
of the community to which Tolstoi’s primi- 
tive Christianity addresses itself Mr. Albert F. 
Heard’s volume on Zhe Russian Church and 
Russian Dissent. The chapters on the Erratic 
Sects are especially interesting, and a people 
who have produced Mormonism, Shakerism, 
and Materialization will recognize a kindred 
aspiration and chaos in the vagaries of those 
far-off fanatics. What seems strangest is that 
in the presence of an inflexible political des- 
potism, which is also the framework of the 
Orthodox church, there should be so much re- 
ligious liberty in Russia. Possibly the Rus- 
sian rulers have found that human nature 
cannot be repressed at every point,and that 
its safest vent is in the direction of the other 
world. In any case, one cannot help feeling 
that not only the religion which Christ taught, 
but His political economy, which Mr. Savage 
thinks so ignorant and mistaken, might be 
tried in Russia with some hope of better 
things than now exist there. An argument 


which Tolstoi makes in favor of trying them 
somewhere is that they have neyer been tried 
anywhere. But, as we pointed out in speak- 
ing of My Religion, this seems an error. The 
have been tried by the Quakers and the Mo- 
ravians, in whom they produced a high type 
of rather colorless and unpicturesque good- 
ness. If these sects are now evanescent, the 
world is undoubtedly better for their past exist- 
ence, and Mr. Savage, who likes diversity, 
would no doubt gladly keep them in his real- 
ideal world, at least in quality of contrasts, 
Tolstoi’s word is evidently not the last word 
on this vital matter, 

Even he does not accept the gospel in toto, 
as it is interpreted to us, for he doubts the 
immortality of the soul, while his bold critic 
strenuously affirms it. Perhaps here lies the 
great difference: we can endure much that is 
wrong and hideous here if we believe that it 
is merely temporary and disciplinary, and that 
it will be all right and beautiful hereafter. 


EVs 


An interesting confirmation of the theory 
that the direction of thought and its ex- 
pression in literature is contemporaneous in 
places so widely separated as to be beyond 
one another’s influence offers itself in Mr, 
Frank Wilkeson’s Recollections of a Private. 
Mr. Wilkeson was an enlisted soldier of the 
Army of the Potomac, and although he won 
promotion long before the close of Grant’s 
great campaign, he preferred to fight through 
it in the ranks. His story of the war, there- 
fore, is the enlisted man’s story, and it agrees 
with Tolstoi’s War and Peace and Scenes of the 
Siege of Sevastopol in recognizing a battle, 
when once begun, as the work of the men 
fighting it, and not as the effect of general- 
ship. The private soldiers, acting from indi- 
vidual intelligence and collective impulse, 
win the battle or lose it; the generals seldom 
realize their “ plans” or carry them out after 
the first encounter. This was especially the 
case with our troops, in whom the grade of 
intelligence was so high, and who, Mr. Wil- 
keson seems to think, were seldom ably gener- 
aled. He makes it a reproach to the generals 
of our side that so few of them, in comparison 
with the Confederate generals, were killed ; 
but this criticism is hardly just; the gener- 
als might retort that Mr. Wilkeson was not 
killed either. But the metal of the men on 
both sides, he says, was the same, except that 
on ours it was shamefully debased by the 
large alloy of bounty-jumpers, coffee-boilers, 
and bummers. Some passages of his book 
are not pleasant reading for those who be- 
lieve that all the union soldiers were as good 
as their cause, or all the rebels as bad as 
theirs; but it will not offend patriots who 
mix common-sense with their love of country. 
He teaches that it was the common Ameri- 
cans—the American people—who fought the 
war through on both sides, and that the honor 
belongs to them, His book is well written— 
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very simply, very vividly, very graphically, 
and very, very frankly. In these times, when 
generalship is remembering and recording so 
much of the war, it is interesting, at least, to 
find the private soldier neither forgetful nor 
unable to speak. In the traits above men- 
tioned this is one of the best books about the 
war which we have read; it would not per- 
haps be well to say it was the very best, 
though we do not know exactly why. The 
strain which runs through it is that which we 
hear from the beginning to the end of Tolstoi’s 
Warand Peace. “ He knew that it was neither 
the plans of the commander, nor the placing 
of the troops, nor the number of guns, nor the 
amount of the slain, which decided the vic- 
tory, but that imponderable force called the 
Spirit of the Army.” 


Ve 


In other words, that democracy which is 
the inspiration of our political frame asserts 
itself in Mr. Wilkeson’s pages as the force 
which informed and guided the military life 
of the nation throughout the war. It is not 
for a civilian to decide whether Mr. Wilkeson 
is right or wrong in his doubt of general- 
ship; there must be a great deal to say on the 
other side, and we merely note the temper of 
his book in its coincidence with that of the 
Russian soldier's, and as a sign of the times. 
The half-gods are going ; will the gods arrive ? 
Or is it the men who are to take their places, 
the plain, simple, common people, whom Lin- 
coln thought their Creator must have loved 
because he made so many of them? At any 
rate hero-worship, in which this generation 
was dry-nursed, if not suckled, is a creed pret- 
ty well outworn., Ifit was a purely pagan su- 
perstition, we have not much to dread from it 
any more; we may approach it with senti- 
ment, with a tenderness in which a measure 
of respect may safely mingle. It was not alto- 
gether a bad thing; it served its time. The 
great apostle of it, who became himself a sort 
of hero in his devotion to it, has been shown 
to be so wholly human by the records which 
have survived him that the heart must be 
hard indeed which does not now long to take 
Thomas Carlyle back to it, which does not 
welcome every word and fact casting a kind- 
lier gleam upon his memory. It is droll, per- 
haps, for greatness to come to this effect; but 
no doubt greatness would often be found to 
end so if we knew it well. Because we have 
been so unsparingly acquainted with the great- 
ness that was Carlyle, we have passed from the 
stupid and cruel stage in which we meaner 
men exulted to find him full of like frailties 
and errors with ourselves, and have come to 
that better mind about him in which we see 
that his defects were those common to the 
race, and that he had in high degree the un- 
common will to live and to speak truly. He 
was not the prophet that many thought him; 
he was a Scotch peasant in blood and breed- 


ing who achieved the highest literary distinc- 
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tion without ceasing to be a Scotch peasant. 
For our own part we think this was as well 
for him as to start a Scotch peasant and end 
a Scotch lord; but that is a matter of taste 
upon which we do not insist. The inalien- 
able peasant in him was ancestral, and what 
he did and wished to do was personal. The 
two were divinely mixed up in him; they 
formed his character, and together made 
Thomas Carlyle what he was; and we find 
that we cannot eliminate the peasant and bow 
down to the poet; but, again, for our own 
part, we have no desire to do this. We were 
glad of Professor Norton’s labor in the publi- 
cation of his Letters, not so much because they 
controverted Mr. Froude’s defective biography 
as because they supplemented it; and we are 
glad now of the same conscientious editor’s 
Correspondence between Goethe and Curlyle, 
because Carlyle’s share in it makes us know 
him still better without making us know him 
differently. What Mr, Froude revealed (or 
exposed, if the reader finds that word more 
descriptive) remains Carlyle, but it no longer 
remains the whole of Carlyle. In this cor- 
respondence we find him taking an attitude 
manfully modest and self-respectfully reverent 
toward a man whom he regarded as _ truly 
great, and keeping it throughout an exchange 
of letters which must have had its disillusions 
and discouragements. The great Goethe as 
he shows himself here might oftener be call- 
ed the good Goethe in the worst sense of 
that epithet, so wanderingly, putteringly be- 
nevolent are some of his letters. But only 
once, so far as we noted, does Carlyle suffer 
himself a cry of impatience and sardonic 
humor. This is when he has got Goethe’s 
reply to a request for some expression to 
be used in his behalf as candidate for the 
Professorship of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of St. Andrews. ‘The old Sage,” 
Carlyle writes to his brother John, then in 
Germany, “fills a whole sheet with his Aeus- 
serungen ; of which not quite one leaf belongs 
to me, the rest being, as it were, Lrkldrungsbe- 
trachtungen..... To a certainty you must come 
round by Weimar and see this World’s-won- 
der, and tell us on your sincerity what manner 
of man he is, for daily he grows more inex- 
plicable to me. One letter is written like an 
oracle, the next shall be too redolent of twad- 
dle.....Is he greater than man, or in his old 
days growing less than many men ?” 

Jarlyle had of course answered himself this 
question in asking it: Goethe’s letters are those 
of an old man. There is abundant kindness 
and good-will in them, and a sort of reflected 
glow from the writer’s past; but there is little 
edification, and the reader must largely bring 
his own interest to them. They are much oc- 
cupied with cataloguing the contents of boxes 
and parcels which he sends the “ wedded pair” 
in Scotland, and with mild and friendly com- 
ment on the Englanders who keep turning up 
in Weimar; they are not, of course, without 
literary importance, and they are full of pater- 
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nal affection for the Carlyles. They have their 
charm, and the situation on which the cor- 
respondence casts its light at Craigenputtock, 
whither Carlyle had gone that he need not be 
forced “to tell lies,” need not be obliged to 
write for bread, has its dignity as well as its pa- 
thos. The humility with which Carlyle receives 
Goethe’s letters, and the eagerness with which 
both he and his wife meet the great German’s 
recognition of them in their poor proud life, 
as yet unconsoled by fame, are very touching. 
For how much neglect the maundering sage’s 
goodness must have revenged them, of how 
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much hope deferred must it have seemed the 
fruition, insipid and vacuous as it is to the 
reader! How hard those two keen wits must 
have striven to keep up the zeal of their grati- 
tude to tbe end! The situation is one that no 
one would have thought of inventing, yet how 
interesting, how moving, how humorously sug- 
gestive, how natural and probable, it is when 
life has once framed it for us! Professor Nor- 
ton, who arranges our point of view, has used 
unfailing skill and taste in his task. Every 
word of his own, and every word that he 
quotes from others, is luminous, 


Monthly Record af Current Euents, 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 20th of June. 
—Two United States Senators were elect- 
ed: Samuel Pasco, from Florida, May 19; 
William E. Chandler, from New Hampshire, 
Juue 14, 

James W. Hyatt, of Connecticut, was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the United States, May 
11, to succeed Conrad N. Jordan, resigned. 

The public debt of the United States was 
decreased $8,888,998 during the month of May. 

The French (Goblet) Ministry resigned May 
17, following the rejection of its financial pol- 
icy by the Chamber of Deputies. A new cab- 
inet was announced May 30, as follows: M. 
Ronvier, Premier and Minister of Finance and 
of Posts and Telegraphs; M. Falliéres, Minis- 
ter of the Interior; M. Flourens, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, M. Spuller, Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction; M. Mazeau, Minister of Jus- 
tice; General Ferron, Minister of War; M. 
Barbey, Minister of Marine; M. Dantresme, 
Minister of Public Works; M. Barbe, Minister 
of Agriculture. 

Urgency on the French Army Bill was yoted 
in the Chamber of Deputies June 11, by 359 
to 206. ‘ 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt’s amendment 
to the Coercion Bill, exempting from secret 
inquiry all proceedings relating to public 
meetings or agrarian movements, including 
combinations to obtain reductions of rents, 
was rejected by the House of Commons, May 
17, by a vote of 242 to 180. Thereafter the 
first clause of the bill was adopted by a vote 
of 171 to 79. 

The convention between England and Tur- 
key provides that the British shall evacuate 
Egypt three years hence. If after that time 
internal troubles arise in Egypt, British and 
Turkish troops shall reoceupy the country 
jointly or separately, as the two governments 
may agree. No other power shall be allowed 
to intervene in Egyptian affairs. 

The Sultan of Turkey has ceded the island 
of Cyprus to England. 

A ukase has been issued forbidding foreign- 
ers to acquire estates on the western frontier 


of Russia, which is aimed chiefly against the 
Germans. There are many German factories, 
workshops, warehouses, and farms there, and 
most of those who live by them are members 
of the German Army Reserve. 

The Dutch Parliament, June 14, passed a 
bill providing for a temporary extension of 
the franchise pending a complete revision of 
the Constitution. The bill raises the number 
of electors from 130,000 to 300,000, and gives 
the right to vote to lodgers and others who 
pay a personal or land tax of ten florins. AIL 
proposals looking to a further extension of 
the franchise were rejected. 


DISASTERS. 


May 25.—The Opéra Comique, Paris, burn- 
ed. Estimated loss of lives over one hundred. 

May 28.—Explosion in Udston Colliery, near 
Glasgow, Scotland. Seventy-five men killed. 
—Loss of the steamer Sir John Lawrence in a 
typhoon off the Indian coast. Seven hundred 
aud fifty passengers drowned.—Kight persons 
killed in a collision between trains on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, near the Horseshoe Bend. 

June 5.—Panic during a circus performance 
at Neschen, Germany. A number of persons 
burned, some trampled to death, and three 
hundred injured. 

June 8.—Vifty miners killed by a fire-damp 
explosion in a coal-pit at Gelsenkirchen, in 
Westphalia. 

June 10.—News of earthquakes in Turkes- 
tan. Town of Vernome almost entirely de- 
stroyed, and over one hundred persons killed. 

June 17.—Lake steamer Champlain burned, 
at the mouth of Grand Traverse Bay. Twenty- 
two lives lost, 


OBITUARY. 


May 14.—In Washington, D.C., Chief Justice 
William B. Woods, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, aged sixty-three years. 

May 18.—In Warrenton, Virginia, ex-Goy- 
ernor William Smith, aged ninety years. 

May 19.—In New York, William H. Macy, 
President of the Seamen’s Sayings-bank, aged 
eighty-two years. 
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May 29.—In Washington, D. C., Major Ben: 
Perley Poore, journalist, aged sixty-seven 
years. 

June 4.—In Malone, New York, William A. 
Wheeler, ex- Vice-President of the United 
States, aged sixty-eight years. 

June 6.—In Wallingford, Delaware, Chief 
Justice Ulysses Mercur, of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania, aged sixty-nine years.—In 
Hampton, Connecticut, ex-Governor Chauncey 
¥. Cleveland, aged eighty-eight years. 


dita’ s 


ANY people regard the keeping of a diary 
as a meritorious occupation. The young 
are urged to take up this cross; it is supposed 
to benefit girls especially. Whether women 
should do it is to some minds not an open 
question, although there is on record the case 
of the Frenchman who tried to shoot himself 
when he heard that his wife was keeping a 
diary. This intention of suicide may have 
arisen from the fear that his wife was keeping 
a record of bis own peccadilloes rather than 
of her own thoughts and emotions. Or if may 
have been from the fear that she was put- 
ting down those little conjugal remarks which 
the husband always dislikes to have thrown 
up to him, and which a woman can usually 
quote accurately, it may be for years, it may 
be forever, without the help of a diary. So 
we can appreciate without approving the ter- 
ror of the Frenchman at living on and on in 
the same house with a growing diary. Tor it 
is not simply that this little book of judgment 
is there in black and white, but that. the 
maker of it is increasing her power of minute 
observation and analytic expression. In dis- 
cussing the question whether a woman should 
keep a diary 16 is understood that it is not 
a mere memorandum of eyents and engage- 
ments, such as both men and women of busi- 
ness and affairs necessarily keep, but the daily 
record which sets down feelings, emotions, 
and impressions, and criticises people and re- 
cords opinions. But this is a question that 
applies to men as well as to women. 

It has been assumed that the diary serves 
two good purposes: it is a disciplinary exer- 
cise for the keeper of it, and perhaps a moral 
guide; and it has great historical value. As 
to the first, it may be helpful to order, method, 
discipline, and it may be an indulgence of 
spleen, whims, and unwholesome criticism and 
conceit. The habit of saying right out what 
you think of everybody is not a good one, and 
the record of such opinions and impressions, 
while it is not so mischievous to the public as 
talking may be, is harmful to the recorder. 
And when we come to the historical value of 
the diary, we confess to a growing suspicion 
of it. It is such a deadly weapon when it 
comes to light after the passage of years. It 
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June 11.—In Philadelphia, William Bacon 
Stevens, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, aged seventy-two years. 

June 16.—At South Somerset, near Fall Riv- 
er, Massachusetts, Rev. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D., 
LL.D., President of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, aged seventy years. 

June 17.—In Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
Rev. Mark Hopkins, M.D., D.D., LL.D., ex- 
President of Williams College, aged eighty- 
five years. 


Mrouer. 


has an authority which the spoken words of 
its keeper never had. It is ex parte, and it 
cannot be cross-examined. The supposition is 
that being contemporaneous with the events 
spoken of, it must be true, and that it is an 
honest record. Now, as a matter of fact, we 
doubt if people are any more honest as to 
themselves or others in a diary than out of it; 
and rumors, reported facts, and impressions 
set down daily in the heat and haste of the 
prejudicial hour are abont as likely to be 
wrong as right. Two diaries of the same 
events rarely agree. And in turning over an 
old diary we never know what to allow for 
the personal equation. The diary is greatly 
relied on by the writers of history, but the 
Drawer doubts if there is any such liar in the 
world, even when the keeper of it is honest. 
It is certain to be partisan, and more liable to 
be misinformed than a newspaper, which ex- 
ercises some care in view of immediate pub- 
licity. The writer happens to know of two 
diaries which record, on the testimony of eye- 
witnesses, the circumstances of the last hours 
of Garfield, and they differ utterly in essential 
particulars. One of these may turn up fifty 
years from now, and be accepted as true. An 
infinite amount of gossip goes into diaries 
about men and women that would not stand 
the test of a moment’s contemporary publica- 
tion. But by-and-by it may all be used to 
smirch or brighten unjustly some one’s char- 
acter. Suppose a man in the Army of the Po- 
tomac had recorded daily all his opinions of 
men and of events. Reading it over now, 
with more light and a juster knowledge of 
character and of measures, is it not probable 
that he would find it a tissue of misconcep- 
tions? Few tiings are actually what they 
seem to-day; they are colored both by misap- 
prehensions and by moods. If aman writes a 
letter or makes report of an occurrence for 
immediate publication, subject to universal 
criticism, there is some restraint on him. In 
his private letter, or diary especially, he is apt 
to set down what comes into his head at the 
moment, often without much effort at verifi- 
cation. 

The Drawer has been led to this disquisi- 
tion into the fundamental nature of this pri- 
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vate record by the question put to it, whether 
it is a good plan for a woman to keep a diary. 
Speaking generally, the diary has become a 
sort of fetich, the authority of which ought to 
be overthrown. It is fearful to think how 
our characters are probably being lied away 
by innumerable pen scratches in secret re- 
positories, which may some day come to light 
as unimpeachable witnesses. The reader 
knows that he is not the sort of man which 
the diarist jotted him down to be in a single 
interview. The diary may be a good thing 
for self-education, if the keeper could insure 
its destruction. The mental habit of diariz- 


' 
ing may have some value, even when it sets 
undue importance upon trifles. The Drawer 
confesses that never having seen a woman’s 
private diary (except those that have been 
published), it does not share the popular im- 
pression as to their tenuity implied in the 
question put to it. Taking it for granted that 
they are full of noble thoughts and beautiful 
imaginings, the Drawer doubts whether the 
time spent on them could not be better em- 
ployed in acquiring knowledge or taking exer- 
cise. For the diary forgotten and left to the 
next generation inay be as dangerous as dyn- 
amite, 


HEROIC TREATMENT. 


Goop Deacon Stout was ill in bed, 

With poulticed stomach and bandaged head; 
What his disease was none could say. 

The deacon’s wife sighed every day: 

“The deacon’s very sick, no doubt, 

But just what's the matter I can’t make out.” 
The deacon himself could say a deal 

As to what he did and he didn’t feel; 

But precisely the organ most affected, 
Whither plaster and dose should be directed, 
He couldn't tell, only shook his head. 

“Tf I don’t mend, I’m as good as dead, 

Fur I feel a dreadful givin’ way, 

A sinkin’—a goneness, one might say ; 

And I feel a whirlin’ in my brain, 

A confused, unstiddy kind o’ pain 

In my legs, a flutterin’ at my heart, 
Dissolution nigh in every part; 

In short, though I can’t tell how or why, 
I’ve fixed in my mind I’ve got to die.” 
“He's a-dyin’ now!” shrieked the. deacon’s wife 
‘Run, Jim, fur the doctor—run fur yer life!” 





The doctor came, and with ready art 
Investigated every part 

Of the suffering deacon: tapped his chest, 

Felt of his pulse, made every test 

That then was known to medical skill, 

To find out of what the deacon was ill. 

Then taking a chair, and casting an eye 
Toward the anxious wife who was standing by, 
He solemnly said: ‘It isn’t fever, 

My friend, of which you're goin’ to leave her; 
It ain’t yer lungs, it ain’t yer liver, 

That’s bound this mortal link to siver; 

It ain’t yer throat, nor bowels, nor brain, 

That ‘Il cause our loss and cause your gain— 
It’s Hysterico Vaporous Hypo Megrins.” 

Groaned the deacon: “‘O God, forgive my sins! 
My lamp o’ bein’ is nearly out; 

To-day’s my last, without any doubt.” 


Said the doctor aside to the deacon’s brother: 
“T’ve told you my plan—there ain’t no other. 
You needn't inform his wife just why; 





“GOOD DEACON STOUT WAS ILL IN BED.” 
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“Ts HYSTERICO VAPOROUS HYPO MEGRINS.” 


You can fix it up with a kind o’ lie 

O’ the easy sort; you might p’r’aps say 
We thought that taking the deacon away, 
And givin’ him change 0’ scene and air, 
The waste in his system might repair. 
It’s the only plan, sir, that ‘Il sarve us, 
For the trouble is the deacon’s naryous.” 


The deacon’s horses were led to the door, 

A mattress was laid on the wagon floor— 
Horses for years the deacon’s delight ; 

None but himself could drive them right. 
Then slowly and gently is carried out 

All that is vital of Deacon Stout. 

He is painfully, heavily breathing his last; 

He is lost to the present; the future and past 
Loom up before his half-closed eyes. 

If this hope fails, the deacon dies. 


With measured pace the good steeds stepped, 
They hardly moved, they half-way crept, 
While at the deacon’s door his wife 

With tears prayed God for her husband’s life, 
And watched and wailed, as women will, 

Till the wagon sank behind the hill. 

“We're out 0’ sight, now put ’em’ to it. * 

My word, the deacon he’ll live through it.” 
The doctor spoke, and quick as a flash * 
The whip descends, and the horses dash 
Down the hill with rattle and din and clatter. 
Quoth the deacon, feebly, ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
For rudely the good man is jostled about, 
His chin bobs down, and his heels fly out. 
Now the wagon strikes on a heavy stone, 
And forward the suffering deacon is thrown; 
Now up a hill it follows the track, 

And the deacon helplessly tumbles back. 
More rapidly still the horses fly ; 

The trees and the fences go swimming by: 
The deacon’s night-cap sails through the air: 
Along behind it the bed-spreads tear, 


The deacon’s pillows fall with a thump, 

The mattress rolls itself in a lump. 

A saint or a martyr dying here 

With no kind of dignity could appear. 

The solemn, the infinite, and the eternal 
Collapse in a hubbub so infernal. 

Screams the irate deacon, ‘‘What’s to pay?” 
Shouts the frantic teamster, “ Hip, hooray ! 
Git up, you Charley! G'‘lang, you Bill! 

Git up, both on ye! We'll drive until 
There’s nothin’ left but the deacon’s bones.” 
Then thunder forth the deacon’s tones * 
“Ye think so, do ye? But V’ll show you 
Before that happens a thing or two.” 

Then forward he springs at a single stride, 
Knocks doctor and driver both aside, 

And seizes the reins. Far out behind 

The deacon’s gown floats in the wind, 

And wildly streams his straggling hair. 

The wondering passers shout and stare. 

He fiercely tries, with tightened rein, 

To check his steeds, but tries in vain. 

He spreads his feet, his back he braces, 

But still in vain. He onward races 

Past school-house, shop, the old church steeple, 
Through scattering herds and frightened people, 
Until he stops at his own home door, 

With limbs all bruised and back all sore, 
But, full of life and hot with rage, 
Unheeding dignity, health, or age, 

Down from the wagon he nimbly bounds. 
“Tl have the law o’ ye, ye hounds,” 

He cries; ‘‘ye villains, to yer losses, 

I'll teach ye how to drive my hosses. 

Tl pay you, doctor, fur yer pains, 

Fur all yer larnin’ and yer brains 

Ye’ve spent on me. I ain't so dead 

But that I see revenge ahead, 

Next time ye’d better know I’m dyin’ 

Afore ye set yer schemes a-flyin’.”’ 
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“PLL HAVE THE LAW 0’ YE, YE HOUNDS.” 


The deacon's wife stood by astounded, 
As loud the deacon’s tones resounded. 
The doctor whispered in her ear: 

“T told you, ma’am, I didn’t fear 

he deacon’s death; still wasn’t sure 
That I'd effect a perfect cure. 

‘Twas just a chance I’d struck a plan 


THE WHIPPING-POST. 

A DELAWAREAN moved to Ohio, and was 
elected to the Legislature there. A Dill rel- 
ative to the Penitentiary being before the 
House, he took occasion to compare the penal 
system of his former State to that of his adopt- 
ed one, giving preference to the order of things 
to which he had formerly been accustomed. 
Among his arguments in favor of the whip- 
ping- post, he said that the same cniprits 
were seldom whipped a second time, the dis- 
grace of the punishment causing them to 
leave the State and begin life anew elsewhere. 


*D make the deacon a well man. 

But even if I happened to strike it, 

I didn’t say the deacon’d like it. 

°Twas my opinion then, as now, 

If he come to there’d be a row. 

If ’t’s thanks I want, next time he’ll die. 

That’s all, and quick too Ma’am, good-by !” 
G. A. K. 


At this point of the new member's speech a 
voice from the opposite side of the Chamber 
called ont, “Is that the reason why we have 
the gentleman from Delaware among us?” 





PURE ANTIQUARIANISM. 

Ir looking for an illustration of antiquarian 
spirit pure and simple, one could hardly find 
a better one than the following incident: 

A few years ago the writer was invited by 
Professor MeN , as a special favor, to see a 
collection of curiosities which the latter had 
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gathered and stored away in a dingy rented 
room in a back street of New Orleans. As- 
cending a rickety stairway, he led me to his 
repository, threw back a window-shutter to let 
the light in and the musty air out, and then 
placed in my hands a dilapidated quarto. I 
carefully placed my open palms under if, fear- 
ing it would fall to pieces. ‘ Al!” said he, “TI 
see you know how to handle a treasure.” 

“What is this, professor?” I asked, as the old 
tome lay opened before me, written in a lan- 
guage of which I did not even know the char- 
acters; “what is the title of the book? What 
is it about? Who wrote it? In what lan- 
guage is it written ?” 

The professor hesitated as I asked these 
questions, one after another, evinced great 
pleasure at the interest I was manifesting, 
and finally slowly answered, “ Well, Mr. ; 
J—I—I don’t know; but it is a great comfort to 
have it.” 





AMBRICAN tourists abroad, as we have seen 
in several well-known instances, do not always 
carry with them intense feelings of reverence 
for what they go to see. Sometimes this is 
rather painful to sensitive souls, and sometimes 
it is very amusing. Two or three summers 
ago I was in a railway train going down 
through Italy, and we had just reached the 
point where the branch line strikes off for 
Rome. I was looking ont at the window, 
lazily contemplating the sign “A Napoli,” 
which was over the other side of the station, 
when a voice, with all the fine nasal resonance 
of the most vigorous of our Yankee brakemen, 
rang out through the train: ‘Na-a-ples Junc- 
tion! Pahsengers for East Rome and Rome 
Centre change cars here!” The peal of langh- 
ter that followed showed me that I had many 
compatriots in the other carriages, LEvery- 
body took the joke. 


ANECDOTES OF SAM HOUSTON. 

WHILE sitting socially with some friends in 
his room at Willard’s, General Sam Houston 
was intruded upon one night by a stalwart 
army officer, who bolted in unceremoniously, 
stalked across the room in full regimentals, 
and demanded of Houston an apology for in- 
sult. 

“You labor under some mistake, sir; I am 
not aware of ever having had the honor of 
meeting you, or of ever seeing you, before this 
moment,” said the General, in his quiet, court- 
ly manner. 

The intruder angrily rejoined: “ You brush- 
ed your elbow against mine to-day on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and never stopped to beg 
pardon. I felt grossly insulted, and told my 
friends that I should demand an apology, 
though I did not expect to get it. Nothing is 
left me but to seek the satisfaction due to a 
gentleman.” 

Houston now rose from his chair, stood with 
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that imperial dignity which he could assume 
at will, and said, in a tone clear and satirical, 
as he pointed the door to the visitor, “ Com- 
mend me to the man who demands an apolog 
when he don’t expect to get it!” 

[ Ewit ofticer amid roars of laughter. ] 


The vote of General Houston in the United 
States Senate on the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise rendered him temporarily unpop- 
ular in Texas. In the political campaign fol- 
lowing he drew large crowds as usual wherev- 
er he spoke on the hustings, but was some- 
times interrupted. On one occasion a local 
politician, Colonel (call him Thompson), 
gave the old veteran the lie direct in the mid- 
dle of aspeech. The General paused ; all eyes 
were upon him, and every one was curious to 
see how the hero of San Jacinto would resent 
the wanton insult. He said, promptly and very 
deliberately: ‘Colonel Thompson calls me a 
liar. [Profound silence.] I cannot truth- 
fully say that in my long life I have never 
told a falsehood; but, fellow-citizens, I will 
now tell the biggest lie I ever told in all ny 
life—Colonel Thompson is a gentleman !” 





AN OLD STORY IN A NEW DRESS. 


A yYouNG lady in an Episcopal Sunday-school 
one Sunday told her class the story of the good 
Samaritan. One small boy went home and 
related it to his mother, as follows: ‘“ Well, 
mamina, a sick man fell by the way-side, and a 
Catholic priest came along, looked at him, and 
paid no attention to him, and walked on. 
Then a Republican came along. He did not 
ask him any questions, and went on. Then a 
good American came along, stopped, asked him 
how he felt, and took him to a hospital, and 
told the doctors not to charge him heavy.” 

CORNELIA DENVER. 


AN ORIGINAL VERSION. 

THERE lived near Alexandria, in Virginia, 
an old colored man and woman, whom their 
acquaintances called Daddy and Mammy Wil- 
liams. He had had educational advantages, 
and could read in a fashion peculiarly his own ; 
but his wife, although lacking as regards er- 
udition, possessed great force of character, 
which she often displayed in a manner that 
was very irritating to her husband. When 
she became particularly fractious, Daddy 
would take the Bible, and open to that chap- 
ter in Revelation beginning, “And there ap- 


. peared a great wonder in heaven, a woman 


clothed with the sun, and the moon under her 
feet,” ete. 

With impressive solemnity he would read 
as follows: ‘An’ dere peared a great wonder 
in heben, a woman!’ Slowly closing the 
book, he would gaze sternly at his now sub- 
dued wife, for the passage never failed to pro- 
duce the desired effect. Iba H. H. Gani, 
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“STILL GLIDES THE STREAM, AND SHALL FOREVER GLIDE.” 
See Wordsworth’s Sonnet ‘‘The River Duddon.” 
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RIDING IN NEW YORK. 
BY A RIDER. 


HE Central Park had been open for 

pleasure some years before it became 
evident that its bridle-path had not been 
made in vain. Even yet, astonishing as 
the progress of the last decade has been 
in the diffusion of knowledge about the 
uses of the bridle-path, there is no reason 
to believe that riding in New York has by 
any means reached its limit. Hach new 
riding-school finds itself full of business 
without perceptibly diminishing the busi- 
ness of its older rivals. Fifteen years ago 
there was but one riding-school. Now 
there are four considerable, not to men- 
tion the Riding Club, which includes 
among its functions those of an acad- 
emy. 

There were horsemen in New York be- 
fore the riding ‘‘fad” set in. One well 
known and now venerable physician has 
ridden in the suburban roads for fifty 
years, and may even yet be seen of sun- 
ny afternoons in the Park, or of stormy 
afternoons in the ring, taking his consti- 
tutional on a cob that is quite capable of 
throwing younger horsemen. He informs 
the present writer that when he began to 
ride in New York, during the remote 
thirties and under the consulate of Van 
Buren,at least one of his fellow-physicians 
made his professional rounds on horse- 
back. It was a good many years after 
this, early in the fifties, in fact, that a 
riding-school was established ‘‘ opposite 
the Hay Seales.” How many of the read- 
ers of this paper know as much about the 
site of the Hay Scales as about the site of 
the choragic monument of Lysicrates ? 
Yet the Hay Scales stood where the Coop- 
er Institute now stands, and opposite, at 
the foot of Fourth Avenue, was ‘ Dis- 
brow’s,” which migrated twice afterward, 
and in its latest habitat subsisted until 
the war, when it was merged in another 


school that again migrated and still flour- 
ishes. The late William B. Astor was a 
rider in those days, and built a riding- 
hall on his own grounds for his use in 
bad weather. In good weather, though 
the Park was not,the unpaved roads were 
more accessible than now from the heart 
of the town, and along the Bloomingdale 
Road, now the dusty Boulevard, horse- 
men might have been seen as regularly, 
and in about the same numbers, as in the 
opening chapters of the then famous G. 
P. R. James. 

Before the Park was fairly opened, and 
while its main lines were laying through 
a region of rocks and shanties, compound- 
ed of a goat pasture and a mining camp, 
the equestrian pioneers were exploring its 
untrimmed surfaces, and making the goal 
of their rides one of the road-houses to 
which the trotting men, then as now, re- 
sorted in much greater numbers. One 
little band of these was known to the 
keeper of the hostelry they frequented as 
the “‘literary cavalry.” Mr. Charles A. 
Dana is, I think, the sole survivor of this 
informal club, which included, besides, Mr. 
Henry J. Raymond, whose white pacer 
was known to his companions as ‘‘ The 
Little Villain,” in allusion to an amenity 
of journalism current in those days, Mr. 
Frey, remembered as the stalwart and 
emphatic musical critic of the Tribune, 
and Edmond O’Flaherty, known then and 
long afterward in New York as William 
Stuart. There were already women who 
rode also, though for the most part they 
had learned to ride elsewhere, and there 
was the same scarcity of well-broken sad- 
dle-horses for ladies of which Fanny 
Kemble had complained years before, 
upon her first visit to these shores. HEyen 
after the Park was completed, the ordeal 
of riding to it attended by a company of 
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grinning and hooting boys was very try- 
ing to the nerves of the weaker sex. Now 
the riding-schools have all been moved to 
the immediate neighborhood of the Park, 
and ‘‘a lady on horseback” is so familiar 
a sight that even the most excitable of 
the cireumjacent small boys is not moved 
to make proclamation of it. Perhaps the 
strongest proof that riding had not be- 
come a fashionable amusement until a 
good many years after the facilities for it 
had been provided by the Park Commis- 
sioners is that the late Horace Greeley 
addicted himself to it during his latter 
years. Of course he rode in a sad sincer- 
ity, and because he thought it was good 
for him, but he submitted himself to a 
regular course of instruction, and he 
proved so plastic in the hands of his rid- 
ing-master that those who have seen him 
ride declare that, if he did not precisely 
witch the world with noble horseman- 
ship, he looked at all events considerably 
less irregular on horseback than he did 
on foot. Another candidate for the Presi- 
dency was an even earlier and a much 
more constant horseman. Twenty years 
ago, at least, Samuel J. Tilden used to 
disport himself in the Park on horseback, 
and he continued his riding until he was 
forced to abandon it by physical infirmity. 
Most of us remember among the cipher 
despatches the admonition, ‘*Tell Russia 
saddle Blackstone,” and this was in the 
crisis of November, 1876. When he was 
Governor of New York it was Mr. Til- 
den’s habit to do his official reviewing on 
horseback, and once or twice this practice 
led him into perils from which it was a 
feat of horsemanship to extricate one’s 
self. Nevertheless there are those who 
disparage his horsemanship, and not on 
political grounds. ‘‘ He rode single-foot- 
ers,” says my informant, more in sorrow 
than in anger. 

It is only fair to say that my informant 
is a German, and that in Germany, as for 
the matter of that in England, the walk, 
the trot, and the gallop (the latter subdi- 
vided in England into the canter and the 
gallop) are the only gaits permitted to a 
well-regulated saddle-horse. The single- 
foot and its variant, the rack,are cultivated 
only in regions, like our own Southern 
States, of which the horsemanship is ulti- 
mately derived from Spain. So that it is 
perhaps a piece of too Teutonic stringen- 
cy to put a man out of court altogether as 
a rider because he prefers the languors of 
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the single-foot to the strenuous joys of 
the German trot. For Germans there be 
who despise him who rises in the trot 
even as him who rides single-footers, and 
are prepared to maintain that he only 
rides who merely bobs and bumps. This 
view prevails chiefly, it is true, among 
those Germans who immigrated some 
years ago, and before rising in the trot 
had been enjoined upon the German cay- 
alry as a proved preventive of sore backs. 
It is none the less held as an article of 
faith, and as it is well known that there 
is no other being on earth quite so un- 
compromising as a German professor of 
anything, it is ineuleated by those who 
hold it in all its rigor. 

This leads me to remark upon the vulgar 
error that riding in New York is mainly 
a phase of Anglomania, an error which 
appears in the scornful treatment of the 
equestrian dudes of the metropolis by a 
fearless Western press. In point of fact 
it is quite as much an importation from 
the land to which we owe our culture in 
beer and Beethoven, if not rather more. 
The proportion of Germans who ride for 
pleasure is at least as large as that of na- 
tives. Three of the four principal riding- 
schools are owned and managed by Ger- 
mans, and at one of them German is the 
prevailing language. At another there 
is a Reitelubb, composed mainly of Ger- 
mans, who pursue equitation with a Ger- 
man thoroughness, and have attained in 
it, perhaps, a greater proficiency than any 
other like body. Even in horseflesh Ger- 
man ideas have made their way, and horses 
imported from the great Prussian breed- 
ing establishment at Trakene, or their pro- 
geny, are preferred by many riders, Amer- 
icans as well as Germans, for the work of 
an all-round saddle-horse, to the weight- 
carrying hunter or the half-bred Park 
hack which is the ideal of the Anglo- 
maniac. In its effect upon horsemanship 
here the German influence is distinctly 
greater than the English. The German 
teachers outnumber the English probably 
three to one, and leave their impress upon 
their pupils, while the land of Baucher 
and the haute école is scarcely represent- 
ed at all. Even at ‘‘the Club,” which is 
commonly supposed to be the centre and 
citadel of Anglomania, the head riding- 
master is, or lately was,a German. Along 
with the vigor and rigor which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Matthew Arnold, characterize 
the German professorial mind in general, 
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go the systematic and exact methods of 
German instruction. Apart altogether 
from the much-discussed question of the 
superiority for general purposes of the 
military seat or the hunting seat—a ques- 
tion not to be mooted here—the superior- 
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thus has his disadvantages in teaching 
and in training. It must be owned that 
he is apt to have his revenges also when 
there is ‘‘a downright nasty brute” to be 
mounted, or an obdurate refuser to be 
jumped. As for American riding, one 





DER REITMEISTER, — 


ity, for the purposes of teaching, of the 
systematic instruction which the Germans 
have received, over the more or less happy- 
go-lucky way in which Englishmen learn 
to ride without knowing how they learn- 
ed, is scarcely to be disputed. Inasmuch 
as almost all the German teachers ‘‘ have 
served,” and transmit the military seat 
which they have learned, it is not sur- 
prising that their pupils should sit rather 
like German cavalrymen than like cross- 
‘country riders, notwithstanding the Hng- 
lish hunting man’s sneer that the three 
men who cannot possibly ride horses are 
‘‘a, sailor, a tailor, and a cavalry officer.” 
‘The Englishman who has learned to ride 
' by riding, and not by being taught to ride, 


may occasionally see in the Park the act- 
ual cow-boy in his deep saddle astride of 
his loping broncho, but he does not com- 
mend himself as a model for Park riding. 
The West Point seat, again, may be seen as 
exemplified not only by casual graduates 
of the Academy taking their pleasure, but 
also by the mounted policemen, many of 
whom are old troopers. Seats, however, as 
the excellent and entertaining Major Dwy- 
er has shown, depend upon saddles, and as 
it is only with stirrups hung well forward 
that the characteristic hunting seat can 
be attained, so it is only in the McClellan 
saddles that are used by the mounted Met- 
ropolitans out in Seventh Avenue and the 
region beyond Macomb’s Dam, but have 
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been discarded for the Whitman by the 
Park police proper, that the fork seat and 
the straight leg with the toe rather down 
than up can be seen in perfection. The 
cross-country man and the Reitmeister 
agree in disapproying this seat, though 
they are both aware that men may ride 
horses well in many ways. Their disap- 
proval rises to frantic intolerance when 
it is transmitted to their respective disci- 
ples, who are not aware of this important 
truth. The well greayed and buttoned 
Anglomaniac, whose own person makes 
a violent angle at the waist, whose feet 
lie out on his horse’s shoulders, and be- 
tween whose legs, when he trots, the fol- 
lowing horseman gets really panoramic 
views of the landscape, declares that 
the policeman ‘‘cawn’t ride.” The vigor- 
ous and rigorous and procrustean Ger- 
man, who would rather fall off by bump- 
ing than stay on by rising, will tell you 
that no man with the policeman’s seat 
‘‘oan mannitch” a horse. Whoever has 
seen a mounted policeman in the act of 
catching a runaway, and noted the skill, 
the coolness, and the perfect command of 
his animal which the performance in- 
volves, could not help wishing to subject 
his critics to the same test of horseman- 
ship, were it not that capital punishment 
is somewhat too severe for the offence of 
rash and incompetent criticism. It is 
not to risk committing this offence to say 
that, whether the hunting seat or the mil- 
itary seat be the better, the former lends 
itself the more readily to exaggeration, 
and that German riding cannot be so suc- 
cessfully caricatured as the riding even 
of an English groom is unconsciously 
earicatured by his complacent disciple 
when he takes a ‘‘ kenter in the Pork.” 
These differences of horsemanship are 
very much softened when the question be- 
comes of horsewomanship. They are not 
enforced by so widely different theories 
and practices of saddlery, and the male 
German who insists upon bumping for 
himself concedes to the weaker vessel the 
privilege of rising. The Kentuckian or 
Virginian equestrienne reveals her train- 
ing mainly by holding her left hand with 
the reins in it level with the elbow and 
across the body, cavalry fashion, while 
the fair Anglomaniac can testify her de- 
votion no otherwise than by exhibiting a 
crop instead of a whip, and by carrying 
both elbows as nearly as may be on a lev- 
el with her shoulders—a posture which, 


she will be pained to learn, is regarded by 
British horsemen as characteristic of the 
British cad. To Anglomania used to be 
imputed the banging of horses’ tails, which 
has no longer anything distinctive, since 
a long-tailed saddle-horse has become an 
exceptional object, either on the road or 
in the ring. Where a long tail is seen, 
unless its beauty be its own excuse for 
being, it is commonly brandished as a pa- 
triotic protest against the manners and 
customs of the English. 

It cannot be denied, however, that An- 
glomania has had its influence. The 
hunting in this country is, of ‘course, 
English in its origin, and the humorists of 
the press hold it up to ridicule by point- 
ing out that it is an anise-seed bag that is 
hunted—as if fox-hunting were anywhere 
a cheap and expeditious method of de- 
stroying foxes, or anything beyond a 
means, like *‘ steeple-chasing,” in its liter- 
al sense, of getting a gallop across coun- 
try. The ridicule, however, is gradually 
ceasing as it is coming to be understood 
what riding across country involves. A. 
man risking his neck for the sake of an 
exciting exercise may be reprehensible, 
but he is not properly ridiculous. Young 
men of the increasing class that is de- 
voted to ‘‘high living and plain think- 
ing” might make a much worse use of 
their abounding leisure, and be infected 
with much more injurious phases of An- 
glomania. In Boston the cross-country 
riders avowed Anglomania and antici- 
pated ridicule by boldly calling them- 
selves the Myopia Hunt Club, and possi- 
bly by glazing an eye each when they rode 
to the meet. There is no need of such an 
avowal on the part of the gilded youth 
who ride to hounds in Long Island and in 
New Jersey, and whose dock-tailed horses 
and pink coats and buckskin breeches and 
‘‘hunt balls” to the neighboring yeoman- 
ry so excite the risibility of one class of 
patriots and the wrath of another. It is 
not quite true, by-the-way, that all fox- 
hunting, even in the Northern States, is 
imported. In Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania, there is an indigenous hunt, with 
a pack of hounds and horses of native 
breed. The farmers ride after foxes as 
their fathers before them rode, and they 
would be as astonished to hear that they 
were imitating the English as was Mo- 
liére’s hero to learn that he conversed in 
prose. Nevertheless they have what to 
the scorners is one of the chief ‘‘ notes” of 
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Anglomania, in that they do not pretend 
to hunt for the sake of the game, but only 
for the sake of the hunting. With them, 
as with the gilded youth of the suburban 
hunts, it is “‘not the conquest but the bat- 
tle” that allures. ‘* We cannot afford to 
kill foxes,” said one of them to the present 
writer, implying, of course, that a fox that 
is hunted and runs away may live to be 
hunted another day, but explaining that 
early in the season it was customary to 
give one fox to the hounds in order to en- 
courage them thereafter. But for our im- 
mediate purpose fox-hunting may be re- 
garded as an importation, with all the 
modifications it has induced in horses, 
seats, and equipment, and these are many 
and considerable. 

The seasons for riding in the Park are 
the spring and the autumn, and year by 
year the habitual rider notes the progress 
of riding by noting the increasing throng 
in the bridle-path. Mr. Olmsted, in his 
notes on the proposed suburban park of 
Boston, observes that by the opening of 
the Central Park, among other things, 
the number of saddle-horses kept in New 
York has increased a hundredfold. If we 
limit the statement to horses kept exclu- 
sively or mainly for the saddle, it is doubt- 
less literally true. The Club alone houses 
250 saddle-horses. The four principal 
riding-schools have together about 700 
more. There is also another school, 
which is scarcely in the competition, be- 
ing as yet but a small beginning, though 
it testifies in a powerful and pathetic 
way to the steady growth of the interest 
in riding, having a ring the size of a large 
drawing-room, in which sensitive persons 
may take secluded lessons and have their 
initiatory contortions veiled from the un- 
feeling and critical experts who lie in wait 
for them in the more frequented schools. 
Here we have a total of not far from a 
thousand horses, and to this is to. be add- 
ed the number of saddle-horses, not so 
easily ascertainable, kept in the private 
stables of their owners. In all, it seems 
safe to estimate that there are 1200 saddle- 
horses in New York, and it is not likely 
that there were a full dozen before the 
Park was opened. ‘To help the reader re- 
alize how considerable this number is, it 
may be pointed out that the entertaining 
author of Living Paris cites as a proof of 
the luxuriousness of that city of luxury 
that there ave at least 8000 private horses 
kept in Paris—meaning kept for pleasure. 
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Comparing the number of those who drive 
and those who ride in New York, rapid- 
ly as this latter number increases, it seems 
likely that in this article of luxury the 
American “metropolis” surpasses the cap- 
ital of the world. The number of riders, 
at any rate, like the expenses of one of 
the departments in Washington, accord- 
ing to a memorable report of its chief, has 
“exceeded the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions,” The projectors of the bridle-path 
were censured at the time of laying it out 
for allotting so much space to so little 
purpose. Since the Park was opened the 
bridle-path has been extended across the 
foot of it, and has already become in 
some respects inadequate. Experience 
has shown that some of the turns are 
dangerously sharp, and to avert the dan- 
ger, so far as possible, signs are now put 
up to forbid ‘‘running or galloping” on 
the bridle-path, except around the reser- 
voir, where the road has long straight 
stretches, and a horse approaching can 
be seen around the turns. Frightened 
horses, however, pay no heed to these 
warnings, and reckless horsemen, wheth- 
er boys or ‘‘Sunday riders,” pay little 
more, and there is an evident necessity 
that some of the sharper turns shall be 
straightened and made gradual against. 
the increased chances of accident that in- 
creased numbers bring. The number of 
riders apt to be encountered at any point. 
is not as yet so great as in Rotten Row 
during the London season, where the 
equestrians are often brought to a walk, - 
If the suggestion made a short time since 
in the press for the establishment of a. 
Rotten Row in Central Park were car- 
ried out, there might before long be dan- 
ger of a like engorgement. This sugges- 
tion, it is not unfair to suspect, emanated 
from those equestrian visitors to the Park 
to whom their own visibility is an impor- 
tant consideration, but it is not likely to 
be carried out. In spite of the “‘ Carriage 
Concourse” that was provided in the orig- 
inal plan of the Park, it is fortunate for the 
comfort of visitors in general that there is 
no one point in the circuit of it, as there is 
in Hyde Park, that is consecrated by usage 
to a general assembly. Both ‘“‘carriage 
people” and equestrians can be conven- 
iently observed from Mount St. Vincent, 
where the bridle-path joins the Hast. 
Drive, which thence becomes the common 
highway to the upper end of the Park. 
The most eligible coigne of vantage for 
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THE HUNTING MAN, 


seeing the riders alone is perhaps the east 
side of the reservoir, where fast riding is 
permitted, and where from five of a fine 


‘afternoon there is for nearly an hour a 


passage of horsemen and horsewomen so 
constant as to assume the character of a 
procession. The procession includes many 
men whose names are known throughout 
and beyond their own country—men emi- 
nent in all the professions and in nearly 
all the great industries. There are phy- 
sicians, whose profession notoriously in- 
duces a fondness for horseflesh, and who 
here at least show a creditable willingness 
to take their own prescriptions; there are 
lawyers, men of letters, artists, ‘‘ railroad 
men”; 
“Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 

; An abbot on an ambling pad”— 

for riding is so far from being regarded 
as an unclerical recreation that among 
many clergymen who ride there is at 
least one prelate, by no means recogniza- 
ble from the poet’s description, but apt to 
be seen bestriding an animal much less 


episcopal of aspect and action and much 
less easily manageable than ‘‘an ambling 
pad,” which I take to be medieval for a 
single-footing cob. 

It is no disparagement to these digni- 
taries to say that they do not compose the 
most attractive part of this daily proces- 
sion. The ‘‘troop of damsels glad,” un- 
der escort of a riding-master, or the fam- 
ily party of the same, personally con- 
ducted by paterfamilias, or the solitary 
horsewoman followed at a respectful dis- 
tance by a belted groom, or accompanied 
by a more interesting male—these are the 
objects which the judicious spectator 
deems it worth while to retain his perch 
alongside the reservoir to see. The fash- 
ion in riding-habits abjures anything 
that suggests romance. The trailing robes 
and sweeping plumes of the last genera- 
tion of horsewomen are banished to re- 
mote rural parts of the Southern States. 
A ‘silk hat” on man or woman seems the 
negation of romance, and nothing can be 
more prosaic and severely business-like 
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than the habit which it surmounts, the 
absolutely plain garment in dark mono- 
chrome, of which the requirements are 
that it shall be without ornament, and 
that it shall fit and hang without a wrin- 
kle. It is a fact as familiar as it is con- 
solatory that no fashion can make a pret- 
ty girl look otherwise than pretty. The 
looker-on is inclined to believe, as Sim- 
plesse Munditiis passes him at a canter, 
that there was never any equestrian cos- 
tume so exquisite, and that Queen Guine- 
vere, with her gown of grass-green silk 
and her golden clasps and her light green 
tuft of plumes closed in a golden ring, was 
dressed very inappropriately for the sad- 
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dle compared with his tailor-made vision 
of loveliness. If of a romantic mind, he 
may drop again into Tennyson: 
“As she fled fast through sun and shade 
The happy wind upon her played, 
Blowing the ringlet from the braid; 


She looked so lovely as she swayed 
The rein with dainty finger tips”’— 


we need not go on, though we may have 
every reason to suspect that the young 
man who escorts her has ‘‘ gone on,” un- 
der the friendly shade of the grove at the 
turn, where it is the custom of young 
couples of assorted sexes to pass at a walk 
before they come into the unsheltered 
straight stretch and break into a canter. 
Around the Park, or twice around the 
reservoir if one keeps to the bridle-path, 
is the usual *‘ promenade on horseback,” 
and is about an hour in duration, if taken 
at a judicious alternation of gaits, and 
six or seven miles in extent. The more 
ambitious extend it out Seventh Avenue, 
along the broad road kept soft for the 
speeding of trotters, to the bridge two 
miles beyond the Park, or leave the Park 
at Seventy-second Street for the 
macadamized Riverside Drive, at 
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MOUNTED POLICEMAN, 


the upper end of which there is half a 
mile or so of straight bridle-path. If the 
project is executed that was authorized by 
the last Legislature to connect the upper 
end of the Central Park with the upper 
end of Riverside Drive, by paving the 
connecting streets like the driveways in 
the Park for pleasure traffic, there will be 
a continuous driveway of some nine miles. 
To complete the felicity of the riders it 
will be necessary only to carry the bridle- 
path along the whole extent of the River- 
side, for which there is ample room. 
When one has more time than the 
hour or hour and a half to which most 
riders of the male sex are restricted for 
their constitutionals, there is a choice of 
suburban excursions, though the choice 
is not so large as it should be, and as it 


is to be hoped it will be when it comes 
to be recognized that people who ride or 
drive for pleasure have rights as to the 
paving of a limited number of streets 
which drivers of drays are bound to re- 
spect. The bridging of the East River at 
Blackwell’s Island, if it ever comes to 
pass, will make Long Island accessible, as 
it can searcely be said to be now, with 
four miles of block pavement between the 
Brooklyn Bridge and the lower end of 
Central Park. The lower ferries to New 
Jersey are impracticable for alike reason, 
but the ferry to Fort Lee is at the upper 
end of the Riverside Drive, and a short 
climb brings you to a road through the 
woods at the top of the Palisades. Je- 
rome Park, too, at the end of another 
stretch of soft road which the riders owe 
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to the trotting men, is the goal of a plea- 
sant afternoon’s ride. 

In the summer, of course, the Park and 
the city are deserted by them that drive 
in chariots, although they sometimes 
leave their chariots behind in the keeping 
of their charioteers. In that case John 
Thomas drives Mary Jane daily in the 
Park, and excites the wonder of the mid- 
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summer pilgrim from the country con- 
cerning the manners and customs of rich 
New-Yorkers. It was one of the annual 
absentees who opposed the planting of a 
shrub that was fragrant and beautiful in 
midsummer upon the ground that in mid- 
summer nobody ever went to the Park. 
Such of the horsemen as cannot get away 
take their constitutionals as usual—in the 
early morning, if they be of heroic mould 
and able to do things before breakfast, or 
otherwise in the late afternoon. Tor the 
most part the riding-schools are deserted, 
and some of them establish colonies at the 
watering-places as an alternative to turn- 
ing their horses out to grass. 

In winter the owner of a saddle-horse 
is the object of a commiseration of which 
he does not stand in the least need. Some 
horsemen, indeed, defy the season, and 
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ride out-of-doors all winter long, although 
in midwinter it is to less hardy souls and 
bodies an abuse of language to call such 
riding riding for pleasure. At least one 
horsewoman there is who pursues the 
same courageous practice, and for whom 
no weather that a man can ride in is too 
severe. Most riders, after the winter has 
fairly set in, and until it has fairly bro- 
ken, know the bridle-path only once or 
twice a month, when the weather relents 
for a day and the ice disappears from the 
roadway. But these enjoy their exercise 
little less for being compelled to take it 
under cover. This is the season for teach- 
ing, and the ‘‘rings”—-the rectangles of 
riding-schools are always rings—are at 
their busiest. The timid and awkward 
girl who is hoisted upon a horse for the 
first time in December, and totters there 
in a state of highly unstable bodily equi- 
librium and of keen mental anguish—this 


autumnal grub bursts the chrysalis of the 
ring in April, and appears upon the bridie- 
path as a fully developed horsewoman. 
All the morning is given oyer to lessons, 
but at the usual riding hour, between 
business and dinner, in the afternoon, the 
ring is shut against them, and opened for 
class riding. There are so many horses 
that some order has to be observed. At 
least everybody must ride in the same di- 
rection until a change is ordered by the 
ring-master. Even with this minimum 
of order riders going each his own gait 
are sure to obstruct one another, and it is 
for the general comfort that the riders 
shall form a line, and ride at the same 
gait by the word of command, the tedium 
of walking being relieved by the perform- 
ance of such simple manceuvres as require 
only a moderate horsemanship. This is. 
the daily practice during the winter in the 
larger schools. In addition to this daily 
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ride, there is once a week, or oftener, a 
‘‘musie ride” in the evening, and last sea- 
son one of the schools set the excellent 
example of a daily music ride—an exam- 
ple that will no doubt be followed. 
Those riders who are ambitious to carry 
their horsemanship beyond the standard 
required at the music rides associate them- 


selves in clubs for that purpose, and one. 


of these clubs has for several years made 
an excursion of a fortnight on horseback. 
It is not defamatory to suggest that ‘‘ The 
First Hussars,” an independent military 
organization recently founded, with its 
head-quarters at one of the riding-schools, 
is in the nature of a riding club, and that 
its objects are rather equestrian than war- 
like. 

Of course these clubs are not to be con- 
founded with the Club, the objects of 
which may be said to be equestrian and 
social, and which, though not yet five 
years of age, has had a very powerful in- 
fluence in developing the practice of rid- 
ing and in giving it a status in “society.” 
The New York Riding Club was founded 
by a few owners of saddle-horses who con- 
stabulated, so to speak, at one of the rid- 
ing-schools, and to whom it appeared de- 
sirable that there should be a school in 
which they could select their own associ- 
ates. No sooner was the project formed 
than it became evident that it met that 
long-felt want to which the projectors of 
new enterprises invariably appeal. Al- 
ready it has nearly five hundred members, 
and one honorary member, I know not by 
what merit raised to that lonely eminence. 
Of the active members more than half are 
actual horse owners and riders, and all of 
them may be supposed to cherish more or 
less definite aspirations toward horseman- 
ship. The actual membership is much 
larger than the figures indicate, since by 
the constitution of the club the ladies of a 
member’s family and his minor sons are 
entitled to its privileges, the daughters 
forfeiting their privileges when they mar- 
ry, unless they marry into the club, as it 
were. There must thus be quite twice as 
many virtual members of the club as ap- 
pear upon the club list, and it is to these 
unenrolled members that the club is most 
nearly indispensable. Its male members 
might find their own requirements very 
nearly as well met in all essentials at one 
of the public riding-schools. But a place 
of instruction and exercise to which ladies 
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and children can resort unattended, and 
about the associations of which they may 
be quite secure, has the same advantage 
over even the most carefully conducted 
public school that an ordinary club has 
over a restaurant. As has been hinted, 
the club is regarded by outsiders as a cit- 
adel of Anglomania, nor is the charge 
without some plausibility. The attendants 
are habited in plush and small-clothes, 
and exhibit those balustraded calves that 
are the trade-mark of the British flunky. 
When the visitor has got over his aversion 
to this grewsome spectacle he will find 
little else to offend his patriotic sensibili- 
ties, unless he considers a high degree of 
luxury in the living-rooms of the club, and 
an absolutely flawless neatness in the sta- 
bles, corrupting to the simplicity of repub- 
lican manners. The club-house is within 
a few hundred feet of the Fifth Avenue 
entrance to the park. Its area is about 
200 feet by 125, and gives room for a ring 
in the centre 107 by 94, with a range of 
rooms along the street front, and spacious 
stables for some 300 horses in the rear. 
The dimensions of the ring, when it was 
built, were the largestin New York, though 
they have since been exceeded by one or 
two of the public schools, and of course by 
such a monument of capricious extrayva- 
gance as the famous subterranean riding- 
hall of the Duke of Portland at Welbeck 
Abbey. It is proposed to enlarge it still 
further, but it is now ample for the music 
rides, or, as they are called at the club, 
the ‘‘ drills,” which oceur during the win- 
ter twice a week in the afternoon, and 
im which some sixty or seventy horse- 
men and horsewomen usually take part. 
There are few prettier sights to lovers of 
horseflesh and horsemanship than one of 
these drills, exhibiting practised riders, on 
the best and best-looking saddle-horses 
that can be bred or bought, exeeuting 
more intricate evolutions than the schools 
for the most part venture on, with admi- 
rable precision, and upon occasion at a 
smart pace. There is not one of the riders 
who is not deriving physical benefit from 
an exercise for which very few of them 
would find any substitute if this were not 
at their command. If riding in New 
York be, as with many of its votaries it 
must be owned to be, a matter of fashion 
mainly, the philanthropist may be well 
satisfied if fashion inspires nothing less 
useful or less delightful. 
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AVARY SELLS HIS JEWELS. 


BUCCANEERS AND MAROONERS OF THE SPANISH MAIN. 


BY 


HOWARD PYLE. 


Second Paper. 


N a preceding paper a brief account of 

the doings of the buccaneers was given. 
In that paper was also told how the 
home governments,. stirred at last by 
these outrageous barbarities, seriously un- 
dertook the suppression of the freeboot- 
ers, lopping and trimming the main trunk 
until its members were scattered hither 
and thither, and it was thought that the 
organization was exterminated. But so 
far from being exterminated, the individ- 
ual members were merely scattered north, 
south, east, and west, each forming a nu- 
cleus around which gathered and clus- 
tered the very worst of the offscouring 
of humanity. 

The result was that when the seven- 
teenth century was fairly packed away 
with its lavender in the store chest of 
the past, a score or more bands of free- 
booters were cruising along the Atlantic 
seaboard in armed vessels, each with a 


black flag with its skull and cross-bones 
at the fore, and with a nondescript crew 
made up of the tags and remnants of ciy- 
ilized and semi-civilized humanity (white, 
black, red, and yellow), known generally 
as marooners, swarming upon the decks 
below. 

Nor did these offshoots from the old 
buccaneer stem confine their depredations 
to the American seas alone; the East In- 
dies and the African coast also witnessed 
their doings, and suffered from them, and 
even the Bay of Biscay had good cause to 
remember more than one visit from them. 

Worthy sprigs from so worthy a stem 
improved variously upon the parent meth- 
ods; for while the buccaneers were content 
to prey upon the Spaniards alone, the ma- 
rooners reaped the harvest from the com- 
merce of all nations. 

So up and down the Atlantic seaboard 
they cruised, and for the fifty years that 
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marooning was in the flower of its glory 
jit was a sorrowful time for the coasters of 
New England, the middle provinces, and 
the Virginias, sailing to the West Indies 
with their cargoes of salt fish, grain, and 
tobacco. Trading became almost as dan- 
gerous as privateering, and sea-captains 
were chosen as much for their knowledge 
of the flint-lock and the cutlass as for 
their seamanship. 

As by far the largest part of the trading 
in American waters was conducted by 
these Yankee coasters, so by far the heavi- 
est blows, and those most keenly felt, fell 
upon them. Bulletin after bulletin came 
to port with its doleful tale of this vessel 
burned or that vessel scuttled, this one 
held by the pirates for their own use or 
that one stripped of its goods and sent 
into port as empty as an egg-shell from 
which the yolk had been sucked. Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Charleston 
suffered alike, and worthy ship-owners 
had to leave off counting their losses upon 
their fingers and take to the slate to keep 
the dismal record. 

‘“Maroon—to put ashore on a desert isle, 
as a sailor, under pretence of having com- 
mitted some great crime.” Thus our good 
Noah Webster gives us the dry bones, the 
anatomy, upon which the imagination 
may construct a specimen to suit itself. 

It is thence that the marooners took 
their name, for marooning was one of 
their most effective instruments of pun- 
ishment or revenge. If a pirate broke 
one of the many rules which goyerned 
the particular band to which he belonged, 
he was marooned; did a captain defend 
his ship to such a degree as to be un- 
pleasant to the pirates attacking it, he was 
marooned; even the pirate captain him- 
self, if he displeased his followers by the 
severity of his rule, was in danger of hav- 
ing the same punishment visited upon him 
which he had perhaps more than once 
visited upon another. 

The process of marooning was as simple 
as terrible. A suitable place was chosen 
(generally some desert isle as far removed 
as possible from the pathway of commerce), 
and the condemned man was rowed from 
the ship to the beach. Out he was bun- 
dled upon the sand-spit; a gun, a half-doz- 
en bullets, a few pinches of powder, and a 
bottle of water were chucked ashore after 
him, and away rowed the boat’s erew back 
to the ship, leaving the poor wretch alone 
to rave away his life in madness, or to sit 
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sunken in his gloomy despair till death 
mercifully released him from torment. 
Tt rarely if ever happened that anything 
was known of him after having been ma- 
rooned, A boat’s crew from some vessel, 
sailing by chance that way, might perhaps 
find a few chalky bones bleaching upon 
the white sand in the garish glare of the 
sunlight, but that wasall. Andsuch were 
marooners. 

By far the largest number of pirate cap- 
tains were Englishmen, for, from the days 
of good Queen Bess, English sea-captains 
seemed to have a natural turn for any spe- 
cies of venture that had a smack of piracy 
in it, and from the great Admiral Drake 
of the old, old days, to the truculent Mor- 
gan of buccaneering times, the English- 
man. did the boldest and wickedest deeds, 
and wrought the most damage. 

First of all upon the list of pirates 
stands the bold Captain Avary, one of the 
institutors of marooning. Him we see 
but dimly, half hidden by the glamouring 
mists of legend and tradition. Others 
who came afterward outstripped him far 
enough in their doings, but he stands pre- 
eminent as the first of marooners of whom 
actual history has been handed down to 
us of the present day. 

When the English, Dutch, and Spanish 
entered into an alliance to suppress buc- 
caneering in the West Indies, certain wor- 
thies of Bristol, in old England, fitted out 
two vessels to assist in this laudable pro- 
ject; for doubtless Bristol trade suffered 
smartly from the Morgans and the L’Olo- 
noises of that old time. One of these ves- 
sels was named the Duke, of which a cer- 
tain Captain Gibson was the commander 
and Avary the mate. 

Away they sailed to the West Indies, 
and there Avary became impressed by the 
advantages offered by piracy, and by the 
amount of good things that were to be 
gained by very little striving. 

One night the captain (who was one of 
those fellows mightily addicted to punch), 
instead of going ashore to saturate him- 
self with rum at the ordinary, had his 
drink in his cabin in private. While he 
lay snoring away the effects of his rum 
in the cabin, Avary and a few other con- 
spirators heaved the anchor very leisurely, 
and sailed out of the harbor of Corunna, 
and through the midst. of the allied fleet 
riding at anchor in the darkness. 

By-and-by, when the morning came, 
the captain was awakened by the pitching 
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and tossing of the vessel, the rattle and 
clatter of the tackle overhead, and the 
noise of footsteps passing and repassing 
hither and thither across the deck. Per- 
haps he lay for a while turning the mat- 
ter over and over in his muddled head, 
but he presently rang the bell, and Avary 
and another fellow answered the call. 

“What's the matter?” bawls the cap- 
tain from his berth. 

‘‘Nothing,” says Avary, coolly. 

‘«Something’s the matter with the ship,” 
says the captain. ‘‘Doesshe drive? What 
weather is it ?” 

‘‘Oh no,” says Avary; ‘‘we are at sea.” 

‘* At sea ?” 

‘‘Gome, come!” says Avary: “Tl tell 
you; you must know that I’m the captain 
of the ship now, and you must be packing 
from this here cabin. We are bound to 
Madagascar, to make all of our fortunes, 
and if-yowre a mind to ship for the cruise, 
why, we'll be glad to have you, if you 
will be sober and mind your own busi- 
ness; if not, there is a boat alongside, and 
Ill have you set ashore.” 

The poor half-tipsy captain had no relish 
to go a-pirating under the command of 
his backsliding mate, so out of the ship 
he bundled, and away he rowed with four 
or five of the crew, who, like him, refused 
to join with their jolly shipmates. 

The rest of them sailed away to the 
East Indies, to try their fortunes in those 
waters, for our Captain Avary was of a 
high spirit, and had no mind to fritter 
away his time in the West Indies,squeezed 
dry by buccaneer Morgan and others of 
lesser note. No: he would make a bold 
stroke for it at once, and make or lose at 
a single cast. 

On his way he picked up a couple of like 
kind with himself—two sloops off Mada- 
gascar. With these he sailed away to the 
coast of India, and for a time his name was 
lost in the obscurity of uncertain history. 
But only for a time, for suddenly it flamed 
out in a blaze of glory. It was reported 
that a vessel belonging to the Great Mo- 
gul, laden with treasure and bearing the 
monarch’s own daughter upon a holy pil- 
grimage to Mecca (they being Mohamme- 
dans), had fallen in with the pirates, and 
after a short resistance had been surren- 
dered, with the damsel, her court, and all 
the diamonds, pearls, silk, silver, and gold 
aboard. It was rumored that the Great 
Mogul, raging at the insult offered to him 
through his own flesh and blood, had 
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threatened to wipe out of existence the 
few English settlements scattered along 
the coast; whereat the honorable Hast In- 
dia Company was in a pretty state of fuss 
and feathers. Rumor, growing with the 
telling, has it that Avary is going to mar- 
ry the Indian princess, willy-nilly, and 
will turn rajah, and eschew piracy as in- 
decent. As for the treasure itself, there 
was no end to the extent to which it grew 
as it passed from mouth to mouth. 

Cracking the nut of romance and exag- 
geration, we come to the kernel of the 
story—that Avary did fall in with an 
Indian vessel laden with great treasure 
(and possibly withthe Mogul’s daughter), 
which he captured, and thereby gained 
a vast prize. 

Having concluded that he had earned 
enough money by the trade he had un- 
dertaken, he determined to retire and live 
decently for the rest of his life upon what 
he already had. As a step toward this 
object, he set about cheating his Madagas- 
car partners out of their share of what 
had been gained. He persuaded them to 
store all the treasure in his vessel, it be- 
ing the largest of the three; and so, hav- 
ing it safely in hand, he altered the course 
of his ship one fine night, and when the 
morning came the Madagascar sloops 
found themselves floating upon a wide 
ocean without a farthing of the treasure 
for which they had fought so hard, and 
for which they might whistle for all the 
good it would do them. 

At first Avary had a great part of a 
mind to settle at Boston, in Massachusetts, 
and had that little town been one whit 
less bleak and forbidding, it might have 
had the honor of being the home of this 
famous man. As it was, he did not like 
the looks of it, so he sailed away to the 
eastward, to Ireland, where he settled him- 
self at Biddeford, in hopes of an easy life 
of it for the rest of his days. 

Here he found himself the possessor of 
a plentiful stock of jewels, such as pearls, 
diamonds, rubies, etc., but with hardly a 
score of honest farthings to jingle in his 
breeches pocket. He consulted with a cer- 
tain merchant of Bristol concerning the 
disposal of the stones—a fellow not much 
more cleanly in his habits of honesty than 
Avary himself. This worthy undertook 
to act as Avary’s broker. Off he marched 
with the jewels, and that was the last that 
the pirate saw of his Indian treasure. 

Perhaps the most famous of all the pi- 
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ratical names to American éars are those 
of Captain Robert Kidd and Captain Ed- 
ward Teach, or ‘‘ Blackbeard.” 

Nothing will be ventured in regard to 
Kidd in this paper, nor in regard to the 
pros and cons as to whether he really was 
or was not a pirate, after all. For many 
years he was the very hero of heroes of 
piratical fame; there was hardly a creek 
or stream or point of land along our 
coast, hardly a convenient bit of good 
sandy beach, or hump of rock, or water- 
washed cave, where fabulous treasures 
were not said to have been hidden by this 
worthy marooner. Now we are assured 
that he never was a pirate, and never did 
bury any treasure, excepting a certain 
chest, which he was compelled to hide 
upon Gardiner’s Island—and perhaps 
eyen it was mythical. 

So poor Kidd must be relegated to the 
dull ranks of simply respectable people, 
or semi-respectable people at best. 

But with ‘‘ Blackbeard” it is different, 
for in him we have a real, ranting, raging, 
roaring pirate per se—one who really did 
bury treasure, who made more than one 
captain walk the plank, and who commit- 
ted more private murders than he could 
number on the fingers of both hands; one 
who fills, and will continue to fill, the 
place to which he has been assigned for 
generations, and who may be depended 
upon to hold his place in the confidence 
of others for generations to come. 

Captain Teach was a Bristol man born, 
and learned his trade on board of sundry 
privateers in the East Indies during the 
old French war—that of 1702—and a bet- 
ter apprenticeship could no man serve. 
At last, somewhere about the latter part 
of the year 1716, a privateering captain, 
one Benjamin Hornigold, raised him from 
the ranks and put him in command of a 
sloop—a lately captured prize—and Black- 
beard’s fortune was made. It was avery 
slight step, and but the change of a few 
letters, to convert ‘‘ privateer” into “pi- 
rate,” and it was a very short time before 
Teach made that change. Not only did 
he make it himself, but he persuaded his 
old captain to join with him. 

And now fairly began that series of 
bold and lawless depredations which have 
made his name so justly famous, and 
which placed him amongst the very great- 
est of marooning freebooters. 

‘Our hero,” says the old historian who 
sings of the arms and bravery of this 
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great man—‘‘ Our hero assumed the cog- 
nomen of Blackbeard from that large 
quantity of hair which, like a frightful 
meteor, covered his whole face, and fright- 
ened America more than any comet that 
appeared there in a long time. He was 
accustomed to twist it with ribbons into 
small tails, after the manner of our Ram- 
illies wig, and turn them about his ears. 
In time of action he wore a sling over his 
shoulders, with three brace of pistols, 
hanging in holsters like bandoleers; he 
stuck lighted matches under his hat, 
which, appearing on each side of his face, 
and his eyes naturally looking fierce and 
wild, made him altogether such a figure 
that imagination cannot form an idea of 
a Fury from hell to look more frightful.” 

The night before the day of the action 
in which he was killed he sat up drink- 
ing with some congenial company until 
broad daylight. One of them asked him if 
his poor young wife knew where his trea- 
sure was hidden. ‘‘ No,” says Blackbeard; 
““nobody but the devil and I knows where 
it is, and the longest liver shall have all.” 

As for that poor young wife of his, the 
life that he and his rum-crazy shipmates 
led her was too terrible to be told. 

For a time Blackbeard worked at his 
trade down on the Spanish Main, gather- 
ing in, the few years he was there, a very 
neat little fortune in the booty captured 
from sundry vessels; but by-and-by he 
took it into his head to try his luck along 
the coast of the Carolinas; so off he sailed 
to the northward, with quite a respectable 
little fleet, consisting of his own vessel and 
two captured sloops. From that time he 
was actively engaged in the making of 
American history in his small way. 

He first appeared off the bar of Charles- 
ton Harbor, to the no small excitement of 
the worthy town of that ilk, and there 
he lay for five or six days, blockading the 
port, and stopping incoming and outgoing 
vessels at his pleasure, so that, for the time, 
the commerce of the province was entire- 
ly paralyzed. All the vessels so stopped 
he held as prizes, and all the crews and 
passengers (among the latter of whom was 
more than one provincial worthy of the 
day) he retained as though they were 
prisoners of war. 

And it was a mightily awkward thing 
for the good folk of Charleston to behold 
day after day a black flag with its white 
skull and cross-bones fluttering at the fore 
of the pirate captain’s craft, over across 
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the level stretch of green salt-marshes; 
and it was mightily unpleasant, too, to 
know that this or that prominent citizen 
was crowded down with the other prison- 
ers under the hatches. 

One morning Captain Blackbeard finds 
that his stock of medicine is low. ‘‘ Tut!” 
says he, ‘‘we’ll turn no hairs gray for 
that.” So up he calls the bold Captain 
Richards, the commander of his consort 
the Revenge sloop, and bids him take Mr. 
Marks (one of his prisoners), and go up 
to Charleston and get the medicine. There 
was no task that suited our Captain Rich- 
ards better than that. Up to the town he 
rowed, as bold as brass. ‘‘ Look ye,” says 
he to the Governor, rolling his quid of to- 
bacco from one cheek to another—‘“‘ Look 
ye, we're after this and that, and if we 
don’t get it, why, I'll tell you plain, we'll 
burn them bloody crafts of yours that 
we've took over yonder, and cut the 
weasand of every clodpoll aboard of ’em.” 

There was no answering an argument 
of such force as this, and the worshipful 
Governor and the good folk of Charles- 
ton knew very well that Blackbeard and 
his crew were the men to do as they prom- 
ised. So Blackbeard got his medicine,and 
though it cost the colony two thousand 
dollars, it was worth that much to the 
town to be quit of him. 

They say that while Captain Richards 
was conducting his negotiations with the 
Governor his boat’s crew were stumping 
around the streets of the town, having a 
glorious time of it, while the good folk 
glowered wrathfully at them, but dared 
venture nothing in speech or act. 

Having gained a booty of between sey- 
en and eight thousand dollars from the 
prizes captured, the pirates sailed away 
from Charleston Harbor to the coast of 
North Carolina. 

And now Blackbeard, following the 
plan adopted by so many others of his 
kind, began to cudgel his brains for means 
to cheat his fellows out of their share of 
the booty. 

At Topsail Inlet he ran his own vessel 
aground, as though by accident. Hands, 
the captain of one of the congorts, pre- 
tending to come to his assistance, also 
grounded his sloop. Nothing now re- 
mained but for those who were able to 
get away in the other craft, which was all 
that was now left of the little fleet. This 
did Blackbeard with some forty of his fa- 
vorites. The rest of the pirates were left 


on the sand-spit to await the return of 
their companions—which never happened. 

As for Blackbeard and those who were 
with him, they were that much richer, 
for there were so many the fewer pockets 
to fill. But even yet there were too many 
to share the booty, in Blackbeard’s opinion, 
and so he marooned a parcel more of them 
—some eighteen or twenty—upon a naked 
sand-bank, from which they were after- 
ward mercifully rescued by another free- 
booter who chanced that way—a certain 
Major Stede Bonnet, of whom more will 
presently be said. About that time a roy- 
al proclamation had been issued offering 
pardon to all pirates in arms who would 
surrender to the King’s authority before 
a given date. So up goes Master Black- 
beard to the Governor of North Carolina 
and makes his neck safe by surrendering 
to the proclamation—albeit he kept tight 
clutch upon what he had already gained. 

And now we find our bold Captain 
Blackbeard established in the good prov- 
ince of North Carolina, where he and 
his Worship the Governor struck up a 
vast deal of intimacy, as profitable as it 
was pleasant. There is something very 
pretty in the thought of the bold sea-rover 
giving up his adventurous life (excepting 
now and then an excursion against a 
trader or two in the neighboring sound, 
when the need of money was pressing); 
settling quietly down into the routine of 
old colonial life, with a young wife of six- 
teen at his side, who made the fourteenth 
that he had in various ports here and 
there in the world. 

Becoming tired of an inactive life, 
Blackbeard afterward resumed his pirat- 
ical career. He cruised around in the 
rivers and inlets and sounds of North 
Carolina fora while, ruling the roost, and 
with never a one to say him nay, until 
there was no bearing with such a pest any 
longer. So they sent.a deputation up to 
the Governor of Virginia asking if he 
would be pleased to help them in their 
trouble. 

There were two men-of-war lying at 
Kicquetan, in the James River, at the 
time. To them the Governor of Virginia 
applied, and plucky Lieutenant Maynard, 
of the Pearl, was sent to Ocracoke Inlet 
to fight this pirate who ruled it down 
there so like the cock of a walk. There 
he found Blackbeard waiting for him, 
and as ready for a fight as ever the lieu- 
tenant himself could be. Fight they did, 
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and while it lasted it was as pretty a piece 
of business of its kind as one could wish 
to see. Blackbeard drained a glass of 
grog, wishing the lieutenant luck in get- 
ting aboard of him, fired a broadside, blew 
some twenty of the lieutenant’s men out 
of existence, and totally crippled one of 
his little sloops for the balance of the 
fight. After that, and under cover of the 
smoke, the pirate and his men boarded 
the other sloop, and then followed a fine 
old-fashioned hand-to-hand conflict be- 
twixt him and the lieutenant. TFirst they 
fired their pistols, and then they took to 
it with cutlasses—richt, left, up and down, 
cut and slash—until the lieutenant’s cut- 
lass broke short off at the hilt. Then 
Blackbeard would have finished him off 
handsomely, only up steps one of the lieu- 
tenant’s men and fetches him a great slash 
over the neck, so that the lieutenant came 
off with no more hurt than a cut across 
the knuckles. 

At the very first discharge of their pis- 
tols Blackbeard had been shot through 
the body, but he was not for giving up 
for that—not he. As said before, he was 
of the true roaring, raging breed of pi- 
rates, and stood up to it until he received 
twenty more cutlass cuts and five addi- 
tional shots, and then fell dead while try- 
ing to fire off an empty pistol. After that 
the lieutenant cut off the pirate’s head, 
and sailed away in triumph, with the 
bloody trophy nailed to the bow of his 
battered sloop. 

Those of Blackbeard’s men who were 
not killed were carried off to Virginia, 
and all of them tried and hanged but one 
or two, their names, no doubt, still stand- 
ing in a row in the provincial records. 

But did Blackbeard really bury trea- 


sures, as tradition says, along the sandy | 


shores he haunted ? 

Master Clement Downing, midshipman 
aboard the Salisbury, wrote a book after 
his return from the cruise to Madagascar, 
whither the Salisbury had been ordered, 
to put an end to the piracy with which 
those waters were infested. He says: 

“At Guzarat I met with a Portuguese 
named Anthony de Sylvestre; -he came 
with two other Portuguese and two Dutch- 
men to take on in the Moor’s service, as 
many Europeans do. This Anthony told 
me he had been amongst the pirates, and 
that he belonged to one of the sloops in 
Virginia when Blackbeard was taken. 
He informed me that if it should be my 
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lot ever to go to York River or Maryland, 
near an island called Mulberry Island, 
provided we went on shore at the water- 
ing-place, where the shipping used most 
commonly to ride, that there the pirates 
had buried considerable sums of money 
in great chests well clamped with iron 
plates. As to my part, I never was that 
way, nor much acquainted with any that 
ever used those parts; but I have made 
inquiry, and am informed that there is 
such a place as Mulberry Island. If any 
person who uses those parts should think 
it worth while to dig a little way at the 
upper end of a small cove, where it is 
convenient to Jand, he would soon find 
whether the information I had was well- 
grounded. Fronting the landing-place 
are five trees, amongst which, he said, the 
money was hid. I cannot warrant the 
truth of this account; but if I was ever to 
go there, I should find some means or oth- 
er to satisfy myself, as it could not be a 
great deal out of my way. If anybody 
should obtain the benefit of this account, 
if it please God that they ever come to 
England, ’tis hoped they will remember 
whence they had this information.” 

Another worthy was Captain Edward 
Low, who learned his trade of sail-making 
at good old Boston town, and piracy at 
Honduras. No one stood higher in the 
trade than he, and no one mounted to 
more lofty altitudes of blood-thirsty and . 
unscrupulous wickedness. Tis strange 
that so little has been wriften and sung 
of this man of might, for he was as worthy 
of story and of song as was Blackbeard. 

It was under a Yankee captain that he 
made his first cruise—down to Honduras, 
for a cargo of logwood, which in those 
times was no better than stolen from the 
Spanish folk. 

One day, lying off the shore, in the Gulf 
of Honduras, comes Master Low and the 
crew of the whale-boat rowing across from: 
the beach, where they had been all morn- 
ing chopping logwood. 

““ What are youafter?” says the captain, 
for they were coming back with nothing 
but themselves in the boat. 

“We're after our dinner,” says Low, 
as spokesman of the party. 

‘You'll have no dinner,” says the cap- 
tain, ‘‘ until you fetch off another load.” 

“Dinner or no dinner, we'll pay for 
it,” says Low, wherewith he up with a 
musket, squinted along the barrel, and 
pulled the trigger. 
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Luckily the gun hung fire, and the 
Yankee captain was spared to steal log- 
wood a while longer. 

All the same, that was no place for Ned 
Low to make a longer stay, so off he and 
his messmates rowed in a whale-boat, 
captured a brig out at sea, and turned pi- 
rates. 

He presently fell in with the notorious 
Captain Lowther, a fellow after his own 
kidney, who put the finishing touches to 
his education, and taught him what wick- 
edness he did not already know. 

And so he became a master-pirate, and 
a famous hand at his craft, and thereafter 
forever bore an inveterate hatred of all 
Yankees because of the dinner he had 
lost, and never failed to smite whatever 
one of them luck put within his reach. 
Once he fell in with a ship off South Caro- 
lina—the Amsterdam Merchant, Captain 
Williamson, commander—a Yankee craft 
and a Yankee master. He slit the nose 
and cropped the ears of the captain, and 

‘then sailed merrily away, feeling the bet- 
ter for having marred a Yankee. 

New York and New England had more 
than one visit from the doughty captain, 
each of which visits they had good cause 
to remember, for he made them smart 
for it. 

Along in the year ’22 thirteen vessels 
were riding at anchor in front of the good 
town of Marblehead. Into the harbor 
sailed a strange craft. ‘‘ Who is she ?” 
say the townsfolk, for the coming of anew 
vessel was no small matter in those days. 

Who the strangers were was not long 
a matter of doubt. Up goes the black 
flag, and the skull and cross-bones to the 
fore. 

‘omis the bloody Low,” say one and all; 
and straightway all was flutter and com- 
motion, as in a duck pond when a hawk 
pitches and strikes in the midst. 

It was a glorious thing for our captain, 
for here were thirteen Yankee crafts at 
one and the same-time. So he took what 
he wanted, and then sailed away, and it 
was many a day before Marblehead forgot 
that visit. 

Some time after this he and his consort 
fell foul of an English sloop of war, the 
Greyhound, whereby they were so rough- 
ly handled that Low was glad enough to 
slip away, leaving his consort and her 
crew behind him, as a sop to the powers 
of law and order. And lucky for them if 
no worse fate awaited them than to wall 
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the dreadful plank with a bandage around 
the blinded eyes and a rope around the 
elbows. So the consort was taken, and the 
crew tried and hanged in chains, and Low 
sailed off in as pretty a bit of rage as ever 
a pirate fell into. 

And now woe upon woe to the Yankee 
or the Englishman who fell into his hands. 
One after another succeeded a string of 
horrible barbarities, until even his own 
vile crew of cutthroats grew sick of the 
smell of blood, and refused to carry out 
his orders when he commanded them to 
disembowel a harmless coasting captain 
off Gardiner’s Island, grinning as he 
gnashed his teeth in impotent rage. 

The end of this worthy is lost in the 
fogs of the past: some say that he died of 
a yellow fever down in New Orleans; it 
was not at the end of a hempen cord, 
more’s the pity. 

Here fittingly with our strictly Ameri- 
can pirates should stand Major Stede Bon- 
net along with the rest. But in truth he 
was only a poor half-and-half fellow of 
his kind, and even after his hand was fair- 
ly turned to the business he had under- 
taken, a qualm of conscience would now 
and then come across him, and he would 
make vast promises to forswear his evil 
courses. 

However, he jogged along in his course 
of piracy snugly enough until he fell foul 
of the gallant Colonel Rhett, off Charles- 


‘ton Harbor, whereupon his luck and his 


courage both were suddenly snuffed out 
with a puff of powder smoke and a good 
rattling broadside. Down camethe ‘‘ Black 
Roger” with its skull and cross-bones from 
the fore, and Colonel Rhett had the glory 
of fetching back as pretty a cargo of 
scoundrels and cutthroats as the town 
ever saw. 

After the next assizes they were strung 
up, all in a row—eyil apples ready for the 
roasting. 

‘‘Ned” England was a fellow of differ- 
ent blood—only he snapped his whip 
across the back of society over in the East 
Indies and along the hot shores of Hin- 
dostan. : 

The name of Captain Howel Davis 
stands high among his fellows. He was 
the Ulysses of pirates, the beloved not 
only of Mercury, but of Minerva. 

He it was who hoodwinked the captain 
of a French ship of double the size and 
strength of his own, and fairly cheated 
him into the surrender of his craft with- 
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out the firing of a single pistol or the 
striking of a single blow; he it was who 
sailed boldly into the port of Gambia, on 
the coast of Guinea, and under the guns 
of the castle, proclaiming himself as a 
merchant trading for slaves. 

The cheat was kept up until the fruit of 
mischief was ripe for the picking; then, 
when the Governor and the guards of the 
castle were lulled into entire security, and 
when Davis’s band was scattered about 
wherever each man could do the most 
good, it was out pistol, up cutlass, and 
death if a finger moved. They tied the 
soldiers back to back, and the Governor to 
his own arm-chair, and then rifled wher- 
ever it pleased them. After that they 
sailed away, and though they had not 
made the fortune they had hoped to glean, 
it was a good snug round sum that they 
shared amongst them. 

Their courage growing high with suc- 
cess, they determined to attempt the isl- 
and of Del Principe—a prosperous Portu- 
guese settlement on the coast. The plan 
for taking the place was cleverly laid, and 
would have succeeded, only that a Portu- 
guese negro among the pirate crew turned 
traitor and carried the news ashore to the 
Governor of the fort. Accordingly, the 
next day,when Captain Davis came ashore, 
he found there a good strong guard drawn 
up as though to honor his coming. But 
after he and those with him were fairly out 
of their boat, and well away from the wa- 
ter-side, there was a sudden rattle of mus- 
ketry, a cloud of smoke, and a dull groan 
or two. Only one man ran out from un- 
der that pungent cloud, jumped into the 
boat, and rowed away; and when it lifted, 
there lay Captain Davis and his compan- 
ions all of a heap, like a pile of old clothes. 

Captain Bartholomew Roberts was the 
particular and especial pupil of Davis, 
and when that worthy met his death so 
suddenly and so unexpectedly in the un- 
fortunate manner above narrated, he was 
chosen unanimously as the captain of the 
fleet, and -he was a worthy pupil of a 
worthy master. Many were the poor flut- 
tering merchant ducks that this sea hawk 
swooped upon and struck; and cleanly 
and cleverly were they plucked before his 
savage clutch loosened its hold upon them. 

“He made a gallant figure,” says the 
old narrator, ‘‘ being dressed in a rich 
crimson waistcoat and breeches and red 
feather in his hat, a gold chain around his 
neck, with a diamond cross hanging to it, 
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a sword in his hand, and two pair of pis- 
tols hanging at the end of a silk sling 
flung over his shoulders according to the 
fashion of the pyrates.” Thus he appear- 
ed in the last engagement which he fought 
—that with the Swallow—a royal sloop 
of war. A gallant fight they made of it, 
those bull-dog pirates, for, finding them- 
selves caught in a trap betwixt the man- 
of-war and the shore, they determined to 
bear down upon the king's vessel, fire a 
slapping broadside into her, and then try 
to get away, trusting to luck in the doing, 
and hoping that their enemy might be 
crippled by their fire. 

Captain Roberts himself was the first to 
fall at the return fire of the Swallow; 
a grapeshot struck him in the neck, and 
he fell forward across the gun near to 
which he was standing at the time. A 
certain fellow named Stevenson, who was 
at the helm, saw him fall, and thought he 
was wounded. At the lifting of the arm 
the body rolled over upon the deck, and 
the man saw that the captain was dead. 
“Whereupon,” says the old history, 
‘“he” (Stevenson) ‘‘gushed into tears, 
and wished that the next shot might be 
his portion.” After their captain’s death 
the pirate crew had no stomach for more 
fighting; the “‘ Black Roger” was struck, 
and one and all surrendered to justice and 
the gallows. 


Such is a brief and bald account of the 
most famous of these pirates. But they 
are only a few of a long list of notables, 
such as Captain Martel, Captain Charles 
Vane—who led the gallant Colonel Rhett, 
of South Carolina, such a wild- goose- 
chase in and: out among the sluggish 
ereeks and inlets along the coast—Cap- 
tain John Rackam, and Captain Anstis, 
Captain Worley, and Evans, and Philips, 
and others—a score or more of wild fel- 
lows whose very names made ship-cap- 
tains tremble in their shoes in those good 
old times. 

And such is that black chapter of his- 
tory of the past—an evil chapter, lurid 
with cruelty and suffering, stained with 
blood andsmoke. Yetitis a written chap- 
ter, and it must be read. He who chooses 
may read betwixt the lines of history this 
great truth: Evil itself is an instrument 
toward the shaping of good. Therefore 
the history of evil as well as the history of 
good should be read, considered, and di- 
gested. 































































































































































































































































































































































































DOUGLAS, CAPITAL OF THE ISLE OF MAN, 


HOME RULE IN .THE ISLE OF MAN, 
BY RICHARD WHEATLEY. 


OME rule does exist, after a fashion, 

in the Isle of Man. The fashion of 
the fact, and not the rightfulness of the 
fact itself, is the bone of contention be- 
tween Irish Nationalist and British Im- 
perialist, Gladstonian and Churchillian. 
With their measure of home rule the 
Manx folk seem to be so far satisfied that 
whatever modifications may be desired are 
of form, but not of spirit or principle. It 
works with them in willing subordination 
to imperial supremacy. They have no 
representative vote in Parliament, nor do 
they crave any. ‘‘We want nothing of 
the House of Lords,” remarked a typical 
Manxman. When his people do want 
something, they know how to utilize the 
services of a legitimate lobby, and by 
means of retained legal agents to lay their 
requests before ‘“‘my lords of the Privy 
Council,” and the honorable and distin- 
guished members of either House. In- 
formal are at times quite as useful as 
formal instrumentalities. Acts of the im- 
perial legislature do not affect Man unless 
it be specially mentioned in them. Con- 
tent with dependency on the empire, the 
Manx largely contro] all local matters, 
and leave national and international af- 


fairs to the management of the goyern- 
ment at Westminster. 

Home rule is the desideratum of Hi- 
bernian nationalists, the favorite or un- 
welcome topic of discussion among British 
subjects and American citizens, the crucial 
test of statesmanship, the quceestio vexwata 
on whose decision the destinies of Britain, 
and even of the Greater Britain, may turn. 
Will the experiences of Hllan Vannin Veg 
Veen (the dear little island) be of any ser- 
vice in the settlement of this great con- 
troversy? Quien sabe? Anyhow, they 
are worth considering. 

Some American citizens are of Manx 
antecedents, and indeed of Manx speech. 
They at least know that the ancestral isle 
lies in the middle of the Irish Sea, between 
54° and 55° north latitude, and 4° and 5° 
west longitude, and that England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales may be seen, in clear 
weather, from the breezy summit of moun- 

;tainous Snaefell. What further memories 
of tailless cats and tailless chickens, of 
samphire pickles and kippered scadden, 
of phynnodderee, buggane, and moddy 
dhoo (spirit beings these), of fragrant hea- 
ther, golden gorse, and blooming fuchsia, 
they may have, it boots us nothing to 
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GOVERNOR WALPOLE. 


inquire, albeit very interesting. Steam- 
ship lines, available by the curious, con- 
nect Mona with the sister lands. About 
130,000 statute acres, one authority says, 
or, to be very particular, like the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 145,325 acres, or about 
227 square miles, are embraced within its 
limits of 334 by 124 linear miles. Small 
bodies are often least accurately known. 
Only 17° of temperature differentiate the 
mean annual winter of 42° from the 
mean annualsummer of 59°. Population 
increased 18,447, or 33.6 per cent., between 
1821 and 1881, but decreased 484 between 
1871and 1881. The popular tendency is to 
residencein towns. Three of these enlarge 
their numbers, while the rural districts do 
not mourn over depletion. In the latter 
the aboriginal language and literature lin- 
ger. Manx is said by linguists to be a 
sub-dialect of the ancient Celtic, and a 
dialect of the Irish branch to which the 
Scottish Gaelic belongs. Orthographi- 
cally but not orthoepically different from 
other varieties of the old Celtic tongue, it 
is still spoken in the northwest parishes, 


and in a few localities on the west coast. . 


Not taught in the schools, and rarely used 
in the churches, it is slowly dying out. 
Nearly all the natives converse in Eng- 
lish. 

English and Manx haye been and still 
are employed in the discussion of the or- 
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ganization, history, and working of home 
rule in the Isle of Man. The ruling body 
consists of the Lieutenant-Governor,Coun- 
cil, and House of Keys, who together 
constitute the Manx Legislature, locally 
known as the Tynwald Court. This meets 
in the Court-house on Athol Street, Doug- 
las. The government buildings, former- 
ly those of the Mona Bank, a branch of 
the City of Glasgow Bank, are the hand- 
someston theisland. Douglas is not only 
the chief town, but is also the seat of gov- 
ernment. The latter distinction, until 
late years, appertained to Castletown, the 
ancient capital, and residence of the Gov- 
ernor. 

His Excellency Spencer Walpole, Goy- 
ernor since April 25, 1882, is appointed by 
the crown — that pleasant fiction which 
denotes the imperial government—holds 
office at its pleasure, and enjoys a salary 
of £1800 and an official residence. He is 
a curious exemplification of the union of 
all governmental functions—the legisla- 
tive, judicial, and administrative—in his 
own person. This is all right, so long as 
it satisfies the governed. Constitutions, 
when satisfactory, are growths, not mech- 
anisms. 

The Council, in addition to the Goy- 
ernor, includes the Right Rev. Rowley 
Hill, Bishop of Sodor and Man, whose 
salary is about £2000, and who has an 
episcopal mansion; Attorney-General Sir 
James Gill, £1000; Clerk of the Rolls, 
Alured Dumbell, £1000; First Deemster, 
Sir W. L. Drinkwater, £1000; Second 
Deemster, John F’. Gill, £1000; the Receiy- 
er-General and Water-Bailiff, £230; Arch- 
deacon J. C. Moore, £700, glebe, and resi- 
dence; and Vicar-General Samuel Harris, 
£500. Acts of the Governor and Council, 
to be valid, must be the acts of the Goy- 
ernor and at least two members of the 
Council. All these comfortably paid offi- 
cials are appointed by the crown; except 
the vicar - general, who is appointed by 
the Bishop, and all hold office at the plea- 
sure of the appointing power. The union 
of church with state, but not the suprema- 
ey of the church over the state, is real in 
this insular and conservative common- 
wealth. 

' The House of Keys is composed of 
twenty-four members: three for each of 
the six sheadings, or counties, of Glanfaba, 
Michael, Ayre, Garff, Middle, and Rush 
en; one for each of the three towns of 
Ramsey, Castletown, and Peel, and three 
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THE HOUSE OF KEYS IN SESSION. 


for Douglas. Two government chaplains, 
salaried at £140 and £100 respectively, 
pray for them, the other branches of the 
government, and the adjacent islands. 
They also expound the doctrine of person- 
al responsibility with as much clearness 
and force as former legislators, denomi- 
nated Keys, because so often called upon 
to unlock or explain the laws and customs 
to the reigning sovereign or his deputy, 
expounded the mysteries of an ancient 
legislation whereof no full authentic rec- 
ords have been preserved. The Keys are 
elected for seven years; but the Governor 
may dissolve the House in case of pro- 
nounced disagreement with the Council, 
and then appeal to the country. Proper- 
ty qualification in the shape of insular 
real estate worth £100 annually, or of 
similar estate worth £50 and personal es- 
tate worth £100 yearly, is required of ey- 
ery member. 

Mona moves slowly. Electors must 
possess property qualification of £10 occu- 
pancy or £8 ownership in the sheadings, 
and of £4 occupancy or ownership in 
the towns. Spinsters and widows regu- 
larly vote on the same terms as the men. 


Lodger franchise is similarly conditioned. 
Party lines are not deeply drawn. The 
Manx do not acknowledge an inexorable 
necessity of two or more parties, but in se- 
vere simplicity are wont to band them- 
selves in committees for the election of 
candidates selected in view of general fit- 
ness for the work of legislation. Voters 
are registered yearly, and if not on the 
lists, are debarred from casting their bal- 
lots early, or often, or atall. Council and 
Keys vote separately; a majority of each 
must concur to pass a measure, and must 
also sign all bills to be submitted for the 
royal assent. All members appointed to 
serve on committees are bound to do so, 
and particularly in select cases, in which 
they are empowered to subpoena witness- 
es, examine them under oath, and com- 
pel the production of documents and rec- 
ords. The Governor presides at all ses- 
sions of the Council or Court, is entitled 
to talk without interruption at any time 
during a debate, and to choke off an irrel- 
evant or repetitious speaker. He answers 
questions relative to public affairs, directs 
Council or Keys to retire to their respec- 
tive Chambers, and adjourns the Court by 
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virtue of his prerogative. Strangers may 
by vote be excluded from any session of 
the Court except that on the Tynwald 
Hill. All proceedings are duly recorded, 
and, as beseemeth the majesty of so great 
a realm, every member must sit uncover- 
ed, and never fail to make an obeisance 
to the Governor in passing to or from 
his seat. Conferences between the two 
branches of the Legislature may or may 
not end in harmony, but are held to se- 
cure it. 

All public petitions to the Tynwald 
Court are required to be in writing, and if 
in Manx, to be accompanied by an Eng- 
lish translation. The expense of taking 
evidence, translating into Manx, printing, 
and distributing is imposed upon the pro- 
moters of private bills. If these involve 
the taking of land, as in the instance of 
gas or water works, rail or tram ways, the 
most minute instructions must be fol- 
lowed out to insure equity to all parties 
concerned, and five per cent. of the esti- 
mated cost of such undertaking be de- 
posited by the promoters in the Chancery 
Division of her Majesty’s High Court of 
Justice of the Isle of Man, subject to the 
law, or to the action of the Tynwald 
Court. The fees in connection with any 
bill do not necessarily amount to more 
than from £7 to £20. 

The business of the Court is printed in 
a paper of Agenda, sent to each member 
at least three days before the commence- 
ment of asession. Notices of motions or 
of questions,duly given,are entered on the 
Agenda. Unspecified business is consid- 
ered only by special permission of the 
Governor. Government affairs take pre- 
eedence of any other. Rules of debate 
are similar to those of all free assemblies. 

Acts of Tynwald, subjected to examina- 
tion by law officers of the crown, become 
laws when they have received the royal 
assent, and go into operation at once 
when the fact is certified in writing by 
the Governor and the Speaker of the 
Keys. Formerly they did not take legal 
effect until promulgated from the ancient 
and famous Tynwald Mount, at St. John’s, 
on the 5th of July—Tynwald Day—of 
each year, or on the 6th if the 5th happen- 
ed to fall on Sunday. Special sessions of 
the Court may be held at the Tynwald 
Mount, but the annual one on Tynwald 
Day is that which all loyal Manx folk 
feel in patriotic duty bound to attend. 

The Manx laws retain many of their 
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ancient peculiarities. The general tenure 
of land is the customary freehold. Its 
descent follows the same rules as that of 
the English crown. The right of primo- 
geniture extends to females in default of 
males in the direct line. Liberal provi- 
sion is made for widows. By statute of 
the year 1777 landed proprietors cannot 
grant leases for more than twenty-one 
years without consent of the wife. Wo- 
manly honor is jealousy protected. In 
ease of its violation the law is, or was, 
that ‘‘the Deemster shall give her” (a sin- 
gle woman) “‘a rope, a sword, and a ring,” 
and that she ‘‘then shall have her choice 
to hang him with the rope, cut off his 
head with the sword, or marry him with 
the ring.” The annals of this unique 
specimen of criminal jurisprudence do 
not specify the number of times this al- 
ternative choice has been exercised, or 
with what results. 

Tynwald Day is a general insular festi- 
val. Cronk-y-Keillown, 7%. e., St. John’s 
Church Hill, or the Tynwald Hill, is 
about 200 yards from St. John’s Church, 
near the centre of the island, and on the 
highroad between Douglas and Peel. 
Around it the Manx people have gathered 
since 1577 to hear the reading of the laws 
enacted by the Tynwald Court through- 
out the previous year. It is said to be 
formed of earth brought from the seven- 
teen parishes, is 256 feet in circumference, 
and rises by four concentric circular 
platforms, each three feet higher than that 
below, to the level on which the dignita- 
ries stand, while the First Deemster (suc- 
cessor to Druid priest and to the following 
officials, who, until the fifteenth century, 
judged according to the unwritten ** breast 
laws,” of which they were the deposito- 
ries), reads in English and then in Manx 
the titles and side notes of all the recent 
statutes. Newspapers give the details, 
and relieve the reader of what once was 
necessary labor. Seventeen ropes hold 
taut the canvas shelter from sun and 
rain, and are fastened to as many rings 
let into stones at the base of this primitive 
construction. 

Bishop Wilson held this mount to 
have been the forwm judiciale, or Hill of 
Justice. Cumming and other antiquari- 
ans regard the name Tynwald, written 
Tingualla in the Chronicon Mannie, as 
identical with the Thingwall of Iceland 
and the Thingvéllr of Denmark, and as 
derived from the Scandinavian thing, a 
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court of justice or popular assembly, and 
vollr, a field or vold—a bank or ram- 
part. The courts of the ancient Scandi- 
navians were held in the open air, gen- 
erally on natural hills or artificial tu- 
muli. The Tynwald Court is the only 
one adhering to the primitive custom. 
It is said to have been established in the 
tenth century by the Icelandic Viking 
Orry, who conquered Man and the Isles, 
introduced the legislative House of Keys, 
divided the island into sheadings or shires, 
and caused the laws to be committed to 
writing. 

The ceremonies on Tynwald Day begin 
at 11 A.M., when Governor, Legislature, 
and citizen magnates celebrate divine wor- 
ship in the Church of St. John’s. This 
concluded, a procession is formed, headed 
by three policemen abreast. The six coro- 
ners, captains of the seventeen parishes, 
clergy in file, four high bailiffs, members 
of the House of Keys, Council, sword- 
bearer judiciously carrying his Excellen- 


cy’s sword, point upward, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, his chaplain, and the surgeon 
to the household, and lastly the chief 
constables, follow in due and solemn or- 
der, through lines of soldiers with pre- 
sented arms, to their allotted stations. 
The Glanfaba, who is chief coroner of the 
island, now ‘‘fences” the assembly by 
warning the multitudinous and joyous 
spectators against any disturbance, 

After the reading of the laws the pro- 
cession returns to the-church, and attests 
by signature of the Court members pre- 
sent the fact of promulgation. The busi- 
ness accounts of King William’s College, 
the lunatic asylum, and the Highroad 
Fund are next audited, elections of public 
committees effected, and the asylum rate 
fixed. All transactions are usually com- 
pleted by 1 or 2 P.M. 

Judicial organization is of the same 
quality as that of the Legislature or ad- 
ministration. Simplified by the Judica- 
ture Act of 1883, which merged the Chan- 
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cery, Exchequer, Staff of Government, 
Common Law, Deemsters, and Admiralty 
courts into the High Court of Justice, it 
now consists of the Chancery, Common 
Law, and Staff of Government divisions. 
In 1884 the jurisdiction of the ecclesiasti- 
cal courts in respect to testamentary ad- 
ministration and matrimonial matters 
was also transferred to the High Court. 
The Rolls Office is the office of record to 
the court. Means of justice are certainly 
abundant, cheap, speedy, and impartial. 
The Court of General Jail Delivery, ec- 
clesiastical, high bailiff’s, justice of the 
peace, and licensing courts, from most 
of which appeals may be taken, ought to 
insure domestic tranquillity, and especial- 
ly when assisted by thirty-nine gentle- 
men in the commission of the peace, ap- 
pointed under the great seal of England, 
a law society, thirty-nine advocates in 
practice, twenty notaries public, fifty po- 
licemen at a yearly cost of £3500, a de- 
tachment of regular troops, and the suf- 
ficiently disciplined militia of seventeen 
parishes, to say nothing of manorial 
courts with seneschals and stewards, ser- 
geants and parochial officials for “settling 
quests” of the Lord’s and abbey lands and 
baronies of the island. They do, in fact, 
succeed so well that criminals are mar- 
vellously few. It costs less than £200 a 
year to board the prisoners, and most of 
that sum is paid by their enforced labor, 
Education insures progress. Every 
town and parish must have a school com- 
mittee, which reports to the Board of Hd- 
ucation appointed by the Tynwald Court. 
Imperial inspectors examine schools and 
teachers, and on their certificates grants 
in aid are made from the Manx revenue. 
The total expenditure on account of pub- 
lic education in national, board, denomi- 
national, and industrial schools in the 
last fiscal year was £6045. Religious, 
moral, conservative, the Manx have al- 
ways been. Private and public enter- 
prise adds cultured scientific intelligence. 
History faithfully records the origin 
and modifications of the home rule gov- 
ernment as it exists in the many-named 
isle of Druid, Scot, Welsh, Norse, and 
English rulers. Forty Runic crosses re- 
mind of the fierce sea-kings, of whom 
Orry, in some shape or other, established 
the House of Keys. The ‘three legs” de- 
vice, which is the national emblem, is the 
work of Alexander of Scotland, in mem- 
ory of his conquest of 1270. The Stan- 
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leys, Lords of Man, remodelled the Legis- 
lature and laws of the island. Royalty, 
manorial rights, revenues, patronage of 
the bishopric, and fourteen adyowsons 
eventually became the property of the 
crown by purchase from the Duke of 
Athol, in 1765 and 1829, at a cost of near- 
ly £490,000. Legislative institutions re- 
mained intact until 1865. 

Discourtesy of the Keys toward the 
Douglas Town Commissioners, whom one 
of them styled ‘‘mere tradesmen,” in 1864 
brought on the political agitation which 
resulted in the conversion of the House of 
Keys intoa popularly elective body. James 
Brown, editor and proprietor of the lead- 
ing journal, The Isle of Man Times, com- 
mented in severe terms on their action, 
and was by them adjudged to be guilty 
of contempt of the House and breach of 
its privileges. Refusing to purge himself 
thereof by apology, and thoroughly vin- 
dicating his own procedure, he was sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment in the 
jail of Castle Rushen, and was there placed 
among the criminals. The legality of his 
arrest and imprisonment was speedily test- 
ed. The eloquent and forcible letters of 
his son and successor, John A. Brown, 
roused the British press to indignant pro- 
test, and the Manx public to generous 
and practical sympathy. The political 
prisoner was transformed into the popu- 
lar hero. He and his associates proved 
that the House of Keys was anciently an 
elective body, and that its extant self-elec- 
tive constitution was an innoyation and 
a usurpation of the public rights. The 
Court of Queen’s Bench decided against 
the Keys, who yielded to the inevitable, 
and ungraciously released their victim. 
Mr. Brown received a splendid ovation 
on his return to Douglas, and in his fol- 
lowing suit against the twenty delinquent 
Keys for damages was awarded the sum 
of £518 and costs. The people now took 
up the fight, and petitioned the House of 
Commons to restore the ancient repre- 
sentative constitution of the Keys. Local 
circumstances strengthened their demand, 
and in 1866 the imperial government con- 
sented to self-taxation by the island, and 
the expenditure of the revenue upon 
necessary harbor works and other im- 
provements, after deducting the cost of 
collection and insular administration, to- 
gether with a fixed sum of £10,000 to be 
annually paid into the imperial excheq- 
uer as a return for the military and naval 
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defence of the island, and 
as interest upon the capi- 
tal invested in the Athol 
purchase. The House of 
Keys yielded under press- 
ure of necessity, and accepted the sit- 
uation. The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Henry Brougham Loch, now Governor 
of Victoria, Australia, conducted this crit- 
ical business with rare ability, and im- 
parted an impetus to popular progress 
whose force increases as the years roll 
on. The first election under the new sys- 
tem was held in April, 1867, and resulted 
in the return of a conservative majority. 
Since that epoch political action has been 
vigorously directed to legal, ecclesiastical, 
and municipal reforms, and has resulted 
in the magnificent development of inter- 
nal resources. 

With the working of home rule, as it 
exists in the Isle of Man, the citizens have 
just cause to be tolerably content. The 
ordinary revenue for the fiscal year end- 
ing March 81, 1886, was £55,552. The ex- 
penditure was £50,308, including £2984 
for cost of collection, £16,049 civil list, 
£2543 harbors, £224 volunteers, £849 pub- 
lic buildings, £6045 education. Interest 
and sinking fund on debt, etc., £10,375; 
imperial exchequer, £10,000; and lunatic 
asylum, £875. The insular government at 
that date was creditor for £23,000, being » 
the balance of loans advanced from rey- 
enue. It also had a surplus of £12,345 
at its disposal, and on which, as custom- 
ary, it could borrow money for harbor 
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and other improvements, 
which it is executing on — 
what is relatively a grand 
scale at several different 
points. 

More interesting for many reasons than 
the Lilliputian republic of San Marino in 
Italy, or the smaller republic of Andorra 
in the Pyrenees, the old Norse Maun is 
deservedly a favorite with its own people, 
and with the variously multitudinous Brit- 
ish public. Its death rate in 1880 was 21.9 
per 1000; its birth rate, 28.6. Its religious 
condition is sufficiently exalted to delight 
the heart of St. Patrick, by whom it was 
converted to Christianity. The Establish- 
ed Church of England is firmly grounded 
in the commonwealth, and enjoys some 
degree of independence, being exempt from 
the penalty of preemunire. Methodism 
overshadows it, and flourishes luxuriant- 
ly. Other denominations are also repre- 
sented. WReligion is reality to the Manx. 
Ethies are singularly sensible, and mor- 
als superior and severe. Agriculture, by 
means of English and Scotch farmers, 
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who use sea-weed and lime as manures, is exceedingly creditable: 97,494 acres, or 67 
per cent. of the insular area, were cultivated in 1882. 

Than the highways of the island none are more excellent. Railroads single- 
tracked, narrow-gauged, and worked on the baton system, extend from Douglas to 
Peel, Port Erin, Ramsey, etc. In one instance construction was assisted by cuarantee 
of the insular government. Mines worked by 1258 miners in six localities are rented 
from the Queen as lady of the manor, and yielded in 1881 5675 tons of lead ore 
including 84,865 ounces of silver, together valued at £76,513. Copper and zine are 
also profitably extracted. Fisheries of mackerel, cod, and herring occupied much of 
the time of 2293 Manx men and boys, navigating 330 vessels, in 1881. Since then the 
number has increased. Peel alone has about 200 boats, manned by nearly 2000 men 
and boys, and about £100,000 employed in the herring fishery. The mackerel fishery 
at Kinsale, Ireland, is mainly prosecuted by about 2000 Manx men. 

Of manufactures Man has none whereof to boast. Nearly fifty ‘‘limited liability” 
companies have been organized and gone into operation since 1886. Money is abun- 
dant for prosecuting all enterprises. Three banks, with an aggregate capital of 
£480,000, provide enough for current uses. The Isle of Man Bank for Savings by the 
magnitude of its deposits evidences the thrifty characteristics of the depositors. 

Douglas Bay, with its romantic headlands, crescentic shore, edged by the admirable 
Loch Parade and background of near houses and distant hills, reminds some ob- 
servers of the unrivalled Bay of Naples. Douglas has no lazzaroni, and is justly 
proud of its promenade, breakwater, landing pier, and newly built portions. These 
it largely attributes to home rule. In 1846 it had 8000 inhabitants, now 18,000; then 
a ratable annual valuation of less than £40,000, now 
of more than twice that sum; then all efforts to make 
it a popular watering-place failed, now its summer 
population is from 45,000 to 50,000 souls. People 
disliked to land on boatmen’s backs then, and 
now rejoice to step at once upon the Queen 
Victoria Landing Pier. This has cost nearly 
£100,000. Ten thousand visitors sometimes land 
upon it in a single day. 

The financial statement laid before the 
Tynwald Court in’ May, 1886, contains a 
formidable list of harbor improvements in 
the several towns. The necessary authori- 
ty to undertake these, if ob- 
tained through committees of 
the House of Commons and 
the passage of suitable bills, 
would have cost in each in- 
stance several thousand dol- 
lars at least, and this after 
long and tedious delays. 
Now the requisite powers are 
readily obtained from the 
Manx Legislature at a cost 
of less than five hundred. 
Taxes for all purposes are 
less than £1 on every £1000 
of real and personal prop- 
erty, and in point of magni- 
tude are in startling contrast 
with those of Great Britain 
andIreland. Those in towns 
are regulated by public im- 
provements. General rates, 
for education, etc., do not ex- 
ceed sevenpence per pound. THE ISLE OF MAN. 
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NARKA. 


A STORY 


OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 


BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


HE émeute lasted six days. Then 

came peace and the day of reckoning. 
La Villette was cowering in its kennel 
like a whipped hound. Numbers who 
had been taken fighting on the barricades 
and in the streets were in prison; but 
greater numbers still had escaped, and 
amongst them many of the ringleaders, 
and these were skulking in holes and cor- 
ners, nursing their wounds, and dodging 
the police, who were in hot pursuit of 
them. 

The white cornettes had been the confi- 
dantes of the people all through. Every 
day before dawn wives and mothers were 
to be seen waiting at the gate of the House, 
asking for help and shelter for husbands 
and sons and brothers; ‘‘mon homme” 
had held a barricade for ten hours, and 
was a dead man if the police caught him; 
and so on with scores of others. 

Marguerite’s wish had been disappoint- 
ed. She had been a martyr only in spirit 
and in self-sacrifice; but in the eyes of the 
people she had won the palm branch as 
fully as if she had shed her blood for 
them. They had loved her before; they 
now worshipped her; and Narka, who had 
been her companion through those terri- 
ble days, shared in the prestige that sur- 
rounded her. Early on the morning of 
the seventh day they went out together 
on their stealthy round of illegal visits of 
mercy through the district, and it was a 
fresh wonder to Narka to see how Margue- 
rite rose to the new and strange difficulties 
of the position. Sometimes she spoke to 
the culprits in a tone of severe command so 
amusingly at variance with her little fig- 
ure and her sweet young face that it raised 
a smile; but this unconscious air of come- 
dy in no way detracted from the impres- 
siveness of what she said. To those who 
were expiating their criminal folly in bod- 
ily pain, suffering from wounds and from 
remorse, her compassion was boundless; 
her voice was full of pity and healing balm, 
and her smile had a pathos that is seldom 
seen except on lips that have quivered 
with pain. As Narka went with her 
through the reeking slums and tenements, 
and saw her exorcising the eyil spirits, 
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subduing impotent rage to humble peni- 
tence, making the haters ashamed of their 
hate, she bethought her how feeble were 
her own passionate theories for reforming 
the world compared to this simple philos- 
ophy of love. 

They came presently to the door of An- 
toine Drex’s house. Antoine was hiding. 
He had been recklessly prominent all 
through the riots, and the police were 
actively searching for him. The Sisters 
had brought him food secretly, and Mar- 
guerite came to dress his wounds. He 
had left his own lodging and taken ref- 
uge with his old mother in this miserable 
tenement, recently inhabited by a man 
who had fallen on a barricade, and whose 
idiot child was now moaning on its bed 
with fever, while la mére Drex tried to 
soothe it. 

Narka assisted Marguerite in dressing 
Antoine’s wound; it was a bad one in the 
head, but not dangerous; then she went 
to see if the child wanted any help. 
‘“Santez! santez!” wailed the little crea- 
ture, staring at her with mindless eyes, 
now glittering with the light of fever. 

“What is she calling for?’ Narka 
asked. 

‘“She wants me to sing to her,” said the 
old woman: ‘‘poor Binard used to sing 
the child to sleep of a night; a good thing 
it was for him too; it kept him from the 
cabaret ever since his wife’s death. I 
can’t, ma petiote—I can't,” she repeated, 
as the child kept on her monotonous cry: 
“Santez! santez!” 

In the excitement and busy exertions 
of the last week Narka had forgotten 
all about her lost voice, but this piteous 
supplication of the sick child reminded 
her of it, and smote her with a new re- 
gret. With the intense desire there came 
to her a sudden vivifying inward force, 
swift and potent as the touch of an elec- 
tric spring. She cleared her throat and 
began to warble, first in a soft undertone, 
as if trying an instrument that she was 
not sure of, whose strings might snap; 
but she soon grew reassured, and her voice 
rose, and gained in volume, and rang out 
in clear, sweet tones. 

Marguerite could hardly believe her 
ears. It seemed like a miracle—one of 
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those miracles of charity that she herself 
performed day after day in the desolate 
places. She crushed the sugar noiseless- 
ly in the tisane she was preparing for An- 
toine Drex, and kept murmuring to her- 
self, with a smile: ‘‘God is love! God is 
love!” 

Antoine's eyes were fixed on Narka as 
if she were some visitant from another 
world. She looked like one, as she sat 
singing by the poverty-stricken bed, the 
flush of a pure emotion on her face, a 
light of joy in her luminous dark eyes. 

When the song—a Russian ballad— 
was ended, the child called out, ‘‘ Enco’! 
enco’!” And Narka, stirred by that encore 
as she had never been by the applause of 
a salon, sang again; this time, in French, 
Mignon’s lament, ‘‘ Rendez-moi la patvie, 
ou laissez-moi mourir!”’ The child grew 
calmer, and ceased to toss on her pillow; 
by the time the song was ended she had 
fallen asleep. La mére Drex lifted up 
her hands in a gesture of wonderment and 
admiration. Narka rose and moved softly 
out of the room after Marguerite. When 
they were out on the landing, by a com- 
mon impulse the two friends turned and 
kissed one another. Their hearts were 
too full for speech. 

On reaching the bottom of the stairs 
they found that a crowd had assembled 
before the house. Marguerite at once 
guessed that the police had tracked An- 
toine, and stepped bravely forward to 
meet the enemy. 

‘What is the matter ?” she said. 

‘“Ma sceur,” answered a blouse, ‘we 
wanted to see whether it was you or the 
Virgin Mary that was singing up there.” 

‘*Tt was neither one nor the other, you 
silly people!” said Marguerite, intensely 
relieved; ‘‘it was my friend”—pointing to 
Narka. ‘‘ Hush!” she cried, seeing they 
were going to cheer. ‘‘There is a sick 
child up there that has just fallen asleep. 
Don’t wake her!” 

Obedient to Sceur Marguerite as usual, 
they walked on silently, making an escort 
to her and Narka across the court, and ac- 
companying them to the end of the lane 
beyond it. Then, as by a common accord, 
they raised a ringing cheer: ‘‘ Vive le 
rossignol! Vive l’amie de la Soeur Mar- 
euerite!” 

The ovation brought the wild roses into 
Narka’s cheeks, and made her heart swell 
with a sense of victory unlike anything 
she had ever felt before. 
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It had been an exciting morning, and 
she was very tired as she walked home. 
On reaching her own door it occurred to 
her that this was the tenth, the day of 

\ the meeting. At this very hour it was 
in full swing, and Ivan Gorff was won- 
dering why she had neither written nor 
met him at the trysting-place. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Just as Narka had shut herself in and 
sat down to realize the happy fact of her 
voice’s return, the main street of the Place 
was thrown into excitement by an acci- 
dent. A cab containing two men was 
coming quietly up the street, when the 
horse took fright and rushed blindly on, 
struck against a cart and fell, overturning 
the cab. One of the travellers, who was 
in the act of jumping out, paid for this 
want of presence of mind by an ugly cut 
in the head; the other in attempting to 
follow him had hurt his leg, and lay 
groaning in the bottom of the overturned 
cab. Two gamins jumped up on the 
wheel to look in at him. 

“Tt is the Commissary of Police!” cried 
one of them, turning to the by-standers. 
His face was a picture; it expressed a 
keen sense of the humorous side of the 
situation, with a dread of ‘‘ catching it” if 
he were overheard by the still powerful 
though prostrate functionary. For it was, 
in truth, no less a person than the mighty 
Commissary who lay trapped in the up- 
set vehicle, groaning with a sprained an- 
kle like a common man. A crowd had 
gathered in a moment. No one recog- 
nized the man on the pavement, but all 
shrewdly suspected him to be a police 
agent come to participate in some impor- 
tant arrest. Anyhow, the pair were after 
no good, It was clearly a judgment of 
Providence that had overtaken them, in 
favor of the poor wretch they were after, 
and the fun of the thing was delicious. 
People came from the neighboring shops 
and volunteered help. The cab was soon 
set on its wheels. 

“‘T have hurt my foot badly,” said the 
Commissary. ‘‘Is there a doctor any- 
where near ?” 

“We are close to the Sisters’ House, 
monsieur,” said a workman; ‘‘you had 
better let us take you there while the doc- 
tor is fetched.” Another cab was called, 
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and the two injured men were helped into 
it and driven off. 

Sceur Marguerite was in the dispensary, 
and saw the cab stop at the gate with its 
procession of ragamuffins. Presently the 
two Commissavies were assisted across the 
court into the House. 

In a moment several Sisters were in at- 
tendance. Theinjuries proved more pain- 
fulthan serious, and the Sisters were quite 
capable of dealing with them without the 
doctor. As soon as the Commissary’s 
sprain had been attended to, and he was 
made comfortable on an improvised sofa, 
with pillows at his back, he asked for 
writing materials, and wrote a short note. 
Then beckoning to Marguerite, ‘‘Ma 
scour,” he said, in a confidential tone, “I 
want you to do a little commission for 
me. I want you to take a cab and drive 
to the Préfecture, and ask to see M. le 
Préfet—you will send in my card—and 
then give this note into his hands.” 

Al!” Marguerite’s look of intense cu- 
riosity was irresistible. 

‘T will tell you what it is about,” whis- 
pered the Commissary. ‘‘I and my col- 
league came here to arrest a scoundrel 
named Drex—Antoine Drex; but we have 
been hindered as you see. Now itis most 
necessary they should know this at once 
at the Préfecture, and send on two others 
to do it, or the fellow may get wind of the 
matter and slip through our fingers. You 
understand 2?” 

“Oh yes, monsieur, I understand.” 
Marguerite’s heart was thumping so that 
she wondered the Commissary did not 
hear it and suspect. ‘‘I don’t think they 
would let me see M. le Préfet,” she said, 
turning the letter in her hand; ‘‘had I 
not. better say you want some one to be 
sent up here to you?” 

“No, no; that would lose too much 
time,” he said, impatiently. ‘‘They will 
let you in at once when you show my 
card with that word written on it.” 

“Ts he suspected of anything very bad, 
this Antoine Drex ?” she inquired, with an 
idea that every minute’s delay might help 
Antoine. 

‘‘Tfe is not suspected—he is known to 
bea dangerous villain. Go, masceur; not 
a word to any one here, but go!” 

Mareuerite slipped the letter up her 
sleeve and went out. Once in the street, 
she stood debating. It was a hard task 
that was set her. Must she execute it? 
Poor Antoine! She knew he was more 
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sinned against than sinning. But a voice 
whispered, ‘‘ You are bound to obey the 
law.” She heard it; still she hesitated. 
Suddenly another voice whispered: *‘Char- 
ity is the greatest commandment of all. 
Charity is the law of God.” She agreed 
with this voice; still she hesitated; but 
after a moment's delay she glanced quick- 
ly, furtively, up and down the street, and 
then started off in the direction of the Cour 
des Chats, walking as fast as she dared, 
and quickening her pace to a run when 
she turned into the dirty laneway that led 
into it. Antoine was sitting as she had 
left him, only smoking a pipe. His mo- 
ther had gone out to the lavoir; the idiot 
child, lulled to rest by Narka’s song, was 
still fast asleep. 

Marguerite closed the door, and then, 
dropping her voice, ‘‘ Antoine,” she said, 
‘‘the police are in pursuit of you. The 
Commissary was on his way here when 
he met with an accident; he is now atthe 
House, resting, and Lam going to the Pré- 
fecture with this letter from him desiring 
some one to be sent to arrest you.” 

Without waiting to see the effect of her 
information, she turned quickly away, 
and closed the door after her. 

An hour later two police officers drove 
up to the entrance of the Cour des Chats, 
and crossed over to the house where An- 
toine was lodging. They went up and 
knocked at the door, guided by the in- 
structions contained in the Commissary’s 
letter. Some one said, ‘‘Comein.” But 
on opening the door they found, instead 
of Antoine Drex, Sceur Marguerite, knit- 
ting by the window. 

‘‘Pardon, ma sceur,” said one of the 
agents, taking off his hat; ‘‘ we are look- 
ing for Antoine Drex. We have come to 
arrest him.” 

Marguerite’s heart was beating like a 
hammer on an anvil, but she looked at 
him, and said, composedly, ‘‘ You had bet- 
ter go to the House and tell M. le Com- 
missaire that you found me here in place 
of Antoine Drex.” 

The two police-officers looked at her as if 
they doubted her sanity. Presently they 
began to understand. They were young, 
they were brave, they had hearts of men. 

‘“Ma sceur, I have the honor to salute 
you,” said one of them. 

They both bowed and walked out of the 
room, and she heard the sound of smoth- 
ered laughter on the stairs. 

But there remained now the Commis- 
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sary to face. Marguerite knew there 
would be no sympathetic laughter there. 
The Commissary, indeed, flew into a 
great rage when he heard the trick that 
had been played him, and sent for the 
Superior, and whipped Marguerite on her 
unoffending back; he threatened to de- 
nounce the community as accomplices of 
all the rebels and rascals of the district, 
to have the House shut up, etc., ete. 

Marguerite meantime had followed the 
agents to the House, and walked bravely 
in to receive her reward. She was very 
frightened, but she did not show it, and 
this assumption of coolness made matters 
worse. 

“So, ma sceur, this is how you respect 
the law!” cried the angry Commissary; 
‘before you went to the Préfecture you 
gave that scoundrel a hint to skedaddle.” 

‘* Monsieur le Commissaire, I am inca- 
pable of anything so mean,” replied Mar- 
guerite; ‘‘I told him plainly that I was 
going to the Préfecture with a message 
from you for his arrest.” 

“And you are not ashamed of help- 
ing a blackguard like that to evade the 
law?” 

“Antoine Drex is not a blackguard, 
Monsieur le Commissaire. He is an hon- 
est man; he has been very unhappy; he 
was cruelly and unjustly treated, and he 
is exasperated. He was falsely accused 
of murdering his drunken wife, and kept 
ten months in prison with thieves and 
homicides before he was put on his trial 
and acquitted. He came out of prison 
with his health broken and his heart mad- 
dened, and he has never got back into his 
right heart since. The injustice and eru- 
elty of the law turned him into a rebel. 
And so it would have done you or me, 
M. le Commissaire.” 

‘TIL tell you what,” said the Commis- 
sary, ‘‘I will report you to the Minister 
as a rebel more dangerous than a score of 
Antoine Drexes.” He was furious; but 
as he vented his fury something in her 
young face, an expression at once timid 
and dauntless, reproachful and beseech- 
ing, went to his heart. He turned away 
with an angry grunt, and remained si- 
lent, while Marguerite picked up and re- 
placed at his back the pillow that, in his 
agitation, he had sent rolling to the floor, 

A cab was now waiting to take him 
and his colleague away. Before he left 
he spoke civilly to Sceur Jeanne, and told 
her to look after Scour Marguerite, and 
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see that she played no tricks with the law 
in future, for she might fall next time on 
some one who would be less ready to over- 
look her misdemeanors than he was. 

Soeur Jeanne scolded Marguerite: but 
the community had a merry time of it at 
recreation that evening, nor were they to 
be checked in their fun over the Commis- 
sary’s misadventure and the sorry figure 
he made in his official discomfiture by 
Soeur Jeanne’s attempt to frown and look 
agerieved. 

Narka had heard nothing of the event, 
not having left home since she had part- 
ed from Marguerite. At ten o'clock that 
night she was a little startled by some 
one knocking at her door. She supposed 
it was the concierge with a letter; but be- 
fore opening she asked who was there. 

A voice that she did not recognize an- 
swered, ‘‘ A friend of Sceur Marguerite.” 

Narka drew back the bolt. She did not 
know what fear was, but she was con- 
scious of an unpleasant sensation when 
she beheld a huge man, with his head 
and shoulders concealed by a shawl, step 
quickly in and close the door behind him. 
He threw back the shaw), and Narka rec- 
ognized Antoine Drex. He told her what 
had happened, and how he had been hid- 
ing in a wood-yard all the afternoon and 
evening, and now implored her to shelter 
him till morning and give him some food. 
She fetched him bread and wine and some 
cold meat, and he rolled an arm-chair into 
the little kitchen, which was the only ad- 
dition to the salon bedroom in her apart- 
ment. But Antoine declared he was lodged 
like a préfet. 

Narka was glad to harbor a hunted fel- 
low-creature, to give sanctuary to a vic- 
tim of that long-armed and cruel tyrant, 
the law. Very likely Antoine was deep- 
dyed in plots against the government; 
but Narka was not the one to think worse 
of any man for that. Every political 
criminal was dear to her for Basil's sake. 
Nevertheless, though she was glad to open 
her door to Drex, she felt that in doing 
so she was incurring a great personal risk, 
and if Antoine rested easily, she did not. 
All night long she lay awake, listening to 
every sound; a dog that barked, a cart that 
rumbled, made her start. She was up be- 
fore Antoine gave signs of stirring. Then 
she prepared some food for him, and, with 
his shawl drawn round him, he stole out 
in the early morn, and went down to the 
House just as the gate was opened. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


NARKA never gave a thought to the 
possible consequences to herself, from the 
moment she saw Antoine Drex safe out 
of her house; but the event had excited 
her extraordinarily. She forgot that his 
coming to her for shelter was the natural 
enough result of her visit to him with 
Marguerite in the morning, and she mag- 
nified the incident into a portent. She 
must be destined to play some part in 
this great revolutionary drama that was 
being enacted all over Europe, or else 
why did these chances pursue her? Some 
event was at hand, she said to herself, 
some great event in which a réle was 
surely reserved to her by fate or by Proy- 
idence. 

“Do you believe in presentiments ?” 
she said to Marguerite, when they met 
that afternoon. 

“Certainly!” was the emphatic rejoin- 
der; ‘‘I believe them to be a sign of in- 
digestion.” Marguerite knew that Navka 
was morbidly fanciful at all times, and 
she made a point of snubbing her fan- 
cies. Just now she seemed exaltée and 
overwrought. 

Nothing occurred during the day to 
justify Narka’s presentiments, but at about 
ten o'clock that night she was again star- 
tled by a visitor. This time it was a ring, 
a very light ring, but to her imagina- 
tion, on the watch for signs and portents, 
it sounded preternaturally loud in the 
stillness. Could it be Antoine come back? 
Marguerite had said they would shelter 
him at the House until he could get away 
to Calvados, his native place. Narka went 
to the door and asked who was there. 

A voice answered in Russian, ‘It is I, 
Narka.” 

Her heart gave a great leap, a low ery 
rose to her lips, the bolt flew back—she 
never knew how—and then she was in 
Basil Zorokoff’s arms. For one long mo- 
ment life seemed over; she was conscious 
of nothing but the wild rapture of pos- 
sessing him; his strong arms were clasp- 
ing her, his cheek was pressed against 
hers. Was it some sweet madness, or was 
she in heaven ? 

‘‘ Are we alone ?” he whispered, raisin g 
his head and glancing round the dimly 
lighted room, while he relaxed his hold 
of her. 

“Yes, quite alone. 


Oh, Basil, is it you, 
or am I dreaming ?” 
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She trembled and clung to him as if 
she was afraid he would escape if she let 
him go. He drew her to the little couch, 
and they sat down together. 

‘“‘T frightened you,” he said, laughing. 
“T ought to have given you warning, 
and not come down on you like a thun- 
der-bolt; but there was no time, unless I 
telegraphed on the road, and that would 
have been a risk.” 

“Tam not a bit frightened, only beside 
myself with joy. Oh, Basil! Basil! my 
love! my love!” She looked up into his 
face, sobbing for happiness. 

. He bent down and kissed her tenderly. 
She could see that he was aged; but he 
was grander and handsomer than ever. 

‘““Where have you come from?” she 
said; ‘‘have you escaped, or did the 
Prince consent to your coming away ?” 

‘Consent ?” Basil threw back his 
head with the gesture she remembered so 
well. ‘‘T escaped in disguise by the same 
train that took him to Berlin in attend- 
ance on the Emperor, who is gone to visit 
his brother Kaiser.” 

‘Then he does not know that you have 
escaped 2” 

“He knows it by this time, and he is 
on his knees, tearing his hair, and swear- 
ing by St. Nicholas that Basil Zorokoff is 
the greatest wretch under heaven. Oh! 
it is a fine thing to be a loyal subject, and 
hate one’s own flesh and blood for love of 
the Emperor.” 

“When did you get here?” asked 
Narka. 

‘“An hour ago. 
from the train.” 

“Then you have not seen Sibyl? You 
did not know she is in town 2” 

“I did know it; but I came straight to 
you.” 

“My own, my own—” She locked her 
arms round his throat, and let her head 
drop on his breast. ‘‘ You came first to 
me!” 

“Of course I came first to you. Let 
me look at you.” He put hishand under 
her chin, and held up her face so that the 
light from the shaded lamp fell upon it. 
“My poor Narka,” he said, gazing at her. 
with great tenderness, and then kissing. 
her, ‘you are grown thinner, but you are 
as beautiful.as ever. And in spite of all 
you have gone through—the prison—” 
He felt her shudder in his arms, and she 
nestled closer to him. 

“Don’t let us tall of that,” she said, in 
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a low voice; ‘‘it is all past, and we are to- 
gether. I want to hear about you. Tell 
me everything; tell me all that has hap- 
pened since we parted. Remember how 
little I know—only hints from Sibyl in 
her letters first, and since then stray news 
of you through Ivan Gorff. Tell me the 
story yourself now.” 

And Basil, with his arm round her, and 
her hands locked about his neck, told it 
rapidly, passing lightly over all that was 
too painful and humiliating, so as not 
to lacerate her loving heart, but enlarging 
complacently on the work he had done, 
the results he had achieved, the brilliant 
hopes he cherished. Narka saw with 
pride that he had ripened greatly during 
the interval of their separation; his mind 
had gained in shrewdness and insight, 
his faculties had evidently grown in pow- 
er of concentration; she was amazed at 
the vigor and quickness with which he 
summed up thesituation, weighed chances, 
forecast probabilities, and arrived at prac- 
tical conclusions. It was clear that he 
had thrown his whole soul and his whole 
energies into the service of patriotism. 
He looked a patriot and a hero every inch, 
so strong and straight and bold in his 
manly beauty—a lover for a queen to be 
proud of. And Narka was proud of him; 
her heart swelled with pride in him, she 
admired him more than she had ever 
done, and she loved him with her whole 
soul. And yet—she was conscious of a 
disappointment somewhere. It was no- 
ble in him to be absorbed in this grand im- 
personal object, to have cast away, for 
the sake of serving his oppressed fellow- 
countrymen, all the pleasures that his 
youth and rank might have claimed; she 
admired and applauded the nobleness 
that this choice evinced, and yet there 
was a vague disappointment somewhere. 
Schenk’s cruel words recurred to her 
with a sting that even the joy of Basil's 
presence could not allay. ‘‘He does not 
love you; he only loves his ambition. If 
he marries you, it will be from a sense of 
honor.” Yet Basil was her affianced loy- 
er, and she was beautiful, and he had come 
to her before he went to the sister whom 
he loved so dearly. How could she doubt 
but that he loved her best? If only he had 
lingered a little longer on the joy of their 
meeting, and then entered eagerly on the 
question of their approaching marriage! 

“ And Sibyl?” he said; ‘‘she has been 
true to you?” 
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“Tn what sense true? Does she know 
of our engagement 2?” 

‘*T took for granted she did.” 

‘“She never let me suspect it if she 
did. And, dear Basil, I am afraid she will 
resent our marriage as bitterly as the 
Prince.” 

‘*T hope not, when she knows the whole 
truth—when I tell her how dear you are 
to me, and how much I owe you. I hope 
to win her consent without great difficul- 
ty. She will be so glad to see me, it will 
be easier to persuade her.” 

Narka’s heart sank a little. Was Sibyl’s 
consent, then, essential ? 

““You see,” Basil went on, ‘‘we’ are 
still in my father’s power. I am abso- 
lutely penniless if he does not relent, and 
Icould not ask youto marrya beggar. I 
have brought trouble enough already on 
you, God knows, without that.” 

“Oh, but Iam going to make our for- 
tune,” Narka said, with a sudden thrill of 
exultation. And she told him of Zam- 
pa’s offer, and the splendid career that 
was ready waiting for her. 

“And I am’to live in idleness while 
you work?” Basil said, with a laugh; and 
he caressed her. 

“You will be working for the great 
cause, while I work for bread. Don't you 
love me well enough to eat my bread ?” 
She drew herself up, and keeping one 
hand round his neck, she laid the other 
upon his breast. ‘‘ Say, Basil, do you love 
me well enough to eat my bread ?” 

He took her hand and kissed it, and 
held it clasped. ‘‘The husband ought to 
work for the wife,” he said, ‘‘ not the wife 
for the husband.” 

“That is the philosophy of pride and 
of your aristocratic traditions. A patriot 
should be above such prejudice. Margue- 
rite was glad when she heard this chance 
of helping you was in store for me.” 

‘Marguerite! Ah! howisshe?” There 
was a tender cadence in his voice as he 
said the name; it struck cold on Narka’s 
heart. 

‘‘She is very well. 
day.” 

“Does she seem happy ?” 

“She is perfectly happy. She loves 
her vocation.” 

“Ah! That vocation is a wonderful 
thing. But she was an angel always— 
Marguerite.” 

Nobody knew this better than Narka, 
yet to hear Basil say it, and pronounce 
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Marguerite’s name in that soft undertone, 
burned her like the sting of a wasp. 

‘‘Good heavens! is that midnight ?” 
he exclaimed, as the little clock on the 
mantel struck the hour. ‘‘ How the time 
has sped! I have kept you up so late, 
dearest. I have not slept myself for four 
nights.” 

He made a movement to rise, but Narka 
clung and nestled to him. 

‘“Must you go?” she said, rubbing her 
cheek against his coat caressingly. ‘‘ Tell 
me about Sibyl: will she be very angry 
with you for coming to me first ?” 

“T don’t mean to tell her. Isha’n’t say 
I have seen you.” 

“Ah! Yet it would be as good a way 
as any of breaking the truth to her?” 

“T could not begin by vexing her and 
making her jealous. She has been the 
best of sisters to me always. No one has 
ever loved me better than Sibyl, except 
you, my Narka.” 

The words were sweet, and tenderly 
spoken; but he might have pressed her 
to his heart, Narka thought, for his arm 
was round her. The next moment she 
mocked at herself for this ingenuity of self- 
torture. He had flown to her first; he had 
proved by this that she was his chief, his 
first object. Why could not she rest on 
that and be content, and silence these 
promptings of sick jealousy? It was nat- 
ural as well as generous and unselfish in 
him to consider Sibyl, and Narka admired 
the large-hearted love that embraced ey- 
ery claim so faithfully. 

‘“When shall I see you again, darling?” 
she said, as he gently unwound her arms 
and stood up. 

‘‘T will come as early as I can to-mor- 
row,” he replied, ‘‘ unless Sibyl sends for 
you to come and meet me at her house.” 

“Oh no, not that!” said Narka, shrink- 
ing. “TI could not go through the com- 
edy of a first meeting before Sibyl!” 

‘That is true. Then I will come here 
and fetch you, and we will go back to her 
together.” 

She went out with him to the dark en- 
try. At the outer door he turned once 
more and folded her in a close embrace. 
As he released her he whispered, ‘‘ When 
you see Marguerite you may tell her I 
am here. She will be glad to know that 
I am safe.” 

“Yes, I will tell her,” Narka replied. 
It was kind and natural that he should 
think of sending a message to Marguerite. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


NARKA was up before the earliest bell. 
When she looked round her it seemed 
wonderful that nothing was changed in 
the shabby room; that last night’s vision 
had not left some visible trail of light or 
beauty behind it. 

‘“My love! my love! did I dream that 
you were here, that you held me in your 
arms and kissed me? My own! my own!” 

She struck her hands together, and 
laughed out loud for joy. The little 
morning duties were quickly performed, 
the frugal meal made ready and partaken 
of; then she dressed herself with care, in- 
spired by the coquetry of love, and made 
the room as pretty as she could, arran- 
ging the flowers she had bought of a poor 
woman at the door, placing the books to 
the best advantage on the table, moving 
and changing everything, as if the magic 
of love’s touch must improve the homely 
furniture. Then she sat down to the pi- 
ano, and began to warble and trill with 
the full-throated rapture of a thrush in 
spring. She fancied Basil listening to 
her; she fancied herself bringing down 
La Seala in thunders of applause, and 
gathering up gold in bushels and pour- 
ing it out at his feet; she saw herself min- 
istering to his wants, making his home 
bright and beautiful, and setting him free 
to work with a liberated mind in the great 
cause he had espoused. Suddenly, in the 
midst of her dreams, she remembered that 
her music might drown the sound of his 
ring, and she came away from the piano 
and moved about, changing the chairs 
and the books again, and smiling at ev- 
erything, and humming for very inability 
to check the joy that was overflowing in 
her. At last the bell sounded. She flew 
to the door. But it was not Basil; it was 
Madame Blaquette. The landlady put her 
finger to her lips, glided quickly in, closed 
the door, and then, dropping her voice 
to a guilty whisper, ‘‘Dear young lady,” 
she said, ‘‘can I speak in the strictest 
privacy ?” 

“Certainly, Madame Blaquette,” replied 
Narka, in a high, cheerful tone; she was 
in a mood to enjoy the landlady’s harm- 
less little fancies. 

““Thave come to warn you of a great 
peril,” whispered Madame Blaquette, 
squeezing Narka’s arm: ‘‘the police have 
got notice that you have political papers 
here, and they are coming up to search 
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your place. Burn or hide whatever you 
have; but be quick; there is no time to 
lose!” 

Narka could hardly trust her senses. 
Was this a delusion like the panic about 
the sewing-machine? Still, she had those 
papers. ‘‘ Who told you the police were 
coming here ?” she asked,in sudden alarm. 

“Dr. Schenk. He met me the other 
side of the Place, and sent me back to 
warn you. But make haste, or it will be 
too late.” 

Narka’s mistrust vanished at the men- 
tion of Schenk’s name. She looked round 
her like a trapped creature seeking for 
some way of escape. There was none; 
there was no fire where she could burn 
the papers; there was not a hole or corner 
in the narrow space where they would be 
safe from the lynx eyes of the police for 
ten minutes. 

“T will take the papers and run down 
to the Sisters,” she said. 

‘‘Dear young lady,the police will meet 
you. They are coming up the street.” 

‘Then I am lost!” cried Narka, clasp- 
ing her forehead with both hands. There 
was a sound of men’s footsteps in the en- 
try. ‘‘Come,” she said; and seizing Ma- 
dame Blaquette by the wrist, she drew 
her over to the alcove, dragged a box 
from under the bed, unlocked it, and took 
out the ivory casket which contained the 
papers and Basil’s articles, and thrusting 
it into the landlady’s hands, ‘* There! hide 
it under your shawl, and take it down to 
Sceur Marguerite for me.” There was a 
rvingat the door. ‘‘Oh,my God! there they 
are!” she cried, turning white to the lips. 

‘There is a back way, if I can get out 
through the kitchen window,” said Ma- 
dame Blaquette. ‘‘ Bring a chair.” 

They hurried to the kitchen. Narka 
threw open the window, let down a 
chair, helped the agitated landlady to 
step on it, and then drew up the chair 
and shut the window, and went back into 
the room. The bell rang a second time. 
Narka, trembling in her strong young 
limbs like a whipped hound, walked to 
the door and opened it. 

“Oh, Marguerite, it is you! Come in 
quick,” she cried, breathlessly. And she 
told her in a few hurried words what had 
just happened. 

“ And she is gone down with the box 
to me?” said Marguerite; ‘then I must 
hurry home and be there to meet her.” 

Narka would have been thankful to 
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have the support of her presence when 
the police came; but it was all-important 
to get the casket into safe-keeping, so she 
did not detain her. Marguerite was not 
surprised on reaching the House to find 
that Madame Blaquette had not yet ar- 
rived: the back way made a great round, 
and the old lady might linger to make 
sure of avoiding the police. The dispen- 
sary window commanded the court; Mar- 
guerite went in there, so as to see her the 
moment she arrived. But ten minutes 
passed, then twenty,and Madame Blaquette 
did not appear. Could she have been 
seen escaping from the window and fol- 
lowed and arrested? This was highly 
improbable; still, when half an hour pass- 
ed, Marguerite grew nervous. There was 
no one to consult. All the Sisters were 
absent on their rounds, or engaged in the 
schools. Suddenly the sound of a light 
hammer fellon herear. She opened a door 
off the dispensary; it was a closet into 
which they had smuggled Antoine Drex. 
He was cobbling an old boot, nailing a sole 
to it. Antoine was safe as a tombstone, 
and cunning as a rat; he knew thie po- 
lice, and he knew every turn of the lanes 
and courts through which Madame Bla- 
quette had to pass. Marguerite told him 
what had happened. 

‘Most likely she’s hiding till she makes 
sure those vermine are out of the way,” 
said Antoine. ‘‘ Keep your eye on the gate, 
ma scur; old Blaque will turn up.” 
He nodded, and went on with his job; but 
he knit his brow with a scowl. 

“Take care you don't stay too long at 
that, Antoine,” said Marguerite; ‘the 
blood might go to your head and bring 
on congestion.” 

“Oh! I'm all right, ma sceur,” he re- 
plied, nodding confidentially. 

Marguerite felt a little reassured. She 
went back into the dispensary and kept 
her watch on the gate; but when an hour 
went by, and there was no sign of Ma- 
dame Blaquette, she could bear it no long- 
er. The suspense was intolerable. She 
resolved to go back to Narka and see what 
lad happened there, at any rate. She 
opened the door of the closet to tell An- 
toine she was going, but to her surprise 
the place was empty. Where and how 
had he gone off? She remembered there 
was a way out by the garden, but he must 
haye got out of the window; and why on 
earth had he done this? He was to have 
made his escape that evening, travelling 
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in a wine wagon till he got to Caen, when 
he was to be rolled off the truck, and to 
make his way on foot to St. Aubin, his 
native village. It seemed to Marguerite 
that everybody was on the wrong tack to- 
day. She walked quickly on to Narka’s. 
Her hand shook as she pulled the bell, 
and she uttered an exclamation of relief 
when Narka appeared. 

“Well 2?” 

‘‘There has been nobody. I begin to 
think Madame Blaquette imagined the 
whole thing.” 

‘“But the box? 
with it?” 

“The box? 

ou?” 

‘*No; she has never been near me.” 

Narka turned deadly pale. <A horri- 
ble suspicion flashed through both their 
minds. ‘‘Oh,my God! it was a trap,” said 
Narka; ‘‘it was a trap set for Basil. They 
saw him here last night.” 

The scared expression on Marguerite’s 
face reminded Narka that she had not 
told her about Basil’s arrival. 

“*Oh, darling!” she said, ‘‘ we have not 
hada moment to breathe, or I should have 
told you Basil has escaped; he is here in 
Paris. He came to see me last night; and 
I was expecting him again this morning 
when that dreadful woman came.” 

‘“* Basil is here!” Marguerite repeated, 
in blank amazement. ; 

“Yes; he came late, about ten o'clock, 
and staid till midnight; I watched him 
across the Place; there was not a soul 
about; but those blood-hounds must have 
tracked him!” She wrung her hands in 
misery. 

They stood silent, both their hearts 
beating with terror. 

‘Do you know at all what those papers 
contained?” Marguerite asked, under her 
breath. 

“I fancy they were a political pro- 
gramme, or something of that sort, drawn 
up by a man who is dead since, Ivan 
Gorff told me. But then there were 
those articles in Basil’s own handwrit- 
ing. Oh!” 

Marguerite did not know what articles 
she was talking about; Narka had never 
told her of those translations, or of the 
meeting. 

“ Narka,” she said, laying her hand on 
the girl's arm, ‘do you think there was a 
confession in them? About Father Chris- 
topher ?” 


What has she done 


Hasn’t she taken it to 
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“T don’t think so; but I don’t know. 
Oh, Marguerite, what is to be done?” 

‘‘ Where is Basil staying?” asked Mar- 
guerite. 

‘‘T don’t know; I never thought of ask- 
ing him. But Sibyl will know; he is 
most likely with her now, if— Oh, my 
God! -I feel half mad!” She put her 
hand to her forehead, and dropped into a 
seat. 

‘“We don’t know yet whether he is 
caught,” said Marguerite, ‘‘or even likely 
to be caught; don’t let us jump at the 
worst conclusion inaminute. The whole 
thing may be a silly scare of that old 
goose Blaquette’s invention.” 

‘But she said Schenk sent her to warn 
me. How could she have known I had 
papers unless he or some one told her ?” 

There was no denying this. 

“Well, you can't sit here waiting to be 
arrested,” said Marguerite. ‘‘Puton your 
bonnet, and go round by the back way, 
and take refuge with Madame Drex. And 
this evening you can steal down to us.” 

Narka heaved a great sigh, but she did 
not moye. 

‘Dear Narka, for Basil’s sake don’t 
lose heart,” Marguerite entreated. ‘‘ Get 
up and go, and I will hurry off to Sibyl.” 

‘Oh, Sibyl! Sibyl!” Narka cried, in an 
accent of poignant pain. 

‘“Go!” Marguerite persisted, trying to 
make her rise. Narka seemed incapable 
either of resisting or deciding. She rose 
passively, and let Marguerite help on her 
bonnet and cloak. 

“Let me see you safe out by the win- 
dow before I go,” said Marguerite. 

But Narka, roused at last to some re- 
alization of her position and of the neces- 
sity of the moment, said that she must 
put away some few things and lock her 
drawers. This was reasonable enough, 
and Marguerite, seeing that she had re- 
covered her presence of mind, was satis- 
fied to leave her behind and hurry off on 
her own mission. They stood at the door 
together. Narka took her in-her arms 
and kissed her, a long, loving kiss. 

‘God bless you, Marguerite! You are 
God's providence to me always.” 

She opened the door to let her out. As 
she did so, two men stood outside. One 
was the Commissary of Police. He laid 
his hand on Narka’s shoulder and said, 
“I arrest you in the name of the Emper- 
or!” 

[To BE CONTINUED. ] 


TONY, THE MAID. 
BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


CHAPTER I. 
MISTRESS AND MAID MEET. 


a this day Miss Aurelia Vanderpool 
does not know exactly what happen- 
ed, it was all so very sudden. Then Tony 
never explained. The episode, as related 
by Miss Aurelia to her uncle John in her 
habitually flurried but conscientious man- 
ner, was approximately as follows: 

She was coming up from the reading- 
room at half past ten that morning—that 
is, she thought that it was about half past 
ten; but it might have been a very little 
less, say twenty-six or twenty-seven min- 
utes past. 

At this point Uncle John began to 
fidget on his chair, whereupon Miss Au- 
relia hurriedly resumed her main narra- 
tive. 

She was coming up, and in the corridor 
she had been speaking with the head 
waiter, who was always so civil, and had 
such distinguished manners, like a diplo- 
matic person—didn’t Uncle John think 
so?—and they were discussing whether 
the cloud over Pilatus did or did not 
mean rain, which led her to consider, as 
she came up the stairs, whether she should 
or should not change her shoes; and to 
the best of her recollection she hadn’t 
another idea in her head. 

Uncle John’s face expressed unflatter- 
ing confidence in the accuracy of this last 
statement. 

When suddenly the door of the corner 
room on the right burst open, and she saw 
—hat she saw she could not exactly say 
—and heard—what she heard she felt 
equally unable to affirm, for she should 
be grieved indeed to do any one, even & 
perfect stranger, in justice, and she could 
not reconcile it with her conscience to re- 
late as a fact what the suddenness and 
her surprise might have caused her to 
completely misinterpret; and Uncle John 
knew that anything sudden was apt to 
confuse her, and to produce too powerful 
an impression for— 

Here Mr. John Vanderpool rattled his 
newspaper and interposed : 

“Never mind your conscience, Aure- 
lia. Just tell your story, can’t you? The 
facts, my dear, the facts.” 


She sighed profoundly. “That is the 


trouble, uncle; I am not sure that they 
are facts.” 

‘‘ Well, then, the probable, possible, to 
be taken with all caution, highest atten- 
uation of the facts.” 

With an air of abject self-reproach she 
continued: 

“T had just reached the landing when 
the door opposite flew open, and there was 
the countess, uncle, looking more corpu- 
lent and loosely put together than ever, 
in a white wrapper or a toilet sacque—it 
was all so sudden, I cannot say which— 
but this I know, positively, Uncle John, 
it was trimmed with Cluny; and it was 
big and white and loose and flying in ev- 
ery direction; and she exclaimed some- 
thing in German too fast for me to under- 
stand; at least, that is my impression; 
and she had a great ivory hair-brush in 
her upraised hand, and stood between me 
and the light; and, oh, uncle, there was a 
movement and there was a sound, and 
the little maid came spinning—I think I 
may literally say spinning — over the 
threshold; and the door slammed, and 
the little maid picked herself up—she had 
been flung or pushed or had fallen on one 
knee—and there I stood and looked at 
her; and there she stood and looked at 
me.” 

Miss Aurelia paused, overcome with 
horror and her struggle with her con- 
science. . 

“Bravo, Aurelia! Goon! goon 

“How can you laugh, uncle?” she 
gasped. ‘‘It is so terrible!” 

“My dear,” rejoined Mr. Vanderpool, 
unfeelingly, ‘‘it is the only interesting 
thing I have ever known to happen in 
Lucerne. Your impressions are perfect. 
What next ?” 

She gave him a pathetic look, as if she 
were being led sadly astray, and went on, 
mournfully: 

“Ag soon as I had recovered my pre- 
sence of mind—for, indeed, uncle, what- 
ever the circumstances really may have 
been, I felt as if the skies had fallen—I 
said to the little maid: ‘Are you hurt? 
Can I do anything for you? I suppose bi 
looked agitated.” 

“T presume there can be no reasonable 
doubt of that, my dear.” 

‘CAt all events, the little maid—the 
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whole side of her face was red, uncle— 
answered me in her nice, cheery, civil, 
comforting little way, as if nothing un- 
usual had happened—and that is what 
makes me feel almost as if I had imagined 
it all, Unele John, and as if that dishey- 
elled, angry creature, in voluminous loose 
raiment, were but a kind of dreadful vi- 
sion—and the little maid said, would I 
please excuse her for stumbling so awk- 
wardly and startling me. Then she found 
my key, which, owing to my excitement, 
I had lost, and picked up my handker- 
chief, which I had accidentally dropped, 
and also my eye-glasses which had fallen, 
and opened my door for me, and led me 
to the sofa, and poured outa glass of wa- 
ter, and L drank it and felt better, her 
manner was so exceedingly sympathetic 
and trustworthy. But why you laugh, 
uncle, I cannot .imagine. Surely the 
whole affair is most painful, and not in 
the least funny.” 

“And then ?” he asked, with a chuckle. 

““And then she left me, and I read 
Matthew Arnold to compose my nerves. 
An hour later she came back and asked 
me, in the most natural way in the world, 
if I didn’t want a maid. And that is what 
I wish to say to you, Uncle John. Of 
course if is very, very sudden, and re- 
quires a great deal of careful thought, and 
Timpressed it upon her that it was impos- 
sible for me to consider it for an instant 
until I had consulted you; and I begged 
her to fully understand that she was to 
build no real hopes upon the probability ; 
still I have resolved to go as far as this— 
that is to say, if you see no objection—I 
should like to try her, Uncle John; I real- 
ly think I should.” 

He gazed meditatively at his niece, 
whose whole gentle being seemed to quiv- 
er with a kind of latent apology to the 
whole world for the mistake she had 
made, for the mistake which she feared 
she was about to make; above all; abject 
apology to her own insatiable conscience, 
which tyrannized over her innocent life 
with Juggernaut rapacity. 

‘‘T wonder that we have never thought 
of this before. I wonder that we have 
waited for a maid to be literally flung at 
your head. Why, if you had one, I could 
leave you with a clear conscience,” 

“Then you really wouldn’t mind 2” 

“Mind? Bless my soul, if the girl is* 
a decent and honest body, I shall receive 
her with open arms. Figuratively, my 
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dear, figuratively. The truth is, Aurelia, 
Lucerne will be the death of me.soon. 
There’s absolutely nothing for a man to 
do in Lucerne but to increase in body and 
decrease in mind. I believe I’ve gained 
three-quarters of an inch since last week.” 
Mr. Vanderpool looked ruefully at his 
waistcoat. ‘‘I don’t pretend to know 
why being bored should make a man 
stout, but staring at that moribund fossil 
of a lion has always had that effect upon 
me. At all events, the sooner I’m off for 
Marienbad the better. And I advise you 
to stay here and look at the lion as long 
as you like, Aurelia. You, at least, are 
not threatened with apoplexy.” 

‘“‘T have thought that I should like to 
go to Constance a little later, uncle. I’ve 
heard it was so pleasant and quiet.” 

“Quieter than Lucerne ?” he returned, 
with a groan. ‘‘ Well, never mind. Go 
where you like. The maid is a good idea, 
a capital idea. If she’s an honest girl, 
nothing could be better. What's her 
name, by-the-way ?” 

Miss Aurelia fluttered with pleasure at 
his interest in her scheme. ‘ Antoninia,” 
she replied. 

Again he threw back his head and 
laughed. 

“Tt seems to be a very good name,” she 
remarked, deprecatingly, perplexed by his 
mirth. 

‘“‘Eixcellent, excellent. But isn’t it too 
grand for common use? It’s such a 
mouthful, you know. Then the two of 
you together—Aurelia and Antoninia! 
Isn't it too imposing for the way we trav- 
el? Doesn't it suggest triumphal proces- 
sions and an §.P.Q.R. pomp ?” 

Miss Aurelia looked at him in mild and 
distant interrogation. 

‘“‘Her other name,” she continued, se- 
riously, ‘‘is Zschorcher. I am not sure 
that I pronounce that name very well. 
There’s a certain sound I don’t seem to 
get. The German consonants are so dif- 
ficult. And if I were obliged to say it 
rapidly, without preparing my mouth for 
it, I fear I should not do it justice. Zsch 
—Zschor—Zschorcher.” 

“As you pronounce it,” remarked Un- 
cele John, “it sounds uncommonly like a 
sneeze.” 

“Tf it wouldn’t hurt her feelings, we 
might change it to Bates, or Briges. How 
would Briggs do, UncleJohn? Tt doesnot 
really matter what one calls them, does it, 
provided they themselves are willing ?” 
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‘‘Well, no, not much, I should say. 
Still, it’s a pity to sacrifice a name that 
revels in possibilities, like Antoninia. Let 
her come in, and I'll tell you in a twink- 
ling what tocallher. Christening ladies’- 
maids may not be a suitable occupation 
for a bachelor of my years, but it’s more 
enlivening than staring at the fossil.” 

‘Oh, uncle!” exclaimed Miss Aurelia. 

“Or yawning at the peaks.” 

“Why, uncle!” 

‘Or dawdling about the pond.” 

“The pond! Oh, Uncle John!” 

“Or asking head waiters to interpret 
the portents of clouds hovering over Pila- 
tus. Great heavens! are waiters augurs? 
More likely screws. Then, I confess it, 
Aurelia, I am in mortal dread of Wilhelm 
Tell.” 

““Of whom, dear uncle ? 
ally understand.” 

‘Of Wilhelm Tell, I say.” 

“But, uncle—” 

“Oh, I don’t mean the hero and patri- 
ot. He’s an egregious bore, but one can 
escape from him. My Wilhelm is alive. 
My Wilhelm is not traditionary. You 
see, I was walking the other day toward 
Brunnen, with no intentions under hea- 
yen except to get away from that beastly 
lion. On the road I met a woman with 
a beautiful boy three years old. He was 
a sturdy, rosy little chap, with yellow 
curls and a jolly smile. The fact is, he 
smiled pointedly at me. He began the 
mischief himself. I, like an old fool, pat- 
ted his head. Now I’m the last man in 
the world to go about patting children. 
When did I ever pose for the benevolent 
old gentleman? But that lion can drive 
a man into premature senility. Well, I 
patted him. Then I said, ‘What's your 
name? Imbecile question; another re- 
sult of the lion. The boy only smiled. 

“Up spoke the woman. ‘Wilhelm 
Tell,’ she said, courtesying. 

“*Oh, come now, that’s a downright 
swindle.’ 

“*No, it isn’t,’ protested the woman, 
astonished and aggrieved. ‘ His father’s 
name is Tell, and this is littie Wilhelm.’ 

“T laughed, gave him a frane, and went 
my way. 

‘CA few minutes later I heard a yoice 
and hurrying feet behind me. 

“Tt was the honest and indignant wo- 
man with her child. 

“Oh, sir,’ she began, breathlessly, 
‘please take little Wilhelm.’ 


I do not re- 
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“Take him!’ said I, staring. 
for? 

“Take him, and keep him. You may 
haye him.’ 

‘***But I don’t want to buy a boy.’ 

““*You needn't buy him. You may 
have him for nothing. I have eleven at 
home. Please take little Wilhelm.’ 

““« Woman, are you his mother ?’ I de- 
manded, sternly. 

‘“**Of course I am. 
you to take him. 
take little Wilhelm.’ 

“Well, Aurelia, to cut a long story 
short, I broke loose from her that time. 
Fancy me travelling about with a three- 
year-old boy, and the charitable remarks 
in consequence! But I don’t trust my- 
self. That lion can lead a man into any 
folly, any crime. The worst of it is, Wil- 
helm Tell’s mother knows Iam weak, and 
is lying in wait for me. If I don’t run 
away, shell have me yet. I meet them 
everywhere, and unless I wish Wilhelm 
Tell saddled on me for life, I'd better go.” 

‘But how beautiful it would be, uncle 
—how tender, kind, and benevolent!” 

“No, my dear; thanks! No merry 
Swiss boy for me. How do I know what 
he has inherited? By the time he is four- 
teen he may develop a goitre; he may be 
a cretin. The lion must commit further 
rayages upon my intellect before I reck- 
lessly adopt. Still, I confess my weak- 
ness. There is safety in flight, for the 
smile of Wilhelm Tell works like mad- 
ness in my brain. Who knows? Per- 
haps he can’t do anything but smile. I 
never heard him say a word. Do you 
happen to know, Aurelia, if boys of three 
usually converse ?” 

“T think that they gently prattle, un- 
cle.” 

“Gently prattle! H’m! Well, sum- 
mon your Roman Abigail, and I'll give 
her a name constructed out of a mere 
fragment of the one with which she is so 
plentifully supplied. And then, if she 
seems to be the right kind of a person to 
look after you—though, to be sure, you, 
of all women, are safe enough any- 
where—” 

“Yes” interrupted Miss Aurelia, bri- 
dling softly; ‘‘I hope that my dignity, 
my discretion—” 

‘Bless my soul! it’s no question of dig- 
nity and discretion. Absence of danger 
doesn’t by any means invariably depend 
upon high-toned qualities. Never mind, 
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Aurelia. You are a very good girl, if we 
don’t always understand each other.” 

“Tt is stupid for you with only me, I 
know,” she rejoined, gently. ‘‘I wonder 
that you have had so much patience. Do 
start at once for Marienbad. JI am sure 
that you will like Antoninia. But, Un- 
cle John, I am beginning to have my mis- 
givings. If this should be too luxurious, 
too self-indulgent? You know I do not 
positively require a maid. I have no sew- 
ing whatever at present, except an occa- 
sional stitch in a glove, or something 
equally trifling. If I should be yielding 
to a weak impulse? If the money which 
I shall pay Antoninia could be used to 
better advantage devoted to the Society 
for Teaching Indigent Young Women the 
Use of the Caligraph ?” 

‘* Aurelia,” interposed her uncle, grave- 
ly, ‘‘charity begins at home. Have I not 
remained here three weeks longer than 
our agreement, waiting for your friends, 
whom some instinct of self-preservation 
has led elsewhere? Do you wish to save 
me from enlargement of tlie liver and 
softening of the brain? Do you not per- 
ceive the imminent danger of the descent 
of Wilhelm Tell? Then produce your 
maid.” 

‘“‘T will—I will,” responded Miss Aure- 
lia, agitated but resolute, and rising to 
ring the bell. 

Presently the waiter ushered in a small, 
dark-haired girl of seven or eight and 
twenty, who entered with a complete ab- 
sence of bustle, and stood facing Mr. Van- 
derpool. Her deep-set, shrewd eyes gazed 
at him calmly; her firm, small hands were 
quietly clasped across her white apron; 
her whole personality expressed repose. 

“She'll do,” he thought. ‘‘ Frisky she 
isn’t, or handsome, but wholesome she is, 
and cleverer than the whole Vanderpool 
race.” 

Miss Aurelia’s anxious, gentle, helpless 
glance fluttered from one to the other. 
The little maid met her gaze, and return- 
ed it with what seemed to Mr. Vanderpool 
a very remarkable smile. It was defer- 
ential in the extreme, yet eminently re- 
assuring. It was the smile of a strong 
and tender nature protecting a weaker 
one. Moreover,it was a warm smile, brill- 
iantly lighting the calm, self-contained 
face, and displaying two rows of faultless 
teeth. 

‘*Upon my word,” muttered Mr. Van- 
derpool, ‘‘she is handsome, in her way.” 
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Grave and demure she watched her 
judge. 

‘*The girl is spirited: Annie is too tame. 
She hasn’t an atom of coquetry: Nina 
is too sentimental. Tony might mean 
anything: so might she,” reasoned the 
nomenclator, with a chuckle. ‘‘But if 
she’s a Jesuit, she’s an honest one.” 

‘* Aurelia,” he said, ‘‘she’s an unknown 
quantity. For that matter, so is every 
woman who is interesting. Her certifi- 
cates are useless, as we can’t hunt up the 
parties who wrote them, or find somebody 
to certify to their honesty. We shall 
have to risk it.” 

‘*But oh, uncle, she looks so conscien- 
tious, so high-principled.” 

““T don’t know how she looks,” rejoined 
Uncle John, dryly. ‘‘I know I never saw 
anybody like her. TJ’ll cross-examine her 
a little if you wish.” 

““Why did you leave your last place so 
suddenly ?” he began. 

‘The gracious countess has continued 
her journey without me.” 

Her voice was as clear as her gaze, with 
finished intonations. 

‘* Already ?” 

“Already. In a landau. 
laken,” she replied, succinctly. 

‘“‘T am curious to see how far this won- 
derful diseretion will go,” he remarked, in 
English. 

* Your gracious countess was a bit of a 
vixen, wasn’t she? Apt to be violent and 
fling things about now and then? Made 
it rather hard for you, didn’t she? Don’t 
be afraid; you can speak out safely here.” 

Can any woman resist the satisfaction 
of hitting an enemy when the enemy can’t 
hit back? he wondered. 

“She had a great deal of vivacity,” ad- 
mitted the girl, seriously. 

“What was she trying to do with that 
hair-brush ?” 

A change swept over Antoninia’s face. 
Her straight eyebrows, which always had 
a slight upward slant, suddenly ran al- 
most to a point above her nose. Her fea- 
tures were alive with keen intelligence, 
and her eyes, fixed sharply upon Mr. Van- 
derpool’s, seemed to convey from her spirit 
to his a burden of extraordinary reminis- 
cence. He flattered himself that he pos- 
sessed as little imagination as any man 
alive, yet in that illuminated instant he 
felt that he was gazing upon a long per- 
spective of horrors, beginning that morn- 
ing at the insulting blow of the irate 
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countess, and leading through unspeak- 
able grievances back to her ancestral 
racks and thumb-serews, to the dungeons 
and oubliettes of her high-born, high-tem- 
pered race. He was fairly startled. Be- 
fore he could quite interpret the look it 
was gone, and the girl’s clear voice was re- 
plying with precise old-fashioned phrases: 

“Knowing my duty, I allow myself to 
remark to the gracious gentleman that the 
best of families have their little eccentri- 
cities.” 

‘She did have eccentricities, then ?” he 
persisted. 

“That is to say,” corrected Antoninia 
Zschorcher, with beautiful deference, ‘‘ we 
had differences of opinion.” 

‘*Huphuistie for a whack with a hair- 
brush,” he muttered. ‘‘ And what made 
you apply to Miss Vanderpool 2” 

She turned her bright face, again radi- 
ant with the fine smile, upon the lank 
figure and uncertain, gentle features of 
Miss Aurelia. 

“Tf I may be so bold,” she began, ‘‘T 
have had the honor of meeting the gra- 
cious Friiulein in the corridor for several 
weeks, and I have observed her, and I 
have thought she looked as if she might 
need precisely such a person as I’—to 
take care of her she did not add, but Mr. 
Vanderpool supplied it mentally. 

“Knowing my duty,” she went on, 
cheerfully, ‘‘I believe I should suit. I 
make bold to say that if the gracious Frau- 
lein engages me, she shall have no reason 
to regret it.” 

Her self-respect, her command of the 
situation, the extreme finish of her man- 
ner, pleased and puzzled Mr. Vanderpool, 
while Miss Aurelia was plainly under a 
spell. 

‘What shall you do if we don’t take 
you ?” he asked. 

“T shall start to-day for Germany. I 
have examined all the ladies in the house. 
There is none to whom I wish to apply 
besides the gracious Fraulein.” 

“ Aurelia, engage her on the spot, and 
call her Tony. Lucerne may have under- 
mined my intellect more than I myself 
am aware, and I may be doing a rash 
thing; still, I should trust a man that 
looked like this girl. You can examine 
her papers for form’s sake. If the effete 
aristocracy of the Old World maltreat her, 
we'll shelter her upon our broad shores;” 
and off he sauntered to stare at the lion 
for the last time. 
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“That girl has an air of race,” he re- 
flected, as he gazed up at the hated object 
embedded in the rock. ‘‘I don’t know 
where she got it, but it’s taken several 
centuries to produce her.” 

The next morning, in excellent spirits, 
he started for Marienbad. 

‘“Good-by, Aurelia. Take care of your- 
self. Don’t hesitate to telegraph if you 
need me. You've got a treasure of a 
maid,” chuckled the wicked old gentle- 
man. ‘‘She’s feudal; she’s medisval. But 
Pll tell you what, Aurelia, you'll have to 
live up to her!” 


CHAPTER II. 


TONY CONVOYS HER MISTRESS TO 
CONSTANCE. 


TuE quiet old town of Constance was 
enlivened a certain season by a feud. In 
a summer resort whose picturesqueness is 
characterized by interminable tranquilli- 
ty, and whose extremest pleasure is the 
reverse of madly reckless, a feud is obvi- 
ously a boon. Now any feud, with all its 
ramifications, is rather a difficult thing to 
tackle; that is, when one is not born and 
brought up with it, educated to it, as it 
were. The travelling public never at- 
tempted to grasp the beginning or end of 
this one, but embraced it on that account 
with no less fervor. It was a hotel feud, 
and appertained exclusively to the sum- 
mer guests. 

The Constanzer Hof was big, airy, 
clean, and glaringly modern. The Insel 
Hotel was serious, ancient, and pictu- 
resque, an old Dominican monastery, 
forced at this late period of its existence 
to reluctantly serve a frivolous passing 
throng. 

The guests at the Constanzer super- 
ciliously wondered that people could de- 
liberately choose to inhabit a place choked 
by the dust of ages, and permeated by a 
musty, mouldy, not to say monkish fla- 
vor. The Inselites, conscious of pictu- 
resqueness, prowled along dark stuffy cor- 
ridors to their rooms, ate their dinners 
with gusto in the vaulted and dim refec- 
tory, and thanked Providence that they 
were not as their prosaic neighbors in the 
flagrantly new and monstrous building 
which desecrated the opposite shore, and 
was a blot upon the face of nature. 

It must be admitted that the preroga- 
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tive of the Insel devotees entailed upon 
them certain arduous observances, for in- 
stance, an appropriate significance of cos- 
tume and bearing. One was not always 
clear in one’s own mind exactly how lofty 
an expression one ought to assume when 
one happened to be standing by the tanks 
watching the swans, and a party of fash- 
ionable loungers from the Constanzer 
strolled along. Upon some the mantle 
of the defunct friars hung awkwardly 
enough, but certain eesthetic English 
maidens wore it with admirable serious- 
ness and ease. On any excursion steam- 
er, in the midst of a giddy pleasure-seek- 
ing throng, an observing eye could per- 
ceive that they were never unconscious 
of the subtle Dominican influence brood- 
ing over them; and sometimes on a lone- 
ly hill-top one would meet a damsel who 
wore her colors as distinctly as if she were 
a page of illuminated vellum. 

The feud created tough and indestructi- 
ble topics of conversation invaluable in a 
place where little happened, and that lit- 
tle seldom. People blessed with a parti- 
san spirit had been known to take it so 
seriously that, coming for two days, they 
had remained two months; and far from 
considering Constance a dead little place, 
as their friends had described it, they 
had found its attractions more enliven- 
ing than any Alpine panorama they had 
seen, 

Down in his den below the summer 
idlers sat a serious-minded man, and ey- 
ery evening, with the sphinx-like, fateful 
smile of the hotel-keeper, he lumped the 
payments of the esthetes and the world- 
lings. Over the weal and woe of both 
houses presided one and the same power. 
He created and encouraged the rivalry. 
He sowed, and most especially he reaped. 
Any hotel can have an elevator, he rea- 
soned. Not every one may boast an ar- 
tistic feud. So he pulled his wires, and 
the puppets merrily danced. 

Antoninia Zschorcher was nobody's 
puppet. Whatever Terpsichorean or oth- 
er exercise she undertook was apt to be 
at the instigation of her own spirit. 
When she and Miss Aurelia stood on the 
platform of the railway station at Con- 
stance she was ignorant of the place and 
all its works. But at such moments she 
usually proceeded upon certain broad 
general principles. Miss Aurelia, never 
in the thirty-three years of her existence 
so advantageously dressed, and already 


feeling safe under Tony’s convoy, waited 
with a passive and amiable expression of 
countenance until the master-mind should 
act. 

Tony looked sharply about, and in- 
spected the line of omnibuses drawn up 
to receive the victims. She perceived 
that two large hotels and several inns 
were represented, and caught the ex- 
change of a knowing wink between two 
portly blond men who stood apparentiy 
glowering fiercely at each other at the 
doors of the Constanzer Hof and Insel 
Hdtel vehicles, into which they were ab- 
stractedly pushing women and bundles. 
The Insel man was the nearer. Miss Au- 
relia admired his gold stripes, and thought 
that he looked likea major-general. With 
the vivacity of a squirrel little Tony dart- 
ed toward this imposing personage, and 
slipped a silver coin into his largely re- 
ceptive hand. 

‘“Which is the cleaner ?” she demand- 
ed. 

He gave her a glance of recognition, 
not of the individual, but of the type. 

“Hm,” he returned, grinning. ‘‘ Got 
anybody in particular ?” 

‘“Yes, yes. Hurry, can’t you? Which 
is the cleaner, and the best table?” 

““The other one,” he muttered; ‘‘butit’s 
all the same, you know.” 

“Thank you kindly,” she said, nod- 
ding and smiling. ‘‘T’ll do as much for 
you some day.” 

The gong at the Constanzer Hof portals 
announced the approach of the omnibus, 
which disgorged that evening an endless 
stream of warm and weary beings, each 
of whom, very naturally, wished to be 
treated a little better than anybody 
else. Breathless, hungry-looking waiters 
skimmed and circled about the guests like 
a covey of black, gaunt birds. To the Ba- 
bel of bad German and French the hotel 
director added his pleasingly bad English, 
each wndividual being apparently deter- 
mined to avail himself exclusively of the 
language with which he was least ac- 
quainted. Smiling, suave—a striking ex- 
ample of the triumph of mind over matter 
—the director stood heroically in the cen- 
tre of the heterogeneous surging mass 
of men, women, travelling bags, shawl- 
straps, and umbrellas. His hair may 
have been slightly dishevelled, his eye a 
trifle wild, but his voice never faltered ag 
he gave the most encouraging acquies- 
cence to the universal demand for first- 
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floor rooms at fifth-floor prices, and win- 
dows with a southern exposure and adapt- 
ed to seeing the sunset, on the northeast 
shady side. 

‘Your pleasantest corner room for a 
single lady,” said a clear tone at his el- 
bow. He turned and saw a decided little 
person with an eye that meant business. 

‘““Who is it?” he asked, also recogniz- 
ing Tony’s type. His pallid features ex- 
pressed sudden relief, and the artificial 
strained Swiss honey vanished from his 
smile. 

‘*Miss Vanderpool,” replied Tony, enun- 
ciating the name with ineffable respect. 

He raised his eyebrows and searched his 
memory. 

‘“The Vanderpool family,” she added, 
coming easily to his aid. 

‘*Oh, ah, yes, yes, of course,” hereturn- 
ed, vaguely, but with deference. 

“Tt’s worth your while to please her, 
you know,” she murmured, confidential- 
ly; ‘in every way,” she added, with sig- 
nificance. ‘‘Give her something good, 
and put me anywhere you like, but near 
her.” 

‘‘Henri!” the director beckoned to one 
of the black-coated phantoms, ‘‘ show this 
lady to fifty-three.” 

The waiter stared, and ventured to re- 
mind his chief: 

‘Reserved for the Princess Shilly- 
Shally.” 

‘* Fifty-three for the lady,” repeated the 
autocrat. 

Henri swooped down upon Miss Aure- 
lia’s travelling accoutrements, and ascend- 
ed the great stairway like a perambulating 
‘Colossus of Rhodes. 

Presently Miss Aurelia found herself 
in a large arm-chair by a window over- 
looking the garden and lake, and waited 
upon, watched over, and protected like a 
cradled infant. She had not elected to 
join the worldlings, was not cognizant of 
the existence of the zsthetes, and did not 
dream that she had made her entry with 
banners flying, and had even ousted a 
princess. It was the first time in her life 
that she had been thoroughly taken care 
of, and she felt exceedingly comfortable 
and happy. Accustomed to a patronizing 
masculine protection, to the careless good- 
nature of a superior being to whom she 
helplessly clung, sensitive to his appro- 
bation, and painfully conscious that she 
rarely gained it, wincing daily beneath 

the covert irony of his bluff tolerance, 
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her enjoyment of Tony would be difficult 
to portray. Uncle John was good to her, 
often patient, always generous; but the 
fact remained, his niece was a persistent- 
ly humorous object to him, and this she 
vaguely but sorely felt. 

The balminess, then, of two weeks of 
Tony transcended a cycle of Uncle John. 
The deliciousness of being approached 
with deference, handled with care; the 
luxury of having her judgment gravely 
solicited; in short, the bliss of being im- 
portant—all this was novel and sweet to 
Miss Aurelia’s much-repressed being. But 
Tony was so bonny and bright, so quick 
and clever, so superior, so near perfection, 
her mistress might have been overawed, in 
spite of the maid’s gentle and respectful 
demeanor, were it not for one fortunate 
flaw, one comforting suggestion of incom- 
petency. Apparently Tony did not know 
right from left; at least, when she brought 
Miss Aurelia’s slippers, she invariably, af- 
ter removing her mistress’s boots, applied 
the left slipper to the right foot. 

“Do you not see, Tony,” Miss Aurelia 
would say, instructively, ‘‘eyen in well- 
formed feet’”—she was a little vain of her 
foot. considering it slender and aristo- 
cratic—‘‘ there must be a difference, there 
isalways the mark of the great toe. Right 
and left—that is so easy, Tony, if you only 
think.” 

“When the gracious Friiulein explains 
it so nicely I seem to understand,” Tony 
would reply, kneeling before her; “ but, 
alas! I must be incurable, since I always 
commit the same fault.” 

She did indeed. Regularly every even- 
ing, at the hour of changing shoes, the in- 
explicable mistake reoccurred. Her brill- 
iant smile, handsome teeth, and the be- 
nevolent dimple in her chin lost none of 
their cheerfulness during Miss Aurelia’s 
gently didactic disquisition upon the for- 
mation of the human foot. But the ne- 
cessity of giving it imparted each day 
strength and dignity to that lady’s posi- 
tion, as mistress of this all but faultless 
maid; and when she closed her eyes to 
sleep, after her anatomical lecture, it was 
with a feeling of solid self-respect such 
as she had never before known. 

And Tony? In flat contradiction to 
the misanthropic old saw, ‘‘No man is a 
hero to his valet,” her stanch heart re- 
quired nothing less than a heroine for a 
mistress. She would have economically 
created one for herself anywhere out of 
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“WHEN THE GRACIOUS FRAULEIN EXPLAINS IT SO NICELY, I SEEM 


the most minute heroic fragments, and no 
money could have induced her to remain 
long in a situation untenable for hero- 
worship. The prevailing conditions of 
her last engagement were, as has been in- 
dicated, turbulent. She had her own im- 
‘mutable code, and voluntarily closed her 
eyes to many idiosynerasies of her previ- 
ous mistress. ‘‘ Why have we eyes that 
open and shut, unless we are sometimes 
to shut them?” reasoned Tony. Tyranny 
and ecaprice disturbed her little. Accord- 
ing to her broad philosophy, a lady could 
be tyrannical and capricious to her heart’s 
content, provided she would observe prop- 
er forms. This the fair countess emphat- 
ically refused to do, and Tony, in conse- 
quence, left her, but not before her exalted 
sense of decorum had been subjected to a 
series of great and frequent shocks. She 
suffered more in spirit from the disorderly 
relationship of mistress and maid than 
physically from what may be politely 
Vou. LXXV.—No. 448.—3 6 





TO UNDERSTAND.” 


termed accidental concussions. Her soul 
loathed disorder. Her boxes and drawers 
were marvels of symmetrical layers, and 
bundles bound with blue ribbons tied in 
prim little bows; her ideas, too, were as- 
sorted in the neatest manner, all their 
folds and frills held within exact bounds, 
and bearing the prim little sign-manual 
of their owner, 

When Tony took Miss Aurelia under 
her protection—that is to say,when in the 
eyes of the world Tony entered Miss Au- 
relia’s service—she took her for better for 
worse, and elevated her on the spot to he- 
roship. She laid at her feet the accumu- 
lated homage which she had been forced 
to withdraw from the countess, and much 
besides that arose from ardent gratitude. 
Attaching herself speedily to the mild 
and somewhat helpless lady, she served 
her according to her lights. It is by no 
means asserted that Tony’s were the best 
lights in the world, but such as they were, 
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they burned clear and strong, and were 
always ready for use, like the lamps of 
the wise virgins. Miss Aurelia’s tremu- 
lous hesitation, her apologetic softness, 
seemed plaintive to cheery little Tony, 
trained to bear with patience the immea- 
surable exactions of another order of wo- 
man; and anything this side of the king- 
dom of heaven more restful than Miss 
Aurelia’s service it was not in the power 
of Tony’s imagination to picture. 

The evening of their arrival in Con- 
stance, having deposited her mistress in 
the easy-chair by the pleasant window 
and quickly unpacked a dressing- case, 
Tony proposed to bring a slight refresh- 
ment, of which Miss Aurelia could par- 
take while enjoying the view. 

““Or I could go down myself, Tony, 
and see if, by chance, anybody I know is 
here.” 

“The gracious Fraulein could indeed, 
if she were not already so fatigued, and 
here it is quiet and cool, and the gracious 
Friiulein can be so comfortable, while 
down-stairs it is noisy with many new 
arrivals.” 

“That is true, Tony. You might bring 
me a cup of tea here.” 

‘Or a half-bottle of wine?” Tony ap- 
proved of wine, and was prejudiced against 
tea. 

‘‘And you could give me my embroid- 
ery as I sit here.” 

‘Or the pleasant book which amuses 
the gracious Fraulein so much,” suggested 
Tony, with her convincing smile. She 
thought Miss Aurelia stooped too much 
over her needle-work. 

Miss Aurelia turned and looked medi- 
tatively out of the window. 

Tony waited motionless. 

“Tony,” at length began Miss Aurelia, 
with a gentle dignity born of the condi- 
tions which for two weeks had beautified 
and enlarged her life, ‘‘as I am already 
somewhat fatigued, and it is quiet and 
cool and comfortable here, and so very 
noisy down-stairs with all the arrivals, 
you may bring me some lunch and a 
little wine, and, Tony, give me the Tauch- 
nitz volume I was reading on the train, 
please.” 

Tony gravely obeyed. 

Mutually satisfied, mistress and maid 
separated. 

Tony now descended to the lower re- 
gions to take bearings, and discover as 
soon as possible that most important euide 
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to conduct above and below stairs—in 
which direction salams must be made. 
Meeting three yawning waiters cumbering 
the passage, she sent one of them flying 
for fresher than fresh water, another for a 
rose from the garden, and the third to find 
a salver of special shape and size. In con- 
sequence, as she entered the servants’ din- 
ing-room, she was shortly followed by her 
vassals. 

The room was large and comfortable. 
At asmall table sat a heavy, elderly, red- 
faced man solemnly drinking beer. Tony 
with one glance took his mental measure. 
Only a gentleman’s gentleman could at- 
tain to that expression of colossal arro- 
gance when exclusively enjoying his own, 
society. Through a succession of open 
doors an agreeable kitchen perspective was 
visible, and a handsome, white-capped 
French cook at the head of his minions 
and seullions. Tony, with great ingenu- 
ity, kept the three waiters ministering to 
her wants. The salver was not quite to 
her taste, the napkin was not folded prop- 
erly, the bread was too old, the wine too 
new. But her smile and her voice com- 
pensated for her exactions. The great 
man drinking beer turned his somewhat 
glassyeyesupon her. Tony, having near- 
ly completed her arrangements, stepped 
back and regarded the tray critically. 
The three lank waiters watched her open- 


‘mouthed. The great man put down his 


beer glass and stared. Tony walked by 
him with composure, and passed through 
the room and adjoining pantries straight 
into the kitchen, where she accosted the 
cordon blew in his own language. The 
Frenchman was a gallant man, and liked 
cheery little maids with neat waists and 
bright eyes. To her practical inquiry if 
he had not something nice to tempt her” 
lady’s appetite, he generously responded 
by displaying a series of choicest tidbits, 
begged her to apply to him personally ev- 
ery day, and assured her he and his larder 
were at her feet. 

Tony, always simple and modest before 
true merit, gratefully replied that she 
should deeply regret giving him the slight- 
est trouble, but he would readily under- 
stand that for a lady like her lady, Miss 
Vanderpool, nothing in this imperfect 
world could be too good. 

The Frenchman responded that her sen- 
timents were most elevated, and she could 
rely upon him. In fact, he would at once 
dedicate a recent creation of his genius, a 
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“HE ESCORTED HER TO THE 


brilliant composition for which he sought 
a fitting name, to her lady. On the next 
day’s menu she would perceive ‘‘ Pouding 
a la Vanderpool.” He escorted her to 
the entrance of his realm, where they 
parted with delightful ceremony and ex- 
pressions of mutual esteem. 

This episode was closely observed by the 
great man with the beer. ‘‘Who in the 
dickens is this genteel little body that 
walks calmly over the course, and exerts 
influence in high places?” he asked him- 
self. For, after all, to a truly thoughtful 
observer, the greatest man in a great hotel 
is the cordon blew cook. 
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ENTRANCE OF HIS REALM.” 


Preceded by a waiter to open doors, fol- 
lowed by a waiter with the tray, and with 
waiters bowing obsequiously as she pass- 
ed, Tony made her exit. The gentleman's 
gentleman in the corner, accustomed, like 
all great persons, to be fawned upon, was 
unconsciously impressed by the indiffer- 
ence with which she had treated him. 
When, after ten or fifteen minutes, having 
ministered to the needs of her mistress, she 
returned and seated herself with a fine air 
of leisure, he was pleasurably moved, 

“‘ Anything will do for me,” she said to 
a waiter, with amiable negligence, ‘‘A 
little bread and meat and a glass of wine.” 
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This was all that had been served to her 
mistress; but everything in this world de- 
pends upon the point of view, 

‘I should conclude,” mused the great 
man in the corner, ‘‘that she had nothing 
less than a duchess in tow.” 

Waiting for her modest repast, Tony 
gazed into space with an expression of re- 
fined insolence. It was the one thing 
which she had chosen to learn from the 
countess, and it set better on the maid than 
on the lady of high degree; for Tony’s 
face was fine, with a delicate, slightly aq- 
uiline nose, and sensitive curves playing 
about the mouth, and a cheerfully satiri- 
cal gleam of the eye, while the countess, 
viewed in the most charitable light, was 
but a somewhat shapeless mass of human- 
ity. 

The Grand Mogul coughed and deigned 
to draw near. 

““Ahem!” he said. 
believe?” 

Tony had deftly extracted from the 
waiters, as they journeyed upstairs, all 
that it was important to know about “‘per- 
manents.” She therefore smiled her pret- 
tiest, with that frank deference far re- 
rnoved from servility supposed to be pleas- 
ing to clever sovereigns, and answered, 
sweetly, ‘‘ We have just arrived.” 

‘‘H’m,” he returned, regarding her neat 
little person with an approving stare; then 
relapsed into silence. 

“So glad to find genteel society,” chirp- 


‘“You are new, I 


ed Tony. 
‘*Passable, passable,” he returned, 
gloomily. ‘* Unfortunately there’s al- 


ways considerable second-class that trav- 
els.” 

‘‘There is,” sighed Tony, responsively 
depressed. 

‘“Why second-class folks travel at all 
is a mystery,” he continued. ‘‘It would 
be better taste if such as they should just 
stay modestly at home, and not intrude 
themselves on such as we.” 

‘‘Tt would indeed,” echoed Tony, reso- 
lutely pulling down the corners of her 
mouth, over which her eyes were twink- 
ling rebelliously; ‘‘ but, dear! dear!” she 
added, with the countess’s own stare, 
‘“what can one expect of them 2” 

‘True, too true,” he groaned. He then 
regarded her with a searching look, as if 
to satisfy himself that he was not about to 
impart a sacred mystery to an unworthy 
being or a scoffer. 

“We,” he announced, with immeasu- 
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rable loftiness—‘‘ we are the High-Dud- 
geons.” 

“And we,” returned Tony, equally su- 
perb, ‘‘we are—the Vanderpools.” 

She filled her glass with red wine and 
cut a slice of bread from the narrow 
French loaf with an abstracted air. 

“Vanderpool ?” repeated the great man, 
slowly and interrogatively. 

“My last engagement,” she communi- 
cated, frankly, ‘‘was with the Countess 
Blaublutheim.” 

“T know that family,” said the man, 
quickly, 

“TI don’t say that it isn’t a very good 
family,” she continued, balancing her 
fork reflectively ; “‘ but there are better,” 
smiling triumphantly at her new ac- 
quaintance. 

“Tt’s a well-known family,” he ven- 
tured to say. 

“Oh dear, yes,” she responded, indif- 
ferently; ‘‘but the tone left something to 
be desired. Tone, tone—it is a necessity 
of my being!” 

“Ah!” he murmured, expansively; ‘I 
was sure the instant I saw you that you 
were one of us. Vanderpool is the name?” 

‘Vanderpool it. The Vanderpools.” 

Not to know Vanderpool argued him- 
self unknown, was the eloquent burden of 
Tony’s speech. 

‘““Good-eyening, Mr.—” 

‘““High-Dudgeon,” prompted the great 
man, majestically. ‘‘ General High-Dud- 
geon. Major-General.” 

Tony, having travelled far and wide, 
at once perceived that she was in a hotel 
where the second table enjoyed a special 
distinction; where its society represented 
in small the claims of its masters; and 
where, to avoid commonplace repetitions 
of Marie and Thomas, and to spare over- 
charged memories the trouble of learning 
surnames, people were designated, with 
elegant simplicity, by the appellations of 
the families which had the honor of em- 
ploying them. 

‘“Good-evening, major-general. Best 
thanks,” she returned, with her lowest 
courtesy. 

‘“Good-evening, Miss Vanderpool,” he 
reciprocated, highly pleased. 

Late that night, in her stuffy little room, 
which opened upon the square court in 
the interior of the vast building, and 
which smelt of the ghosts of long-perished 
dinners, Tony, by the flickering light of a 
tallow dip, wrote a long letter. She ad- 
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dressed it, in a singularly masculine hand 
for a German girl, to Herr Eduard Maler, 
in a certain little town of the Suabian 
Oberland. As she wrote, her cleanly cut 
mouth curved in innumerable smiles over 
her pretty teeth, and her whole expression 
hovered on the border-land between rogu- 
ishness and malice. She said her prayers 
scrupulously, after the Roman Catholic 
form, but the smile on her lips and in her 
dancing, rebellious eyes lingered through 
all her observances. Tony found the 
world amusing. She looked across the 
corridor, where all was silent in Miss Au- 
relia’s virgin bower. By the dim light 
Tony perceived two long and slender 
boots, turned up slightiy at the toes, in- 
dicating a low instep and an uncertain 
tread. She took them up, and conscien- 
tiously inspected the condition of their 
buttons. 

“Right—left,” she murmured, smiling, 
and in the smile was now no malice, only 
warmth and infinite protection. ‘‘ Right 
—left; it is so easy, Tony, if you think,” 
she repeated, softly, putting the boots 
back against the door. 

‘““The dear, good, innocent lady!” 





CHAPTER III. 


TONY ASCERTAINS THE POINTS OF THE 
COMPASS, AND DIRECTS MISS AURELIA’S 
COURSE ACCORDINGLY, 


Iv would scarcely be overpraise to state 
that Tony’s method of presenting Miss 
Aurelia to the distinguished consideration 
of the hotel world of Constance bore a 
certain resemblance to the tactics of that 
perfect herald and astute observer of men, 
Puss-in-Boots, announcing along the high- 
way the approach of the Marquis of Cara- 


‘bas. She did not create her surroundings. 


She simply adapted herself to them. She 
lived in no ideal world, and was unac- 
quainted with the atmosphere of the moon. 
Hard experience had taught her to call a 
spade a spade in her own inner conscious- 
ness. What name she gave the homely 
implement before the world varied with 
circumstances. 

Not so much what she said as what she 
did not say produced a subtle and power- 
ful impression. She seemed always to 
rely upon the intelligence of her auditors 
to supply what discretion forbade her to 
reveal. She never, for instance, stated 
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that Miss Aurelia was the descendant of a 
duke, never boasted that she owned a 
couple of silver mines; but when dukes 
and silver mines and such pleasing trifles 
were under discussion in the servants’ 
hall, Tony’s face wore an expression of 
impenetrable reserve and sagacity. She 
became conspicuously inattentive when 
others were thrilled with curiosity. She 
yawned politely behind her hand at tales 
of magnificence which amazed her col- 
leagues. Then her devotion, her haste, 
her important air when performing the 
smallest duty for Miss Aurelia, were in 
themselves eloquent. ‘‘Only a shawl, it 
is true,” her zeal seemed to say; ‘‘but, 
consider—Miss Vanderpool’s shawl! It is 
merely a glass of water; but, oh, fellow- 
citizens of Vanity Fair, do you not perceive 
it is Miss Vanderpool’s glass of water ?” 

In the genial society of the servants’ 
dining-room, Tony occupied, before twen- 
ty-four hours had passed, an enviably se- 
cure position, and even graced at dinner 
the seat of honor at the general’s right 
hand. 

The general, at this time deigning to 
officiate in the capacity of valet to a mod- 
est and infirm old gentleman, a retired 
officer of the English army, remarked to 
a friend, who happened to be travelling 
with the Ruy-Brie family: ‘‘I say, Ruy- 
Bric, little Vanderpool’s got a prize. One 
of them deuced Hamerican millionairess- 
es, you know.” 

“What luck!” sighed the other. ‘As 
for me, I strikes family—always family. 
We are connected by marriage with the 
Sadflints, you know. It’s a bottomless 
pit of family. But in all my experience 
I never hit upon anything substantial, 
never hear the cheerful chink of the coin !” 

“Fam'ly is fam’ly,” returned High- 
Dudgeon. 

‘“T don’t say it ain’t,” his colleague re- 
joined, disconsolately, ‘‘and when it’s all 
you've got you’d better make the most of 
it. But since you’ve seen so much of it 
on the market dirt cheap, you can’t feel as 
you used to about it. Family! You can 
buy all you want anywhere. Once you 
couldn’t. Once it was all genuine—your 
old carved oak, your lozenge panes, your 
‘scutcheon. But now, when you can buy 
up a good old name, and even put another 
pearl on your coronet, and nobody’s aston- 
ished, or grins, except behind your back, 
why, all I have to say is, family’s a drug 
in the market.” 
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“Ruy-Bric,” said his friend, sternly, 
““somebody’s been corruptin’ your mor- 
als. Hor aman of your genteel hassocia- 
tions such parvenoo feelin’s is nothin’ less 
than sinful.” 

“Well, well, general, I was only letting 
myself out to you.” 

“Don’t let me hear you do it again. I 
heard a promisin’ young man like you 
talk so once, but he came to a bad end. 
What with the flighty Frenchmen an’ 
Hitalian adventurers and most uncertain 
Germans, who is to keep up the tone of 
this society if it ain’t you and me? Stick 
to fam’ly, Ruy-Bric. It’s safest in the 
Jong-run. Don’t fly in the face of Provi- 
dence. It’s too painful to listen to you.” 

“You're right, High-Dudgeon, and ’m 
obliged to you for your warning.” 

The two shook hands feelingly. 

‘““Well, as I was sayin’, Vanderpool’s 
got a prize. Her lady owns mines, rail- 
ways, cities—could buy up half of Eu- 
rope; but mind you, Ruy-Brie, she’s got 
fam’ly too, otherwise I, for one, shouldn’t 
notice her.” 

“Did little Vanderpool tell you ?” 

‘Not she. She’s truly first-class. Only 
parvenoos tells. I gathered it, Ruy-Bric. 
A man like me gathers.” 

Ruy-Brie gave his oracular friend a 
farewell glance of admiration, and de- 
parted to disseminate the news. 

It spread and multiplied as a grain of 
mustard-seed. By that night, when Miss 
Aurelia modestly passed through the cor- 
ridor, all the stray valets and couriers 
and ladies’-maids inclined themselves as 
before a:princess travelling incognito, As 
a natural consequence, by the next noon, 
all the masters and mistresses of the pha- 
lanx of valets, etc., regarded the unknown 
and unconscious Miss Aurelia as an im- 
portant factor in their calculations. 

Momentary opposition only made Tony’s 
claims surer and safer. A. transient and 
light-minded Frenchman, answering to 
the name of the baron, and wearing an 
insolent little imperial, suddenly appear- 
ed in that select and sedate circle below- 
stairs where Britannic ideas prevailed. 
Turning toward Tony, before the whole 
assembly, he remarked, superciliously : 

“Vanderpool? The name is not in the 
‘Almanach de Gotha.’ We never travel 
without one, and I looked.” 

Not one of the honored names repre- 
sented at that conyivial board happened 
to adorn the Gotha almanac. The more 
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reason why every eye should now glare 
accusingly at Tony. : 

“A gentleman of your education, bar- 
on,” she replied, with the composure of an 
easy conscience, ‘‘is undoubtedly aware 
that we have’a different almanac in Amer- 
ica. Wetooalways travel with ours,and 
our name is in it.” 

This was strictly true. Tony had seen 
Miss Aurelia repeatedly take from her 
portfolio a yellow pamphlet, upon whose 
fly-leaf ‘‘ Aurelia Vanderpool” was writ- 
ten in lead-pencil, and upon whose back 
““Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral” shone out in 
commanding characters. 

““Of course,” coughed the baron, with 
some embarrassment. ‘‘ America is a 
great country.” 

““Oh dear, yes,” returned Tony, tran- 
quilly. 

In spite of her urbanity, the baron felt 
vaguely conscious of being defrauded, 
and after some moments returned to the 
charge. 

“Vanderpool? But which Vander- 
pool ; what Vanderpool ?” he demanded. 

““What Vanderpool ?” repeated the cho- 
rus, with stony stares. 

Tony put down her knife and fork. 
There was a pause, which she employed 
in shrugging her shoulders, raising her 
eyebrows, and expressing other signs of 
commiseration. One must have patience, 
even with gross ignorance, her panto- 
mime said, She gave the general a long 
look, and waited: It was a happy mo- 
ment. He had just finished his third bot- 
tle of ale, and more solemnly significant 
than he no owl could appear. 

Vaguely aware that something was in- 
cumbent upon him in response to Tony’s 
magnetic appeal, he ejaculated huskily, 

‘*The Vanderpool!” his heavy eyes 
blinking slowly upon his subjects. 

What more was needed? The chorus 
now stared instructively at the baron, 
who, in order to reinstate himself in pub- 
lic opinion, could do no less than hasten 
to observe: ‘‘ Ah, indeed! Well, I rather 
suspected as much from the first.” 

He repented his rashness, but realized 
that he could never maintain his legiti- 
mate position at that table. According- 
ly he influenced the young gentleman 
whose privilege it was to be his compan- 
ion on this summer tour to leave the ho- 
tel the next day. The two became zealous 
Inselites. 

After this episode, which teaches us, 
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among other things, how important it is 
to travel with our credentials, no valet 
who respected himself could afford to be 
ignorant of Miss Aurelia’s social position. 
‘*Permanents” and ‘‘ transients” delight- 
ed to honor her. Everywhere she appear- 
ed she met with profound bows, long 
and respectful looks. The director, with 
whomsoever he might be speaking, turn- 
ed, and as it were presented arms, when 
she passed. There was a palpable stir of 
interest when she entered the dining-hall. 
And if the wheat sheaves in the summer 
fields had made their obeisance to her it 
would not have surprised the hotel folk, 
still less Miss Aurelia herself. For, mod- 
est and gentle as she was, she had accus- 
tomed herself with surprising rapidity to 
the new atmosphere. Every night she 
recorded in her diary that everybody was 
so nice and amiable and civil it was a 
pleasure to live. She enjoyed being a 
person of distinction, and drank in adula- 
tion as a flower drinketh dew. 

Meanwhile she had not yet made her 
appearance in the drawing-room. Why, 
she didnot know. It had happened so. 
Something had detained her every even- 
ing in her own room. Hither she had 
just returned, a little tired, from a walk, 
and Tony put her into her wrapper and 
slippers, and made her so comfortable that 
she had no wish to go down-stairs among 
strangers; or there was something to try 
on, for Miss Aurelia’s wardrobe, like her 
spirit, was expanding marvellously under 
Tony’s skilful manipulation; or Tony 
brought her the freshest Tauchnitz vol- 
ume, or related some long experience 
which not only hugely entertained her 
mistress, but also increased that lady’s 
knowledge of German, and Miss Aurelia 
considered it a duty to make progress in 
foreign languages. Whatever was the 
cause, Miss Vanderpool, for some days af- 
ter her arrival, produced in the house an 
impression of extreme reserve and com- 
plete indifference to her fellow-lodgers. 
This enhanced her value, and increased 
their curiosity and respect. 

In the ladies’ drawing-room, where on 
the vast expanse of shining floor small 
and isolated groups—like a kind of hu- 
man archipelago—gathered evenings with 
needle-work, and looked askance at one 
another, Mrs. High-Dudgeon reigned su- 
preme, the central figure of the most aus- 
terely aristocratic circle. She was a 
short, stout woman of an irate expression 
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of countenance, somewhat like the Red 
Queen in Alice. Whether with or with- 
out reason, she gave one the impression 
that her clothes were too tight, and this 
supposition seemed to be the most chari- 
table explanation of her chronic irritabil- 
ity. She was usually arrayed in a thick, 
reddish-purple satin, which creaked, and 
lent a dusky glow to her complexion. 
When a new name was mentioned in her 
hearing she invariably sniffed and snort- 
ed in a belligerent manner, and with a 
harsh and husky voice and reverberating 
final emphasis demanded, 

“Ts she a lady 2” 

Mrs. High-Dudgeon had spent several 
successive summers at Constance. As no 
one by any accident had ever summoned 
her before the tribunal of her own scath- 
ing inquiry, her pre-eminence had never 
been disputed. Surrounded by her sat- 
ellites, a piece of canvas in her hand, she 
entered the drawing-room every evening 
at a given hour, and seated herself in a 
particular chair, her arms motionless be- 
fore her like a Chinese idol’s. Her pre- 
sence was invaluable in preserving that 
atmosphere of gloom observable wher- 
ever numerous women are gathered to- 
gether without introductions. 

Nearest to her in the social scale was 
Mrs. Ruy-Bric, a grandmother with a neat 
and light little juvenile figure, which she 
arrayed in fashionable toilets from Paris. 
Her specialties were religion and family, 
upon which themes she conversed exclu- 
sively. She was High-Church, so high, 
indeed, that her spiritual altitude was the 
plane of eternal ice and snow. Her bound- 
less devotion to the English curate was a 
prominent feature in Constance’s relation- 
ships that summer. He was a rolly-poly 
little man, possessed of an inordinate ap- 
petite, an unctuous voice, and, in his cor- 
poreal structure, what the irreverent call- 
ed a bow-window. Mrs. Ruy-Bric sat 
next him at dinner, and always took a 
double portion of pastry and sweets that 
she might tenderly convey them to his 
plate while discoursing upon chasubles 
and stoles. Often, late at night, they 
might be seen sitting together in a cor- 
ner, communing in low tones. 

Mrs. Ruy-Brie neyer ceased to deplore 
the laxity of the present chaplain’s pre- 
decessor, a pale, sad, lame man, who was 
devoting the entire power of his frail body 
and great soul to a mining population in 
Lancashire, discovering and nourishing 
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every germ of good in beings akin to sav- 
ages. He had been sent for a few weeks 
to Switzerland, and had officiated three 
Sundays at Constance, where his earnest- 
ness was sadly out of place. 

‘‘ Ah! he was Low, dear Mr. Puggums,” 
sighed Mrs. Ruy-Brie, in the twilight téte- 
d-téte—“‘ appallingly Low; the very ema- 
nations of his mind were Low.” 

And Mr. Puggums, ‘‘specially appoint- 
ed by the Bishop of London”’—if that dig- 
nitary but knew all for which he is re- 
sponsible in Continental hotels!—nursed 
his rotund, overfed figure with the com- 
placency of a fetich, and gasped, asthmat- 
ically, 

‘Alas! dear Mrs. Ruy-Bric, he was in- 
deed deplorably Low.” 

Not many philosophers strayed to Con- 
stance that season, yet now and then to 
some direct mind occurred a simple que- 
ry—why could this couple do with impu 
nity what was forbidden to youth and 
beauty? Why was their affair legitimate 
when, if pretty Jessie lingered a moment 
on the veranda, all the social harpies 
would descend upon her and tear her 
with their fierce claws? Why should 
making love with rose-buds be pernicious, 
and what saving grace was there in mak- 
ing love with pastry tarts ?, Why—but 
this why leads into infinite mazes. The 
difference ’twixt tweedledum and twee- 
dledee must always obtain in worldly 
congeries; still it was a comfort to many 
to designate the constant intercourse of 
Mrs. Ruy-Bric and the Rev. Mr. Puggums 
as the ecclesiastical flirtation. 

There were others who frequented the 
drawing-room, some of whom were and 
some were not recognized by Mrs. High- 
Dudgeon. In the hotel were also many 
families and individuals that went their 
way and walked and drove and boated, 
gayly unmindful of the social hierarchy. 
But they were only foreigners. The Eng- 
lish-speaking element unanimously ac- 
knowledged Mrs. High-Dudgeon, 

The High-Dudgeon and all her subjects 
were now breathlessly awaiting the ad- 
vent of Miss Vanderpool in their midst. 
Tony let them wait. Every day the fab- 
ulous tales of the Vanderpool fortune, 
family, and power grew in magnitude. 

‘‘They may be a trifle exaggerated, dear 
Mrs. High-Dudgeon,” Mrs. Ruy-Bric said, 
one day. ‘‘One must make allowances. 
Still, where there is smoke there is always 
fire. The general impression seems to be 
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that her fortune is limitless. Happily she 
also has family. Great wealth alone is 
so vulgar. There can be no doubt she is 
somebody.” 

“She is a lady,” replied Mrs. High- 
Dudgeon, glaring about the room as if 
seeking the luckless wight who should 
dare to contradict her. 

‘‘And oh, dear Mr, Puggums, if the 
sweet creature would but interest herself 
in our enterprise!” 

‘And oh, dear Mrs. Ruy-Bric, what a 
privilege that would be for her!” respond- 
ed Mr, Puggumas, ecstatically. 

‘She was not at the service yesterday,” 
the lady said, shaking her head mourn- 
fully. 

‘*She may have been ill, let us always 
bear in mind.” 

‘“You are so charitable, so magnani- 
mous, dear Mr. Puggums!” 

‘“‘Tt is but my duty,” he replied, strok- 
ing himself. 

‘Miss Vanderpool is so sweet-looking, 
so interesting.” 

‘She is spiritual,” wheezed little Mr. 
Puggums. ‘‘She should be one of us.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


MISS AURELIA IS LAUNCHED, AND BECOMES 
A SOCIAL SUCCESS, 


WHEN, one evening, Miss Aurelia drift- 
ed into the archipelago, all the little iso- 
lated feminine groups stopped talking 
and looked at her. This was not reas- 
suring. She had gained considerable self- 
possession during the previous few weeks, 
but this ordeal was too much for her new- 
ly fledged powers, and in a great tremor 
she dropped upon the nearest chair. She 
was therefore innocently grateful when 
Mr. Puggums toddled over the shining 
floor from that sacred spot where Mrs. 
High-Dudgeon sat enthroned amid her 
worshippers, and when he, with his most 
unctuous smile, begged the stranger to 
join the august group. 

Miss Aurelia blushed, smiled, fluttered, 
and accepted his invitation. As she wallk- 
ed across the room, looking very tall and 
slight beside the globular Mr. Puggums, 
every eye was fixed upon her. Thanks 
to Tony, she presented a most creditable 
appearance. The careful and decided ar- 
rangement of her hair lent character to 
the shape of her head. Soft and judi- 
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cious puffs concealed the lankness of her 
figure. The cut of her black grenadine 
was faultless, and a nameless something 
betrayed the thorough lady -like toilet, 
equally removed from pretence and neg- 
ligence. Yet every woman in the room 
gave an unconscious sigh of relief, and 
the fiat of approval went forth. ‘‘ Not 
precisely beautiful, you know, but so in- 
teresting, so feminine,” murmured one 
person of social weight. ‘‘ Distinguish- 
ed,” said another. ‘‘ Graceful—don’t you 
think so ?” whispered a third. 

In short, no one said anything unplea- 
sant. Benevolence and charity predomi- 
nated. The secret of this unusual recep- 
tion of a strange woman by her own sex 
lay, it must be confessed, in Miss Aure- 
lia’s personality, which provoked no envy, 
hatred, or malice. So decidedly the re- 
verse of provocative was it, indeed, that 
her sisters, as they surveyed her charms, 
unanimously concluded to permit her to 
enjoy wealth, social prestige, and a good 
character, and felt that there were certain 
compensations in life for people of small- 
er incomes and less conventional renown. 

Let us admit that there are women— 
not, of course, your kind of woman or my 
kind of woman—who strenuously oppose 
the unequal distribution of the gifts of 
the gods. They grant that a woman is 
pretty, if they: can add, ‘‘ Poor dear, it’s a 
pity she’s so stupid,” or they admit that 
she is clever, provided they can say, ‘‘ But 
how unfortunately plain.” If, however, 
a woman’s beauty and brightness are too 
palpable for even them to deny, they are 
sure to find something very serious the 
matter with her moral character. To con- 
cede that one and the same woman is 
beautiful and clever, good, warm-hearted, 
rich, and socially important — no, they 
would die first! Nothing, then, in Miss 
Aurelia’s appearance or demeanor clash- 
ed with these firm and widely diffused 
principles. It is, indeed, touching to ob- 
serve what boundless trust freckles, sandy 
hair, and a wide mouth are apt to inspire 
in the average feminine heart. 

Mrs. High-Dudgeon, with some effort, 
raised one of her dangling, purple satin 
arms and extended a puffy hand of wel- 
come. No other mortal had ever been 
received with this distinguished mark of 
favor, and a flutter of surprise was percep- 
tible in the room. Miss Aurelia thought 
that they were all very kind and civil, 
though a little queer. Perhaps that was 
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because she was unaccustomed to the Eng- 
lish, who were, she had heard, often ec- 
centric. Partly through the influence of 
their encouraging smiles, partly from her 
nascent self-respect, she was more at ease 
than she usually felt with strangers, and 
Uncle John would have been vastly sur- 
prised had he seen his hitherto shrinking 
niece the centre of an admiring group, 
the cynosure of all eyes, unblushing, un- 
apologetic, almost unconcerned. But it 
is only fair to add that Miss Aurelia had 
not the remotest suspicion of her own 
greatness; moreover, whatever may have 
been her human frailties, she was emphati- 
cally not a snob. 

She said little, which was fortunate, as 
the others, with the exception of the being 
in royal purple, said a great deal. But 
Miss Aurelia could not open her lips with- 
out receiving the flattering tribute of pro- 
found attention, followed by ejaculations 
of interest, pleasure, andadmiration. She 
happened to say that she found Constance 
very pretty, but perhaps less picturesque 
than Lucerne. 

‘Miss Vanderpool thinks,” began Mrs. 
Ruy-Bric, to her next neighbor, repeating 
the remark with as weighty a mien as if 
she were communicating an aphorism of 
Hippocrates. ‘‘ Miss Vanderpool thinks,” 
echoed another, until the innocent obser- 
vation was conveyed to the outskirts of 
the High-Dudgeon coterie, where some- 
body was amiable enough to rise and con- 
vey the precious utterance to the next 
bevy of women, who, if not quite High- 
Dudgeonites, were still very select indeed, 
and careful to look down upon their neigh- 
bors on the other side. Like a ripple on 
the surface of the water, the valuable in- 
formation spread over the whole archipel- 
ago, until from the most remote corner a 
voice was heard announcing with enthu- 
siasm, ‘‘ Miss Vanderpool thinks.” 

Miss Aurelia was at first somewhat be- 
wildered. Her pale cheeks flushed slight- 
ly, her quiet heart beat faster than was its 
wont. But she breathed in the strong 
fumes of this incense with grateful nos- 
trils, and began to consciously choose her 
words. 

An enchantingly pretty American girl 
of seventeen, whose mamma was a candi- 
date for the outer chair of the next to the 
High-Dudgeon group, had the temerity to 
peep in ‘‘to get a glimpse of the phenom- 
enon,” she said. She was, for various rea- 
sons, not in favor at court, and the ambi- 
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tious mamma, fearing the downfall of her 

schemes, reproved her daughter for so 

much as showing her saucy head within 
the precincts. 

~ “Well, mamma, it wasn’t worth while. 

She’s homely enough, I must say.” 

‘« Jessie, how often have I told you to 
say ugly? Homely, in that sense, isn’t 
English.” 

“Neither am I; thank goodness, and 
neither’s Bob.” (Bob was her brother, a 
very bad little boy, who was always going 
fishing, and falling off the bridge, or tear- 
ing his trousers, or doing something or 
other of a disreputable character.) ‘‘ But, 
mamma, why do they make such a fuss 
over her? She’s mild as a lamb, but not 
a bit smart, I guess.” 

‘“*¢Qlever,’” corrected the much-tried 
mother, ‘‘and ‘think,’ not, ‘ guess.’” 

“Well, clever, then. Anyhow, she’s a 
regular stick. How do you say that in 
English ?” 

But hers was merely the voice of in- 
genuous youth, and, as usual, it was lost 
in worldly fogs and distances. Within 
the drawing-room the sentiment was 
unanimous. Miss Aurelia pleased and was 
pleased. They initiated her into the tor- 
tuous mazes of the feud, and the follies of 
the Inselites; they destroyed the char- 
acters of all the hotel guests outside their 
charmed circle; and they persistently in- 
vited her contemplation of a church at 
that time building in a village with an 
unpronounceable name in Wales. She 
found the tales of the Inselites very amus- 
ing, laughed gently over the idiosyncra- 
sies of her neighbors, but, while she listen- 
ed politely, she wondered that they should 
take such pains to describe the prospective 
decorations of a structure which she, in all 
probability, would never have the pleasure 
of seeing. 

‘“‘T should think it might be very pret- 
ty,” she replied, civilly. 

‘“Oh,do you? I’mso glad! Mr. Pug- 
gums, Miss Vanderpool thinks it might be 
very pretty.” 

‘“ All we need is a few devoted and pure 
spirits,” he gurgled. ‘‘I felt sure that 
you, my dear young friend, would take an 
interest in it. Iam gratified and encour- 
aged.” , 

Miss Aurelia could not imagine why, 
and merely looked at him seriously, 
which made him hurriedly change the 
subject, fearing that he had been more 
zealous than discreet. 
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She enjoyed her evening extremely. It 
was to her, however, a novel kind of en- 
joyment, and somewhat fatiguing. Most 
women half her age could swallow with 
ease as much adulation as she was receiv- 
ing. But this was simple-hearted Miss 
Aurelia’s first experience of the great 
world. 

She began to long for seclusion, her 
wrapper, and blithe little Tony. Accord- 
ingly she rose, and bade her new friends 
good-evening, at an early hour, thanking 
them with great cordiality for their kind- 
ness. Now no one of that party ever 
dared to make her adieux before Mrs. 
High-Dudgeon gave the signal. Miss Au- 
relia’s independent action seemed there- 
fore to accord with her reputed position, 
and created the best possible impression. 
“She is exclusive,” they murmured, ad- 
miringly. 

‘“‘She is a lady!” thundered Mrs. High- 
Dudgeon, as Mr. Puggums closed the door 
behind Miss Vanderpool’s retreating form. 

In the mean time Tony had not been 
idle. Having safely launched her bark 
upon a prosperous sea, wind and weather 
being all that the most sanguine soul could 
wish, she had descended to the lower re- 
gions to find out how the world wagged, 
knowing,what many philosophers ignore, 
that the world begins its gyrations down 
there. 

And there in the servants’ hall, where 
the groupings and prevailing views bore 
an extraordinary resemblance to those of 
the drawing-room, she had heard some- 
thing which made her warm heart feel 
very sorry and pitiful. The merry, big, 
blond man whose office it was to receive 
the passengers of the Insel Hotel omnibus, 
in other words, the conductor, had made 
a false step in climbing up to his place be- 
side the driver, and had fallen, and the 
great wheel had passed over his leg, which 
was fractured in two places and badly 
crushed. Some said it was his fault, some 
said it was the coachman’s fault, and 
some shook their heads helplessly and 
wondered what his wife and his six chil- 
dren would do when he was at the hos- 
pital earning nothing. Some regaled 
themselves with similar instances in 
which the crushed man died, the wife 
came to an inexpressibly bad end, and the 
children, as a matter of course, to the gal- 
lows. 

Tony listened quietly, then skipped 
away. Rapidly passing through various 
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corridors and rooms, she descended a pri- 
vate stairway, and penetrated unhesita- 
tingly to the den of the sphinx. In an- 
swer to her knock a gruff and unintelli- 
gible sound seemed to accord permission 
to enter. The director in the visible bu- 
reau above was accustomed to every kind 
of apparition and complaint. The sphinx 
down here counted his gains and matured 
his plans undisturbed by mortal presence. 
Surprised, he stared grimly at her over 
his spectacles. 

‘“‘Good-evening,” she said, cheerfully. 
‘‘Please give me a large sheet of paper 
for a subscription list for poor Thomas 
Straub.” 

He silently handed her a long blue 
sheet. 

“Thanks. 
other.” 

“What for?” inquired the eyes of the 
sphinx, who knew very well that one 
does not make money in this world by im- 
provident gifts, even of paper. 

“To make a rival subscription list to be 
circulated among the Insel Hotel people,” 
Tony replied, demurely. 

The serious-minded man smiled a 
strange smile, gave her a second long blue 
sheet, and took up his pen, but Tony did 
not go. 

“Straub is very badly hurt, sir,” she 
said, pityingly. 

No response. The silent man turned 
down the gas slightly. For conversation 
one requires little light. 

‘“He has so many little children, and 
they are so young. His wife is young 
too, and half dead with grief and anxiety. 
And they are very poor.” 

Silence. 

‘‘He was such a fine, cheery man, sir, 
and has served you well many years.” 

Not a muscle of his face moved. 

‘They say he will be three months or 
more in the hospital.” 

Still silence. 

“And so I wanted to ask you, sir,” she 
continued, quite undismayed, ‘‘if the two 
hotels raise five or six hundred marks, if 
we can count upon you for another hun- 
dred or so. It would be kind and gener- 
ous of you, sir.” 

No reply, but she knew that he was lis- 
tening. 

The fresh bright voice went on, with 
now and then a little quiver in it. 

‘‘How would you or I feel, sir, crushed 
and mangled and poor, and nobody to 
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look after our families? Wouldn’t we 
have more courage to bear the pain and 
get well if we could know our fellow- 
creatures were sorry? Sorry with words 
—that’s cheap business. Sorry with our 
pockets—that comes from the heart.” 

Again she waited, then began again: 

“You are arich man, sir. You are his 
employer. You not only can help him 
with your money, but you can do him 
more good than any one else in the world 
can, if he feels you are his friend in his 
misfortune. He looks up to you. It will 
do his pride good, comfort him, comfort 
his heart and his leg, his soul and his 
body, if you stand by him now.” 

Never before had a warm and womanly 
voice, in unselfish pleading, been heard 
within those four narrow, dingy walls. 

“ And—knowing my duty —if I may 
make so bold, you ought to stand by him. 
He was doing your work on small pay. 
It was your omnibus that crushed him, 
with its great, cruel wheel.” 

Now, curiously enough, the serious- 
minded man had a heart concealed some- 
where in his organism, but no one ever 
took the trouble to reach it. From the 
nature of the situation, neither his heart 
nor the hearts of his summer guests were 
called conspicuously into action by their 
mutual relations. Thissmall,clear-voiced, 
clear-headed woman had not reckoned in 
vain. Receiving, not giving, was his spe- 
cialty; still, we all have latent talents. 

He looked at her, and nodded slowly. 

‘“Good,” she said, turning to go. ‘‘T 
knew you would. I will come again. 
Two hundred marks I believe you said, 
sir ?” 

He smiled again at her cheerful tone of 
conviction, but nodded assent; then for 
the first time spoke. 

‘“Who are you 2” he asked. 

‘“Tony, Miss Vanderpool’s maid,” she 
answered, with her pretty smile. 

When Miss Aurelia ascended from the 
scene of her triumphs, Tony was waiting 
with a huge blue subscription paper in 
her hand. It was drawn up for the bene- 
fit of Thomas Straub, and was headed by 
Miss Vanderpool in large and masculine 
characters. 

‘*T took the liberty to write the gracious 
Friulein’s name to save her the trouble. 
I did not know for how much.” 

“But, Tony,” remonstrated Miss Au- 
relia, aghast, ‘‘some rich person ought to 
head the list. I will give the poor man 
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something so gladly; but it will be better 
for him if a rich person begins.” 

“T don’t think that will make any dif- 
ference,” Tony replied, calmly. 

Miss Aurelia did not wish to say more 
for fear of hurting Tony’s feelings, but she 
continued to regard the paper with dis- 
may. 

“Tf the gracious Friiulein would say 
how much she would like to subscribe.” 

‘“You see, Tony,” began Miss Aurelia, 
with candid incoherence, ‘I have so much 
a month, and out of that Iam in the habit 
of saving a regular sum for private chari- 
ties—old Mrs. Johnson and old Miss Beale 
—but, dear me, I forget, you don’t know 
them, and my accounts are very confus- 
ing to me, although I certainly give them 
great attention, and when they won’t bal- 
ance, Uncle John helps me out; and so, 
with the new grenadine, I don’t exactly 
know where I am.” 

‘“The gracious Fréulein has no need of 
balancing accounts,” replied Tony, encour- 
agingly. ‘‘If a girl like me couldn’t,” 
shaking her head gravely, ‘‘ that would 
be very bad. But it is so arranged that 
we always can,” she added, modestly. 
‘‘Could the gracious Friulein spare twen- 
ty marks ?”’ 

“Oh, Tony! of course. But what is 
five dollars to head a subscription? I can 
give ten; but—” 

‘“Ten? That is forty marks. Now we 
are safe. We shall have a small fortune 
for Straub. If the gracious Fraulein al- 
lows I will quickly put down forty opposite 
her name, and take the paper to the draw- 
ing-room while the ladies are still there.” 

‘But, Tony—” 

“Tt is quite right. It is perfect.” 
flew Tony with the paper. 

She returned an hour later with a long 
list, and success beyond her fondest ex- 
pectations. Five hundred marks were 
promised her for Straub. The other blue 
document, under the control of a trust- 
worthy waiter, was already in circulation 
at the Insel, with the statement of the 
sum raised at the Constanzer. ‘‘If char- 
ity won't spur them on, competition will,” 
thought Tony. ‘I don’t care why they 
give, as long as Straub gets the money.” 

This reflection she did not confide to 
Miss Aurelia, nor did she relate the inter- 
esting details of her tour round the hotel: 
how she composedly entered the drawing- 
room and smilingly presented the paper 
to no less a personage than Mrs. High- 
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Dudgeon; how that lady had made a wry 
face, but put her name down for fifty 
marks, reasoning that she could not allow 
even Miss Vanderpool to seem to prescribe 
to her the extent of her benevolence, and 
as leader of society in Constance she 
should be reluctant to give less than an 
unmarried woman. She comforted her- 
self with the thought that, to the best of 
her knowledge, no man in Constance had 
ever before made himself an object of 
charity by getting under the wheels of a 
hotel omnibus, and she trusted anything 
so inconvenient might never again hap- 
pen. The general would simply have to 
wear his old dressing-gown three months 
longer. 

Mrs. Ruy-Bric gave forty marks. She 
smiled gallantly, but her soul writhed. 
‘Painful as it is, I must hold my own 
with her for the sake of the little church 
in Wales,” she murmured to Mr. Pug- 
gums, who gave—his blessing. 

Some one indiscreetly expressed sur- 
prise that Miss Vanderpool had not con- 
tributed more. ‘‘ But you know people 
of immense wealth are always parsimoni- 
ous,” replied another. Tony, not under- 
standing the words, but keenly alive to 
the language of intonation and mien, 
found occasion to introduce a somewhat 
ornate version of what Miss Aurelia had 
just mentioned in regard to her private 
charities. This interesting item was add- 
ed to the floating bits of gossip about Miss 
‘Vanderpool. 

Introduced under such auspices—Miss 
Vanderpool’s charity —the subscription 
naturally proved a success. It became 
the fashion, the enthusiasm of the mo- 
ment. Up and down the long drawing- 
room went modest-looking, smiling little 
Tony, with her long blue paper and her 
deferential, pretty ways. ‘‘ Miss Vander- 
pool’s own maid,” they whispered. Ey- 
erybody gave; many from pure kindness 
of heart, some because others gave. Jes- 
sie’s mamma made a fatal mistake. She 
happened to be the only person in the 
house with genuine silver-mine connec- 
tions, but having no ambassador to prop- 
erly present her before the foundations of 
society, her claims to public veneration 
were unknown. Thinking to please or 
impress her neighbors, she signed her 
name with a flourish, and taking out her 
purse, gave Tony a hundred-mark bank- 
note on the spot. From that evening 
Mrs. High-Dudgeon did not recognize her. 
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It was the death-blow to her social aspira- 
tions. 
children liveg several weeks on the twen- 
ty-five-dollar donation which vanity had 
prompted. ~ 

Miss Vanderpool’s name carried every- 
thing before it. Then Tony had a won- 
derfully keen eye. Where a face showed 
one benevolent yielding line, there she 
stood with her blue paper and her mag- 
netism. 

The Insel Hotel guests, as she had an- 
ticipated, also gave liberally. Determined 
not to be outdone by the Constanzer, and 
aggrieved that the latter had taken the 
initiative ina matter which, after all, con- 
cerned their own omnibus, they indig- 
nantly contributed six hundred marks to 
the support of the unfortunate man’s 
family. 

Tony took the two subscription lists and 
the cash down to the serious man in his 
den. Heread the names, counted the mon- 
ey, and added his promised two hundred 
marks, after which they performed the 
ceremony of shaking hands heartily. She 
deposited the money in the bank, and joy- 
fully carried the receipt for it, and the sub- 
scription papers, to ThomasStraub’s young 
wife. On the Constanzer list ‘A. Z.” was 
written very small indeed; and who could 
suspect ‘‘A.Z.” meant Tony? Opposite 
stood ten marks, which was a fourth of 
her month's wages. Straub’s wife wept 
over her, and cried, ‘‘Vergelt’s Gott,” and 
asked her whom she must thank. “TI 
am only the maid,” returned Tony, smil- 
ing with delight. ‘‘ Thank Miss Vander- 
pool; she led the list.” 





CHAPTER V. 
MISS AURELIA YIELDS TO TEMPTATION. 


Miss AURELIA, having had greatness 
thrust upon her, gradually began to suffer 
from a complaint which in her lowly days 
she had never experienced—ennwi. When, 
shy and unknown, she used to steal into 
a hotel drawing-room, her book in her 
hand, she was at liberty to read if she 
wished, or to watch the people covertly, 
and indulge in innocent speculations 
about them. Occasionally some woman, 
also shy and alone, would speak to her. 
This had been pleasant, and made a little 
variety. 

Her previous condition was, in short, 
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freedom—the doye’s conception of free- 
dom, not the eagle’s, but freedom all the 
same. Now she wasin bondage. Every 
evening she took her appointed place. 
Every evening she heard the self-same 
phrases. Her own mental horizon was 
not vast, but indeed it stretched beyond 
the monotonous pretence and narrowness 
of ill-natured platitudes. She was not 
clever, but at least she was clever enough 
not to call every woman who happened to 
be cleverer or prettier than she ‘‘second- 
rate.” She began to weary of it all, of 
the dull malice, of the habitual denigra- 
tion, and especially of that ubiquitous lit- 
tle church in Wales, which, wherever the 
conversation started, was always looming 
up in the background with its pressing 
need of a thousand pounds sterling to 
make it ‘‘so precious, so perfect, dearest 
Miss Vanderpool!” She wearied of their 
voices, of their manners, and—oh, treason ! 
—she even wearied of the purple satin and 
all that therein was. 

Afternoons it was not much better. 
Once enrolled in these ranks there was no 
escape. Frequently Mrs. High-Dudgeon’s 
majestic and dreary servant came with a 
few lines inviting Miss Vanderpool to a 
social cup of tea at four o'clock, ‘‘ quite 
among ourselves.” And there they all 
were, six or eight satellites revolving 
around the shining purple satin — Mrs. 
Ruy-Bric, Mr. Puggums, and the little 
church in Wales. 

Even mornings she had no peace, for 
dearest Miss Vanderpool was affectionate- 
ly solicited to bring her embroidery over 
to Mrs. Ruy-Bric’s balcony, where were 
also the Rev. Mr. Puggums and the L. C. 
in W. 

For these rites Tony zealously dressed 
her mistress, and congratulated herself 
that Miss Aurelia was enjoying life at 
last. Tony herself would have found no 
entertainment in such staid diversions. 
A glass of beer at a little table in a shady 
garden with somebody who knew her 
well and loved her; cheerful couples at 
other tables; a swarm of children in their 
Sunday pinafores; everybody clean, kind- 
ly, and respectable, and a band playing 
away like mad—this was nearer Tony’s 
idea of enjoyment. But she knew Eng- 
lish-speaking people liked to take their 
pleasure lugubriously, and was liberal 
enough to be willing that they should be 
happy in their own way. She knew that 
in a Continental hotel frequented by the 
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English, and boasting a permanent set of 
English lodgers, there must always be a 
perpetual ferment and striving for social 
recognition, and that lakes and mountains 
have no power to calm and satisfy the 
soul if the leading lady does not receive 
one; it was also her firm conviction that 
most English-speaking people are wretch- 
ed if not noticed by somebody quite infe- 
rior to themselves. 

Already Miss Aurelia looked like a dif- 
ferent being, wore faultless toilets, carried 
herself with considerable self-possession, 
was the pride of the house, had become, 
indeed, so celebrated that the Insel Hotel 
had set up an heiress of its own to com- 
pete with her. Tony was satisfied with 
her work. But Miss Aurelia—alas! she 
was not happy. 

Why, she did not know. Everybody 
was so attentive, she reproached herself 
for her ingratitude. She had singular 
thoughts about Mrs. High-Dudgeon and 
the others, and she feared she had become 
very wicked indeed. If she could only 
have seen herself and them and laughed! 
But she took them all seriously, and grew 
daily more confused. Church and Sun- 
day caused her many misgivings. 

At home she had been considered fair- 
ly religious, as she always went to church 
Sunday mornings if it did not rain; and 
at the Lenten services, when the clergy- 
man said, ‘‘ Dearly beloved brethren,” she 
was usually one of the intrepid band of 
women in the cold vestry whom he ad- 
dressed under this flattering title. She 
could not remember that in church at 
home she had ever had unholy thoughts. 
But in the room appropriated by the Eng- 
lish for their Sunday services she was 
conscious of irregular impressions from 
which her conscience recoiled. In the 
first place, try as hard as she would, she 
could not make it seem like church, with 
the click of the billiard balls in the next 
room but one, and children shouting 
French on the lawn, anda splendid chorus 
of men’s voices singing German love- 
songs in a beer-garden a short distance be- 
yond the hotel. In the front row of wor- 
shippers stood Mrs. Ruy-Brie in a Paris 
toilet, making profound courtesies to the 
Deity. Mr. Puggums preached upon the 
necessity of supporting English chaplains 
in Continental hotels; plainly intimated 
that he was living upon the voluntary 
contributions of the little congregation, 
which he reproached with asperity for its 
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shortcomings in this respect. Was it 
quite delicate to speak so? Miss Aurelia 
timorously asked herself. Was Mr. Pug- 
gums’s support an imperative condition 
of the spiritual growth of those present ? 
Couldn’t people read their prayer-books 
in their rooms? Or, if they chose to 
gather together, could théy not be less 
conspicuous, less aggressive? Need they 
take possession of one of the public read- 
ing-rooms? What if the Lutherans, or 
the Roman Catholics, or the Spiritualists, 
should proceed in this masterful manner ? 
Why, the English, in view of so unpar- 
donable a liberty, would leave in a body. 
The foreigners bore it amiably enough. 
They shrugged their shoulders and said, 
“They are English; what can you ex- 
pect ?” Still, should not one consider oth- 
er people's rights even in the exercise of 
one’s religion ? 

Near her, two bright-faced boys sat un- 
easily on the hard dining-room chairs 
which the grinning waiters had brought 
in and arranged under Mr. Puggums’s 
fussy directions. The boys, when they 
dared, looked longingly out of the win- 
dow toward the lake, shining and warm 
under the August sun, and gleaming 
temptingly through the trees. And if 
they were on the water, in the water, 
what then? Would it not profit them 
at least as much as to be scolded by Mr. 
Puggums because the contributions were 
not lavish? ‘‘Oh, how wicked I am!” 
she thought, and spasmodically listened to 
Mr. Puggums’s discourse; but the sounds 
from without attracted her, and again her 
mind wandered. There was, after all, 
something amiable about the ungodly, 
something gentle and winning. She had 
often, especially in these latter days, no- 
ticed a family of Portuguese; she ima- 
gined, at all events, they were very, very 
foreign. There were seven children, with 
sweet voices and dusky, loving eyes, and 
the oldish father and mother sat often on 
a garden bench, actually hand in hand. 
They had a title or two in their own land, 
which they used simply as a matter of 
course—not being accustomed to anything 
better—and they entertained old-fashion- 
ed ideas about courtesy and loyalty. Three 
of their little girls were pushing the ivory 
balls about, counting five when they pock- 
eted one, and some of their boys were 
playing with the great Leonberger dog on 
the lawn. None of them were making 
much noise, and their pretty voices sound- 
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ed glad and innocent. Miss Aurelia sigh- 
ed to think that the path of virtue could 
be so thorny. 

This memorable Sunday was oppres- 
sively warm. Extreme heat and cold, ac- 
cording to criminal statistics, produce des- 
peration in the human mind, and the tem- 
perature may have been in part responsi- 
ble for Miss Aurelia’s abnormal condition. 
She never before was pursued by such 
thoughts, never was so sadly conscious 
of depravity. At dinner, eyen the much- 
thumbed and tattered rubber plants which 
adorned the table @héte were curling up 
in utter recklessness; the waiters skimmed 
about with an exhausted air; and the fres- 
coes of natural and historical scenes along 
thelake of Constance—landscapesat which 
the guests were apt to stare between the 
courses—seemed to project rays of tropical 
heat from their glaring surfaces. 

Opposite Miss Aurelia, Mrs. Ruy-Brie 
surreptitiously loaded Mr. Puggums’s plate 
with sweetmeats. Neither his appetite 
nor her devotion was affected by the out- 
ward caloric. Near her Mrs. High-Dud- 
geon looked most portentous and forbid- 
ding. Across the room, at a separate ta- 
ble, sat the ungodly Portuguese family, 
after all their Sabbath- breaking, cool, 
comfortable, and unconscious of their sins. 
The dark-eyed girls were dressed in sim- 
ple white, the father smiled at his eldest 
boy, the mother was as motherly, affec- 
tionate, and contented as mortal woman 
could be. Miss Aurelia contemplated 
them, and her wicked thoughts con- 
tinued. 

That afternoon she again attended di- 
vine service in the reading-room, and felt 
singularly unhappy and depressed. Af- 
terward Mrs. Ruy-Bric whispered to her 
that they all depended upon their sweet 
Miss Vanderpool to join them in the draw- 
ing-room that evening, where they should 
sing psalms and hymns. It was really a 
duty where there was so much levity ; oth- 
erwise people would amuse themselves. 
Miss Aurelia shuddered. 

She went up to her room, where Tony 
was arranging the jalousies and singing 
blithely. 

‘‘What have you done to-day, Tony ? 
Have you enjoyed yourself ?” 

_ * And how much!” exclaimed the girl. 
‘‘Wirst I went to mass, and then I ar- 
ranged everything for the gracious Frau- 
lein—knowing my duty—and this after- 
noon, with gracious permission to go out, 
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I enjoyed myself vastly. The garden was 
breezy and cool, the people so kind, the 
music beautiful. Then the sail over and 
back! The gracious Friulein knows I am 
a miserable coward in asmall boat. But 
a big steamer with music and an awning. 
Ah!” 

Miss Aurelia looked at her long and 
wistfully. ‘‘Tony,” she began, after a 
pause, ‘‘ do you not know some nice place 
where we could go, and where”—she hes- 
itated, coughed, gasped, blushed, looked 
frightened, knew that she was wicked, yet 
was impelled to go on—‘‘ where there are 
no—no English ?” 

Tony turned quickly and scrutinized 
her mistress. ‘‘ Why, yes, surely,” she 
replied, smiling. 

‘“‘T mean where there are foreigners.” 

‘““And you a New England woman!” 
moaned her conscience. 

‘“Oh yes, I know places where there 
are nice Germans and French people, so 
amiable, and of excellent family.” 

““T don’t think I care much about fam- 
ily,” said Miss Aurelia, plaintively. 

‘Oh, it’s a very different thing,” re- 
turned Tony, in quick response to Miss 
Aurelia’s thought. ‘‘I know a place 
where there are counts and barons, and 
now and then a prince or two, but they 
are easy about it,and kind to all the world, 
like those distinguished Portuguese.” 

““That’s what I mean,” said Miss Aure- 
lia, brightening—“‘ kind people.” 

‘“Now and then an English-speaking 
person may happen along,” Tony reflect- 
ed, 

“Oh, I shouldn’t mind that,” Miss Au- 
relia returned, magnanimously—‘‘ that is, 
if she didn’t stay too long, and was not 
too—too—” 

‘*Proper!” suggested Tony, demurely. 

“*Or too severe,” Miss Aurelia ventured 
to add. 

‘* And dull,” said Tony. 

‘‘And puffed up.” 

‘** And domineering.” 

‘* And censorious.” 

‘* And solemn as an owl.” 

‘* And if she would not always call her 
neighbors second-rate.” 

“Or sing out of tune.” 

‘Or talk about High-Chureh decora- 
tions, or diseases; but, oh, Tony, I fear we 
are very wicked.” 

“Not at all, not at all!” she declared, 
with a jolly little laugh. 

““You see, Tony, I am so tired of some 
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“WITH AN ENGAGING SMILE, HE PULLED OFF HIS GaP,” 


things, and I have such a longing to be 
among people who are kind, and who en- 
joy themselves.” 

‘Of course. And what is more natural 
and right? Ought the gracious Friiulein 
to wish to be among people who are un- 
kind, and do not enjoy themselves, or let 
anybody else enjoy anything ?” 

“Well, Tony, you may pack. We will 
leave to-morrow.” 

“Very good, gracious Friiulein.” 

‘And, Tony, I think I would like to 
take a stroll along the lake. Do you hap- 
pen to know any little way out that would 
not lead past the drawing-room or the 
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broad piazza, or anywhere, in fact, where I 
might meet—might meet—” 

Presently Miss Aurelia was sauntering 
down a secluded garden path, while Tony 
rapidly and systematically began the work 
of packing. 

“I have made a mistake,” she admit- 
ted. ‘She doesn’t like it. It is too heavy 
for her, and no wonder. Never mind. 
It has improved her, She will enjoy her- 
self all the better next time, and she’s a 
dear, good, innocent, sweet-tempered lady. 
When we get among the real ones she'll 
be contented as a kitten.” 

Meanwhile Miss Aurelia wandered on, 
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her thoughts in a strange whirl. She 
was elated by the prospect of escape, and 
proud of her unwonted energy and in- 
itiative. 

On a garden bench sat the oldish Por- 
tuguese couple, hand in hand, quiet, con- 
tented, gazing silently atthe lake, ‘‘ That 
is pretty—very pretty,” thought Miss Au- 
relia, as she passed, a strange sensation, 
neither very sad nor yet pleasurable, and 
which she chose to call ‘‘a little home- 
sick,” taking possession of her, She was 
far too proper to consciously wish some- 
body would sit by her and hold her hand 
in the twilight, but she vaguely suspected 
that she had not got as much out of life 
as some people. 

Suddenly she met & young gardener, 
with his wife and child, coming home 
from their Sunday outing. The little 
thing was tired and fretful, and the fa- 
ther swung him up to his own strong 
shoulder, while the mother comforted him 
with the loving tone that makes any voice 
and any language sweet. ‘‘ How happy 
everybody is!” sighed Miss Aurelia, She 
was herself by no means unhappy. On 
the contrary. For she remembered the 
forbidding circle assembled in the draw- 
ing-room and waiting in vain for her. 
She should, perhaps, never see them 
again. She and Tony would slip away 
by the first train, before any one was 
aware of their intentions. Delightful 
thought. ; 

She stood on the shore. The lake lay 
before her with long golden gleams re- 
flected in its pleasant depths. The sky 
was beautiful with the last lingering glo- 
ries of the sunset. The old monastery 
held itself bravely above the tree-tops. 
Beneath the arched bridge, with its an- 
cient statues of warriors and dignitaries, 
the strong Rhine stream swept on in 
haste. 

Tn her unwonted warm and receptive 
mood Miss Aurelia’s thoughts assumed 
defined shapes. The reaction from the 
High-Dudgeon and Ruy- Brie influence 
drove her into untrodden paths of reflec- 
tion. 

“Ves, I should really like to be among 
people who are kind, and who enjoy them- 
selves exactly as they please, without 
knowing that they are doing wrong.” 
This may be incoherent, but it is precisely 
what Miss Aurelia was thinking. Then 
she grew a little troubled, for the prob- 
lems which circumstances and her mental 
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development had created were surely 
rather perplexing. 

‘Ts being kind being good 2” she ask- 
ed herself, searchingly. ‘‘ It almost seems 
so to me, although I fear I am very wick- 
ed to even think of such athing. I must 
talk about it all with Mr, Brown when I 
return home, and tell him about the bill- 
iard balls pushed about by those gentle 
little girls. I think it is pleasant when 
people don’t know that they are doing 
wrong. It is certainly pleasanter than 
when people are so dreadfully sure that 
they alone always do right. At all 
events, since I am over here, simply trav- 
elling for pleasure, I would rather see the 
happy people. And it seems to me, if we 
don’t like what foreigners do, and if we 
consider them so bad, we'd better stay at 
home. Of course there are things that 
they do Sundays which we couldn’t pos- 
sibly do. Beer and music under a tree, 
for instance. I don’t know that the beer 
is wrong, or the music, or the tree; but 
the combination does seem wicked. That 
is, for me. But is it for Tony? Mr. 
Brown himself told me once he did not. 
think a quiet drive in the woods Sunday 
afternoon in itself asin. Then, so far as 
beer is concerned, most people at home 
have their best dinners Sunday. Dear! 
dear! it is very confusing. And if a 
phaeton in the woods is not a sin, why is. 
a boat on the water ? 

““T do want to see foreigners and hap- 
py people—families and children, And 
I would like to see more men, Not, of 
course, for myself,” she assured herself, 
with a maidenly blush; ‘‘but I do like to: 
see them about; that is, when they are 
not as short and fat as Mr. Puggums, or 
so infirm as poor old General High-Dud- 
geon, I’m afraid he isn’t very happy! 
Tt does seem natural and cheerful to see 
men with their families. The Portuguese: 
gentleman, for instance, and the garden- 
er, just now, were very nice.” 

She was now walking along the shore 
road directly by the water. There were 
pleasant seats under the trees, and the air 
was soft and still. Boats were gliding 
about far and near. She listened to the 
rhythmical dip of the oars, and to songs 
from gardens, voices, and laughter. The 
identical melody to which, in the Puggums 
church service that morning, a hymn 
had been slowly and diseordantly dragged. 
along to the glory of God, now resound- 
ed at a rapid tempo, sung with feeling: 
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and musical intonation by thirty trained 
voices, Swinging passionately, in its origi- 
nal guise as an old German love-song. 

‘““Why is it holy to sing it slow, and 
wicked to sing it fast ?”’ she asked herself. 
“Tt is really very confusing. Perhaps 
I'd better go in”—walking slowly on, re- 
luctant to leave the pretty scene, and con- 
scious that she had not courage to meet the 
hotel faction face to face and assert her 
independence, ‘‘I will go as far as the 
steps, and then turn.” 

They were broad marble steps, descend- 
ing into the lake, with a suggestion of 
Venice in their stateliness and the water 
rippling always against the stone. 

She went as far as the steps, but she did 
not turn, 

Leaning against the carved balustrade, 
in one of the most graceful attitudes ever 
designed by mortal man, stood a beautiful 
and picturesque youth. He was tall, 
slight, and handsomely sunbrowned, He 
wore a jaunty blue flannel sailor suit, co- 
quettishly if not generously open at the 
throat, and adorned with silver anchors 
everywhere that it was possible to apply 
them. A critical eye might have found 
him, to say the least, theatrical. Miss Au- 
relia gazed at him entranced. 

With an engaging smile, he pulled off 
his cap. His teeth were as white, his eyes 
as blue, as Tony’s. 

* Gracious Friiulein,” he said, ‘may I 
have the honor of taking you out for a 
row ?” 

His well-cushioned little white boat 
bobbed temptingly wp and down, and 
grazed the marble steps. He looked at 
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her with bold, it almost seemed to her 
with admiring,:eyes. No man had ever 
stood before her with that gallant air. 

‘You are—” she began, hesitatingly. 

‘““Writz Binder, at your service; boat- 
man, fisherman, and guide; acquainted 
with every fact of interest on the lake, 
and particularly accustomed to ladies,” he 
rattled off, with a fluency only attainable 
by means of infinite repetition. 

Miss Aurelia looked at him innocently, 
wonderingly, rapturously. 

“Tt is Sunday,” moaned her long-suf- 
fering, highly scandalized, New England 
conscience. 

Fritz Binder sweetly smiled, pulled the 
prow of his skiff well up on the second 
marble step, and striding in with his long, 
athletic legs, deftly arranged the cushions 
in the stern. Holding the boat with one 
foot, the other placed firmly upon the step, 
balancing himself easily, he turned the 
whole battery of his dark blue eyes and 
winning smiles upon his victim, 

She gave one backward glance toward 
the hotel, where, in unimpeachable respect- 
ability, the English circle was gathered 
about that little church in Wales. She 
looked cautiously up and down the eurv- 
ing, dusky road, From gardens and pass- 
ing boats floated music and happy laugh- 
ter. The lake was one yast expanse of 
dim, rosy gold. 

Motionless, sifent, smiling, Fritz Binder 
waited. 

Call no woman discreet until she dies. 

Miss Aurelia, with a long, fluttering 
sigh, stepped into his little bobbing boat, 

[v0 BE contTINUED. | 


THE RIVER DUDDON. 
(AFTER-THOUGHT.) 
BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
[ THOUGHT of Thee, my partner and my guide, 
As being passed away.—Vain sympathies ! 
For, backward, Duddon, as I cast m y eyes, 
I see what was, and is, and will abide, 
Still glides the Stream, and shall forever glide; 
The Form remains, the Function never dies; 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We Men, who in our morn of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish.-—Be it so! 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour; 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 


Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 
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THE SOUTH AMERICAN YANKEE, 


BY WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


ATURE never intended there should 
be a city where Valparaiso stands, 
but the enterprise of the Chillanos, aided 
by English and German capital, has built 
the finest port on the west coast of South 
America, and commerce has made its 
head-quarters there. The harbor is spa- 
cious, its surroundings picturesque, and 
ten months in the year shipping is pro- 
tected, but in midwinter, when “ north- 
ers” prevail, vessels are often driven from 
their anchorage, and compelled to cruise 
about to avoid being dashed upon the 
rocks on which the city stands. A break- 
water built across the entrance to the har- 
bor might give ample protection, but the 
sea is so deep—more than two hundred 
fathoms—that such a work is deemed im- 
practicable. In the bay, drawn up in 
lines, like men-of-war ready for review, 
are hundreds of craft, bearing the flags 
of almost every nation on the earth ex- 
cept our own. 

The foreign trade is controlled by Eng- 
lishmen, all commercial transactions are 
rendered in pounds sterling, the English 
language is spoken on the streets and in 
the shops, an English newspaper is pub- 
lished, and to a stranger the city seems 
like one of her Majesty’stolonies. There 
is a strong prejudice against the United 
States, growing out of the attitude assumed 
by our goyernment during the war be- 
tween Chili and Peru, which is stimulated 
by the English residents. But few Amer- 
icans are there, the chief of whom are the 
reverend and venerable Dr. Trumbull and 
his coadjutors in the Presbyterian mission- 
ary work, and two or three merchants. 

The name of the city means ‘‘the Vale 
of Paradise,” but is a paradox, as there is 
no yale, and few symptoms of the super- 
nal. An almost perpendicular mountain 
ridge forms a crescent around the bay, 
toward the shores of which descend steep 
rocky escarpments. Here and there wa- 
tercourses have furrowed down ravines, 
or barrancas, as they are called, which 
offer the only means of reaching the out- 
er world. Along the narrow strip of sand 
which lies between the sea and cliffs the 
town stretches three or four miles. In 
some places there is width enough for only 
a single street; at others for three or four 
running parallel to each other, but they 


only extend a few blocks. The one street, 
the only artery of commerce in Valparaiso, 
is the *‘Calle Victoria,” circling around 
the entire harbor, and skirted by all the 
banks and hotels, the counting-houses of 
the wholesale firms, the shops of the re- 
tailers, the government buildings, and the 
fine private residences. The rocky cliffs 
have been terraced as the town has grown, 
and the city now extends back upon the 
hills a long distance, one man’s house be- 
ing above another's, and reached by stair- 
ways, winding roads, and steam ‘‘lifts” 
which carry passengers up inclined planes 
like those at Niagara Falls and Pittsburgh. 
What roads there are were laid out by the 
goats that formerly fed upon the moun- 
tain-side, and twist about in the most con- 
fusing and circuitous fashion. One has 
to stop and pant for breath as he climbs 
them, and in coming down, an alpenstock 
is needed, The hacks in Valparaiso have 
three horses attached to them, and the 
teaming is done in carts drawn by four 
oxen. 

An eyening view of Valparaiso from a 
steamer in the bay is quite novel, as the 
lines of lights, one above the other, give 
the appearance of a city turned up on end. 
Electric lamps are placed upon the crests 
of the cliffs, throwing their rays over into 
the streets and upon the terraces below, 
with the effect of moonlight. During the 
day, however,the irregular rows of houses, 
of different shapes and elevations, cling- 
ing to the precipices, look as if a strong 
wind might blow them overboard, or an 
earthquake shake them off into the bay. 

The business portion of the city, along 
the beach, shows some fine architecture, 
more elaborate than is to be seen else- 
where in Central and South America, 
there being a rivalry in handsomely carved 
facades and other adornments. The shops 
and stores are large, and contain as com- 
plete an assortment of goods as can be 
found in any city in the world. There is 
no city in the United States of the pop- 
ulation of Valparaiso (125,000) with so 
many fine shops and such a display of 
costly and luxurious articles. The people 
are wealthy and prosperous, the foreign 
element is large and rich, and the place is 
famous, as is Santiago, the capital, for the 
extravagance of its citizens. Some of the 
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THE HARBOR OF VALPARAISO, 


private residences are palatial in their 
proportions and equipments, and millions 
of dollars are represented under the roofs 
of bankers and merchants. 
clubs as fine as the average in New York 


or London, public reading-rooms, libra-_ 


ries, picture-galleries, and all the elements 
which go to make up modern civilization. 
The parks and plazas are filled with beau- 
tiful fountains and statuary of bronze and 
marble, much of which, to the shame of 
Chili, was stolen from the public and pri- 
vate gardens of Peru during the late war. 
The Custom-house is being torn away to 
give place to a magnificent monument to 
Arthur Pratt, an Irish hero of the strug- 
gle. His reckless courage made him the 
ideal of all that is great and noble in the 
mind of the Chillanos, who have erected 
a monument to his memory in nearly ey- 
ery town. Streets and shops, saloons, 
mines, opera - houses, and even lotteries 
are named in his honor, and the greatest 
national tribute is to destroy the old Cus- 
tom-house in order to erect his monument 
in the most conspicuous place in the prin- 
cipal city. 


There are: 


The oddest thing to be seen is the female 
street-car conductors. The street-car man- 
agers of Chili have added another occu- 
pation to the list of those in which wo- 
men may engage. The experiment was 
first tried during the war with Peru, when 
all the able-bodied men were sent to the 
army, and proved so successful that their 
employment has become permanent, to 
the advantage, it is said, of both the com- 
panies, the women, and the public. The 
first impression of a woman with a bell- 
punch taking up fares is not favorable, 
but the stranger soon becomes accustom- 
ed to this as to all other novelties, and 
concludes that it is not such a bad idea 
after all. 

The female conductors are seldom dis- 
turbed in the discharge of their duties, 
and when they are, the rule is to call 
upon the policemen, who stand at every 
corner, to eject the obstreperous passen- 
ger. The street-cars are double-deckers, 
with seats upon the roof as well as with- 
in, and the conductor occupies a perch 
on the rear platform, taking the fare as 
the passenger enters. Street-car riding 
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is a popular amusement with the young 
men about town. Fellows who make a 
business of flirting with the eonductors 
are called ‘‘mosquitos” in local parlance, 
because they swarm so thickly around the 
cars and are so great a nuisance. The 
conductors, or conductresses, are usually 
young, and sometimes quite pretty, being 
commonly of the mixed race—of Spanish 
and Indian blood. They wear a neat uni- 
form of blue flannel, with a jaunty Pana- 
ma hat, and a many-pocketed white pina- 
fore, reaching from the breast to the an- 
kles, and trimmed with dainty frills. In 
these pockets they carry small change and 
tickets, while hanging over their shoul- 
ders is a little shopping bag, in which is 
a lunch, a pocket-handkerchief, and sur- 
plus money and tickets. Each passenger 
when paying his fare receives a yellow 
paper ticket, numbered, which he is ex- 
pected to destroy. The girls are charged 
with so many tickets, and when they re- 
port at head-quarters are expected to re- 
turn money for all that are missing, any 
deficit being deducted from their wages, 
which are $25 per month. 

The women of Chili are not so pretty 
as their sisters in Peru. They are gener- 
ally larger in feature and figure, have 
not the dainty feet and supple grace of 
the Lima belles, and lack their voluptu- 
ous languor. In Valparaiso half the la- 
dies are of the Saxon type. Here, too, 
modern costumes are worn more gener- 
ally than in other South American coun- 
tries, and the shops are full of Paris bon- 
nets. But the black manta, with its fringe 
of lace, is still common enough to be con- 
sidered the costume of the country, and 
is always worn to mass in the morning. 
The manta is becoming to almost every- 
body.. It hides the defects of homely 
forms and figures, and heightens grace 
and beauty. It makes an old woman 
look young, a stout woman appears more 
slender under its graceful folds, and even 
a skeleton would look coquettish wrapped 
in the rich embroidery which some bear. 

In Chili mantas and skirts of white 
flannel are worn by “ penitentes’”—wo- 
men who have committed sin, and thus 
advertise their penitence—or those who 
have taken some holy vow, and go about 
the streets with downcast eyes, looking at 
nothing and recognizing no one. They 
hover around the churches, and sit for 
hours crouching before some saint or cru- 
cifix. In the great cathedral at Santiago 
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and in the smaller churches everywhere 
these “‘penitentes,” in their snow-white 
garments, are always to be seen on their 
knees or posing in other uncomfortable 
postures, looking like statues. They clus- 
ter ia groups around the confessionals, 
waiting to receive absolution. Ladies of 
high social position and great wealth are 
commonly found among the ‘‘ penitentes,” 
as well as young girls of beauty and win- 
ning grace. Souls that cannot be purged 
by this penitential dress retire to a con- 
vent in the outskirts of the city, called the 
“Convent of the Penitentes,” where they 
scourge themselves with whips, mortify 
the flesh with sackcloth, sleep in ashes and 
upon stone floors, and feed themselves on 
mouldy crusts, until the priests, by whose 
advice they go, give them absolution. 
For those who are unfitted under the so- 
cial laws to associate with the pure, other 
convents are open. 

In the orphan asylum at Santiago there 
are said to be 2000 children of unknown 
parentage, supported by the Church, and 
this in a city of 200,000 people. There 
is a convenient mode for the disposition 
of foundlings, In the rear wall sur- 
rounding the place is an aperture, with a 
wooden box or cradle which swings out 
and in. A mother goes there at night, 
places the little one in the cradle, swings 
it inside, and the nuns on guard, hearing 
a bell that rings automatically, take the 
infant to the nursery. However this 
plan may be regarded by stern moralists, 
it is certainly an improvement on infan- 
ticide—a crime almost unknown in Chili. 

Santiago is reached from Valparaiso by 
a railway run on the English plan, and 
similar in its equipment and system of 
management to those of Europe. The 
scenery along the line is picturesque, the 
snow caps of the Andean peaks being con- 
stantly in view, and Aconcagua, the 
highest mountain on this hemisphere, 
can be seen nearly the entire distance. 
A. few miles from Valparaiso, and the 
first station on the road, is Vin del Mar, 
the Long Branch of Chili, where many 
of the wealthy residents of the country 
have fine establishments and usually 
spend the summer. It is by far the most 
modern and elegant. fashionable resort in 
South America, and reminds one of the 
popular haunts along the Mediterranean. 
The journey to Santiago is made in about 
five hours, and one finds in the capital of 
Chili the finest city on the continent. 
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VICTORIA STREET, VALPARAISO. 


Although the climate of Santiago is 
about that of Washington or St. Louis, 
the people have a notion that fires in 
their houses are unhealthful, and, except 
in those built by English or American 
residents, there is nothing like a grate or 
a stove to be found. Everybody wears 
the warmest sort of wnder-clothing, and 
heavy wraps in-doors and out. The peo- 


ple spend six months of the year in a per- 
petual shiver, and the remainder in a per- 
petual perspiration. It looks rather odd 
to see civilized people sitting in a parlor, 
surrounded by every possible luxury 
wealth can bring except fire, wrapped in 
furs and rugs, with blue noses and chat- 
tering teeth, when coal is cheap and the 
mountains are covered with timber. — It 
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A BELLE OF CHILI DRESSED FOR MORNING MASS. 


is odd, too, to see in the streets men wear- 
ing fur caps, and their throats wrapped 
in heavy mufflers, while the women who 
wall beside them have nothing on their 
heads at all. During the morning, while 
on the way from mass or while shopping, 
the women wear the manta, as they do 
in Peru; but in the afternoons, on the 
promenade or when riding, they go bare- 
headed.. Although the prevailing dis- 
eases are pneumonia and other throat 
and lung complaints, and during the 
winter the mortality from these causes is 
immense, the Chillano persists in believ- 
ing that artificial heat poisons the at- 
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mosphere; and when he 
visits the home of a for- 
eigner and finds a fire, he 
will ask that the door be 
left ajar so that he may be 
as chillyas usual, At fash- 
ionable gatherings, dinner 
parties, and that sort of 
thing, I have seen women 
| in full evening dress, with 
Hi - bare arms and shoulders, 
with the temperature of the 
room between 40 and 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. They 
often carry into the salon 
or dining-room their fur 
wraps, and wear them at 
the table, while at every 
chair is a foot-warmer of 
thick llama wool, into 
which they push their dain- 
ty slippered toes. These 
foot- warmers are orna- 
mental as well as useful, 
have embroidered cases, 
and are manufactured at 
home, or can be purchased 
from the nuns, who spend 
much of their time in nee- 
dle-work. 

Every lady seen on the 
street in the morning car- 
ries a prayer rug, often 
handsomely embroidered, 
which she kneels upon at 
mass to protect her limbs 
from the damp stone floor 
of the churches, in which 
there are never any pews. 

The shops do not open 
until 9 or 10 o’clock in the 
morning, close from 5 to 7 
p.m. to allow the proprie- 
tors and clerks to dine, 
and are then open again until mid- 
night, as between 8 o’clock and 11 P.M. 
most of the retail trading is done. The 
finest shops are in the arcades or por- 
tales, like the Palais Royal in Paris, and 
ave brilliantly lighted with electricity. 
Here the ladies gather, swarming around 
the pretty goods like bees around the 
flowers, and of course the haughty and 
impertinent Dons come also to stare at 
them. It seems to be considered a com- 
pliment, a mark of admiration, to stare at 
a woman, for she never turns away. To 
these nightly gatherings come all who 
have nothing serious to detain them, and 
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SANTA LUCIA, 


the flirtations begun at the portales 

are the curse of the women of San- 
tiago. ‘The shops are full of the 
prettiest sorts of goods, the most 
expensive diamonds, jewelry, and 
laces, and are finer than can be 
found in American cities of a sim- 

ilar size. The Santiagans boast that 
everything that can be found in 
Paris can be purchased there, and 

one easily believes it to be true. There is 
plenty of money in Chili, the people have 
a refined taste and luxurious habits, many 
of the private houses are palatial, and 
the toilets of the women are superb. The 
equipages to be seen are equal to those of 
New York or London, and the Alameda 
on pleasant afternoons is thronged with 
handsome carriages with liveried coach- 
men and footmen, like Central Park or 
Rotten Row. 

The Alameda is 600 feet in width, bro- 
ken by four rows of poplar-trees, and 
stretches the full length of the city, four 
miles, from ‘‘Santa Lucia” to the Exposi- 
tion Park and Horticultural Gardens. In 
the centre is a promenade, while on either 
side is a driveway 100 feet wide. The 
promenade is dotted with a line of statues 
representing the famous.men or commem- 








orating the famous events in the history 
of Chili, a country which has assassinated 
or sent into exile some of her noblest 
sons, but never fails to perpetuate their 


memory in bronze or marble. On the’ 
Alameda from three to five o’clock every 
afternoon during the season several mili- 
tary bands are placed at intervals of half 
a mile or so, and the music calls out all 
the population to walk or drive, During 
the summer the music is given in the 
evening instead of the afternoon, when 
the portales are deserted for the out-door 
promenade. 

Fronting the Alameda are the finest 
palaces in the city, magnificent dwellings 
of carved sandstone, often 100 or 200 feet 
square, with the invariable court-yard or 
patio in the centre, and its fountains and 
flowers. Houses which cost half a million 
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EXPOSITION BUILDING, SANTIAGO. 


dollars to build and a quarter of a million 
to furnish are common, and there are some 
eyen more expensive. The former resi- 
dence of the late Henry Meiggs stands in 
the centre of a park 800 feet square, sur- 
rounded by a forest of foliage and a beau- 
tiful garden. It is a conspicuous example 
of extravagance, having cost a mint of 
money, every timber and brick and tile 
being imported at an enormous expense. 
It is at present unoccupied and in a state 
of decay, there being no one since the 
death of Meiggs with the courage or the 
means to sustain such grandeur. But 
though the magnates seek the boulevard 
of the city to display their wealth and ar- 
chitectural taste, some of the side streets 
have residences quite as grand, and even 
more aristocratic. These more retired 
quarters have an air of gentility the Ala- 
meda has not acquired, a sort of establish- 
ed aristocratic. repose, a riper, richer, and 
more honorable quiet, that suggests some- 
‘thing of social distinction and haughty 
exclusiveness, venerable solitude and com- 
mercial solidity. Another monument to 
the extravagance of men is known as 
‘‘O’Brien’s Folly.” It is a magnificent 
structure, modelled after a Turkish palace, 
and its cost was fabulous. The owner was 
an Irish adventurer, who discovered one 
of the richest silver mines in Chili, and 
lived like a prince until his money was 
gone. His castle is now unoceupied, and 
he is again in the mountains prospecting 
for another fortune. 

“Gonta Lucia” is the most beautiful 
place in all South America— the most 
beautiful place I have ever seen. . It isa 


pile of rocks a thousand feet high, cast 
into the centre of the great plain on 
which the city stands by some volcanic 
agency. It was here that the United 
States astronomical expedition of 1852, 
under Lieutenant Gillis, made observa- 
tions. Before that time, and as far back 
as the Spanish invasion, it was a magnifi- 
cent fortress, commanding the entire val- 
ley with its guns, and tradition has it that 
the King of the Araucanians had a strong- 
hold here before the Spaniards came. Af- 
ter the departure of the United States ex- 
pedition, Vicunae McCenna, a public-spir- 
ited man of wealth in Santiago, under- 
took the work of beautifying the place, 
and by the aid of private subscriptions, 
with much of his own means, sought all 
the resources that taste could suggest and 
money reach to improve on nature’s gran- 
deur. His success was complete. _Wind- 
ing walks and stairways, parapets and 
balconies, grottoes and flower beds, groves 
of trees and vine-hung arbors, follow one 
another from the base to the summit, 
while upon the west, at the edge of a pre- 
cipice 800 feet high, is a miniature castle 
and a lovely little chapel, in whose crypt 
Vieunae MeCenna has asked that his 
bones be laid. Below the chapel 300 or 
400 feet, on the opposite side of the hill, 
is a level place on which a restaurant and 
out-door theatre have been erected. Here 
on summer nights come the population of 
the city to eat ices, drink beer, and laugh 
at the farces played upon the stage, while 
bands .of music and dancing make the 
people merry. This is the resort of the 
aristocracy, while the poor people go to 
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Cousifio Park at the other end of the 
Alameda, drink chica, and dance the cua- 
ca (pronounced quaker), the Chillano na- 
tional dance. : 

At the other end of the Alameda are 
the Exposition grounds and Horticultural 
Gardens, laid out in good style and im- 
proved to the highest degree of landscape 
architecture. There is a fine stone and 
glass building—a miniature copy of the 
Crystal Palace in London—used as the 
National Museum of Chili, whose con- 
tents were mostly stolen from Peru during 
the late war. A Zoological Garden has 
been added to exhibit the animals brought 
from Peru, like the curiosities of the mu- 
seum, as contraband of war. The ele- 
phant died from the severity of the cli- 
mate, two of the lions are missing from 
the same cause, and the rest of the mena- 
gerie are suffering from exposure and cold 
to which they are unaccustomed. 

The Opera-house at Santiago is owned 
by the city government, and is claimed 
to be the finest structure of the sort in all 
America. It certainly surpasses any we 
have in the United States in size, arrange- 
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ment, and gorgeousness. It is built upon 
the European plan, with four balconies, 
three of which are divided off into boxes, 
upholstered in the most luxurious man- 
ner. The balconies are supported on 
brackets, so that there are no pillars to 
obstruct the view. The boxes are sold at 
auction for the season each year, under 
the direction of the Mayor, and the re- 
ceipts given in whole or in part as a sub- 
sidy to the opera management. 
Everywhere one goes in Santiago and 
other cities in Chili are to be seen the or- 
naments of which Peru was so mercilessly 
plundered—statuary and fountains, orna- 
mental street lamps, benches of carved 
stone in the parks and the Alameda, and 
almost everything that beautifies the 
streets. Transports which were sent up to 
Callao with troops brought back cargoes 
of pianos, pictures, furniture, books, and 
articles of household decoration, stolen 
from the homes of the Peruvians. Lamp 
posts torn up by the roots, pretty iron 
fences and images from the cemeteries, al- 
tar equipments of silver from the churches, 
statuary from the parks and streets, and 
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O’HIGGINS, SANTIAGO. 
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everything that the hands of thieves and 
vandals could reach, were stolen, Clocks 
were taken from the steeples of the church- 
es, one of which now gives time to the 
market-place of Santiago, and even effigies 
of the saints were lifted from the altars 
and stripped of the embroideries and jew- 
els they had received from their devotees. 
In the court-yard of the Post-office at San- 
tiago are two statues of marble which 
cause the American tourist to start in sur- 
prise, for George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln stand like unexpected ghosts 
before him. Their presence is not an- 
nounced in any of the guide-books, which 
is accounted for by the fact that they, like 
almost everything else of the kind in Chili, 
were brought from Peru, 
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But the new hotel is the finest orna- 
ment in‘Santiago in the eyes of foreigners 
who have been compelled to stop at the 
old ones. It is a magnificent structure, 
with $300,000 worth of furniture from 
Paris, and a $5000 cook from the same 
place. The rooms all have grates for 
fires, which is an innoyation, and are fur- 
nished as handsomely as any of the hotels 
in New York, while the restaurant is as 
good as Delmonico’s. 

The Chillano is the Yankee of South 
America, the most active, enterprising, in- 
genious, and thrifty of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican race, aggressive, audacious, and arro- 
gant quick to perceive, quick to resent, 
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fierce in disposition, cold-blooded, and eru- 
elas acannibal. He dreams of conquest. 
He has only a strip of country along the 
Pacific coast, so narrow that there is 
scarcely room enough to write its name 
upon the map, hemmed in on the one side 
by the eternal snows that crown the Cor- 
dilleras and on the other by 6000 miles 
of sea. He has been stretching himself 
northward until he has stolen all the sea- 
coast of Bolivia, with her valuable nitrate 
deposits, all the guano that belonged to 
Peru, and contemplates taking actual pos- 
session of both those republics soon. He 
has been reaching southward by diplo- 
macy, as he did northward by war, and 
under a recent treaty with the Argentine 
Republie divided Patagonia with that na- 
tion, taking to himself the control of that 
valuable international highway, the 
Strait of Magellan, the unexplored coun- 
try between the Andes and the ocean, and 
thousands of islands along the Pacific 
coast, whose resources are unknown. By 
securing the strait, Chili acquired con- 
trol of steam navigation in the South 
Pacific, and has established a colony and 
fortress at Punta Arenas, by which all 
vessels must pass. Reposing tranquilly 
now in the enjoyment of the newly ac- 
quired territory along the Bolivian and 
Peruvian border, and deriving an. enor- 
mous revenue from the export tax upon 
nitrate, the Chillano contemplates the in- 
ternal dissensions of Peru, and waits anx- 
iously for the time when he can step in as 
arbitrator, and, like the lawyer, take the 
estate that the heirs are silly enough to 
quarrel over. It is but a question of years 
when not only Peru, but Bolivia, will be- 
come a part of Chili, and the aggressive 
nation will want to push her eastern 
boundary back of the Andes, and secure 
control of the sources of the Amazon, as 
she has of the navigation of the strait. 
Although Argentine is making more 
rapid strides toward national greatness, 
there is no doubt that at present, in all 
the conditions of modern civilization, the 
Chillanos lead .the Southern continent, 
and are the most powerful of all the re- 
publics in America except our own. Their 
statesmen are wise and able, their people 
are industrious and progressive, and have 
that strength of mind and muscle which 
is given only to the men of temperate 
zones. There is a strong similarity be- 
tween the Chillanos and the Irish. Both 
have the same wit and reckless courage, 
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the same love of country and patriotic 
pride. Wherever a Chillano goes he car- 
ries his opinion that there never was and 
never can be a better land than that in 
which he was born, and although he may 
be a refugee or an exile, he will fight in 
defence of Chili at the drop of the hat. 
There is something refreshing in his pa- 
triotism, even if it be the most arrogant 
vanity. Our people are becoming ashamed 
of their Fourth of July, and the Declara- 
tion of Independence is the butt of pro- 
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fessional jokers. The Chillano will cut the 
throat of a man who will not celebrate 
with him the 18th of September, his Inde- 
pendence Day, and there is a law in the 
country requiring every house to have a 
flagstaff, and every flagstaff to bear the 
national colors on a banner by day and a 
lantern by night, on the anniversaries of 
the republic. All the schools must use 
text-books by native authors, all the bands 
play the compositions of native composers, 
and visiting opera and concert singers are 
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compelled to vary their performances by 
introducing the songs of the country. It 
is said that a Frenchman can never be 
denationalized, The same is true of the 
Chillano. There has not been a success- 
ful revolution in Chili since 1839, and al- 
though there is nowhere a more unruly 
and discordant people, nowhere more mur- 
ders and other serious crimes, in their love 
of country the haughty Don and the pa- 
tient peon, the hunted bandit and the cruel 
soldier, are one. 

Many of the leading men of Chili are 
and haye been of Irish descent. Barney 
O'Higgins was the liberator—the George 
‘Washington—of the republic, and Patrick 
Lynch was the foremost soldier of Chili in 
the late war. The O’Learys and McGarrys 
and other Chillano-Ivish families are prom- 
inent in polities and war and trade. There 
is a sympathetic bond between the sham- 
rock and the condor,and nowhere in South 
America does the Irish emigrant so pros- 
perously thrive. 

As a soldier the Chillano is braye to 
recklessness, and a sense of fear is un- 
known to him. He will not endure a 
siege, nor can he be made to fight at 
long range; but as soon as he sees the 
enemy he fires one volley, drops his 
gun, and rushes in with his ‘‘ curyo,” 
His endurance is as great as his cour- 
age, and no North American Indian can 
travel so far without rest or go so long 
without food or water as the Chillano 
peon, or ‘‘ Roto,” as the mixed race is call- 
ed. As the ‘‘Cholo” in Peru is the de- 
scendant of the Spaniards and the Incas, 
so is the ‘‘ Roto” in Chili the child of the 
Spaniard and the Araucanian Indians, 
the race of giants with which the early 
explorers reported that Patagonia was 
peopled—‘‘menne of that bigginess,” as 
Sir Francis Drake reported, ‘* that it seem- 
ed the trees of the forests were uprooted 
and were moving away.” They have the 
Spanish tenacity of purpose, the Indian 
endurance, and the cruelty of both. Each 
soldier, in the mountains or the desert, 
carries on his breast two buckskin bags. 
In one are the leaves of the coca plant, 
in the other powdered lime made of the 
ashes of potato skins. The coca is the 
strongest sort of a tonic, and by chewing 
it the Chillano soldier can abstain from 
food or drink for a week or ten days at a 
stretch. The Chillano soldier is not easi- 
ly subjected to discipline, and outvandals 
the vandals in the destruction of proper- 
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ty, as the present condition of Peru will 
prove. He burns and destroys every- 
thing within his reach that has sheltered 
an enemy. No authority can restrain 
his hand. The awful scenes of devasta- 
tion that took place in Peru have nothing 
to parallel them in the annals of modern 
warfare. On the battle-fields nine-tenths 
of the dead were found with their throats 
cut, and the Chillanos took no prisoners, 
except when a whole army capitulated. 
They ask no quarter and give none. The 
knowledge of this characteristic, and the 
fear of the Chillano knife, was a power- 
ful factor in the subjugation of the more 
humane Peruvians. 

While the Chillanos are quick to learn 
and haye much native mechanical inge- 
nuity, they cannot be trusted as machin- 
ists. The magnificent cruiser Hsmeralda, 
one of the finest ships of war afloat, was 
built in England for the Chili goyern- 
ment at a cost of $1,500,000, but she had 
not been in the hands of native engineers 
six weeks before her engines needed re- 
pairs and her boilers were ruined. She 
has since been sold to the British govern- 
ment, with her two torpedo boats, for the 
original cost, and is now manned by Brit- 
ish officers and seamen. The Chillanos 
have a line of steamers running from 
Valparaiso up and down the coast. They 
are the finest ships on the Pacific, built 
on the Clyde, with all modern improve- 
ments, but the engineers and captains are 
Englishmen or Scotchmen, The govern- 
ment owns and manages the railroads in 
the republic, but the locomotive drivers 
are foreigners. Hvyery three or four years, 
usually before a Presidential election, 
these men are discharged and natives em- 
ployed in their stead, but until election is 
oyer and the old engineers are restored to 
their places there is a carnival of acci- 
dents, and passenger travel is practically 
suspended. 

In trade the Chillano isa Yankee. At 
market or in the native shops the buyer 
is not expected to pay the price first ask- 
ed. He is expected to enter into a ne- 
gocio, and the seller is disappointed if he 
loses an opportunity to show his shrewd- 
ness in the barter. There is no regularly 
established price for any article. 

Most of the hotel-keepers are women 
whose husbands are engaged in other oc- 
cupations, but all the servants, including 
the cooks and chamber-maids, are men. 
There are better cooks and better classes 
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of food than in other South Amer- 
ican countries, and one seldom 
fails to find a good inn even in 
the country villages. The mar- 
kets of Chili, too, are better; the 
beef, mutton, and other meats 
have the flavor that is only to be 
found in temperate climates, the 
fish are not so rank and coarse as 
those caught in tropical waters, 
and while vegetation is not so 
prolific, the fruits of the earth 
have a finer taste. There are oys- 
ters equal to those of New Orleans 
or Mobile, clams and lobsters, and 
plenty of shrimps, called cama- 
rons. 

Another oddity is the millx sta- 
tions. Every few blocks on all 
but the principal business streets 
is a platform upon which a cow is 
tied, and milked to order by a 
dairy-maid whenever a customer 
calls. On a table near by are 
found measures, cans, and glasses, 
and often a bottle of brandy, so 
that a thirsty man can mix a glass 
of punch if he likes, In the morn- 
ing these stands are surrounded 
by servants from the aristocratic 
houses, women and children with 
cups and buckets, awaiting their 
turn, while as fast as one cow is 
exhausted another is driven upon 
the platform, 

In Chili, as in all other Spanish- 
American countries, every man and wo- 
man is named after the saint whose anni- 
versary is nearest the day on which they 
were born,and that saint is expected to look 
after the welfare of those christened in his 
or her honor. These names sound fine in 
Spanish, but when they come to be trans- 
lated into unpoetic English, there is an 
oddity, and often something comical, about 
them. For example, the name of the re- 
cent President of Chili is Domingo Santa 
Maria, which being interpreted means 
‘“Sunday St. Mary.” The name of the 
President of Eeuador is Jesus Mary Caa- 
mafio (apple), and that of the Governor of 
the province of Valparaiso is ‘Sunday 
Bull” (Domingo Torres). The use of the 
Saviour’s name is common, even upon the 
signs of stores and saloons in cities, and in 
the nomenclature of the streets. I met a 
girl once whose name was Dolores Digerier 
(Sorrowful Stomach). 

The Croesus of South America is a wo- 
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man, Dofia Isadora Cousifio, of Santia- 
go, and there are few women or men in 
the world richer than she. Her property 
consists of millions of acres of land, flocks 
and herds that are numbered by the hun- 
dreds of thousands, coal, copper, and sil- 
ver mines, acres of real estate in Santiago 
and Valparaiso, a fleet of ships, smelting 
works, potteries, and other manufactories, 
a railway or two, and other trifles of pro- 
ductive value, which are all under her 
own management, and yield an income 
of several millions a year, that she tries 
very hard to spend, and under the cir- 
cumstances succeeds as well as could be 
expected. 

The struggle between the liberal ele- 
ment and the Catholic Church which has 
been going on for a number of years in 
Chili, as in the other South American 
republics, is now at its height. There 
has so far been no confiscation of proper- 
ty, as in some of the other states, and at 
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the capital there are still two thousand 
monks and nuns. The Jesuits were ex- 
pelled several years ago, but the other 
monastic orders were allowed to remain 
and conduct the political policy of the 
clerical party. The liberal party has a 
majority in Congress, and has passed 
laws by which the authority and power 
of the priests have been seriously crippled. 
The archbishop was banished for resent- 
ing these measures, and the appointment 
of the bishops has been given to the Presi- 
dent instead of the Pope by act of Con- 
gress. Free non-sectarian schools have 
been established, and the rite of civil mar- 
riage only is recognized by the courts. 
At the last Presidential election, which oc- 
curred in June, 1885, Balmaceda, the lib- 
eral candidate, was elected, although bit- 


terly opposed by the priests, who realized 
that his success would be their perma- 
nent discomfiture, and there were riots 
attended with much bloodshed and many 
fatalities. A decree of banishment has 
been issued against all priests who refuse 
to recognize the civil marriage act, and 
the confiscation of church property will 
probably be the next step. It is said that 
fully one-third of the real estate in the 
country is owned by the Church, and the 
most of it, by a curious custom, is held in 
trust for the saints to whom it was pre- 
sented or bequeathed by their devotees. 
Saint Dominic, for example, is almost as 
rich as the widow Cousifo, and has an 
enormous income from his estates, which 
are ably managed by the order of Domin- 
ican Friars. 
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Protestantism is making more rapid 
progress in Chili than elsewhere in Span- 
ish America, which is due to the increase 
of education among the common people, 
and the missionary work of Dr. Trumbull 
and his associates under the direction of 
the Presbyterian Board. There are sev- 
eral missions throughout the country, a 
number of self-supporting churches, and 
Protestant schools, a college, a theologi- 
cal seminary for the education of native 
preachers, and a young ladies’ seminary. 
But the great majority of the people still 
cling to the superstitions of the Dark 
Ages, and believe in miracle-working im- 
ages that are set up in the churches and 
used to extort money for the priests. 

Farming in Chili is conducted on the 
old feudal system. The country is divid- 
ed into great estates, owned by people who 
live in the cities, and seldom visit their 
haciendas, as they are called. The ten- 
ants are permanent, and have retainers 
in the form of little cottages and gardens, 
for which they pay no rent. If the land- 
lord requires their services, they are al- 
ways subject to his call, and are paid by 
the day or month for whatever labor they 
perform, generally in orders upon the 
supply store or commissary of the estate, 
where they can obtain food, clothing, and 
other articles, and rum—especially rum. 
They are given small credits at these 
stores, and as the law prohibits a tenant 
from leaving a landlord to whom he is in 
debt, the former is never permitted to set- 
tle his account. The peons never get 
ahead. They live and die on the same 
estates and in the same cabins where their 
fathers and grandfathers lived and died, 
and know nothing of the world or the 
conditions of men around them. Al- 
though they are badly treated in most 
cases, they are always loyal to their mas- 
ters, and take their peonage as a matter 
of course. The war with Peru had a de- 
moralizing effect upon the agricultural 
population, from which the army of Chili 
was recruited, and it will require many 
years to recover from it. When they re- 
turned from the war it was found almost 
impossible to get the men back to the 
estancias. They were enamored of mili- 
tary life, had got a taste of city dissipa- 
tion, and a large proportion of the army, 
when it was mustered out, became thieves, 
beggars, and highwaymen. There is not 
enough labor in the country to work the 
farms, and the lack has not only caused 
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higher wages to be paid, but has done 
much to break up the old system. Im- 
migration is encouraged, labor- saying 
machinery is being introduced from the 
United States, and new conditions are 
promised. But the estancieros who adopt 
labor-saving machinery have to get some 
immigrant to operate it, as the native can 
seldom be induced to do so, and when he 
does, usually smashes the implement at 
the first trial. 

He who wishes to make the journey 
from Chili to the Argentine Republic has 
a choice of voutes. He may go by vessel 
through the Strait of Magellan, or may 
climb the Andes on the back of a mule. 
Hither journey is delightful in the sum- 
mer season. By land it takes five days, 
three of which are spent in the saddle, 
amid some of the grandest scenery in 
the world. The highest mountain in 
the Western Hemisphere is Aconcagua, 
which rises 22,415 feet above the sea, and 
is in plain view from both Valparaiso 
and Santiago when the weather is clear. 
Chimborazo was until recently supposed 
to be the King of the Andes, and in geog- 
raphies published thirty years ago was 
described as the highest mountain in the 
world. No one has ever reached the 
summit of either monster, but by trian- 
culation Aconcagua has been determined 
to have an advantage of 2000 feet over 
old ‘‘Chimbo” in stature. When the city 
of Mendoza, on the Argentine side of the 
Cordilleras, is reached, one can make the 
rest of his journey to Buenos Ayres in a 
Pullman car. 

The road over the mountains is always 
dangerous, and trained mules only can 
be used. There are some bridges to be 
crossed whose construction does not com- 
mend itself to the timid. They are made 
of braided cowhide, stretched across the 
chasm after the manner of modern sus- 
pension-bridges, and a floor of poles laid, 
just wide enough for one mule to pass. 
The oscillation of these slender structures, 
which often overhang gorges thousands 
of feet deep, is very great, and the sensa- 
tion of the novice in crossing is not re- 
peated for pleasure. It is remarkable that 
so few accidents happen, and when they 
do, it is usually from the carelessness of 
the traveller. The route is historical, and 
has been in use for centuries. There is 
not a mile without some romantic asso- 
ciation, scarcely a rock that some tradi- 
tion does not cling to. 
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HE region with whose inhabitants we 

have now to do lies between the Irtish 
and the Oxus, and descends from the par- 
allel of London to the mountains of the 
Pamir: an area amounting to one-twenti- 
eth only of the Russian Empire, but larger 
than any two of the other states of Eu- 
rope. Roughly speaking, we may call it 
Russian Turkistan, with the provinces 
added of Akmollinsk and Semipalatinsk, 
which two were formerly part of western 
Siberia. The surface is of the most varied 
character. After the Himalayas it con- 
tains some of the highest mountains in 
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the world. It possesses, too, enormous 
plainé, fruitful valleys, and barren wastes, 
as well as sandy, brackish, and marshy 
tracts. More than half the soil is desert; 
nearly all the remainder is pastured by 
nomads, and the portion under cultiva- 
tion is only about two per cent. of the 
whole. 

The climate of this region is as varied 
as its surface; for in the north it is some- 
times as cold as in Greenland, whilst in 
the south, in July, the heat equals that of 
the Cape Verde Islands, which are nearer 
the equator by 1700 miles. In fact, there is 
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a difference of as much as 122° Fahrenheit 
between the temperature of the hottest 
and coldest days. Drynessis the peculiar 
characteristic of the climate. Rain in the 
summer, except in the mountain districts, 
is an exceedingly rare phenomenon. 

One result of this want of humidity in 
the Turkistan mountains, valleys, and 
plains is the gradual drying up of the soil 
during the present geological period, as 
testified to by the basins of the Syr-Daria 
and Oxus rivers, wherein are seen old riv- 
er-beds partially filled up, while numer- 
ous rivers that of old were tributaries of 
some principal stream now stop half-way 
and lose themselves in the sands. Small 
lakes have evaporated by hundreds and 
by thousands, leaving behind only beds 


of salt. Great lakes like the Balkash, the 
Aral, and the Caspian have shrunk; oth- 
ers have disappeared. 

By reason of this desiccation a large 
portion of the country has been trans- 
formed into Steppe, not only in the low- 
lands, but also in the mountains, where a 
depression in the surface is often a Steppe, 
with vegetation singularly limited both as 
to the number of species and their period 
of growth. The climate, in fact, in such 
cases, is scarcely more favorable to vego- 
tation than in the arctic regions, so that 
the natives of Siberia, of whom I wrote 
in a former paper, have this point in com- 
mon with the children of the Steppe, that 
the yearly development of plants is limit- 
ed in both regions to about three months; 
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in the north by the snow of winter, and 
in Turkistan by the drought of summer. 

The people of Russian Turkistan are of 
two races, the Caucasian and the Mongo- 
lian. The Caucasian has two branches, 
the Aryan and the Semitic, which latter 
comprises the Arabs and Jews. The 
Aryan has also two branches, namely, the 
Iranians, called Tajiks (descended from 
the aborigines of Bactriana and Sogdi- 
ana), and the Iranians proper, that is, the 
Persians, Afghans, Hindus, and Gypsies. 
Again, the Mongolian race is divided into 
two branches, the Turko-Tatar peoples of 
the Altai Mountains, and the pure Mon- 
gols. To the first belong such as the 
Kazaks, Kara-Kirghese, Uzbegs, Turko- 
mans, Tatars; and to the second belong 
the Kalmuks, Chinese, Sibos, and some 
others. 

The Sarts, Taranchis, and Kuramas are 
a mixture of several races, but may be 
numbered among the Turkish stock, since 
Sarts and Taranchis in type and language 
resemble the Uzbegs, whilst the Kuramas 
resemble the Kirghese. Another people, 
called the Dungans, serve to connect the 
Turkish and Mongol races, but in type 
they resemble more closely the Turks. 
In fact, the Turk peoples predominate in 
Turkistan. The Kirghese are the most 
numerous; then come the Sarts; after 
which the relative numbers of the peoples 
are supposed to range in the following or- 
der—Uzbegs, Tajiks, Kuramas, Kipchaks, 
Russians, Kara-Kalpaks, Taranchis, Kal- 
muks, Manchus, Dungans, Tatars, Turko- 
mans, Persians, Hindus, Jews, and Gyp- 
sies. 

Passing now to classifications of the 
population, we find Muhammadanism is 
the belief of the mass of the people in 
Russian Turkistan. The Christians come 
next in number; then the pagans; and last 
of all the Jews. A noticeable feature of 
the Turkistan population is that the male 
sex far outnumber the female, whereas in 
Europe the preponderance is of females 
over males. This abnormality in Turkis- 
tan is not accounted for by the existence 
of Russian troops, for among the natives 
is seen the same thing. 

The Kirghese, who frequent the plains 
(or more accurately the Kazaks, as they 
are called, to distinguish them from the 
Kara-Kirghese, who live in the hills), are 
not only the most numerous of the people 
of Turkistan, but they wander over the 
largest territory. I first caught sight of 
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their tents from the Governor’s house at 
Omsk, on the Irtish, and after driving 
south and west for more than 1500 miles 
had scarcely left them behind till I got 
south of Tashkend, after which I met 
them again north of Khiva. 

The Kirghese are divided into the Lit- 
tle, Middle, and Great Hordes, each of 
which is subdivided into races, the races 
into tribes, the tribes into clans, and these 
into auls, or groups of tents, each living 
in independence. Their number I com- 
pute at two and a quarter millions. The 
Kirghese are fairly strong, but clumsy, 
with slouching gait on foot, though bold 
riders. Their sense of sight is so keenly 
developed that they can see small objects 
at seven miles’ distance. In character 
the Kirghese is unsophisticated, honor- 
able, and brave, until he sees the chance 
of gain, and then he is prone to thieving. 
They are also revengeful. The men work 
hard only when necessity presses, domes- 
tic labors being invariably left to the wo- 
men. They prefer idleness to work, and 
having food and raiment, are perfectly 
content. 

Their raiment resembles that of other 
natives of Central Asia. Nowadays those 
that are at all well off have shirts; but 
the poor continue to. wear next the skin 
their chapan, as they call it, or khalat, 
closely resembling a loose dressing-gown, 
over which as many other like garments 
are worn as the weather requires. Com- 
monly the khalat is made of cotton or 
armiachina—that is, a mixture of cotton 
and silk—but for the rich it is made 
of silk of gaudy colors in staring pat- 
terns, or sometimes even of velvet. I re- 
member seeing a man ‘‘at church” in the 
great mosque at Bokhara clad from head to 
foot in a crimson velvet robe. These gar- 
ments for grandees are sometimes embroid- 
ered with gold and silver; others again 
are of fur, one I bought in Bokhara being 
lined with jackals’ skins. Trousers both 
for men and women are of buff or red- 
dish leather, immensely wide and baggy, 
but found to be so suitable to the climate 
that the Turkistan soldiers wear them. 
The shaven head of the Kirghese is first 
covered by a skull-cap called a tibetez, 
and over this on certain occasions the 
men wear tall steeple-crowned hats with 
brims turning up in two horns, made of 
felt or velvet embroidered with gold. 
These, however, are for gala-days. An 
equally striking hat I saw in use among 
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the Adaef Kirghese, who wander in the 
vicinity of the Sea of Aral, made of sheep- 
skin, something in the shape of a baby’s 
hood, the flaps covering the shoulders. 
It was by no means elegant in appear- 
ance, but a great protection from the 
wind of the Steppe to a man perched for 
days and nights on the hump of a camel. 
The foot-coverings are slippers in sum- 
mer and leather boots in winter, for both 
sexes, those for women being colored, and 
often embroidered. 

A Kirghese is proudest, however, of his 
girdle, often richly covered with silver, 
and from which hang bags and wallets 
for money, powder, bullets, knife, and tin- 
der-box, or flint and steel, but not a to- 
bacco pouch, the Central Asian represent- 


ative for this being a small gourd, which 
serves for a snuff bottle. Finger-rings I 
saw among them of silver, and in the Ili 
Valley I bought from the thumb of a na- 
tive an archer’s ring of jade. 

The women dress much like the men, 
except that the under-garment resembles 
a close-fitting shirt. Above this they wear 
a khalat. The poor women swathe their 
heads with calico, forming a compound 
turban and bib, but the rich wear some- 
times a square head-dress of huge propor- 
tions enveloped in a white veil, or again 
an embroidered cap from which falls a 
kerchief of silk. The hair is plaited in 
small braids, and adorned with coins and 
tinkling ornaments. To these may or may 
not be added necklaces, bracelets, ete., but 
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there is one thing rarely omitted from fe- 
male costume, which is a silver amulet 
hanging on the breast, in the form of a 
kernel, cylinder, or triangle, containing 
Muhammadan writing or perhaps prayers, 
and given by the husband at the time of 
marriage. 

The various circumstances connected 
with marriage among the Kirghese re- 
mind one strongly of patriarchal times. 
Fifteen is the marriageable age, and pre- 
liminaries are commenced by the parents 
of the bridegroom sending a deputation of 
match-makers to the parents of the bride, 
offering presents, and among them a dish 
specially prepared for the occasion of liv- 
er and mutton fat, which signifies that 
they mean matrimony. After this the 
compliment is returned by presents and 
a similar dish sent by the girl’s parents 
to those of the bridegroom. The bride’s 
father then summons a meeting of kins- 
men to consider the kalim, or gross amount 
to be paid for the bride. The kalim may 
consist of forty, sixty, or one hundred 
sheep, or from nine to forty-seven head of 
cattle, besides which kalim the bridegroom 
has to give at least two presents of camels, 
horses, cows, fire-arms, or khalats. These 


things decided, the bride’s father sends to 
the bridegroom’s aul for the kalim and 
one of the presents, after which the bride- 
groom takes the other present and goes to 
see the bride for the first time. Not that 
he can easily change his mind when 
things have gone thus far,for the delivery 
of his present virtually seals the mar- 
riage contract, and he is so firmly betroth- 
ed that should he die before the time of 
marriage, the intended wife has to go 
home to his parents, and be taken for the 
wife of the next son. Vice versa, if dur- 
ing the period of betrothal the girl should 
die, her parents are bound to give instead 
their next daughter, or in default of one 
to return the kalim and pay a fine. 
When the period of betrothal is at an 
end, the bridegroom goes to the aul of his 
bride, who is given up by her parents, with 
a dowry of a tent, a camel or riding-horse, 
cattle, and a bride’s head-dress, besides a 
bed, crockery, and a trunk of wearing ap- 
parel. On the wedding night the mul- 
lah, or priest, places the bride and bride- 
groom in the midst of a tent, puts before 
them a covered cup of water, and begins 
the prayers. Then he asks the contract- 
ing parties if it is with their full consent. 
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they engage themselves to be married,and 
three times gives them the water to drink. 
Mullahs sometimes put in the water vessel 
an arrow with a tuft of hair tied thereto 
from the mane of the bride’s horse, or one 
of her ribbons; others dip therein a paper 
of written prayers. The happy comple- 
tion of a marriage 1s followed among the 
Kirghese by feasting and games, and then 
the newly married depart to the bride- 
groom’s aul, with the camels carrying the 
trousseau, and the portion of his wealth 
which a father gives to each of his daugh- 
ters on her marriage. 

The Ili Valley is a continuation of the 
Steppe, southeast of Lake Balkash, run- 
ning in the shape of a wedge between the 
Ala-Tau and Thian-Shan mountains, the 
base of the triangle being open to the 
Steppe. It is the most accessible depres- 
sion by which the great plateau of Central 
Asia may be reached from the Turkistan 
plains. Hence the district about Kuldja 
has seryed as a resting-place for the vast 
hordes whose migrations, conquests, and 
defeats have formed so important a chap- 
ter in the history of Asia. Thus the Ili 
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Valley has become a half-way house be- 
tween the Turanian races of Central Asia 
and the Mongol races of China. Here 
meet the settled Mussulman, Taranchi, 
and Dungan, with the Buddhist Sibo, 
Manchu, and Chinese, as well as the no- 
mad Muhammadan Kirghese and the la- 
maist Kalmuk. 

The most numerous of the Ili popula- 
tions are the Taranchis, so called from 
their occupation as agriculturists, or mil- 
let sowers, taran meaning millet. Long 
contact with the Chinese has modified 
some of their Turkish customs, for, except 
the mullahs, the men do not wear tur- 
bans, but fur caps, whilst women and 
girls adorn their heads with low cylin- 
drical hats having conical tops. I saw 
ordinary patterns displayed in large num- 
bers costing 20s. each, but wives of sultans 
have their caps adorned with jewels, some- 
times to the value of over £100. Now 
and then one sees among the women a 
pleasant face, but they are all browned, 
being accustomed from childhood to work 
in the fields—a striking contrast to their 
Muhammadan sisters further west, who 
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remain shut up in the house. The males 
shave their heads, and one of our curious 
sights in the bazar was a baby boy squall- 
ing under this operation. Married wo- 
men braid their hair in two, maidens in 
three, long plaits, and both blacken their 
eyebrows, but do not paint. Most of the 
Taranchis speak Chinese, but their own 
tongue is eastern Turki. 

The Taranchi bazar in Kuldja has 
shops somewhat more roomy than those 
of Central Asia generally, and the street 
is not covered from rain or sun. It is 
paved with small stones, and enlivened 
by mounted horsemen, as well as bullocks 
laden with brushwood, timber, and fruit. 

In this bazar I bought my first Central 
Asian grapes and nectarines. Apricots 
ripen at Kuldja in the beginning of July, 
and we were too late for them; but we 
found some late peaches that ripen early 
in August, flat in form, about an inch 
and a half in diameter and half an inch 
in thickness. They tasted fairly well, 
but there was little flesh on the stone. 
Vegetables and fruit in this bazar were 
abundant, large melons selling for 5 far- 
things each, the best apples—good-looking 
but tasteless pippins—at the same price, 
and the peaches just alluded to for 43d. a 
dozen. ‘These prices for local produce 
were not exceptional, for eggs cost from 
5d. to 8d. a hundred, and fowls from 14d. 
to 24d. each. Before the advent of the 
Russians, chickens cost only a halfpenny 
each. Manufactured goods from Europe, 
however, were dear, and even Russian tea 
cost from 2s. to 6s. per pound. Through- 
out the Kuldjaemporiums there is ceaseless 
movement, bustle, and noise, for the ven- 
ders of wares scream out to the purchasers, 
and amongst the inevitables are sheep and 
dogs, as well as crowds of children, some 
half naked and others wholly so, chasing 
one another about and increasing the gen- 
eral hubbub of the restless scene. 

When I was in the Ili Valley the numer- 
ous peoples mentioned above were under 
Russian rule, but Kuldja has since been 
given back to the Chinese, so that many 
of the races just mentioned do not proper- 
ly fall within the scope of this paper, but 
there are still on Russian soil a number of 
Taranchis who have preferred to remain 
under the government of the Tsar rather 
than return to that of their Asiatic rulers. 

On leaving the Ili Valley I drove across 
the plains and came in sight of the north- 
ernmost range of the Thian-Shan Moun- 
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tains, the home of the Kara-Kirghese. 
The Thian-Shan mountain system is the 
grandest on the northern slope of the 
Asiatic Continent, whether regard be 
had to its area or its length, the height 
of its crests, the abundance of its snows, 
or the massiveness of its glaciers.. Up to 
thirty years ago science knew nothing of 
this vast mountain mass, which now is 
found to be 1660 miles long, with its high- 
est peaks rising everywhere above the 
snow line. The average height of these 
dominant peaks varies from 16,000 to 
18,000 feet, and some of them exceed 
21,000. The entire mass is estimated as 
twenty-five times larger than the Swiss 
Alps, and as forming a protuberance upon 
the earth’s surface considerably larger 
than all the mountains of Europe put to- 
gether. The total superficies would cover 
as much country as the whole of France 
and Spain. 

Almost throughout the dominant range 
and in certain of its spurs, as in the moun- 
tains about the head waters of the Kora, 
there are glaciers, the number of which is 
computed to be not less than 8000. Snow 
bridges also in the Thian-Shan are often 
met with, much below the glaciers, name- 
ly, at 5000 feet or lower. These sometimes 
attain to a mile and a third in length, and 
one hundred feet in thickness. They are 
produced by avalanches, and therefore the 
snow in them is mixed with rubble 
brought down together with the snow 
from the surrounding crags. 

The Kara-Kirghese are essentially a 
nation of shepherds and breeders of cattle, 
and think it a ‘‘come-down” in life when 
compelled to resort to settled occupations. 
They are not so rich as their brethren in the 
plains. Very few own as many as 2000 
horses or 3000 sheep. Also they have fewer 
camels; but, on the other hand, possess 
an excellent breed of oxen for traversing 
the mountains. Their cows are large, but 
do not yield much milk. Yaks are kept 
by them instead. Their cattle-breeding 
claims far less labor than agriculture, but 
is exposed to great risks. For the support 
of anomad family for a year are required 
eleven head of large and ten of small cat- 
tle, and to provide hay for the winter con- 
sumption even of this number exceeds the 
working power of one household. 

I was much interested to see some. of 
the Kirghese on the march. Their wan- 
derings are thus conducted. When the 
pasture in a neighborhood is eaten, one or 
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INTERIOR OF A FAMILY TENT. 


two of the young men are sent to select a 
suitable spot for another encampment, 
and to clean out the wells. This done, 
the women pack the tents and the men 
form the cattle in droves. The camp is 
ready and starts before dawn, the good 
women of the family riding in front. I 
met one old lady in this honorable posi- 
tion, mounted astride a bullock and look- 
ing anything but graceful. After her 
came the other women, variously mount- 
ed on the top of carpets, teakettles, tents, 
ete., the whole being made to wear, as far 
as possible, a festive aspect. The length 
of a stage is from 13 to 17 miles, and the 
aul traverses about 25 miles in 24 hours. 
On arriving at the place of encamp- 
ment it is the office of the wife to put up 
the tent. I chanced to see a woman be- 
gin to do so, and would not stir from the 
spot till I had witnessed the whole opera- 
tion. The principal parts of a kibitka, or 
tent, are large pieces of felt to cover a 
frame-work that consists of lintel and 
side posts for a door, and pieces of trellis- 


work surmounted by poles that meet in 
the centre. On this trellis-work are sus- 
pended arms, clothes, bags, basins, har- 
ness, and cooking utensils. Not that there 
is a large variety, however, of the last, for 
most of the cooking is done in a large 
open saucepan that stands on a tripod 
over a fire in the middle of the tent. 
Crockery-ware is not abundant, being of 
hazardous carriage,and metal goods are 
not cheap, so that leather has to do duty 
not only for making bottles (specially 
those for carrying koumiss), but also pails, 
some of which are furnished with a spout. 
I met with no small saucepans or teaket- 
tles of English shape, their place being 
supplied by kurgans, or water-ewers, some- 
what-resembling a coffee-pot. Round the 
walls of the tent are piled boxes, saddles, 
rugs, and bales of carpet, against which 
the occupants lean, the head of the house- 
hold sitting opposite the door, and in front 
of him the wife in attendance. 

I was honored with an invitation to 
dine in one of these tents, the dishes being 














































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































WELLS IN THE ‘HUNGRY STEPPE.” 


put before us according to our rank. I 
heard nothing of grace before meat, but 
I never saw anything to exceed the alac- 
rity with which the dishes were cleared. 
Hands were knives and fingers were forks, 
the meat being torn from the bones as by 
the teeth of hungry dogs. It is consid- 
ered polite for a Kirghese superior to 
take a handful of pieces of meat and 
stuff them into the mouth of an inferior 
guest, an elegancy I saw practised on an- 
other, but from which, mercifully, I my- 
self was excused. 

Leaving the Kazaks of the plains, the 
Kara-Kirghese of the mountains, and the 
Chinese races of the Ili Valley, I went 
further south among the Iranian and 
Uzbeg populations in the Zarafshan Val- 
ley, and visited the cities of Samarkand, 
Bokhara, and Khiva. Our route thither 
from the northern crest of the Thian-Shan 
lay across the ‘‘ Hungry Steppe.” Traces 
of old canals are here and there visible, 
showing that certain parts were formerly 
cultivated, but with these exceptions we 
know from the accounts of Chinese trav- 
ellers of more than 1200 years ago that 
this Steppe was much the same then as 
now. Not far west of Murza-Rabat the 
traveller leaves behind him the Steppe 
and enters the most fertile oasis under 
Russian rule in Central Asia, namely, the 
valley of the gold-strewing Zarafshan. 
The valley is full of ethnological interest, 


its peoples being at least eight in number, 
namely, Tajiks, Uzbegs, Persians, Jews, 
Hindus, Bohemians, Afghans, and Arabs. 
The Tajiks are the aboriginal inhabitants 
of the country. 

The upper end of the valley, about the 
sources of the Zarafshan, is called Kohis- 
tan, and here live many of the mountain 
Tajiks, who are called Galtchas. They, in 
common with the inhabitants of Karate- 
gin, Darwaz, Shignan, and some other 
parts of the Pamir, speak dialects of Per- 
sian, and seem to have been driven to the 
mountains of Central Asia as were the 
Britons into Wales. 

The Galtchas are allowed by the Rus- 
sians almost to govern themselves. Each 
village has its elder, who bends to the de- 
cision of the majority. They are divided 
into two classes—the mullahs, or educated, 
and the poor. When sick they have re- 
course to medicaments and exorcism, as is 
to some extent the case with others of the 
Central Asian tribes. When a man dies 
his body is wrapped in a mat, placed in a 
small narrow trench, and covered with 
branches and earth. On returning from 
the burial a feast is given, and the family 
goes into mourning, but the widow may 
marry again after seventy days. Morality 
is said to stand high among the Galtchas, 
the adulterer being turned out of his house, 
and his goods confiscated. Polygamy is 
permitted, but the Galtchas seldom have 
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MOSQUE AT KHIVA. 


more than one wife. Slavery appears nev- 
er to have existed among them. 

Very different is it in this last respect 
with the Tajiks and Persians of the 
plains, for the latter are descended from 
captives taken in Mery, and brought 
hither for slaves by the Emir of Bokhara 
in the middle of the last century. The 
Tajiks form by far the largest portion of 
the population of Samarkand, and repre- 
sent the industrial class. They weave 
and knit, do blacksmith’s and copper- 
smith’s work, tanning, carpentering, join- 
ing, and turning, also boot- making, har- 
ness and saddle making, as well as dy: eing 


pottery, and needle-work. Their products, 
howeyer, are very inferior to those made 
in Kurope, the implements in use in the 
factories being of the most primitive and 
unsatisfactory kind. The Tajiks weave 
both silk and cotton, but rarely hair or 
wool, except in the mountains. Among 
their products are striped glazed materials 
of cotton, of which a workman can weave 
about nine yards a day. For this he re- 
ceives two anda half pence wages, though 
some weavers can earn as much as six- 
pence a day. 

The sights in Bokhara led me to think 
of a visit to one of the kings of Israel. 
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The cities had walls great and high, the 
gates of which were closed by night. 
Mounted embassies in gorgeous clothing 
and harness were sent to meet and con- 
duct me from town to town, as well as to 
lodge, feed, and serve me as the Emir’s 
guest. 

This barbaric splendor became less ob- 
servable as we approached the khanate of 
Khiva, where Persian, influence is some- 
what more marked than in Bokhara. 
Speaking generally, however, it may be 
noticed that such remains of architectural 
beauty as exist throughout Central Asia 
are all of Persian origin. The monu- 
ments of Samarkand are notable exam- 
ples of this, and so was the Kashi work, 
or inlaying of colored tiles. 

In Khiva itself the building most re- 
vered by the natives is the Mosque of 
Hazreti Pehlivan-Ata, the patron saint of 
the city. It has a large dome about sixty 
feet high, surmounted by a gilt ball, and 
covered with green tiles. The building 
is of kiln-burnt bricks. I approached the 
interior through a darkened passage, where 
the tombs of former khans were exceeding- 
ly dusty and dilapidated. From beneath 
the cupola was obtained rather a pretty 
view of the tiles with which it is lined, 
and yaried with blue tracery interwoven 
with verses from the Koran. This dome, 
owing to its construction, is said to have 
peculiar acoustic properties, to which the 
Khivans attach superstitious importance. 

The Uzbeg women are jealously kept 
out of sight of a male stranger, even 
though he may be a distinguished guest, 


and he is expected to 
be amused by dancing 
boys called batchas 
and musicians. The 
musical instruments of 
Central Asia are some- 
what limited in num- 
ber. One I saw at 
Bokhara resembled a 
guitar, forty-six inches 
long, with a sounding- 
board nine inches by 
four, It might be 
played with a bow or 
with the thumb. An- 
other instrument re- 
» sembled the flageolet, 
and had something of 
the hautboy sound, or 
between that and the 
bagpipe. Singing is fre- 
quently accompanied by men beating tam- 
bourines before a charcoal fire in a bra- 
zier, over which from time to time they 
hold their instruments to tighten the 
parchment. The batchas allow their hair 
to grow long like that of girls, and dress 
in long flowing robes and wide trousers. 
Their performance interested me to see 
once, but when repeated again and again 
it became exceedingly tedious. The mu- 
sicians on occasions of dancing sit upon 
a piece of felt or carpet, dressed in their 
tall sheep-skin hats, which give the Uz- 
begs a somewhat ferocious appearance. 
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MOLL AND VIRGIL, 
BY R. M. JOHNSTON. 


“Pattern of old fidelity.”—LZady of the Lake. 
“To follow with allegiance a fallen lord 


* * 


Doth earn a place ? the story.”—<Antony and Cleopatra. 


CHAPTER I. 


OND, even in boyhood, of the study 

of heraldic devices and family de- 
scents and nomenclature, I would have 
liked, if it had been possible, to know 
how it came about that of two children 
of the same parents one was called Moll 
and the other Virgil. But both had pass- 
ed by some years the periods of their 
majority when they first came into our 
neighborhood, and so I had only to spec- 
ulate upon a disparity that was so much 
in favor of the male. 

Although brother and sister, they were 
not alike. The former had, for an Afri- 
can, a reasonable face and figure, was 
lithe, and would have been active but for 
a lameness in one of his legs, which had 
been permanently bent at the knee-joint. 
This infirmity had been caused, as he said, 
by an attack of white-swelling in his boy- 
hood and unskilful treatment by his phy- 
sician. In spite of this he was a light- 
hearted man apparently, and he had a 
jauntiness that was manifested even in 
his gait. The sister, who was probably 
ten years his senior, was singularly ill- 
favored. Though not regarded plainly 
deformed, her great breast protruded over 
the rest of her comparatively small, 
short body, and her head, with its broad 
flat face, as if from regard to this notable 
prominence, instead of sitting upright 
above her shoulders, was inclined back- 
ward several degrees. 

Their advent was in this wise. As 
they were passing afoot through Dukes- 
borough, southward bound, the woman 
with a bundle under one arm, the man 
with another hanging from a stick across 
his shoulder, the latter inquired of a knot 
of men sitting in the piazza of Bland’s 
store the way to the plantation of Mr. 
Sanewidge. 

“The plantation o’ who 2?” answered the 
sheriff, Mr. Triplett, who happened to be 
there on a visit to the friends around his 
old home. 

“Mister Sang widge, sir.” 


“Know no sech man. Know every 


man in this county too. No sech man 
in these parts.” 

‘Yessir, marster; he ’bleeged to have 
plantashin not fur b’low here, beca’se he 
told us so, and sont us thar.” 

‘“Who did you say he were ?” 


‘‘Mr. Sangwidge—Mr. Sanewidge, the 


lawyer.” 
‘“Oh! ah! that indeed. You mean Mr. 
Sandidge. Sandidge we calls him about 


here, not Sangwidge. What you want 
to know the way thar for ?” 

‘““We b’longs thar, marster.” 

‘‘Blongs thar? How come you don’t 
know the way thar, then, if you belongs 
thar, an’ in seb’n mile of it, an’ the main, 
straightforrards public road a-leadin’ 
spang up to the very gate? Bersides, I 
know Squire Sandidge’s niggers toler’ble 
well, an’ ’m pooty cler in my mind that 
I don’t ’member as ever I see two sech as 
you among ’em. I ain’t perfec’ shore in 
my mind, in course, but my s'picions is 
you two niggers is other free niggers, er 
else you’ve runned away from somers.” 

‘No sir, marster; no sir!” quickly an- 
swered the man, ‘‘Weain’t. Dis Moll 
an’ me (she’s my sister, an’ I’m her br’er), 
we ain’t no free niggers; ner we hain’t 
no runned away, we hain’t. We b’longs 
ter Mr. Sangwidge de lawyer, an’ he tole us 
to go ter his plantashin somers b’low this 
here town whar we is now, an’ dar’s whar 
we makin’ fer, ef we ever lives to git dar.” 

“Why, whar you ben so fur, an’ ben 
gone so long, you done clean forgot whar 
your homes is ?” 

The woman, who had not turned her 
face from the direction in which they had 
been travelling, spoke a few words to her 
brother in a low tone. 

““Yaas,” he exclaimed, ‘‘dat’s so! I 
cler forgot it. Here’s our pass; marster.” 

Mr. Triplett, having vead the paper 
handed to him, said: 

“That's so. Squire Sandidge’s own 
name, an’ in his han’write. I know it 
good as I do my own; better, in fac’; fer 
I got sech a little chance o’ schoolin’ in 
my day that I never learnt to write a 
good solid han’write, an’ my han’write 
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mos’ly in gener’l ‘pends on the kind 0’ pen 
I got, an’ them’s so warous that some- 
times I can’t allays read what I’ve writ 
4ithout takin’ time. Yes, sir; yes, sir: 
here’s a regular pass to Moll an’—what’s 
that tother name ?” 

‘“‘Werg’l, master; Werg’l.” 

‘Yes, that’s so, an’ writ away yonder 
in Lincoln. I knowed he were in court 
thar this week. But yit, my friend, I 
can’t yit see how it is that you don’t know 
the way to your own home, as clost as 
you are thar at the present.” 

The woman gave an impatient step for- 
ward, but stopped instantly, as her brother 
began to satisfy Mr. Triplett’s last doubt. 

‘Well, you see now, marster, we vain’t 
not—I mean me an’ sis’ Moll—we ’ain’t 
nuver ben dar, an’ dat what make me 
*quir'n de way dar. Beca’se, you see, mars- 
ter, we ’ain’t ben b’longin’ to Mr. San- 
nidge, exceptin’ sence day befo’e yis- 
tiddy.” 

‘Ah, that indeed! Now we gittin’ to 
the merit 0’ the case, as them lawyers says. 
Mr. Sandidge bought you two, did he?” 

‘He not zackly bought us, marster, out 
an’ out, jes so.” 

‘How then ? traded fer you? swapped 
fer you ?” 

‘*No, sir; no, sir. You see, marster, 
our marster—I talkin’ ’bout de one we had 
fer marster up to-day ’fo’e yistiddy. That 
was in Linkin County, down dar close 
by Owl Ferry. LIreckon you know whar 
dat is.” 

‘Oh yes, thar er tharbout. 
of it: go ahead. You're all right. This 
paper make you that. But I jes natchel 
has the curiosity to know how Squire 
Sandidge got holt o’ two jes sech niggers 
as you two is, an’ that not a-buyin’ of you, 
ner a-tradin’ fer you in no sort o’ fashion.” 

‘“You see, marster,” answered the man, 
lifting the wallet from his shoulder, ad- 
vancing his sound leg forward, and sup- 
porting the other with his stick, ‘‘ here de 
way it come about, nigh as I could gether 
from whut dey all said. My marster, his 
name were Marse Billy White; dey said 
dat he tuck two o’ Mr. Freeman’s hosses 
one night onperknownst to him, an’ kyard 
’em down in C’lumby, an’ sold one o’ ’em, 
an’ were gwine sell de tother when dey 
eotch him. An’ den dey tuck marster, 
dey did, an’ dey fotch him to town, an’ 
dey flung him in de jail, an’ de jedge he 
come dar, an’ he called de cote, an’ Law- 
yer Sannidge an’ a ner lawyer dey come 
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to de cote-’ouse too, dey did, an’ dey di- 
wided me an’ sis’ Moll an’ de lan’ ’twix 
deyself, de ter lawyer he takin’ de lan’, 
an’? Lawyer Sannidge he a-takin’ me an’ 
sis’ Moll; an’ den dey sont Marse Billy to 
de pentenchwy.” 

“Well, my good people,” said Triplett, 
kindly, “it was a right hard case.” 

Then he gave them the needed instruc- 
tions, and they proceeded on their way. 

“Mhat’s jes like Squire Sandidge: take 
fer his fee all a poor feller’s got ef he 
can git it. I s’pose he thought, bein’ in 
the pentenchuwy, he wouldn’t need ’em. 
An’ in fac’—I know nothin’ about the 
walue 0’ the land, but them niggers don’t 
*mount to no great shakes—one lame, an’ 
t’other lookin’ like a heathen idle.” 


———_—_— —— 


CHAPTER II. 


THE overseer on the plantation having 
reported that the negroes newly arrived 
were of little value in such work as was 
there required, and Virgil claiming on 
his own part to be something of a carpen- 
ter, and for his sister that she was a good 
cook and washer, Mr. Sandidge removed 
them to his own residence, which was the 
last at the western end of the village con- 
taining the county court-house. A few 
days after the removal the guard who 
had been sent from Milledgeville to bring 
the convict to the penitentiary passed 
through the village on his return.  Vir- 
gil, who was working on the front gate, 
recognizing his former master in the van, 
called to his sister. She came forth, and 
both. saluted the unhappy man, simply, 
and apparently without uncommon sym- 
pathy. The guard having dismounted 
in order to readjust some parts of the har- 
ness, the woman, placing a foot on the 
step, raised herself and spoke a few words 
inalow voice. As they moved away, both 
shook hands, and said, ‘‘Godamighty bless 
you, Marse Billy!” 

Tears were in the woman’s eyes. The 
guard said, “‘Looks like them niggers, 
special the oman, think a good deal of 
you.” 

‘““She nursed me,” he answered; ‘‘and 
her brother and I, being of about the 
same age, were playmates. They were all 
T had, and I might say I was all they had. 
They’ll get over it. I hope their new mas- 
ter will treat them well.” 

His sentence was for fourteen years, the 
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full limit of thelaw. He was a widower 
and childless, his wife and two children 
_ having died a year past. He had been 
reduced to the estate that he held at his 
arrest by haying been forced to pay a 
surety debt for one of his neighbors, and 
it was the latter’s property ostensibly 
which, on failure by some legal turn to 
subject it to execution, he had taken. 
Though not a church member, Moll 
was considerably addicted to the singing 
of hymns, especially in periods of mental 
depression. She and her brother repaired 
to the kitchen, and for some time their 
conversation, conducted in low tones, was 
interluded with snatches of songs on a 
proportionately elevated key: 


“<T thank my God I ain’t afeard to die.’ 


Dey sont him for fo’teen year, didn’t dey ?” 
‘* Yes, ’m, beca’se, you know, sis’ Moll, 
dey was two un ’em.” 
“In hopes of dat immorchil crownd 
I now de cross sistains, 
An’ glad-lie wanders up and downd, 
An’ smiles at tiles an’ pains.’ 
Well, whut ‘ll dat make me an’ you den? 
Mistiss tol’ me las’ year, ’fo’e she died, dat 
I were forty-six year old. Dat fetch me 
to forty-seb’n, doan it?” 
s Yes, an 
‘* An’ what do it fetch you, an’ whut ‘Il 
it fetch bofe on us when Marse Billy time 
up gv 
As Virgil was making his calculations 
she almost screamed, 


“How wa-rie, how ti-yud my Laws,’ 


Me an’ you, boy, got to make an’ lay up— 
we got to make an’ lay up, I tell you. 


‘I hain’ got nothin’ tall to do 
But wange Je-woosalem.’ 


H—sh—sh.” 

“‘T didn’t know you were such a singer, 
Moll,” said Mrs. Sandidge, coming to the 
kitchen door, evidently gratified by the 
apparent want of painful concern at the 
parting. Virgil returned to his work. 

“T no gweat singer, miss. I were jes 
a-hummin’ a few himes a-thinkin’ o’ ole 
times.” 

“Did your poor master have much to 
say to you?” 

‘“No, ma’am; jes howdye and goob- 
b OY 
Me Tye no doubt you all felt right bad.” 

“Ah, well, miss, dem dat goes agin de 
law, as dey say Marse Billy done, dey has 
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to pay fer it. I nussed him, an’ I ’bleege 
to feel solumncholy in my mind when I 
see him gwine ‘long wid all dem chains 
on him, and nuver spects to see him no 
mo’.” 

“That's so; and I think you and Vir- 
gil perfectly right in feelin’ sorry for him. 
I feel sorry for him myself. Still, the 
law, you know, Moll—” 

“Yes, ’m, yes, ’m; oh, yes, ’m,” she an- 
swered, quickly and cordially, as if sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate was already 
gone. She turned to her task, and the 
two had no further conversation touching 
their late master until late at night, when 
all others were asleep. They, especially 
the woman, fully believed in his inno- 
cence; yet, whether innocent or guilty, 
the affection she had for him was of a 
kind that in such a spirit as hers endures 
throughout life, and counts not the sacri- 
fices that it can render. 





CHAPTER III. 


CONSIDERING the apparent difference in 
the locomotive powers of Moll and Vir- 
gil, it was soon remarked how deliberate 
was the gait of the former compared with 
the alertness of the latter. He never 
used a cane. A habit, formed original- 
ly, perhaps, from indulging his weaker 
member, had imparted a jauntiness that 
seemed to ignore any special infirmity as 
he swung alternately forth and back his 
sides while stepping briskly along. He 
was studiously polite, especially to white 
people. Moll, though diligent at work, 
elsewhere was deliberate, and for a wo- 
man, especially a negro woman, uncom- 
monly reticent. Whenever she appeared 
on the street—at first seldom, afterward 
frequently—she usually walked with her 
hands folded across her capacious bosom, 
and her eyes looking, if at anything, at 
objects quite above those within anything 
like horizontal range. She was slow, 
whereas her brother was quick, to male 
new acquaintances. 

Mr. Sandidge soon became well satisfied 
with a fee that at first seemed to him be- 
low the value of his services, however un- 
successfully they had beenrendered. Vir- 
gil was found to be even more adroit in 
the use of carpenter’s tools than he had 
represented himself, and having finished 
what work was needed on the premises, 
he found that he could earn about seven- 
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ty-five cents a day outside. The collec- 
tion of bills, not always solvent, becoming 
troublesome, his master one day said to 
him that he might hire his own time with 
the understanding that he brought to him 
every Saturday night, without fail, three 
dollars. Whether he was pleased with 
the offer did not appear. He seemed to 
reflect a space, then answered: ‘‘It’s—it’s 
jubous business, marster. White folks is 
mons’ous oncert’n ‘bout payin’ o’ nig- 
gers.” 

The master was sitting in the rear porch, 
and the man standing on the ground. 
At that moment Moll, passing by the lat- 
ter (it was nigh dusk), without pausing, 
whispered, ‘‘ Take it, you fool.” 

‘*T’ll do de bes’ I kin fer you, marster,”’ 
he then said. Henceforth it seemed that 
for the first time he had begun to take 
proper views of life, as if hitherto he had 
been sowing wild oats, and had become 
satisfied with reaping their crop. Not 
that he abated his respectful deportment, 
or the ready, sometimes merry, repartee to 
the jocose remarks of others; but in these 
pleasant exercises he did not linger now, 
as had been rather his wont. When sa- 
luted, he would take off his hat, dip his 
head, throw forth the hearty reply, and 
proceed on his way with a carriage which, 
since his allowance of independent re- 
sponsible action, was enhanced almost to 
a swagger. 

On the first Saturday night he was a 
quarter of a dollar lacking in his returns. 

“But you see, marster, I’ain’t quite got 
my han’ in, in de knowin’ o’ people, an’ 
findin’ out who to trus’. Den I think ef 
I could spread out mo’, it’d come easier.” 

““What do you mean by spreadin’ out?” 

‘“Spreadin’ out over de country furder 
like, to’d ’Geechee, an’ Buff’lo, an’ Islant 
Creek, an’ Town Creek, an’ all down in 
among dar.” 

‘‘T don’t care how fur ‘you spread, as 
you call it, provided you fetch the money 
every Saturday night.” 

‘‘Jes so, m’ marster. An’ sometimes 
when I can’t drap my work twell night, 
an’ doan git home twell Sunday, will 
dat do? And den sometimes when I gits 
here of a night atter you gone to bed, an’ 
haf ter leave ’fo’ you gits up, ken I leave 
de money wid sis’ Moll, marster ?” 

“Certainly. However, that would look 
rather hard ona lame man. In that case 
you might fetch the money every two 
weeks. But don’t you forgit that it will 
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be six dollars then instead of three; and if 
I or your mistress is asleep when you 
have to start back, you can leave the mon- 
ey with Moll. She’s as honest as you are, 
I reckon, if not more so.” 

“Dat so, marster,” he answered, gayly. 
“She ought to be, ’ease she older’n me.” 

“Allright. That’lldo. Off with you.” 

‘“Thanky, marster.” 

“You see dar now whut I tol’ you? 
Ef you hadn't a-hilt back dat quarter fer 
de fuss week, dah man ’d’a said you made 
it too easy, an’’a riz on you,” said Moll at 
their usual night conference. ‘I’m gwine 
make some money too, ef de Lord spar’ 
my life an’ dah man doan hender me. 
He wife white ’oman wid some feelin’s fer 
niggers. Well, she is dat. He keer no 
mo’ fer niggers un he do fer hound dogs. 
T’ll do dar work ef dey don’t press on me 
too hard, but I gwine make some money 
fer—fer Aunt Peggy. You hear, Werg’l?” 

‘*T hear, sis’ Moll.” 

“Well, g’long off to bed. You tired 
in dah sick leg. I ain't. G’long to bed. 
am’ get some sleep, an’ allays ’member 
whut I tell you.” 

He went to bed. She sat up many 


hours later. 
ee 


CHAPTER IV. 


Mr. Enam SANpIDGE had been joked a 
good deal about his fee for sending, as 
Virgil had awkwardly put it, a client to 
the penitentiary. But now the time had 
come when he could answer his jokers 
with other than the silent smile with 
which he was wont to listen to conversa- 
tion that he suspected was meant to be re- 
garded humorous. 

“Why, gentlemen,” he remarked on 
the street one morning after a hearty 
breakfast, ‘‘when I took the confound 
things I didn’t think they were worth, 
both put together, as much as a hundred 
and fifty dollars, and I didn’t think so 
powerful well o’ the ’sociate counsel for 
palmin’ ’em off on to me. But as I had 
no use fer the feller’s little piece o’ land 
away so fur off over thar, I let Nellums 
have it his way. But I’ll be confound 
if now I'd take five hundred dollars apiece 
for them niggers, shabby as they looked 
and does yit. Tl be confound if I would; 
and everybody knows that I don’t make a 
practice o’ cussin’. For the man, with 
all his lame leg, fetches me more’n the 
intrust on over a thousand dollars cler o’ 
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expense 0’ both collectin’ and feedin’ his- 
self. And as for Moll, well, I don’t say 
tother people, but J never set down to 
sech victuals as she fetches to my table. 
I positive hate—it is positive hard to git 
up from the biscuit and fried chicken she 
fetch to my table, long as any’s left and 
ain’t eat up. I'll be confound if it ain’t.” 

It did almost seem as if Mr. Sandidge 
was in some danger of ignoring his high 
professional position and becoming a 
mere profane gourmand. 

And Moll: poor old Moll White, as 
they styled her at first, she seemed so 
lonely and forlorn, so silent, so even re- 
sentful for the sudden change made in 
her condition, so unfit, so undesirous to 
make new acquaintances. Yet she had 
never been fully understood. Doubtless 
no pains had ever been taken to under- 
stand such an inconsiderable item in the 
goodGod’screation. If any had been, in all 
probability they would have miscarried. 
For a change had come over her lately. 
She manifested willingness, even wish, to 
know better the people around her, white 
and black. ‘To this end she grew talka- 
tive, visited, when her mistress and her 
business occupations permitted, the kitch- 
ens or back yards of the villagers, not so 
much to know as to become known, for a 
purpose she had on her mind. This was 
generally understood to be the getting a 
little money for what extra work she 
might find, for the comfort of her old 
aunt Peggy, who had been left behind. 
The pious thought was much commend- 
ed. Then her cooking and other kitchen 
and house service were so satisfactory 
that her mistress was quite willing for 
her, in what was termed Moll’s own time, 
to work on hire for others. A plain wo- 
man was Mrs. Sandidge, who had mar- 
ried her husband before there was any 
special promise of the success which he 
was destined to attain, but who, notwith- 
standing, had not parted from her sim- 
plicity or goodness of heart. 

‘“‘T do think, on my soul, Missis Trip- 
lett,” she said to that lady one day, “‘ that 
that nigger’s the industriousest creeter I 
ever knowed. When they first come to 
our house I couldn’t but laugh, and even 
git sort o’ fretted ’ith Mis’Sandidge fer 
sendin’em there. But they’ve both show- 
ed theirselves to be as vallible niggers as 
they is any in this whole town. Virgil 
brings or sends Mis’Sandidge three dollars 
every single Sat’day night of his life; and 
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Moll, besides cookin’ and keepin’ a clean- 
er kitchen than ever I had before, picks 
up J don’t know how much in warious 
ways. She do up nice things for Missis 
Joyce, the Taylor girls, and I don’t know 
who all. She wash and irons for severial 
people, white and black. She mend and 
patches for nigger men who their own 
wives is too lazy and good-for-nothin’ to 
do them fer ’em; and here lately she been 
goin’ out before day, and between times, 
and getherin’ old-field plums, and, arfter 
always givin’ me the pick, sellin’ the bal- 
ance for what she can git. And as for 
sleepin’, if that nigger git any o’ that, 
you know when she git it as well as I do: 
for no matter whut time o’ night you call 
her, she not only answers, but. she come 
a-scootin’ with her frock an’ all on just as 
if it was the broad of sun daytime. I 
couldn’t help from bein’ sorry for her 
when she come here ef it had been to of 
saved my life. For ign’nt as the poor 
creeter is, she’s got feelin’s. Why, Missis 
Triplett, I could set there in the house an’ 
tell her mind were oneasy when she’d be 
tryin’ to sing a hymn from the Cluster, 
and which they’s no more music in her 
woice hardly than in the m’yowlin’ of a cat, 
and it sound like she felt bad asa cat, and 
went to m’yowlin’ because she couldn’t 
helpherself. And then the tryin’ to scrape 
up a little somethin’ for her old aunt— 
Peggy, as she call her—show she have 
natch’l good feelin’s. For as for spendin’ 
ary of whut she make on herself, stingy ? 
Why, Missis Triplett, stingy ain’t the 
word, ner I don’t know whut it is in the 
word to tell how that nigger lay up whut 
she can gether. I tried to be good to her 
as I could, a-seeing of her so wobesol- 
emncholy, so to speak, and I do think 
the poor thing have got over some of it.” 
Yet even Mrs. Sandidge knew not all 
the ways adopted by Moll to scrape bits 
of silver together for her aunt Peggy, 
though she did know of some besides 
those mentioned. From the flour at times 
received instead of money she made gin- 
ger-cakes. She was never without beer, 
made of dried apples until the season of 
persimmons and honey-locusts. She cob- 
bled shoes with great skill for a woman— 
so the negro men said. She physicked, 
on a limited and extremely cheap scale, 
man and beast, haired and feathered tribes. 
She always kept a little tar in a keg sunk 
in the ground behind the kitchen, and 
retailed it to wagoners whose wheels, in- 
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coming or outgoing, needed lubricating. 
She sharpened cutlery, and put blades and 
rivets into dilapidated knife-handles. And 
she did many other things. She soon be- 
came known asa money-getter in all ways 
possible to one in her condition, and some 
that would have been thought impossible, 
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CHAPTER V. 


MEANWHILE the career of the brother 
was marked by yet more notable if not 
more various activities than that of the sis- 
ter. Before his master’s pecuniary ruin 
he had been known as rather shiftless, 
sometimes suspected of avoiding or slight- 
ing work quite within his capacities, on 
the plea of his lameness. Since then he 
had taken on a better development. At 
this juncture especially it is doubtful if 
any other negro in the State of Georgia 
ever found a greater variety of ways for 
getting the weekly sum exacted of him 
and a trifle for himself, or, as he always 
put it, for his aunt Peggy. Independent 
action, great responsibility, and a tender 
regard for the aged relative left behind 
near Owl’s Ferry brought forth powers 
which even himself had not suspected 
that he possessed. He made and mend- 
ed fences, dairies, milk-houses, wheelbar- 
rows, shoes, harness, reels, winding-blades, 
warping - bars, looms, spinning - wheels, 
children’s cradles, and these not by the 
day, but by the job, for he worked at them 
night and day. At night also he waited 
on young men, blacking their shoes, fetch- 
ing water, going upon errands, and other 
if there were other things. He abjured 
the use of tobacco, except as he could beg 
it. He usually went to bed before Moll, 
but this was rarely before midnight; and 
both were known to be by at least an hour 
the earliest risers in town, the sister al- 
ways calling the brother. 

‘“Didn’t love to sleep so much,” she 
wouldsay sometimes; ‘‘could makesome’n 
wuff some’n fer—fer Aunt Peggy. But 
Is’pose yer short leg make you tired.” 

For the first few months his operations 
were confined within the town or its close 
neighborhood, but as his powers became 
enlarged ,he circulated more and more 
widely. If his day’s work took him not 
more than three or four miles from home, 
he returned at night, and spent the wak- 
ing hours on whatever jobs he or his sis- 
ter had on hand. He was ever punctual 
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with his weekly three dollars, always slow- 
ly making up the last dollar with small 
coins, giving a grunt of thankfulness for 
being able, as he styled it, ‘‘to squeeze 
thoo.” Gradually he moved on south- 
wardly to Island Creek, Town Creek, even 
the hither bank of the Oconee. The very 
week that Mr. Sandidge started on the 
fall circuit, Virgil, now calling himself 
‘“Werg’l Sanwidge,” crossed that river 
with the view of seeking employment in 
the capital city of Milledgeville. 

‘‘Hello! Whose nigger are you ?” ask- 
ed the principal keeper of the penitentiary, 
as he walked one morning by the new- 
comer, who was working on some fence 
palings in the neighborhood of that insti- 
tution. 

“Tm Werg’l Sanwidge, marster. I 
b’long to Mis’Sanwidge, de big lawyer. 
You know o’ him, I speck.” Then he drew 
out his pass. 

‘“Oert’n’y. Know him well. Wonder 
he let niggers hire their own time that 
way. But s’pose you fitten fer nothin’ 
‘bout home. What you ast for your 
work ?”” 

““T in gen’l works by de job, marster, 
an’ dey pays me by de job.” 

“What can you do 2” 

‘‘Mos’ anything come to han’, marster, 
bofe a-makin’ an’ a-mendin’.” 

‘Why don’t you mend that short leg, 
then ?” 

“Ah,” he answered, gayly, ‘‘sech as ° 
dat beyant even white folks, let ‘lone nig- 
gers,” 

“T want a little work round and in the 
penitentiary, but these confound nigger 
workers charges too high.” 

‘‘Ain’t it dangersome, marster, bein’ 
‘bout dem white men you got penned up 
in dar? Beca’se ef it ain’t, P11 do your 
work, an’ on livin’ pay.” 

“Dangersome? Thunder! Who you 
s’pose want to hurt such a lookin’ ereeter 
as you? and them men know they couldn’t 
if they wanted to.” 

After some further parleying, Virgil 
was engaged, and his work was speedily 
acknowledged by his employer to be satis- 
factory. 

At noon on the Saturday then ensuing 
he left off, saying that as he had not re- 
ported at home in two weeks, he must do 
so now, but would be again on hand the 
next Monday morning. He reached home 
late that night, finding his sister in ex- 
pectation of him, They had a talk of 
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many hours. They seemed at times quite 
cheerful; at others, anxious. Moll set be- 
fore him a good supper, and after their 
conversation was over, let him sleep some 
hours. An hour before day, having al- 
ready gotten his breakfast, she aroused 
him. After he had eaten, she ripped the 
shuck mattress that lay on his bed, took 
out a bag some two inches in diameter and 
twenty in length, with stout cords attach- 
ed to either end, and handed it to him, 
saying: 

“You be keerful wid dat. Dey’s twen- 
ty dollars an’ quarter and seb’npens in 
dar. I got ten dollars and thrip persides, 
but maybe I better keep dat twell we see 
how dat do. Now you go. It's danjous, 
but it's wuff tryin’. Ef I wuz a man I 
could do it, an’ I hope Godamighty will 
let you do de same. Go ’long. Goob- 
by.” 

When he was gone, she sat the remain- 
der of the night, her hands alternately 
folded over her bosom or resting upon her 
knees. When it was dawn she rose and 
went to her usual work. 

Virgil’s work became so satisfactory to 
the penitentiary authorities that his first 
engagement was extended. His occupa- 
tions were so various that he was often 
thrown among or near the prisoners, some- 
times attending upon a squad that under 
an armed guard were detailed for work out- 
side the walls. In this while he had never 
mentioned even the name of his late mas- 
ter, and was never heard to address a re- 
mark to any of the convicts except when 
it seemed becoming the character of his 
and their several or joint employments. 
On one afternoon in particular he moved 
about with noticeable alacrity. It had 
been raining all day, and the night prom- 
ised to set in early and black. In spite 
of the weather he would not withdraw 
from his work, and although for hours 
and hours his clothes had been wet 
through and through, he lingered until 
the dusk, when he was called by the gate- 
keeper, who cried that he was about to 
shut up for the night. The convicts had 
been remanded to their cells some time 
ago. 

‘Comin’, marster, comin’,” he answer- 
ed, cheerily; and whistling the while, he 
walked from a remote corner, where he 
had been engaged, along the lower tier of 
cells. 

‘My! he exclaimed, when he was 
emerging, ‘‘dish here day bin like one 0’ 
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dem days we used to hear ole people tall- 
in’ bout when we wuz boys.” 

“You or your marster, one must love 
money, Virgil, not holdin’ up from work 
sech a day as this have ben.” 

“Ah, marster, when Sa’day night come 
dis nigger got to kyar home de money, 
rain or shine.” 

The promise of the coming night was 
fulfilled. The rain slackened not, and 
the darkness was intense. The town clock 
sounded eleven beats. One of the guard 
had just passed his patrol from one of the 
sentry-boxes. A few moments afterward 
a smothered cough sounded from the wall 
at a spot which he had passed, and was 
answered by one on the ground outside, 
Immediately afterward a ladder was ap- 
plied to the wall, and a man rapidly de- 
scended by it. 

“Thang God! thang God! Here, quick! 
take dis bag o’ money, an’ go for life atter 
we git down dis larther. Hoss hitch by 
de big white oak by de State-’ouse. Sis’ 
Moll waitin’ fer you all de time.” 

This was said in a loud, passionate whis- 
per. 

‘“Who goes there ?” sounded from the 
wall. 

The two men dashed away, and imme- 
diately afterward a musket shot was fired. 

‘Run, Marse Billy, run!” Then the 
negro dropped slowly to the ground. Af- 
ter a few moments the guard, attended by 
another bearing a lantern, descended by 
the ladder, and walked rapidly to where 
he lay, one shot having entered his loin, 
and another perforated the artery beneath 
his lame knee-joint. When the men 
came up he raised his head, peered with 
seeming anxiety around for a brief peri- 
od, then smiling, lay down again, and 
into his eyes came a darkness deeper than 
that upon the bosom of the night. 


— 


CHAPTER VI. 

““SoMETHIN’, I can’t but think, is the 
matter ‘ith Moll to-day, Missis Triplett,” 
said Mrs. Sandidge, as Mrs. Triplett, after 
a brief visit on the next forenoon, rose to 
leave. ‘‘Hear that mum’lin’? She’d be 
goin’ it strong exceptin’ she know you’re 
in the house. She been a-singin’, or what 
you may call it, all day, and sech wailin’s 
as she make sometimes couldn’t come 
from folks’s ner nothin’ else’s mouths, to 
my opinion, ’ithout they had somethin’ 
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on top o’ their mind. They'd skeer me 
sometimes ef I hadn’t got uset to ’em, an’ 
know they ain’t no harm in nother her 
ner them. I ast her this mornin’ ef ary 
thing troubled her, an’ she said she were 
jes sorter oneasy about her aunt Peggy. 
Poor thing! I been thinkin’, Christmas 
come, I'll git Mis’Sandidge to let ‘em both 
go an’ see their old aunt, they think so 
much of her.” 

Mrs. Triplett had hardly gone when a 
guard of the penitentiary, accompanied by 
three other men, rode up, and calling out 
Mrs. Sandidge, informed her of the death 
of Virgil, the enlargement of the convict 
White, and the fact that the latter had 
been traced as far as within a few miles 
of the town. 

‘““Dead !” exclaimed Moll, coming from 
the kitchen door, where she had heard the 
news; ‘‘Werg’l dead? Who kilt him? 
When they had repeated the story, she 
said: ‘‘ How come Werg’! tobe dar? Tole 
me he were on ’Conee River. I tole dah 
boy be keerfuler wid hisself, an’ not be 
meddlin’ wid business doan b’long to 
him. My laws! my laws!” 

She turned and was moving toward the 
kitchen, when the guard called to her: 
‘Hello, my good ‘oman, hain’t saw ary 
thing o’ your ole marster, has you ?” 

“Whut, whut you talkin’ ’bout, white 
man?” She turned and looked him full in 
the eye, her great round nostrils dilating 
and contracting. 

‘“‘T’'m a-talkin’ about your marse Billy, 
that your brer Werg’l holp to git out 0° 
the pentenchwy last night, an’ got shot 
fer doin’ of it, an’ which it mout of ben 
better, or leas’ways look more deservin’ 
like, ef it had of ben him ’stid o’ that po’ 
nigger. But, an’ which, that feller are hid 
away some’rs ’bout; because it stan’ to 
reason that ef he’d a-aimed to go furder, 
he’d ’a other not got off the hoss he rid 
twenty mile from Milledgeville, er he’d ’a 
tuck a fresh’n an’ kep’ on a-scootin’. An’ 
which it’s plain to my mind that he ain’t 
wery fur from this wery place whar we 
all air at the present. An’ which, further- 
somemore,” he said, more and more slow- 
ly, as he closely watched her face, ‘‘ I’m 
authorized to make a offer, in good silver 
money, 0’ fifty dollars to them that’s other 
a-harb’rin’ him er can p’int to the same, 
that ’Il give him up to me an’ take the 
money.” 

Folding her arms across her breast, she 
said: ‘I can’t tell dat I knows nothin’ 
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bout. Dey kill my brer, de onnles I got 
—God know he were—an’ now dey come 
atter me.” 

The officer looked at her steadily for 
some moments, she as steadily returning 
his gaze. 

“She know no more about that man 
than I do. What you want to be tor- 
mentin’ the poor thing so for?” said Mrs. 
Sandidge, reproachfully. 

“Beg your pard’n, madam,” the man 
answered, while dismounting, and order- 
ing his followers to do likewise; ‘‘I shell 
have to s’arch these primerses, but I shell 
try to do it ‘ith little trouble as I can 
help.” 

Moll turned and walked with her accus- 
tomed step to the kitchen, followed by the 
hunters. She. stared wildly at them as 
they pursued their search, but she spoke 
not a word. 

‘(He have been here,” said the leader, 
while standing by Virgil’s bed, “‘ fer these 
bedelose—don’t you feel they’re damp 
he ben a-layin ?” 

When they had searched the rest of the 
premises in vain, and were proceeding to 
the mansion, Moll turned from the door 
where she had been watching them, en- 
tered the bedroom that once had been her 
brother’s, and throwing herself upon the 
floor, said, in a low voice, her eyes seeming 
ready to burst from their sockets, ‘‘ My 
Godamighty! ef dey takes dat chile, I 
want ter go atter Werg’l.” 

Instantly she rose again and returned 
to the kitchen door. Hearing a merry 
ejaculation in an upper attic room of the 
mansion, she raised her hands, their fin- 
gers wide extended, and thus stood until 
the party descended, with their prisoner 
again in chains. 

‘*Hello! Molly put the kittle on,” said 
the guard, holding up the bag of money. 
‘Hf I'd a-knowed you so rich, I’d of know- 
ed better’n to make such a offer as jes a 
little fifty dollars.” 

She uttered a laugh, loud, prolonged, 
hideous in the extreme, and her under- 
standing, limited as it had been, was for- 
ever gone. 

The recapture of an escaped convict, 
under the law, resulted in an addition of 
two years to the term of his imprisonment. 
The case had created some sympathy, part- 
ly on account of the uniformly good con- 
duct of White before his attempted escape, 
partly from a rising opinion in his native 
county that his intention had been, as he 
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had pleaded, to take only one of the horses. 
Mrs. Sandidge was deeply affected. What 
her husband’s feelings were none knew 
precisely, as he was accustomed to keep 
his feelings and his counsel, when not ne- 
cessary to be expressed, to himself. The 
negroes had already paid him at least what 
he had appraised them at, and people said 
he ought not to complain, if he did. 

Moll’s insanity took a curious direction. 
She imagined herself a young girl whose 
chief business was that of nurse to her 
““marse Billy,” who was again an infant. 
She made a sort of doll out of old clothes, 
continually carried it in her arms, or sat 
and sang by an unfinished cradle in which 
she laid it. They could not get her out of 
the kitchen into an out-house until they 
had moved her cradle there at a time when 
she was walking with her baby in the yard. 
At that time there was no asylum for the 
insane in the State, and as she was entire- 
ly harmless, they let her do commonly 
whatever she fancied. Her physical health 
gave way rapidly, and it soon became ob- 
vious that her life was tending to a speedy 
end. 

In spite of Mr. Sandidge’s general im- 
perturbability, one thing gave him an an- 
noyance that he did not attempt to con- 
ceal, at least from his wife. I let the lat- 
ter tell of it, as it was the only bit of fun 
that excellent woman could indulge in a 
case wherein her sympathies led to the 
shedding of many a tear: 

‘An’ to think, Missis Triplett, that the 
poor thing hain’t got it intoo her head 
that me an’ Mis’Sandidge is the child’s par- 
rents, an’ whenever she see Mis’Sandidge 
she other run aw’ hide her baby, er cry an’ 
beg me to not let his pappy whip him? J 
don’t mind it, not one single grain; but 
Mis’Sandidge—werried. Why, you don’t 
know how it do werry him. Havin’ 0’ 
no childern o’ our own, he say people 71] 
laugh an’ make game of us. He even got 
so, Mis’Sandidge have, that he dodge her 
same as she dodge him. Ah, well!” she 
seriously resumed, “I do think it’s the 
pitifulest case. One poor nigger shot 
down onprepar’d, an’ the tother run mad, 
an’ all a-tryin’ to help the marster they 
raised with. As for me, I can’t but honor 
their feelin’s, an’ I mean to humor that 
poor ereeter, an’ be good to her as I can, 
while she last.” 

“Good woman,” said Triplett, when 
his wife repeated to him this conversation 
—‘‘one o’ the best an’ feelin’est in this 
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whole town. Squire Sandidge ’shamed 
o’ the bad grammars she use in her tallc 
sometimes; but she’s his equil, spite o’ her 
grammars, an’ he can’t but know it when 
he think aboutit. It are right funny, the 
idee o’ him bein’ the father o’ nothin’ but 
a rag baby.” 

Meanwhile other things were going on 
in Lincoln. The wife of the man Free- 
man, from whom the horses had been tak- 
en, by entreaties and threats at last pre- 
vailed upon her husband to make known 
the fact that the only animal intentional- 
ly taken was really the property of White, 
who had sold it conditioned upon reclama- 
tion at a certain date if not paid for, and 
that the condition had been wilfully vio- 
lated. The wretch filed his confession in 
the county court clerk’s office, and ab- 
sconded to unknown parts. The revela- 
tion shocked the community painfully; a 
petition for Executive pardon was rapid- 
ly and universally signed, and within a 
month after White’s second incarceration 
he was released. As soon as this was 
done he started for his home. On reach- 
ing the village in which he had been re- 
captured, he stopped at the residence of 
Mr. Sandidge (who was at his office) and 
asked permission of his wife to see Moll. 

“ Cert’nly, cert’nly, sir,” she answered ; 
and leading the way, she whispered: ‘‘ The 
poor thing have lost her mind, an’ run 
distracted. She’s mighty weak.” 

‘“Yes, ma’am; so I heard.” 

The invalid was lying with her face to 
the wall, her baby upon her arm. 

‘“Why, Moll,” he said, “turn over. 
Howdye? You ’ain’t forgot me, have 
you?” 

She turned herself, and looked first at 
him, then at Mrs. Sandidge, then at him 
again, as he knelt by the bed. Slowly, 
laughing, she said: ‘‘ Well, I jes do dee- 
clar! Hf I’ain’t been a-dreamin’ Marse 
Billy war a baby, an’ me a-nussin’ him! 
Aw’ sho’ ’nuff, here him, a gweat big boy! 
Dee Laws bless my soul!” 

After another moment she looked from 
him pleadingly to Mrs. Sandidge, and said: 
‘‘ Miss, please, ma’am, doan scole Marse 
Billy fer dat. He not went to do it: did 
yer, honey ?” 

But Moll did not wait for the answer. 
Laying back upon the pillow the head that 
she had raised, she immediately expired. 

Tears were in the eyes of her new mis- 
tress; her old master wept, as, years be- 
fore, at the departure of his mother. 





HERE AND THERE 
IN HE SOULE: 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS 
IL.—ALONG THE GULF. 






““WH7E have all agreed, I 
believe, to make our 
first halt at Biloxi, in Missis- 
sippi,” said Mr. Ely, as the 
train with our tourists on 
board rolled out of Mobile. 

‘* And why Biloxi?” asked 
his wife. 

‘““Ah, madame,” said Ma- 
dame de Parras, ‘‘do you not 
know it is the town nearest 
to the Beauvoir plantations ? 
Tam sure we shall all wish to pay our 
respects to President Davis.” 

‘* Biloxi,” said Major Pogue, ‘‘is a 
place which ought to be a winter re- 
sort for Northern invalids. I am in- 
terested in bringing it into notice. I 
want you to see it.” 

‘* Biloxi,” exclaimed Mr. Ely, eager- 
ly, ‘‘is the point where Iberville with 
Bienville and the Franciscan Pére 
Athanase landed and built the first fort. It must be full of traces of those old advent- 
urers. Mocquard and I intend to search them out.” 

“I want to stop at the town,” said Lola, ‘‘ to lay in a supply of preserved figs and 
of shrimps for the family. There are large canning houses there, and I expect to 
Save ten per cent. by buying wholesale.” 
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, “Mr. Ely is going to take me fishing,” 
lisped Betty, with an ecstatic gurgle. 
: Some people that my grand’mére knows 
in New Orleans have a summer cottage in 
Biloxi. They told me that they bathe and 
fish, and pienic in the pine woods. Only 
think how delicious!” shutting her eyes 
and shaking her curly head in a way 
which made Major Pogue and the old 
clergyman exchange looks of delight, 
while Mrs. Ely groaned inwardly at the 
hopeless imbecility of men. She began 
instantly to question Lola as to the prices 
of canned vegetables in New Orleans, hop- 
ing that Colonel Mocquard would hear 
how well posted the young lady was in 
the state of the market. 

Biloxi is a long scrambling village, 
built on a ledge of sand-hills between the 
bay and quiet stretches of pine woods that 
roll back over Harrison County. 

“The very place for invalids with in- 
cipient throat troubles!” Major Pogue de- 
clared, enthusiastically. ‘‘ The south wind 
blows to them straight from off the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the north wind sifts all 
the healing for them out of these pine 
forests.” 

Biloxi is but little known as yet as a 
winter health resort. Our travellers 
found an old-fashioned inn among the 
few houses that were open; a pile of gal- 
leries in tiers about a court into which 
cozy little chambers opened, each with its 
cheery fire and canopied French bed. A 
creole family had it in charge. What 
they lacked in English they made up in 
gestures and good-humor. ‘The house was 
full of consumptive and asthmatic pa- 
tients from the Southern States, with a 
few from Chicago and other points in the 
Northwest. The average American meets 
even death with good-humored sang-froid. 
These pale doomed folk made up fishing 
parties every morning, and sailed away, 
coughing and singing, to the islands which 
lay like blots of shadow in the rolling fogs 
of billowy silver that filled the bay; they 
came back, coughing, chattering, and joy- 
ous, in the evening, up out of the red sun- 
set, with enormous loads of fish, which 
they displayed in the court-yard of the 
inn, under the lamps which hung in the 
huge live-oaks, while their wives and chil- 
dren and the negroes gathered about them 
as excited as if these were the first fish 
ever haled out of that water. 

There was a delightful disorder and 
spontaneity in the whole place. At un- 
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certain hours a gray old negro went 
through the galleries shouting ‘“‘ Break- 
fast,” or ‘‘ Dinner,” or “Supper,” as if it 
had just occurred to him that somebody 
might be hungry, and everybody set out 
in search of a remote dining-room, to find 
a plentiful meal, peppery and high-flavor- 
ed, after the creole fashion. After supper 
everybody, again headed by the invalids, 
crowded into the cheery little parlor, and 
danced as merrily as if they had just 
drawn out new title-deeds to life and 
youth. 

The greasy court-yard with its clumps. 
of live-oaks stretched down to the bay, 
thrusting long fingers of piers in to clutch 
the water. On both of the curving 
shores on either side rows of large hotels. 
or restaurants faced the bay. They were 
closed now, and tenanted only by mel- 
ancholy cats, which prowled about their 
empty galleries. 

* Biloxi is a resort in summer for mon- 
strous excursion or fishing parties from 
New Orleans,” explained Major Pogue, 
as they sauntered through the deserted 
wharves and silent hotels. 

“And they drink beer occasionally,” 
suggested Mr. Ely, nodding to the vast 
heaps of empty bottles in the courts. Back 
in the village, too, which straggled through 
green lanes into the edge of the woods, 
they found millions of these stone and 
glass bottles, stuck inverted in the ground 
to make borders for flower beds in the 
gardens, or as curb-stones for the side- 
walks. Mrs. Ely was so appalled at the 
seas of beer which these endless gray and 
black lines indicated that she began to 
drop temperance tracts into the pretty 
flower-gardens and to thrust them under 
the front doors. 

““T always take a supply with me to. 
carry on the good work,” she explained, 
nervously, to Miss Pogue, who watched 
her with polite astonishment. ‘‘ And 
really the amount of liquor consumed in 
the South must be enormous! The in- 
cessant treating that even I have seen dis- 
mays me.” 

Mr. Ely, noticing the angry color on 
Lola’s cheek, hastily interposed. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes, my dear; we hear a great deal at 
home about the amount of drinking in 
the South, but we forget the cause. The 
uneventful, solitary life on farms or plan- 
tations always drives men to some kind 
of devil’s work. In the cattle-herding 
ranches of the Northwest, I’ve been told, : 
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SUMMER BREEZES IN THE SUBURBS, 


they fall into the habit of soaking in liq- 
uor, alone. Here, among a generous, hos- 
pitable people, treating has been the natu- 
ral temptation. In your own New Eng- 
land—” 


“There is very little intemperance in 


New England,” angrily interrupted Mrs. 
Ely, ‘“‘compared with—” 

“There is more than you suppose,” said 
her husband. ‘ But the New Englander, 
in his bare and stinted farm life, falls a 
victim to a temptation which rarely at- 
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tacks the Southerner. He grows morbid; 
he becomes disgusted with his wife, and 
takes another. ‘Bills’ of divorce have 
made the domestic relations of some of 
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preachers of temperance. Our young 
men, as they are brought into friction 
with the world, will find out the folly 
and vulgarity of this perpetual tippling.” 








A TYPICAL HOUSE. 


our communities almost as unsettled as 
those of Utah. He grows disgusted next 
with orthodox forms of religion; he begins 
to taste all kinds of heterodoxy, spiritual- 
ism, Buddhism, and the rest. Better tipple 
in whiskey than in free-thinking, in my 
judgment. The Southerner is better fed 
in body, and has a healthier mind. He 
may drink, but he worships sincerely in 
the faith his mother taught him, and he 
is, as a rule, a faithful and fond husband 
and father. The moral shortcomings of 
both sections arise, as I said, from precise- 
ly the same cause. The pot need not 
sneer at the kettle.” 

“You're right there, Mr. Ely!” exclaim- 
ed the Major. ‘‘ For generations our men 
had little to do; they were idle, friend- 
ly, hospitable. The rest goes without 
saying. There is much less brandy drunk 
now than before our people went to work 
—much less. You're right. Occupation, 
work, prosperity—these are the best 


Now and then a party of enthusiastic 
Georgians or Mississippians, or curious 
Northerners, visitors to the New Orleans 
Exposition, would run up to Biloxi and 
drive out through the pines to the Beau- 
voir plantations to call on the ex-Presi- 
dent of the Confederacy, from whom they 
all received a courteous welcome. Mrs. 
Ely sternly repulsed any meek hints of a 
desire to go with them from her husband 
as disloyal. 

“T have a natural curiosity, my dear,” 
he reasoned, ‘‘to meet and judge for my- 
self a historical character.” 

‘‘Have you no respect for the flag?” 
she demanded. ‘‘I never expected to 
find you, at this late day, aiding and abet- 
ting rebellion !” 

Mr. Ely, as usual, did not argue with 
his wife. The next day, however, when 
Madame de Parras and her granddaughter 
went out for a drive, the clergyman and 
Colonel Mocquard accompanied them. 
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BAY SAINT LOUIS, 


The whole party came home, excited and 
pleased, late in the evening, wearing 
bunches of white pinks on their breasts, 
which the ladies hastened to put away as 
sacred relics. They observed a significant 
silence while they ate their suppers, and 
Mrs. Ely thought it wise to ask no ques- 
tions. 

When they left Biloxi, however, taking 
the railway which follows the coast close- 
ly to New Orleans, she was the most eager 


of the party to catch sight of the plain 
wooden farm-house at Beauvoir, dimly 
seen through groves of pine. 

The coast-line nearing New Orleans is 
set with picturesque little villages—Ocean 
Springs, Moss Point, Mississippi City, Bay 
St. Louis, and Pass Christian, some of them 
the summer resorts of Louisianians since 
thelastcentury. They are all alike in fea- 
ture—airy, hospitable cottages set in the 
midst of groves of enormous live-oaks, 
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DOMESTIC 


draped with gray moss, which the wind 
incessantly sways to and fro: quiet lanes 
winding through thickets of cypress, mag- 
nolia, and palmetto trees; everywhere 
roses, thrusting themselves up to perfume 
the air, covering the houses, the trunks of 
the trees, the ground, with sudden flames 
of crimson and gold; in the background a 
rampart, dark and gloomy, of pine for- 
ests; and in front the Gulf, stretching to 
the horizon, a vast shifting plane which 
in this peculiar shadeless sunlight inces- 
santly glows with opalescent tints strange 
to Northern eyes. 

The march of improvement is at work, 
however, on these beautiful little nooks, 
building a line of canning factories and 
huge hotels from Mobile to the Missis- 
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DEFENCES. 


Mrs. Ely besought her friends to push 
on to New Orleans. ‘‘There will soon 
be nothing left distinctively Southern 
here but the weather and the foliage,” 
she complained. ‘‘ This hotel might have 
been transplanted from New York: gas, 
electric bells, cookery; and all this ash 
furniture is from Grand Rapids; the clerk 
and the landlord are Connecticut men, 
and most of the guests are Chicagoans. I 
went to-day out of that grove of magno- 
lias directly into a Sixth Avenue auction 
store, with its piles of ready-made clothes, 
gilt jewelry, cheap soap, and vases. There 
was the Jewish sales-lady with her black 
bang, bracelets, and hooked nose.‘ Did 
this store come entire from New York? 
I asked. ‘Just as you see it, ma’am. 
And me too,’ she said, with a smirk.” 
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NOTES FROM THE CREOLE QUARTER. 


“You could repeat your experience in 
every town in the South,” said the Major. 
“But when we reach New Orleans I 
promise to find you some corners which 
belonged to the France of a hundred years 
ago.” 

It was to this French quarter of New 
Orleans that Mr. Ely, when they reached 
that city, gave himself up wholly. His 
wife and Miss Pogue ‘‘did” the Exposi- 


tion thoroughly; they repaired early ey- 
ery morning to Canal Street to secure 
seats in the Prytania Street cars; they 
pricedeyery exhibit; they knew just where 
to find the cheapest sandwiches in the 
cafés, 

“Nobody,” Mrs. Ely (still bent on 
match-making) told Colonel Mocquard, 
‘had viewed the Exposition more intel- 
ligently and economically than Miss 
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Pogue.” But the Colonel, while he had 
the most vivid admiration for Lola’s gold- 
en hair and blue eyes, had no apprecia- 
tion of economy or intelligence in any 
woman. 

‘“He is a very narrow-minded man; 
he very seldom finds his way to the Kx- 
position,” Mrs. Ely complained in her 
nightly gossip to her husband; ‘‘and when 
he does come, is quite taken up with cot- 
ton-gins and steam-ploughs. And he’s a 
creole, too! Lola speaks of him as a typ- 
ical Southerner—a fire-eater and duellist, 
and full of chivalry. But he goes about 
like the rest of them in a narrow-rimmed 
hat, poking into cotton-gins and ploughs. 
I must say I’m disappointed.” 

Mrs. Ely, like the majority of Northern- 
ers at the Exposition, was perpetually in 
search of something ‘‘ typically South- 
ern.” She went to the French Market on 
Sunday morning with the mob of tour- 
ists, and fell a victim to the Jew peddlers 
who had orange-wood canes for sale man- 
ufactured of pine in New York. She 
promenaded the Boulevard Esplanade, 
looking out for Mr. Cable’s creoles, and 
regarding every old man with white hair 
and black eyes with awe as a possible 
Grandissime. She made vain pretences 
of asking her way from people whom she 
fancied were Legrees, or Madame Del- 
phines, or Texan cow-boys; but they all 
turned out to be from Duluth or Chicago. 
She had heard all her life of the wicked- 
ness of New Orleans, and she took a fear- 
ful joy in venturing into quarters which 
were said to be its worst haunts; but they 
now turned gay, decent faces to the pass- 
ing stranger. 

‘The splendor of the private hospitality 
in New Orleans overpowered the good wo- 
man. She wrote home to the Ladies’ Sew- 
ing Circle of magnificent banquets to 
which she was bidden, and of the simple, 
unpretending people whogave them. She 
described minutely some of the immense 
private houses, set in sloping lawns, with 
fountains, and groves of palm, and orange- 
trees heavy with golden fruit. The long 
galleries at the back, as in Eastern houses, 
closed around an open green court. ‘ For- 
ty chambers I counted in one,” she wrote, 

“and all filled with guests during Mardi 
Gras. And the mistress of it, who once 
counted her slaves by the thousand, a 
meek, quiet little Presbyterian body, who 
insisted on making a plaster her self for 
my rheumatic shoulder. Indeed, I wish 
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you knew these people better in the North. 
The closer you come to them, the more 
you find they are very much like our- 
selves at heart.” 

The Exposition bewildered and stunned 
her husband. After a day or two he for- 
sook it, and set out to study historic New 
Orleans, Colonel Mocquard willingly 
neglecting his business to go with him. 
When Major Pogue escorted the rest of 
the party down the river to inspect the 
jetties, the two cronies refused to go, be: 
ing impatient to hunt out the precise spot 
on the miles of levees, now crowded with 
shipping from all the world, where Bien- 
ville first sprang to the shore of the un- 
trodden wilderness from his little barken- 
tine. 

‘“‘T look upon this great city,” the cler- 
gyman said to Colonel Moequard, ‘‘as the 
outgrowth of the dogged obstinacy of that 
oneman. Was there ever so mada thing 
done as to found the capital of a great 
territory a hundred miles from a harbor, 
on a swamp lower than the water on ei- 
ther side, with a perpetual fight for life 
before it against tides, wind, and fever ?— 
and in spite of the constant opposition of 
the French government. Jam convinced, 
too, that Bienville foresaw the future im- 
portance of these possessions, or he would 
not have persisted in founding colonies 
among the jungles as high as Natchez.” 

The two enthusiasts traced from point 
to point the strange drama played by the 
old town, in which French and Spaniards 
of good blood, Irish refugees, negroes and 
Indians, were actors. Down in the lower 
part of the French quarter stood the first 
orange and fig groves planted by Governor 
Perrier. In the Faubourg de Ste. Marie 
the Jesuit fathers planted the slips of 
sugar-cane, a gift sent them by their breth- 
ren in San Domingo, together with a few 
slaves skilled in its culture. 

On the levee below the French Market 
landed the first slaves, the thousand Chil- 
dren of the Sun imported by Bienville 
into the miserable little hamlet. A few 
feet from this spot Governor Du Perrier 
burned six Natchez braves at the stake. 
Here, too, guarded by priests and Saews 
de la Charité, were brought ashore the 
pious maidens, each with her box of linen, 
sent from France by the Church to be 
wives to Bienville’s followers. Several 
of the old families of New Orleans still 
sacredly treasure relics of a revered an- 
cestress who was one of these filles de la 
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cassette. The Colonel recalled to Mr. 
Ely an old tradition, that with each im- 
portation these pious maidens grew uglier, 
until General Duclos was forced to hint 
that his men would prefer more beauty, 
even with less solid virtue. 

In the old Place d’Armes, fronting the 
Cathedral of St. Louis, Bienville gave to 
his colony a name; here the citizens met 
to revolt against their cession to Spain; 
and here they welcomed victorious Jack- 
son after the battle of Chalmette. 

They followed up the traces of Spanish 
occupation with great difficulty. But two 
decayed old buildings remained to tell of 
that stormy period. 

“Philadelphia and New Orleans have 
a more dramatic history than any towns 
on the continent,” grumbled Mr. Ely, 
‘“vet they are the most indifferent to their 
ancient landmarks.” 

Wandering through the Exposition 
buildings he found hints of every phase 
of Southern life. There was, most promi- 
nent ofall, the portly, florid business man, 
the railway magnate, iron manufacturer, 
banker, merchant, usually heavily beard- 
ed, full-voiced, keen-eyed, a trifle more 
masculine, more aggressive, more genial 
and grandiloquentin ideas and words, than 
his congener of New York or Philadelphia. 
There was the rawboned, grizzled planter 
from upper Mississippi, with his flock of 
eager boys and girls about him. ‘* Enoh- 
mously expensive trip, suh, to bring them 
all,” he told Mr. Ely, anxiously; ‘‘ but it’s 
a chance foh education I caln’t afford to 
throw away foh them, suh.” There were 
crowds of country girls with thick ivory 
skins and black eyes, more carefully chap- 
eroned, more beplumed, beflounced, and 
powdered, than their Northern sisters, but 
for the rest members of the same giggling, 
flirting, innocent flock. There was now 
and then a French overseer or an Amer- 
iean workman from some inland parish, 
speaking a patois quite unintelligible to 
Mr. Ely. But he found in the manner of 
many men of this class a deference to 
their employers, a tacit acknowledgment 
of inferior social station, quite impossible 
to the mechanic of Pennsylvania or the 
West. He did not, oddly enough, find 
this survival of the habits of the old 
régime among the negroes, except in an 
oceasional gray-haired freedman not yet 
quite sure that he was free. 

Occasionally he met one of the gentle- 
women of that same old régime, well 
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guarded by the men of her family, grace- 
ful, white-handed, with that sweet, pa- 
thetic treble in her voice also peculiar 
to Virginian women (quite different from 
the unctuous Georgian drawl). There was 
always about her, too, an air of perpet- 
ual appeal for protection, and yet some- 
thing beneath it which told you that she 
was an absolute monarch in her own 
sphere. The clergyman found a charm in 
this imperious helplessness, which touched 
him more nearly than the self-reliance of 
Mrs. Ely’s friends at home. When cne 
of these women had gone by he felt as if 
he had heard a verse of a song, sweet and 
familiar, but of which he had lost the be- 
ginning and the end. 

In the evenings the negroes arrived in 
crowds, gayly dressed, chattering a bas- 
tard French. 

There were ranchmen from Texas, Ger- 
man, Irish, and English; eow-boys; hosts 
of the wives of small planters, curious, 
intelligent, and voluble ; judges from 
South Carolina, colonels from Georgia, 
orange-growers from Florida—all unlike, 
yet alike in the uneasy air of having come 
up out of some remote place where they 
ruled into a crowd where they were insig- 
nificant. In no city in this country could 
such an exhibition have called together 
an audience as foreign or as vivid in its 
contrasts. 

The singular dual life of the Crescent 
City took yehement hold of the imagina- 
tion of the old clergyman. 

On one side of its great artery, Canal 
Street, isa powerful American city, firmly 
established, fully abreast of the trade and 
industry of the time, and clutching eager- 
ly for its share of the commerce of the 
world. It is vitalized now with an ener- 
gy which, if not pure Yankee in charac: 
ter, is very closely akin to it. 

Here are miles of wharves heaped with 
cotton and sugar; thoroughfares massive- 
ly built, through which the endless tides 
of human life ebb and flow all day; mag- 
nificent avenues stretching away out to 
the country, lined with modern hotels, 
club- houses, and huge dwellings, each 
flanked by one or two picturesque towers, 
which, on inspection, turn out to be only 
cisterns. 

There is the necessary complement of 
black shadow below these vivid high 
lights. Poverty and Vice live more out-of- 
doors in New Orleans than in Northern 
cities. There they are, barefaced, leer- 
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ing, always on the familiar pave, to be 
seen and known of allmen. Back of all 
signs of wealth and gayety, too, is the 
mud, a material, clammy horror. The 
water, a deadly enemy here, perpetually 
fought and forced back, rushes in, when- 
ever a day’s rain gives it vantage, at ev- 
evry crevice; floods the streets and clogs 
the drains. It oozes out of the ground 
wherever you step on it, drips down the 
walls of your drawing-room, stains your 
books a coffee-color, clings to you, chilly 
and damp, in your clothes and in your 
bed, turns the air you breathe into a cold 
steam, and washes your dead out of their 
graves. 

‘“This Queen of the South has soiled 
and muddy robes,” said Mr. Ely; ‘‘ but she 
is still a queen.” 

He delighted to stroll in the afternoon 
with the Colonel across Canal Street, to 
find this lusty American city vanish sud- 
denly, and to enter a quiet French pro- 
vincial town of the days of Louis XIV. 
Here was no stir, no clamor. 

‘*VoilA la vraie Nouvelle Orléans!” lisp- 
ed little Betty, as she guided him for the 
first time into the labyrinth of narrow 
streets branching off of La Rue Royale. 
It was her old home, and very beautiful 
and dear to her. Madame de Parras was 
confined to the house with rheumatism, 
and was willing to trust her to the escort 
of her reverend friend. So the old man 
and the girl, being about the same age 
(‘Sas old as the Babes in the Wood,” quoth 
Mrs. Ely), fell into the habit of strolling 
in the early morning or gathering twi- 
light through the net-work of oddly silent 
streets, so narrow that the overhanging 
eaves nearly met over the cobble-stone 
pavements. Steep roofs, sealed with earth- 
en tiles and green with moss, hooded dor- 
mer-windows peeping out of them like half- 
shut eyes, rose abruptly from the one-sto- 
ried houses. Here and there a cobbler 
sat on his bench in the street plying his 
awl and singing to himself, or a group of 
swarthy, h: alf-naked boys knelt on the 
banquette, flinging their arms about in a 
gambling game for pennies, and shrieking 
in some wild dialect, half negro and half 
French, 

Their walks usually ended on the Boule- 

vard Esplanade. Even that widethorough- 
fare fell into quiet in the afternoon as 
the long shadows of the trees lay heavily 
across it. Within the close walls they 
could catch a glimpse of the courts about 
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which the houses are built, the glitter of 
fountains shaded by orange - trees and 
broad-leaved tropical plants. Sometimes 
a jalousied window would be left open, and 
they would catch the tinkle of a guitar or 
the sound of a woman’s voice singing. 

Mr. Ely, like most Northerners, know- 
ing New Orleans only through Mr. Cable’s 
marvellous pictures, spoke of them once 
or twice to Betty. But she shook her 
head impatiently. She would not hear 
of these photographs of herself and her 
creole kinsfolk. 

“Why put us in a magazine story to 
amuse the world ?’’ she demanded. ‘You 
should read Gayarré’s books on Louisiana, 
or Picket on Alabama. They are books 
of dignity, monsieur. We have had our 
historians!” pluming herself like a little 
pigeon. 

Betty had her friends everywhere: in 
the stately old creole houses, and among 
the cobblers, and the market women, and 
the shrieking boys who played morra. 
The quaint old city was as familiar to her 
as the far-distant brisk New York town 
in which he lived to Mr. Ely. He began 
to see where the strength of the little 
girl's character lay, and why the soft, 
foolish creature had so powerful an at- 
traction for men and women of all kinds. 

“She is the most human being I ever 
knew,” he told Colonel Mocquard. ‘‘I 
suppose she knows nothing of books or 
of business, like Miss Pogue. But she 
knows men and women. She goes straight 
to the innermost nature of each with her 
wonderful instinet. These people in her 
old home she sees but once a year, yet she 
keeps every thread of their lives in her 
hands, and comes back eager to be of use. 
You should see her with some of their old 
slaves. There are some women who are 
not at all intellectual, or even capable; 
they are just well-springs of love and 
comfort in the world.” 

Colonel Mocquard bowed with a grav- 
ity which showed how sacred the subject 
was to him, and Mr. Ely, recollecting his 
former suspicions, hesitated, stammered, 
and was silent. 

That very afternoon Betty claimed his 
help on an exploring expedition. ‘I wish 
to find a negro, a woman who have be- 
long to my grand-pére—oh, a very old 
woman,” was all the explanation that she 
vouchsafed, except to state presently that 
‘“Mére Deché” was sometimes to be found 
in the French Market. 
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‘“Where does she live?” asked Mr. Ely. 

Betty glanced uneasily about her, and 
then, with a nervous laugh, answered: ‘‘If 
you would believe the negroes, nowhere. 
They insist that nobody for years has been 
able to find where she eats or sleeps. 
She just appears sometimes. But that 
is their superstition. J am not so fool- 
ish.” 

‘“No, of course not. J infer that this 
agreeable friend of yours is a Voudoo 
witch, then ?” 

Betty held his arm more tightly. 
‘“Hush-h! these negroes are so absurd 
with their horrible superstition. It is 
Pierre who worries me now. Our old 
coachman. He comes to tell me to-day 
that Mére Deché had bewitched him—you 
eall it. His food shall no longer nourish 
him. He goes to die. Oh, it is quite 
true, monsieur. His skin is gray; he is 
lean. I tell him I will go find Mére Deché, 
and compel her—com-pel her, I say—to 
take off the spell. She is a murderess!” 
with a vindictive nod. 

“But you don’t really believe—” 

“No. But Pierre does, and the effect 
is the same on him as if it were true. It 
is a mystery, monsieur. Now attend. 
Three years ago the negroes still went out 
to the shores of Lake Pontchartrain on 
certain nights. There is a flat marsh 
there, and the water oozes up in ponds, 
black, dreary. Mére Deché would be 
there, a great fire kindled beside her. 
The poor black people dance around her. 
They believe she comes from the evil one, 
and if they do not obey her they will be 
accursed. Now they do not go to the 
lake any more, and—” she shrugged her 
shoulders significantly. 

‘Poor Pierre is accursed? Well, here 
is the market. Upon my word, a witch 
would not be out of place in it.” 

Tt was late in the afternoon. The traf- 
fic for the day was over, and the crowd of 
buyers, visitors, and Jew peddlers had left 
the long market, which runs for a mile 
and a half through the French quarter. 
It was filled now only with the French 
and Spanish fish-mongers and butchers, 
and the negresses and Indian women. 

They had dropped heavy curtains of 
canvas over the sides of the market, shut- 
ting out the already fading daylight. 
Floods of muddy water poured over the 
brick pavements. Mr. Ely and his com- 
panion climbed on some planks to escape 
the deluge,and forgetting the dying Pierre, 
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watched the odd scene before them, laugh- 
ing and curious. 

It was like looking into an immense 
narrow tent filled with a yellow-tinted 
darkness. Here were groups of old fish- 
women, the size of cotton bales and the 
color of coffee, knitting and chattering in a 
shrill treble; there a dozen swarthy, black- 
browed Italians gesticulated as though 
they had discovered a murder over a case 
of green figs; on the ground squatted some 
Indian women, dumb and motionless, be- 
side bags of gumbo filé. Suddenly ashrill 
ery piped out, and the whole fraternity 
broke into wild confusion. In the far 
distance red flames flashed up from a long 
furnace, lighting the dark faces and hur- 
rying figures. Men in white paper caps 
and women with red and yellow turbans 
rushed to and from the furnace, each car- 
rying a shining pewter vessel, coming up 
suddenly out of the darkness into the red 
light, and disappearing into it again. 
Two hideous old negro women at the fur- 
nace filled the vessels from the caldron. 

‘““What does it mean?” asked Mr. Ely. 
“Tt might be a meeting of witches.” 

“Tt is only hot gumbo,” laughed Betty. 
““They take now their afternoon goiter.” 

“These Latin American people are 
incomprehensible!” exclaimed Mr. Ely. 
““They cannot eat a meal without as 
much fervor and excitement as if it were 
a political conspiracy, falling, too, into 
pictures that Rembrandt might have 
painted. Look at that hag with the red 
light streaming across her. What an eye 
for effect she must have! She has no 
color about her like the others. Don't 
you see? She is wrapped in dust-color; 
her skin is wrinkled like an elephant’s 
hide, only her wool is white. How old 
she is! She is age itself. She is one of 
the caye-women who lived here before the 
mound-builders came,and she has crept out 
of her den with the earth still about her.” 

Betty, laughing, and peering eagerly 
into the shifting crowd of faces in the 
darkness to find the woman, started, and 
held her breath. ‘That is Mére Deché,” 
she whispered. ‘‘I go to speak to her.” 

“Pardon me, no,” said a voice behind 
her, and Colonel Mocquard joined them. 
“T heard of your errand, and followed 


you. You are pale,mademoiselle. Come 
out into the fresh air.” 

‘But Pierre ?” 

“T will tall to Mére Deché. A dollar 


or two will make her lift the spell from 
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Pierre; or, better still, the sight of a po- 
liceman.” 

“Have these Voudoo women a strong 
hold on the negroes?” asked Mr. Ely, as 
they walked away. 

“Not so much as formerly, but the 
dread of them extends even yet into class- 
es where you would think it impossible 
they should be noticed at all. This Mére 
Deché, for example, is a Guinea negro 
really of great agze—she claims to be a hun- 
dred and forty. One can imagine that a 
mass of paganism and ignorance in the 
world for that time could gather any 
amount of magic and murderous spells 
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about it,” he said, jokingly, glancing aside 
at Betty's white face. ‘‘The principal vic- 
tims of the Voudoo women now are the 
field hands. The house servants begin to 
see that the old witches have designs on 
their wages, or on their mistresses’ spoons. 
Even our witcheraft in the South,” he 
added, laughing, ‘‘has taken on a commer- 
cial quality. You will find your old cave- 
woman yonder will succumb to a five-dol- 
lav bill as quickly as if she had been born 
white of American parents. Eh, made- 
moiselle ?” 

But Betty shook 
smile, 


her head without a 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


XXXVII. 


HE next morning Dan Mavering 

knocked at Boardman’s door before 
the reporter was up. This might have 
been any time before one o'clock, but it 
was really at half past nine. Boardman 
wanted to know who was there, and when 
Mavering had said it was he, Boardman 
seemed to ponder the fact awhile before 
Mavering heard him getting out of bed 
and coming barefooted to the door. He 
unlocked it, and got back into bed; then 
he called out, ‘‘Come in,” and Mavering 
pushed the door open impatiently. But 
he stood blank and silent, looking help- 
lessly at his friend. A strong glare of 
winter light came in through the naked 
sash—for Boardman apparently not only 
did not close his window-blinds, but did 
not pull down his curtains, when he went 
to bed—and shone upon his gay, shrewd 
face where he lay, showing his pop-corn 
teeth in a smile at Mavering. 

‘Prefer to stand?” he asked, by-and- 
by, after Mavering had remained stand- 
ing in silence, with no signs of proposing 
to sit down or speak. Mavering glanced 
at the only chair in the room: Boardman’s 
clothes dripped and dangled over it. 
“Throw ’em on the bed,” he said, follow- 
ing Mavering’s glance. 

“Tl take the bed myself,” said Maver- 
ing; and he sat down on the side of it, and 
was again suggestively silent. 

Boardman moved his head on the pil- 
low, as he watched Mavering’s face, with 


the agreeable sense of personal security 
which we all feel in viewing trouble from 
the outside. ‘‘ You seem balled up about 
something.” 

Mavering sighed heavily. ‘‘ Balled up ? 
It’s no word for it. Boardman, I’m done 
for. Yesterday I was the happiest fellow 
in the world, and now— Yes, it’s all 
over with me, and it’s my own fault, as 
usual. Look at that!” He jerked Board- 
man a note which he had been holding 
fast in his hand, and got up and went to 
look himself at the wide range of chim- 
ney-pots and slated roofs which Board- 
man’s dormer-window commanded. 

‘“Want me to read it ?” Boardman ask- 
ed; and Mavering nodded without glan- 
cing round. It dispersed through the air 
of Boardman’s room, as he unfolded it, a 
thin, elect perfume, like a feminine pre- 
sence, refined and strict; and Boardman 
involuntarily passed his hand over his 
rumpled hair, as if to make himself a lit- 
tle more personable before reading the 
letter, 


‘““Drar Mr. Maverine,—I enclose the 
ring you gave me the other day, and I re- 
lease you from the promise you gave with 
it. I am convinced that you wronged 
yourself in offering either without your 
whole heart, and I care too much for your 
happiness to let you persist in your sacri- 
fice. 

‘‘Tn begging that you will not uselessly 
attempt to see me, but that you will con- 
sider this note final, I know you will do 
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me the justice not to attribute an ungen- 
erous motive to me. I shall rejoice to 
hear of any good that may befall you, and 
I shall try not to envy any one through 
whom it comes. 

‘Yours sincerely, ALICE PASMER. 

*“P.S.—I say nothing of circumstances 
or of persons; I feel that any comment of 
mine upon them would be idle.” 


Mavering looked up at the sound Board- 
man made in refolding the letter. Board- 
man grinned, with sparkling eyes. ‘‘Pret- 
ty neat,” he said. : 

‘* Pretty infernally neat,” roared Maver- 
ing. 

‘“Do you suppose she means business ?” 

“Of course she means business. Why 
shouldn’t she?” 

“T don’t know. Why should she?” 

“Why, [ll tell you, Boardman. Isup- 
pose I shall have to tell you if I'm going to 
get any good out of you; but it’s a dose.” 
He came away from the window, and swept 
Boardman’s clothes off the chair prepara- 
tory to taking it. 

Boardman lifted his head nervously 
from the pillow. 

‘Oh, 'll put them on the bed, if you’re 
so punctilious!” cried Mavering. 

““T don’t mind the clothes,” said Board- 
man. ‘I thought I heard my watch 
knock on the floor in my vest pocket. 
Just take it out, will you, and see if you’ve 
stopped it ?” 

‘Oh, confound your old Waterbury! 
All the world’s stopped; why shouldn’t 
your watch stop too?” Mavering tugged 
it out of the pocket, and then shoved it 
back disdainfully. ‘‘You couldn’t stop 
that thing with anything short of a sledge- 
hammer; it’s rattling away like a mow- 
ing-machine. You know those Portland 
women—those ladies I spent the day with 
when you were down there at the regatta 
—the day I came from Campobello—Mrs. 
Frobisher and her sister?” He aggluti- 
nated one query to another till he saw a 
light of intelligence dawn in Boardman’s 
eye. ‘‘ Well, they’re at the bottom of it, 
I suppose. I was introduced to them on 
Class Day, and I ought to have shown 
them some attention there; but the mo- 
ment I saw Alice—Miss Pasmer—I forgot 
all about ’em. But they didn’t seem to 
have noticed it much, and I made it all 
right with ’em that day at Portland; and 
they came up in the fall, and I made an 
appointment with them to drive out to 
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Cambridge and show them the place. 
They were to take me up at the Art Mu- 
seum; but that was the day I met Miss 
Pasmer, and I—I forgot about those wo- 
men again.” 

Boardman was one of those who seldom 
laugh; but his grin expressed all the ma- 
licious enjoyment he felt. He said no- 
thing in the impressive silence which 
Mavering let follow at this point. 

“Oh, you think it was funny ?” cried 
Mavering. ‘I thought it was funny too; 
but Alice herself opened my eyes to what 
I'd done, and I always intended to make 
it all right with them when I got the 
chance. I supposed she wished me to.” 

Boardman grinned afresh. 

‘She told me I must; though she seem- 
ed to dislike my having been with them the 
day after she’d thrown me over. But if’— 
Mavering interrupted himself to say, as 
the grin widened on Boardman’s face—‘‘ if 
you think it was any case of vulgar jea- 
lousy, you’re very much mistaken, Board- 
man. She isn’t capable of it, and she was 
so magnanimous about it that I made up 
my mind to do all I could to retrieve my- 
self. I felt that it was my duty to her. 
Well, last night at Mrs. Jim Bellingham’s 
reception—” 

A look of professional interest replaced 
the derision in Boardman’s eyes. *‘‘ Any 
particular occasion for the reception ? 
Given in honor of anybody ?” 

“Tl contribute to your society notes 
some other time, Boardman,” said Mayer- 
ing, haughtily. ‘‘ ’m speaking toa friend, 
not an interviewer. Well, whom should 
I see after the first waltz—I’d been dan- 
cing with Alice, and we were taking a turn 
through the drawing-room, and she hang- 
ing on my arm, aud 1 knew everybody 
saw how it was, and I was feeling well 
--whom should I see but these women. 
They were in a corner by themselves, 
looking at a picture, and trying to look 
as if they were doing it voluntarily. But 
I could see at a glance that they didn’t 
know anybody; and I knew they had bet- 
ter be in the heart of the Sahara without 
acquaintances than where they were; and 
when they bowed forlornly across the 
room to me, my heart was in my mouth, I 
felt so sorry for them; and I told Alice 
who they were; and I supposed she'd want 
to rush right over to them with me—” 

‘* And did she rush ?” asked Boardman, 
filling up a pause which Mavering made 
in wiping his face. 
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“ow infernally hot you have it in 
here!” He went tothe window and threw 
it up, and then did not sit down again, 
but continued to walk back and forth as 
he talked. ‘‘She didn’t seem to know 
who they were at first, and when I made 
her understand she hung back, and said, 
‘Those showy things? and I must say I 
think she was wrong; they were dressed 
as quietly as nine-tenths of the people 
there; only they are rather large, hand- 
some women. I said I thought we ought 
to go and speak to them, they seemed 
stranded there; but she didn’t seem to see 
it; and when I persisted, she said, ‘ Well, 
you go if you think best; but take me to 
mamma,’ And I supposed it was all right; 
and I told Mrs. Pasmer I’d be back in a 
minute, and then I went off to those wo- 
men. And after I'd talked with them 
awhile I saw Mrs. Brinkley sitting with 
old Bromfield Corey in another corner, 
and I got them across and introduced 
them, after 'd explained to Mrs. Brinkley 
who they were; and they began to have a 
good time, and I—didn’t.” 

“Just so,” said Boardman. 

“T thought I hadn’t been gone any 
while at all from Alice; but the weather 
had changed by the time I had got back. 
Alice was pretty serious, and she was en- 
gaged two or three dances deep; and I 
could see her looking over the fellows’ 
shoulders, as she went round and round, 
pretty pale. I hung about till she was 
free; but then she couldn't dance with me; 
she said her head ached, and she made her 
mother take her home before supper; and I 
mooned round like my own ghost awhile, 
and then I went home. And as if that 
wasn’t enough, I could see by the looks 
of those other women—old Corey forgot 
Miss Wrayne in the supper-room, and I 
had to take her back—that I hadn’t made 
it right with them, even; they were as 
hard and smooth as glass. I’d ruined my- 
self, and ruined myself for nothing.” 

Mavering flung Boardman’s chair over, 
and seated himself on its rungs. 

““T went to bed, and waited for the next 
thing to happen. I found my thunder- 
bolt waiting for me when I woke up. I 
didn’t know what it was going to be, but 
when I felt a ring through the envelop of 
that note I knew what it was. I mind- 
read that note before I opened it.” 

‘Give it to the Society for Psychical 
Research,” suggested Boardman. ‘‘ Been 
to breakfast ?” 
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“Breakfast!” echoed Mavering. ‘‘ Well, 
now, Boardman, what use do you suppose 
T've got for breakfast under the circum- 
stances ?” 

““Well, not very much; but your story's 
made me pretty hungry. Would you 
mind turning your back, or going out and 
sitting on the top step of the stairs land- 
ing, or something, while I get up and 
dress ?” 

‘Oh, I can go, if you want to get rid of 
me,” said Mavering, with unresentful sad- 
ness. ‘‘ But Lhoped you might have some- 
thing to suggest, Boardy.” 

“Well, ’ve suggested two things, and 
you don’t like either. Why not go round 
and ask to see the old lady ?” 

‘*Mrs. Pasmer ?” 

ce Yes. ” 

“Well, I thought of that. But I didn’t 
like to mention it, for fear you'd sit on it. 
When would you go ?” 

“Well, about as quick as I could get 
there. It’s early for a call, but it’s a pe- 
culiar occasion, and it ’1l show your inter- 
est in the thing. You can’t very well let 
it cool on your hands, unless you mean to 
accept the situation.” 

‘“What-do you mean ?” demanded May- 
ering, getting up and standing over Board- 
man. ‘‘Do you think I could accept the 
situation, as you call it, and live?” 

‘“Youdid once,” said Boardman. ‘You 
couldn’t, unless you could fix it up with 
Mrs. Frobisher’s sister.” 

Mavering blushed. ‘‘It was a different 
thing altogether then. I could have bro- 
ken off then, but I tell you it would kill me 
now. [ve got in too deep. My whole 
life’s set on that girl. You can’t under- 
stand, Boardman, because you've never 
been there; but I couldn’t give her up.” 

‘All right. Better go and see the old 
lady without loss of time; or the old man, 
if you prefer.” 

Mavering sat down on the edge of the 
bed again. ‘‘ Look here, Boardman, what 
do you mean ?” 

‘*By what ?” 

“By being so confoundedly heartless. 
Did you suppose that I wanted to pay 
those women any attention last night from 
an interested motive ?” 

“Seems to have been Miss Pasmer’s im- 
pression.” 

“Well, yow’re mistaken. She had no 
such impression. She would have too 
much self-respect, too much pride, mag- 
nanimity. She would know that after 
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such a girl as she is I couldn’t think of mean is that if I can find out what the 


any other woman; the thing is simply im- 
possible.” 

““That’s the theory.” 

“Theory? It’s the practice!” 

“Certain exceptions.” 

‘““There’s no exception in my case. No, 
sir! I tell you this thing is for all time 
—for eternity. It makes me or it mars 
me, once for all. She may listen to me 
or she may not listen, but as long as she 
lives there’s no other woman alive for me.” 

“Better go and tell her so. Youre 
wasting your arguments on me.” 

“Why ?” 

‘*Because I’m convinced already. Be- 
cause people always marry their first and 
only loves. Because people never marry 
twice for love. Because I’ve never seen 
you hit before, and I know you never could 
be again. Now go and convince Miss Pas- 
mer. She'll believe you, because she'll 
know that she can never care for any one 
but you, and you naturally can’t care for 
anybody but her. It’s a perfectly clear 
case. All you’ve got to do is to set it be- 
fore her.” 

““Tf I were you, I wouldn’t try to work 
that cynical racket, Boardman,” said Mav- 
ering. He rose, but he sighed drearily, 
and regarded Boardman’s grin with lack- 
lustre absence. But he wentaway without 
saying anything more, and walked me- 
chanically toward the Cavendish. As he 
rang at the door of Mrs. Pasmer’s apart- 
ments he recalled another early visit he 
had paid there; he thought how joyful 
and exuberant he was then, and how 
crushed and desperate now. He was not 
without youthful satisfaction in the dis- 
parity of his different moods; it seemed to 
stamp him as a man of large and yaried 
experience. 
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Mrs. Pasmer was genuinely surprised to 
see Mavering, and he pursued his adyan- 
tage—if it was an adyantage—by coming 
directly to the point. He took it for 
granted that she knew all about the mat- 
ter, and he threw himself upon her mercy 
without delay. 

“Mrs. Pasmer, you must help me about 
this business with Alice,” he broke out at 
once. ‘I don’t know what to make of it; 
but I know I can explain it. Of course,” 
he added, smiling ruefully, “the two state- 
ments don’t hang together; but what I 


trouble is, I can make it all right, because 
there’s nothing wrong about it; don’t you 
see?” 

Mrs. Pasmer tried to keep the mystifica- 
tion out of her eye; but she could not 
even succeed in seeming to do so, which 
she would have liked almost as well. 

“Don’t you know what I mean ?” asked 
Dan. 

Mrs. Pasmer chanced it. ‘‘That Alice 
was a—little out of sorts last night?” she 
queried, leadingly. 

“Yes,” said Mavering, fervently. ‘And 
about her—her writing to me.” 

“Writing to you?” Mrs. Pasmer was 
going to ask, when Dan gave her the let- 
ter. 

**T don’t know whether I ought to show 
it, but I must. I must have your help, 
and I can’t, unless you understand the 
case.”” 

Mrs. Pasmer had begun to read the 
note. It explained what the girl herself 
had refused to give any satisfactory rea- 
son for—her early retirement from the 
reception, her mysterious disappearance 
into her own room on reaching home, 
and her resolute silence on the way. 
Mrs. Pasmer had known that there must 
be some trouble with Dan, and she had 
suspected that Alice was vexed with him 
on account of those women; but it was 
beyond her cheerful imagination that she 
should go to such lengths in her resent- 
ment. She could conceive of her wish- 
ing to punish him, to retaliate her suffer- 
ing on him; but to renounce him for it 
was another thing; and she did not at- 
tribute to her daughter any other motive 
than she would have felt herself. It was 
always this way with Mrs. Pasmer: she 
followed her daughter accurately up to a 
certain point; beyond that she did not 
believe the girl knew herself what she 
meant; and perhaps she was not alto- 
gether wrong. Girlhood is often a tur- 
moil of wild impulses, ignorant exalta- 
tions, mistaken ideals, which really rep- 
resent no intelligent purpose, and come 
from disordered nerves, ill-advised read- 
ing, and the erroneous perspective of in- 
experience. Mrs. Pasmer felt this, and 
she was tempted to break into a laugh 
oyer Alice’s heroics; but she preferred 
to keep a serious countenance, partly be- 
cause she did not feel the least serious- 
ly. She was instantly resolved not to 
let this letter accomplish anything more 
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than Dan’s temporary abasement, and she 
would have preferred to shorten this to 
the briefest moment possible. She liked 
him, and she was convinced that Alice 
could never do better, if half so well. 
She would now have preferred to treat 
him with familiar confidence, to tell him 
that she had no idea of Alice's writing 
him that nonsensical letter, and he was 
not to pay the least attention to it, for 
of course it meant nothing; but another 
principle of her complex nature came 
into play, and she silently folded the note 
and returned it to Dan, trembling before 
her. 

“Well?” he quavered. 

“Well,” returned Mrs. Pasmer, judi- 
cially, while she énjoyed his tremor, 
whose needlessness inwardly amused her 
—‘‘ well, of course, Alice was—” 

‘Annoyed, I know. And it was all 
my fault—or my misfortune. But I as- 
sure you, Mrs. Pasmer, that I thought I 
was doing something that would please 
her—in the highest and noblest way. 
Now don’t you know I did?” 

Mrs. Pasmer again wished to laugh, but 
in the face of Dan’s tragedy she had to 
forbear. She contented herself with say- 
ing: ‘‘Of course. But perhaps it wasn’t 
the best time for pleasing her just in that 
way.” 

‘“Tt was then or never. I can see now 
—why, I could see all the time—just how 
it might look; but I stipposed Alice 
wouldn't care for that, and if I hadn’t 
tried to make some reparation then to 
Mrs. Frobisher and her sister, I never 
could. Don’t you see?” 

‘Yes, certainly. But—” 

‘“And Alice herself told me to go and 
look after them,” interposed Mavering. 
He suppressed, a little uncandidly, the fact 
of her first reluctance. 

‘“But you know it was the first time 
you had been out together ?” 

OVER? 

“And naturally she would wish to 
have you a good deal to herself, or at 
least not seeming to run after other peo- 
ple.” 

‘“Yes, yes; I know that.” 

‘“And no one ever likes to be taken at 
their word in a thing like that.” 

“T ought to have thought of that, but 
I didn’t. I wish I had gone to you first, 
Mrs. Pasmer. Somehow it seems to me 
as if I were very young and inexperi- 
enced; I didn’t use to feel so. I wish you 
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were always on hand to advise me, Mrs. 
Pasmer.” Dan hung his head, and his 
face, usually so gay, was blotted with 
gloom. 

“Will you take my advice now ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Pasmer. 

“Indeed I will!” cried the young fel- 
low, lifting his head. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

‘*See Alice about this.” 

Dan jumped to his feet, and the sun- 
shine broke out over his face again. 
‘‘Mrs. Pasmer, I promised to take your 
advice, and [’ll do it. I will see her. But 
how? Where? Let me have your ad- 
vice on that point too.” 

They began to laugh together, and Dan 
was at once inexpressibly happy. Those 
two light natures thoroughly compre- 
hended each other. 

Mrs. Pasmer had proposed his seeing 
Alice with due seriousness, but now she 
had a longing to let herself go; she felt 
all the pleasure that other people felt in 
doing Dan Mavering a pleasure, and 
something more, because he was so per- 
fectly intelligible to her. She let herself 
go. 

“You might stay to breakfast.” 

‘Mrs. Pasmer, I will—I will do that 
too. I’m awfully hungry, and I put my- 
self in your hands.” 

‘Let me see,” said Mrs. Pasmer, thought- 
fully, ‘‘ how it can be contrived.” 

“Yes,” said Mavering, ready for a pan- 
ic. ‘“‘How? She wouldn't stand a sur- 
prise ?” 

‘No; I had thought of that.” 

‘‘No behind-a-sereen or next-room busi- 
ness ?”” 

“No,” said Mrs. Pasmer, with a light 
sigh. ‘‘ Alice is peculiar. I’m afraid she 
wouldn’t like it.” 

‘‘Tsn’t there any little ruse she would 
like ?” 

““T can’t think of any. Perhaps I’d 
better go and tell her you’re here and 
wish to see her.” 

‘Do you think you'd better?” asked 
Dan, doubtfully. ‘‘Perhaps she won’t 
come.” 

“She will come,” said Mrs. Pasmer, 
confidently. She did not say that she 
thought Alice would be curious to know 
why he had come, and that she was too 
just to condemn him unheard. 

But she was right about the main point. 
Alice came, and Dan could see with his 
own weary eyes that she had not slept 
either. 
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She stopped just inside the portiére, and 
waited for him to speak. But he could 
not, though a smile from his sense of the 
absurdity of their seriousness hovered 
about his lips. His first impulse was to 
rush upon her and catch her in his arms, 
and perhaps this might have been well, 
but the moment for it passed, and then it 
became impossible. 

“Well?” she said at last, lifting her 
head, and looking at him with impassion- 
ed solemnity. ‘‘ You wished to see me? 
I hoped you wouldn’t. It would have 
spared me something. But perhaps I had 
no right to your forbearance.” 

‘** Alice, how can you say such things 
to me?” asked the young fellow, deeply 
hurt. 

She responded to his tone. ‘I'm sorry 
if it wounds you. But I only mean what 
I say.” 

“You've a right to my forbearance, 
and not only that, but to my—my life; 
to everything that I am,” cried Dan, in a 
quiver of tenderness at the sight of her 
and the sound of her voice. ‘‘ Alice, why 
did you write me that letter? why did you 
send me back my ring ?” 

‘‘ Because,” she said, looking him seri- 
ously in the face—‘‘ because I wished you 
to be free, to be happy.” 

“Well, you’ve gone the wrong way 
about it. I can never be free from you; 
T never can be happy without you.” 

“JT did it for your good, then, which 
ought to be above your happiness. Don’t 
think I acted hastily. I thought it over 
all night long. I didn’t sleep—” 

‘Neither did I,” interposed Dan. 

“And I saw that I had no claim to you; 
that you never could be truly happy with 
me—” 

‘‘T]] take the chances,” he interrupted. 
** Alice, you don’t suppose I cared for those 
women any more than the ground under 
your feet,do you? Idon’tsuppose I should 
ever have given them a second thought if 
you hadn’t seemed to feel so badly about 
my neglecting them; and I thought you'd 
be pleased to have me try to make it up to 
them if I could.” 

“T know your motive was good—the 
noblest. Don't think that I did you in- 
justice, or that I was vexed because you 
went away with them.” 

“You sent me.” 

‘“Yes; and now I give you up to them 
altogether. It was a mistake, a crime, 
for me to think we could be anything to 
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each other when our love began with a 
wrong to some one else.” 

“With a wrong to some one else ?” 

“You neglected them on Class Day af- 
ter you saw me.” 

““Why, of course I did. 
help it?” 

A flush of pleasure came into the girl’s 
pale face; but she banished it, and contin- 
ued, gravely, ‘‘ Then at Portland you were 
with them all day.” 

“You'd given me up—you'd thrown 
me over, Alice,” he pleaded. 

‘“‘T know that; I don’t blame you. But 
you made them believe that you were very 
much interested in them.” 

“*T don’t know what I did. 
fectly desperate.” 

“Yes; it wasmy fault. Andthen when 
they came to meet you at the Museum, I 
had made you forget them; I'd made you 
wound them and insult them again. No. 
I've thought it all out, and we never could 
be happy. Don’t think that I do it from 
any resentful motive.” 

‘Alice! how could I think that? 
you!” 

‘*T have tried—prayed—to be purified 
from that, and I believe that I have been.” 

‘You never had a selfish thought.” 

‘* And I have come to see that you were 
perfectly right in what you did last night. 
At first I was wounded.” 

“Oh, did I wound you, Alice?’ he 
grieved. 

‘But afterward I could see that you 
belonged to them, and not me, and—and 
Igive youuptothem. Yes, freely, fully.” 

Alice stood there, beautiful, pathetic, 
austere, and Dan had halted in the spot 
to which he had advanced, when her eye 
forbade him to approach nearer. He did 
not mean to joke, and it was in despair 
that he cried out: ‘“‘But which, Alice? 
There are two of them.” 

““Two 2?” she repeated, vaguely. 

“Yes; Mrs. Frobisherand Miss Wrayne. 
You can’t give me up to both of them.” 

‘‘Both ?” she repeated again. She 
could not condescend to specify; it would 
be ridiculous, and as it was, she felt her 
dignity hopelessly shaken. The tears 
came into her eyes. 

“Yes. And neither of them wants 
me—they haven’t got any use for me. 
Mrs. Frobisher is married already, and 
Miss Wrayne took the trouble last night 
to let me feel that, so far as she was con- 
cerned, I hadn’t made it all right, and 
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couldn’t. I thought I had rather a cold 
parting with you, Alice, but it was quite 
tropical to what you left me to.” A faint 
smile, mingled with a blush of relenting, 
stole into her face, and he hurried on. 
‘*T don’t suppose I tried very hard to 
thaw her out. I wasn’t much interested. 
If you must give me up, you must give 
me up to some one else, for they don’t 
want me,andI don’t want them.” Alice's 
head drooped lower, and he could come 
nearer now without her seeming to know 
it. ‘But why need you give me up? 
There’s really no occasion for it, I assure 
you.” 

‘“‘T wished,” she explained, ‘‘to show 
you that I loved you for something above 
yourself and myself—far above either-—” 

She stopped, and dropped the hand 
which she had raised to fend him off; and 
he profited by the little pause she made 
to take her in his arms without seeming 
to do so. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘I don’t be- 
lieve I was formed to be loved on a very 
high plane. But I’m not too proud to be 
loved for my own sake; and I don’t think 
there’s anything above you, Alice.” 

‘‘Oh yes, there is! I don’t deserve to 
be happy, and that’s the reason why I’m 
not allowed to be happy in any noble way. 
I can't bear to give you up; you know I 
can't; but you ought to give me up—in- 
deed you ought. I have ideals, but I 
can’t live up to them. You ought to go. 
You ought to leave me.” She accented 
each little sentence by vividly pressing 
herself to his heart, and he had the wis- 
dom or the instinct to treat their reeon- 
ciliation as nothing settled, but merely 
provisional in its nature. 

‘Well, we’ll see about that. I don’t 
want to go till after breakfast, anyway; 
your mother says I may stay, and I’m 
awfully hungry. If I see anything pavr- 
ticularly base in you, perhaps I sha’n’t 
come back to lunch.” 

Dan would have liked to turn it all off 
into a joke, now that the worst was ap- 
parently over; but Alice freed herself 
from him, and held him off with her hand 
set against his breast. ‘‘ Does mamma 
know about it ?” she demanded, sternly, 

‘“Well, she knows there’s been some 
misunderstanding,” said Dan, with a laugh 
that was anxious, in view of the clouds 
possibly gathering again. 

‘“How much ?” 

“Well, I. can’t say exactly.” He 
would not say that he did not know, but 
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he felt that he could truly say that he 
could not say. 

She dropped her hand, and consented 
to be deceived. Dan caught her again to 
his breast; but he had an odd, vague sense 
of doing it carefully, of using a little of 
the caution with which one seizes the 
stem of a rose between the thorns. 

‘*T can bear to be ridiculous with you,” 
she whispered, with an implication which 
he understood. 

‘You haven’t been ridiculous, dearest,” 
he said; and his tension gave way in a 
convulsive Jaugh, which partially ex- 
pressed his feeling of restored security, 
and partly his amusement in realizing 
how the situation would have pleased Mrs. 
Pasmer if she could have known it. 

Mrs. Pasmer was seated behind her cof- 
fee biggin at the breakfast table when he 
came into the room with Alice, and she 
lifted an eye from its glass bulb long 
enough to catch his flying glance of ex- 
ultation and admonition. Then, while 
she regarded the chemical struggle in the 
bulb, with the rapt eye of a magician 
reading fate in his crystal ball, she ques- 
tioned herself how much she should know, 
and how much she should ignore. It 
was a great moment for Mrs. Pasmer, full 
of delicious choice. ‘*Do you understand 
this process, Mr. Mavering?” she said, 
glancing up at him warily for further 
instruction, 

‘‘T’ve seen it done,” said Dan, ‘‘but I 
never knew how it was managed. JI al- 
ways thought it was going to blow up, 
but it seemed to me that if you were good 
and true and yery meek, and had a con- 
science void of offence, it wouldn't.” 

“Yes, that’s what it seems to depend 
upon,” said Mrs. Pasmer, keeping her eye 
on the bulb. She dodged suddenly for- 
ward and put out the spirit-lamp. ‘Now 
have your coffee!” she cried, with a great 
air of relief. ‘‘ You must need it by this 
time,” she said, with a little low cynical 
laugh—‘‘ both of you!” 

“Did you always make coffee with a 
biggin in France, Mrs. Pasmer?” asked 
Dan; and he laughed out the last burden 
that lurked in his heart. 

Mrs. Pasmer joined him. 


? 


“No, Mr. 


Mavering. In France you don’t need a 
biggin. I set mine up when we went to 


England.” 

Alice looked darkly from one of these 
light spirits to the other, and then they 
all shrieked together, 
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They went on talking volubly from 
that,and they talked as far away from 
what they were thinking about as pos- 
sible. They talked of Kurope, and Mrs. 
Pasmer said where they would live and 
what they would do when they all got 
back there together. Dan abetted her, 
and said that they must cross in June. 
Mrs. Pasmer said that she thought June 
was a good month. He asked if it were 
not the month of the marriages too, and 
she answered that he must ask Alice about 
that. Alice blushed and laughed her 
sweet reluctant laugh, and said she did 
not know; she had never been married. 

It was silly, but it was delicious; it 
made them really one family. Deep in 
his consciousness a compunction pierced 
and teased Dan. But he said to himself 
that it was all a joke about their European 
plans, or else his people would consent to 
it if he really wished it. 
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A period of entire harmony and tender- 
ness followed the episode which seemed 
to threaten the lovers with the loss of each 
other. Mavering forbore to make Alice 
feel that in attempting a sacrifice which 
consulted only his good and ignored his 
happiness, and then failing in it so prompt- 
ly, she had played rather asilly part. Af 
ter one or two tentative jokes in that di- 
rection he found the ground unsafe, and 
with the instinct which served him in 
place of more premeditated piety he with- 
drew, and was able to treat the affair with 
something like religious awe. He was 
obliged, in fact, to steady Alice’s own faith 
in it, and to keep her from falling under 
dangerous self-condemnation in that and 
other excesses of uninstructed self-devo- 
tion. This brought no fatigue to his ro- 
bust affection, whatever it might have 
done to a heart more tried in such exer- 
cises. Love acquaints youth with many 
things in character and temperament 
which are none the less interesting be- 
cause it never explains them; and Dan 
was of such a make that its revelations of 
Alice were charming to him because they 
were novel. He had thought her a per- 
son of such serene and flawless wisdom 
that it was rather a relief to find her sub- 
ject to gusts of imprudence, to unexpected 
passions and resentments, to foibles and 
errors, like other people. Her power of 
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cold reticence, which she could employ at 
will, was something that fascinated him 
almost as much as that habit of impulsive 
concession which seemed to come neither 
from her will nor her reason. He was a 
person himself who was so eager to give 
other people pleasure that he quivered with 
impatience to see them happy through his 
words or acts; he could not bear to think 
that any one to whom he was speaking 
was not perfectly comfortable in regard 
to him; and it was for this reason perhaps 
that he admired a girl who could prescribe 
herself a line of social conduct, and follow 
it out regardless of individual pangs, who 
could act from ideals and principles, and 
not from emotions and sympathies. He 
knew that she had the emotions and sym- 
pathies, for there were times when she lav- 
ished them on him; and that she could 
seem without them was another proof of 
that depth of nature which he liked to 
imagine had first attracted him to her. 
Dan Mavering had never been able to 
snub any one in his life; it gave him a 
great respect for Alice that it seemed not 
to cost her an effort or a regret, and it 
charmed him to think that her severity 
was part of the unconscious sham which 
imposed her upon the world for a person 
of inflexible design and invariable con- 
stanecy to it. He was not long in seeing 
that she shared this illusion, if it was an 
illusion, and that perhaps the only person 
besides himself who was in the joke was 
her mother. Mrs. Pasmer and he grew 
more and more into each other’s confi- 
dence in talking Alice over, and he ad- 
mired the intrepidity of this lady, who 
was not afraid of her daughter eyen in 
the girl’s most topping moments of self- 
abasement. For his own part, these 
moods of hers never failed to cause him 
confusion and anxiety. They commonly 
intimated themselves parenthetically in 
the midst of some blissful talk they were 
having, and overcast his clear sky with 
retrospective ideals of conduct or presenti- 
mental plans for contingencies that might 
never occur. He found himself suddenly 
under condemnation for not having re- 
proved her at a given time when she 
forced him to admit she had seemed un- 
kind or cold to others; she made him 
promise that even at the risk of alienating 
her affections he would make up for her 
deficiencies of behavior in such matters 
whenever he noticed them. She now 
praised him for what he had done for 
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Mrs. Frobisher and her sister at Mrs. Bel- 
lingham’s reception; she said it was gen- 
erous, heroic. But Mavering rested satis- 
fied with his achievement in that instance, 
and did not attempt anything else of the 
kind. He did not reason from cause to 
effect in regard to it: a man’s love is such 
that while it lasts he cannot project its 
object far enough from him to judge it 
reasonable or unreasonable; but Dan’s in- 
stincts had been disciplined and his per- 
ceptions sharpened by that experience, 
Besides, in bidding him take this impar- 
tial and even admonitory course toward 
her, she stipulated that they should main- 
tain to the world a perfect harmony of 
conduct which should be an outward im- 
age of the union of their lives. She said 
that anything less than a continued self- 
sacrifice of one to the other was not wor- 
thy of the name of love, and that she 
should not be happy unless he required 
this of her. She said that they ought 
each to find out what was the most dis- 
tasteful thing which they could mutually 
require, and then do it; she asked him to 
try to think what she most hated, and let 
her do that for him; as for her, she only 
asked to ask nothing of him. 

Mavering could not worship enough 
this nobility of soul in her, and he cele- 
brated it to Boardman with the passionate 
need of imparting his rapture which a 
lover feels. Boardman acquiesced in si- 
lence, with a glance of reserved sarcasm, or 
contented himself with laconic satire of 
his friend’s general condition, and avoid- 
ed any comment that might specifically 
apply to the points Dan made. Alice al- 
lowed him to have this confidant, and did 
not demand of him a report of all he said 
to Boardman. <A. main fact of their love, 
she said, must be their utter faith in each 
other. She had her own confidante, and 
the disparity of years between her and 
Miss Cotton counted for nothing in the 
friendship which their exchange of trust 
and sympathy cemented. Miss Cotton, in 
the freshness of her sympathy and the 
ideality of her inexperience, was in fact 
younger than Alice, at whose feet, in the 
things of soul and character, she loved to 
sit. She never said to her what she be- 
lieved: that a girl of her exemplary prin- 
ciples, a nature conscious of such noble 
ideals, so superior to other girls, who in 
her place would be given up to the happi- 
ness of the moment, and indifferent to the 
sense of duty to herself and to others, was 
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sacrificed to a person of Mavering’s gay, 
bright nature and trivial conception of 
life. She did not deny his sweetness; 
that was perhaps the one saving thing 
about him; and she confessed that he sim- 
ply adored Alice; that counted for every- 
thing, and it was everything in his favor 
that he could appreciate such agirl. She 
hoped, she prayed, that Alice might never 
realize how little depth he had; that she 
might go through life and never suspect 
it. If she did so, then they might be hap- 
py together to the end, or at least Alice 
might never know she was unhappy. 

Miss Cotton never said these things in 
so many words; it is doubtful if she ever 
said them in any form of words; with her 
sensitive anxiety not to do injustice to 
any one, she took Dan’s part against 
those who viewed the engagement as she 
allowed it to appear only to her secret 
heart. She defended him the more eager- 
ly because she felt that it was for Alice’s 
sake, and that everything must be done to 
keep her from knowing how people look- 
ed at the affair, even to changing people’s 
minds. She said to all who spoke to her 
of it that of course Alice was superior to 
lim, but he was devoted to her, and he 
would grow into an equality with her. 
He was naturally very refined, she said, 
and if he was not a very serious person, 
he was amiable beyond anything. She 
alleged many little incidents of their ac- 
quaintance at Campobello in proof of her 
theory that he had an instinctive appre- 
ciation of Alice, and she was sure that no 
one could value her nobleness of character 
more than he. She had seen them a good 
deal together since their engagement, and 
it was beautiful to see his manner with 
her. They were opposites, but she count- 
eda good deal upon that very difference 
in their temperaments to draw them to 
each other. 

It was an easy matter to see Dan and 
Alice together. Their engagement came 
out in the usual way: it had been an- 
nounced to a few of their nearest friends, 
and intelligence of it soon spread from 
their own set through society generally; 
it had been published in the Sunday pa- 
pers while it was still in the tender con- 
dition of a rumor, and had been denied 
by some of their acquaintance and be- 
lieved by all. 

The Pasmer cousinship had been just 
in the performance of the duties of blood 
toward Alice since the return of her fam- 
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ily from Europe, and now did what was 
proper in the circumstances. All who 
were connected with her called upon her 
and congratulated her; they knew Dan, 
the younger of them, much better than 
they knew her; and though he had shrunk 
from the nebulous bull of social poten- 
tiality which every young man is to that 
much smaller nucleus to which definite 
betrothal reduces him, they could be per- 
fectly sincere in calling him the sweetest 
fellow that ever was, and too lovely to 
live. 

In such a matter Mr. Pasmer was nat- 
urally nothing; he could not be less than 
he was at other times, but he was not 
more; and it was Mrs. Pasmer who shared 
fully with her daughter the momentary 
interest which the engagement gave Alice 
with all her kindred. They believed, of 
course, that they recognized in it an effect 
of her skill in managing; they agreed to 
suppose that she had got Mavering for 
Alice, and to ignore the beauty and pas- 
sion of youth as factors in the case. The 
closest of the kindred, with the romantic 
delicacy of Americans in such things, ap- 
proached the question of Dan’s position 
and prospects, and heard with satisfaction 
the good accounts which Mrs, Pasmer was 
able to give of his father’s prosperity. 
There had always been more or less ap- 
prehension among them of a time when 
a family subscription would be necessary 
for Bob Pasmer, and in the relief which 
the new situation gave them some of them 
tried to remember having known Dan’s 
father in college, but it finally came to 
their guessing that they must have heard 
John Munt speak of him. 

Mrs. Pasmer had a supreme control in 
the affair. She believed with the rest—so 
deeply is this delusion seated—that she had 
made the match; but knowing herself to 
have used no dishonest magic in the pro- 
cess, she was able to enjoy it with a clean 
conscience. She grew fonder of Dan; 
they understood each other; she was his 
refuge from Alice’s ideals, and helped him 
laugh off his perplexity with them. They 
were none the less sincere because they 
were not in the least frank with each oth- 
er. She let Dan beat about the bush to 
his heart’s content, and waited for him at 
the point which she knew he was coming 
to, with an unconsciousness which he 
knew was factitious; neither of them got 
tired of this, or failed freshly to admire 
the other's strategy. 
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XL. 


It cannot be pretended that Alice was 
quite pleased with the way her friends 
took her engagement, or rather the way 
in which they spoke of Dan. It seemed 
to her that she alone, or she chiefly, ought 
to feel that sweetness and loveliness of 
which every one told her, as if she could 
not have known it. If he was sweet and 
lovely to every one, how was he different 
to her, except in degree? Ought he not 
to be different in kind? She put the case 
to Miss Cotton, whom it puzzled, while 
she assured Alice that he was different in 
kind to her, though he might not seem 
so; the very fact that he was different in 
degree proved that he was different in 
kind. This logic sufficed for the moment 
of its expression, but it did not prevent 
Alice from putting the case to Dan him- 
self. At one of those little times when 
she sat beside him alone and rearranged 
his necktie, or played with his watch 
chain, or passed a critical hand over his 
cowlick, she asked him if he did not think 
they ought to have an ideal in their en- 
gagement. "What ideal? he asked. He 
thought it was all solid ideal through and 
through. ‘‘Oh,” she said, ‘‘ be more and 
more to each other.” He said he did not 
see how that could be; if there was any- 
thing more of him, she was welcome to it, 
but he rather thought she had it all. She 
explained that she meant being less to 
others; and he asked her to explain that. 

“Well, when we're anywhere together, 
don’t you think we ought to show how 
different we are to each other from what 
we are to any one else ?” 

Dan laughed. ‘I’m afraid we do, 
Alice. I always supposed one ought to 
hide that little preference as much as pos- 
sible. You don’t want me to be dangling 
after you every moment 2” 

‘“No-o-o. But not—dangle after oth- 
ers.” 

Dan sighed a little—a little impatient- 
ly. ‘‘Do I dangle after others ?” 

‘“Of course not. But show that we're 
thoroughly united in all our tastes and 
feelings, and—like and dislike the same 
persons.” 

“JT don’t think that will be difficult,” 
said Dan. 

She was silent a moment, and then she 
said, ‘‘You don’t like to have me bring 
up such things ?” 

“Oh yes, I do. I wish to be and do 
just what you wish.” 
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“But I can see, I can understand, that 
you would sooner pass the time without 
talking of them. You like to be perfect- 
ly happy, and not to have any cares when 
—when you're with me this way ?” 

‘‘ Well, yes, I suppose I do,” said Dan, 
laughing again. ‘‘I suppose I rather do 
like to keep pleasure and duty apart. But 
there’s nothing you can wish, Alice, that 
isn't a pleasure to me.” 

“Tm very different,” said the girl. grill 
ean’t be at peace unless I know that I 
have a right to be so. But now, after 
this, 'm going to do your way. If it’s 
your way, itll be the right way—for me.” 
She looked sublimely resolved, with a 
grand lift of the eyes, and Dan caught her 
to him in a rapture, breaking into laugh- 
ter. 

“Oh, don’t! Mine’s a bad way—the 
worst kind of a way,” he cried. 

‘It makes everybody like you, and 
mine makes nobody like me.” 

“Tt makes me like you, and that’s quite 
enough. Idon’t want other people to like 
you!” 

“Yes, that’s what I mean!” cried Alice; 
and now she flung herself on his neck, 
and the tears came. ‘‘ Do you suppose it 
can be very pleasant to have everybody 
talking of you as if everybody loved you 
as much—as much as Ido?” She clutched 
him tighter and sobbed. 

“Oh, Alice! Alice! Alice! Nobody 
could ever be what you are to me!” He 
soothed and comforted her with endear- 
ing words and touches; but before he 
could have believed her half consoled she 
pulled away from him, and asked, with 
shining eyes, ‘‘Do you think Mr. Board- 
man is a good influence in your life ?” 

‘Boardman |” cried Mavering, in aston- 
ishment. ‘Why, I thought you liked 
Boardman ?” 

“T do; and I respect him very much. 
But that isn’t the question. Don't you 
think we ought to ask ourselyes how oth- 
ers influence us ?” 

“Well, I don’t see much of Boardy 
nowadays; but I like to drop down and 
touch earth in Boardy once in a while— 
I’m in the airso much. Board has more 
common-sense, more solid chunk-wisdom, 
than anybody Iknow. He’s kept me from 
making a fool of myself more times—” 

“Wasn't he with you that day with 
—with those women in Portland 2” 

Dan winced a little, and then laughed. 
“No, he wasn't. That was the trouble. 
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Boardman was off on the press boat. I 
thought I told you. But if you object 
to Boardman—” 

‘T don’t. You mustn’t think I ob- 
ject to people when I ask you about 
them. All that I wished was that you 
should think yourself what sort of influ- 
ence he was. J think he’s a very good 
influence.” 

‘‘ He's a splendid fellow, Boardman is, 
Alice!” cried Dan. ‘‘ You ought to have 
seen how he fought his way through col- 
lege on such a little money, and never 
skulked or fel mean. He wasn’t appre- 
ciated for it; the men don't notice these 
things much; but he didn’t want to have 
it noticed; always acted as if it was nei- 
ther here nor there; and now I guess he 
sends out home whatever he has left after 
keeping soul and body together every 
week.” 

He spoke, perhaps, with too great an 
effect of relief. Alice listened, as it seem- 
ed, to his tone rather than his words, and 
said, absently: 

“Yes, that’s grand. But I don’t want 
you to act as if you were afraid of me in 
such things.” 

‘Afraid ?” Dan echoed. 

““T don’t mean actually afraid, but as 
if you thought I couldn’t be reasonable; 
as if you supposed I didn’t expect you to 
make mistakes or to be imperfect.” 

‘“Yes, I know you’re very reasonable, 
and youre more patient with me than I 
deserve; I know all that, and it’s only my 
wish to come up to your standard, I sup- 
pose, that gives me that apprehensive ap- 
pearance.” 

“That was what vexed me with you 
there at Campobello, when you—asked 
me—” 

‘Yes, I know.” 

“You ought to have understood me 
better. You ought to know now that I 
don’t wish you to do anything on my ac- 
count, but because it’s something we owe 
to others.” 

‘Oh, excuse me! I’d much rather do it 
for you,” cried Dan; but Alice looked so 
grave, so hurt, that he hastened on: ‘‘How 
in the world does it concern others wheth- 
er we are devoted or not, whether we’re 
harmonious and two-souls-with-but-a-sin- 
gle-thought, and all that?” He could not 
help being light about it. 

‘How?’ Alice repeated. ‘Won't it 
give them an idea of what—what—of how 
much—how truly—if we care for each 
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other—how people ought to care? We 
don’t do it for ourselyes. That would be 
selfish and disgusting. We do it because 
it’s something that we owe to the idea of 
being engaged—of having devoted our 
lives to each other, and would show— 
would teach—” 

‘“Oh yes! I know what you mean,” 
said Dan, and he gave way in a sputtering 
laugh. ‘But they wouldn’t understand. 
They’d only think we were spoons on each 
other; and if they noticed that I cooled 
off toward people I'd liked, and warmed 
up toward those you liked, they’d say you 
made me.” 

“Should you care?” asked Alice, sub- 
limely, withdrawing a little from his arm. 

“Oh no! only on your account,” he 
answered, checking his laugh. 

‘“You needn’t on my account,” she re- 
turned. ‘‘If we sacrifice some little pref- 
erences to each other, isn’t that right? I 
shall be glad to sacrifice all of mine to 
you. Isn’t our—marriage to be full of 
such sacrifices? I expect to give up ey- 
erything to you.” She looked at him 
with a sad severity. 

He began to laugh again. ‘‘Oh no, 
Alice! Don’t do that! I couldn’t stand 
it. I want some little chance at the re- 
nunciations myself.” 

She withdrew still further from his side, 
and said, with a cold anger, “‘ It’s that de- 
testable Mrs. Brinkley.” 

‘‘Mrs. Brinkley!” shouted Dan. 

“Yes; with her pessimism. I have 
heard hertalk. Sheinfluencesyou. No- 
thing is sacred to her. It was she who took 
up with those army women that night.” 

“Well, Alice, I must say you can give 
things as ugly names as the next one. I 
haven’t seen Mrs. Brinkley the whole win- 
ter, except in your company. But she 
has more sense than all the other women 
I know.” 

‘*Oh, thank you!” 

‘““You know I don’t mean you,” he 
pushed on. ‘‘And she isn’t a pessimist. 
She’s very kind-hearted, and that night 
she was very polite and good to those army 
women, as you call them, when you had 
refused to say a word or do anything for 
them.” 

‘““T knew it had been rankling in your 
mind all along,” said the girl. “I ex- 
pected it to come out sooner or later, Aud 
you talk about renunciation! You never 
forget nor forgive the slightest thing. 
But I don’t ask your forgiveness.” 
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‘* Alice!” 

“No. You areas hard asiron. You 
have that pleasant outside manner that 
makes people think you’re very gentle 
and yielding, but all the time you're like 
adamant. I would rather die than ask 
your forgiveness for anything, and you'd 
rather let me than give it.” 

‘Well, then, I ask your forgiveness, 
Alice, and I’m sure you won’t let me die 
without it.” 

They regarded each other a moment. 
Then the tenderness gushed up in their 
hearts, a passionate tide, and swept them 
into each other’s arms. 

‘*Oh, Dan,” she cried, ‘‘ how sweet you 
are! how good! how lovely! Oh, how 
wonderful it is! I wanted to hate you, 
but I couldn’t. I couldn’t do anything 
but love you. Yes, now I understand 
what love is, and how it can do every- 
thing, and last forever.” 


XLI. 


Mayering came to lunch the next day, 
and had a word with Mrs. Pasmer before 
Alicecamein. Mr. Pasmer usually lunch- 
ed at the club. 

‘We don’t see much of Mrs. Saints- 
bury nowadays,” he suggested. 

“No; it’s a great way to Cambridge,” 
said Mrs. Pasmer, stifling, in a little sigh 
of apparent regret for the separation, the 
curiosity she felt as to Dan’s motive in 
mentioning Mrs. Saintsbury. She was 
very patient with him when he went on. 

“Ves, it7sagreat way. Andastrange 
thing about it is that when you're living 
here it’s a good deal farther from Boston 
to Cambridge than it is from Cambridge 
to Boston.” 

‘“Ves,” said Mrs. Pasmer; ‘‘every one 
notices that.” 

Dan sat absently silent for a time before 
he said, ‘‘ Yes, I guess I must go out and 
see Mrs. Saintsbury.” 

“Yes, you ought. She’s very fond of 
you. You and Alice ought both to go.” 

‘Does Mrs. Saintsbury like me ?” asked 
Dan. ‘‘ Well, she’s awfully nice. Don't 
you think she’s awfully fond of formulat- 
ing people ?” 

“Oh, everybody in Cambridge does 
that. They don’t gossip; they merely 
accumulate materials for the formulation 
of character.” 

“And they ‘get there just the same 
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cried Dan. ‘‘ Mrs. Saintsbury used to think 
she had got me down pretty fine,” he sug- 
gested. 

‘Ves? said Mrs. Pasmer, with an in- 
difference which they both knew she did 
not feel. 

‘“Yes. She used to accuse me of pre- 
ferring to tack, even in a fair wind.” 

He looked inquiringly at Mrs. Pasmer; 
and she said, ‘‘ How ridiculous!” 

“Yes, it was. Well, I suppose I am 
rather circuitous about some things.” 

“Oh, not at all!” 

‘And I suppose I’m rather a trial to 
Alice in that way.” 

He looked at Mrs. Pasmer again, and 
she said: ‘‘I don’t believe you are, in the 
least. You can't tell what is trying to a 
girl.” 

“No,” said Dan, pensively, ‘I can’t.” 
Mrs. Pasmer tried to render the interest 
in her face less vivid. ‘‘ Tecan’t tell where 
she’s going to bring up. ‘Tall about tack- 
ang!” 

‘‘Do you mean the abstract girl, or Al- 
ice ?” 

‘Oh, the abstract girl,” said Dan, and 
they laughed together. ‘‘ You think Alice 
is very straightforward, don’t you ?” 

“Very,” said Mrs. Pasmer, looking down 
with a smile—“ for a girl.” 

‘Ves, that’s what I mean. And don’t 
you think the most circuitous kind of fel- 
low would be pretty direct compared with 
the straightforwardest kind of girl?” 

There was a rueful defeat and bewilder- 
ment in Dan’s face that made Mrs. Pasmer 
laugh. ‘‘ What has she been doing now ?” 
she asked. 

‘“Mrs. Pasmer,” said Dan, ‘‘ you and I 
are the only frank and open people I know. 
Well, she began to talk last night about 
influence—the influence of other people 
on us; and she killed off nearly all the 
people I like before I knew what she was 
up to, and she finished with Mrs. Brinkley. 
Tm glad she didn’t happen to think of 
you, Mrs. Pasmer, or I shouldn’t be asso- 
ciating with you at the present moment.” 
This idea seemed to give Mrs. Pasmer in- 
expressible pleasure. Dan went on: ‘‘Do 
you quite see the connection between our 
being entirely devoted to each other and 
my dropping Mrs. Brinkley ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘ Al- 
ice doesn’t like satirical people.” 

“Well, of coursenot. But Mrs. Brink- 
ley is such an admirer of hers.” 

‘“‘T dare say she tells you so.” 
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‘Oh, but she zs /” 

“T don’t deny it,” said Mrs. Pasmer. 
‘But if Alice feels something inimical— 
antipatico—in her atmosphere, it’s no use 
talking.” 

‘Oh no, it’s no use talking, and I don’t 
know that I want to talk.” After a pause, 
Mavering asked, ‘‘ Mrs. Pasmer, don’t you 
think that where two people are going to 
be entirely devoted to each other, and self- 
sacrificing to each other, they ought to 
divide, and one do all the devotion, and 
the other all the self-sacrifice ?” 

Mrs. Pasmer was amused by the droll 
look in Dan’s eyes. ‘‘I think they ought 
to be willing to share evenly,” she said. 

‘“Yes; that’s what I say—share and 
share alike. I’m not selfish about those 
little things.” He blew off a long sigh- 
ing breath. ‘‘ Mrs. Pasmer, don’t you 
think we ought to have an ideal of con- 
duct?” 

Mrs. Pasmer abandoned herself to laugh- 
ter. ‘‘Oh, Dan! Dan! You will be the 
death of me.” 

‘We will die together, then, Mrs. Pas- 
mer. Alice will kill me.” He regarded. 
her with a sad sympathy in his eye as she 
laughed and laughed with delicious intel- 
ligence of the case. The intelligence was 
perfect, from their point of view; but 
whether it fathomed the girl’s whole in- 
tention or aspiration’ is another matter. 
Perhaps this was not very clear to herself. 
Atany rate, Mavering did not goany more 
to see Mrs. Brinkley, whose house he had 
liked to drop into. Alice went several 
times, to show, she said, that she had no 
feeling in the matter; and Mrs. Brinkley, 
when she met Dan, forbore to embarrass 
him with questions orreproaches; she only 
praised Alice to him. 

There were not many other influences 
that Alice cut him off from; she even ex- 
posed him to some influences that might 
have been thought deleterious. She made 
him go and call alone upon certain young 
ladies whom she specified, and she praised 
several others to him, though she did not 
praise them for the same things that he 
did. One of them was a girl to whom 
Alice had taken a great fancy, such as 
often buds into a romantic passion be- 
tween women; she was very gentle and 
mild, and she had none of that strength 
of will which she admired in Alice. One 
night there was a sleighing party to a ho- 
tel in the suburbs, where they had dancing 
and then supper. After the supper they 
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danced “Little Sally Waters” for a finale, 
instead of the Virginia Reel, and Alice 
would not go on the floor with Dan; she 
said she disliked that dance; but she told 
him to dance with Miss Langham. It be- 
came a gale of fun, and in the height of 
it Dan slipped and fell with his partner, 
They laughed it off, with the rest, but af- 
ter awhile the girl began to cry; she had 
received a painful bruise. All the way 
home, while the others laughed and sang 
and chattered, Dan was troubled about this 
poor girl; his anxiety became a joke with 
the whole sleighful of people. 

When he parted with Alice at her door, 
he said, ‘‘T’m afraid I hurt Miss Langham ; 
I feel awfully about it.” 

“Yes; there’s no doubt of that. 
night!” 

She left him to go off to his lodging, 
hot and tingling with indignation at her 
injustice. But kindlier thoughts came to 
him before he slept, and he fell asleep 
with a smile of tenderness for her on his 
lips. He could see how he was wrong to 
go out with any one else when Alice said 
she disliked the dance; he ought not to 
have taken advantage of her generosity 
in appointing him a partner; it was try- 
ing for her to see him make that ludicrous 
tumble, of course; and perhaps he had 
overdone the attentive sympathy on the 
way home. It flattered him that she could 
not help showing her jealousy; that is 
flattering, at first; and Dan was able to 
go and confess all but this to Alice. She 
received his submission magnanimously, 
and said that she was glad it had happen- 
ed, because his saying this showed that 
now they understood each other perfectly. 
Then she fixed her eyes on his, and said, 
‘‘T’ve just been round to see Lilly, and 
she’s as well as ever; it was only a ner- 
vous shock.” 

Whether Mavering was really indif- 
ferent to Miss Langham’s condition, or 
whether the education of his perceptions 
had gone so far that he consciously ig- 
nored her, he answered, ‘‘ That was splen- 
did of you, Alice.” 

‘“No,” she said; ‘‘it’s you that are 
splendid; and you always are. Oh, I 
wonder if I can ever be worthy of you!” 

Their mutual forgiveness was. very sweet 
to them, and they went on praising each 
other. Alice suddenly broke away from 
this weakening exchange of worship, and 
said, with that air of coming to business 

which he had learned to recognize and 


Good- 
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dread a little, ‘Dan, don’t you think I 
ought to write to your mother ?” 

“Write to my mother? Why, you 
have written to her. You wrote as soon 
as you got back, and she answered you.” 

“Yes; but write regularly ?- Show that 
I think of her all the time? When I 
really think I’m going to take you from 
her, I seem so cruel and heartless!” 

“Oh, I don’t look at it in that light, 
Alice.” 

“Don't joke! And when I think that 
we're going away to leave her, for several 
years, perhaps, as soon as we’re married, 
I can’t make it seem right. I know how 
she depends upon your being near her, 
and seeing her every now and then; and 
to go off to Europe for years, perhaps— 
Of course you can be of use to your fa- 
ther there; but do you think it’s right 
toward your mother? I want you to 
think.” 

Dan thought, but his thinking was 
mainly to the effect that he did not know 
what she was driving at. Had she got 
any inkling of that plan of his mother’s 
for them to come and stay a year or two 
at the Falls after their marriage? He al- 
ways expected to be able to reconcile that 
plan with the Pasmer plan of going at 
once; to his optimism the two were not 
really incompatible; but he did not wish 
them prematurely confronted in Alice’s 
mind. Was this her way of letting him 
know that she knew what his mother 
wished, and that she was willing to make 
the sacrifice? Or was it just some vague 
longing to please him by a show of afleec- 
tion toward his family, an unmeditated 
impulse of reparation? He had an im- 
pulse’ himself to be frank with Alice, to 
take her at her word, and to allow that he 
did not like the notion of going abroad. 
This was Dan’s notion of being frank; he 
could still reserve the fact that he had 
given his mother a tacit promise to bring 
Alice home to live, but he postponed eyen 
this. He said: ‘Oh, I guess that *11 be 
all right, Alice. At any rate, there’s no 
need to think about it yet awhile. That 
can be arranged.” 

‘* Ves,” said Alice; ‘‘but don’t you think 
I'd better get into the habit of writing 
regularly to your mother now, so that 
there needn't be any break when we go 
abroad ?” He could see now that she had 
no idea of giving that plan up, and he was 
glad that he had not said anything. “TI 
think,” she continued, ‘‘ that I shall write 
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to her once a week, and give her a full 
account of our life from day to day; it “Il 
be more like a diary; and then, when we 
get over there, I can keep it up without 
any effort, and she won't feel so much 
that you’ve gone.” 

She seemed to refer the plan to him, and 
he said it was capital. In fact, he did like 
the notion of a diary; that sort of his- 
torical view would involve less danger of 
precipitating a discussion of the two 
schemes of life for the future. ‘‘It’s aw- 
fully kind of you, Alice, to propose such 
a thing, and you mustn’t make it a bur- 
den. Any sort of little sketchy record 
will do; mother can read between the 
lines, you know.” 

“Tt won't be a burden,” said the girl, 
tenderly. ‘‘I shall seem to be doing it 
for your mother, but I know I shall be 
doing it for you. Ido everything for you. 
Do you think it’s right ?” 

‘*Oh, it must be,” said Dan, laughing. 
‘“Tt’s so pleasant.” 

“Oh,” said the girl, gloomily; ‘ that’s 
what makes me doubt it.” 


XLII. 


Eunice Mavering acknowledged Alice’s 
first letter. She said that her mother read 
it aloud to them all, and had been delight- 
ed with the good account she gave of 
Dan, and fascinated with all the story of 
their daily doings and sayings. She wish- 
ed Eunice to tell Alice how fully she ap- 
preciated her thoughtfulness of a sick old 
woman, and that she was going to write 
herself and thank her. But Eunice add- 
ed that Alice must not be surprised if her 
mother was not very prompt in this, and 
she sent messages from all the family, 
affectionate for Alice, and polite for her 
father and mother. 

Alice showed Dan the letter, and he 
seemed to find nothing noticeable in it. 
“She says your mother will write later,” 
Alice suggested. 

“Yes. You ought to feel very much 
complimented by that. Mother’s auto- 
graphs are pretty uncommon,” he said, 
smiling. 

‘“Why, doesn’t she write? 
Does it tire her?” asked Alice. 

“Oh yes, she can write, but she hates 
to. She gets Eunice or Minnie to write 
usually.” 

“Dan,” cried Alice, intensely, ‘why 
didn’t you tell me ?” 


Can’t she ? 
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“Why, I thought you knew it,” he ex- 
plained, easily. ‘‘She likes to read, and 
likes to talk, but it bores her to write. I 
don’t suppose I get more than two or three 
pencil scratches from her in the course of 


a year. She makes the girls write. But 
you needn’t mind her not writing. You 


may be sure she’s glad of your letters.” 

‘‘Tt makes me seem very presumptuous 
to be writing to her when there’s no 
chance of her answering,” Alice grieved. 
‘““Tt’s as if I had passed over your sisters’ 
heads. LIought to have written to them.” 

‘Oh, well, you can do that now,” said 
Dan, soothingly. 

“No. No,I can’t doit now. It would 
be ridiculous.” She was silent, and pre- 
sently she asked, ‘‘Is there anything else 
about your mother that I ought to 
know?” She looked at him with a sort 
of impending discipline in her eyes which 
he had learned to dread; it meant such a 
long course of things, such a very great 
variety of atonement and expiation for 
him, that he could not bring himself to 
confront it steadily. 

His heart gave a feeble leap; he would 
have gladly told her all that was in it, and 
he meant to do so at the right time, but 
this did not seem the moment. ‘‘I can’t 
say that there is,” he answered, coldly. 

In that need of consecrating her happi- 
ness which Alice felt she went a great deal 
to church in those days. Sometimes she 
felt the need almost of defence against 
her happiness, and a vague apprehension 
mixed with it. Could it be right to let it 
claim her whole being, as it seemed to do? 
That was the question which she once 
asked Dan, and it made him laugh, and 
catch her to him in a rapture that served 
for the time, and then left her to more 
morbid doubts. Evidently he could not 
follow her in them; he could not even 
imagine them; and while he was with her 
they seemed to have no verity or value. 
But she talked them over very hypothet- 
ically and impersonally with Miss Cotton, 
in whose sympathy they resumed all their 
import, and gained something more. In 
the idealization which the girl underwent 
in this atmosphere all her thoughts and 
purposes had a significance which she 
would not of herself, perhaps, have attach- 
ed to them. They discussed them and 
analyzed them with a satisfaction in the 
result which could not be represented 
without an effect of caricature. They 
measured Alice’s romance together, and 
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evolved from it a sublimation of respon- 
sibility, of duty, of devotion, which Alice 
found it impossible to submit to Dan 
when he came with his simple-hearted, 
single-minded purpose of getting Mrs. Pas- 
mer out of the room, and sitting down 
with his arm around Alice’s waist. When 
he had accomplished this it seemed suffi- 
cient in itself, and she had to think, to 
struggle to recall things beyond it, above 
it. He could not be made to see at such 
times how their lives could be more in 
unison than they were. When she pro- 
posed doing something for him which he 
knew was disagreeable to her, he would 
not let her; and when she hinted at any- 
thing she wished him to do for her because 
she knew it was disagreeable to him, he 
consented so promptly, so joyously, that 
she perceived he could not have given the 
least thought to it. 

She felt every day that they were alien 
in their tastes and aims; their pleasures 
were not the same, and though it was 
sweet, though it was charming, to have 
him give up so willingly all his prefer- 
ences, she felt, without knowing that the 
time must come when this could not be 
so, that it was all wroug. 

‘“But these very differences, these an- 
tagonisms, if you wish to call them so,” 
suggested Miss Cotton, in talking Alice’s 
misgivings over with her, ‘‘aren’t they 
just what will draw you together more 
and more? Isn’tit what attracted you to 
each other? The very fact that you are 
such perfect counterparts—” 

‘‘Ves,” the girl assented, ‘‘that’s what 
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we're taught to believe.” She meant by 
the novels, to which we all trust our in- 
struction in such matters, and her doubt 
doubly rankled after she had put it to 
silence. 

She kept on writing to Dan’s mother, 
though more and more perfunctorily ; and 
now Eunice and now Minnie Mavering ac- 
knowledged her letters. She knew that 
they must think she was silly, but having 
entered by Dan’s connivance upon her 
folly, she was too proud to abandon it. 

At last, after she had ceased to expect 
it, came a letter from his mother, not a 
brief note, but a letter which the invalid 
had evidently tasked herself to make long 
and full, in recognition of Alice’s kind- 
ness in writing to herso much. The girl 
opened it, and after a verifying glance at 
the signature, began to read it with a 
thrill of tender triumph, and the fond 
prevision of the greater pleasure of read- 
ing it again with Dan. 

But after reading it once through, she 
did not wait for him before reading it 
again and again. She did this with be- 
wilderment, intershot with flashes of con- 
viction, and then doubts of this conviction. 
When she could misunderstand no longer, 
she rose quietly and folded the letter, and 
put it carefully back into its envelop and 
into her writing-desk, where she sat down 
and wrote, in her clearest and firmest 
hand, this note to Mavering: 


‘*T wish to see you immediately. 
‘ALICE PASMER.” 
[vo BE CONTINUED. | 


NURSE CRUMPET TELLS THE STORY. 
BY AMELIE RIVES. 


Time.—A bitter January night in the year of Grace 1669. tle ; i 

Scene-—Sunderidge Castle—The great hall—A monstrous fire burning in the big fireplace—Nurse 
Crumpet discovered seated on a settle—At her either knee lean the little Lady Dorothy and her 
brother, the young Earl of Sunderidge, Lord Humphrey Lennox. 


Nurse COrwmpet.— Nay, now, Lady 
Dorothy, why wilt thou be at the pains 
o’ such a clamoring? Sure thou hast 
heard that old tale o’er a hundred times; 
and thou too, my lord? Fie, then! 
Wouldst seek to flatter thy old nurse 
with this seeming eagerness? Go to! I 
say thou canst not in truth want to hear 
me drone o’er that ancient narrative. 
Well, then, an I must, I must. Soft! 
Hold my fan betwixt thy dainty cheeks 


and the blaze, sweetheart, lest the fire- 
fiend witch thy roses into very poppy 
flowers. And thou, my lord, come closer 
to my side, lest the draught from the bay- 
window smite thee that thou howlest o’ 
th’ morrow with a cricki’ thy neck. Well, 
well, be patient. All in time, in time. 
Soft, now! Ye both mind that I was 
but a little lass when thy grandmother, 
the Lady Elizabeth Lennox, did take me 
to train as her maid-in-waiting. I was 
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just turned sixteen that Martlemas, and 
not a fair-sized wench for my years el- 
ther. Would ye believe? I could set my 
two thumbs together at my backbone in 
those days and my ring-fingers would all 
but kiss too. 

Lord Humphrey.—Ha! ha! Nurse, 
thy fingers would be but ill satisfied lov- 
ers under those conditions nowadays. Eh, 

- Dolly? 

Lady Dorothy.—Hold thy tongue for 
an unmannerly lad, Humphrey. Do not 
thou heed him, nurse, but go on with thy 
story. 

Nurse Crumpet.—For all thy laughter, 
my lord, I’d a waist my garter would bind 
in those days, and was as light on my 
toes as those flames that dance i’ th’ chim- 
ney. Lord! Lord! how well I mind me 
o’ th’ first time that e’er I clapt eyes on 
Jock Crumpet! I was speeding home 
with a jug o’ water from the spring, and 
what with his staring as he stood at th’ 
road-side to let me pass, and what with a 
root i’ th’ way, I all but lost my footing. 
Yet did I swing round alone, holding fast 
my jug, and ne’er one blessed drop o’ wa- 
ter spilled I, for all my tripping. ‘‘ By’r 
lay’kin !” quoth he, “‘thouwrt as light 
on thy feet as a May wind, and as I live 
I will dance the Barley Break with thee 
this harvesting or I will dance with none!” 
And i’ faith ’a was as good as his word, 
for by hook or by crook, and much schem- 
ing and planning, and bringing o’ gew- 
gaws to my mother, and a present o’ a 
fine yearling to my father, that harvest- 
ing did I dance the Barley Break with 
Jock Crumpet. And ’a was ’a feather- 
man in around reel, 

Well, ’twas the year o’ my meeting 
with Jock, thou mind’st. (And a cold 
winter that was—Christ save us! There 
be ne’er such winters nowadays. This 
night is as a summer noon i’ th’ compari- 
son.) ‘Twas the year o’ my first meet- 
ing with Jock, and my lady your grand- 
mother sent for me to the castle, to be her 
waiting-maid. Lord! ’twas a troublous 
time! What with joy at my good for- 
tune, and sorrow at quitting my mother, 
I was fain to smile with one corner o’ my 
mouth and look grievously with the other, 
like a zany at a village fair. And Jock, 
he would not that I went, for that he 
could not see me, or consort wi’ me so of- 
ten: Jock was aye honey-combed wi’ th’ 
thing ye call ‘“‘sentiment.” ’A would 
grin on a flower I had wov’n in my locks 
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by th’ hour together. And ’tis my belief 
’a could ’a spun him a warm doublet out 
o’ the odds and ends o’ ribbon and what 
not he had filehed from me when my eyes 
were elsewhere. And Jock—but ’tis nei- 
ther here nor there o’ Jock. In those 
days thy grandmother had only one child, 
a little lass, the Lady Patience. And 
ne’er was man or maid worse named; for 
to call such a flibbertigibbet ‘‘ Patience” 
were as though one should name a frisk- 
some colt ‘‘Slumber,” or christen a spring 
brook ‘‘ Quiet.” Patience, quotha! "Twas 
patience in truth a body had need of, who 
was thrown at all with her little ladyship. 
But there was ne’er so beautiful a maiden 
born in all the broad land of England; 
nor will be again—not though London 
Tower be standing when the last trump 
sounds. Meseemed she was an elf-sprite, 
so tiny was she; and her face like a fair 
flower, so fresh and pure. Her hair was 
shed about her face like sunlight on this- 
tle-down, and her eyes made a shining be- 
hind it, like the big blue gems in her mo- 
ther’s jewel-box. When she laughed, it 
was as water falling into water from a 
short height, with ripples, and little mur- 
murs, and a clear tinkling sound. But 
she was ne’er more at rest than the leaves 
on an aspen-tree. Hither and thither 
would she flit, this way and that, up and 
down, round and round, backward and 
forward, about and about. IT faith, oft- 
times would I be right dizzy come night- 
fall, with following of her; for ere I had 
been at the castle a day, she took so mighty 
a fancy to me, that naught would do but 
she must have me for her maid; and so 
my lady, who (God pardon my boldness!) 
did utterly spoil her in all things, gave 
me unto her as a nurse-maid.—But sure 
ye are a-weary o’ this old tale! 

Lady Dorothy and Lord Hunuphrey in 
a breath.—Nay, go on, go on. 

Nurse Crumpet.—W ell, well, o’ all the 
story-loving bairns! But I must invent 
me a new history for the next time o’ 
telling. 

Lord Humphrey.—Nay, that thou shalt 
not. We will ne’er like any as well as 
we like this one. So despatch. 

Nurse Crumpet.—But my lady had also 
an adopted daughter, a niece o’ my lord’s 
—one Mistress Marian Every—and she 
walked beside the little Lady Patience as 
night might walk beside day, for she was 
as brown o’ skin as a mountain stream, 
and her hair like a cloud at even-tide, dark, 
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but of no certain color, albeit as soft as 
ravelled silk, and marvellous hard to 
comb on account o’ its fineness. Mis- 
tress Marian was full head and shoul- 
ders taller than her cousin, the Lady Pa- 
tience, and she could lift her aloft in her 
arms, and swing her from side to side, as 
a supple bough swings a bird. And her 
eyes were dari k, and cool to gaze into, like 
a pool o’ clear water o’er autumn leaves, 
and sometimes there were glints o’ light 
in them, like the spikes i’ th’ evening-star 
when thou dost gaze steadily upon it. 
Black and white were not more different 
than were they, and they resembled even 
less in mind than they did in body. When 
Lady Patience waxed wroth, her cheeks 
burned like two coals, and thou couldst 
hear her little teeth grinding together, like 
pebbles squeezed i’ th’ palm o’ thy hand; 
but when Mistress Marian was an-an- 
gered, the blood rushed back to her heart, 
and she was whiter than a lamb at the 
shearing, and her lips like white threads. 
Then would the light shoot and spin in 
her eyes, and her nostrils suck in and out, 
like those of a fretful horse. And she was 
fierce after the manner of a man rather 
than of a maid. Moreo’er, she was full 
a year younger than the Lady Patience; 
but she looked it not; rather did her lady- 
ship look full two years younger than Mis- 
tress Marian. And I loved them both, and 
tried as a Christian not to prefer one be- 
fore the other; but what with my lady’s 
stealings of her arms about my neck as I 
sat at my stitchery, and popping of comfits 
in my pocket when I would be otherwise 
engaged, and teasings, and ticklings, and 
sundry other pretty witcheries which I do 
not at this day recall, I was fairly cozened 
into loving her the best. (Honey, I charge 
thee hold my fan betwixt thee and the fire.) 
But to continue.—Mistress Marian was aye 
courteous and kindly to me as heart could 
wish, and every night did she thank me i’ 
th’ prettiest fashion, when I had combed 
and unpinned her for the night; but, 
Lord! I had much ado to get Lady Pa- 
tience combed or unpinned at all! First 
would she jump with both knees upon 
mine, and hug my very breath away ; 
then, when I had at last coaxed her to 
get down, first she would perch on one 
leg and then o’ the other, and then be 
a-twisting her head now over this shoul- 
der, now over that, to see how I came on 
with the unpinning, that it was with a 
prayer to God that I finally set her night- 
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gown over her shoulders, and led her to 
bed, As for her pray ers—Jesu aid me 
and pardon her!—twas a matter of hours 
to get her to say ‘Our Father” straight 
through, what with her vowing that she 
wished not bread every day, and how that 
if his lordship her father for gave not tres- 
passers (for I could ne'er draw the differ- 
ence between trespasses and trespassers 
into her pretty pate), neither would she; 

and how she did not believe God would 
lead her into temptation at any time, but 
that it was the Devil; and how it must 
anger God even to think of such doings 
on “His part—what, I say, with all this, 

methought sometimes it would be cock- 
crow ere I got her safely to sleep. And 
all this time Mistress Marian would be ly- 

ing as quiet as any mouse, with her big 
plait of hair between her fingers, for so 
she always slept, with her hair fast in her 
hands, as though she loved its beauty ; and 
in truth it was the one great beauty she 
had, for my little lady put her out with 
her litter as the sunlight doth extinguish 
a morning moon. 

Now I had been at the castle scarce two 
months when one day it chances that I 
hear my lady a-telling o’ my lord how as 
her brother, Lord Charles Radnor, dying 
wifeless, had left his only son to her care 
until he should come of age. And on that 
Tuesday the little lord set foot in the eas- 
tle; and my lady was down at the door- 
way to meet him, in a new velvet gown, 
with her wimple sewn in fine pearls, and 
my lord with her; but my two nurslings 
waxed shy at the last minute, and would 
not come down, but leaned and peered 
through the posts o’ the stair-rail, and 
my little lady let fall one o’ her shoes in 
her eagerness to glimpse at her new cous- 
in. And straightway ran the lad and 
lifted the wee shoe, and looked upward, 
laughing, and my lord and lady having 
retired into the dining-hall, to see that 
some cold viands were in readiness (it 
being then near to nightfall, though not 
yet supper hour).—‘‘ Ho! thou little cin- 
der witch,” cried he; ‘‘I am the prince 
that has found thy shoe, and when I 
shall have found thee, if that thy temper 
be as small as thy shoe, fear not but that 
I will kiss thee too!” With that, he ran 
up the stairway, two and three steps at a 
leap. 

And I followed, for I knew not what 
would happen an he claimed his kiss as 
he had threatened (knowing as did I, that 
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in verity my lady’s shoe would ’a been a 
tight fit for her temper). 

But when he was arrived at the top, lo! 
they had both fled, neither had they left 
so much as a ribbon behind them. Then 
the lad laughed again, as pleasant a laugh 
as e’er I heard in all my days, and quoth 
he, ‘I would be but a poor prince an I 
had not to search for my little princess.” 
So off he starts, and I after him, up and 
down corridors, in at half-open doors, out 
upon. balconies, hither and thither, after 
the manner 0’ my little lady on her most 
unquiet days, till at last, for the sake 0’ 
peace, I did slyly lead him in the direction 
0’ the great nursery. There, catching 
sight o’ a little red petticoat, he enters, 
where stand my truant elves confessed, 
Mistress Marian frowning and biting 0’ 
her dark hair, but my little lady like to 
stifle, with both hands over her mouth to 
hide her smiles, and her blue eyes dancing 
a very Barley Break o’ mirth among the 
yellow sheaves o’ her tresses. 

Then there was much parley o’er the 
fitting o’ the shoe, as both damsels did 
straightway sit down upon their feet, 
neither for a long time would they move 
an eyelash, till his lordship, with a twink 
o’ his eye at me, did suggest corns and 
bunions as a reason for their havior—and, 
Lord! then ’twas pretty to mark how like 
little chicks beneath their dam/’s feathers, 
first one little foot and then the other did 
steal out from the rich lace o’ their petti- 
coats. And ere one could ery ‘‘ Oh!” for 
a pinch, he had slipt the shoe on my little 
lady’s wee foot, and had kissed her right 
heartily. Moreo’er, what I did most mar- 
vel at, was that she neither cuffed nor 
sought to cuff him, but dropt down her 
head until her hair made a veil before her 
face, and moved that foot whereon he had 
set her shoe, gently back and forth as 
though the leather was stiff to her ankle, 
and I saw that she looked at it from un- 
der her heavy hair. But Mistress Marian 
still held aloof, and chewed upon her dark 
locks like a heifer on its cud. And her 
eyes were every whit as dark and solemn 
as a very cow’s. Then the young lord 
laughed again, and cried out, ‘‘ Ha! the 
ox-eyed June!” or some such apery, and 
went and kneeled before her in mock fash- 
ion, as before a queen, and quoth he, ‘‘ Fair 
goddess” (for ’twas afterward explained 
to me what manner of being was a god- 
dess, namely, some kind of a foreign fairy) 
—Wair goddess,” quoth he, ‘‘show me 
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how I may dispel thy wrath.” And still 
she scowled on him, but spoke no word. 
And he continued, and said, ‘‘I prithee, 
fair lady,cast but one smile upon thy hurn- 
ble knight” (thou mind’st their pretty fool- 
ery has stuck i? my old pate unto this day). 

Then she answered and saith: ‘‘Thou 
silly lad, how can I be a goddess and a 
lady both in one? Thou hast not even 
enough wit to make a good fool. So!” 
(for Mistress Marian had a sharp tongue 
at times). 

But he was not so much as ruffled, and 
laughed even again, most heartily. And 
he said: ‘‘I do perceive that thou art not 
fashioned either as goddess or lady, there- 
fore be my comrade, and we will fight to- 
gether for the weal o’ yon fairy princess.” 
All at once she laughed too, and yielded 
him her hand, and said: ‘‘I like thee. 
What is thy name ?” 

He said: ‘‘My name is Ernle; andIlike 
thee too; therefore, I pray thee, tell me 
thine.” 

So she told him, and my little lady si- 
dling up, the three fell presently a-chatter- 
ing like linnets at sunrise, and from that 
hour on I had no trouble with them. 

‘Twas pretty to mark them at their fan- 
tasies. They were aye out-o’-door save 
when ‘twas rainy weather, and then 
methought the castle had scarce room 
enough for them. In all their games 
Mistress Marian was the little lord’s com- 
rade, and wore a helmet o’ silvered wood, 
and carried a wooden sword silvered to 
match her head-gear, and the little lord 
was likewise apparelled. And he called 
her ever ‘‘ Comrade,” and clapped her o’ 
th’ shoulder, as mankind will clap one the 
other when conversing. 

But my little lady, they both agreed, was 
a fairy princess; and, Lord, Lord! ’twould 
take me from now ’til Martlemas next to 
name the perilous ‘scapes that did befall 
her. They fished her out of moats, they 
bore her from blazing castles, they did drag 
her from the maws o’ dragons and other 
wild beasts I know not how to name, 
Thrice was the little Lord of Radnor in 
dire straits at the claws o’ goblin creatures. 
Three times did his comrade rescue him 
by thwacking upon the chair which did 
represent the dreadful beast, till I was in 
sore dread there would be no mending of 
it, and me, mayhap, dismissed from the cas- 
tle for carelessness. And always when 
*twas all o’er, and the little princess in 
safety, I was called upon to act parson and 
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wed my little lady to the little lord, while 
Mistress Marian leaned on her sword to 
witness the doings. 

One day, in their rovings through the 
park, they came by chance upon a door 
in the hill-side, but so o’ergrown with 
creeping vines that, had not the little lord 
stumbled upon it, twas very like it had 
been there to this day without discovery. 
Well, no sooner do they see the door 
than they must needs open it, spite o’ all 
my scolding, and peer within. ‘Twas but 
a darksome hole, after all—a kind o’ cave 
? th’ hill-side, which they did afterward 
find out from thy grandfather was used 
in days gone by for concealing treasures 
in time of war. And indeed it seemed a 
safe place, for there were two rusty bolts 
as big as my arm, one o’ th’ inside and 
one o’ th’ outside, and the creeping things 
hid all. As thou mightst think, it grew 
to be their favorite coigne for playing their 
dragon and princess trickeries. I would 
sit with my stitchery on a fallen log in 
the sunshine, while they ran in and out 0’ 
th’ grewsome hole. But in all their frol- 
icking my little lady could ne'er abide the 
sight 0’ their swords, and she pleaded ever 
for gentler games. One day (I shall ne’er 
forget, though I live to see doomsday) 
they did crown her a queen, and then my 
lord would have it that she dubbed him her 
knight. She pleaded that prettily against 
_ it methought the veriest boor in Christen- 
dom would ’a given in to her, but my 
little lord was stanch. So they made 
her a throne o’ flowers, and when she was 
seated thereon, Mistress Marian handed 
her the great wooden sword, and my lord, 
kneeling, bade her strike him on the shoul- 
der with the flat side o’ th’ sword, saying, 
‘Rise, Sir EHrnle, my knight for ever- 
more!” 

She got out the words as he bade her, 
but-when ’t came to the stroke, what with 
her natural fright, and what with th’ sun- 
light on the silver, she brought down the 
heavy blade edgewise on the boy’s pate, 
laying wide quite a gash above his left 
eyebrow, so that the blood trickled down 
his cheek. When she saw that, me- 
seemed all the blood in her body went to 
keep his company, for she turned whiter 
than her smock, and ran and got her arm 
about him and saith, o’er and o’er again, 
‘*Hrnle! Ernle! I have killed thee!” 

He laughed, to comfort her, and made 
light of it, and wetting his finger in the 
blood, drew a cross on his brow and said, 
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“Nay, thou hast not killed me. And 
moreo’er, I am not only thy knight, but 
thy Red Cross Knight into the bargain, 
and thou my lady forever. See! I will 
seal thee with my very blood!” and ere 
she could draw back, he had set also a 
cross on her white brow. She shuddered 
and fell a-weeping, and drew her hand 
across her brow to wipe away the ugly 
stain; and when she saw that she had 
but smeared it on her hand, she trembled 
more than ever, and it was not for some 
days that I could quiet her. 

f do but relate this story, to show in 
what horror my little lady did ever hold 
swords and bloodshed, 

Well, to continue— 

This could not last for aye, and when 
two more years were sped, his uncle sent 
the little lord to a place o’ learning; and 
afterward to travel to and fro upon the 
earth, after the manner of Satan in the 
Book of Job (God forgive me! but ’t has 
ever seemed like that to me). And we set 
not eyes on him for eight years. Now in 
that time, lo! I was married, and my lit- 
tle lady and Mistress Marian in long kir- 
tles, and their hair looped up upon their 
heads, Mistress Marian was yet full head 
and shoulders above my little lady, and 
her skin as brown as ever. But my little 
lady was as bright and slender as a sun- 
ray. 

They would speak to me sometimes of 
Lord Radnor, and how that great folks 
were saying great things of him, and how 
he was become a soldier and a marvellous 
person altogether; but as the years went 
by they seemed not so ready to talk o’ 
him, only sometimes my little lady would 
pull down my head as I smoothed the bed- 
clothes over her at night, and quoth she: 
‘“Nurse, dost think he will be much 
changed? My hair hath not darkened 
much, hath it? Dost think his curls will 
be different from what they were when 
he was a lad?” And I would have to 
tell her ‘‘ No” a dozen times ere she would 
let me go. But Mistress Marian said 
never a word. 

One day I learned of my lady how that 
Lord Radnor was to return the next week, 
and meseemed in truth the whole castle 
was waxed distraught. 

It is not in my power to tell o’ th’ do- 
ings, but suffice it to say, my lord did 
cozen them all, and come a full day ere 
he was expected. 

When he came, Mistress Marian was 
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standing 7’ th’ great door o’ the castle, in 
her hawking gown o’ green velure cloth 
laced all with silver cord; her plumed hat 
was on her curls, and her hawk, Beryl, 
on her fist. And she turned and beheld 
him. Ne’er did I see verier light in earth 
or sky, than flashed into her face as their 
eyes met. And he doffed his hat, and 
came up beside her on the step, and saith, 
with the old laugh, but gentler, ‘‘ Well 
met, comrade.” 

Now when he called her ‘‘ comrade,” 
*twas as when Jock did call me ‘‘sweet- 
heart” in the days o’ our wooing. She 
went red as the ribbon in his sleeves; and 
when the falcon fretted and shook its bells, 
he did put out his hand and stroke it, and, 
lo! it was still, and seemed to feel him as 
its master. And I wondered all this time 
where could be my little lady. 

To this day I have ne’er seen so hand- 
some a manas the young lord. He was 
tall and straight as an oak, with curls the 
color of frost-touched oak leaves i’ th’ sun- 
light, and eyes like the amber drink when 
men hold it aloft ere quafling, and his 
whole countenance bright and eager, and 
narrow like that o’ a fox, but without a 
fox’s cunning. Then he seemed fashioned 
to run, and ride, and war, as doth become 
all men, whether of high or low estate. 

Then went I within to inquire after my 
little lady; and Jock, who was become a 
footman i’ th’ castle, did tell me of how he 
had seen her set forth to walk i th’ park 
an hour gone. So straightway I went in 
search of her. 

I had gone some six hundred paces 
when, at a sudden turning, I came upon 
her, where she held a little urchin a-strad- 
dle of her big deer-hound Courage. The 
child gave chuckles o’ delight as he 
slipped from side to side, and the sun 
through the beech leaves made their heads 
as like as two crown pieces. Even as I 
was about to lift up my voice to halloo 
unto her, lo! my lord doth part the thick 
branches, and steps forth a little behind 
her, and stands watching her. And as he 
did stand there, behold, a look came o’er 
his face, that was stranger than any look 
I had e’er seen on th’ face of man or of 
woman, and his eyes were no more bright 
and eager, but deep and soft. Then she 
turned and went direct toward him un- 
knowing. 

When she was beside him, still laugh- 
ing and half out o’ breath with balancing 
0’ th’ heavy boy, he saith these two words, 
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‘*My lady,” and methought there was a 
whole year’s love-making o’ ordinary men 
crammed into them. Quoth I to myself: 
‘“Ah, my little lord, so thou hast that trick 
with thee? God keep my little ladies! for 
if the tongue be a fire, how must it burn 
when such a wit doth wag it!” And I de- 
termined in my heart that by some means 
I would warn my little lady of his sweet 
speecheries. Yet was I tender toward him 
for the sake o’ by-gone days. Mayhap, 
moreover, his comely face had something 
to do with it, for, ? fecks, ne’er saw I a 
goodlier countenance on Roundhead or 
Cavalier. 

Now when my lady heard his voice at 
her ear, first gives she such a start as doth 
a mettlesome filly when a hare jumps out 
before it, then stock-still stands she, and 
her face whiter than a wind-flower, and 
her lips a-tremble as if to speak, but no 
word comes from them. 

He saith again, ‘‘ My lady.” 

I saw by the moving of her lips that 
she fashioned the words ‘‘My God!” but 
still she spoke not. And the child began 
to whimper and clutch at her kirtle, for 
she had loosened her hold of him, and he 
feared falling off of the big dog. Soshe put 
one arm about him to hold him, but her 
eyes were yet upon his lordship. 

Then he came and lifted her hand to 
his breast, and it lay upon his dark green 
doublet, as a white flower-leaf doth upon 
grass, and he saith to her, ‘‘ Sweetheart, 
dost thou not know me ?” 

All at once, for what, God only know- 
eth, she fell a-weeping, and he had her in 
his arms. And being some two years a 
mother, my care was all for the poor little 
rogue on the deer-hound; ’twas as much 
as I could do to hold back from running 
and snatching him in my arms to soothe 
his terror. 

Howbeit, ere that I could commit this 
madness, the frighted babe set up such a 
howl as only a man-child can utter, and 
my lady turned to him in great haste, 
and my lord also did set about comforting 
him. Then they walked slowly on, and 
my lord held the little lad on one side, 
and my lady coaxed him o’ th’ other. 
Eyer and anon my lord would look from 
the babe to my lady, and then from my 
lady to the babe. And asmile just lifted 
the corners o’ his mouth, as sometimes a 
wind will just stir the leaves ere shaking 
them as with jollity. I followed cautious- 
ly at some distance, and by-and-by his 
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lordship said: ‘‘How was it that thou 
didst not know me, coz? Faith thou art 
shot up like a lily V th’ sun, but lilies are 
aye lilies, and leaving thee a lily, I find 
thee a lily still, though blooming on a 
taller stem.” 

And she answered him: ‘‘ Yea, cousin, 
and oaks are aye oaks, though first they 
be saplings, then trees. And in truth I 
knew thee by thy voice ere I looked at 
thee; but twas all so sudden, that i’ faith 
I was frightened at thee.” 

And he said, ‘‘ But thou art glad to see 
me ?” 

And being busy with the child, she 
answered him without lifting her head, 
‘*Thou knowest that I am.” 

Then did he laugh a little, and saith: 
“How should I know, coz? Proof, 
proof, I pray thee. Wilt thou not give 
me the kiss o’ welcome after all these 
years ?” 

Now he had not offered to kiss Mistress 
Marian. Therefore I waited right curi- 
ously to see what my little lady would say 
unto his offer, and Jock having dinned it 
into my ears ever since our wedding day, 
that all women were by nature eaves- 
droppers, I was of a mind to prove his 
theory for him; so I not only listened 
with all my ears, but I looked with all 
my eyes. 

My lady waxed first ruddy, then like 
to milk, then ruddy again, and she reach- 
ed out her hand to him across the hound. 
“Tn truth I will, cousin,” quoth she. 

He did take the little hand in his, put- 
ting down his other hand softly over it, as 
when one holds a frighted bird, and he 
looked at her as though he would pierce 
her lids with his gaze, for her eyes were 
down, and he saith: ‘‘Sweetheart, right 
gladly will I give this pretty hand the 
kiss o’ an eternal welcome; but methinks 
thou hast begged the question. Ipleaded 
to receive a kiss rather than to bestow 
one.” 

And her face was like a bended rose. 
Then did he step round quickly beside 
her, and once more was the poor babe left 
in dire terror o’ his life, and he made up a 
piteous face, but the dog standing still, he 
fell to rattling its collar, and soon waxed 
merry with the jingle o’ th’ silver. Sol 
looked again at my lady and Lord Rad- 
nor. 

He had taken her about her waist with 
one arm, and with the other hand he lift- 
ed gently upward her fair face, as doth a 
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gardener a rain-beaten flower, while his 
eyes looked down into hers. And slow- 
ly, slowly, almost as rose leaves unfurl i’ 
th’ sun, her white lids curled upward, and 
her blue eyes peered softly from her yel- 
low locks like corn-flowers through ripe 
corn, there being a tear in each, as when 
a rain-bead doth tremble 7 tl’ real corn- 
flowers. And, to be the more like nature, 
there ran big waves throughout her loos- 
ened tresses, like as when the wind doth 
steal across a field o’ grain on summer 
noons. 

Then he bended down his tall head, and 
their lips met. God alone knows what 
their first words would ’a been, for ere the 
kiss was well ended, down falls the poor lit- 
tle rogue off of the hound’s back, and lifts 
up his voice loud enow to be heard across 
the sea by the red men i’ the new conti- 
nent. And my lady runs and lifts him in 
herarms. Lord! such an adoas they had 
a-comforting him! Tirst my lady, then 
my lord, then my lady again—and at last 
my lord tosses him to his shoulder, and 
saith he: 

‘“Ho! thou little Jack Pudding! an 
thou art not still o’ tl’ instant, Pll swear 
thou art a girl, an’ thou shalt ne’er have 
a sword such as men have.” 

And as I live, the child stinted, and 
waxed as solemn as an owl! Not another 
tear did he shed. My lord saith: 

“Now thou art a good lad, therefore 
thou shalt have my sword to play with.” 
And he unbinds it from his side, scabbard 
and all, and holds it while the urchin 
gets astride ot and pretends to ride, 
When my lord is tired 0’ stooping, he lifts 
the child again to his shoulder, and so do 
they conduct him back to his mother, the 
gardener’s wife. From thence they re- 
turn to the castle, and are met by my 
lord and lady and all the servants, while 
T haste me in by a side door to get on my 
Sunday kirtle and appear with th’ rest. 

As time wore on, the three were as much 
together as when he was a little lad and 
they lassies, and sometimes from a win- 
dow, and sometimes from a quiet coigne 
in the great hall (this very hall, ye mind, 
dears), I would sit with my stitchery and 
mark them at their bright chatter. 

But often Mistress Marian would come 
and sit against my knee, even as thou art 
sitting now, sweetheart, and ask me to 
stroke her hair, and when she would coax 
Lord Ernle’s big blood-hound ‘‘ Valor” to 
come and lie beside her, she would sit 
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more quiet, almost as though she were 
asleep. And-she would ask me ever and 
again, ‘‘ Nurse, wherefore are women at 
any time born with dark hair, to mar ev’n 
such small comeliness as they might oth- 
erwise have ?” 

And always I would answer: ‘‘Tut! 
thou knowest not of what thou speakest, 
my honey; in the sight 0’ some, dark hair 
is more comely than fair hair.” And al- 
ways she would shake her head, and smile 
iv th’ fashion o’? one who knows better 
than another. But she was a wondrous 
fair woman, in spite o’ her own thinking, 
and shaped like the brown metal wench 
over yonder with the bow and arrows. 
Diana, say ye? Why, even so; so it was 
that his lordship called her when he did 
not call her ‘‘ comrade.” 

Now young Sir Rowland Nasmyth (him 
who was father to that Sir Rowland who 
wedded your sister the Lady Anne last 
Michaelmas, ye mind, dears), he would 
be often over for a day, or maybe several 
days, at the castle; and all four would ride 
a-hawking, or ramble together, two by 
two, through the park; or Lord Ernle and 
Sir Rowland would play at rackets, and 
i’ fecks "twas a sight to see ’em at it! One 
day my little lady and Sir Rowland (who 
was a fair stripling, with curls near the 
color o’ Mistress Marian’s, and eyes the 
tinting o’ the far sea on a rainy day) 
did wander off together, and Mistress 
Marian and my lord were left alone, 
seated on a rude bench under one o’ th’ 
great beech-trees that flank th’ hall door. 
He leaned forward and rested an elbow 
on either knee, and did let his racket 
swing back and forth between them, 
and sat looking down on it. Mistress 
Marian’s gaze was upon him, but her big 
hat made so deep a shadow o'er her eyes 
withal that I could not note them clear- 
ly. So staid they for some moments, 

Then all in a breath did Lord Ernle 
start erect and push back his heavy locks 
and speak. ‘‘Comrade,” saith he, ‘wilt 
thou call me an ass for my pains, I won- 
der, an I tell thee o’ something that is 
troubling me sorely ?” 

She, having in no wise moved from her 
first position, and her eyes still in shadow, 
saith, “I pray thee say on, Ernle, for such 
words as thou hast just spoken to me are 
idle.” 

And he leaned forward and took one 
of her long brown hands in his, but ‘twas 
different from the way in which he had 
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ta’en my little lady’s hand at their first 
meeting, and he saith: ‘‘Comrade, for 
thou hast e’er been my true and loyal 
comrade, Marian—sweet comrade-cousin 
—this is the matter that doth eat my 
heart. Dost think there is aught between 
Patience and that young coxcomb ?” 

There came a red mark all across her 
brow, as though he had smitten her, for 
with her sudden movement her hat had 
fallen upon the ground at her feet. And 
she put up her hand to her side as if in 
pain, but snatched it back quickly. And 
for one heart-beat she shut her eyes. My 
lord, who had stooped forward to lift her 
hat, saw none o’ this, and when tl’ hat 
was again upon her brow and its shadow 
over her face, she seemed the same as 
ever. But I knew the shaft was in her 
heart, and my heart seemed to feel it, for 
T loved her dearly. When he could wait 
no longer, he said, ‘‘ Well, comrade ?” 

And she spoke, for from the hair that 
crowned her to the feet that carried her 
she was as brave as any Cavalier that ever 
swung sword for the King, and she said, 
“Well indeed, cousin, for thee.” 

He said, ‘How dost thou mean for 
me ?” 

Then stooped she and gathered a hand- 
ful of grass, and held it aloft and opened 
her hand, palm downward, that the falling 
blades were blown this way and that by 
the wind. 

‘“‘T mean,” quoth she, ‘‘that Rowland 
Nasmyth is no more to Patience than—I 
am to thee.” And she laughed a little. 

He came closer to her, and laid his arm 
about her shoulders, drawing her to him, 
and he said, ‘‘Nay, thou knowest how 
dear thou art to me, comrade; but thou 
meanest in different wise—is’t so ?” 

She said: ‘‘Yea; but call me Marian 
to-day. It is to my whim.” 

He answered, ‘‘Dear Marian,” and 
would have kissed her cheek, but she 
started up with a little ery, saying, ‘‘By’r 
lay’kin! there was a honey-bee tangled in 
my locks.” 

And when he had sought for the bee to 
kill it with his hat, but could not find it, 
they did seat themselves again, he laugh- 
ing and saying that “the bee was a bee 
0’ much discretion and wondrous good 
taste.” 

That night when I crept to my little 
ladies to see that all was quiet, I, pausing 
in the doorway, did note them as they lay 
—my little lady with her head on Mistress 
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Marian’s breast, and a smile on her lips, 
and Mistress Marian with her arms 
wrapped close about her, and her dark 
hair swept out over the pillow, and thence 
to the floor, like a stream o’ water that re- 
flects a black cloud, but her eyes wide 
open, looking straight forward, as though 
at a ghost. And I stole off and sobbed 
myself to sleep, but not before I had awak- 
ened Jock, who did grunt, after the un- 
courteous, pig-like manner of a suddenly 
wakened man, bethump his pillow as 
though ’t had been an anvil, and in turn- 
ing over, twist the bedclothes half off of 
me, so that what with the cold (it being. 
then the fall o’ th’ year), and what with 
my distress, I slept but uneasily. 

And the next thing I knew o’ th’ mat- 
ter, there was a wedding, and my little lady 
wedded to Lord Ernle, and Mistress Marian 
her bridemaid. Surely if the good God 
e’er sent happiness on earth, He did send 
it to my little lady and to his lordship. 
‘Twas at this time that Sir Rowland asked 
Mistress Marian to be his spouse. And 
twas even i’ th’ same spot where Lord 
Ernle had discovered his love for my lit- 
tle lady, that he asked her. 

Again it was as though some one had 
smitten her—her face deadly white and 
the red line across her brow. She put out 
one hand to keep him from her, and let it 
rest on his shoulder, and she said, *‘ Row- 
land, I love thee well, but no man will 
ever call me wife.” 

He said, ‘‘Is this the end ?” 

She said, ‘‘ Though we should both live 
to see the last day, it is the end.” 

Then he went, with his head bowed 
down. And when he was gone, for the 
first time in all her life she wept aloud. 


Some time passed, and matters waxed 
ever hotter and hotter ‘twixt Cavaliers 
and Roundheads, till one night there rode 
up a man to the castle gate with papers 
for Lord Ernie, and the long and the short 
o't was this: His lordship was ordered to 
vide forth to war, and my little lady only 
three months his wife. Now when this 
blow fell upon them they were all at 
meat in this very hall, for ofttimes in cold 
weather they dined here, even as thy fa- 
ther and mother do now, on account oO 
the greater warmth. 

And when my lord had glimpsed at the 
papers he did start to his feet, saying, 
“Where is the man who brought these 
papers ?” 
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Jock answered him, ‘‘He is gone, my 
lord.” 

Then snatching up a flagon of wine that 
was near at hand, he drank more than 
half that was in it. And again he turn- 
ed over the papers in his hand. But all 
they, my little lady, and Mistress Marian, 
and your grandfather and grandmother, 
seemed turned to stone. All at once my 
little lady started up as from a spell, and 
went and got her arms about him, as in 
years gone by when she had hurt: him 
with his own mock sword, and she eried 
out, ‘What is it? what is it?” Anon 
came Mistress Marian to his other side, 
and looked over his shoulder, while he 
stood between them like one bewitched, 
and whiter than a man just dead. When 
Mistress Marian noted the contents o’ th’ 
papers, up went her hand to her heart as 
on that day under the beech-tree, and she 
caught at his arm to stay herself. 

He turned from his wife to her. as 
though for help, saying, ‘‘Tell her, tell 
her, comrade.” And he sank into a chair 
near by, and dropped down his head into 
his hand. 

Lord! Lord! that was a fearful night! 
When they made my little lady to under- 
stand, she set up one cry after another, 
each loud enough to pierce the very floor 
of heaven. Ne’er since have I heard a 
woman utter such cries as those. And no 
one but Mistress Marian could in any wise 
appease her, for she would not have my 
lord come unto her, but drove him away 
with waving of her hands, saying, “Thou 
dost not love me, but the King! thou dost 
not love me, but the King!” 

And when Mistress Marian sought to 
reason with her, ’twas even the same. 
Naught could she do but sit and hold 
her, and comfort her with soft words and 
noises such as mothers make o’er their 
young babes. By-and-by she was calmer, 
and asked to see her lord. So Mistress 
Marian went out, but I remained on a 
low stool at the bed’s foot. Lord Ernle 
entered, and she crept into his arms like a 
fawn into the hollow of a rock when the 
hail is falling. And they clung to each 
other in silence. Presently he saith, 
“Darling, darling, that I should have 
brought thee to grief!” 

She answered, ‘‘ Nay, not thou, but God. 
O love, dost truly think that God is aye a 
good God ?” 

And he hushed and soothed her even 
more tenderly than did Mistress Marian. 
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Afterwhile she saith, almost in a whis- 
per, ‘‘ But thou needst not go ?” 

He said, ‘‘Darling, how dost thou 
mean ?” 

And she whispered more low and said, 
‘T will go with thee to the new continent 
to-morrow, and there we can live the rest 
0’ our days in peace and love.” And she 
broke out all at once wilder than ever: 
‘‘Hrnle! Ernle! take me! I will go with 
thee! Iwill leave father, and mother, and 
home, and country, and friends, and King 
for thee! Only go not to war! go not to 
war!” 

He said but two words back of his teeth: 
“T must!” and then again, ‘* J must!” 

But when he looked at her for answer, 
lo! she had swooned away. 

He was to set forth in two days after 
the morrow; and on the morning of that 
day, behold! we could not believe our 
own eyes for astonishment when we saw 
the Lady Patience step quietly forth, 
composed and gentle, though very pale. 
She saith good-morrow to every one, and 
after a while she doth slip herarm through 
her husband’s arm, and saith she, ‘‘ Come 
for a walk, Hrnle; I have much to say to 
thee.” So they started forth together. 
Now I, fearful of many things, did fol- 
low at a little distance. As they walked 
she besought him again that he would 
take her and set sail for the new continent. 
And when again he told her how that it 
could not be, she fell down upon her 
knees before him, and clasped him with 
her arms, and she said: ‘‘If thou dost not 
love me, let me be the first to die by thy 
sword. Slay me, as I kneel, for the love I 
bear thee.” 

He said: ‘‘ Patience, Patience, thou wilt 
break mine heart.” 

And she, still kneeling, did ery out with 
a wild voice: ‘‘ They lied who named me, 
for in an ill hour was I born, and I have 
not patience to support it! I thought that 
thou didst love me, and lo! thou lovest 
the husband of another woman more than 
thou lovest me!” 

He bent to lift her up, groaning, but she 
would not; whereat he trembled from 
head to foot, and she shook with his 
trembling as the leaves of a tree when the 
shaft is smitten by lightning. And she 
cried out again, and said, ‘‘As there is 
a God in heaven, thou dost not love me, 
an thou canst go to war and leave me to 
die o’ grief.” Then, as though ’twas torn 
from him, he burst forth, ‘‘ Now as there 
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is a God, thou dost not love me, to torture 
me thus!” 

And all at once she was quiet. So he 
stooped and lifted her, and called her his 
“bride,” and his “‘ wife,” and his ‘‘darling,” 
and his ‘‘heart’s blood,” and more wild, 
fond, foolish names than at this day I 
can remember. “Iwas near sundown, and 
that night he was to ride. Over against 
the dark jags o’ th’ hills there ran a nar- 
row streak of light, like a golden ribbon. 
And the brown clouds aboye and below 
it were like locks o’ hair made wanton by 
the wind, which it as a fillet did seek to 
bind. But they twain walked ever on, till 
by-and-by they neared that cave o’ which 
I did tell ye. As they came in front o’t 
my lady turned, and smiling piteously, 
‘*Hrnle,” saith she, ‘‘ wilt thou go with 
me into the cave and kiss me there, that 
when thou art gone I may come hither 
and think o’ thee?” 

And he said, ‘“‘Oh, my heart! what 
would I not for thee ?” And he kissed 
her again and again. 

Presently she said, ‘‘Do not think me 
foolish, but wilt thou enter first?—it is so 
dark.” And she stood in the doorway, 
with her hand on the door, while he en- 
tered. 

He said, ‘‘ There is nothing here, sweet- 
heart, but a monstrous damp odor.” 

And she answered: ‘‘Nay, but go to 
the very end; there may be toads; and 
when thou art there, halloo to me.” So 
she waited with her hand on the door. 

He called to her: ‘‘There is nothing, 
love. Wait untilI return to thee.” But, 
ere he had ceased speaking, she clapped to 
the door with all her might, and did push 
forward the great iron bolt, so that he was 
a prisoner in the cave; I being rooted to 
the ground with astonishment, as fast as 
was ever the oak-tree under which I stood. 
At first he thought ‘twas but one o’ her 
pretty trickeries, and I heard his gay 
laugh as he came to the shut door, and 
he called out, and said, ‘‘So, sweetheart, I 
am in truth a prisoner 0’ war; but art thou 
not an unmerciful general to confine the 
captured in so rheumatic a cavern ?” 

She sat down and leaned her head 
against the door, but said not a word. 

And he spoke again, saying, ‘‘ Darling, 
I pray thee waste not what little time 
doth yet remain to us.” 

Still she answered not; and again he 
spake, and his voice began to be sorrow- 
ful. 
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‘“Oh, my wife,” he said, ‘‘canst thou 
jest at such a time ?” 

At last she answered him, saying, ‘‘I 
jest not.” 

His voice changed somewhat, and he 
said, ‘‘ What dost thou, then 2?” 

She answered: ‘‘I keep what is mine. 
Where my forefathers did hide their trea- 
sure, there hide I mine.” 

He said, in a loud voice, ‘‘ God will not 
suffer it.” 

Then fell a silence between them. But 
by-and-by he spoke again. ‘‘ Darling,” 
he saith, ‘“‘surely thou dost not mean to 
do this thing ?” 

And she saith, like a child when ’tis 
naughty, and knoweth well that it is, but 
likes not to say so, ‘‘ What thing ?” 

He answered, ‘‘Thou canst not truly 
mean to shut me here to bring dishonor 
upon me, who have loved thee better than 
man ever loved woman” (for so do all men 
say, and truly think). 

She said, ‘‘Thy life is more to me than 
thy honor.” 

Andhe groaned aloud, crying, ‘‘Oh God! 
that I have lived to hear thee say it!” and 
again there fell a silence, save for the 
whispering of the night in the trees above 
us and the creeping of small creatures 
through the dry grass. “Twas almost 
curfew-time, and there was one star in 
the black front o’ th’ night, like the star 
on the forehead of a black stallion. 

When he spake again his voice was 
very fierce, and he saith, “Patience, I do 
command thee to release me.” 

But she spake never a word. 

And again he said, ‘‘ Better let me out 
to love thee, than keep me here until I 
hate thee.” 

She shivered, leaning against the door, 
until the big bolt rattled in its braces. 

And he said yet again: ‘By the Lord 
God, an thou dost keep me here to sully 
my good name, and that of thy father 
and mother, who have been to me even as 
my own flesh and blood, I will never live 
with thee again as man with wife, but 
will go forth into the New World to live 
and to die with thy handmaid dishonor!” 

And she was silent. 

Again he spoke, and lifted up his voice 
in a ery exceeding sorrowful and bitter, 
so that my heart froze to hear it. 

“Woman! woman! was it for this I 
gave thee my fair fame to cherish? Or 
was it for this that I put my name into 
thy keeping? Oh, child, listen while 
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there is yet time! Wilt thou with thy 
own hands take his manhood from thy 
husband to drag it through the mire? 
Patience, as I have shared thy childhood, 
as I have loved and cherished thy girl- 
hood, as I have held thee in my arms as 
bride and wife, give me back my honor 
while there is yet time. Oh, my wife! 
my darling!” And I heard him sobbing 
like a little lad. 

At that sound she put both hands over 
her ears, and started to her feet, looking 
from right to left like a hunted thing, 
and I could bear it no longer, but leaped 
forward and fell on my knees before her, 
and grasped her kirtle with both hands. 
Tcould scarce speak for tears, but with all 
the strength that was in me did I plead 
with her to draw back the bolt, but she 
would not. Now to this day when I do 
think of the fool that I was, not to run 
without her knowledge and bring the old 
lord, thy grandfather, or bide my time 
and unbar the door when she had gone, it 
seems as though I must hate myself for 
evermore. But as I pleaded with her, all 
at once there was something cold against 
my throat, and I seemed to know that 
twas a dagger, and the steel cowed me, as 
it doth sometimes cow strong men, and I 
stirred not, neither spoke I a word more. 
Her face was over me, like a white flower 
in the purple dusk, but her eyes bright 
and terrible. And when she spoke, ’twas 
not my little lady's voice, but rather the 
voice 0’ a fiend. And she said, 

‘Swear that thou sayest nothing of all 
this to man, or to woman, or to child, else 
will I kill thee as thou kneelest.” 

And I knew that for the time she was 
mad, and would kill me even as she had 
said, did I not swear. So I did take that 
fearful oath, coward as I was, and to this 
day am I a ecrayen when I think on't. 
When I had sworn, she turned from me 
as though there were no such woman 
in all the earth, and went once more to 
the door o’ th’ cave, and called his name— 
‘“Hirnle!” 

He answered straightway, and said, 
“This once will I speak to thee, but if 
thou dost not unbar the door o’ th’ in- 
stant, I will never hold speech with thee 
again, nor touch so much as the hem of 
thy garments, by the living God!” 

She said: ‘‘I cannot! I cannot! But 
oh! say not such dreadful words. We 
will be happy. “Lis for that I keep thee 
here. Speak to me!  Ernle! Ernle! 
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Ernle! Call me thy love once more! 
Just once! just once!” 

But she might as well have plead at 
the door o’ a tomb for all the answer she 
got. Again and again she called him, 
but a dead man speaks no more than 
spoke her lord. And at last she sprang 
to her feet, and rushed away into the 
darkness toward the castle, and I after 
her. 

And when I was entered in by a side 
door, and had changed my apparel and 
gone forth to inquire after her, lo! she 
was raving as with fever, and all they, her 
father, and mother, and Mistress Marian, 
thought that he had ridden away and left 
her i’ th’ park, having said farewell to 
them ere he and my lady did set forth to 
walk. And they strove to comfort her. 

The morrow was scarce dawned when 
she was up and dressed, and stealing 
through the covert to the door o’ tl’ cave. 
I followed her, for she heeded me no more, 
now that I had taken the oath, knowing 
that I would be torn in pieces ere I would 
betray my trust. When she was come to 
the door, she kneeled down and leaned her 
head against, it and called to him, with a 
voice so exquisite low, ‘twas almost as 
though one should hear the spirit when it 
speaks within, and she saith, ‘‘ Ernle—my 
love—my love.” 

And all was still as death. And she 
said: ‘‘ Darling, feel with thy hands for 
the bread and wine. It is near thee on 
the right o’ th’ door as thou enterest in. 
Two bottles o’ wine and some loaves o’ 
bread.” 

But he answered her neither by word or 
sighing. And she said, ‘‘ Wouldst thou 
break my heart?” Then, when she saw 
that he would not answer her, she cast 
herself face down along the ground, and 
tore up the grass with her hands, and 
pressed down her face into the damp earth. 
And after a while (for th’ looks o’t) she 
rose and went back to the castle. 

At nightfall there rode a man to the 
castle gate with papers, wherein my Lord 
Falkland did question wherefore Lord 
Radnor had not answered the summons. 
And all they were amazed and looked at 
one another. The messenger said, more- 
over, “If that it cannot be proven ere to- 
morrow night that the Lord Radnor hath 
been the victim o’ foul play, he will be 
branded as a deserter throughout the 
land.” 

Thy grandfather gave one cry, ‘‘Mur- 
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dered!” and the sound of it stilled the life 
in me that I fell down as one dead. And 
when I had once more come to the pos- 
session o’ my wits, Jock did tell me as 
how ‘twas already whispered in the vil- 
lage that the young lord had deserted the 
cause, and had set sail in secret for the 
New World. Upon this, I straightway 
swooned again. And when I was recoy- 
ered enough to stand upon my feet and 
go forth from my chamber, behold! there 
was a silence over all the house, as in a 
house where the best beloved has died in 
the night. 

Men scoured the country far and near, 
in search o’ tl’ murdered body o’ th’ young 
lord. And ’twas now the evening o’ th’ 
third day. But my lady meant not to 
open the door until the morrow, for if she 
opened it ere then, she knew not but what 
matters might be righted, and her lord 
ride to the wars in spite o’ all. When it 
was nigh to sunset she did creep forth 
and kneel at the door o’ th’ cave, and 
call to him in that beautiful, gentle voice, 
‘‘Ernle! Ernle! my love! my darling!” 

And when he did not answer her, she 
ceased not, as on the day before, but went 
on: ‘‘ To-morrow I will set thee free. As 
I live, thou shall be free to-morrow. An 
thou wilt but let me be near thee like thy 
dog, I will ask no more. Neither will I 
fret thee with my sorrow. Oh, love, I 
do beseech thee speak to me, whose only 
sin was in loving thee too dearly. Let 
the kisses that as a bride I have set upon 
thy lips plead with them that they speak 
to me. Oh, my heart! oh, my husband, 
have pity! If thou wilt never speak to 
me again, speak to me now. Say but 
my name, my silly, ill-bestowed name, 
‘Patience.’ Nay, curse me, so I but hear 
thy voice. Call me what names thou wilt. 
In God’s name, Ernle! In the name o’ 
her who was once thy wife!” And as 
she knelt and pleaded as a woman with 
her God, behold! there stepped forth from 
the coppice Mistress Marian. She stood 
there like a figure cut in snow, for her 
kirtle was all of white sémé, and her hair 
was as a cloud fallen round about her. 
When she saw my lady she drew in her 
breath with a sharp sound, and set both 
hands against her bosom. And she bend- 
ed forward from her loins and listened, 
but in none otherwise moved she. And 
my lady went on: ‘‘ To-morrow I will set 
thee free—I do swear it. With the rising 
o’ th’ morrow’s sun thou shalt be free as 
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air. Only speak'tomenow. Only speak 
tomenow. Just once, Ernle—just once.” 

With one spring Mistress Marian was 
upon her, and had pinned her arms to 
her sides. And the two women stood and 
gazed into each other’s faces, with their 
throats stretched forward, as serpents 
stretch their throats ere springing upon 
each other. 

Mistress Marian spake first, and her 
voice was as a voice that I had never heard, 
and she said, ‘‘So this is the truth, then ?” 

My lady said no word, but her eyes 
were aflame. 

And Mistress Marian gazed on her for 
an instant more, then dashed her aside, 
and turned toward the cave. 

“Ernie,” she said, ‘‘take heart. I will 
set thee free—I, Marian!” But ere her 
hand did touch the bolt, my lady was 
upon her like a little tiger, and she wound 
her hands in Mistress Marian’s thick tress- 
es, and dragged her backward. 

And they rolled over and over on the 
ground, even as do men when they fight, 
saying no word from first to last. The 
horror of it smote me that I fell down 
upon my knees and was dumb. Now my 
little lady was uppermost, now Mistress 
Marian. And had not my lady been 
strong with despair, Mistress Marian could 
’a mastered her o’ th’ instant. But she 
fought like a she-wolf brought to bay, 
with teeth and talons too, and ‘twas al- 
most as though two of a size had fought 
there. Howbeit, with a sudden move, 
Mistress Marian flung my lady down, and 
set her knee upon her, and held her, and 
looked from side to side as though at a loss, 
and my lady’s strength was fast failing. 

When I saw that, I could bide still no 
longer, but ran forward, crying to Mistress 
Marian to be gentle with her. 

She answered but these words, ‘‘ Nurse, 
take off my girdle and bind thy lady’s 
hands with it.” And there was that in 
her voice I dared not disobey. So I bound 
my lady’s hands, she saying never a word, 
and when the girdle was fast knotted, Mis- 
tress Marian helped her gently enough to 
rise, and bidding me have a care o’ her, 
turned and drew back the bolt from the 
door o’ the cave. 

The last light o’ the sun fell like a gold- 
en lance across the threshold, and across 
my lord as he lay there, face down, with 
his hands against the sill o’ th’ door. 

And she stooped down over him, say- 
ing, ‘‘He hath fainted for lack o’ food,” 
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but I knew that there was both wine and 
bread i’ th’ cave. And she called his 
name, but he was silent. And she called 
him again andagain. And at last she bade 
me come to her side, and when we had 
turned him upon his side so that his face 
was toward us, behold, he was dead. But 
Mistress Marian saith again, ‘‘He hath 
swooned away.” And she put her hand 
upon his brow, but no sooner did she touch 
it than she cried out at its coldness, and 
shook the dead man in her frenzy, erying, 

“Ernie! Ernle! thou art free! Wake, 
man! thou art free!” 

I said: ‘‘ Mistress, mistress, for love of 
God! Dost thou not see that neither thou 
nor any other can wake him more ?” 

Thereat she fell back upon her knees, 
leaning upon one arm. And she said, 
“Dost thou mean—” 

I bowed down mine head, for I could 
not meet her eyes. And she fell upon his 
body, and stirred no more, so that when 
they came to bear the poor young lord to 
the castle, they did bear her also. And 
for some hours we thought her dead. 

Now when my lady saw them how they 
lay there, and the sunlight red upon them 
like to blood, she came and kneeled 
down in front o’ me, and lifted up her 
poor fettered hands meekly, like a little 
child. And she said, ‘‘ Nurse, I pray you 
tell me what it doth mean, for methinks 
Iam waxing foolish, like poor Marjory i’ 
th’ village whose man fell from the 
cliff.” 

I could not answer her for sobbing. 

And she said, ‘‘ Do they sleep ?” 

And I nodded my head, for I could say 
no word, 

She said: ‘‘ Pray you, do not wake 
them. An they sleep till the morrow, all 
will be well.” Suddenly her wits came 
back upon her with a rush, as doth a wind 
that hath seemed to be gone for aye. 
And she snapt the girdle on her wrists like 
as it had been a thread o’ silk, and ran and 
laid hold on him with her hands, and 
dragged-him forth upon the grass, And 
she saith: 

‘‘Hrnle! Ernle! Ernle! What! wilt 
thou not answer me, now that thou art 
free? See! thou mayest ride towar. Itis 
not yet too late. Whatthere, nurse! My 
lord’s charger! Run! run!” Then leaped 
she to her feet with one cry that me- 
thought would ’a eracked the welkin in 
twain above our heads. 

‘“Dead! Oh God in heaven!” 
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So for an instant she stood, with her 
arms reached high above her head, and 
her eyes upon him as he lay at her feet, 
even as a flame doth poise for a breath 
ere sinking again upon the coals. But 
anon she dropped down beside him, and 
beat her forehead with the lower palms o’ 
her hands, and she saith: ‘‘ Well didst 
thou sign me with thy blood! well didst 
thou sign me with thy blood!” Then all 
at once did she peep up at me over her 
shoulder with one o’ her winsome ways, 
and fell a-laughing softly. 

‘‘ Nurse,” saith she, ‘‘ hath he not found 
a pretty way to punish me? He feigns it 
well—by’r lay’kin—doth he not, nurse ?” 

And she rocked to and fro, as she knelt 
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beside him, laughing softly to herself, and 


ever and again she would reach forth one 


little hand, all scarred in her struggle with 
Mistress Marian, and would touch a stray 
lock into place, and once she bent over and 
kissed him, laughing softly,and nodding to 
herself very wisely. And she would sit 
that way, and rock herself to and fro, and 
smile upon the ground, and laugh softly, 
until the very day that she did die. And 
the last words that she-did ever say were, 
“ Just once, Hrnle—just once.” 


(Nurse Crumpet rises and stirs the fire, 
amid a dead silence, broken only by the 
little Lady Dorothy's sobs and the rushing 
of the wind outside the great hall.) 





Chitor’'s Eusy Chair, 


T is true, as the’ newspapers say, that a 
great deal of good advice is given to the 
young college graduates in the leafy month of 
Commencement, but it is equally true that 
they have a great capacity of reception, 
There is no audience to which a man can 
speak with more satisfaction than an audience 
of college men; for although we may careless- 
ly allude to young graduates, the distinctive 
title of the college boy is man, and the asper- 
sion which he repels most promptly is that of 
being young. If nobody was ever half as wise 
a3 Thurlow looked, neither was anybody ever 
half so old as the college man knows himself 
to be. 

There is no season more delightful than 
Commencement. Every year that long, spark- 
ling billow of youth breaks upon the shore of 
manhood, and each successive wave is as fresh 
and beautiful as all its predecessors. The 
President of a college annually confronting 
the graduating class, under the same cireum- 
stance of summer and roses, with the same 
associations, the same tender recollections, the 
same eager and proud anticipations, must feel 
himself to be a perpetual youth; and if he 
gives a blessing to the class, not less does the 
class leave with him its benediction, THis at- 
titude, indeed, is that of Mentor, but he must 
feel that his counsel springs from experience, 
and being addressed to those who have ex. 
perience yet to gain, it is, after all, a kind of 
fairy lore, a singing in an unknown tongue. 

But there has gathered around Commence- 
ment a multitude of delightful occasions all 
related to scholarly sympathy and association, 
and taking precedence even of the especial 
function of the season. The class-day exer- 
cises of the graduating class, the reunions of 
alumni, with their orations and dinners, the 
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social festivals of the Greek-letter societies, 
from that of the venerable Alpha of Phi Beta 
Kappa down to the very last Omega of the 
mystic characters, and all these held at the 
chapter houses or rooms, for a day or two pre- 
ceding Commencement Day itself, with every 
form of literary exercise and social entertain- 
ment in the most enchanting moment of the 
year, combine to throw a spell of June ro- 
mance over young and susceptible hearts, 
which is not only delightful, but permanent, 
and gives to the Commencement season a sin- 
gular power, 

The opportunity of touching minds and 
hearts so open and ingenuous is not lost. 
The words spoken at this happy time, appar- 
ently unremarked, are unending influences. 
How many men who have not lived in vain, 
and who now in turn are summoned to speak 
at Commencement, recall with constant grati- 
tude words spoken to their youth that fell 
like seeds of fire, quick with the purest life, 
which in some form have come into flower! 
What Emerson said in introducing Carlyle’s 
essays to this country, that in reading them 
many a man would recognize words that he 
read in his youth without knowing the au- 
thor, and which spoke to him with an em- 
phasis that hindered him from sleep, is equal- 
ly true of much that is now spoken as Com- 
mencement counsel. 


“T shot an arrow into the air; 
It fell to earth I know not where,” 


But in some heart of oak it lodged and re- 
mained, and is not lost, 

This year there were many such words and 
scenes. The rise of the older colleges from 
denominational academies and high-schools 
into a university breadth and comprehension, 
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the great extension and elevation of the cur- 
riculum, the growth of the classes, and the an- 
nual return to Commencement of large bodies 
of alumni, give a dignity and importance to 
the exercises which command detailed atten- 
tion in the press and careful regard from the 
public. On the finest day at the close of June 
Dr. Storrs at Amherst delivered the semi-cen- 
tennial oration before a Greek-letter society 
which he joined at that college in its earlier 
day, of which he gave a vivid and striking 
sketch, Then he touched the immense ad- 
vance in the methods and results of education 
which is due to the remarkable progress in 
modern scholarship, and selecting the study 
of history as an illustration of this advance, 
he opened into a noble and comprehensive 
consideration of the study of history, with its 
necessary enlarging and humanizing influence 
upon character and life and affairs, with a gor- 
geous affluence of suggestion and illustration, 
and a fervid eloquence that charmed an audi- 
ence worthy of the orator, and left in their 
hearts those seeds that ripen into golden 
deeds. 

The same day at Yale Mr. Tucker, of Vir- 
ginia, one of the strongest of “Southerners,” 
spoke to the law school in a frank and forci- 
ble strain of the unreserved patriotism of the 
Southern part of the country, and of the patri- 
otic duty of all parts of the country to unite 
in guarding against certain obvious national 
perils, some of them growing out of the very 
national triumph in the civil war. It is but 
justice to say that if the chances of war had 
been fatal to the defenders of the Union, and 
they had acquiesced in defeat with the mag- 
nanimity shown by Mr. Tucker and Mr, La- 
mar, it would have been another glory added 
to the American character. But that the feel- 
ing should be memorably emphasized, on the 
following day, at the Yale Commencement din- 
ner, Mr. Tucker gave the cordial greeting of 
Virginia to Connecticut, and President Dwight 
rose and replied that Yale and Connecticut ex- 
tended the right hand of fellowship to old 
Virginia, Mr, Tucker sprang up and grasped 
the President’s hand, and the prolonged tu- 
mult of enthusiasm held the two hands clasped 
for some minutes before Mr. Tucker could re- 
spond in equally friendly words. 

Thus, under the benediction of the college, 
the work of peace proceeds. The opportunity 
of Commencement is not lost, but richly im- 
proved, At no other time are public ques- 
tions in their largest aspect and relations, and 
in the most comprehensive and patriotic man- 
ner, so generally and effectively considered. 
At Dartmouth Judge Hoadly spoke, with the 
weight of his character and experience, of cer- 
tain tendencies in our public life which must 
be corrected if they are not to proceed to a 
catastrophe. Everywhere these good words 
were spoken to the most intelligent and the 
most susceptible hearers. The annual college 

oration, indeed, of which there are hundreds, 
seems to be taking the place of the lecture 
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lyceum of thirty years ago in its fearless and 
unpartisan treatment of public issues and in- 
terests. It is a happy sign of the fresh and 
unworn national life, of that disinterested, 
generous, and earnest purpose which is the 
radiant crown of youth, and which we may 
well hope may make the glorious youth of 
the nation immortal. 


Tue hope which the Easy Chair has just 
expressed is not diminished, but rather quick- 
ened, by such an incident as the trial of Jacob 
Sharp, which was the most striking and sig- 
nificant of the series of trials growing out of 
the Broadway Railroad bribery. It is only 
two or three years since a nocturnal transfor- 
mation of Broadway into a railroad track De- 
gan, There was something comical in the 
general consternation and indignation as the 
great street was swiftly torn up and the rails 
laid and the work completed, while nobody 
seemed able to suggest any remedy or avoid- 
ance; and if Jacob Sharp had been a con- 
quering Timour the Tartar, apparently he 
could not have held the city more absolutely 
in his power. 

Two years have passed, and the Aldermen, 
the guardians of the city, who betrayed it, and 
Jacob Sharp, to whom it was betrayed, have 
been tried, convicted, and punished as felons, 
except those Aldermen who escaped and who 
are now self-exiled for life. It is of course 
shameful that such a conspiracy was possible 
in the city so soon after the Tweed frauds ; 
but it is also most satisfactory that punish- 
ment has been so swift and so sure. Jacob 
Sharp and the Aldermen have been most justly 
punished. But they are not the original and 
sole criminals, They were indeed guilty of 
one of the worst crimes in a republic—that, 
namely, of subverting the government by de- 
bauching it. Jacob Sharp’s offence was not 
the attempt in a simple and pure political 
community to buy public officers to aid his 
selfish purposes; but in a community where 
legislation was notoriously for sale, he bought 
legislation, 

For this situation public opinion is largely 
responsible. How many a citizen otherwise 
intelligent has not constantly thought and 
said for many a year that nobody was more 
interested in the government than office- 
holders who were employed by it, and conse- 
quently that nobody ought to be more will- 
ing to pay political assessments for election 
expenses! This has been the law laid down 
by party clubs and associations until it has 
thoroughly confused public opinion. Nom- 
inations for office have been put up at auction 
to the highest bidder, The price was paid in 
the form of a political assessment to the party 
committee, and even judges upon the bench 
have in this way paid for their seats. The 
assessments upon some of them have amount- 
ed to thousands of dollars. Men receiving 
nominations to the Assembly have been made 
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to pay great sims. Why? and with what un- 
derstanding? 

They are generally men totally unfit for 
such public trusts, but peculiarly fitted to be 
party tools, Their grade of intelligence for- 
bids the expectation of useful public service, 
but it especially qualifies them to be the un- 
scrupulous agents of party bosses. They are 
made to pay heavily for nominations which 
are equivalent to elections, because it is un- 
derstood that they will reimburse themselves 
by selling their legislative votes. This is so 
generally understood that when a bill is in- 
troduced in the Legislature which is known 
as “a strike’—a bill, that is to say, which 
threatens great injury to private property in 
the city—the property-holders do not depend 
upon their representatives—their representa- 
tives are the strikers; they do not confide in 
the intelligence and honor of the Legislature 
—they have had too much experience; but 
they raise a purse and send an agent with it 
to defeat the bill. How? By buying the 
votes of legislators. 

This, of course, is not the universal practice 
or situation, but it is a very common event, 
and good citizens justify their conduct as they 
justify the payment of black-mail to freeboot- 
ers, Indeed, dependence upon the Legisla- 
ture as a representative of the people, from 
which due consideration of public projects 
and intelligent action are to be expected, has 
so far declined that citizens who are interest- 
ed in pending measures think it necessary to 
employ agents to press them through the 
Legislature; and even when they are passed, 
the Governor is reported to have said in some 
instances that although passed by the body 
constitutionally elected to represent the will 
of the people, he would not approve the bills, 
because nobody appeared to advocate them. 

In this condition of affairs Jacob Sharp 
wishes to secure for himself, and for nothing, 
an exceedingly valuable franchise which is at 
the disposition of the Aldermen. He knows 
that legislation may be bought at Albany, 
and he naturally infers that it is for sale at 
the New York City Hall. He consequently 
selects his agents and makes his purchase. 
He does what it is notorious that great and 
respectable corporations do, what political 
committees and respectable politicians do. 
He “soaps” the ways, and buys what he 
wants. And why do the politicians and Ja- 
cob Sharp buy? Because of a situation pro- 
duced by the theory that public office is pri- 
vate plunder, a theory which is maintained 
by the practice of supporting parties and pay- 
Ing party expenses by assessing public officers, 
and which is constantly. strengthened by 
sneers at all declarations and efforts toward 
simple honesty and clean-handednesgs in poli- 
tics as namby-pamby sentimentality, and af- 
fected dudism, and a Pharisaic assumption of 
superior virtue, 

The most vitally important of all public 
questions at present is corruption in govern- 
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ment—a corruption which is largely due to the 
doctrine that public place is the proper spoils 
of party. This principle, when applied to the 
whole subordinate body of administration, 
means simply that party work of any kind is 
to be rewarded by the public money. The 
venality of politics necessarily follows, and 
the sale of nominations, the corruption of 
elections, and the bribery of legislutors are 
the logical consequences. Jacob Sharp is the 
type of this tendency and of its result. He 
is a text worth pondering—and improving. 


THERE is an evident disposition to restore 
the old-fashioned Fourth of July. Indeed, 
there is an association which has been formed 
for that very purpose, It would begin the 
reform at the beginning, and renew the can- 
non salute at sunrise. The association plain- 
ly supposes that patriotism is becoming slug- 
gish and disposed to lie abed in the morning, 
and proposes to turn it out of bed betimes. 
The parent society of the renaissance is that 
at Harlem, New York, which promulgated 
for this year a startling programme. The 
glorious day of independence was to open 
with the sunrise salute of cannon and bell- 
ringing; then the national flag was to be 
raised by a company of Sunday-school chil- 
dren, and an address was to be delivered to 
them upon the significance of the anniversary. 
Later, the procession, the reading of the Dec- 
laration, and the oration were to take place. 
Games were to succeed in the afternoon, and 
the sun was to be rung and thundered down 
as at his rising, and the stars in the evening 
were to be outshone by fireworks of patriotic 
device. 

The mere mention of such a day’s delights 
recalls the ancient Fourth of July within the 
memory of men yet living. But the Mayor 
of New York peremptorily challenged the 
proposition, Are these sane people, he asked, 
substantially, who seriously suggest this hor- 
rible nuisance of cannon thunder at some un- 
known hour of early morning, and without 
thought of the comfort or life of the sick and 
suffering? It is right to celebrate the glorious 
Fourth, but it is wrong to make every reason- 
able creature hate and dread its coming. 
These were the sentiments of the Mayor, John 
Adams to the contrary notwithstanding, Un- 
doubtedly that sturdy old Colossus of Inde- 
pendence joyfully anticipated resounding fes- 
tivities upon the annual recurrence of the 
day. But he was not a moral monster, im- 
plied the protesting Mayor; he did not antici- 
pate, much less propose, pandemonium broke 
loose as a fitting observance of a happy and 
humane anniversary. Yes—we can imagine 
the Mayor tentatively meditating—yes, John 
Adams was a true patriot, but could he have 
forecast fire-crackers and—ye infernal gods— 
bomb-crackers, I do not say that he would 
have gladly abandoned the cause of American 
independence, but— 
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The Harlem association was compelled to 
forego that thunderous delight at dawn, and 
postpone the crack of tympanums and crash 
of glass until noon, or some hour when man- 
kind has arisen and breakfasted and is 
measurably prepared for the slings and ar- 
rows of outrageous fortune. But the purpose 
of the association is admirable. Dr. Johnson 
prided himself upon keeping his friendships 
in repair, and it is a wisdom which may be 
well applied to patriotism, The observance 
and due commemoration of cardinal patriotic 
events foster patriotism itself. This is all 
the more desirable and even necessary in this 
country, where the instinct of patriotism is by 
no means coextensive with the population. 

When John Adams made his famous fore- 
cast he spoke to nearly three millions of peo- 
ple who shared—or, if they did not all share, 
at least all understood—his feelings as well as 
his words. They were native-born Ameri- 
cans, cherishing traditions common to every 
colony, and while there were Swedes in Dela- 
ware,and Dutch and Huguenots in New York, 
the great preponderating element was English, 
and all were natives. When his son John 
Quincy Adams delivered in 1793 the Fourth 
of July oration before the authorities of the 
town of Boston, every listener and every citi- 
zen of the town was in the strictest sense an 
American, and, as the young American of to- 
day might say, he knew what the orator was 
talking about. But in all our great cities to- 
day a very large part of the crowd which the 
celebration of the Fourth of July assembles 
has no conception whatever of its significance, 
and can have none of the patriotic emotion 
which is traditional in the blood and in de- 
scent. The very language in which they 
express their feelings betrays them. What 
to them is Bunker Hill and Valley Forge, 
Saratoga and Yorktown? What instinctive 
American conception have they of the sacred- 
ness of the word liberty as spoken by Sam 
Adams and Patrick Henry, and as embodied 
at last in the Constitution one hundred years 
ago? 

Inacountry of population so heterogeneous, 
the careful observance of the anniversaries of 
historically patriotic days and events is a pe- 
culiar duty. The old-fashioned oration need 
he no longer an address of mutual congratula- 
tion, but it may be most properly devoted to 
restating the event and expounding its signif- 
icance, thus introducing America to the new 
Americans. The events of every day show us 
how carefully and naturally the new-comers 
cherish their own native traditions. We can 
see how much they affect both our usages and 
our legislation. Indeed, an obsequious defer- 
ence to what we might call the foreignism of 
the new Americans is conspicuous in our pub- 
lic life, and engrosses the thoughts of many 
of our public men, who consider carefully be- 
fore speaking and acting, not so much how 
speech and action will impress the old and 
traditional American as the new-comer, 
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In this situation we cannot count in this 
country, as countries less enriched by immi- 
gration can safely count, upon a universal in- 
stinct of patriotism which perennially renews 
itself, and needs no aid of days and occasions. 
A great part of the crowd in New York that 
watches the parade upon the Fourth, when 
there is a parade, or the fireworks in the even- 
ing, could not read the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence in the language in which it was 
written, and have never heard of John Adams. 
That part of the crowd, when intelligent and 
well-behaved, has done much in many ways 
to deyelop and improve the country to which 
they have come. But one of the ways in which 
they have helped it is not in improving its 
politics, and the want of the native patriotic 
instinct in any considerable part of the popu- 
lation is unfortunate for any country. 

The revival of the suitable observance of 
the glorious Fourth which is proposed by the 
Harlem association may be in this sense a 
public service. The roar of the cannon—at a 
reasonable hour—and the ringing of bells and 
the general holiday will cause the new Amer- 
ican to ask the meaning of the commotion. 
That is the orator’s opportunity, and he can 
eloquently expound the truth that American 
liberty is not individual whim but constitu- 
tional law, and that revolution is the last 
dreadful resort, only justifiable when the gen- 
eral public desire cannot be made known and 
the general public will cannot be made law. 
The orator might add pertinently that the freest 
and most independent country may justly re- 
fuse to receive from other Jands their paupers 
and criminals and lunatics and vagrants of 
every kind and degree, and not only may, but 
should, watch carefully the increase of a popu- 
lation which has no tradition or language or 
faith or usage or sympathy in common with 
those of the country to which it comes, and 
in which it is presently admitted to political 
power. 


Tr is toward the end of June and in the first 
days of July that the great college aquatic 
contests occur, and it is about that time, as 
the soldiers at Monmouth knew in 1778, that 
Sirius is lord of the ascendant. This year it 
was the hottest day of the summer, as marked 
by the mereury in New York, when the Har- 
vard and Yale men drew out at New London 
for their race. Fifty years ago the crowd at 
Commencement filled the town green and 
streets, and the meeting-house in which the 
graduating class were the heroes of the hour. 
The valedictorian, the salutatorian, the philo- 
sophical orator, walked on air, and the halo 
of after-triumphs of many kinds was not 
brighter or more intoxicating than the brief 
glory of the moment on which they took the 
graduating stage, under the beaming eyes of 
maiden beauty and the profound admiration 
of college comrades. 

Willis, as Phil Slingsby, has told the story 
of that college life fifty and sixty years ago. 
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The collegian danced and drove and flirted 
and dined and sang the night away. Robert 
Tomes echoed the strain in his tale of college 
life a little later, under stricter social and ec- 
clesiastical conditions. There was a more se- 
rious vein also. In 1827 the Kappa Alpha 
Society was the first of the younger brood of 
the Greek alphabet—descendants of the Phi 
Beta Kappa of 1781—and in 1832 Father Eells, 
as he is affectionately called, founded Alpha 
Delta Phi, a brotherhood based upon other 
aims and sympathies than those of Mr, Philip 
Slingsby, but one which appealed instantly 
to clever men in college, and has not ceased 
to attract them to this happy hour, as the Easy 
Chair has just now commemorated. 

But neither in the sketches of Slingsby nor 
in the memories of those Commencement tri- 
umphs is there any record of an absorbing 
and universal and overpowering enthusiasm, 
such as attends the modern college boat-race, 
The race of this year between the two great 
New England universities, Harvard and Yale 
—the Crimson and the Blue—was a twilight 
contest, for “high water,” says the careful 
chronicler, “did not occur until seven 
o'clock.” At half past six he describes the 
coming of the Grand Armada and the expect- 
ant scene in these words: “The Block Island 
came down from Norwich with every square 
foot of her three decks occupied, the Hlm 
City brought a mass of Yale sympathizers 
from New Haven, and the big City of New 
York filled her long saloon-deck with New 
London spectators. A special train of eigh- 
teen cars came up from New Haven, a blue 
flag fluttering from every window. The 
striking contrast to the life and bustle of the 
lower end of the course was the quiet river at 
the starting-point. The college launches, the 
huge tug America, the press boat Manhasset, 
loaded with correspondents, the tug Burnside, 
swathed in crimson by her charter party of 
Harvard men, and the steam-yacht orma, 
gay with party-colored bunting, floated idly 
up-stream, waiting for the start. The long 
train of twenty-five observation cars stood 
quietly by the river-side, its occupants close- 
ly watching the boat-houses across the riy- 
er.”? 

Did any fleet of steamers solid with eager 
spectators, or special train of eighteen cars, or 
long train of twenty-five observation cars, a 
vast enthusiastic multitude, ever arrive at any 
college upon any Commencement Day in Phil- 
ip Slingsby’s time to greet with prolonged 
roars of cheers and frenzied excitement the 
surpassing eloquence of Salutatorian Smith, 
or the melting pathos of Valedictorian Jones ? 
Did ever—for so we read in the veracious his- 
tory of a day, the newspaper—did ever a col- 
lege town resound with “a perfect Babel of 
noises” from eight in the summer evening until 
three in the summer morning, the town light- 
ed with burning tar barrels and blazing with 


fireworks, the chimes ringing, and ten thou- 
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sand people hastening to the illuminated sta- 
tion to receive the victors in triumph—because 
Brown had vanquished the calculus, or Jones 
discovered a comet, or Robinson translated 
the Daily Gong and Gas Blower into the purest 
Choctaw? In a word, was such tumult of ac- 
clamation—even the President himself swing- 
ing his reverend hat, and the illustrious alum- 
ni, far and near, when the glad tidings were 
told, beaming with joyful complacency, like 
Mr. Pickwick going down the slide, while 
Samivel Weller adjured him and the company 
to keep the pot a-bilin——ever produced by 
any scholastic performance or success or 
triumph whatever ? 

Echo undoubtedly answers, No; and she 
asks, also, whether in such a competition, 
when the appeal is to youth, eager, strong, 
combative, full of physical impulse and prow- 
ess, in the time of romantic enjoyment and 
héroic susceptibility, study is not heavily han- 
dicapped, and books at a sorry disadvantage 
with boats. This is what Echo distinctly 
inquires; and what answer shall be made to 
Echo? Who is the real hero to young Slings- 
by, who has just fitted himself to enter col- 
lege, the victor in the boat-race or the noblest 
scholar of them all? The answer seems to be 
given unconsciously in the statement that the 
number of students applying for entrance is 
notably larger when the college has scored an 
athletic victory. But this answer is not whol- 
ly satisfactory. There may be an observable: 
coincidence, but young men usually prepare 
themselves to enter a particular college, and 
do not await the result of boat-races. 

But the fact remains that the true college 
hero of to-day is the victor in games and 
sports, not in studies; and it is not unnatural 
that it should be so. It is partly a reaction 
of feeling against the old notion that a 
scholar is an invalid, and that a boy must be 
down in his muscle because he is up in his 
mathematics. But,as Lincoln said in his de- 
bate with Douglas, it does not follow, because 
I think that innocent men should have equal 
rights, that I wish my daughter to marry a 
negro. It does not follow, because the sound 
mind should be lodged in a sound body, that 
the care of the body should become the main, 
and virtually the exclusive, interest. 

Yet that this is now somewhat the prevail- 
ing tendency of average feeling is undeniable, 
and it isa tendency to be considered by intel- 
ligent collegians themselves. For the true 
academic prizes are spiritual, not material ; 
and the heroes for college emulation are not 
the gladiators, but the sages and poets of the 
ancient day and of all time. The men that 
the college remembers and cherishes are not 
ball-players, and boat-racers, and high jump- 
ers, and boxers, and fencers, and heroes of 
single-stick, good fellows as they are, but the 
patriots and scholars and poets and orators 
and philosophers. Three cheers for brawn, 
but three times three for brain! 
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A WRITER in a Western periodical has 
put into convenient shape some common 
errors concerning popularity as a test of merit 
in a book. He seems to think, for instance, 
that the love of the marvellous and impos- 
sible in fiction, which is shown not only by 
“the unthinking multitude clamoring about 
the book counters” for fiction of that sort, but 
by the “literary elect” also, is proof of some 
principle in buman nature which ought to be 
respected as well as tolerated. He seems to 
believe that the ebullition of this passion 
forms a sufficient answer to those who say 
that art of all kinds should represent life, and 
that the art which misrepresents life is feeble 
art and false art. But it appears to us thatea 
little carefuler reasoning from a little closer 
inspection of the facts would not have brought 
him to these conclusions. In the first place, 
we doubt very much whether the “literary 
elect” have been fascinated in great numbers 
by the fiction in question; but if we supposed 
them to have really fallen under that spell, we 
should still be able to account for their fond- 
ness and that of the “unthinking multitude” 
upon the same grounds, without honoring 
either very much. It is the habit of hasty 
casuists to regard civilization as inclusive of 
all the members of a civilized community ; 
but this is a palpable error. Many persons in 
every civilized community live in a state of 
more or less evident savagery with respect 
to their habits, their morals, and their pro- 
pensities; and they are held in check only by 
the law. Many more yet are savage in their 
tastes, as they show by the decoration of their 
houses and persons, and by their choice of 
books and pictures; and these are left to the 
restraints of public opinion. In fact, no man 
can be said to be thoroughly civilized or al- 
ways civilized; the most refined, the most en- 
lightened person has his moods, his moments 
of barbarism, in which the best, or even the 
second best, shall not please him. At these 
times the lettered and the unlettered are alike 
primitive, and their gratifications are of the 
sume simple sort; the highly cultivated person 
may then like melodrama, impossible fiction, 
and the trapeze as sincerely and thoroughly 
as a boy of thirteen or a barbarian of any age. 
We do not blame him for these moods; we 
find something instructive and interesting in 
them; but if they lastingly established them- 
selves in him, we could not help deploring 
the state of that person, No one can really 
think that the “literary elect,’ who are said 
to have joined the “unthinking multitude” 
-in clamoring about the book counters for the 
romances of no-man’s land, take the same 
kind of pleasure in them as they do in a 
novel of Tolstoi, Tourguénief, George Eliot, 
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Thackeray, Balzac, Manzoni, Hawthorne, Hen- 
ry James, Thomas Hardy, Palacio Valdés, or 
even Walter Scott. They have joined the 
“unthinking multitude” perhaps because they 
are tired of thinking, and expect to find re- 
laxation in feeling—teeling crudely, grossly, 
merely. For once in a way there is no great 
harm in this; perhaps no harm at all. It is 
perfectly natural: let them haye their inno- 
cent debauch. But let us distinguish, for our 
own sake and guidance, between the different 
kinds of things that please the same kind of 
people; between the things that please them 
habitually and those that please them occa- 
sionally; between the pleasures that edify 
them and those that amuse them. Otherwise 
we shall be in danger of becoming perma- 
nently part of the “unthinking multitude,” 
and of remaining puerile, primitive, savage, 
We shall be so in moods and at monients; 
but let us not fancy that those are high moods 
or fortunate moments. If they are harmless, 
that is the most that can be said for them. 
They are lapses from which we can perhaps 
go forward more vigorously; but even this is 
not certain, 

Our own philosophy of the matter, however, 
would not bring us to prohibition of such liter- 
ary amusements as the writer quoted seems to 
find significant of a growing indifference to 
truth and sanity in fiction. Once more, we 
say, these amusements have their place, as the 
circus has, and the burlesque, and negro min- 
strelsy, and the ballet, and prestidigitation. 
No one of these is to be despised in its place ; 
but we had better understand that it is not 
the highest place, and that it is hardly an in- 
tellectual delight. The lapse of all the “liter- 
ary elect” in the world could not dignify un- 
reality; and their present mood, if it exists, is 
of no more weight against that beauty in lit- 
erature which comes from truth alone, and 
neyer can come from anything else, than the 
permanent state of the “unthinking multi- 
tude,” 

Ii. 

Yet even as regards the “unthinking mul- 
titude,” we believe we are not able to take the 
attitude of the writer we have quoted. We 
are afraid that we respect them more than he 
would like to have us, though we cannot al- 
ways respect their taste, any more than that 
of the “literary elect.” We respect them for 
their good sense in most practical matters; for 
their laborious, honest lives; for their kind- 
ness, their good-will; for that aspiration tow- 
ard something better than themselves which 
seems to stir, however dumbly, in every human 
breast not abandoned to literary pride or other 
forms of self-righteousness. We find every 
man interesting, whether he thinks or un- 
thinks, whether he is savage or civilized; for 
this reason we cannot thank the novelist whe 
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teaches us not to know, but to unknow, our 
kind; and we cannot believe that Miss Murfree 
will feel herself praised by a critic who says 
she has made her Tennessee mountaineers ac- 
ceptable to us because she “has fashioned them 
as they are not.” We believe that she has 
made them acceptable for exactly the opposite 
reason, and has taught us to see the inner love- 
liness and tenderness, however slight and eva- 
nescent, of those poor, hard, dull, narrow lives, 
with an exquisite sympathy which we are 
afraid must remain unknown to the lovers of 
the sweet-pretty. The perfect portrayal of 
what passes even in a soul whose body smokes 
a cob-pipe or dips snuff, and dwells in a log 
hut on a mountain-side, would be worth more 
than all the fancies ever feigned; and we 
value Miss Murfree’s work for the degree ‘in 
which it approaches this perfection. It is 
when she seems to have drawn upon romance 
and tradition rather than life for her colors 
that we have wished her to “give us her 
mountain folk as she saw them before her 
fancy began to work upon them.” This may 
be“ babbling folly,” and “ sheer, unmixed non- 
sense”; our critic is so sure of himself as to 
be able to call it so; but we venture to re- 
affirm it. It appears to us that the opposite 
position is one of the last refuges of the aristo- 
cratic spirit which is disappearing from poli- 
tics and society, and is now seeking to shelter 
itself in esthetics. The pride of caste is be- 
coming the pride of taste; but as before, it 
is averse to the mass of men; it consents to 
know them only in some conventionalized 
and artificial guise. It seeks to withdraw it- 
self, to stand aloof; to be distinguished, and 
not to be identified. Democracy in litera- 
ture is the reverse of all this. It wishes to 
know and to tell the truth, confident that 
consolation and delight are there; it does not 
care to paint the marvellous and impossible 
for the vulgar many, or to sentimentalize and 
falsify the actual for the vulgar few. Men are 
more like than unlike one another: let us 
make them know one another better, that they 
may be all humbled and strengthened with a 
sense of their fraternity. Neither arts, nor let- 
ters, nor sciences, except as they somehow, 
clearly or obscurely, tend to make the race bet- 
ter and kinder, are to be regarded as serious 
interests; they are all lower than the rudest 
crafts that feed and house and clothe, for ex- 
cept they do this office they are idle; and they 
cannot do this except from and through the 
truth, 
Til. 

A more temperate critic than the one we 
have been quoting deplores in a New York 
journal the danger which attends the new 
fiction of the South from its prompt and easy 
success, He calls himself a Southerner, and 
he thinks it would be well if there were a 
school of Southern criticism for the censure 
of Southern literature; but at the same time 
he is disposed to defend this literature against 
a, charge which we agree with him cannot lie 
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against it alone. It has been called narrow, 
and he asks: “Is not the broadest. of the new 
American fiction narrow, when compared, as 
it should be compared, with the authors of 
Russian fiction, French fiction, English fic- 
tion? Is there a living novelist of the North 
whose largest boundaries do not shrink to 
pitiful dimensions when put by the side of 
Tolstoi’s, or Balzac’s, or Thackeray’s ?” 

We do not know certainly whether a South- 
erner thinks narrowness a defect of Northern 
fiction or not, but upon the supposition that he 
does so, we remind him that both Thackeray 
and Balzac are dead, and that our recent 
novelists might as well, for all purposes of 
argument, be compared with Cervantes and 
Le Sage. Moreover, Balzac is rather a nar- 
row writer in each of his books, and if we are 
to grant him breadth we must take him in the 
whole group which he required to work out 
his comédie humaine. Each one of Mr. Henry 
James’s books is as broad as any one of 
Balzac’s; and we believe his Princess Casa- 
massima is of a scope and variety quite 
unknown to them. Thackeray, to be sure, 
wandered through vast spaces, but his great- 
est work was concerned with the very nar- 
row world of English society; his pictures 
of life outside of society were in the vein 
of caricature. As for Tolstoi, he is the in- 
comparable; and no novelist of any time or 
any tongue can fairly be compared with him, 
as no dramatist can fairly be compared with 
Shakespeare. Nevertheless, if something of 
this sort is absolutely required, we will in- 
stance Mr. J. W. De Forest, in his very inade- 
quately named Miss Ravenel’s Conversion, as 
presenting an image of American life during 
the late rebellion, both North and South, at 
home and in the field, which does not “shrink 
to pitiful dimensions” even when “put by 
the side of Tolstoi’s” War and Peace; it is an 
admirable novel, and spacious enough for 
the vast drama glimpsed in it. Mr. Cable’s 
Grandissimes is large enough to reflect a civ- 
ilization; and Mr. Bishop, in The Golden Jus- 
ticeand The House of a Merchant Prince, shows 
a feeling for amplitude in the whole design, 
as well as for close and careful work in the 
details. 

The present English fiction is as narrow 
as our own; and if a Southerner had looked 
a little farther abroad he would have found 
that most modern fiction was narrow in a cer- 
tain sense, In Italy he would have found the 
best men writing novels as brief and restrict- 
ed in range as ours; in Spain the novels are 
intense and deep, and not spacious; the 
French school, with the exception of Zola, is 
narrow; the Norwegians are narrow; the 
Russians, except Tolstoi, are narrow, and the 
next greatest after him, Tourguénief, is the 
narrowest great novelist, as to mere dimen- 
sions, that ever lived, dealing nearly always 
with small groups, isolated and analyzed in 
the most American fashion. In fine, the charge 
of narrowness accuses the whole tendency 
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of modern fiction as much as the Ameri- 
can school. But we do not by any means 
allow that this superficial narrowness is a de- 
fect, while denying that it is a universal char- 
acteristic of our fiction; it is rather, for the 
present, a virtue. Indeed, we should call the 
present American work, North and South, 
thorough, rather than narrow. In one sense 
it is as broad as life, for each man is a micro- 
cosm, and the writer who is able to acquaint 
us intimately with half a dozen people, or the 
conditions of a neighborhood or a class, has 
done something which cannot in any bad 
sense be called narrow; his breadth is ver- 
tical instead of lateral, that is all; and this 
depth is more desirable than horizontal ex- 
pansion in a civilization like ours, where the 
differences are not of classes, but of types, 
and not of types either so much as of charac- 
ters, A new method was necessary in deal- 
ing with the new conditions, and the new 
method is world-wide, because the whole 
world is more or less Americanized. Tolstoi 
is exceptionally voluminous among modern 
writers, even Russian writers; and it might 
be said that the forte of Tolstoi himself is not 
in his breadth sidewise, but in his breadth 
upward and downward, Zhe Death of Ivan 
Lilitch leaves as vast an impression on the 
reader’s soul as any episode of War and Peace, 
which indeed can only be recalled in episodes, 
and not as a whole. In fine, we think that 
our writers may be safely counselled to con- 
tinue their work in the modern way, because 
it is the best way yet known. If they make 
it true, it will be large, no matter what its 
superficies are; and it would be the greatest 
mistake to try to make it big. A big book is 
necessarily a group of episodes more or less 
loosely connected by a thread of narrative, and 
there seems no reason why this thread must 
always be supplied. Hach episode may be 
quite distinct, or it may be one of a connected 
group; the final effect will be from the truth 
of each episode, not from the size of the group, 
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Take, for instance, a number of studies like 
A Humble Romance, and Other Stories, by Miss 
Mary EB. Wilkins, and you have the air of sim- 
ple village life as liberally imparted as if all 
the separate little dramas were set in a single 
frame and related to one another. The old 
maids and widows aging and ailing and dying 
in their minute wooden houses; the forlorn el- 
derly lovers; the simple girls and youths mak- 
ing and marring love; the husbands and wives 
‘growing apart and coming together; the quar- 
rels and reconciliations; the eccentricities and 
the heroisms; the tender passions and true 
friendships; the funerals and weddings; the 
hates and spites; the injuries; the sacrifices; 
the crazy consciences; the sound common- 
gense—are all suggested and expressed in a 
measure which, we insist, does not lack 
breadth, though each sketch is like the sen- 
tences of Emerson, “an infinitely repellent 
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particle,” and will have nothing to do with 
any other, so far as community of action is 
concerned, Community of character abounds: 
the people are of one New England blood, and 
speak one racy tongue. It might all have 
been done otherwise; the lives and fortunes 
of these villagers might have been interwoven 
in one texture of narrative; but the work 
would not necessarily have gained breadth in 
gaining bulk. Breadth is in the treatment 
of material, not in the amount of it. The 
great picture is from the great painter, not 
from the extensive canvas. Miss Wilkins’s 
work could hardly have given a wider sense 
of life in a Yankee village and the outlying 
farms if it had greater structural unity. It 
has unity of spirit, of point of view, of sym- 
pathy; and being what the author intended, 
we ask no other unity of it; many “ broader” 
views lack this unity which is so valuable. 
Besides, it has humor of a quaint, flavorous 
sort, it has genuine pathos, and a just and 
true respect for the virtues of the life with 
which it deals. We are tempted to give 
some passages illustrative of a very re- 
markable freshness in its description; they 
are abundant, but perhaps we had better con- 
tent ourselves by referring the reader to the 
opening of the touching sketch, “ A Far-away 
Melody.” What is notable in all the descrip- 
tions is the absence of literosity; they are as 
unrhetorical as so many pictures of Tourgué- 
nief ’s, or Bj6rnson’s, or Verga’s, and are inter- 
esting proofs of the fact that the present way 
of working is instinctive; one writer does not 
learn it from another; it is in the time, in the 
air, and no critic can change it. When you 
come to the motives of these little tales, the 
simplicity and originality are not always kept; 
sometimes they ring false, sentimental, roman- 
tic; but even then they are true in the work- 
ing out of character, though this does not re- 
deem them from the original error, For the 
most part, however, they are good through 
and. through, and whoever loves the face of 
common humanity will find pleasure in them, 
They are peculiarly American, and they are 
peculiarly * narrow” in a certain way, and yet’ 
they are like the best modern work every- 
where in their directness and _ simplicity. 
They are somewhat in the direction of Miss 
Jewett’s more delicate work, but the fun is 
opener and less demure, the literature is less 
refined, the poetry is a little cruder; but there 
is the same affectionate feeling for the mate- 
rial, a great apparent intimacy with the facts, 
and a like skill in rendering the Yankee par- 
lance. We have our misgivings, however, 
about “thar? and “whar? on New England 
tongues, though we are not ready to deny 
that Miss Wilkins heard them in the locality 
she evidently knows so well. 


WV; 
We own our misgiving with misgiving ; for 
so clever a writer has probably thought upon 
this point already. We do not suppose infal- 
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libility in clever writers; but we do suppose 
a greater intelligence concerning their own 
work than any critic can bring to it; their 
ignorance even may. be more valuable than 
his information; it may keep them at least 
from attempting to do their own work in some 
one else’s way, and that is a great matter. In 
fact, if our present literary condition were bad, 
North or South, we should have no such hope 
of its improvement from criticism as the South- 
erner whom we have been quoting. In his 
belief that severity of censure would avail 
much, he advises Southern writers to turn 
from the mistaken kindness of Northern edi- 
tors, and if they cannot get wholesome casti- 
gation from their Southern contemporaries, to 
go back to Poe, “and take from his critical 
writings a certain standard of originality, con- 
tempt of mediocrity, and passion for beauty.” 
But we doubt if it is possible to take any 
such standard, contempt, and passion from 
Poe, who, with great talent, had a perver- 
sity, arrogance, and wilfulness that render 
him wellnigh worthless as a censor of oth- 
ers’ work, and a mechanical ideal that dis- 
abled him from doing any very noble work 
of his own. He was of his time, and his 
tales and poems remain a part of literary his- 
tory; but if they were written to-day, most of 
them could not be taken seriously. Do not go 
to Poe, we should say to our Southern writers 
if we felt it our office to instruct them, but 
go to Life. Do not trouble yourselves about 
standards or contempts or passions; but try 
to be faithful and natural; and remember that 
there is no greatness, no beauty, which does 
not come from truth to your own knowledge 
of things. In the mean time, that “standard 
of mere acceptableness at the hands of the 
great Northern magazines” which a Southerner 
laments as ruinous to Southern writers is, to 
our thinking, the best critical standard they 
could have; and although these magazines 
certainly do “publish, almost monthly, 
poems or short stories which never live as 
literature,” this does not disable them as 
criterions. At least three-fifths of the litera- 
ture called classic, in all languages, no more 
lives than the poems and stories that perish 
monthly in our magazines. It is all printed 
and reprinted, generation after generation, cen- 
tury after century; but it is not alive; it is as 
dead as the people who wrote it and read it, 
and to whomit meant something, perhaps; with 
whom it was a fashion, a caprice, a passing taste. 
A superstitious piety preserves it, and pretends 
that it has esthetic qualities which can de- 
light or edify; but nobody really enjoys it, 
except as a reflection of the past moods and 
humors of the race, or a revelation of the au- 
thor’s character; otherwise it is trash, and 
often very filthy trash, which the present trash 
at least is not. 
ceptableness at the hands of the great North- 
ern magazines” is a very high standard. They 
are not perfect; but there is an even texture 
in the quality of their literature which so wide 
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a variety of literature has never presented be- 
fore. They are made with conscience and in- 
telligence, and with an instinctive preference 
for what is most modern as, upon the whole, 
the best. Any Southern writer who contributes 
to them may be sure that their editors will be 
the first to know when he is repeating him- 
self, when he is standing still, and when he is 
going backward, and may confidently await 
their warning signal. 

The whole field of human experience was 
never so nearly covered by imaginative litera- 
ture in any age as in this; and American life 
especially is getting represented with unex- 
ampled fulness. It is true that no one writer, 
no one book, represents it, for that is not pos- 
sible; our social and political decentralization 
forbids this, and may forever forbid it. But 
a great number of very good writers are in- 
stinctively striving to make each part of the 
country and each phase of our civilization 
known to all the other parts; and their work 
is not narrow in any feeble or vicious sense. 
The world was once very little, and it is now 
very large. Formerly, all science could be 
grasped by a single mind; but now the man 
who hopes to become great or useful in sci- 
ence must devote himself to a single depart- 
ment. It is so in everything—all arts, all 
trades; and the novelist is not superior to the 
universal rule against universality. He con- 
tributes his share to a thorough knowledge 
of groups of the human race under conditions 
which are full of inspiring novelty and inter- 
est. He works more fearlessly, frankly, and 
faithfully than the novelist ever worked be- 
fore; his work, or much of it, may be destined 
never to be reprinted from the monthly maga- 
zines; but if he turns to his book-shelf and re- 
gards the array of the British or other classics, 
he knows that they too are for the most part 
dead; he knows that the planet itself is des- 
tined to freeze up and drop into the sun at 
last, with all its surviving literature upon 
it. The question is merely one of time. 
He consoles himself, therefore, if he is wise, 
and works on; and we may all take some 
comfort from the thought that most things 
cannot be helped. Especially a movement in 
literature like that which the world is now 
witnessing cannot be helped; and we could 
no more turn back and be of the literary fash- 
ions of any age before this than we could turn 
back and be of its social, economical, or po- 
litical conditions. 


VI. 


These, like those, are greatly improved in 
the present everywhere, and how much they 
have been improved with us, at a focal point, 
the reader may learn from the entertaining 
Reminiscences of Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
That veteran journalist, who recently end- 
ed a long life of hard work performed with 
fidelity and constancy, was for sixty years 
the correspondent of various newspapers at 
the national capital, and saw Washington 
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grow up from an uncouth village into the 
most charming city in the world. His recol- 
lections of more than halfa century date from 
theinauguration of John Quincy Adams to that 
of Grover Cleveland; they are apparently im- 
partial, and certainly temperate and guarded. 
But their chief value is the panorama of events 
at Washington which they unfold from the 
year 1825 to the year 1885, and the encourage- 
ment they bring to the lover of his country 
and of his species. In nearly everything that 
dignifies and beautifies life the thronging fig- 
ures and incidents of this long canvas testi- 
fy to the immense improvement that has taken 
place in the nation as represented at the capi- 
tal. One cannot read the volumes and not 
be convinced that the tone of manners and 
morals is, on the whole, better at Washington 
now than it was sixty years ago, both in pri- 
vate and in public, and that through all appar- 
ent arrests and reactions the national con- 
scientiousness has made itself more and more 
felt at the national capital. 

Major Poore was a good story-teller, and he 
tells stories without end, but his work is not 
a ‘mere texture of long or short yarns. It is 
also a sketch of our history for the time being, 
which is to be praised for the ease and clear- 
ness with which now the personal and now 
the general side is shown, or the history is 
resumed and the anecdote is dropped. The 
work has no profundity, but a good deal of 
shrewdness; it is for the most part both out- 
spoken and amiable. Here and there the au- 
thor seems to be airing a personal prejudice, 
but not often; he either dislikes very few 
people, or else he keeps his dislikes to him- 
self. His work is done with tact and with 
good feeling, if not good taste, always. 

A book of less consecutive interest and of 
less bonhomie than Major Poore’s Reminis- 
cences is the late Henry B. Stanton’s Random 
Recollections, which has the same sort of value 
as the materials of history. Mr. Stanton, who 
began political life an abolitionist and ended 
it a Tilden Democrat, seems to have touched 
at some point all the men and measures of his 
long day, and to have had a personal know- 
ledge of many things which posterity must 
not ignore in judging the past. Some celeb- 
rities, some fames, may suffer; we shall have 
rather fewer political heroes; but there will 
always be enough and to spare of these, and 
the race will, upon the whole, be the gainer 
through their decimation, Mr. Stanton wasa 
keen observer, but he was not dispassionate, 
and there is not the effect of impartiality in 
his book which pleases in Major Poore’s. 
Still he is of such an open make himself that 
no great harm is done; one sees what comes 
from his convictions, and what comes from 
his preferences. He bore courageously his 
part, which was perhaps all the harder to 
bear because it was not a leading part, in a 
political world which now seems as extinct 
as if it had perished very much more than ten 
years ago. 
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The country seems to have come of age in 
many ways during the war. Of what it was 
in art before that epoch the reader may get 
some glimpses in the pleasant collection of 
the Letters of Horatio Greenough to his Brother 
Henry Greenough, whose widow, Mrs. Frances 
Boott Greenough, accompanies the letters with 
biographical sketches and some illustrative 
contemporary correspondence, enabling us to 
know our first great American sculptor in 
many relations, at home and abroad. He was 
a man whose career was apparently marked 
out for him from the beginning, and neither 
the straitness of private circumstance nor the 
absence of incentive, in what was once per- 
haps the most provincial country in the world, 
could stay him in it. He went abroad at the 
age of twenty, and his after-life was passed in 
Italy, in steadfast devotion to his art, with 
brief visits to America, until he finally return- 
ed to die here in his forty-eighth year. It 
was mainly a serene and tranquil life; it had 
its sorrows, and it was vexed near its close by 
what the artist felt to be the shabbiness of 
our government in its dealings with him; but 
it was never embittered, and he was in the 
joyous ardor of an enterprise at New York 
which consoled him for official reluctance at 
Washington when it suddenly ended. His 
letters bear witness to a spirit wholly unspoil- 
ed by success; and they signally record his 
fidelity to democratic traditions in a wily 
Old World which flatters so many success- 
ful Americans out of faith in them. There 
is a manly gentleness throughout, a tone of 
self-respect, a temperamental kindliness, with 
quick observation and good sense, and a love- 
ly simplicity of expression, which make one 
think of Longfellow, with the difference that 
necessarily lies between the poet and the 
sculptor in everything relating to art. In the 
letters and in the graceful sketches which 
Mrs. Greenough contributes there are glimpses 
of the great political events which occurred 
at Florence during the artist’s residence there ; 
he saw the success and failure of the revolu- 
tion of 1848; and the remote life of Boston, 
when Boston was only a large town, is at- 
tractively suggested. In these days, when the 
new science of heredity is perhaps disposed 
to vaunt itself a little, a fact which Mrs, 
Greenough notices in the family history has 
its interest. The sculptor and his five bro- 
thers, all of artistic bent, and all finally more 
or less devoted to art, sprang from a stock in 
which, so far as is known, the artistic impulse 
had never been felt before. Probably science 
would tell us that the impulse was always 
there, though unconscious and unrecognized, 
and that the removal of the Greenoughs from 
the country to the more favorable environ- 
ment of the town freed and developed the 

“latent gift. Boston was then a more purely 
intellectual centre than now; it had enthusi- 
asins, especially esthetic enthusiasms, and the 
local atmosphere must have been invigora- 
ting if not congenial for the young artist. 


Manthhy ecard of Current Events, 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 20th of July. 
—The public debt of the United States 
was decreased in June $16,852,725 17, and for 
the fiscal year $109,707,046 38. 

The Mormon Convention at Salt Lake City 
to draft a Constitution for the proposed State 
of Utah adjourned July 7. The Constitution 
that they drew up provides for the entire sep- 
aration of Church and State, and for non-secta- 
rian education, and forbids polygamy, provid- 
ing penalties therefor. 

Jacob Sharp, tried for bribing New York Al- 
dermen, was conyicted June 29, and seutenced, 
July 14, to-four years’ imprisonment at hard 
labor and a fine of $5000. 

The Jubilee in honor of the fifty years’ reign 
of Queen Victoria was celebrated in London, 
June 21, with royal splendor. A thanksgiving 
service was held in Westminster Abbey. The 
procession thither from Buckingham Palace 
was witnessed by a million people, who loud- 
ly cheered the Queen. The pageant was one 
of the most brilliant and imposing ever seen 
in England. 

The Jubilee Yacht Race around Great Brit- 
ain was won by the Genesta, which sailed the 
distance in 12 days, 16 hours, and 55 minutes, 
reaching the end June 27, 

The Crimes Bill passed the British House of 
Commons July 8, by a vote of 349 to 262. 
Among the amendments rejected was one by 
Mr. Morley limiting the duration of the act to 
three years. The vote was 180 to 119. The 
royal assent was given to the bill July 19. 

The Irish Land Bill passed its report stage 
in the House of Lords July 1, and its first read- 
ing in the Commons July 4. 

The House of Lords, July 7, by a majority of 
11, abolished primogeniture in cases of intes- 
tacy. 

Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
was elected Prince of Bulgaria by the So- 
branje July 7, A new Bulgarian cabinet was 
announced July 11, with M. Stoiloff as Presi- 
dent of the Council and ad interim Minister of 
Finance. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, June 27, 
rejected a motion that Senators should be 
chosen by universal suffrage. 

The Hungarian elections resulted in the re- 
turn of 224 Liberals, 38 Moderate Opposition- 
ists, 59 Independents, 9 Anti-Semitics, and 15 
members of no particular party. 

King Otto of Bavaria has been officially de- 
clared insane. 

The dissatisfaction with King Kalakaua’s 
government of the Hawaiian kingdom culmi- 
nated on June 30. A mass-meeting of citizens 
of Honolulu, in which residents of American 
birth took the most prominent part, having 
organized a military company and practically 
seized the government, demanded of the King 


the dismissal of his cabinet and the appoint- 
ment of another, to consist of persons whom 
the meeting named, the restitution of $71,000 
bribe-money which the King had taken, and a 
pledge “not in future to interfere, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, with the election of repre- 
sentatives, and not to interfere with or attempt 
to unduly influence legislation or legislators.” 

The Belgian Chamber of Deputies has adopt- 
ed a bill declaring two-fifths of a workman’s 
pay inalienable, and one-fifth free from liabili- 
ty to be taken even in legal process. Clerks’ 
salaries are made free from liability to seizure 
unless they exceed $240 per annum. 


DISASTERS. 

June 18.—Nearly two hundred pilgrims 
drowned by the capsizing of a boat crossing 
the Danube near Pak. 

June 24.—Fire in the Best and Belcher Mine, 
Virginia City, Nevada. Fifteen lives lost. 

July 5.—Twenty-seven soldiers killed and 
many wounded by an explosion of dynamite 
at Pesth. 

July 6.—Land-slide at Zug, Switzerland. 
Many houses precipitated into the lake, and 
one hundred persons, including the President 
of the Canton, killed. 

July 9.—Alecazar Theatre, Hurley, Wisconsin, 
burned. Seventeen lives lost. 

July 10.—Sloop Mystery capsized in a squall 
in Jamaica Bay, New York. ‘Twenty-four per- 
sons drowned. 

July 15.—Excursion train in collision with 
an oil train at St. Thomas, Ontario. Twelve 
lives lost. 

OBITUARY, 

June 20.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Daniel 
Pratt, the “Great American Traveller,” aged 
seventy-eight years. 

June 25.—In Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
General James Speed, ex-United States Attor- 
ney-General, aged seventy-five years. 

June 29.—In Philadelphia, William H. H. 
Ross, ex-Governor of Delaware, aged seventy- 
four years. 

July 2.—In Waterville, Vermont, Luke P. 
Poland, ex-United States Senator from Ver- 
mont, aged seventy-one years, 

July 4,—In Augusta, Maine, ex-Governor An- 
son P. Morrill, aged eighty-four years. 

July 8.—At Portland, Oregon, Ben Holliday, 
pioneer of the Pony Express in the United 
States, aged sixty-eight years. 

July 14,—Near Essen, Germany, Alfred 
Krupp, artillery founder, aged seventy-five 
years. 

July 18.—At Fount Hill, Virginia, R. M. T, 
Hunter, ex-Secretary of State of the Southern 
Confederacy, aged seventy-eight years. 

July 19.—At Cohasset, Massachusetts, Uriel 
Crocker, the oldest New England publisher and 
bookseller, aged ninety-one years. 


Coitor’s Drawer. 


HE Drawer has not yet heard of any asso- 

ciations of young women for the education 
of young men. The matter has been talked 
about in remote villages, but the absurdity of 
the proposal is evident to any one who visits 
the great centres of the higher education. It 
is useless to paint the lily, and even feminine 
ingenuity and enthusiasm conld add little to 
the esthetic development of many of the 
young gentlemen in our great colleges and 
universities. Education is not at all the bare 
scholastic struggle that it formerly was. The 
early graduate who remembers the Spartan 
experiences of his college life, the untimely 
morning bell that called him from his hard 
couch to the barn-like chapel, the bare walls 
of his cell-like study, the uncomfortable chairs 
and the rude table—everything, indeed, subor- 
dinated to the one idea of discipline—must 
have bitter thoughts of what he might have 
become if he had enjoyed all the aids to devel- 
opment which the modern student has. And 
the bevy of girls who are permitted on rare 
holidays to inspect the monastic apartments 
where the young gentlemen study modern life 
must feel a sinking of the heart when they 
realize how impossible it will be for them to 
make a home at all worthy of the modern 
highly educated young man. What a place 
it is, this Sybaritic bower, for the cultivation 
of the intellect! Neither Webster nor Cal- 
houn had any such influences about him. 
What a stimulus to the mind it is, this rug- 
covered and curtained chamber! its tinted 
walls hung with exquisite etchings and bits 
of color in oil,and the winning pictures of the 
most beautiful actresses and singers of our 
time; silken portiéres; deep chairs that invite 
to the profoundest reflection upon the great 
problems of existence; carved tables strewn 
with all the literature of the boudoir; rows of 
book-shelves where the grand classics jostle 
the latest dialect and realistic outcome of our 
civilization; an elegant chandelier on whose 
branching arms hang a hundred souvenirs of 
the german; bats, balls, rackets—all the tools 
of the higher education; a deep window-seat 
of blue plush, where the young anchorite lies 
and ponders perhaps an epic, perhaps an ora- 
tion in the senate, perhaps a great argument 
at the bar, more probably the solution of the 
chronic struggle between capital and labor. 
Do we forget the piano, the rack of caryed 
pipes? These are for relaxation, for relief in 
the hardships of the stern collegiate life, for 
the hours of sentiment that come alike to 
pitcher and stroke oar, when he sings, 


“Such an ed-u-ca-tion has my Mary Ann.” 


Naturally this ascetic life manifests itself 
more or less in the undress apparel of the dey- 
otees of learning. But the striped caps and 
striped jackets that mark the student are not 


imposed by the State, and not adopted in the 
humility of penance for sins, but are noble 
signs of the fraternity of learning, taken from 
the tennis-court and the boat-house and the 
race-course, and show that all education is 
one, an esthetic democracy, a fellowship be- 
tween the construer of Greek and the flying 
rider of the thorongh-bred. It is a note of the 
higher education of the period. There was a 
good deal said some time ago about what was 
called the luxurious life of some of the stu- 
dents at one of our universities. And an im- 
pression was spread abroad that this must 
necessarily interfere with the pursuit of learn- 
ing, and consequently with success in life. “TI 
don’t see how you can study in such a bower,” 
said an old-fashioned person who saw for the 
first time one of these silken scholastic dens. 
The reply was only a pitying smile. Study? 
Why, did this ignorant questioner know that 
in this very university an undergraduate had 
received the offer of a higher salary as pitcher 
in a base-ball nine than was ever made to any 
of its graduates for filling any professor’s chair 
in this country ? 


Wuat undoubted progress out of simplicity 
we have nade in something overhalfa century! 
In the summer of 1817 Joseph Sansom, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, member of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, set out from his beloved city 
to make a tour of the North and Canada, At 
three o’clock in the afternoon he stepped on 
board the Bristol steam-boat at the Market 
Street wharf, carrying for all baggage a port- 
mantean, a cane, and Thomson’s “ Seasons” in 
his pocket; took coach at Bristol, and passed. 
rapidly on; lodged that night at Princeton, 
and taking another steamboat at Elizabeth- 
town Point, landed at New York in time to 
dine at the City Hotel, a place of entertain- 
ment little, if at all, inferior to the London 
Tavern. Some idea may be formed of the ex- 
tent and accommodations of this Superb Inn 
by the sum laid out in furnishing it. This 
was thirty thousand dollars, and the tenant 


paid a rent of ten thousand dollars a year.~ 


There were elegant drawing-rooms in this es- 
tablishment for family parties, and apartments 
of magnificent dimensions on the principal 
floor for the public; at the table W’héte every 
day in the summer season there were as many 
as a hundred persons. But what excited Mr. 
Sansom’s admiration more even than this 
magnificent hotel was the City Hall, for the 
costly magnificence of which he thought we 
were probably indebted to the national taste 
for the substantial. After a careful description 
of the imposing exterior of this “noble struct- 
ure,” the author says: ‘‘I shall not describe the 
interior of this superb edifice, with its Cirenlar 
Hall, and double Stair Case; with its columns, 
its balustrade, and its Dome. The Picture Gal- 
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BETRAYED BY HER ACCENT. 


GrerMAN Prorrssor (to young American). ‘“You don’t musht make yourself drouble to shpeak 
Cherman by me; ven you shpeak English, 1 know your meanness ferry vell.” 


Jery, or Hall of Audience, hung with portraits 
of the Governors of New York and the Presi- 
dents of the Union. Or the Council Chamber; 
glittering with gold and scarlet. And I am not 
quite satisfied that so much splendour is con- 
sistent with practical Republicanism, as we 
know that the Town Hall of Amsterdam has 
been already converted into the Palace of a 
Sovereign. In short, I am sufficiently super- 
stitious in political omens to dread the infer- 
ence (however unlikely if may be thought— 
every where—but at Washington) that where 
there are Palaces, there will be Princes.” 

Not less astonishing to the philosophical 
traveller were the steam-boats of the North 
River, justly entitled to the proud appellations 
of Paragon and Car of Neptune, “ since they pro- 
ceed—not wind and weather permitting, like all 
anterior Navigators: but against wind and tide 
at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour.” 
The distance of one hundred and sixty miles 
to Albany was accomplished in twenty-two 
hours, It was no wonder to see spectators, 
from the superb country-seats on the river, 


“mostly line the bluffs, at the passage of the 
Steam Boats, which seem to electrify every- 
thing within their sphere.” And, to add to 
the delight of travel in those days, “people of 
the first consequence were often among the 
passengers.” Alas for that mood of mind in 
which the New York City Hall should seem a 
danger to republicanism, and Thomson’s “ Sea- 
sons” an entertaining companion for a journey! 





HARD ON THE COUNSEL, 

Tue following experience of a Mississippi 
lawyer was related by himself to the writer 
many years ago. He said: 

I was defending a prisoner for horse-steal- 
ing, and seeing no other means of defending 
him, under the circumstances, I set up the plea 
of insanity. I argued it at length, read many 
extracts from works on medical jurisprudence, 
and had the patient attention of the Court. 
The prosecuting attorney did not attempt to 
veply to my argument or controvert my au- 
thorities; I seemed to have things my own 
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way, and whispered to the prisoner that he 
needn’t be uneasy. Then came the Judge's 
charge, in which he reminded the jury that 
there was no dispute between counsel as to 
the facts of the case. Indeed, there could not 
have been, for several witnesses had sworn 
positively that they saw my client steal the 
horse, “But,” concluded the Court, “the plea 
of insanity has been set up, and I charge you, 
gentlemen of the jury, that it should receive 
your very grave and serious deliberation; but 
I must be allowed to say, gentlemen, that for 
myself, upon a review of the whole case, I can 
discover no evidence of insanity on the part of 
the prisoner, except, perhaps, in the selection 
of his counsel.” 


IN A NEW YORK BOBTAIL CAR. 
Car-Driver. “You can’t smoke in this car,” 
PassencER. “Why not?” 

C.D. “ Because there are ladies in the ear.” 

P. “Why, that’s the very reason I have to 
smoke: I want to deaden the smell of musk 
and patchouly.” 


PA AND THE CHILDREN. 

A SMALL boy, Tommy Peterby, who is one of 
a family of ten, was taken out in the family 
carriage with his mother. As they drove past 
a small cottage of three rooms Mrs. Peterby 
remarked now pretty it looked. 

“Yes, it looks very nice,” said Tommy; “and 
it wouldn’t be a bit too big for our family, if 
it wasn’t for pa and the children.” 


AN AMERICAN “DAISY.” 

Won’ this American daisy compare favor- 
ably with the shamrock ? 

A short time ago, in a village not so very far 
from the city of Rochester, a political aspirant 
for office with an oleaginous tongue was 
stumping for the support of the farmers at the 
impending election. Discovering, to his dis- 
may, after half an hour’s liberal expenditure 
of perspiration and logic, that he was exciting 
no interest, he determined to conquer his au- 
dience by flattery, and this he proceeded to do 
somewhat in this style: “I have always had 
a leaning toward farmers. I admire and love 
them, and for their vocation Ientertain the most 
profound respect. It is the noblest and most 
honorable of occupations. All the virtues grow 
spontaneously on a farm, Every man should 
be a tiller of the soil, and every woman a dairy- 
maid. I married a farmer’s daughter. I popped 
to her at four o’clock in the morning, when she 
was milking. I can never forget the incident, 
for in her confusion she lost her grip of an 
Alderney’s teat and shot a stream of milk into 
my eye. She was the cream of her sex, gentle- 
men, Yes, the country’s the place to be born 
in, and to live in, and I speak from personal 
experience, for my cradle was the gently sway- 
ing bough, and my lullaby the gurgling of the 
brook and the songs of birds. Yes, I know all 
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about a farm.” And here stretching himself 
to his full height, and drawing a long breath, 
he shouted (and this “blast upon his bugle- 
horn was worth’—he thought—“a thousand 
men”): “Why, my friends, I was raised in a 
cornfield!” 
A declaration that elicited from an inspired 
husbandman the ery: “ Pumpkin, be gosh!” 
C. G, 


Tue following verses were composed by a 
little girl of twelve, whose poetical suscepti- 
bilities seem to have been deeply moved by 
the fact that her pastor, the Rev. Mr. P- ; 
of this city, was about to visit Palestine. The 
spelling and the free use of capital letters are 
quite as unconventional as anything else in 
the poem, which is curiously entitled 


THE R.V. MR. P—’S VOYAGE ON THE SEA, 


Be calm yea seas; 
Blow soft each breeze; O cease 
Just for a time; the noble pastor of our 
Church has gone to Phalastine, 


Upon the seas, 
he sails away; that noble hero bright 
They music of his manly voice, inspires 
us with Delight. 


Fan, gently Fan; 
Those amber locks; shed on his 
manly form; which like a graceful 
Seeder bends, before the raging storm. 


When naught but sky and sea 
Appear; he does the ocean plow; may 
Angles fair protect him there; O God 
be with him now. 


A more undonted hero bright 
Nare plowed the restless wave; 
He’s gentle as a bleeting lamb; though 
As a lion brave. 





Now he shall soon return again 
To be with us all the time and 
Nare again shall cross the mane 
To see dear Phalastine. 


HOUSE-KEEPING INTELLIGENCE. 

Mrs. MOLLy BieMan, a newly married lady, 
does not know anything about house-keeping, 
but she is anxious to have her husband believe 
that there is nothing in the house-keeping line 
that she does not know. He happened to be 
in the room when the cook came and said: 

“Will you please gib me out de coffee? De 
water is been a-bilin’ dis las’ half-hour.” 

“Let the water boil, Matilda,” replied Mrs. 
Bigman, calmly; “the longer it boils, the 
stronger it will be.” 


Tue quotation from Thackeray’s Virginians, 
in the Drawer for July, 1887, recalls a similar 
passage in Lyell’s Visit to the United States, in 
the years 1841-42, Vol. I., pp. 54, 55, Harper's 
edition. Describing his journey through the 
region southwest from Albany, New York, un- 
der date September 7-27, he makes the follow- 
ing statement: “I rejoiced to see the sugar- 
maple (Acer saccharinum), an ornamental tree, 
spared in the new clearings. The sap from 
which sugar is made was everywhere trickling 
down into wooden troughs from gashes made 
in the bark. The red maples were beginning 
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to assume their bright autumnal tints, UN the 
rest of the forest was as verdant as ever.’ 

A writer of fiction may well be Sn for 
following the trail of so distinguished a scien- 
tist as Charles Lyell in a veritable record of 
travels made expressly for scientific investiga- 
tion. Has any notice of this passage ever been 

taken in print? W. M. RIcE. 


STORIES FROM DOWN EAST. 

Many arguments appeal to the rustic New- 
Englander, ‘but there is one that never fails— 
the argumentum ad crumenam. 

An elderly farmer and his middle-aged son 
Sam had been spending the day at the | county 
fair. When it came to be time to go home- 
ward, Sam appeared, rather the worse for his 
day’s ’pleasuring. z 

“Sam,” said his father, “what ails ye? 
Hain’t ye got no sense? I don’t care a cent 
about yer takiw’ a nipper or so, but how kin 
ye be such a tormented fool ez to go and git 
corned, ez ye be now ?” 

A gleam of triumph shone in Sam’s watery 
eye as he answered, “ Wot ye goin’ ter do w'en 
folks Gin it tu ye?” 

There is no reply known in rural New Eng- 
land to such reasoning as this, 


Honest John Blank was for several years 
the well-known Governor of a New England 
State. Governor John had a brother Wil- 
liam, perhaps équally honest, though less well 
known, who was a sportsman, and somewhat 
given to the cheering cup. On one of his 
shooting excursions William and a boon com- 
panion found that their horse did not trot 
quite rapidly enough to correspond with their 
exhilarated notions of the proper speed, and 
the companion fired a charge of bird-shot into 
the animal to encourage him. The horse dash- 
ed wildly off, the bugey y rocking, hats and par- 
cels flying in all directions, and William, ruler 
of the storm, shouted with delight: “Shoot 
?im ag’in! shoot’im ag’in! He goes adm’ably.” 


In a Massachusetts town some thirty years 
ago, when, as now, the Congregationalist par- 
ish was made up of the exoteric “society” 
and the esoteric “church,” the profane socie- 
ty, which votes and pays the vulgar necessary 
money for parish purposes, had certain liberal 
views which it proposed to have carried out. 
The indignation of the church was great, but 
it found no adequate expression till one elder- 
ly member rose and put it all in one bold met- 
aphor: “If such things as these is to be done, 
Mr. Moderator, I think we had better go fur- 
ther; I think we’d better rip up the bars at 


both eends, and let the vineyard of the Lord run 
rampart.” 


The late Professor Benjamin Peirce, long of 
Harvard College, and later at the head of the 
United States Coast Survey, was at the time 
of his death one of the few very great mathe- 
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maticians in the world. A friend once asked 
him about a paper of his, “How many men 
now alive, do you think, could read that paper 
and follow it ?” 

“ Half a dozen, I suppose,” was the answer. 


Ontside the lines of his own science, too, he 
was a man of the keenest intellect and the so- 
berest judgment. One evening just after the 
sae of the war he was at an evening party in 
Washington, and was introduced to a quiet 
man, whose name he did not catch; but he sat 
down beside him, and soon was engaged with 
him in a long and earnest talk, At the end 
of the evening he asked his host, ‘‘ Who was 
that man to ‘whom you introduced me? I 
diduw’t catch his name, but he seems to me the 
cleverest and solidest man I have met in years 
—a man of very great powers.” 

“Why,” said his host, “didn’t you know? 
That was General Grant.” 

Professor Peirce was much more than a mod- 
erate Democrat in polities—he was an extreme 
Democrat—but the impression of that evening 
was never efiaced. 


TEXAS HAPPENINGS. 
BY ALEX SWEET, 
ATMOSPHERIC INFLUENCES, 


An Austin gentleman asked Gus De Smith 
if it was hotter in Austin than in Galveston, 
Gus replied that Austin was much the hottest. 
The Austin man said that in Austin the ther- 
mometer did not often go much higher than 
ninety. 

“That may be,” responded Gus, “but it is so 
cool at Galveston when the thermometer is 
ninety that you feel chilly, and need an over- 
coat.” 


A SUGGESTION. 


A Dallas lady was giving her daughter in- 
structions in etiquette; and how to acquire a 
husband, 

“Tf a gentleman enters the room, etiquette 
demands that you arise from your seat, and 
advance a few steps to meet him, with a bright, 
sunny smile.” 

“But suppose no gentleman ever comes into 
the room ?” 

“Then of course you don’t change your po- 
sition: you remain just as you are.” 


NO REGARD FOR HER FEELINGS, 


An Austin family has a colored servant that, 
while very attentive to her duties, has never 
been known to give anybody a civil answer. 
Purely as an experiment the lady of the house 
bought her a new calico dress, and gave it to 
her, saying, 

“T am glad to have the pleasure, Matildy, 
of giving you this dress.” 

“Yer mout hab had dat pleasure long ago, 
ef yer had had any regard fo’ my feelings,” 
was the gracious reply. 
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“AS WE WALKED HOME TOGETHER.’—Drawn By Epwin A. Apsry. 


(See Wither’s “ Love Song,” page 742.) 
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OUR SUMMER'S OUTING. 
BY KATE FIELD. 


‘if URRAH!” said Uncle Sam, rushing 

L into the drawing-room with an open 
letter, his face beaming with superlative 
satisfaction. ‘‘If there’s a bore on earth, 
it is finding an abiding-place for the sum- 
mer. There’s always something wrong 
about American resorts—too fashionable, 
or too expensive, or too noisy, or too— 
too— T’ve just received a letter from 
Hopewell that settles the business. I 
don’t know anything more delightful on 
earth than to have a friend in whose judg- 
ment you can repose implicit confidence. 
I never knew Hopewell to make a mis- 
take.” 

‘What, never?” I asked. 

** Never.” 

“Then it’s about time. I don’t believe 
in people who never make mistakes. They 
are too good for this world, and ought to 
go straight to heaven. Mr. Hopewell is 
not an angel, so he must be wrong some- 
times.” 

“There you go, Puss,” replied’ Uncle 
Sam. ‘‘I never knew you to agree with 
anybody .about anything. What has 
Hopewell ever done to you 2” 

‘Nothing, dear uncle. It’s what Hope- 
well may do that concerns me.” 

“Puss,” said Aunt Fanny, ‘‘ for good- 
ness’ sake stop arguing, and let's hear Mr. 
Hopewell’s letter. If he has found a place 
for our outing, I’m thankful.” 

So Uncle Sam sat down in his easy- 
chair and read the epistle that sealed our 
fate for one summer: 


“¢___ May 20, ’85. 

‘** DEAR SAM, —I’ve discovered the love- 
liest spot on earth—at least it will be the 
loveliest spot in about two weeks: now 
the snow lies on the side of the hills, the 
roads are very muddy and rough, and a 
cold rain freezes one’s marrow—’ ” 

Entered according to Act of Congress. in 
Librarian of Congress, at Washington. 

Vou, LXXV.—No. 449.—45 


“A good beginning,” I interrupted. 

‘Puss, be still. Hear the whole story 
before you criticise.” 

On read Uncle Sam: ‘‘‘ But they say 
that by the 1st of June the snow will dis- 
appear, the roads be in excellent condi- 
tion, and the temperature be warm— ” 

“They say! Who are ‘they,’ uncle? 
What does Mr. Hopewell know about it?” 

‘Puss, do be quiet,” cried Aunt Fanny. 
‘“‘T want to hear the letter, if you don’t.” 

“Tf you want rest, here it is. . There's 
not arailroad within a dozen miles. Hyen 
the clicking of the telegraph is unheard. 
The telephone, however, connects with 
the telegraphic station some miles distant. 
The only ingress and egress is by stage 
over a mountain road. One is not pes- 
tered with mails more than once in twen- 
ty-four hours. The hotel and its depend- 
encies constitute the entire place, and are 
beautifully situated on the shore of an 
exquisite lake and at the foot of a fine 
wooded mountain. Water and air are 
delicious, game and fish abundant. The 
landlord keeps a dozen cows. Bread and 
butter are good. Perhaps the cooking 
might be better, but you can’t expect to 
find Delmonico in the mountains, and for 
nine dollars a week, can.you ?’” 

“Certainly not,” responded Aunt Fan- 
ny. ‘‘Nine dollars a week! How very 
reasonable! We'll take the horses and 
carriage and dog and all the impedimenta 
necessary to make us comfortable for the 
next six months. I don’t want to see 
brick walls and dirty pavements before 
Thanksgiving. Goon, Sam.” 

Uncle Sam went on: ‘‘‘ Liberty Hall is 
wellnamed. Fashion isunknown. Evy- 
erybody does exactly as he pleases, all 
wear their old clothes, and there is posi- 
tively nothing going on, so that there’s 
no inducement to keep you up 0 nights. 


g the year 1887, by Harper and Brothers. i 
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To rise with the lark, and with the lark 
to bed, is the rule of the place.’ ” 

“Tm glad of it,” again broke forth 
Aunt Fanny. ‘‘I’m worn to the bone 
with late hours; and as for you, Puss, un- 
less you turn over a new leaf you'll be 
reduced to a spinal column.” 

‘**One feature is unique, and I’m sure 
will be greatly to your liking,’”’ continued 
Mr. Hopewell’s letter. ‘‘‘ Liberty Hall is 
not only a summer resort, but a sanitari- 
um. Visitors can take hot and cold baths 
under experienced medical advice, and 
without extra charge.’ 

“Capital!” exclaimed UncleSam. “My 
liver is torpid, ’m sure of it. There’s no- 
thing like water treatment for liver and 
dyspepsia; so, Fanny my darling, we’ve 
found a haven of rest at last. How lucky 
that Hopewell should have stumbled upon 
such a paradise! Oh, here’s a P.S. 

““ “You can have the first floor of a cot- 
tage until the new hotel is completed, 
when you may select your own rooms. 
Let me know your decision. Liberty 
Hall is a strictly temperance resort. No 
drunkenness possible.’ ” 

“Write at once, Sam, that we'll take 
the cottage,” said Aunt Fanny. 

This blind faith was absolutely mad- 
dening to me, for in all my life I never 
met a man who had an eye for domestic 
detail. Men are great in their way, but 
they don’t look into corners. They deal 
in generalities, not in particulars. As for 
the immaculate Hopewell, he might have 
written me about Liberty Hall until the 
Day of Judgment without producing the 
least effect. Yet those babes in the wood, 
Uncle Sam and Aunt Fanny, trusted six 
months of our existence to his judgment! 

““Think how cheap, Puss,” said confid- 
ing Aunt Fanny. 

‘‘Cheap—and nasty,” was my laconic 
reply. I haven’t lived forever, but I 
never tried to get a great deal for very 
little that I didn’t pay dearly in the 
end. But these are hard times. Bank 
presidents run away with deposits; rail- 
road stock is ‘‘wiped out.” We've put 
our remains into government bonds, and 
it takes a ‘‘double million magnifying 
gas microscope of hextra power” to dis- 
cover the interest; so I preserved a sereni- 
ty of exterior that would have done eredit 
to a Christian martyr. 

‘“‘T long for the quiet of the country 
sighed Aunt Fanny. ‘‘ People only half 
live to whom the repose, the beauty, the 
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healthfulness of the country are un- 
known. We all need a change, so we'll 
start on the 1st of June.” 

On that memorable day there left town 
three horses, a carriage, a bull-terrier, a 
banjo, easy-chairs, boxes of books —for 
Uncle Sam was going to do a deal of 
reading—Tom’s bicycle, trunks innumer- 
able, two women, and one man. Tom 
was to join us as soon as his vacation 
permitted. 

It takes as much time as patience to 
reach Liberty Hall. First, you travel all 
day and night, get out at a way-station 
very early in the morning, pay seventy- 
five cents for the privilege of trying to 
eat what out of respect for tradition is 
called beefsteak, and then faney you’ve 
got to the end of your route; but you 
haven’t. You must take another train 
on another road. As this road is a rival 
of the one you have just patronized, the 
amount of information you obtain from 
the first with regard to the second would 
not overcome an inquiring idiot. At last, 
however, after much wrestling with po- 
licemen and cabmen, Uncle Sam learns 
that the first train for our next town left 
five minutes before our arrival. This 
spirit of accommodation struck us forci- 
bly, as it obliged us to remain five hours 
in a damp station on a cold and rainy 
morning. 

‘Well, really,” murmured Aunt Fan- 
ny, ‘‘if June is to be as cold as this, I shall 
almost regret our comfortable home in 
town.” 

Uncle Sam declared such weather to 
be exceptional, and I—hoped so. 

What accommodation trains lack in 
comfort and pure air they make up in de- 
liberation. It was afternoon before we 
got out at the station where we were to be 
consigned to the tender mercies of a stage. 
Could we get anything to eat? Certainly 
not. Every human being in the village 
had eaten up everything an hour before; 
so we fell back upon hardtack and dig- 
nity. 

Amiable Uncle Sam was heard to won- 
der why Hopewell had not warned him 
of the inconveniences of the journey. If 
T hadn’t been so hungry I'd have taken 
a certain satisfaction in the situation. I 
always like people to live up to my ex- 
pectations of them, and I expected a great 
deal of Hopewell. 

Well, we clambered into a very open 
stage, and had driven a mile or two when 
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Jehu, who seemed to be completely ab- 
sorbed in chewing gum, said, ‘I forgot 
ter tell yer thet one of them trunks is 
kerried ter the next town.” 

‘**Good gracious !—which ?” gasped Aunt 
Fanny. 

Uncle Sam got out, counted the trunks 
on the back of the stage, and with a fallen 
countenance informed the partner of his 
bosom that the missing trunk contained 
the necessaries of life. 

‘“What shall we do ?” 

‘Nothin’. They’re always up to thet 
there game,” replied the unmoved Jehu. 
‘““Tt ll come along p’r’aps ter-morrer, an’ 
paps not. Oh, it’s safe enough. Only 
you won't see it as soon as you want it.” 

Uncle Sam groaned, Aunt Fanny sigh- 
ed, and Jehu drove on. 

“Did you notify Liberty Hall of our 
coming ?” I asked, to change the train of 
thought. 

“Certainly,” said Uncle Sam. ‘‘I or- 
dered them to telephone from the last 
town.” 

“ce Oh [re 

I believe in a telephone when I’m at 
one end and an intelligent being is at the 
other; but when somebody else talks for 
me to the unknown, I prefer the good old- 
fashioned telegraph. 

Perhaps the country was beautiful and 
picturesque. Hopewell said so; but we 
were all so coldin our summer attire that 
we saw nothing. There is no landscape 
that can interest an empty stomach or a 
shivering body. I hear a great deal of 
the triumph of mind over matter. There 
is not mind enough in this world to tri- 
umph over the matter of starvation or the 
thermometer at freezing-point. It is about 
time that the old Puritanical contempt for 
the body yielded to profound study and 
respect. 

Toward evening we reached our desti- 
nation, and rejoiced at the thought of a 
cozy cottage with bright fires. Fire doesn’t 
seem to go with Lowell’s month of June, 
but we'd got beyond the range of poetry, 
and all we wanted was physical content. 

““Where’s Hopewell?” asked Uncle Sam, 
on descending from the lumbering stage. 

‘‘He’s gone fishing.” 

‘‘Didn’t he know we were coming ? 
Did you get my message through the tel- 
ephone ?” 

‘“No; the wire has been down for 
twenty-four hours,” drawled the clerk, 
who looked as though he had seen his 
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best days in a prehistoric period, and was 
now living on the dry bones of the past, 
moistened by smuggled whiskey. 

‘“Bless my soul! bless my soul!” 
groaned Uncle Sam. ‘‘Then you’ve built 
no fires in the cottage.” 

“Fires! Nobody said nothin’ about 
fires. There ain’t no stoves up.” 

‘*Stoves!” ejaculated Aunt Fanny; ‘‘are 
there no fireplaces ?” 

‘““Nary one; air-tight stoves is good 
enough for us.” 

“Sam,” gasped Aunt Fanny, ‘‘you 
know my weak lungs. I shall certainly 
die in a room with an air-tight stove. 
Let’s go back.” 

“My dear, you’re crazy. We can’t re- 
turn to-night. We must make the best 
of it.” 

We did. We sat around an air-tight 
stove in the general sitting-room, while 
silent women done up in plaid shawls 
came in, sat solemnly on horse-hair chairs 
of unparalleled rigidity, and glared. The 
stony stare of her fellow-creatures made 
poor Aunt Fanny quite nervous. She 
might have dropped into hysterics had 
we not been carried off to our cottage in 
the nick of time. Stoves had been hasti- 
ly put up, and we suddenly jumped from 
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the north pole to the equator. There’s a 
quick responsiveness about an air-tight 
stove that would be admirable were a mor- 
tal sure he had but ten minutes to live. 
A very little of it goesa great way. Once 
thawed out, sweet Aunt Fanny called her 
stove ‘‘a black devil.” 

“Tt certainly is devilish hot,” growled 
Uncle Sam. ‘Asa choice of evils I don’t 
know whether it’s better to sit on the pi- 
azza and freeze, or remain inside and 
melt.” 

“You'd better consult Mr. Hopewell; 
he never makes mistakes,” I replied. I 
couldn’t help it. 

“*Confound Hopewell!” said Uncle Sam. 

Yes he did. He confounded Hopewell. 
I became quite cheerful after this ebulli- 
tion of rebellion. My revered uncle was 
not an abject slave to one-man power af- 
ter all. 

Our cottage, as a cottage, was not un- 
successful, but being some distance from 
the hotel, it was not particularly conyen- 
ient for meals and baths, especially in bad 
weather. Of course that missing trunk 
contained everything most needed, and 
when Uncle Sam discovered that it har- 
bored his razor, his recklessness in the use 
of language was appalling. I didn’t kiiow 
he had itin him. Extraordinary cireum- 
stances produce extraordinary results. 
Unlike most Americans, who object to 
shave themselves, however ready they 
may be to shave others, Uncle Sam ab- 
hors barbers. He considers them a relic 
of the Dark Ages, when blood-letting went 
hand in hand with hair-cutting. No- 
thing, from his point of view, so shows 
the physical demoralization of our men 
as their dependence upon hirelings for a 
clean face. 

“To think that I should ever come to 
this!” muttered my uncle, as he walked 
off early in the morning in search of a 
barber, returning shortly after with light- 
ning in his mild eye. ‘‘They’ve piled 
Pelion on Ossa; they’ve added insult 
to injury. Not only do they wall off 
with my razor, but when Lasked the clerk 
the way to the barber's, he told me to go 
ten miles and then turn to the left. ‘Hea- 
ven and earth, man!’ I replied, ‘don’t you 
keep a barber on the premises? ‘Not 
much,’ he answered. ‘We don’t fly 
in the face of nater in these parts, we 
don’t. If the Lord didn’t make beards 
on men’s faces fur ter grow, what did He 
make ’em fur? That’s what I’d like ter 
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know. These city folks think they ken 
improve on God Almighty. I don’t need 
no barber nor nothin’. I grow a beard, 
Ido.’ At that supreme moment of imper- 
tinence Hopewell loomed in the horizon, 
having got back from his fishing after 
we'd gone to bed. He said he was de- 
lighted to see me. Under the trying cir- 
cumstances I was not delighted to see him. 
I could get no razor out of him. He’s 
bearded like a pard.” 

That missing trunk was not restored 
for one long week, during which time 
Uncle Sam, the gentle and gentlemanly, 
went about looking like a demoralized 
pirate or the first murderer in Macbeth 
(villains in novels and on the stage never 
shave), and in a measure lived up to his 
appearance by being as cross as he looked. 

Time overcame these minor agonies, 
but time only aggravated the horrors of 
the table. Taken in connection with 
summer boarding, it is an awful fact that 
the average human stomach requires to 
be fed three times aday. It is an unfor- 
tunate fact that a cultivated stomach can 
no more feed on indigestible and unpala- 
table viands than a cultivated eye can 
gaze upon bad chromos, or a cultivated 
ear listen to bad music. A human being 
artistically developed can not endure dis- 
cords without torture, and the more I tray- 
el and the more dyspepsia I acquire, the 
more I am persuaded that good digestion 
waits on cookery, and morals on both. 
The influence of the frying-pan upon 
American civilization has not yet be- 
come a subject for scientific investiga- 
tion, but when it does, marvellous will be 
the revelations thereof. Perhaps a noble 
race may be evolved out of fried meat, 
hot soda biscuits, ice-water, and the great 
American pie; but I don’t believe it. I 
do not forget that Emerson ate pie for 
breakfast, and with childlike simplicity 
asked what pie was for if not to be eaten; 
but I also remember that Emerson’s rare 
intellect lost its balance at an age when 
Gladstone and Bright and our own Wen- 
dell Holmes are still at work. Who can 
say but disregard of diet marks the differ- 
ence between the dead and the living? 
An insulted stomach wreaks revenge upon 
an exhausted brain—exhausted because 
it has not been properly fed. Why do 
State lunatic asylums house so many farm- 
ers and farmers’ wives? Because of a mo- 
notonous existence, overwork, fried pork, 
and pie. 
































“T GROW A BEARD, I DO.” 


The effect of Liberty Hall diet on our 
family was positively appalling. The im- 
maculate Hopewell knew nothing about 
the regulation food. Fishing with him 
was a midsummer madness. He ate fish 
for breakfast that he caught the night be- 
fore. After swallowing the last morsel 
he went off in a tub of a boat, fished all 
day, cooked his own dinner of fish in the 
woods at some convenient landing, came 
home to sup on his fish, and go to bed in 
order to be up by daylight, when the bless- 
ed fish are supposed to bite best. Hope- 
well, therefore, as a cheerful companion 
was a delusion. 

‘* Not fish!!!” he exclaimed, when Uncle 
Sam declined his invitation to put on a 


rubber coat and go off and sit all day in a 
Scotch mist holding up a pole with a de- 
jected worm at the end of it. ‘It never 
occurred to me that you didn’t like fish- 
ing, nor hunting either,” 

“I detest both,” replied Uncle Sam, 
with considerable asperity. 

“Dear! dear! What will become of 
you at Liberty Hall ?” 

“That's just what I want to know.” 

“Really this is too bad. And you’ve 
brought your horses and dog and every- 
thing for a long stay.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Well, if ’'d known that—” 

Tfhe’d known that! This was the last 
straw that broke the back of Uncle Sam’s 
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faith in Hopewell. The thoughtlessness 
with which he lured us into the woods, 
and the cold-blooded selfishness with 
which he left us to flounder after we got 
there, were a revelation that made Uncle 
Sam positively ill. If you want to find 
out a man, go into the woods with him. 
It’s far better than a sea-voyage. At sea 
people are dependent upon one another 
for all pleasure, and must be more or less 
considerate. In the woods the situation 
changes. The hunter or fisherman likes 
to be alone, and has a magnificent oppor- 
tunity to exhibit all the selfishness born 
or bred in him. Hopevell’s nature came 
out splendidly, The superficially polite 
man of Fifth Avenue, the good fellow of 
Wall Street, was an egotist. He mount- 
ed his blessed hobby and ambled off, leay- 
ing his friends to walk. 

Our meals were the mothers of night- 
mares. Tom, on his arrival, refused to 
call them anything but ‘‘grub.” It took 
us some time to get used to the young la- 
dies, daughters of farmers within fifty 
miles, who condescended to wait upon us 
in their own pleasing fashion. Iam not 
of those who think that pianos, crimps, 
and flirtation should be restricted to what 
are called the ‘‘upper circles.” There are 
certainly two kinds of people in this world, 
common and uncommon; but as the un- 
common most frequently emerge from 
the common, and as the common pervade 
what is called ‘‘society,” it never occurs 
to me to use the obnoxious phrase “the 
common people”; hence I repudiate all as- 
persions of snobbishness when I object to 
waiter-girls done up in curl-papers for 
balls, which so preoccupy their minds as 
to completely obliterate the fact that 
knives and forks are accessories of civil- 
ized tables. Neither do I like waiter-girls 
who play on the general piano after the 
breakfast bell has rung, nor do I pine for 
a waiter-girl who ignores my existence 
while lavishing attention upon a black- 
eyed young man near by, at will joins in 
the conversation, sits down, takes an in- 
ventory of your attire, and mingles her 
laughter with your own. There may be 
a hunger that rises superior to fried shoe- 
leather and underdone potatoes. I know 
there is, because I’ve read about it; but 
never having been on the verge of canni- 
balism, and not wanting to be, my appe- 
tite ceases where vile cooking begins. 

One thing is certain: though nothing 
agreed with us, everything agreed with 
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everything else at Liberty Hall. There 
was harmony in discord. All was wron 2. 
The horses were as badly groomed as we 
were fed, and developed wicked proclivi- 
ties before unknown. They objected to 
roads in which were holes big enough to 
break their legs. They objected to ever- 
lastingly climbing mountains in order to 
get a view. It really seemed as though 
the poor beasts were no sooner half-way 
down one mountain than they were climb- 
ing up another. Uncle Sam one day 
drove out, and came back on foot leading 
the horses. 

“Where's the carriage 2” we shouted. 

“T don’t know.” 

‘Don’t know, Sam!” cried Aunt Fan- 
ny. “Are you crazy?” 

“Not quite, but the tendency is in that 
direction, All I need is time.” 

“My dear husband, what 7s the mat- 
ter ?” 

“Well, the first road I innocently took 
was full of pitfalls, and so narrow that 
I could not turn round with a four-wheel- 
ed vehicle. The best way out of the trou- 
ble was to go on to the next cross-road. 
This I was about to do, when a broken- 
down wagon loaded with hay stopped the 

vay. You won’t believe me when TI tell 
you that I backed that team for an eighth 
of a mile, in holes and out, with every 
spring in agony. By the time I reached 
a side road I was ready to hang the Road 
Commissioners, and went in search of the 
chairman. His neighbors gaye him a 
fine character. ‘Don’t you know why 
he won’t repair that ’ere road? said a 
farmer. ‘It’s because he has a tavern on 
the good road, and by keeping t’other 
dangerous he forces folks up his way, and 
he sells more liquor—don’t you see?’ I 
found this noble official asleep in his own 
bar-room, and I gave him a big piece of 
my mind, which probably did as much 
good as though I had talked to the moon. 
Fine and imprisonment should be the 
penalty for such wilful neglect of pub- 
lic convenience. Then driving along a 
smooth road I turned a sharp corner, and 
suddenly came upon a steam-thresher, 
puffing and spluttering, in full possession 
of the highway. The horses,that had been 
fretted by backing so long,took fright and 
ran down an embankment, so severely 
wrenching and injuring the carriage as to 
make it good for nothing. On reaching 
the bottom the horses seemed to realize 
their madness, stopped, and turned round 
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to find out what had become of me. The 
pole was broken. Landing in a foot of 
water, I released the beasts, and, assisted 
by the drivers of the thresher, got them 
on to the road, walked them four miles, 
and here are my remains. I presented 
the wreck to the threshing men, and in- 


formed them that I should prosecute them 
for damages. ‘Well, stranger,’ said one 
of the men, ‘ you kin prosecute to the day 
o’ judgment, but the question is what kind 
of a verdict kin you git out of a jury of 
farmers? They all want threshers, and 
theyll go agin you every time. You'll 
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be wuss off than you are now, stranger, 
’cos you'll hey to pay costs.’ I’m enjoy- 
ing my summer immensely,” concluded 
Uncle Sam, grimly. 

Even our dog became infected with the 
discordant atmosphere. If Hopewell had 
written us that dogs swarmed at Liberty 
Hall, that there was a dog to every other 
person, we'd have left Bolus at home. 
There is no dog so true, so intelligent, so 
affectionate, so plucky, as a bull-terrier, 
and Bolus is the finest of his breed. It was 
his misfortune to be thorough-bred. It 
appears to be ever a misfortune to be thor- 
ough-bred, whether one walks on two legs 
or four. All the curs of Liberty Hall 
. conspired against Bolus, who had never 
fought a battle in his life, as he had been 
reared in paths of peace. At first Bolus 
didn’t know what to make of such ex- 
traordinary conduct. Like all gentlemen, 
he gave his persecutors the benefit of the 
doubt, and good-naturedly wagged his ex- 
pressive and vigorous tail, to indicate 
that, so far as he was concerned, he felt 
kindly toward all mankind, including the 
curs of Liberty Hall. 

‘*Pay no attention to the whelps, Bo- 
lus,” Tom would say (Tom having the 
dog in his charge), and Bolus, looking up 
understandingly, would make a detour to 
avoid collisions. Open warfare was thus 
avoided for some days, until there arrived 
adog, with aman annex, from the City of 
' Brotherly Love. The way that dog went 
about with a chip on his shoulder, follow- 
ed by his annex, who carried a whip that 
ever and anon he snapped defiantly, as 
if to say, ‘‘Here we are! come on who 
dares!” was enough to spoil the sweetest 
temper that ever abided in man or beast. 
Bolus didn’t like this dog, nor did another 
thorough-bred that had on several occa- 
sions yainly attempted to pick a quarrel 
with Bolus. It was as good as a play to 
see this creature apologize for his previous 
uncivil conduct, which apology Bolus 
generously received. In conclusion the 
two dogs shook hands, as it were, by put- 
ting their noses together, violently wag- 
ging their tails, and going through other 
friendly. ceremonies. Then and there 
these two small animals solemnly cove- 
nanted to join forces and make mince- 
meat of that yellow brother the next time 
he defied them. I know by what follow- 
ed. Off the new friends trotted as in- 
consequentially as though they had no- 
thing on their minds. Presently the big 
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yellow-haired appeared, followed by his 
whip and annex. Blood was in his eye. 
He growled, he barked, he snapped. 
Quick as a flash that innocent young Bo- 
lus jumped upon him and fastened his 
teeth in his neck. His ally was about to 
seize a leg, when, as if by magie, all the 
curs of Liberty Hall surrounded the duel- 
lists, set up a howl, and the ally kept them 
at bay that there might be fair play. This 
led to various complications, which re- 
sulted in several outside encounters, in 
which the ally distinguished himself. Of 
course the howls brought forth the men 
who belonged to them, women screamed, 
somebody cried, ‘‘ Mad dog!” an old lady 
fainted, and still Bolus held on, 

“Let go my dog!” shouted the annex, 
lashing Bolus with the whip. 

This was too much for Tom. With one 
bound he jumped into the ring, collared 
the annex, and wrenched the whip from 
him, saying, ‘Dare to touch my dog again 
and I'll cowhide you.” 

“Youre no gentleman,” whined the 
annex. 

‘You're not a judge,” replied Tom. 

“Tl have you prosecuted for assault 
and battery. This is an outrage.” 

**Prosecute and be d——,” said Tom. 

“No one hasany business to travel with 
such a dog as yours. He’s dangerous.” 

“Yes,” said the wife of the annex. 
““Tt’s ashame to have bull-dogs at hotels. 
Oh, my beautiful Carlo! The ugly brute 
has killed my Carlo.” 

“Madam,” replied Tom, who by this 
time had regained his self-possession, 
‘“vour dog committed the first offence. 
Bolus is as kindly a dog as ever lived, 
but he resents prolonged insults. He's 
not a bull-dog, madam; he’s a bull-ter- 
rier.” 

‘Oh, it’s the same thing. Oh, my dar- 
ling Carlo, did a wicked bull-dog eat you 
up 2?” continued the exasperating woman, 
throwing her arms about the panting yel- 
low bully, from whom Bolus had been sep- 
arated by Tom. 

“Tf that idiotic woman had only been 
aman, wouldn’t I have given her a brief 
lecture on dogs?” said Tom, as we went 
back to the cottage with Bolus in chains, 
but with his tail higher than ever. ‘‘ The 
idea of not knowing the difference be- 
tween a bull-terrier and a bull-dog! And 
she isn’t the only fool of her kind.” 

Give a dog a bad name, and there’s no 
knowing what the result will be—on the 
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dog. From the hour of his triumphant 
encounter Bolus was master of all he sur- 
veyed. The curs gave him a wide berth, 
the big yellow bully sulkily avoided him, 
and his annex as sulkily avoided Tom. 
At Bolus’s approach women gathered up 
their skirts and introduced the enlivening 
topic of hydrophobia. In deference to 
outrageous public opinion poor Bolus was 
only allowed to go about with a chain, 
while the yellow bully enjoyed his usual 
freedom. What a commentary on mor- 
als! Restraint so preyed upon Bolus that 
one day we let him follow the horses 
when we rode out. Alack andalas! that 
day deprived him of his sole remaining 
shreds of character. In his delight at 
freedom he drove all the cats up trees, 
barked at every cow, caused several to 
break from their tethers, frightened sheep 


into a stampede, and crowned his wicked- 
ness by chasing a turkey. As we rode 
up to a farm-house there stood Bolus 
with his mouth full of feathers; there 
stood a farmer holding a fluttering turkey 
in his arms. We stopped. 

““T say, mister,” said the farmer, ‘‘is 
this your dog ?” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Sam. 

“Well, he’s killed my turkey.” 

“ Killed? The turkey’s alive. My dog 
was only playing.” 

‘Playing? What do you eall this, 
sir?” Whereupon the farmer lifted a 
wing and displayed a wound. Bolus had 
drawn blood. ‘The turkey’s as good as 
killed, and we'll have to finish the job, 
and get her out of her misery.” 

‘* Misery !” exclaimed Tom. 
her, father. 


‘Look at 
She’s playing ’possum.” 
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Uncle Sam looked. ‘‘I confess that 
the turkey does not appear to. be suffer- 
ing; but then I’m no judge of turkeys.” 

“That's where it is, you see,” quickly 
responded the farmer, who by this time 
had been joined by wife, mother, father, 
and five children. It was an awe-inspir- 
ing group—a one-sided jury that shook its 
combined head at Bolus, who was as un- 

conscious as a heathen Chinee. 

: ‘“Tf my dog has seriously injured your 
turkey,” said Uncle Sam, ‘‘I am ready to 
pay for the loss.” 

The farmer stroked the turkey and al- 
most shed tears. ‘‘She’s the most valua- 
ble turkey I’ve got. She’s a-settin’ on 
thirteen aigs. She’s a turkey to be relied 
on. She always hatches her aigs.” 

‘“Name your price,” said Uncle Sam. 

“Tt’s difficult. Come Thanksgiving- 
time and them thirteen turkeys would 
fetch a fine price. I wouldn't take a 
hundred dollars for that turkey.” 

‘*My good man, you don’t mean to say 
you expect me to pay you a hundred dol- 
lars for your turkey ?” 

‘*Oh no, I don’t mean that.” 

“Well, what do you mean ? 
explain.” 

““Them thirteen turkeys, if they’d been 
hatched—” 

‘But they’re not hatched,” expostu- 
lated UncleSam. ‘‘ What do you ask for 
the turkey that was to hatch them ?” 

The farmer looked the wounded bird 
over, scratched his head, and finally said, 
‘“ Well, I guess ten dollars would be fair.” 

Uncle Sam dismounted, paid the mon- 
ey, read Bolus a lecture in the presence of 
his victim, Bolus wagging his tail through- 
out the entire performance as though it 
were a joke. 

Off we rode, much disturbed. There 
was no doubt about it—Bolus’s hind-legs 
in active operation could no longer glad- 
den us in our rides. Ten dollars a day 
for turkeys seemed more than those low- 
comedy legs were worth. 

‘‘T’ll never have any more pets,” said 
Uncle Sam, lugubriously. ‘‘ When they 
don’t die of an awful disease or get run 
over, they develop some unexpected quali- 
ty that makes them obnoxious to the rest 
of creation. Bolus must be tied up.” 

“T don’t believe Bolus hurt that tur- 
key,” asserted Tom. ‘The turkey at- 
tempted to fly, and Bolus caught her by 
the wing. I believe that farmer has 
cheated you, father.” 


Please 
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“Oh, Tom, how can you be so suspi- 
cious ?”’ exclaimed Aunt Fanny. ‘‘ You're 
always imputing the worst motives to 
people. The idea of thinking that simple- 
minded farmers could be guilty of such 
outrageous deception! I’m ashamed of 
you, Tom.” 

“Very well, mother. Id like to be- 
lieve my fellow-creatures angels, but my 
experience proves that they are not, and 
when it comes to farmers, they can be 
about as mean as any class I ever en- 
countered.” 

*“Nonsense, Tom. They live too close 
to nature to be sordid or untruthful.” 

Tom gave a long, incredulous whistle. 
‘Now, mother, let me ask one question. 
Did you ever meet as mean people in all 
your life as in Switzerland 2” 

““ Never.” 

“Well, if they don’t live close to na- 
ture, and the grandest sort at that, what 
do they live next to? It’s all stuff and 
nonsense to assume that fine scenery 
makes fine souls. ‘Familiarity breeds 
contempt.’ Was there ever such a set of 
swindlers as infested Niagara Falls until 
New York State bought the park?” 

It is amazing how news flies in the coun- 
try. By some mysterious agency Bolus’s 
attack on the turkey became the topic of 
conversation at Liberty Hall in a few 
hours after our return. ‘‘There go the 
people who keep a bull-dog that bites chil- 
dren and eats turkeys,” said one woman 
to another, in a stage-whisper, as we enter- 
ed the supper-room. 

“This really is too dreadful,” muttered 
Uncle Sam. ‘‘We must get away from 
this awful place.” 

‘*But where shall we go in midsummer, 
with the horses and all our impedimenta 
and—and Bolus?” asked Aunt Fanny. 

‘‘And my bicycle, that I can’t use be- 
cause of the bad roads and everlasting 
hills,” added Tom. 

Uncle Sam sighed over the social prob- 
lem. 

‘‘Tet’s give Liberty Hall another trial, 
Sam. Let’s all take the baths. There's 
nothing the matter with us, but water is 
a great tonic, and one never can be too 
well.” 

Tom refused point-blank, but the rest of 
us accepted the proposition as a distrac- 
tion, and the physician was called in to sit 
on the family. A bomb-shell could not 
have produced more consternation. Un- 
cle Sam had an enlarged liver that needed 
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immediate attention, Aunt Fanny was 
suffering from nervous exhaustion, and 
the action of my heart was defective. 

‘Aunt Fanny,” I said, when the learn- 
ed man withdrew, ‘‘I believe in the scien- 
tific use of water, and I don’t mind experi- 
menting with myself out of curiosity, but 
I don’t believe my heart is out of order. 
If you are nervous and Uncle Sam bil- 
ious, it is because you are both wor- 
ried.” 

‘“Puss, you’ve as much confidence in 
your kind as Tom,” replied Aunt Fanny. 
“T shall take the doctor's advice, and try 
to derive some benefit from our outing.” 

We invested in sheets and towels, and 
sat in hot and cold water until Tom called 
us ‘‘dem damp, moist, unpleasant bodies.” 
We were every inch of what we were 
called. 

The more hot water Uncle Sam got into, 
the weaker he became; the weaker he be- 
came, the crosser he grew, and the more 
he drank—milk. The effect of that inno- 
cent beverage upon a naturally amiable 
man was startling. 


“Sam, dear,” expostulated Aunt Fan- 
ny, ‘don’t you remember that our old 
physician, who understands your constitu- 
tion, told you never to drink milk ?” 

‘‘ Bother our old physician! The med- 
ical man here says to drink it. What else 
can I do? I can’t eat the meat, and I 
can’t live on air. Do you want me to 
starve ?” 

_ Nobody wanted the dear man to starve, 
so he plunged recklessly into a vortex of 
milk, and became more and more pessi- 
mistic. Aunt Fanny had neuralgia for 
the first time in her life, and I tried to find 
my pulse to learn whether it beat regular- 
ly—I who never before knew I hada pulse. 

The cottage had to be given up shortly 
to others, so we moved that day into the 
new hotel. It was unfinished and with- 
out water, but the manager said every- 
thing would be righted in a few days, and 
as the workmen ceased hammering at six 
o'clock, we were assured of quiet nights. 
Taking a suite of rooms at the top of the 
house to avoid cats, ete., we had such a . 
glorious view of lake and mountain, of 
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sunset and sunrise, of moon and shadow, 
as would thrill the soul of Ruskin. 

“Tf we could only eat scenery, there 
would be some satisfaction in this view,” 
said Uncle Sam. 

Behold the demoralizing effect of bad 
food! My uncle’s estheticism had suc- 
cumbed to an outraged stomach. 

Such is the force of example that other 
guests of Liberty Hall moved into the 
new building at once, and the repose we 
sought vanished like a dream. Several 
babies took the place of frogs and cats. 
Like cherubim and seraphim they con- 
tinually did ery. Children by day tore 
up and down the uncarpeted stairs; by 
night, iron-shod boots broke the stillness. 
Then a so-called piano was moved into 
the ‘‘music-room,” and a ball was given, 
at which the neighbors for miles around 
assembled. A. brass band came purposely 
to aid in the pandemonium. 

Uncle Sam, with a wet bandage around 
his throbbing brow, gazed out of his win- 
dow upon a moon of wondrous beauty. 
‘“«Hvery prospect pleases, and only man 
is vile.’” 

This quotation had not grown cold on 
Uncle Sam’s lips when the thunder of 
boots was heard on the stairs. ‘‘ We’re 
bound to see all we can,” shrieked a fe- 
male voice, whereupon our sitting-room 
door was flung wide open, and in walked, 
unasked and unannounced,a bevy of coun- 
try maidens. Unabashed,they stood gaz- 
ing at the walls, the furniture, and lastly 
at ourselves. 

‘“This is a private room,” mildly ex- 
postulated Uncle Sam. 

‘Well, suppose it is,” replied a hoy- 
den. ‘‘ We don’t bite.” 

This sally was rapturously received by 
the hoyden’s companions. 

‘Young ladies,” interposed Aunt Fan- 
ny, ‘‘the publie are not admitted to this 
room, Be good enough to leave.” 

“Oh, certainly, when we get ready,” 
retorted the hoyden. ‘‘Come along, girls; 
let's go where there isn’t quite so much 
style. This family has too many frills.” 
And off these winning creatures bounced 
to try the doors and invade the apart- 
ments of our neighbors. 

“T tell you what it is, Fanny,” said 
Unele Sam, coming in the next morning 
with an open telegram, ‘‘ this place will 
dvive me into a lunatic asylum. 1 shall 
not only lose my temper and health, but 
it looks as though I should lose what's 
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left of my fortune too. Look at this tele- 
gram! Look! It was despatched from New 
York yesterday morning, and should have 
been repeated by the telephone twenty-four 
hours ago. Instead of which those noo- 
dles of Muddletown have sent it by mail. 
Pve lost a chance of making $25,000. Oh, 
what is the use of living? Eleven o'clock 
—my bath hour.” Off went Uncle Sam to 
drown his perturbed thought in hot wa- 
ter as a stiff ‘‘ norther” rushed down the 
lake, lashing its waters into a fine frenzy, 
and changing the temperature twenty de- 
grees in one hour. Uncle Sam came back 
chilled through, and went to bed to get 
warm, while Aunt Fanny put on her furs 
and arctics and sat by the window, “just 
to see what that disgusting lake would do 
next. Tom says,” she continued, “that 
you can no more depend upon the wind 
on that water than you can depend upon 
the government's promises to Indians. It 
blows almost simultaneously from every 
point of the compass. Great heavens ! 


what do I see? A boat capsized! Puss, 
where's Tom ?” 
How my heart thumped! Tom had 


gone out in a big catamaran, and though 
catamarans are said never to capsize, it 
was just like our beautiful jake to do 
the impossible. Still, under the cireum- 
stances, it was my duty to assure Aunt 
Fanny that catamarans were invincible. 

‘“Dear me! this is dreadful. Boats 
have put out from the opposite shore. If 
anybody should be drowned, what a cli- 
max to our misery, and Tom—” 

‘*But Tom’s on board a catamaran, 
Aunt Fanny, and must be all right. Then 
you know he’s a famous swimmer, and 
couldn’t drown.” 

“Tt’s the famous swimmers that do 
drown. They’re always rescuing others, 
and consequently never have attention 
when they need it. Self-sufficient people 
invariably get the worst of it. It would 
be just like Tom to rescue everybody; 
and the doctor says the lake is too cold 
for bathing.” 

Uncle Sam, on emerging from his bed- 
room, gazed at the catastrophe for a mo- 
ment through an opera-glass, turned pale, 
and quietly disappeared. 

Aunt Fanny grew less apprehensive on 
seeing the several row-boats return to the 
shore as though their task had been ac- 
complished. In the course of half an 
hour Uncle Sam returned, saying: ‘‘Tom’s 
all right, Fanny; he’s in his room. But 
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it was the catamaran that upset. The 
fellows who took him out didn’t know 
how to manage the boat, and ran her 
straight into the teeth of the wind, all 
sails flying. On trying to‘ tack’ they up- 
set her. Tom saw what was coming, 
threw off his coat, and jumped overboard 
in time to be free of the rigging. One 
fellow got entangled in it, and Tom bare- 
ly escapec. drowning in rescuing him. 
But he’s safe and sound now. He’s gone 
to bed to get warm.” ‘ 

“What did I tell you?” exclaimed 
Aunt Fanny, hurrying to her first and 
only born. ‘‘Nobody knows what may 
be the end of this.” 

Poor Tom! He was as blue as indigo, 
and shivered like an aspen. We rubbed 
him and poured down brandy. 

“‘Now’s the time for hot water,” said 
Uncle Sam, bitterly; ‘‘ but when hotels are 
a third of a mile from bath-houses, freez- 
ing humanity is not specially benefited.” 

The sequel of Tom’s bravery was rheu- 
matic fever. 

The wind subsided as quickly as it 
arose. Sundown brought a_pleasure- 
steamer, having on board a noisy com- 
pany of men and women. 

‘““What’s the meaning of this ?” I asked 
the lord of Liberty Hall. 

‘*Excursionists.” 

‘“We were told no boat arrived or de- 
parted after sunset.” 


‘*No reg’lar boat.” 

‘“Tt was particularly stated that no 
boat whistle would be heard after that 
hour.” 

‘*Eixcursionists don’t count.” 

‘* How often do they come ?” 

‘“Several times a week.” 

‘““When does the boat leave with its 
precious load 2?” 

“There ain’t nothin’ partickler ‘pre- 
cious’ about ’em, though they’re precious 
hungry and eats awful. Midnight.” 

There lay Tom with a burning fever. 
There lay the boat, that kept up its steam 
and sputtered under the poor fellow’s 
window. ‘The excursionists took posses- 
sion of the hotel. During them supper 
they sang a choice selection of negro melo- 
dies very badly to an accompaniment of 
knives and tumblers. When the inner 
man was sated they rushed to the music- 
room and took the piano by assault and 
battery. One maiden shrieked that she’d 
“like to be an angel.” ‘‘Oh, if you only 
were,” sighed Tom, ‘‘ what a blessing it 
would be!” 

The excursionists yielded to Uncle Sam’s 
appeal to their sympathies in so far as 
to remain quiet while they were in the 
house, but they assembled on the piazza 
and made night hideous with loud talk- 
ing and laughter. It was not malice. 
They knew no better. On the stroke of 
twelve the boat’s whistle shrieked, and the 
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voice of the excursionists was heard no 
more. 

The next morning we assembled in 
solemn conclave around Tom’s bed. He 
was better, the fever had abated some- 
what, and Tom made a short speech in a 
feeble voice: ‘‘I shall die if I remain in 
this howling hole.” 

Liberty Hall is not a ‘‘hole,” although 
it does howl; but Tom was too ill to be 
criticised. 

“We shall all die, Tom,” responded 
Uncle Sam. ‘‘ Notwithstanding that it is 
midsummer, we'll return home to-mor- 
row, if you are able to be moved and I can 
telephone for a special private car and a 
freight car.” 

“Amen!” wemurmured. A mountain 
was lifted from our shoulders, and even 
aching Tom smiled. 

The telephone was out of order, of 
course. Weak as he was, Uncle Sam 
mounted Roger and rode twelve miles, 
secured the cars, left Roger to be shipped 
the next day, and came back on top of a 
lumber wagon. 

“very bone in my body feels as though 
it were dislocated,” he said on returning; 
“but dulce et decorum est pro patria 
mori. I am striking for my altars and 
my firés—particularly the latter. By go- 
ing myself I discovered the only close 
carriage within twenty miles. It will be 
here to-night, and we'll start as early to- 
morrow as Tom is able.” 

That night the voice of the excursionist 
gave way to the voice of the boarder. At 
every summer resort there is one young 
lady who prides herself on her singing. 
She is generally a soprano with a special 
fondness for high notes, which she attacks 
halfatonetoolow. Somebody who owes 
the world a grudge always asks her to sing 
about eight o’clock in the evening. She 
goes to the piano reluctantly, and remains 
until half past ten. Toward the close of 
the performance this shrieking soprano is 
joined by a more retiring barytone; then 
duets set in with great severity. Such 
was the programme of our last night at 
Liberty Hall. And when the soprano 
and barytone came upstairs and talked 
loud nothings for fifteen minutes in the 
hall, it seemed to me that as a choice of 
evils I preferred cats. Cats simply fulfil 
their destiny; nothing better can be ex- 
pected from them. 

About three o’clock in the morning I 
was startled by the fall of a heavy body, 
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the sudden departure of masculine boots, 
and the singing, ‘‘ We won't go home till 
morning,” by retreating men’s voices. 
There was something wrong with my next- 
door neighbor. He seemed to be arguing 
with his furniture and getting the best of 
it. Sleep no more sat upon my eyelids, 
and soon I beheld a strange and fearful 
sight. Isaw my neighbor's chairs flying 
out of his windows, falling with a crash 
The board- 
ers were soon astir, and Uncle Sam knock- 
ed at my door to know if I were safe. 

“Yes, up to the present moment,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘ but as there is only one thin door 
between me and an eccentric athlete, 
there’s no knowing what will happen 
next.” 

This was enough. Uncle Sam went 
straight to the athlete’s door. It was un- 
locked. He knocked, and was told to en- 
ter at peril of his life. Armed with a 
stout cane, he opened the door, and dis- 
covered a man in the act of setting fire to 
the bedelothes. Giving the alarm, Uncle 
Sam rushed upon the madman, and held 
him until aid came. Of course the watch- 
man was the last to arrive. ‘‘Just what 
I expected,” he growled. ‘‘No. 30’s got 
‘em again. He’s sent here to get cured 
of drinking. People are such fools they 
think ’cos we don’t sell no liquor it’s a 
good place for such as him. Just as if he 
couldn’t go across the lake and get all 
the rum he wants! He’s been to Jim’s. 
beer garden. Sure enough, and if he and 
his pals hasn’t brought a keg up these 
stairs!” 

That was the heavy body I heard fall. 

‘‘There’s nothing else, it seems to me, 
that can happen,” said Uncle Sam the 
next morning, as we helped poor Tom, 
done up in shawls and mufflers, down the 
stairs into the close carriage; ‘‘but I 
wouldn’t risk another night under that. 
accursed roof for the wealth of Midas. 
Were I not quite sure I am still in posses- 
sion of my senses I could not believe that. 
such things had occurred as have made- 
our summer horrible. If we get Tom 
home alive we may be happy yet.” 

We did. Home never seemed such 
heaven. Even the tinkle of the distant 
horse-cars was grateful to our poor ears. 
after the brass band and amateur singing 
of Liberty Hall; the dirty streets never 
looked less dirty; the heat never seemed 
so endurable. ‘‘Thank goodness,” said 
Uncle Sam, ‘‘ for a temperature that does. 


OUR SUMMER'S OUTING. 


not necessitate fires and winter flannels in 
August! Though the thermometer revels 
in the nineties, yet will my soul rejoice.” 

We sent for our old doctor. 

“What's the matter with you all?” he 
asked, looking from one to the other. 
‘““Have you been in search of the north 
pole? Have you been lost in the woods ? 
You're starved.” 
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“Tt serves you right,” said the doctor. 
‘“You were old enough to know better. 
You've been dissipating in milk. And as 
for you, Puss, let me see that tongue again.” 

T extended my unruly member. 

“Very queer—very queer indeed. And 
you're feverish. What have you been 
doing ?” 

T couldn’t remember one indiscretion. 





THE INEBRIATED GENTLEMAN. 


We told our story, and that hard-heart- 
ed man roared. But he grew serious 
enough when he felt our pulses and look- 
ed at our tongues, and was taken to Tom's 
bedside. Tom certainly had rheumatic 
fever; but he was young, and would get 
over it before cold weather set in. Aunt 
Fanny was a bundle of quivering nerves 
which it would take some months to 
soothe. Uncle Sam was steeped in bile, 
entirely due to a milk diet. 


‘But, my dear child, your appearance 
and symptoms are malarial. There are 
no such effects without a cause.” 

‘‘Tmpossible, doctor. Our rooms in the 
new hotel—” 

“Stop! New hotel. Were excavations 
going on ?” 

‘*Oh yes, indeed. Men were constant- 
ly digging to lay down sewer and gas and 
water and steam pipes,” 


“That accounts for all. You’ve the 


- 
a] 
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seeds of malaria in your system. You're 
very good specimens of a large army of 
fools who. leave their comfortable homes 
in town to endure starvation, sudden 
changes of temperature, questionable com- 
pany, and poisoned air in hotels and 
boarding-houses managed by heartless 
cormorants whose only aim is to fill their 
empty pockets. And you thought you 
were economizing, I dare say.” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Fanny, faintly. 

‘Now let’s see, Puss, how this sum- 
mer’s account stands.” 

Armed with paper and pencil, we went 
to work. I gave the items, and the doc- 
tor wrote them down. 

The tabulated list made a fine array of 
facts and figures, as the reader will see, 
but it truly represents the sum total of 
our summer's outing. 


Oneicanniacae sme aerye eis $500 00 
Sweet temper of four adults ... Incaleulable loss. 
Three months of Tom’s time, sal- 

ary $5000 per annum....... $1250 00 
Doctor's bill for four adults, no No one knows 

one knows for how long..... how much. 
Faith in Hopewell. 
Faith in children of nature. 
Faith in humanity generally. 
QOnenprivaten can. i... + oc. $150 00 
Freight car to and fro........ $100 00 

Gains. 

One liver complaint. One rheumatic fever. 
One nervous prostration. + One malaria. 


? 


“Take my advice,” said the dear old 
doctor; ‘‘the next time you want to save 
money, either cross the continent and learn 
something of your own great country, or 
go to Europe, or—stay at home.” 

‘“ We'll stay at home,” said Uncle Sam, 
solemnly. Amen. 


AARON BURR’S WOOING., 
BY EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. 


ROM the commandant’s quarters on Westchester Height 
The blue hills of Ramapo lie in full sight; 
On their slope gleam the gables that shield his heart's queen, 


But the redcoats are wary 





the Hudson ’s between. 


Through the camp runs a jest, ‘‘ There ’s no moon, ‘twill be dark,— 
Tis odds little Aaron will go on a spark,”— 

And the toast of the troopers is, ‘* Pickets, lie low, 

And good luck to the Colonel and Widow Prevost!” 


Hight miles to the river he gallops his steed, 

Lays him bound in the barge, bids his escort make speed, 

Loose their swords, sit athwart, through the fleet reach yon shore: 
Not a word! not a plash of the thick-muffled oar! 

Once across, once again in the seat, and away— 

Five leagues are soon over when love has the say; 

And ‘Old Put” and his rider a bridle-path know 

To the Hermitage Manor of Madame Prevost. 


Lightly done! but he halts in the grove’s deepest glade, 

Ties his horse to a birch, trims his cue, slings his blade, 
Wipes the dust and the dew from his smooth handsome face 
With the kerchief she broidered and bordered in lace; 

Then slips through the box-rows and taps at the hall, 

Sees the glint of a wax-light, a hand white and small, 

And the door is unbarred by herself all aglow— 

Half in smiles, half in tears—Theodosia Prevost. 


Alack, for the soldier that’s buried and gone! 

What's a volley above him, a wreath on his stone, 
Compared with sweet life and a wife for one’s view 
Like this dame ripe and warm in her India fichu ? 

She chides her bold lover, yet holds him more dear, 
For the daring that brings him a night-rider here: 
British gallants by day through her doors come and go, 
But a Yankee ’s the winner of Theo Prevost. 
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Where ’s the widow or maid with a mouth to be kist, 

When Burr comes a-wooing, that long would resist ? 

Lights and wine on the beaufet, the shutters all fast, 

And ‘‘Old Put” stamps in vain till an hour has flown past— 

But an hour, for eight leagues must be covered ere day: 

Laughs Aaron, ‘‘Let Washington frown as he may, 

When he hears of me next in a raid on the foe 

He'll forgive this night’s tryst with the Widow Prevost!” 
Vou, LXXV.—No. 449.—46 











CRATER OF A VOLCANO. 


THE SMALLEST OF AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 
BY WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


EARLY four hundred years ago an 

old sailor coasted along the eastern 
shore of Costa Rica in a bark not much 
bigger than a canal-boat, searching for a 
passage to the western sea. He had a 
bunk built in the bows of his little vessel 
where he could rest his weary bones and 
look out upon the world he had discover- 
ed. There was little left of him but his 
will. He had explored the whole coast 
from Yukatan to Trinidad, and found it 
an unbroken line of continent, a contra- 
diction of all his reasoning, a defiance of 
all his theories, and an impassable obsta- 
cle to the hopes he had cherished for thir- 
ty years. The geography of the New 
World was clear enough in his mind. 
The earth wasa globe; there was no doubt 
of it; and there must be a navigable belt 
of water around. So he groped along, 
seeking the passage he felt should be there, 
cruising into each river, and following the 


shore lines of each gulf and bay. In- 
stinctively he hovered around the narrow- 
est portion of the continent, where was 
but a slender strip of land, upheaved by 
some mighty convulsion, to shatter his 
theories and defy his dreams. It was the 
most pathetic picture in all history. Fi- 
nally, overcome by age and infirmity, he 
had to abandon the attempt, and fearing 
to return to Spain without something to 
satisfy the avarice of his sovereign, sur- 
rendered the command of his little fleet to 
his brother Bartholomew, and wept while 
the carnival of murder and plunder, that 
was to last three centuries, was begun. 
Among other points visited for barter 
with the Indians was a little harbor in 
which were islands covered with limes, 
and Columbus marked the place upon his 
chart ‘‘ Puerto de Limon.” To-day it is a 
collection of cheap wooden houses and 
bamboo huts, with wharves, warehouses, 
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and railway shops, surrounded by the 
most luxurious tropical vegetation, alive 
with birds of gorgeous plumage, venom- 
ous reptiles, and beautiful tiger-cats. Here 
and there about the place are patches of 
sugar-cane and groups of cocoa-nut trees, 
with the wide-spreading bread-fruit that 
God gave to the tropical savage as He 
gave rice and maize to his Northern bro- 
ther, and the slender, graceful rubber- 
tree, whose frosty-colored mottled trunk 
looks like the neck of a giraffe. It scarce- 
ly casts a shadow; but the banana, with 
its long pale green plumes, furnishes plen- 
ty of shelter for the palm-thatched cab- 
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the birds, the Espiritu Santo and other rare 
plants being as plentiful as the daisies in 
a New England meadow. There is anoth- 
er flower, elsewhere unknown, called the 
“turn-sol,” which in the morning is white 
and wax-like, resembling the camellia, but 
at noon has turned to the most vivid scar- 
let, and at sunset drops off its stem. This 
picture is seen from shipboard through a 
veil of mist—miasmatic vapor—in which 
the lungs of men find poison, but the air- 
plants food. It reaches from the breasts 
of the mountains to the foam - fringed 
shore, broken only by the fleecy clouds 
that hang low and motionless in the at- 





RUBBER-TREES. 


ins, the naked babies that play around 
them, and the half-dressed women who 
seem always to be snoozing in the sun. 
Surrounding the city for a radius of 
threescore miles is a jungle full of patri- 
archal trees, stately and venerable, draped 
with long moss and slender vines that 
look like the rigging of a ship. Their 
limbs are covered with wonderful orchids, 
as bright and radiant as the plumage of 


mosphere, as if they, with all the rest of 
nature, had sniffed the fragrance of the 
poppy and sunk to sleep. 

But in the mornings and the evenings, 
when the air is cool, Limon is a busy 
place. Dwarfish engines with long trains 
of cars wind down from the interior, lad- 
en with coffee and bananas. Half-naked 
roustabouts file back and forth across the 
gang-planks loading steamers for Liver- 
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pool, New York, and New Orleans. The 
coffee is allowed to accumulate in the 
warehouses until.the vessels come, but the 
bananas must not be picked till the last 
moment, at telegraphic notice, the morn- 
ing the steamer sails. Trains of cars are 
sent to the side tracks of every plantation, 
and are loaded with the half-ripe fruit 
still glistening with the dew. There are 
often as many as fifty thousand bunches 
on a single steamer, representing six mill- 
ion bananas, but they are so perishable 
that more than half the cargo goes over- 
board before its destination is reached. 
The shipments of bananas from Costa 
Rica are something new in trade. Only 
a few years since all our supply came 
from Honduras and the West Indies, but 
the development of the plantations around 
Limon has given that port almost a mo- 
nopoly. This is due to the construction 
of a railway seventy miles into the inte- 
rior, intended to connect the capital of the 
country and its populous valley with the 
Atlantic Ocean. The road was begun by 
the government, but before its completion 
passed into the hands of Minor C. Keith, 
of Brooklyn, who now has a perpetual 
lease, and is attempting to extend it to 
San José, from and to which freight is 
now transported in ox-carts, a distance of 
thirty miles. 

Along the track many plantations have 
been opened in the jungle, and produce 
prolifically. Many of the settlers are from 
the United States, from the South partic- 
ularly, and it being the fashion to chris- 
ten the plantations, the traveller finds over 
the entrances sign-boards that bear famil- 
jar names. Over the gateway to one of 
the finest haciendas, as they are called, 
is the inscription, ‘‘ Johnny Reb’s Last 
Ditch,” a forlorn and almost hopeless 
ex-Confederate having drifted there, af- 
ter much buffeting by fortune, and taken 
up government land, on which he now 
is in a fair way to make a fortune. 

From the terminus of the railway the 
ride to the capital is over picturesque 
mountain passes and through deep gorges 
and cafions whose mighty walls never ad- 
mit the sun. There are no coaches, but 
the ride must be made on mule-back, 
starting before sunrise so as to reach the 
city by dark. San José is found in a 
pretty valley between the two ranges of 
the Cordilleras, and surrounded by an 
entertaining group of volcanoes, not less 
than eight being in sight from any of the 
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house-tops. Ordinarily they behave very 
well,andsleepas quietly asthe prophets, but 
now and then their slumbers are disturb- 
ed by indigestion, when they get restless, 
yawn a little, breathe forth fireand smoke, 
and vomit sulphur, lava, and ashes. One 
would think that people living continu- 
ally in the midst of danger from earth- 
quakes and eruptions would soon become 
accustomed to them; but it isn’t so. The 
interval since the last calamity,when the 
city of Cartago was destroyed, has been 
forty years—so long that the next enter- 
tainment is expected to be one of unusual 
interest; and as no announcements are 
made in the newspapers, the people are 
always in a solemn state of uncertainty 
whether they will awake in a pile of 
brimstone and ashes or under their pon- 
chos as usual. This gives life a zest the 
superstitious do not enjoy. 

It is the theory of the local scientists 
that there is a subterranean connection 
between the group of volcanoes, and that 
prodigious fires are constantly burning 
beneath. Therefore it is necessary for at 
least one of them to be always doing busi- 
ness, to permit the smoke and gases to es- 
cape through its crater, for if all should 
suspend operations the gases would gath- 
er in the vaults below, and when they 
reached the fires would shake the earth 
by their explosion. It is said to be a fact 
that the total cessation of all the volea- 
noes is followed by an earthquake, and if 
Tierra Alba, which is active now, should 
cease to show its cloud of smoke by day 
and its pillar of fire by night, the people 
would leave their houses and take to the 
fields in anticipation of the impending 
calamity. All the buildings in the coun- 
try are built for earthquake service, being 
seldom more than one story in elevation, 
and never more than two, of thick adobe 
walls, which are light and elastic. 

The city has about 30,000 inhabitants— 
nearly one-seventh of the entire popula- 
tion of the republic—and seems quaint 
and queer to the North American travel- 
ler because of its unlikeness to anything 
he has seen at home. The climate is a 
perpetual spring. The flowers are peren- 
nial; the foliage fades and falls in au- 
tumn, dying from exhaustion, but never 
from frost. The days are always warm 
and delightful, and the nights cool and 
favorable to sweet rest. Winter is not so 
agreeable as summer, for when it isn’t 
raining,the winds blow dust in your eyes, 








THE ROAD FROM PORT LIMON TO SAN JOSE, 
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and have the reputation for greater 











PEON. 


and you miss the foliage and fruits. There 
is not such a thing as an overcoat in the 
place—the store-keepers do not sell them 
—and the natives never heard of stoves. 
One can look over the roofs of the town 
from the tower of the cathedral and not 
see a chimney anywhere. The mercury 
seldom goes above eighty, and never be- 
low sixty, Fahrenheit. The thick walls 
of the houses make an even temperature 
within, scarcely varying five degrees from 
one year to another, and it never rains 
long enough for the dampness to pene- 
trate them. There is no architectural 
taste displayed, and a never-ending same- 
ness marks the streets. It is only in the 
country that picturesque dwellings are 
found, and usually nature, not man, has 
made them so. The shops differ from 
the residences only in haying wider doors 
and larger rooms, while the warehouses 
are usually abandoned monasteries or dis- 
carded dwellings. 

The merchants are mostly foreigners— 
Frenchmen or Germans; the professional 
men and laborers are natives. The peo- 
ple are more peaceful and industrious 
than in the other Central American states, 





honesty, but less ingenuity, than their 
neighbors. They take no interest in 
politics, seldom vote, and do not seem 
to care who governs them. There 
has not been a revolution in Costa 
Rica since 1872, and that grew out of 
the rivalry of two English banking 
houses in securing a government 
loan. The prisons are empty; the 
doors of the houses are seldom locked; 
the people are temperate and amiable, 
and live at peace with one another. 
The national vice is indolence—ma- 
fiana (pronounced manyannah), a 
word that is spoken oftener than any 
other in the language, and means 
“some other time.” It is a proverb 
that the Costa-Rican is ‘always ly- 
ing under the mafiana-tree,” and that 
is why the people are poor and the 
nation bankrupt. The resources of 
the country, agricultural, mineral, 
pastoral, and timber, are immense, 
but have not even been explored. 
Ninety per cent. of the natives have 
never been outside the little valley 
in which they were born; while the 
government has done little to invite 
immigration and encourage deyelop- 
ment. There are two railroads, both 
unfinished, and the money that was bor- 
rowed to build them was wasted in the 
most ludicrous way. 

In 1872 it was decided that the future 
prosperity of the country demanded the 
construction of railways connecting the 
one inhabited valley with the two oceans, 
and the Congress ordered a survey. It 
was made by English engineers, who sub- 
mitted profiles of the most practicable 
routes and estimates of the cost of con- 
struction. There being no wealth in the 
country, a loan was necessary, and the 
two banking houses, both operated by 
Englishmen upon English capital, sought 
the privilege of negotiating it. The Pre- 
sident made his selection. The disappoint- 
ed banker decided to overthrow the gov- 
ernment and set up a new one that would 
cancel the contract and recognize his 
claims. Down on the plains of Guana- 
casta was a cow-boy, Tomas Guardia by 
name, who had won reputation as the 
commander of a squad of cavalry in a 
war with Nicaragua, and was known oyer 
all Central America for his native ability, 
soldierly qualities, and desperate valor. 
The banker who had failed to get his 
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spoon into the pudding called into the 
conspiracy a number of disappointed poli- 
ticians and discontented adherents of the 
existing government, and it was decided 
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army consisted of but 250 men, accustom- 
ed only to police duty and parades, this 
was not a difficult or a daring undertak- 
ing. Those of the officials who were cap- 





A BANANA PLANTATION. 


to send for Guardia to come to the capital 
and lead the revolution. By offering him 
pecuniary inducements, and a promise of 
being made commander-in-chief of the 
federal army if the revolution was a suc- 
cess, the services of the cow-boy were se- 
cured. He called together about one hun- 
dred men of his own class, made a ren- 
dezvous at a plantation just outside of the 


city limits, and one moonlight night rode - 


into town, surprised the guard at the mili- 
tary garrison, captured the commander of 
the army and all his troops, took posses- 
sion of the government offices, and pro- 
claimed martial law. As the Costa-Rican 


tured were locked up, and those who es- 
caped fled to the woods and then left the 
country. Among the latter class was the 
‘*Constitutional President,” as the regu- 
larly elected rulers in Spanish America 
are always called, to distinguish them 
from the frequent ‘‘ Pronunciamento Pre- 
sidents” and ‘‘Jefes de Militar,” or mili- 
tary dictators. 

Having thus dethroned the legitimate 
ruler, Guardia proclaimed himself Mili- 
tary Dictator,and called a Junta,composed 
of the men who had employed him to 
overthrow the government. They met, 
with great formality, and solemnly issued 
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a proclamation, reciting that the Constitu- 
tional President having absented himself 
from the country without designating any 
one to act in his place, it became neces- 
sary to choose a new Chief Magistrate. In 
the mean time the Junta declared Guardia 
Provisional President until the election 
could beheld. The latter took possession 
of the Executive Mansion, called all the 
people into the plaza, swore them to sup- 
port him, reorganized the bureaus of the 
government and the army, placing the 
cow-boys who had come up from Guana- 
casta with him in charge. The father-in- 
law of the English banker who suggested 
the revolution was announced ag the can- 
didate for the Presidency, and it was ex- 
pected that he would be chosen without 
opposition. But General Guardia, having 
had a taste of power, thought more of the 
same would be agreeable, and passed the 
word quietly around among his officers 
that he was a candidate himself. As they 
constituted the judges of election and the 
returning board, this hint was sufficient, 
and when the returns began to come in 
after election day the banker and his co- 
conspirators found, to their surprise and 
chagrin, that their tool had become their 
master, and General Guardia was declared 
Constitutional President by a unanimous 
vote, only 2000 ballots haying been cast 
by a population of 200,000. 

This cow-boy, when he took his seat, 
could neither read nor write. He was, 
however, a man of extraordinary natural 
ability, gifted with brains and a laudable 
ambition. He sprang from a mixture of 
the Spanish and native races, had energy, 
shrewdness, a cool head, and a fair idea 
of government: in all respects the most 
remarkable and in many respects the 
greatest man the little republic ever pro- 
duced. He learned rapidly, and selected 
the wisest and ablest men in the country 
for his advisers. Under his administra- 
tion the nation showed greater deyelop- 
ment than it has enjoyed before or since, 
and, so far as lay in his power, he intro- 
duced and encouraged a spirit of moral, 
intellectual, and commercial advance- 
ment, established free schools and a uni- 
versity, overthrew the domination of the 
priests, sent young men abroad to study 
the science of government, and preserved 
the peace as he aided the progress of the 
people. If he had been as wise as he 
was progressive, Costa Rica would have 
made rapid strides toward the standard of 


employed. 
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modern civilization, but in his mistaken 
zeal for the development of the country 
he left it bankrupt. 

The two railroads were commenced by 
him. Under the estimates of the engi- 
neers the cost of construction and equip- 
ment for two narrow-gauge lines, from 
San José to Port Limon, on the Atlan- 
tic coast, and Punta Arenas, on the Pa- 
cific, a total distance of 160 miles, was 
placed at $6,000,000 -— $37,500 per mile. 
The line from Port Limon was construct- 
ed under the direction of a brother of 
Henry Meiggs, the famous fugitive from 
California (who fled to Peru, and lived 
there like a second Monte Cristo), but the 
shorter line, from San José to Punta 
Arenas, was attempted under the personal 
Supervision of the President himself, who 
went at it in a very queer way. 

All the necessary material and supplies 
to build and equip the road were pur- 
chased in England, sent by sailing ves- 
sels around the Horn,and landed at Punta 
Arenas. But instead of commencing work 
there, the President, who had never seen 
a locomotive in his life, repudiated all ad- 
vice, rejected all suggestions, and ordered 
the whole outfit to be carried seventy-five 
miles over the mountains on carts and 
mule-back, so as to begin at the other end, 
This undertaking was more difficult and 
expensive than the construction of the 
road. But Guardia’s extraordinary de- 
parture from the conventional was not 
without reason, It was based upon a 
mixture of motives, not only ignorance 
and inexperience, but pride and precaution. 
The conservative element of the popula- 
tion, the Bourbon hidalgos and the igno- 
rant and the superstitious peons, were op- 
posed to all departures from the past, and 
saw in every improvement and innoya- 
tion a dangerous disturbance of existing 
conditions. The methods their fathers 
used were good enough for them. There 
was also a large amount of capital and 
labor engaged in transporting freight by 
ox-carts, which had always been the ‘‘com- 
mon carriers” of the republic, and those 
interested recognized that the construc- 
tion of the railway would make their cat- 
tle useless, and leave the peon carters un- 
To resist the construction of 
the railroad they organized a revolution, 
threatening to tear up the tracks and de- 
stroy the machinery. To mollify this sen- 
timent, and furnish employment for the 
cartmen to keep them out of mischief, 
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was the controlling idea in Guardia’s 
mind, so, with great labor and difficulty, 
and at an enormous expense, the locomo- 
tives and cars were taken to pieces and 
hauled over the mountains to San José. 
The first rails were laid at the capital by 
the President himself, with a great dem- 
onstration, and the work continued un- 
til the money was exhausted; and the gov- 
ernment, having destroyed its credit by 
this remarkable proceeding, was unable to 
borrow more. The loan, which under or- 
dinary circumstances would have been 
sufficient to complete the enterprise, was 
all expended before forty miles of track 
were laid, ten miles of which extend be- 
tween Punta Arenas, the Pacific seaport, 
and Esparza, the next town, and thirty 
miles between San José and Alajuela, 
at the western end of the valley. This 
road is now operated by the government, 
under the direction of a native engineer, 
who was never outside of the boundaries 
of the republic, and never saw any rail- 
way but this. He is, however, a man of 
genius and practical ability, and if he 
were allowed to have his way, the road 
might be a paying enterprise. But the 
government uses it as a political machine, 
employs a great many superfluous and in- 
competent men—mostly the relatives and 
dependents of influential politicians—car- 
ries freight and passengers on credit, and 
does many other foolish things that make 
profits impossible, and cause a large defi- 
ciency to be made up by taxation each 
year. On every train of three cars, one 
for baggage and two for passengers, are 
thirteen men. First a manager or con- 
ductor who has general supervision, a lo- 
comotive engineer and stoker, two ticket 
takers, two brakemen for each car, and 
two men to handle baggage and express 
packages—all of them being arrayed in 
the most resplendent uniforms, the con- 
ductor having the appearance of a major- 
general on dress parade. Freight trains 
are run upon the same system and at a 
similar expense. Shippers are allowed 
thirty and sixty days after the goods are 
delivered to pay their freight charges, 
and passengers who are known to the sta- 
tion agents can get tickets on credit and 
have the bill sent them upon their return— 
a concession toa public sentiment that jus- 
tifies the postponement of everything until 
tomorrow—the mafiana policy that keeps 
the nation poor. 

Thousands of ox-carts are still employed 
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between the towns of Esparza and Ala- 
juela, the termini of the railway, carrying 
freight over the mountains, and it usually 
takes a week for them to make the jour- 
ney of thirty-five miles, often longer, for 
on religious festivals, which occur with 
surprising frequency, all the transporta- 
tion business is suspended. A. traveller 
who intends to take a steamer at Punta 
Arenas must send his baggage on a week 
in advance. He leaves the train at 
Alajuela, mounts a mule, rides over the 
mountain to the town of Atenas, where he 
spends the night. The next morning at 
daybreak he resumes his journey, and rides 
fifteen miles to San Mateo, breakfasts at 
eleven, takes his siesta in a hammock until 
four or five in the afternoon, then mount- 
ing his mule again, covers the ten miles 
to Esparza by sunset, where he dines and 
spends the night, usually remaining there, 
to avoid the heat of Punta Arenas, until a 
few hours before the steamer leaves; and 
then, if the ox-carts have come with his 
baggage, makes the rest of his trip by rail. 

The journey is not an unpleasant one. 
The scenery is wild and picturesque. The 
roads are usually good, except in the dry 
season, when they become very dusty, and 
after heavy rains, when the mud is deep. 
But under the tropic sun and in the dry 
air moisture evaporates rapidly, and in 
six hours after a rainfall the roads are 
hard and good. The uncertainty as to 
whether his trunks will arrive in time 
makes the inexperienced traveller ner- 
vous. The Costa-Rican cartmen are the 
most irresponsible and indifferent beings 
on earth. They travel in long caravans 
or processions, often with two or three 
hundred teams in a line. When one 
chooses to stop, or meets with an accident, 
all the rest wait for him if it wastes a 
week. None will start until each of his 
companions is ready, and sometimes the 
road is blocked for miles, awaiting the re- 
pair of some damage. The oxen are large 
white patient beasts, and are yoked by 
the horns, and not by the neck, as in mod- 
ern style, lashings of raw cowhide being 
used to make them fast. They wear the 
yokes continually. The union is as per- 
manent as matrimony in a land where di- 
vorce laws are unknown. ‘The cartmen 
are as courteous as they are indifferent. 
They always lift their hats to a caballero 
as he passes them, and say, ‘‘ May the Vir- 
gin guard you on your journey ? Thou- 
sands of dollars in gold are often intrusted 
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to them, and never was a penny lost. A 
banker of San José told me that he usually 
received $30,000 in coin each week during 
coffee season by these ox-carts, and con- 
sidered it safer than if he carried it him- 
self, although the caravan stands in the 
open air by the road-side every night. 
Highway robbery is unknown, and the 
cartmen, with their wages of thirty cents 
a day, would not know what use to make 
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At sunset the oxen are released from 
their burdens at the nearest tambo, or rest- 
ing-place, upon the way, and are kept over- 
night in sheds provided for them. At 
these places are drinking and gambling 
booths, with usually a number of dissolute 
women to tempt and entertain the cart- 
men. The evenings are spent in carousal, 
in dancing, and singing the peculiar na- 
tive songs to the accompaniment of the 
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THE MARIMBA, 


of the money if they should steal it. Nev- 
ertheless they always feel at liberty to rob 
the traveller of the straps on his trunks, 
and no piece of baggage ever arrives at its 
destination so protected unless the strap 
is securely nailed; and then it is usually 
cut to pieces by the cartmen as revenge 
for being deprived of what they consider 
their perquisite. 


‘““marimba,” the national instrument, 
which is, I believe, found in no other land. 

The ‘‘ marimba” is constructed of twen- 
ty-one pieces of split bamboo of graded 
lengths, strung upon two bars of the same 
wood according to harmonic sequence, 
thus furnishing three octaves. Under- 
neath each strip of bamboo is a gourd, 
strung upon_a wire, which takes the place 
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of a sounding-board, and adds strength 
and sweetness to the tones. The perform- 
er takes the instrument upon his knees 
and strikes the bamboo strips with little 
hammers of padded leather, usually tak- 
ing two between the fingers of each hand, 
so as to strike a chord of four notes, which 
he does with great dexterity. Ihave seen. 
men play with three hammers in each 
hand, and use them as rapidly and skil- 
fully as a pianist touches his keys. The 
tones of the ‘‘marimba” resemble those of 
the xylophone, which has recently be- 
come so popular, except that they are 
louder and more resonant. The instru- 
ment is peculiarly adapted to the native 
airs, which are plaintive but melodious. 
At all of the tambos where the cartmen 
stop ‘‘marimbas” are kept, and in every 
caravan are those who can handle them 
skilfully. Tourists generally travel in the 
cool hours of the morning and evening to 
avoid the blistering sun, and it is a wel- 
come diversion to stop at the bodegas to 
listen to the songs of the cartmen, and 
watch them dancing with dark-eyed, bare- 
footed sefioritas. 

The women of the lower classes do not 
wear either shoes or sandals, but go bare- 
footed from infancy to old age; yet their 
feet are always small and shapely, and 
look very pretty under the short skirts 
that reach just below the knees. The na- 
tive girls are comely and coquettish in 
the national dress, which consists of no- 
thing but a skirt and a chemise of white 
cotton, with a brilliantly colored scarf, 
or ‘‘reboza,” as they call it, thrown over 
their heads and shoulders, and serving 
the double purpose of a shawl and bon- 
net. The features of the women are 
small and even, and their teeth are per- 
fect. Their forms, untrammelled by skirts 
and corsets, are slender and supple in girl- 
hood, and the scanty garments, sleeve- 
less, and reaching only from the shoul- 
ders to the knees, disclose every outline 
of their figures, and are worn without a 
suggestion of immodesty. Such a cos- 
tume in the United States would call for 
police interference; but one soon becomes 
accustomed to bare arms and necks and 
legs, and learns that these immocent crea- 
tures ave quite as jealous of their chastity 
as their sisters in the land where the 
standard of civilization forbids the dis- 
closure of personal charms outside the 
ball-room or the bathing beach. The la- 
dies of the aristocracy imitate the Paris- 
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ian fashions, except that hats and bon- 
nets are almost unknown. They seldom 
leave their homes except to go to mass, 
and at the entrance of a church every 
head must be uncovered. There is not a 
millinery store in the land. Hvyery wo- 
man wears a ‘‘reboza” of a texture suit- 
able to her rank and wealth, and as it is 
not considered proper to expose their faces 
in public, the scarf is generally drawn over 
the features so as to conceal all but their 
ravishing eyes. And it is well that this 
is so, for they plaster their faces with a 
composition of magnesia and the whites 
of eggs that gives them a ghastly appear- 
ance, and effectually conceals, as it ulti- 
mately destroys, the freshness and purity 
of their complexions. This stuff is re- 
newed at frequent intervals, and is never 
washed off. There is a popular prejudice 
against bathing. A man who has been 
on a journey will not wash the dust off 
his face for several days after arrival, 
particularly if he has come from a lower 
to a higher altitude, as it is believed that 
the opening of the pores of the skin is 
certain to bring on a fever. 

While passing over a dusty road upon 
a hot, sultry day I dismounted at a foam- 
ing brook, rolled up my sleeves, and com- 
menced to bathe my head and face and 
arms. The guide who was with me cried 
‘“Caramba!” in astonishment, and tried 
to pull me away. When I demanded an 
explanation of his extraordinary behay- 
ior he begged me for the love of the Vir- 
gin not to wash my face, for I would cer- 
tainly come down with the fever the next 
day. Ismiled at this remonstrance, and 
gave myself a refreshing bath, while he 
looked on as solemnly as if I intended to 
commit suicide. For an hour after, as 
we travelled on, he muttered prayers to 
the Virgin and his patron saint to protect 
me from the fever, and to-day, no doubt, 
believes that I was saved by the interpo- 
sition of Divine power in answer to his 
petitions. He afterward reproached me 
for not having made a vow because of 
my remarkable deliverance. 

However, if anybody supposes that the 
inhabitants of the little republic are un- 
couth, unmannerly, or uneducated, he 
makes a great mistake. They are quite 
up to our standard of intelligence, and 
although education is not so universal as 
in this country, the leading families of 
Costa Rica are as cultivated as our own. 
They surpass us in social graces, in con- 
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COFFEE-DRYING. 


versational powers, in linguistic and oth- 
er accomplishments. They have keener 
perceptions than we, are more carefully 
observant of the nicer proprieties, can 
usually speak one or two languages be- 
yond their own fluently, and have a cul- 
tivated taste for music and the arts. No 
Costa-Rican lady or gentleman is ever 
embarrassed; they always know how to 
do and say the proper thing, and while in 
many cases their sympathetic interest in 
your welfare may be only skin-deep, and 
their affectionate phrases insincere, they 
are nevertheless the most hospitable of 
hosts and the most charming of compan- 
ions. In commerce as well as in society 
this deportment is universal; in their 
stores and offices they are as polite as in 
their parlors, and the same manners are 
found in every caste. No laborer ever 
passes a lady in the street without lifting 
his hat; every gentleman is respectfully 


saluted, whether he be a stranger or an 
acquaintance, and in the rural districts 
whoever you meet says, ‘‘May the Vir- 
gin prosper you!” or ‘‘May Heaven smile 
upon your errand!” or ‘‘ May your patron 
saint protect you from all harm!” THe 
may not care a straw whether you reach 
the end of your journey or not, and may 
not have any more regard for your wel- 
fare than the fleas on his coat, and if you 
ask him how far it is to the next place 
he will tell you a falsehood; but he rec- 
ognizes and practises the beautiful cus- 
tom of the country, and says, ‘‘God be 
with you!” as if he intended it as a bless- 
ing. 

The government supports a good uni- 
versity at San José, under the direction 
of Dr. Juan F. Ferras, and a system of 
free graded schools, managed by the Min- 
ister of Education, who is a member of 
the cabinet. Education is compulsory, 
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the law requiring the attendance of all 
children between the ages of eight and 
fourteen; and it is enforced, except in the 
sparsely settled districts where the schools 
are infrequent. Those who send their 
children to private schools, or do not send 
them at all, are subject to a heavy fine, 
which goes into the school fund. There 
is also a poll-tax for the support of the 
educational system. The schools are en- 
tirely free from sectarian influences. In 
fact, both the Minister of Education and 
the Director of the University belong to 
the German school of materialists, tow- 
ard which all men of education in these 
countries drift when they leave the Mo- 
ther Church. There is no other place for 
them to go. The Protestants in San José 
have a little chapel where the Church of® 
England service is recited, hymns are 
sung, and usually Sabbath mornings a 
selected sermon from some published vol- 
ume is read by a lay member; but the 
flock is too small to support a pastor, and 
none of the missionary societies in Eng- 
land or America appear to care to enter 
the field. During the administration of 
President Guardia there was a constitu- 
tional amendment adopted separating the 
Church and the state. The monks and 
nuns were expelled from the country, the 
monasteries and nunneries confiscated, 
and by legislation the priests were de- 
prived of much of their power and per- 
quisites. In 1884, a few months before 
his death, the late President Fernandez 
expelled the Archbishop from the coun- 
try. The latter went to him demanding 
a voice in the management of the uni- 
versity, and a share of the public funds 
for the use of the Catholic theological 
seminary. ‘The controversy was heated, 
and when the Archbishop departed from 
the Presidential mansion he left the curse 
of Rome behind him. Fernandez, hear- 
ing that his Grace was talking about a 
revolution, sent him a passport and a file 
of soldiers to escort him out of the coun- 
try, to which he has not been allowed to 
return. 

The confessional is open and public by 
law, and the priests are forbidden to wear 
their vestments in the streets. But these 
statutes are not enforced, and, regardless 
of the offensive attitude of the govern- 
ment, the devotion of tiie masses to the 
Church is quite as marked as in any of 
the Catholic countries. The intelligent 
families, however, are gradually growing 
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unmindful of their ancestral religion, and 
the next generation will see a more rapid 
decline of the power of the priests. Busi- 
ness and professional men never attend 
mass, leaving that duty to their wives and 
daughters and servants. They are sel- 
dom seen inside a church, except upon oc- 
casions of ceremony, or at funerals. But 
the women invariably attend mass each 
morning. 

A familiar sight in Costa Rica is a 
death procession. When some one is 
dying the friends send for a priest to 
shrive him. The latter comes, not. si- 
lently and solemnly, a minister of grace 
and consolation, but accompanied by a 
brass band, if the family are rich enough 
to pay for it (the priest receiving a liberal 
commission on the business), or, if they are 
poor, by a number of boys ringing bells 
and chanting hymns. Behind the band 
or bell-boys are two acolytes, one bearing 
a crucifix and the other swinging an in- 
cense urn. Then follows the priest in a 
wooden box or chair, covered by a canopy, 
and carried by four men wearing the sac- 
ramental yestments, and holding in his 
hand, covered with a napkin, the Host— 
the emblem of the body of Christ. Peo- 
ple upon the streets kneel as the proces- 
sion passes, and then follow it. Reach- 
ing the house of the dying, the band or 
bell-ringers stand outside, making all the 
disturbanee they can, while the priest, 
followed by a motley rabble, enters the 
death-chamber, administers the sacra- 
ment, and confesses the dying soul. Then 
the procession returns to the church as it 
came. Going and coming and while at 
the house the band plays or the bells are 
rung constantly, and every man, woman, 
and child within hearing fall upon their 
knees, whether in the street or at their 
labor, and breathe a prayer for the repose 
of the departing spirit. 

Funerals are occasions of great cere- 
mony. Notices, or avisos, as they are 
called, are printed and posted upon all of 
the dead-walls, like announcements of an 
auction or an opera, and printed invita- 
tions are sent to all the acquaintances of 
the deceased. The priests charge a large 
fee for attendance, proportionate to the 
means of the family, and when they are 
poor it is common for some one to so- 
licit contributions to pay it. The specta- 
cle of a beggar sitting at a street corner 
asking alms to pay the burial fee of his 
wife or child is a very common one, and 
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quite as often one can see 
a father carrying in his 
arms to the cemetery the 
coffin of a little one. not 
being able to pay for a 
priest and a carriage too. 

The number of iliegit- 
imate births in the coun- 
try is accounted for, not 
so much by a low state of 
morals, as by the enor- 
mous fees exacted by the 
priests for performing 
marriage ceremonies. 
Unfortunately the goy- 
ernment has not yet es- 
tablished the civil rite, as 
is the case in several of 
the Spanish American 
states. It takes alla peon 
can earn in three months 
to pay the priest that of- 
ficiates at his nuptials. 

The government of Cos- 
ta Rica consists of a Presi- 
dent,two Vice-Presidents, 
who are named by the 
President, and are called 
Designado Primero and 
Designado Segundo (the 
first and second designa- 
ted). They have author- 
ity to act in the place of the President in 
case of his absence from the seat of goy- 
ernment, or in the event of his death or 
disability, and he is responsible for their 
official conduct. 

There is a Congress, consisting of a Sen- 
ate of twelve members and a Chamber of 
Deputies of twenty-four, elected biennial- 
ly, as in the United States. Also a Coun- 
cil of six men, selected from the Congress 
by the President, who act as a sort of cab- 
inet and Supreme Court combined. They 
are continually in session, have power to 
review the decisions of the courts, to re- 
verse or affirm them, to issue decrees 
which have the force of law until the 
next session of the Congress, to audit the 
accounts of the Treasury, and perform va- 
rious other acts. This Council is confirm- 
ed by the Congress, and is supposed to act 
as a check upon the President and the judi- 
ciary. The President has a cabinet of two 
members, appointed by himself, and they 
are usually the two Vice-Presidents, or De- 
signados. To one he will assign the duty 
of looking after foreign affairs and the 
finances of the government, while the oth- 
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er will have the army, the educational sys- 
tem, and other internal affairs to manage. 

The successor of the famous cow-boy 
President, Guardia, was his brother-in- 
law, General Prospero Fernandez, one of 
his lieutenants in the revolution by which 
he came into power, and who was made 
commander-in-chief of the army of 250 men 
when Guardia took the Executive chair. 
He was a man of fine appearance, but of 
dull and slow mental powers, spending 
most of his time upon his hacienda, or 
plantation, and leaving the affairs of the 
state to his secretaries, Don Jesus Maria 
Castro and Don Bernardo de Soto. Fer- 
nandez died before the expiration of his 
term, in the spring of 1885, and was suc- 
ceeded by De Soto, a young man of whom 
much is expected. He was a pet and 
protégé of the great Guardia, and after 
graduating at the University of San José 
was sent to Europe to complete his edu- 
cation, and by a study of the world as 
well as books to qualify himself to sue- 
ceed his patron in the Presidential chair. 
Guardia died, however, before De Soto 
had reached the age that made him el- 
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igible to the Presidency, and Fernandez 
stepped in to fill the interim. He con- 
scientiously acted as a sort of trustee or 
executor of Guardia’s will, and made the 
young man, then only twenty-seven, his 
Minister of War, Education, and Public 
Works. When Hernandez died De Soto 
assumed the Presidency, just as if he had 
inherited a crown, there being no other 
candidate. The President has just passed 
his thirtieth birthday, and commands the 
respect and confidence of the people. 
Costa Rica was the first discovered of all 
the countries on this continent, but of its 
resources the least is known. The Cor- 
dilleras of the Andes pass through the re- 
public from the southeast to the north- 
west. South of Cartago they divide into 
two ranges, one running up the Pacific 
coast, and the other tending toward the 
Atlantic until it is broken off at Lake Nic- 
aragua. These ranges not only enclose 
rich valleys, in the chief of which is San 
José, but along their slopes on either 
side are extensive tracts of land already 
cleared and abounding in fertility. Along 
the coast are large areas of jungle and 
plains of more or less extent, only slight- 
ly developed because of the malarious at- 
mosphere. The Pacific coast is healthier 
and more thickly settled. A large prairie 
covers the northern part of the republic, 
upon which many cattle are grazed, and it 
extends over the Nicaragua boundary. In 
the northeastern corner is an extensive for- 
est, inhabited by bands of roaming Ind- 
ians, and full of the most valuable timber. 
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What the country needsis enterprise and 
capital, and these it must secure by immi- 
gration. ‘The population has increased 
somewhat during the last half-century, 
but entirely from natural causes, as more 
people have moved away than have come 
in to settle. No attempt has been made 
by the government to attract immigrants 
until recently, for years ago the con- 
servative element of the population were 
opposed to inviting strangers into their 
midst. This sentiment has, however, died 
out, and there is an increasing desire 
to do something to call in capital and 
labor. 

The staple products of the country are 
coffee, corn, sugar, cocoa, bananas, and 
other tropical fruits, but only coffee and 
bananas are exported in any quantity. 
The increase in the coffee crop has been 
very large, the product in 1850 being 
14,000,000 pounds, while in 1884 it was 
over 40,000,000. The quality is said to be 
superior to that grown elsewhere, and the 
yield greater in proportion to the number 
of trees. England and France take the 
greater share of the crop, the exports to 
the United States reaching only 8,500,000 
pounds in 1884. The land is practically 
free, for the government sells it at a nom- 
inal price per acre, and allows long time 
for payment. Quite a number of settlers 
from the United States and the West In- 
dies have come in recently and located on 
the line of the eastern road, which is to 
connect Port Limon, on the Atlantic, with 
the interior. 


TO A MOST COMELY LADY, 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


7 OUR presence floods the room with wiles, with grace and soft heart-melting glory ; 
Like thistle-down along the aisles float rumors of your olden story. 


They say your lip is scarce sincere; that from loye’s arm ambition won you; 
They say the King was sad the year death’s keen requitals fell upon you. 


What odds? I am your friend, elate, howe’er the bubbling gossip plashes: 
But here is grievous smart and great, if your fair flesh be dust and ashes! 


My pulses at your beauty sing, and urge the world, an evil donor, 
To bring you blame of anything before this last, this strange dishonor. 


I hear them call you pitiless, shrewd, poison-sweet; nor yet resent it: 


But—‘‘dead”? Nay, that, my Marchioness, I'll not believe! 


Let them repent it, 


While hour by hour their skeptic grows your dupe, O beauty flushed and stirring! 
And with Vandyck for voucher, knows no art on earth can prove him erring. 





JOHN S, SARGENT, 


c JOHN 8. SARGENT. 
BY HENRY JAMES. 


WAS on the point of beginning this 

sketch of the work of an artist to whom 
distinction has come very early in life by 
saying, in regard to the degree to which 
the subject of it enjoys the attention of 
the public, that no American painter has 
hitherto won himself such recognition 
from the expert; but I find myself paus- 
ing at the start as on the edge of a possible 
solecism. Is Mr. Sargent in very fact an 
American painter? The proper answer 
to such a question is doubtless that we 
shall be well advised to claim him, and 
the reason of this is simply that we have 
an excellent opportunity. Born in Eu- 
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rope, he has spent his life in Europe, but: 
none the less the burden of proof would 
rest with those who should undertake to 
show that he is a European. Moreover, 
he has even on the face of it this great 
symptom of an American origin, that in 
the line of his art he might easily be mis- 
taken fora Frenchman. It sounds like a 
paradox, but it is a very simple truth, that 
when to-day we look for ‘‘ American art” 
we find it mainly in Paris. When we find 
it out of Paris, we at least find a great deal 
of Paris in it. Mr. Sargent came up to. 
the irresistible city in his twentieth year, 
from Florence, where in 1856 he had been: 
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‘born of American parents, and where his 
fortunate youth had been spent. He en- 
tered immediately the studio of Carolus 
Duran, and revealed himself in 1877, at 
the age of twenty-two, in the portrait of 
that master—a fine model in more than 
‘one sense of the word. He was already 
in possession of a style; and if this style 
has gained both in delicacy and in assur- 
ance, it has not otherwise varied. As he 
saw and ‘‘rendered” ten years ago, so he 
‘sees and renders to-day; and I may add 
that there is no present symptom of his 
passing into another manner. 

Those who have appreciated his work 
most up to the present time emit no wish 
for a change, so completely does that work 
‘seem to them, in its kind, the exact trans- 
lation of his thought, the exact *‘ fit” of 
his artistic temperament. It is difficult 
to imagine a young painter being less in 
the dark about his own ideal, having from 
the first more the air of knowing what he 
desires. In an altogether exceptional de- 
gree does he give us the sense that an in- 
tention and the art of carrying it out are 
for him one and the same thing. In the 
brilliant portrait of Carolus Duran, which 
he was speedily and strikingly to surpass, 
he gave almost the full measure of this 
admirable peculiarity, that perception with 
him is already by itself a kind of execu- 
tion. It is likewise so, of course, with 
many another genuine painter; but in 
‘Mr. Sargent’s case the process by which 
the object seen resolves itself into the ob- 
ject pictured is extraordinarily immediate. 
It is as if painting were pure tact of vision, 
‘a simple manner of feeling. 

From the time of his first successes at 
the Salon he was hailed, I believe, as a 
recruit of high value to the camp of the 
Impressionists, and to-day he is for many 
people most conyeniently pigeon -holed 
under that head. It is not necessary to 
protest against the classification if this ad- 
‘dition always be made to it, that, Mr. Sar- 
gent’s impressions happen to be interest- 
ing. This is by no means inveterately 
the case with those of the ingenuous ar- 
tists who most rejoice in the title in ques- 
tion. To render the impression of an ob- 
ject may be a very fruitful effort, but it is 
not necessarily so; that will depend upon 
what, I won’t say the object, but the im- 
pression, may haye been. The talents 
engaged in this school lie, not unjustly, 
as it seems to me, under the suspicion of 
‘seeking the solution of their problem ex- 
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clusively in simplification. If a painter 
works for other eyes as well as his own, 
he courts a certain danger in this direction 
—that of being arrested by the ery of the 
spectator: ‘‘Ah! but excuse me; I myself 
take more impressions than that.” We 
feel a synthesis not to be an injustice only 
when it is rich. Mr. Sargent simplifies, I 
think, but he simplifies with style, and his 
impression in most cases is magnificent. 
His work has been almost exclusively 
in portraiture, and it has been his fortune 
to paint more women than men; therefore 
he has had but a limited opportunity to re- 
produce that generalized grand air with 
which his view of certain figures of gen- 
tlemen invests the model, which is con- 
spicuous in the portrait of Carolus Duran, 
and of which his splendid ‘‘ Docteur Poz- 
zi,” the distinguished Paris surgeon (a 
work not sent to the Salon), is an admira- 
ble example. In each of these cases the 
model has been of a gallant pictorial type, 
one of the types which strike us as made 
for portraiture (which is by no means the 
way of all), as especially appears, for in- 
stance, in the handsome hands and frilled 
wrists of M. Carolus, whose cane rests in 
his fine fingers as if it were the hilt of a 
rapier. The most brilliant of all Mr. Sar- 
gent’s productions is the portrait of a 
young lady, the magnificent picture which 
he exhibited in 1881; and if it has mainly 
been his fortune since to commemorate 
the fair faces of women, there is no ground 
for surprise at this sort of success on the 
part of one who had given so signal a 
proof of his having the secret of the par- 
ticular aspect that the contemporary lady 
(of any period) likes to wear in the eyes of 
posterity. Painted when he was but four- 
and-twenty years of age, the picture by 
which Mr. Sargent was represented at the 
Salon of 1881 is a performance which may 
well have made any critic of imagination 
rather anxious about his future. In com- 
mon with the superb group of the children 
of Mr. Edward Boit, exhibited two years 
later, it offers the slightly ‘‘ uncanny” 
spectacle of a talent which on the very 
threshold of its career has nothing more to 
learn. It is not simply precocity in the 
guise of maturity—a phenomenon we very 
often meet, which deceives us only for an 
hour; itis the freshness of youth combined 
with theartistic experience, really felt and 
assimilated, of generations. My admira- 
tion for this deeply distinguished work is 
such that I am perhaps in danger of over- 
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PORTRAIT OF CAROLUS DURAN,—From the painting by John S, Sargent. 


stating its merits; but it is worth taking 
into account that to-day, after several years 
of acquaintance with them, these merits 
seem to me more and more to justify en- 
thusiasm. The picture has this sign of 
productions of the first order, that its style 
clearly would save it, if everything else 
should change—our measure of its value 
of resemblance, its expression of charac- 
ter, the fashion of dress, the particular as- 


sociations it evokes. It is not only a por- 
trait, but a picture, and it arouses even in 
the profane spectator something of the 
painter’s sense, the joy of engaging also, 
by sympathy, in the solution of the artis- 
tic problem. There are works of which it 
is sometimes said that they are painters’ 
pictures (this description is apt to be in- 
tended invidiously), and the production 
of which I speak has the good fortune at 
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once to belong to this class, and to give 
the ‘‘plain man” the kind of pleasure that 
the plain man looks for. 

The young lady, dressed in black satin, 
stands upright, with her right hand bent 
back, resting on her waist, while the other, 
with the arm somewhat extended, offers 
to view a single white flower. The dress, 
stretched at the hips over a sort of hoop, 
and ornamented in front, where it opens 
on a yelvet petticoat, with large satin 
bows, has an old-fashioned air, as if it had 
been worn by some demure princess who 
might have sat for Velasquez. The hair, 
of which the arrangement is odd and 
charming, is disposed in two or three 
large curls fastened at one side over the 
temple with a comb. Behind the figure 
is the vague faded sheen, exquisite in tone, 
of a silk curtain, light, undefined, and 
losing itself at the bottom. The face is 
young, candid, peculiar, and delightful. 
Out of these few elements the artist has 
constructed a picture which it is impossi- 
ble to forget, of which the most striking 
characteristic is its simplicity, and yet 
which overflows with perfection. Paint- 
ed with extraordinary breadth and free- 
dom, so that surface and texture are in- 
terpreted by the lightest hand, it glows 
with life, character, and distinction, and 
strikes us as the most complete—with one 
exception perhaps—of the author's pro- 
ductions. I know not why this represen- 
tation of a young girl in black, engaged in 
the casual gesture of holding up a flower, 
should make so ineffaceable an impression, 
and tempt one to become almost lyrical in 
its praise; but I well remember that, en- 
countering the picture unexpectedly in 
New York a year or two after it had been 
exhibited in Paris, it seemed to me to have 
acquired an extraordinary general value, 
to stand for more artistic truth than it 
would be easy to declare, to be a master- 
piece of color as well as of composition, 
to possess much in common with a Ve- 
lasquez of the first order,and to have trans- 
lated the appearance of things into the 
language of painting with equal facility 
and brilliancy. The language of paint- 
ing—-that is the tongue in which, exclu- 
sively, Mr. Sargent expresses himself, and 
into which a considerable part of the pub- 
lic, for the simple and excellent reason 
that they don’t understand it, will doubt- 
less always be reluctant and unable to fol- 
low him. The notation of painting, as 
one may call it—the signs by which ob- 
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jects are represented—is a very special af- 
fair, and of the special the public at large 
has always a perceptible mistrust. For- 
tunately the spirit, the feeling, of this 
magnificent art is not special, but as gen- 
eral and comprehensive as life itself. 

Two years before he exhibited the young 
lady in black, in 1879, Mr. Sargent had 
spent several months in Spain, and here, 
even more than he had already been, the 
great Velasquez became the god of his 
idolatry. No scenes are more delightful 
to the imagination than those in which 
we figure youth and genius confronted 
with great examples, and if such matters 
did not belong to the domain of private 
life we might entertain ourselves with re- 
constructing the episode of the first visit 
to the museum of Madrid, the shrine of 
the painter of Philip IV., of a young Fran- 
co-American worshipper of the highest ar- 
tistic sensibility, expecting a supreme rev- 
elation, and prepared to fall on his knees. 
It is evident that Mr. Sargent fell on his 
knees, and that in this attitude he passed 
a considerable part of his sojourn in Spain. 
He is various and experimental; if I am 
not mistaken, he sees each work that he 
produces in a light of its own, and does 
not turn off successive portraits according 
to some well-tried receipt which has proved 
useful in the case of their predecessors; 
nevertheless there is one idea that per- 
vades them all, in a different degree, and 
gives them a family resemblance—the 
idea that it would be inspiring to know 
just how the great Spaniard would have 
treated the theme. We can fancy that on 
each occasion Mr. Sargent, as a solemu 
preliminary, invokes him as a patron 
saint. This is not, in my intention, tan- 
tamount to saying that the large canvas 
representing the contortions of a dancer in 
the lamp-lit room of a posada, which he 
exhibited on his return from Spain, strikes 
me as having come into the world under 
the same star as those great compositions 
of Velasquez which at Madrid alternate 
with his royal portraits. This sihgular 
work, which has found a somewhat in- 
congruous home in Boston, has the stamp 
of an extraordinary energy and facility— 
of an actual scene, with its accidents and 
peculiarities caught, as distinguished 
from a composition where arrangement 
and invention have played their part. It 
looks like life, but it looks also, to my 
view, rather like a perversion of life, and 
has the quality of an enormous “note” or 
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PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG LADY.—From the painting by Jobn S. Sargent. 
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memorandum, rather than of a. represen- 
tation. A woman in a very voluminous 
white silk dress and black mauntilla is pir- 
ouetting in the middle of a dusky room, 
to the accompaniment of her own easta- 
nets, and that of a row of men and women 
who sit in straw chairs against the white- 
washed wall, and thrum upon guitar and 
tambourine, or lift other castanets into 
the air. She appears almost colossal, and 
the twisted and inflated folds of her long 
dyess increase her volume. She simpers, 
in profile, with a long chin, while she 
slants back at a dangerous angle, and the 
Jamp-light (it proceeds from below, as if 
she were on a big platform) makes a 
strange play in her large face. In the 
background the straight line of black-clad, 
black-hatted, white-shirted musicians pro- 
jects shadows against the wall, on which 
placards, guitars, and dirty finger-marks 
display themselyes. The merit of this 
production is that the air of reality is giv- 
en in it with remarkable breadth and bold- 
ness; its defect it is difficult to express, 
save by saying that it makes the spectator 
vaguely uneasy and even unhappy—-an 
accident the more to be regretted as a 
lithe, inspired female figure, given up to 
the emotion of the dance, is not intrinsi- 
cally a displeasing object. ‘‘El Jaleo” 
sins, in my opinion, in the direction of ug- 
liness, and, independently of the fact that 
the heroine is circling round incommoded 
by her petticoats, has a want of serenity. 
This is not the defect of the charming, 
dusky, white-robed person who, in the 
Tangerine subject exhibited at the Salon 
of 1880 (the fruit of an excursion to the 
African coast at the time of the artist's 
visit to Spain), stands on a rug, under a 
great white Moorish arch, and from out of 
the shadows of the large drapery, raised 
pentwise by her hands, which covers her 
head, looks down, with painted eyes and 
brows showing above a bandaged mouth, 
at the fumes of a beautiful censer or chaf- 
ing-dish placed on the carpet. I know 
not who this stately Mohammedan may 
be, nor in what mysterious domestic or re- 
ligious rite she may be engaged; but in 
her muffled contemplation and her pearl- 
colored robes, under her plastered arcade, 
which shines in the Eastern light, she is 
beautiful and memorable. The picture is 
exquisite, a radiant effect of white upon 
white, of similar but discriminated tones. 
In dividing the honor that Mr. Sargent 
has won by his finest work between the 
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portrait of the young lady of 1881 and the 
group of four young girls which was 
painted in 1882, and exhibited, with the 
success it deserved, the following year, I 
must be careful to give the latter picture 
not too small a share. The artist has 
done nothing more felicitous and inter- 
esting than this view of a rich, dim, rather 
generalized French interior (the perspec- 
tive of a hall with a shining floor, where 
screens and tall Japanese vases shimmer 
and loom), which encloses the life and 
seems to form the happy play-world of a 
family of charming children. The treat- 


ment is eminently unconventional, and 


there is none of the usual symmetrical 
balancing of the figures in the fore- 
ground. The place is regarded as a 
whole; it is a scene, a comprehensive im- 
pression; yet none the less do the little 
figures in their white pinafores (when 
was the pinafore ever painted with that 
power and made so poetic ?) detach them- 
selves, and live witha personal life. Two 
of the sisters stand hand in hand at the 
back, in the delightful, the almost equal, 
company of a pair of immensely tall em- 
blazoned jars, which overtop them, and 
seem also to partake of the life of the 
picture; the splendid porcelain and the 
aprons of the children shine together, and 
a mirror in the brown depth behind them 
catches the light. Another little girl pre- 
sents herself, with abundant tresses and 
slim legs, her hands behind her, quite to 
the left; and the youngest, nearest to the 
spectator, sits on the floor and plays with 
her doll. The naturalness of the com- 
position, the loveliness of the complete 
effect, the light, free security of the exe- 
cution, the sense it gives us as of assimi- 
lated secrets and instinct and knowledge 
playing together—ali this makes the pic- 
ture as astonishing a work on the part of 
a young man of twenty-six as the portrait 
of 1881 was astonishing on the part of a 
young man of twenty-four. 

It is these remarkable encounters that 
justify us in writing almost prematurely 
of a career which is not yet half unfold- 
ed. Mr. Sargent is sometimes accused of 
a want of ‘‘finish,” but if finish means 
the last word of expressiveness of touch, 
‘““The Hall with the Four Children,” as 
we may call it, may stand as a perma- 
nent reference on this point. If the pic- 
ture of the Spanish dancer illustrates, as 
it seems to me to do, the latent dangers of 
the Impressionist practice, so this finer 
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performance shows what victories it may 
achieve. And in relation to the latter I 
must repeat what I said about the young 
lady with the flower, that this is the sort 


of work which, when produced in youth, , 


leads the attentive spectator to ask un- 
answerable questions. He finds himself 
murmuring, ‘‘ Ay, but what is left?” and 
even wondering whether it is an adyan- 
tage to an artist to obtain early in life 
such possession of his means that the 
struggle with. them, the discipline of td- 
tonnement, ceases to exist for him. May 
not this breed an irresponsibility of clev- 
erness, a2 wantonness, an irreverence— 
what is vulgarly termed a “‘larkiness”— 
on the part of the youthful genius who 
has, as it were, all his fortune in his pock- 
et? Such are the possibly superfluous 
broodings of those who are critical, even 
in their warmest admirations, and who 
sometimes suspect that it may be better 
for an artist to have a certain part of his 
property invested in unsolved difficulties. 
When this is not the case, the question 
with regard to his future simplifies itself 
somewhat portentously. ‘* What will he 
do with it ?” we ask, meaning by the pro- 
noun the sharp, completely forged wea- 
pon. It becomes more purely a question 
of responsibility, and we hold him alto- 
gether to a higher account. This is the 
case with Mr. Sargent; he knows so much 
about the art of painting that he perhaps 
does not fear emergencies quite enough, 
and that having knowledge to spare, he 
may be tempted to play with it and waste 
it. Various, curious, as we have called 
him, he occasionally tries experiments 
which seem to arise from the mere high 
spirits of his brush, and runs risks little 
courted by the votaries of the literal, who 
never expose their necks to escape from 
the common. For the literal and the 
common he has the smallest taste, when 
he renders an object into the language of 
painting, his translation is a generous par- 
aphrase. 

‘As I have intimated, he has painted lit- 
tle but portraits; but he has painted very 
many of these, and I shall not attempt in 
so few pages to give a catalogue of his 
works. Every canvas that has come from 
his hands has not figured at the Salon; 
some of them have seen the light at oth- 
er exhibitions in Paris; some of them in 
London (of which city Mr. Sargent is now 
an inhabitant), at the Royal Academy and 
the Grosvenor Gallery. If he has been 
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mainly represented by portraits, there are 
two or three little subject-pictures of which 
I retain a grateful memory. There stands 
out in particular, as a pure gem, a small 
picture exhibited at the Grosvenor, repre- 
senting a small group of Venetian girls 
of the lower class, sitting in gossip to- 
gether one summer’s day in the big, dim 
hall of a shabby old palazzo. The shut- 
ters let in a clink of light; the scagliola 
pavement gleams faintly in it; the whole 
place is bathed in a kind of transparent 
shade; the tone of the picture is dark and 
cool. The girls are vaguely engaged in 
some very humble household work; they 
are counting turnips or stringing onions, 
and these small vegetables, enchantingly 
painted, look as valuable as magnified 
pearls. The figures are extraordinarily 
natural and vivid; wonderfully light and 
fine is the touch by which the painter 
evokes all the small: familiar Venetian 
realities (he has handled them with a 
vigor altogether peculiar in various oth- 
er studies which I have not space to enu- 
merate), and keeps the whole thing free 
from that element of humbug which has 
ever attended most attempts to reproduce 
the Italian picturesque. I am, however, 
drawing to the end of my remarks without 
having mentioned a dozen of those brill- 
iant triumphs in the field of portraiture 
with which Mr. Sargent’s name is pre- 
ponderantly associated. I jumped from 
his Carolus Duran to the masterpiece of 
1881 without speaking of the charming 
‘‘Madame Pailleron” of 1879, or the pic- 
ture of this lady’s children the following 
year.. Many, or.rather most, of Mr. Sar- 
gent’s sitters have been French, and he 
has studied the physiognomy of this na- 
tion so attentively that a little of it per- 
haps remains in the brush with which 
to-day, more than in his first years, he 
represents other types. I have alluded 
to his superb ‘* Docteur Pozzi,” to whose 
very handsome, still youthful head and 
slightly artificial posture he has given so 
fine a French cast that he might be ex- 
cused if he should, even on remoter pre- 
texts, find himself reverting to it. This 
gentleman stands up in his brilliant red 
dressing-gown with the prestance of cer- 
tain figures of Vandyck. TI should like 
to commemorate the portrait of a lady of 
a certain age, and of an equally certain 
interest. of appearance—a lady in black, 
with black hair, a black hat, and a vast 
feather, which was displayed at that en- 
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“THE HALL OF THE FOUR CHILDREN.”—From the painting by John S. Sargent. 


tertaining little annual exhibition of the 
‘“Mirlitons,” in the Place Vendome. 
With the exquisite modelling of its face 
(mo one better than Mr. Sargent under- 
stands the beauty that resides in exceed- 
ing fineness), this head remains in my 
mind as a masterly rendering of the look 
of experience—such experience as may be 
attributed to a woman slightly faded and 
eminently sensitive and distinguished. 
Subject and treatment in this valuable 
piece are of an equal interest, and in the 
latter there is an element of positive sym- 
pathy which is not always in a high de- 
gree the sign of Mr. Sargent’s work. 
What shall I say of the remarkable can- 
yas which, on the occasion of the Salon 
of 1884, brought the critics about our ar- 


tist’s ears, the already celebrated portrait 


of ‘‘Madame G.”? It is an experiment 
of a highly original kind, and the painter 
has had in the case, in regard to what 
Mr. Ruskin would call the *‘ rightness” 
of his attempt, the courage of his opinion. 
A beauty of beauties, according to Paris- 
ian fame, the lady stands upright beside 
a table on which her right arm rests, with 
her body almost fronting the spectator, 
and her face in complete profile. She 
wears an entirely sleeveless dress of black 
satin, against which her admirable left 
arm detaches itself; the line of her har- 
monious profile has a sharpness which 
Mr. Sargent does not always seek, and the 
crescent of Diana, an ornament in dia- 
monds, rests on her exquisite head. This 
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work had not the good fortune to please 
the public at large, and I believe it even 
excited a kind of unreasoned scandal—an 
idea sufficiently amusing in the light of 
some of the manifestations of the plastic 
effort to which, each year, the Salon stands 
sponsor. The picture will always remain 
interesting to those who follow the artist’s 
career and note its different stages, even 
though they may not clearly see the light 
by which some portions of it are painted. 
It is a work to take or to leave, as the 
phrase is, and one in regard to which 
the question of liking or disliking comes 
promptly to be settled. It is full of au- 
dacity of experiment and science of exe- 
cution; it has singular beauty of line,and 
certainly in the body and arms we feel 
the pulse of life as strongly as the brush 
can give it. 

Two of Mr. Sargent’s recent productions 
have been portraits of American ladies 
whom it must haye been a delight to 
paint; I allude to those of Lady Playfair 
and Mrs. Henry White, both of which 
were seen in the Royal Academy of 1885, 
and the former subsequently in Boston, 
where it abides. These things possess, 
largely, the quality which makes Mr. Sar- 
gent so happy as a painter of women—a 
quality which can best be expressed by a 
reference to what it is not, to the curious- 
ly literal, prosaic, Philistine treatment to 
which, in the commonplace work that 
looks down at us from the walls of almost 
all exhibitions, delicate feminine elements 
have evidently so often been sacrificed. 
Mr. Sargent handles these elements with 
a special feeling for them, and they bor- 
row something of nobleness from his 
brush. This nobleness is not absent from 
the two portraits I just mentioned, that 
of Lady Playfair and that of Mrs. Henry 
White; it looks out at us from the erect 
head and frank animation of the one, and 
the silvery sheen and shimmer of white 
satin and white lace which form the set- 
ting of the slim tallness of the other. In 
the Royal Academy of 1886 Mr. Sargent 
was represented by three important can- 
vases, all of which reminded the spectator 
of how much the brilliant effect he pro- 
duces in an English exhibition arises 
from a certain appearance that he has of 
looking down from a height—a height of 
cleverness, a kind of giddiness of facility 
—at the artistic problems of the given 
case. Sometimes there is even a slight 
impertinence in it; that, doubtless, was 
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the impression of many of the people who 
passed, staring, with an ejaculation, be- 
fore the triumphant group of the three 
Misses V. These young ladies, seated in 
a row, with a room much foreshortened 
for a background, and treated with ex- 
traordinary freedom and vigor, excited in 
London a chorus of murmurs not dissimi- 
lar to that which it had been the fortune 
of the portrait exhibited in 1884 to elicit 
in Paris, and had the further privilege of 
drawing forth some prodigies of purblind 
criticism. Works of this character are 
a genuine service; after the short-lived 
gibes of the profane have subsided, they 
are found to have cleared the air. They 
remind people that the faculty of taking 
a fresh, direct, independent, unborrowed 
impression is not altogether lost. 

In this very rapid review I have ac- 
companied Mr. Sargent to a very recent 
date. If I have said that observers-en- 
cumbered with a nervous temperament 
may at any moment have been anxious 
about his future, I have it on my ¢con- 
science to add that the day has not yet 
come for a complete extinction of this 
anxiety. Mr.. Sargent is so young, in 
spite of the place allotted to him in these 
pages, so often a record of long careers 
and uncontested triumphs, that, in spite 
also of the admirable works he has al- 
ready produced, his future is the most 
valuable thing he has to show. Wemay 
still ask ourselves what he will do with 
it, while we indulge the hope that he will 
see fit to give successors to the two pic- 
tures which I have spoken of emphatical- 
ly as his best. There is no greater work 
of art than a great portrait—a truth to be 
constantly taken to heart by a painter 
holding in his hands the weapon that Mr. 
Sargent wields. The gift that he possess- 
es he possesses completely—the imme- 
diate perception of the end and of the 
means. Putting aside the question of 
the subject (and to a great portrait a com- 
mon sitter will doubtless not always con- 
duce), the highest result is achieved when 
to this element of quick perception a cer- 
tain faculty of lingering reflection is add- 
ed. TIuse this name for want of a better, 
and I mean the quality in the light of 
which the artist sees deep into his subject, 
undergoes it, absorbs it, discovers in it 
new things that were not on the surface, 
becomes patient with it, and almost rey- 
erent, and, in short, elevates and human- 
izes the technical problem. 


TONY, THE MAID, 
BY BLANCHE WILLIS HOWARD. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE ROMANTIC BOATMAN FRITZ BINDER 
OVERTHROWS TONY’S BEST-LAID PLANS. 


ONY, the wise—it may be the almost 

too wise—virgin, with all her fore- 
thought, never suspected that while she 
blithely sang and whistled and folded and 
packed, the foolish virgin was reclining 
upon cushions and skimming over the 
golden lake. Entranced, Miss Aurelia 
watched handsome Fritz Binder’s lazy, 
swaying motion, listened to the click of 
the oars in the rowlocks, the soft fall of 
the water drops from the blades, the thud 
of the waves on the prow. Against the 
fading sunset sky the towers of the old 
city and the arched bridge receded in 
mysterious dimness. The shores grew 
indistinct. On they sped in the warm, 
dusky, languid summer night. 

Miss Aurelia, in plain English, let her- 
self go. Tony had unwittingly set pow- 
erful machinery in motion. The repress- 
ed, timid, apologetic being, once awaken- 
ed and encouraged to self-assertion, flat- 
tered and strengthened in her opinions, 
was taking unconscionable leaps along 
the path of personal liberty. 

She was perfectly aware that she was 
doing something extraordinary and rep- 
rehensible. ‘‘Some day you will repent 
of this sorely,” protested the stifled voice 
of conscience from the hidden recesses of 
her nature, where she had relentlessly 
thrust it. ‘‘Let that day take care of it- 
self,” replied her new-born recklessness. 
Other boats glided past them. Other 
people were enjoying themselves, she 
thought, accustoming herself to her wick- 
edness. The stars came out and the town 
lights. There was music from gardens 
and row-boats and sail-boats. The lake 
seemed vast and dark, yet furrowed un- 
der the stars by happy little skiffs full of 
melody and laughter. ‘‘I am wicked, 
you are wicked, they are wicked,” reflect- 
ed Miss Aurelia, not with poignant self- 
reproach, but merely in a matter-o f-course 
way, admitting the fact, as she leaned back 
comfortably against the cushions. 

Meanwhile handsome Fritz Binder had 
not spoken. He was content with the 
silent eloquence of his costume, his atti- 
tudes, and his personality. He had row- 


ed too many years on the Lake of Con- 
stance not to know something of the fem- 
inine heart. Princesses and peasants, 
widows, spinsters, and school-girls, had 
fallen victims to his charms. Why, in- 
deed, should he seek to hasten the inevi- 
table development of things ? 

Lazily lying back on his oars, at length 
he said, in a gentle, musical voice, 

‘“The gracious Fréulein has not been 
here long ?” 

““Three weeks,” 

“Ah! Tforget,” he returned, with grace- 
ful nonchalance. ‘‘I myself have been 
absent. The Prince Botowski positively 
insisted upon my accompanying him on 
an extended tour round the lake. I could 
not refuse, although it was rather a bore. 
He would not take no for an answer, and 
we ave like brothers, the prince and I. 
Otherwise I should at once have remark- 
ed the gracious Friiulein. Anything dis- 
tinguished and elegant among the sum- 
mer guests I always remark. I have a 
great deal of experience.” 

Miss Aurelia curled herself still closer 
against the cushions, and felt singularly 
comfortable and happy. ‘The stars grew 
brighter. She glanced over her shoulder 
at the city. It was a low, irregular mass 
far behind them, a row of lights marking 
the shore. 

They passed a villa, dark except for a 
dim light in an upper room. 

‘‘That is the abode of a monster,” said 
Fritz Binder. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Miss Aurelia, strain- 
ing her eyes to see it. 

‘A monster,” he repeated, emphatical- 
ly. ‘‘A man who hates women and flow- 
ers is nothing less. He employs only men- 
servants. He has had all the roses in his 
garden pulled up by the roots and flung 
over the wall. I would not allow him to 
put his foot in my boat for love or mon- 
ey. Money he’s got enough of; but love 
he knows nothing about. Not he, the 
wretch!” 

“You speak with feeling,” stammered 
Miss Aurelia. 

“T do,” returned the young man, in 2 
still more impassioned tone. ‘‘A man 
who despises roses and flings women over 
his wall!” 

Miss Aurelia laughed. 
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He knew that she would laugh. He 
paused, indeed, to give her the opportu- 
nity. 

The romantic boatman laughed too— 
apologetically. 

“T beg pardon,” he said. ‘‘But how 
can a man choose his words when he is 
boiling with indignation—and I, who 
love flowers and adore women!” 

Miss Aurelia hardly knew what to re- 
ply, or whether to reply at all. She was 
fairly blushing in the darkness, and felt 
that this conversation was becoming ex- 
tremely intimate. But what an extraor- 
dinary young man! What refinement! 
what depth of sentiment! 

‘There,’ he remarked, in a less amor- 
ous tone, as they. passed another villa, 
‘lives Count Eyglas with his three beau- 
tiful daughters. The youngest, Countess 
Olga, is the image of yourself. A lovely 
creature of twenty-two. When the gra- 
cious Friiulein came along toward the 
steps, I thought she was Countess Olga.” 

Whatever Miss Aurelia ought to have 
felt at this moment, the truth is that she 
was in no respect offended at being liken- 
ed to a beautiful young countess of twen- 
ty-two. 

‘*She goes out rowing with you 2” she 
asked, her voice somewhat excited and 
embarrassed, 

‘*She?” laughed Binder. ‘‘ Of course, 
She and all fair ladies, far and near. Ah, 
gracious Friulein, women see that I adore 
them, that Tam their slave. My heart is 
tender to a painful, to an extraordinary 
degree. But what can Ido? It is my 
nature. It is my destiny. I suffer, but 
I do not complain.” 

“Ah!” murmured Miss Aurelia. 

‘“‘Tt is true,” he sighed, rowing now 
with the least possible effort, his voice 
tender and melodious, ‘‘and I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I am always in love. If 
I were not in love, I should die. Iam in 
love now, deeply, desperately, and, ah, 
how respectfully !” 

What could he mean ? 
shivered with excitement. 

‘‘T am only a poor boatman,” he re- 
marked, sadly. ‘‘ I know my position but 
too well.” 

“Oh,” said Miss Aurelia, touched and 
distressed; ‘‘as to that, I am sure a boat- 
man can be very nice indeed, and you 
know in America we believe that there is 
no such thing as counts and kings—I 
mean to say—” 


Miss Aurelia 
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‘‘Some weeks ago,” interrupted Fritz 
Binder, in a mournful manner, “there 
was a teacher here from a school on the 
Rhine, with nine young ladies. I rowed 
them about all day. When they left 
there were tears in their eyes. They were 
mostly from the nobility. They gave me 
their photographs. And one of them sent 
me this anchor” (pointing to one of the 
large ornaments dangling from his heavy 
silver watch chain). ‘I have sixty-three 
anchors, all given me by ladies; but what. 
of that,” he exclaimed, vehemently, ‘‘if 
one was born for better things ?” 

Miss Aurelia felt the deepest sympathy, 
but hardly dared to intrude upon his pri- 
vate griefs with the questions that trem- 
bled upon her lips. 

‘““Hnough!” he exclaimed, with a tra- 
gic gesture; ‘‘it is the decree of fate.” 

Presently he began to hum a Strauss 
waltz under his breath. 

‘‘He is concealing his sufferings be- 
neath a semblance of gayety,” thought 
Miss Aurelia, much agitated. ‘‘ Poor, 
brave, unhappy young man! how I wish 
Iecould help him! If I should talk with 
Uncle John about him! If I could but 
help him find his sphere!” 

Binder’s waltz merged into a whistle, 
and he rowed on a few strokes with com- 
mendable cheerfulness for so great a suf- 
ferer. 

Again his voice broke the silence, and 
his oars grew languid: ‘‘In my letters 
I express myself. A letter I once wrote 
always brings tears tomy eyes. ‘Dearest 
Amalie’—her name was Amalie—‘ though 
parted by cruel fate, you are the bright 
star that cheers my lone and barren path; 
and oh, Amalie, where’er your foot may 
stray, remember one true heart beats for 
you still, and is until death your faithful 
and ever desolate Fritz Binder.’ ” 

“Did you write that? That sounds 
beautiful.” 

“Oh yes, I wrote it,” he answered, with 
considerable pride. ‘‘There are more of 
them. I know them all by heart. There 
was Sophie’s. Perhaps you would like 
Sophie’s better than Amalie’s. ‘Oh, So- 
phie, you are the sunshine that warms my 
lone and barren path, and though cruel 
fate parts our fond hearts, remember, so 
long as my life lasts, every breath I draw 
and every thought I think will be for you 
alone, my lost, but ever dear, Sophie; with 
true love from one who is faithful unto 
death. Fritz Binder.’” 
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“But did you love them both ?” asked 
Miss Aurelia, timid and greatly confused. 
““Both Amalie and Sophie ?” 

“Them and more,” rejoined Fritz Bin- 
der. ‘‘I never count; I always love. I 
am all love. I love now—madly, hope- 
lessly, passionately.” 

“Oh, dear me! I am afraid it’s getting 
late. Perhaps you'd better row toward 
the hotel,” Miss Aurelia ejaculated, trem- 
ulously. 

No, she was not mistaken. Her boat- 
man drewa long and profound sigh. She 
too was agitated, but blissful. 

“Shall I not repeat some poetry for 
you?” he asked, softly. ‘The young la- 
dies from the school on the Rhine, mostly 
from the nobility, wept over my poetry.” 

“Oh, do,” she murmured, 

He began. The more he recited the 
less he rowed, in order not to break the 
effect of the metre, she concluded. It 
was the longest poem she had ever heard, 
and she could not sufficiently admire his 
memory., 

The stanzas rolled forth from his lips 
with the regularity of machine-work. 
Miss Aurelia by no means understood it 
all, but the theme seemed to be very beau- 
tiful and touching. There were frequent 
allusions to forget-me-nots and weeping- 
willows, and lovers shedding tears over 
each other's graves. Fritz Binder’s mag- 
netic cadences and the gathering darkness 
and the gentle rocking of the boat were 
very soothing. Like a baby in a seradle) 
Miss Aurelia fell asleep. 

Lower, with the same lulling monoto- 
ny, the boatman’s voice continued, while 
his arms were all but motionless. It was 
a most remarkable poem. Various stan- 
zas seemed to recur with curious frequen- 
ey, and after a while the weeping-willows 
and forget-me-nots and lovers’ tears were 
mingled in inextricable confusion. 

He must have repeated something like 
a hundred and seventeen stanzas, when 
he lighted a match and looked at his 
watch, his voice going on independently. 

‘‘Hum! so late!” he muttered. Then 
yawned, and caused the boat to make a 
violent lurch. 

Miss Aurelia started. ‘‘That is a beau- 
tiful poem,” she said, guiltily. 

“Tt brings tears to every eye—to mine 
—as often as I repeat it,” answered the 
soulful boatman. 

She became suddenly aware that there 
was not another boat visible or audible. 
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_ Treally must goin,” she said, alarmed, 

It is not so very late,” he assured her. 

““T have often been out later with ladies.” 

But he began to row fast toward the ho- 

tel. They were, indeed, not far away, for 

Binder had not oyer-exerted his muscles, 

but had limited his performance to a shel- 
tered cove a few rods down the shore. 

Presently the boat ran alongside the 
marble steps, where a bright gas lamp was 
burning. He helped her out with linger- 
ing tenderness. Looking up at the pic- 
turesque, handsome youth, she felt em- 
barrassed and tremulous. How could she 
offer such a being money ? 

“Seven marks, if you please,” he said, 
in a business-like tone. ‘After nine 
o'clock it’s night tariff.” 

She slipped a ten-mark gold piece into 
his hand, 

“‘T have no change,” he observed, 
quickly. 

‘“Never mind,” she murmured. 

A radiant smile played over the boat- 
man’s fine features. 

‘“And at what time to-morrow shall I 
have the honor ?” 

‘“Ah, to-morrow,” she returned, sadly. 
‘“To-morrow I am going away.” 

“Tt cannot be!” exclaimed Binder. 

“Tm afraid so.” 

He made a desperate and dangerous 
movement. ‘‘Unsay those cruel words, 
or I will throw myself into the lake!” 

‘*Oh, please don’t do anything rash,” 
she begged. 

‘“Then promise me this shall not be 
farewell. I might have known,” he de- 
clared, gloomily, plunging his hand 
through his hair. ‘I am only a poor 
boatman. But”—throwing up his hand- 
some head, gazing at the stars, and pound- 
ing his chest vigorously—‘‘ am I to blame 
that I have something here that beats ?” 
he demanded, fiercely. 

‘‘No, you are not. Certainly not,” re- 
plied Miss Aurelia, with emotion. 

“Then stay,’ he implored. 

‘““Why should I not, after all? What 
harm would there be? He is very, very 
romantic, but could anybody be more re- 
spectful? It would seem almost cruel to 
refuse.” The quiet stars looked down 
upon the curious pair. The little waves 
plashed against the stone steps. 

“Stay, ‘oh, stay!” pleaded the sad and 
gentle voice. Again he leaned against 
the balustrade in his picturesqueness. 
The silyer anchors shone resplendent in 
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the gas-light. He held his cap in his 
hand. 

‘““Well, I will; there!” ejaculated Miss 
Aurelia, laying her conscience prostrate. 

Binder straightened himself. ‘* What 
time shall I come 2” he said, quickly. 

‘* At four.” 

“Very well,” he answered, cheerfully. 
‘“‘Good-night, gracious Friiulein. Sleep 
well.” 

“ Good-night,” turning away. 

“The main garden gate will be locked 
at this hour,” he called after her. ‘‘In 
such cases they’ve always got in through 
* the small gate at the left.” 

Such cases! What cases? They! Who? 
She experienced a vague discomfort. Was 
this exquisite, starlight, unique episode 
only one of many boating téte-d-téte ? 

But she was too excited to consider this 
point long, and hurried toward the hotel 
garden. As she opened the convenient 
little gate she paused, her heart fluttering 
wildly, and listened to the regular sweep 
of Binder’s oars. He was whistling an 
opera air with scrupulous care in the ex- 
ecution of the trills. 

“Heroic young man!” she murmured. 
‘“ What marvellous self-control !” 

The great hotel with its blaze of lights 
now loomed up before her, like a huge 
monument to conventionality, and re- 
minded her of the full meaning of her so- 
cial and moral transgression, yet nothing 
could quite destroy her exaltation of 
spirits. She approached the house slow- 
ly, dreading the moment of entrance. 
Suddenly, from a by-path, a little figure 
darted toward her. She saw that it was 
Tony, but there was scarcely time to speak 
before the doors opened and they were 
ushered obsequiously into the hotel cor- 
ridor. The light dazzled Miss Aurelia’s 
eyes. Surely this was another world 
from that tender, dusky, gliding realm 
she had just left. Tony, with an impor- 
tant air, as if she had been several hours 
on special escort duty, a pile of wraps on 
her arm, solemnly marched behind her 
pale and dazed mistress. Only once did 
either speak, when Tony, as she passed 
three or four staring waiters, let fall, with 
admirable distinctness, a remark about the 
rare beauty of Count Eyglas’s rose gar- 
den. Miss Aurelia had no idea what she 
meant, and scarcely heard; but Tony 
knew, and the waiters heard, and, with 
the positive accuracy which characterizes 
most of our remarks about our neigh- 
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bors, the whole hotel knew the next day 
that Miss Vanderpool had passed Sunday 
evening in Count HEyglas’s villa. Once 
within the shelter of her own room, Miss 
Aurelia breathed more freely, but she 
Jonged for solitude, and avoided meeting 
Tony’s conspicuously cheerful and un- 
conscious glance. Turning away quietly, 
she said, 

“‘T do not need you to-night, Tony.” 

“Very good,” assented the smiling lit- 
tle maid. 

“And, Tony” — Miss Aurelia’s pale 
cheeks flushed—‘' I have decided—I have 
concluded—I have made up my mind—to 
remain a little longer. You may unpack, 
Tony.” 

“Very good,” returned the cheerful 
voice. 

“Not to-night, of course,” continued 
Miss Aurelia, stammering, as she looked 
at the two neatly and fully packed open 
trunks, ‘‘ but to-morrow morning.” 

“Very good, gracious Fraulein.” 

Presently Miss Aurelia was left alone 
with her delicious reveries. 

Tony, in her little room across the cor- 
ridor, sat down with an air of absolute 
conviction, nodding gravely. 

‘‘Tt’s a man!” she said. 





CHAPTER VII. 


FRITZ BINDER TEACHES THE INFATUATED 
MISS AURELIA TO ROW, WHILE TONY 
NOURISHES SCHEMES OF VENGEANCE, 


“A man,” reflected Tony. ‘‘ That 
changes everything ; that turns every- 
thing topsy-turvy. Well, it’s a lesson to 
me. One ought always to be attentive 
even when one’s packing for dear life. 
She was excited. She was pale as a ghost. 
Then she blushed. ‘Tony,’ she said, quite 
brisk and unlike herself-—‘ Tony, youmay 
unpack.’ Her clothes and hair were damp. 
She’s been on the lake with a man. The 
dear, good, innocent lady!” 

The next day Miss Aurelia remained 
secluded in her room. 

Mrs. Ruy-Bric sent her dear love, and 
they all had missed their sweet friend so 
very much, and could she be ill ? 

Mrs. High-Dudgeon invited her to four- 
o’clock fea, ‘‘ quite among ourselves.” 

Miss Aurelia returned best thanks to 
both ladies. She was not ill, but had a 
previous engagement. 
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She was astonished at her own fluency 
and boldness. 

All day she waited nervously, fearing 
something would intervene to prevent 
her from. realizing her dear hope. She 
was restless; could neither sew nor read; 
changed her dress repeatedly, and spent 
much time before her mirror when Tony 
was not there. A woman of a certain 
age, whom a handsome being of the other 
sex has likened to a lovely young count- 
ess of twenty-two, can hardly be expected 
to neglect her toilet. Miss Aurelia’s cos- 
tume to-day expressed fresh juvenility—a 
bright knot of ribbons at the throat, some 
blush-roses on her hat—a general air of 
bloom and dewiness. Tony might. have 
been blind for all that she seemed to ob- 
serve of these preparations. 

But when, toward four, Miss Aurelia 
stole softly out of the room, there stood 
Tony, conspicuously on duty, her hat on 
her head, on her arm wraps, on her face 
the repose of an unsuspicious spirit. 

‘But I don’t need you,” stammered the 
lady, dismayed. 

‘Oh, I can come perfectly, the sewing 
is so well along,” responded Tony. 

Miss Aurelia stalked on moodily. What 
excuse could she give? Single ladies at 
the hotel, when walking and boating, were 
usually accompanied by their maids, if 
they had any. ‘‘Oh dear! I wish I didn’t 
have any maid,” she thought, all her 
clinging fondness for Tony in thankless 
abeyance. 

A queer, vivid little smile flashed across 
Tony’s face, and left it demure as before. 

“The gracious Fraulein is going for a 
walk in the woods, I presume ?” 

“No, I am not,” said Miss Aurelia, 
curtly. ‘ 

Down through the winding garden 
paths they passed, and along the shore 
road toward the marble steps, where the 
gallant Binder, in his unapproachable at- 
titude, already stood. How Miss Aurelia’s 
heart beat! With a rush of pride she 
could not refrain from looking to see 
what effect her hero was producing upon 
Tony: But the small person, having giv- 
en the boatman one indifferent glance, 
was gazing searchingly up and down the 
shore, as if expecting the approach of 
some other individual. Seeing no one, 
extreme astonishment, for an unguarded 
instant, was revealed upon her quiet fea- 
tures. : , 

Miss Aurelia was tremulously uncer- 
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tain whether Binder did or did not squeeze 
her hand. But no, he could have done 
nothing so familiar. The fancied squeeze 
must have been produced by the legiti- 
mate necessity of steadying her as she 
stepped into the boat. 

Tony, who, unseen, had crossed herself, 
and commended her perishable body and 
immortal soul to all her saints, brusquely 
declined his assistance, and with a certain 
stoniness of aspect followed her mistress, 
Miss Aurelia thought she had never seen 
her look so unpleasant. ‘‘I never before 
realized how long and pinched her nose 
is,” she reflected. 

Tony’s nose did look pinched, and her 
complexion became sallow, assuming va- 
rious shades of green and yellow, wilh a 
suspicious whiteness about the mouth. 
She hated and feared a small boat as only 
an inland-bred German girl, of what may 
be denominated the upper-lower class, 
knows how to hate everything appertain- 
ing to that treacherous and hideous ele- 
ment, water. But not even the miserable 
feeling at the pit of her stomach could 
induce her to desert Miss Aurelia in this 
extremity. Tightly clutching the boat, 
she fastened her eyes steadily upon Fritz 
Binder’s embroidered blue sailor blouse, 
far too much cut down at the throat for 
her ideas of propriety, and, with more loy- 
alty than logic,mentally ejaculated, “And 
if I drown, I'll stay in this boat!” 

Binder, putting off from the landing, 
rowed well. People were standing there, 
admiring him as a model of manly grace 
and strength, and he was willing to grant 
them this joy. But no sooner had he 
passed the bridges leading to the bathing- 
houses, and the piers and seats where 
idlers were lounging and fishing and 
reading, than he palpably eased up, and 
presently he struck into his favorite little 
cove, where the current pulled less forei- 
bly, and where the row of villas along the 
shore presented pleasing topics of conver- 
sation. 

Miss Aurelia watched him greedily. 
Yes, in the strong sunlight he was as 
beautiful as yesterday in the gloaming. 
There was no doubt whatever about his 
personal appearance. His nut-brown face 
was faultlessly oval, his mustache droop- 
ed with silky chestnut ends, his bold blue 
eyes roamed far and wide with a look be- 
fore which her shy gaze sank. ‘‘He isa 
perfect picture,” she thought. ‘‘ After all, 
it is well that Tony came; for if he should 
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be tender and impassioned now, I really 
don’t know what I should do.” 

Tony meanwhile had shut her eyes 
tight. During the starting of the boat, 
and its passage with what she considered 
appalling rapidity through fierce surges 
—the lake, in point of fact, was like glass 
—she suffered torments in rigid silence. 
Perceiving a decided slackening of the 
motion, she forced herself to open her 
eyes. 

“‘Impertinent jackanapes, what a stare 
he’s got!” was her immediate reflection. 

‘This is the house of a monster,” be- 
gan Binder’s melodious voice. 

Miss Aurelia smiled in anticipation of 
the chivalrous sentiments about to follow. 
She had heard them the day before, it is 
true, but in a certain palpitating frame of 
mind tender repetitions do not weary us. 

The women and the roses were advan- 
tageously produced, likewise Binder’s ex- 
cessive tender-heartedness. 

The boat was scarcely moving. Little 
Tony, clutching it tightly, hating it when 
it stirred, physically very uncomfortable, 
resolved to do her duty at any cost. Fritz 
Binder’s like she had never seen. Quiet, 
watchful, her pale face as expressionless 
as she could render it, she made her ob- 
servations. 

She in turn puzzled him, but not long. 
For he speedily ascribed her evident want 
of approbation to her dread of the water. 
“She'll get over that, and then she'll be 
like all the rest of them,” he concluded, 
easily. ‘‘Nice, neat little thing; heaps 
more fun in her than in the long old 
one.” 

‘*She’s afraid,” he said aloud, with a 
good-humored laugh. 

“She is unaccustomed to the water,” 
Miss Aurelia began, eagerly. ‘But I—I 
adore it. Water! water! what is so beau- 
tiful as water? There's nothing so hea- 
venly on earth as water!” 

‘Quite like Countess Olga: she too 
adores water. ‘Fritz,’ she often says— 
she calls me Fritz so sweetly —‘ Fritz, 
there’s nothing in the world like water.’” 

A jealous pang shot through Miss Au- 
relia’s heart at the thought of another 
woman sweetly calling him Fritz. 

‘Beautiful creature, the Countess Olga,” 
he continued, ‘‘ quite in the style of the 
gracious Friulein. When I saw that 
graceful figure coming toward the steps, 
says I to myself, ‘That’s Countess Olga.’ ” 

Miss Aurelia grew rosy with delight. 
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Antoninia Zschorcher pricked up her 
ears. 

‘Being obliged to go off with Botow- 
ski—a very good fellow the prince is, but 
would not take no for an answer. ‘ Bin- 
der,’ said he—‘my dear Binder, I depend 
upon you.’” 

‘‘FHfo! ho! that’s the kind of a man you 
are!” decided Tony. 

“And off with him, I hadn’t observed 
the new arrivals. Anything distinguish- 
ed and elegant I always observe,” with a 
tremendous stare at his happy victim. 

His pleasant voice and smiling, comely 
face made sad havoe with her heart. He 
would row a couple of languid strokes, 
then rest generously, and gently speak. 
All that he said sounded this evening 
even more charming than the first time. 

Presently Tony nerved herself to a spe- 
cies of heroism. 

‘“Why do we always remain opposite 
the same house ?” she demanded, although 
her misery was far less acute when the 
boat was quiescent. 

‘“‘That’s because you are not used to 
the water,” he said, condescendingly. ‘‘It 
only seems so.” Nevertheless, he plied 
his oars with more vigor. 

“Tt's awful,” shuddered Tony, secretly. 
‘But if the gracious Friiulein has come 
out for a row, she ought to have her mon- 
ey’s worth. If staying on one spot is 
all that’s required, she might as well sit 
in a boat on shore.” 

He soon diminished his muscular ac- 
tion, and ushered in the boarding-school 
on the Rhine, and the nine young ladies, 
mostly from the nobility, who had be- 
dewed his boat with their tears. Fixing 
his eyes upon Miss Aurelia, he repeated, 
nearly verbatim, his erotic peroration of 
the previous evening. She wondered, yet 
was subtly flattered, that Tony’s presence 
did not’ deter him. On the contrary, he 
glanced easily from one to the other as 
he declared himself desperately in love at 
the moment, and his conviction that he 
should die if he were not always in that 
sensitive condition. 

Tony gave a low groan. 

‘Do you feel ill ?” Miss Aurelia asked, 
kindly. Finding Tony no impediment, 
she had recovered from her nervous irri- 
tability. 

“Thanks,” said Tony, ‘‘I am much bet- 
ter. Iam beginning to enjoy it.” She 
certainly looked better. On her cheeks 
was a slight flush such as might be pro- 
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duced by the sun or wind, or indignation, 
and her lips were compressed in a flexible 
mocking line. 

Binder now alluded to mysterious hid- 
den griefs. There seemed to be a certain 
irrelevance in his remarks. Miss Aurelia’s 
imagination lavishly filled in the gaps. 

‘Dearest Amalie,” he began, ‘‘ though 
parted by cruel fate, you are the one 
bright star that cheers my lone and bar- 
ren path; and oh, Amalie, remember, 
wherever your foot may stray, one true 
heart—” 


Tony at this point was seized with a fit 


of coughing so loud and convulsive that 
it would have damaged the effect of the 
most eloquent love-letter ever written ; 
her face was concealed in her handker- 
chief, above which her very temples were 
crimson with mantling color. Miss Au- 
relia was sorry for her, but thought it a 
pity anything so touching as Binder’s re- 
citation should be interrupted. 

‘beats for you still,” he went on, 
imperturbably, as soon as her paroxysm 
had subsided, ‘‘and is until death your 
faithful and ever-desolate Fritz Binder.” 

Tony continued to.cough in a stifled 
manner behind her handkerchief. 

‘* And Sophie,” suggested Miss Aurelia, 
sympathetically, longing to comfort him 
for all his lost loves. 

Sophie’s missive followed. 

Suddenly he sprang up like a rampant 
lion, 

“Tell me you are going to stay, that 
for a little while you will gladden my 
lone and barren path, or I jump!” 

How ardent, how nobly reckless, he 
looked! Before Miss Aurelia, in her agi- 
tation, could find words to soothe him, a 
voice said, dryly, ‘‘ Well, you can swim, 
can’t you ?” 

Binder sat down quickly. 

“Tony!? exclaimed her mistress, in 
shocked reproof. 

Binder was, however, not a whit dis- 
concerted. ‘Swim ?” he replied, with his 
bright young boastful smile. ‘“T’m the 
best swimmer on the Lake of Constance.” 

Miss Aurelia admired his rapid transi- 
tions. ‘‘If you would be so kind as to 
repeat that beautiful poem,” she pleaded, 
“that moved all those young ladies to 
tears, and I am sure it would have made 
me ery too,” she added, zealously, ** except 
that without the dictionary at hand the 
German construction is so difficult.” 

Binder began sonorously. 
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The poem was long, but by no means 
as long as it had been the night before. 
Tony nipped its growth in the bud, 
“You've already said that about the 
willows,” she interrupted, or caught him 
up with, ‘‘ That’s the fifth time Cunigunde 
has put forget-me-nots in her hair.” 

‘Yes; she liked them,” Binder respond- 
ed, placidly. 

‘‘She’s a sharp little thing. She isthe 
kind I like. After fooling about on the 
Jake all day with such as the long one, it 
wouldn’t be bad to come home to a neat, 
quick-witted little woman like her.” 

He looked long and smilingly at her. 

She looked long and unsmilingly at 
him, then reached over compassionately 
and put an extra wrap over Miss Aurelia’s 
shoulders. 

“Thanks, Tony,” said the lady; ‘‘it is 
a little fresh.” It was such a relief that 
Tony really did not interfere. 

“T suffer,” announced Fritz Binder, 
quite unexpectedly. ‘‘I suffer incredi- 
bly. I have sixty-three anchors, tokens 
of affection and remembrance from la- 
dies. But, alas! the decree of fate is im- 
mutable.” 

‘“You don’t like to row ?” inquired Miss 
Aurelia, with timid sympathy. 

He pulled off his blue cap and plunged 
his hands through his thick brown hair. 
‘‘Never mind,” he said, tragically. “A 
cold world spurns a heart like mine. Am 
I to blame that it beats?” frantically 
clutching his blouse. 

“Oh, Tony!” murmured Miss Aurelia, 
extending her hand, appealingly. 

“ He'll get over it,” answered the maid, 
with asperity. ‘‘Hadn’t you better row 
a little, by way of variety?” she demand- 
ed, too rapidly and with too much dialect 
to be intelligible to her mistress. 

“« Anything in the world to please you,” 
returned Binder, fervently. 

“What is it?” inquired Miss Aurelia, 
ill at ease. 

“He is going to row now,” Tony said, 
her voice odd and hard, 

Miss Aurelia looked wonderingly at 
them, but her attention was engrossed by 
her boatman’s magnificent strokes. “How 
strong he is! how masterly!” she said to 
herself, in triumph. 

“You will stay?” he begged, with an 
enamored glance. 

‘“ Well, I suppose there is no absolute 
necessity of my going quite yet,” she re- 
plied, attempting to be arch, 
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‘““What time to-morrow?” 

“At the same time as to-day,” she mur- 
mured, with a lingering maidenly glance. 

As she stepped out of the boat she was 
in no doubt whatever, on the contrary, 
knew, that he gave her hand an undenia- 
ble squeeze ; but, ah, the fatally easy 
descensus Averni /—already she regarded 
this little dereliction from the path of eti- 
quette with indulgence. 

“Shall you come too ?” inquired Bin- 
der, eagerly, as Tony, avoiding his touch, 
sprang from the boat. 

She deigned no answer. 

Miss Aurelia, fumbling with embarrass- 
ment in her purse, again presented Fritz 
Binder with a gold piece, and required no 
change. 

The two women, each absorbed in her 
own thoughts, walked up the garden 
paths. 

Blithe as a canary-bird sounded the 
boatman’s whistle as he rowed away. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


MISS AURELIA, TONY, AND FRITZ BINDER 
AT CROSS-PURPOSES. 


Miss AURELIA sat in her low chair by 
the window and looked smilingly out tow- 
ard the lake. It was too dark to discern 
anything beyond the nearest trees of the 
garden, but the picture in her memory 
was charmingly vivid. Even the jaunty 
ribbon ends floating from Fritz Binder’s 
sailor cap she recalled with tender de- 
light. 

The peculiar softness of her reveries 
was no doubt due in part to their novelty. 
A vernal freshness characterized her sen- 
timents. There is a prevalent impression 
that every unmarried woman has had her 
love affair, her ‘‘ opportunity,” as maiden 
ladies delicately call a marriage offer. It 
being often unwise and always danger- 
ous to oppose prevalent impressions, the 
question at large shall be here discreetly 
avoided, and merely in the individual 
case of Miss Aurelia, and as a necessary 
fact in the study of her psychological 
problems, will it be stated that up to this 
epoch she had never had any love affair 
or “opportunity” whatsoever. Her sober 
wishes had never strayed farther than an 
eminently Platonic attachment to a gen- 
tleman who had lectured two winters in 
her native town, and, like all the ladies of 
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the Rev. Mr. Brown’s parish, she was wont 
to wreathe his sensible and slightly bald 
head with amore or less sentimental halo. 
But nearer to the dangerous ground upon 
which, with a certain wistful curiosity, 
she had seen her friends marching off in 
couples, her timid foot had never trod: 
and any attention more compromising 
than the offer of an umbrella, or a seat in 
a horse-ear, or the opening of a door, she 
could attribute to no man living. 

She had, indeed, gone so far as to think 
it must be very pleasant to be engaged to 
be married, though this, of course, was not 
a thing one could very well say. She was 
apt to skip the descriptions and general 
conversations in novels that she might 
come quicker to the love passages—which 
in most romances begin to occur some- 
where near the 278th page—and these she 
usually read three times at the first sit- 
ting. Not that she liked silly books. On 
the contrary, her reading was excellently 
well chosen, according to the monthly 
list suggested in a literary journal to 
which she was a subscriber. But she did 
like now and then a real love-story. Of 
late she had found more analysis than 
love in fiction, and consequently return- 
ed to her less modern friends, with whom 
the story is more important than philoso- 
phy. Miss Kavanagh’s Nathalie was her 
favorite novel, and M. de Sainville her 
hero, 

It would puzzle most people mightily to 
discover any resemblance between grave 
Monsieur de Sainville in his chateau and 
jolly Fritz Binder in his boat. Miss Au- 
relia found no difficulty in the compari- 
son, in which all advantages were, it is 
needless to remark, conspicuously on the 
side of Binder. Pleasantly occupied in 
meditating upon their respective noses 
and voices, and what she called their 
souls, she was greatly disturbed by Tony, 
who at this ill-judged moment knocked 
and entered the room. 

Unlike her usual direct and self-pos- 
sessed manner, she stood still, in evident 
hesitation. 

“Well, Tony, everything is in order, I 
believe,” remarked the lady, eager to re- 
turn to her absorbing employment. 

‘Gracious Friiulein,” began Tony, rap- 
idly, ‘‘the packing and unpacking is no- 
thing at all. A lady has a right to change 
her mind, and it’s my duty and my plea- 
sure to change with her. But, gracious 
Friiulein, there’s something that I have 
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on my conscience to say—knowing my 
duty.” 

Now what one has on one’s conscience 
to say is rarely palatable to the other par- 
ty, and in this case Miss Aurelia could 
not fail to suspect that Tony was about 
to communicate something unpleasant 
about Fritz Binder. ‘‘No scandal shall 
influence me,” she instantly resolved. 
‘Poor, calumniated young man! Some- 
thing tells me that he is truly noble. 
However misunderstood he may be, I am 
his friend.” 

Tony had every intention of finding 
out all available facts of Fritz Binder’s 
career, and even a little calumny would 
not have been unwelcome to her; but she 
had had, as yet, no time for special detec- 
tive service. 

‘“Whatis it, Tony?” said the lady, coldly. 

‘“Tt is this,” returned the maid, depre- 
catingly. ‘‘ And I wish there were any 
way to tell the gracious Friiulein without 
telling her; but there isn’t. That Fritz 
Binder-—I don’t say he’s a bad man; I 
don’t know anything about him out of 
his boat; but in it he makes money—with 
his eyelashes. If he’s said all that once, 
he’s said it five hundred times. The love- 
making and his lone path—why, that’s 
his stock in trade, like a carpenter’s tools. 
Every lady has a right to her little plea- 
sures—but—there, I’ve said it!” 

“Tony,” rejoined Miss Aurelia, deeply 
hurt, and wondering whether dignified 
silence or a warm defence of the aspersed 
being would be the more efficacious, *‘ all 
T have to say is, I am perfectly astonished 
at you—perfectly. I thought you were 
such a very nice girl!” 

Silent and distressed, Tony cast down 
her eyes. After a pause, she began, with 
much sweetness and modesty: ‘‘When I 
was working in Marseilles I often made 
mistakes in people before I knew the lan- 
guage easily. Half knowing a language 
is so dangerous! One can’t judge. Of 
course the gracious Friulein has made 
great progress; still Binder is a foreigner, 
and a man, and—” 

‘““Which of us two would be likely to 
have the most discernment about my own 
individual affairs ?” interposed Miss Aure- 
lia, with the air of an incensed mouse. 

Tony gave her one half-pitying, half- 
pleading glance, then answered, meekly, 
‘“The gracious Fraulein, of course.” 

‘“Well, then!” concluded the lady, in 
triumph. 
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ec Bo! 

‘‘Say no more, Tony.” 

This crisis passed, Miss Aurelia felt that 
she had evinced unswerving loyalty as 
well as judgment and tact. Tony’s pre- 
posterous allegations made absolutely no 
impression upon her. 

“Oh!” groaned Tony, when alone— 
“oh, if it were only not a man! The 
very last day, and things in so good a 
condition, and she going on so nicely— 
through people’s nonsense and hateful- 
ness and all the ins and outs—and was 
so nice and quiet, and everywhere look- 
ed up to; and now she’s almost escaped 
me, because she’s in love—the dear, good, 
innocent lady! Of course she wouldn't 
hear a word against him. Who would ? 
Would I myself, against Eduard? But 
then, to be sure, ve got a man worth 
having, and not an anchor-dangling lazy- 
bones with a dreadful blue flannel low- 
necked shirt; and he ought to be ashamed 
of himself! Anda woman may be a lamb 
when she’s in her right mind, but when 
she’s in love you can no more influence 
her against the object than you can coax 
a great fiery locomotive to take a quiet 
walk in the woods with you. Well, ve 
had a long rest since the countess, and 
my mistress is good as gold, with no harm 
in her heart for anybody, and Ill take 
care of her—and we’ll see, Fritz Binder!” 

Tony’s troubles now began in earnest. 
To be vigilant, yet to awaken no suspicion ; 
to cheerfully accompany Miss Aurelia on 
the dreaded aquatic excursions, and not 
let fear or nausea dull her observation; 
above all, to sustain her mistress’s aris- 
tocratic prestige in the house, in spite of 
her spasmodic mania for the water and 
her conspicuous avoidance of the mighty 
conclaye—all this was by no means easy. 

Fortunately for Tony, Miss Aurelia, at 
Binder’s suggestion, chose, at this junc- 
ture, to take lessons in rowing. She would 
have tried to learn to fly, had he proposed 
it. Every day she was to be seen pain- 
fully and awkwardly pulling against the 
current—blisters on her hands, but joy in 
her heart. Tony was divided between pity 
for her mistress and grim rage toward the 
lazy, smiling boatman, who let himself be 
luxuriously rowed about, far and wide, 
scarcely touching the oars. She secretly 
vowed personal yengeance when the time 
should be ripe. As yet she had no dis- 
tinct plans, and could only watch and 
pray, growing each day more distressed 
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and uncertain of the end, as Miss Aurelia 
grew more radiant. 

Still Tony could not deny that the row- 
ing freak was a help, or what would be 
called in law an extenuating circum- 
stance. It permitted her, for instance, to 
allude to the necessity of expanding Miss 
Vanderpool’s chest. This theme, judi- 
ciously interlarded with the names of a 
couple of world-renowned doctors, was 
well started at the servants’ table, and as- 
cended with due rapidity. 

All was grist that came to Tony’s mill. 
‘*T will take care of her, whether I work 
above-ground or under-ground,” she re- 
solved. ‘‘ Above-ground I prefer; still, 
one can’t always choose; and the world is 
so dull! Have they no eyes? Can they 
not see she has lost her senses? Why, 
the very statues on the bridge laugh when 
the poor lady goes under the arch, pull- 
ing for dear life against the stream, and 
so proud when that Fritz Binder, sitting 
there behind her ogling me, condescends 
to praise her. Can’t they see she’s got 
anchors everywhere, and a blouse like a 
school-girl, and a rolled-up sailor hat, all 
to be more like him? Can’t they see 

that I can’t stop her, and nothing can 
stop her? Lord help us! If I speak 
she'll send me away, and then there'll be 
nobody to help her, and nobody to throw 
dust in people’s eyes: and healthy dust it 
is for them, too! Why should they un- 
derstand and laugh at her? Would that 
help matters? And yet—and yet—if she 
were anybody else, how they would jeer! 
How fortunate it is that she is very plain, 
and that I started her with a fortune!” 

Yet indulgent as Tony believed the 
world to be toward the eccentricities of 
the owner of unlimited millions and a 
plain countenance, she was daily in an 
agony of fear lest some one should set 
the ball rolling in the other direction, 
above all, lest some one should laugh. 
‘“Why they don’t laugh is a mystery to 
me,” she sighed. ‘‘If it wasn’t my dear, 
good, innocent lady, I should laugh my- 
self until I’d die. And no wonder that 
old French woman looked at her curious- 
ly the other day through an eye-glass, and 
called her ‘une espéce d' Anglaise’ !” 

Miss Aurelia’s face, unlike Fritz Bin- 
der’s, did not brown handsomely under 
the August sun, but grew irregularly red, 
particularly on the end of her nose. lt 
must also be confessed that she showed 
to less advantage in her piquant juvenile 
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boating costume than in the soft and so- 
ber draperies in which Tony’s good taste 
had delighted to array her. Moreover, 
she was growing thinner each day, and 
her form was one that could ill bear a 
diminution of its charms. 

Since she had begun to row, the dis- 
tances traversed were really considerable, 
for Binder manifested no want of energy 
in suggesting the longest possible tours. 
His combinations and fertility of resource 
were now most admirable, and nothing in 
the whole neighborhood was neglected. 
She rowed him to the Grand- Duke's 
Schloss at Mainau, and was more than 
rewarded for her exertions when Binder 
bestirred himself sufficiently to pluck an 
ivy leaf from the castle wall and present 
it to her. They made an excursion to 
Reichenau, and listening to the romantic 
tale of Ekkehardt, Miss Aurelia cast en- 
raptured glances at her graceful boatman, 
and only wished Ekkehardt stood there 
in the flesh beside him, that the world 
might see which was the greater hero. 
And when she paid her respects to the 
good parson who had invented Volapiik-— 
the world language—she longed, instead, 
for a tongue which she and Binder could 
alone command. 

Tony begged to be allowed to learn to 
row, but this Miss Aurelia jealously re- 
fused. The little maid never grew suf- 
ficiently accustomed to the boat to feel 
quite comfortable or safe in it, but often 
she fancied that her continued (if slight) 
sensation of nausea might proceed as 
much from acute disgust at Fritz Binder 
as from the motion of the water. His 
manner to her, however, was sensible and 
manly enough, and full of undisguised 
admiration. She did not dare, in Miss 
Aurelia’s presence, to be less than civil to 
him; but she jumped in and out of the 
boat without his assistance, avoiding his 
hand as if it were a viper, and she scowl- 
ed at him with appalling fiereeness when- 
ever she could do so with impunity. 

With all her pent-up restraint she was 
wise enough never by word or look to 
criticise him before Miss Aurelia. It re- 
quired her utmost power of self-restraint; 
but after that first and only rebuke she 
knew that she must be patient. One day 
she grew sick at heart, so great were her 
impotent rage and displeasure. They had 
had along row. Binder had deigned to 
accompany Miss Aurelia; that is, sitting 
behind, he had gently plied his oars in 
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anison with hers, meanwhile throwing 
tender glances over her shoulder at Tony. 

Miss Aurelia thought that it was hea- 
venly. It reminded her of the music of 
ithe spheres. What harmony of soul! 
What rhythm in the heart-beats!] Why 
meed it ever end? Why in tenderest 
sympathy should they two not row on 
forever? He had sadly called himself a 
poor boatman, but was he not eminently 
superior to any one she had ever, ever 
known? A little cottage nestled among 
the trees on the shore of that blessed lake, 
and that almost too tender, almost too 
‘sensitive heart to— But let us throw the 
veil of charity over the remainder of her 
maiden meditation, 

It was impossible for Tony not to com- 
prehend what Binder’s eyes were saying, 
asking, urgently pleading. For many 
‘days he had persistently endeavored to 
gain a smile-or friendly glance from her. 
As she now stared over his head or far 
out on the water, and forced herself to 
keep the contempt out of her face, that 
Miss Aurelia, smiling blissfully and pull- 
ing bravely with all her strength, might 
not see, a sudden and to her remarkable 
thought leaped up freshly in her perturb- 
ed brain. She repulsed it with a shud- 


der. It reappeared, bold and tenacious. 
But Eduard? What would he say? 
““Never mind. Knowing my duty, I 


can make him all right afterward.” She 
was silent and abstracted the whole way 
home, 

When they reached the landing she 
accepted Binder’s assistance for the first 
time, and drawing her breath hard, and 
neryving herself as if to touch a reptile, 
when he squeezed her hand, she, Tony 
Zschorcher, squeezed his in return. 

That evening she wrote to Eduard. 
After reading the letter she tore it into 
many long strips, and burned them, one 
iby one, in her candle. ‘‘ Knowing my 
duty,” she murmured, softly: ‘‘the best 
of men are queer. Some day I will tell 
hhim—with my voice—not with written 
words.” Still she was glad that she had 
written the letter, for it had laid the situ- 
ation clearly before her, and exposed the 
enemy’s weak points. Going across to 
Miss Aurelia, that lady, she discovered, 
was also writing, apparently the first draft 
of something important. Her manuscript 
consisted chiefly of erasures, and the Eng- 
lish-German lexicon was lying open close 
at hand. 


< 
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Tony asked permission to go out,which 
Miss Aurelia, hustling her papers con- 
fusedly together, gave with precipitation. 
The maid, with her demure, respectful air, 
passed out of the room; but as the door 
closed her quiet face grew distressed and 
frightened. ‘‘There’s not a moment to 
lose—oh dear! oh dear!” Smiling again, 
as if life to her were purest balm, she 
sought the servants’ hall, and her friend 
the great High-Dudgeon. 

“Oh,” she began, sweetly, ‘“ would you 
please be so kind? Suppose, General 
High-Dudgeon, that you wished your sis- 
ter in England to come to you, how would 
you telegraph that in your English ?” 

‘“‘T should say, ‘Emmeline, come direk- 
ly,’ or words to that effect.” 

“Would you please write it for me ?” 

‘“That and more, for you,” responded 
the great man, gallantly. ‘‘Must you 
telegraph to England? Emmeline, you 
know, would not be necessary unless the 
party’s name was Emmeline.” 

“No; I must not telegraph to England 
or to Emmeline. But it does seem a 
shame to neglect opportunities such as I 
have at present to learn really superior 
English. All you gentlemen speak French 
so easily that I get on very well. Still it 
would be an advantage to me to know 
English, and I never felt it more than at 
this very moment. It’s a great language, 
your English.” 

‘Well, that’s true,” he admitted, much 
gratified, and accepting her praise as if he 
were the sole originator and proprietor of 
the English tongue. ‘Shall I write some 
more for you, Miss Vanderpool ?” 

“To-morrow, thanks, Major-General 
High-Dudgeon,” said Tony, escaping as 
fast as possible. 

She now went straight to the telegraph 
office and carefully wrote a message, hes- 
itating shghtly at the signature. ‘‘ Know- 
ing my duty, it’s too late to stop for tri- 
fles,” she concluded, and signed her de- 
spatch with a bold ‘* A.” 

Her next task was more difficult, and 
she turned red ‘and white by turns as she 
advanced to it. On the pier some boys 
were playing a species of leap-frog. She 
called one of them. 

“Do you know Fritz Binder?” she 
asked. 

He grinned assent. 

“Do you know where he is likely to 
be at this time ?” 

“Likely to be a-drinkin’ beer.” 
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““Will you find him, and give him this? 
And here’s something for you.” 

Binder, in the midst of a convivial cir- 
cle of men, pipes, and beer mugs, sprang’ 
up joyfully, uttering the German equiva- 
lent of ‘‘By thunder!” Upon the paper 
the urchin had given him was written: 
“The park. Last walk. Third tree. 
Now. T.” 

On wings of hope he flew to the tryst- 
ing-place. 

A little figure in a water-proof and muf- 
fled in much veil was awaiting him. 

‘*Oh,” stammered the hero of a thou- 
sand rowing parties, the ideal of board- 
ing-schools, suddenly growing shy, awk- 
ward, and happy, ‘‘ I never expected this, 
never—of you!” 

‘Nor I either,” muttered Tony, with a 
groan of exasperation. 

‘“You see, you were always so frosty 
and so queer!” 

“Was I?” gasped Tony, hoarsely, the 
vials of her wrath about to empty them- 
selves upon him, There was a choking 
sensation in her throat, and she had been 
nursing her ire and contempt so long that 
now, at the critical moment, she could find 
no words. 

‘‘T’ve rowed on this lake ten years,” 
continued the deluded young man, ‘‘and 
I’ve never seen anything like you, and 
that’s why I couldn’t keep my eyes off of 
you,” coming a little nearer and attempt- 
ing to take her hand. 

“Let me alone!” she exclaimed, fiercely. 

“Why, Tony!” 

‘Don’t Tony me!” 

Binder had had a large experience with 
the fair sex, and from these symptoms, on 
the part of a young woman who had her- 
self proposed a rendezvous, he not unrea- 
sonably concluded that she was jealous. 

‘*Come, come, now,” he murmured, 


coaxingly. His voice was eager and sin- 
cere. By the dim park light she saw be- 


fore her a good-looking young man in a 
rough coat and an unromantic hat. She 
shrank as much as possible into the 
shadow. 

‘““Writz Binder,” she began—‘ Fritz 
Binder—Fritz Binder, you—you ought to 
be ashamed of yourself!” 

‘Tony, I do want to please you awfully. 
You know I do. You're mad, and no 
wonder, because she and I are going to 
meet in the woods to-morrow. But can 
T help it if she says she wants to see me in 
the leafy grove? I’m not a swan; I can 
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show on land,” stretching his strong 
straight legs with a conscious laugh. 

‘Tony clung spasmodically to the tree, 
and thought that she should die. 

“Too mad to speak? Well, I’m sorry. 
But, honest, now, could I know you'd 
care? And if a lady tells a man to meet 
her in the woods, he goes, doesn’t he? 
She says she has something to tell me—me 
alone. Well, I don’t suppose it will hurt 
me much. And if it pleases her,” Jaugh- 
ing heartily, ‘‘ what's the odds? She isn’t 
the first woman that ever made a fool of 
herself. She won’t be the last.” 

“The woods,” repeated Tony, mechan- 
ically. ‘* What woods ?” 

“You know very well—the woods be- 
yond the villas. Don’t try to fool me, 
you little witch. You've heard her whis- 
pering at me for days. But what’s the 
use of wasting time about her? See here, 
Tony, don’t play off. When a girl like 
you meets a man at night in this way, 
she’s in earnest. You are in earnest, 
Tony ?” 

‘Yes, I’m in earnest,” she groaned. 

“There, now, that’s something like,” 
he went on, cheerfully. ‘‘And I’m in 
earnest. I mean it as honest as ever a 
man did. And I won’t go near the woods 
and that silly, seraggy old maid. It was 
only a lark, you know; and her money is 
handsome, if she isn’t.” 

In Tony’s ordinarily clear head the wild- 
est confusion prevailed. Plans and coun- 
ter-plans, indignation and astonishment, 
ran riot. 

‘““Tony, don’t be so queer. Be a little 
friendly, can’t you? Haven't you a word 
to say to me?” 

‘*To-morrow,” she answered, with a 
violent effort. 

‘To-morrow ?” he questioned, joyfully. 

‘“Yes. I shall have something to say 
to you to-morrow.” 

‘Where? Here?” 

‘No. In the woods.” 

‘‘Oh,” he laughed, ‘‘ instead of the oth- 
er one?” 

‘* Yes, instead of the other one.” 

“But hadn’t we better say somewhere 
else? There might be a collision.” 

‘“No. Nowhere else. Only in those 
woods.” 

“Whew! How jealous the little thiag 
is!” he thought, complacently. 

““ Well, well, as you like,” he said, in a 
soothing tone. ‘‘ Only take care of her.” 

‘“Yes, I'll take care of her. Trust me 
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for that,” she replied, in her strange, sti- 
fled voice. 

“What! are you going?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

‘*And won’t even give me your hand ?” 

She darted off two or three steps and 
paused. ‘‘You—wait until to-morrow, 
Fritz Binder,” she remarked, with extra- 
ordinary emphasis, and ran rapidly away. 

Binder returned to his friends, and in- 
dulged in sanguine reflections. 

‘She was only trying to punish me. I 
like a girl with spirit. The neat, pert, 
pretty, wide-awake little thing! And I 
shouldn’t be surprised if her savings were 
considerable. We must make the old one 
give us her blessing, and fork over.” 


CHAPTER IX. 
TONY WINS. 


‘“‘T SHALL not need those things to-day, 
Tony,” said Miss’ Aurelia, with a vivid 
blush. 

Tony, as usual after lunch, had laid the 
boating costume out, and the rowing 
gloves, and the sailor hat with the anch- 
ors. 

‘““Why should I feel embarrassed ?” 
thought Miss Aurelia. ‘‘ Tony will soon 
know all.” 

“Tam going to take a stroll in the 
woods,” she announced, with a vain at- 
tempt at composure. ‘‘I will wear the 
grenadine, Tony, and the pretty little tulle 
hat.” 

Tony with alacrity made the requisite 
changes in her dispositions. 

‘Shall I take parasols or umbrellas 2” 
she asked, innocently. ‘‘ Umbrellas, per- 
haps. The weather is uncertain.” 

“TI did not say that you were to come,” 
stammered Miss Aurelia, with another 
painful blush. 

‘Oh, will the gracious Friiulein walk in 
the woods quite alone? Will that be safe?” 

“Tm not afraid,” replied Miss Aurelia, 
ashamed of her equivocation, yet dwell- 
ing with pride upon the manly strength 
which would support and protect her. 

‘But am I not to meet the gracious 
Fraulein somewhere to walk home with 
her ?” 

Miss Aurelia looked at her reflectively. 

Why not? Everything would be set- 
tled then. He would have read what she 
had written, the outpouring of her deep- 


est and truest sentiments. How fortunate 
that she had proposed the woods! There, 
in leafy solitude, amid the song of birds, 
he would not hesitate to declare himself. 
Would he deem her unmaidenly? Ah, 
no! Already he had said so very much 
in eloquent sighs and glances, in vague 
yet unmistakable hints! She did hope her 
German was clear enough. She had at 
least taken the greatest pains, and written 
it three times. The wood was indeed ne- 
cessary. How could she give the precious 
missive to him in the boat? How could 
he read it there? But Tony was waiting 
for her answer. 

‘Well, yes, Tony. I don’t mind your 
coming after lam through with my walk. 
I prefer to be undisturbed until five,” she 
faltered. ‘“‘T am going at four. You 
might leave the hotel at five, Tony.” 

“At five,” Tony repeated, dutifully. 
““And where ?” 

Tony was now quite pale, and watched 
her mistress’s uncertain features closely. 

‘“*T cannot have her meet him,” reason- 
ed the lady. ‘‘He will be so rapturous, 
so agitated.” 

“Tony,” she said, ‘‘ you know the broad 
middle path. Well, you go down that as 
far as the stone, and then turn to the right 
—the right, you understand, Tony.” 

‘The right, gracious Friulein.” 

‘At five, or a little later, and go to the 
right, Tony, and wait by that tallest 
pine.” 

“At five, to the right, and wait by the 
pine.” 

“And you may go now, Tony. I do 
not need you. I have something to do. 
Everything is quite ready, thanks,” she 
said, hurriedly, longing to prepare herself 
once more for the coming interview, which 
she had rehearsed a score of times, pictur- 
ing herself gently alluring, yet perfectly 
discreet—in short, all that a woman ought 
to be, whose lover, of humble station, is 
consumed by the passion he dares not re- 
veal. There was that princess who pro- 
posed to a doctor. It seemed to Miss Au- 
relia her case was very similar. To be 
sure, she was not a princess. But Fritz 
was certainly infinitely more fascinating 
than any doctor could possibly be. Then 
to propose fairly and squarely was far 
from her intentions. She was merely go- 
ing to delicately give him to understand 
that— 

‘Tony, why are you waiting ?” 

“There is something I would like to 
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‘TAKE ME AWAY,’ SHE SAID, FEEBLY.” 


beg of the gracious Friiulein,” said the 
girl, softly, regarding her mistress with a 
singular expression, which that lady was 
far too excited to observe. Affection, dis- 
tress, pity, and something like a prayer for 
pardon were portrayed on the little maid’s 
face. 

“Tf the gracious Fraulein should hear 
voices or anything, will she please stand 
perfectly still and listen before she goes 
on?’ ‘Tony was very pale indeed. 

“How absurd, Tony! Those woods are 
so peaceful!” 

“Yes: but sometimes there are people 
there one wouldn't like to meet. I should 
feel so much happier,” she pleaded, ‘‘if 
the gracious Friiulein would only promise 
me this.” 


‘Well, then, I promise. Why not?” 

“To stand perfectly stilland listen. It 
is a promise ?” 

‘Yes, yes. But go now, Tony, please.” 

Before Miss Aurelia prepared to start, 
Tony was walking rapidly toward the 
woods. ‘If things only work right!” she 
sighed, throwing a half-frightened look 
back at the hotel windows. Reaching 
the stone in the broad path, she mur- 
mured, ‘‘To the right, and wait by the 
pine,” then unhesitatingly turned to the 
left, and waited by an oak, where Miss 
Aurelia used to come to read in the old 
days before she had discovered Fritz 
Binder. 

“Tf he doesn’t come I could choke him,” 
she muttered. Presently she heard a foot- 
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fall on the soft turf and the breaking of 
little twigs. 

‘““Thank Heaven, it’s Binder!” 

On he came, smiling, complacent. 
“Tony,” he cried, stretching out his arms 
playfully, ‘‘ give me a kiss to make up for 
last night.” 

‘“You stand where you are, and keep 
your distance. First of all, you must an- 
swer some questions.” 

‘SAll right,” returned Binder, indul- 
gently; ‘only don’t try a fellow’s patience 
too long.” 

It seemed to Tony’s sharpened senses 
that there was already a rustling in the 
undergrowth not far off, and from the 
direction in which she had come. 

‘*Stand more to the right,” she com- 
manded, hastily; ‘‘so—profile against the 
path.” 

“Are you going to take my photo- 
graph ?” laughed Binder. 

‘*Don’t move,” said Tony, sternly. 
‘Answer me, and fast.” 

‘Oh, P11 answer fast enough. 
my reward.” 

“And honestly ?” 

“ And honestly. Here’s my hand on it.” 

‘“‘Keep your hands at home.” 

‘‘ or the present, since it’s your whim, 
I will.” 

‘Fritz Binder,” she demanded, solemn- 
ly, ‘‘ where did you get all those lies you 
tell in your boat ?” 

She spoke louder than usual, and it was 
not easy for her to keep her eyes fixed on 
him, and at the same time to closely 
watch the motions of a figure leaning 
against a tree at a little distance. 

Binder threw back his head and laugh- 
edimmoderately. ‘‘Some of them at the 
theatre, some of them out of my own 
head,” he answered at last, with great 
glee. 

‘Is there any Prince Botowski 2?” 

‘‘There may be, for all of me, but I 
never saw him.” 

“Ts there any Countess Olga ?” 

‘There is, but I don’t know her.” « 

‘“Ts there any school-mistress with nine 
young ladies from the Rhine ?” demand- 
ed his stern inquisitor. 

“Yes, there is, and they all dote on me. 
That’s no lie, or the sixty-three anchors 
either, ’Most through with your cate- 
chism ?” 

‘How many times have you repeated 
that weeping-willow poem? Five hun- 
dred 2?” 
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‘* At least.” 

‘And you say it backward and for- 
ward, and zigzag, and upside down, don’t 
you ?” 

“Why not?” he chuckled, triumphant- 
ly. ‘‘The foreign ladies know so little 
German.” 

‘“Do you know any other poem ?” 


“Not I. Dve made heaps of money 
out of that one. It’s a splendid invest- 
ment.” 


‘And youchose it for its length, didn’t 
you? To keep people out in your boat— 
night tariff ?” 

“Oh yes. It belongs to my stock in 
trade. Hurry, Tony. Time’s about up.” 

“What's all that about your heart that 
beats, and your cruel fate, and your sleep- 
less nights? Is there anything particular 
the matter with you ?” 

‘‘No, there isn’t,” he declared, with a 
great honest laugh. ‘‘I’m sound as a 
nut—heart, stomach, and liver. But, you 
see, suffering pleases. No man on the 
lake makes as much money asI do. Do 
you suppose mere rowing pays? It’s the 
extras, Tony—the extras.” 

‘What extras? Tell me everything.” 

“What an eager little thing you are! 
Well, the fact is, Tony, You can hardly 
make it too strong for most women. Look 
at them boldly, roll up your eyes at them, 
and they may say you are impudent, but 
they come again the next day. They 
taught me my business themselves. When 
I began I thought only of rowing. ‘What 
a beautiful boy,’ they said, ‘ with his blue 
blouse, and his loose collar!’ And they’d 
look at me and talk about me as if I 
was a part of the pier or the landscape. 
Of course I'd have been a born fool if I 
hadn’t made my blouse bluer and my col- 
lar looser—wouldn’t I, little Tony ?” 

“Goon! goon!” she exclaimed, excited- 
ly. 
“What an attitude!’ the ladies would 
say; ‘how picturesque!’ as I stood quite 
careless like on the landing. That was 
ten years ago. Well, of course I’ve kept 
that attitude and been improving upon it 
ever since. The picturesque pays. I’ve 
learned to spout a few phrases and to hit 
my breast like anything. The boat is my 
theatre, and the same thing answers the 
purpose year after year. The women al- 
ways like it. They just dote on love-mak- 
ing. I’m sometimes surprised that they 
don’t get tired, for I'm awfully bored 
often, and mighty glad to get into these 
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other clothes, when nothing is expected 
of me but to take my glass of beer like an 
honest man, without any nonsense. But, 
looking at it as business, there’s nothing 
on the lake that pays like love-making. 
Don't you see, Tony ?” 

‘*Oh yes, I see.” 

“But the ladies teach me; the ladies be- 
gan it, bless’°em! Now that little dodge 
of mine about being but a poor boatman, 
and my aspiration, and the curse of fate, 
and all that, why, it was a lady that show- 
ed me the whole thing. She made eyes 
at me, and asked me if I didn’t suffer. Of 
course I said yes. She said she saw it, 
and sympathized with me, and I must not 
despair. She knew I was a noble soul. I 
said that I was. She said, though but a 
humble boatman, my aspiration soared 
beyond the cold and cruel world. I said 
that it did. The lake business is queer, 
but it’s paying, because the ladies educate 
aman in his profession. I’ve got a cou- 
ple of pupils. They’re green and shy still, 
and inclined to laugh. But theyll do 
bravely as soon as I launch them. But 
what has all this to do with us, Tony? 
Don’t let’s talk shop. Let’s talk of our- 
selves.” 

Tony drew hér breath, grew paler, and 
cast a quick glance over her shoulder. 

“What have you been trying to do 
with Miss Vanderpool ?” 

“Nothing in particular. I’ve had plen- 
ty of regular customers like her, easily 
pleased, you know, and liberal. It’s like 


fishing. Some fish bite, somedon’t. My 
bait is always the same. It’s luck. She 
bites.” 


‘Have you ever met any other lady in 
these woods?” she asked, in a clear voice, 
throwing a pained, pitiful glance over her 
shoulder. 

“Tn these woods? Good Lord! that's 
the regular thing. If ever I’ve had a 
wholesale customer like Miss Vanderpool, 
it always ends in the woods.” 

Tony looked as if she were suffering 
acute physical pain. High and distinct 
came her next question: 

“ And you don’t love Miss Vanderpool, 
don’t admire her, don’t care for her at all?” 

Tt seemed to Tony that the very trees 
leaned forward to listen to his answer. 

He laughed merrily. ‘‘Do you take 
me for a fool? Tony, business is busi- 
ness, and I say and do what I must, wheth- 
er women are old and scraggy or not. 
But, as I’m an honest man, I never before 
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asked a girl to marry me, and I do ask you. 
I don’t know anything about you. But 
you please me. You've taken hold of me. 
Would I marry one of those ogling, silly 
fools? No; not if she was a princess. 
What I like is a neat, clean, clever, sensi- 
ble, pretty little thing, with a head on her 
shoulders, like you, Tony. Do you sup- 
pose I'd marry a girl that couldn’t see 
through me? Speak up now yourself. 
Say you like me a little, Tony. Come, 
now!” 

She darted back as he approached. 
“Fritz Binder, in the first place, ’m 
proud to say that I’ve been engaged to be 
married for years, to a man that lives by 
honest work, and not upon his looks. 
And in the second place, if I had nobody 
at all, I'd be ashamed to keep company 
with such as you, trading ona low-necked 
shirt collar and love glances and lies. 
And in the third place, Miss Vanderpool 
has heard every word you'ye said, from 
behind that tree, and she sends her com- 
pliments, and has amused herself very 
much this summer, but doesn’t require 
your boat any more. And as for me, I 
despise you, and so good-day to you, Fritz 
Binder!” : 

She was gone. 

Binder, open-mouthed, stared after her, 
and saw her join her mistress. The sit- 
uation being unequivocal, he concluded 
not to face the two irate women, but to 
retire at once with long strides. 

Tony found Miss Aurelia pressed as 
close to a tree trunk as its mantle of moss. 
How they reached the hotel neither of 
them ever knew. ‘Tony put her mistress 
to bed with a hot-water flask at her feet. 

Miss Aurelia turned her face to the wall, 
and spoke not a word. Tony ministered 
to her with vast and silent sympathy, in 
nameless tender ways that women know. 

Shivers ran down Miss Aurelia’s back. 
Hot tears burned hereyes. She felt weak, 
crushed, helpless, and infinitely ashamed. 
From her station behind the tree she had 
seen no hero, but only a vulgar and hearty 
young man in respectable and ill-fitting 
clothes. She had listened to the exposi- 
tion of his principles. They were n atural 
enough, She could even find some ex- 
cuse for him. But she did not recognize 
him. He was to her an utterly unknown 
being. Where was the hero of her one 
romance? where was her boatman, her 
gondolier, her gallant, beautiful, high- 
souled,aspiring, sensitive,suffering friend 2 
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She had gazed in his deep eyes for the last 
time yesterday in the boat. Asif sunk in 
the lake, he had vanished forever. This 
heavy, respectable-looking day - laborer 
had nothing in common with that tender 
and exquisite youth. 

She would fain have visited her mortifi- 
cation, confusion, and bitter disappoint- 
ment upon Tony, but that discreet little 
person was a rare combination of deyo- 
tion and tact, perceived no rebuff, and per- 
sisted in regarding Miss Aurelia as ill 
from too much rowing. She told the doc- 
tor so; she announced it to the servants 
and to all inquiring friends; she said it, 
in fact, so often that she finally believed 
it herself, 

In the course of the following morning 
Mr. John Vanderpool made his appear- 
ance, to his niece’s immoderate surprise. 
She was lying in bed, because it suited 
Tony’s views to keep her there, and Miss 
Aurelia cared too little what became of 
herself to remonstrate. 

“Well, you do look pulled down, Au- 
relia, upon my word,” he said, kindly, af- 
ter the first greetings, patting her hand 
with solicitude, ‘‘and you did right to 
telegraph.” 

Miss Aurelia stared, and was about to 
speak, when she was emphatically pinch- 
ed by Tony—the only act of positive dis- 
respect of which she was ever guilty. 

“Tt gave me a start, my dear girl. I 
took the first train, and hereIlam. Now 
what can I do for you ?” 

“Take me away,” she said, feebly, tears 
starting to her eyes. 

Tony hurried him out of the room. 

“But she’s not able to travel,” he said, 
anxiously. 

“Oh yes; all she needs is change of 
air. Now her dear uncle is here, she will 
be better. She is only fatigued from too 
much rowing.” 

“Rowing!” exclaimed the astonished 
old gentleman. ‘‘Can she row?” 

“Magnificently,” returned Tony, with 
enthusiasm. 

Toward evening Miss Aurelia was pro- 
nounced able to be dressed, and even to 
take a turn on the lake with her uncle. 

“TI cannot, Tony—I cannot; indeed I 
cannot,” whispered Miss Aurelia. 

Tony dressed her, cheered her, comfort- 
ed her, petted her, cooed over her as if 
she were a baby, but to the lake she had 
to go. 

“Mr. John Vanderpool,” Tony rejoin- 
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ed, with cheerful significance, ‘‘is a man 
worth seeing. When one has a gentle- 
man like him in the family it is well that 
people should know it. It prevents mis- 
understandings.” 

More dead than alive, Miss Aurelia was 
dragged into the boat of an old, gray-head- 
ed rower. ‘‘Tony is cruel to bring me 
here,” she groaned, as she beheld the 
scene of her lost illusions. Pale, passive, 
speechless, she leaned back with half- 
closed eyes. 

‘“Isn’t it too much for her ?” asked Un- 
cle John. 

‘She will be better for it afterward,” 
replied Tony, sweetly. 

Presently Mr. Vanderpool broke into a 
hearty laugh. 

“What is that dandy boatman trying 
to do over there ?” he inquired. 

At a short distance from them, in a 
dainty white boat, sat two ladies, gazing 
enraptured upon a young man attired in 
a highly picturesque sailor suit. He had 
dropped his oars, and was beating his 
breast vigorously. Now he stood up, and 
made frantic motions, as if about to plunge 
into the water. 

“What’s the matter with him? and 
what a theatrical puppy he is!” comment- 
ed Uncle John, still laughing. 

‘‘Tt’s only Binder,” volunteered the old 
boatman, with a grin. ‘‘He’s always 
a-doing that. He says the ladies like it. 
He does act like a fool, but he ain’t one 
on shore.” 

Miss Aurelia gasped for breath. 

“Row toward him,” said Uncle John. 
“Why, Tony, you ought to have engaged 
him. He’s as good as a circus,” 

“The gracious Friulein has often em- 
ployed Binder,” Tony rejoined, seriously. 
‘He is amusing at first, but one tires of 
him.” 

The boats approached. 

Uncle John turned his laughing, quiz- 
zical face broadly upon Fritz Binder, 

‘“‘He is telling about a monster who 
hates women and roses,” Tony calmly ex- 
plained to Mr. Vanderpool. ‘‘I know by 
the gestures. Now he says that he loves 
madly, yet how respectfully.” 

“Ah, gracious Friiulein,” she whisper- 
ed, imploringly, ‘‘if you would only look 
happy! if you would sit up and laugh 
straight in his face! dear Fraulein, just 
once, now /” 

Inspired by her eagerness, Miss Aurelia 
straightened herself, and accomplished a 
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smile which, if not characterized by per- 
fect spontaneity, was at least a percepti- 
ble exercise of the facial muscles, such as 
society often demands of us; and as the 
boats passed each other Binder saw three 
laughing faces surveying him—four, in 
fact, for no boatman on the lake ever met 
him without a knowing grin. 

He stared an instant in surprise at the 
stout, elderly cavalier; then swinging his 
blue cap, smiled back frankly and un- 
abashed, the strong sunlight shining on 
his handsome brown hair and bare throat. 
He looked hard at Tony, conflicting emo- 
tions struggling in his face, but a merry 
parting glance won, and with a shrug of 
his shoulders, equivalent to ‘‘ After all, 
business is business,” he resumed the du- 
ties of his profession. 

‘“‘Handsome young rogue,” said Uncle 
John, ‘‘and enjoys life vastly. I wish I 
had his waist.” 

“His waist is a very different thing in 
his other clothes,” returned Tony, with 
composure. 

“Tony,” said Miss Aurelia, late that 
night, blushing, and looking very misera- 
ble, ‘‘do you think that it is my duty to— 
to explain; that is to say, to relate any- 
thing that has happened to my uncle ?” 

‘Mr. John Vanderpool,” returned Tony, 
stoutly, ‘‘no doubt has his little pleasures 
which he does not relate to the gracious 
Friulein. The gracious Friiulein has the 
same right to keep her little pleasures to 
herself. After all,” she added, airily, ‘‘it 
was the merest bagatelle!” 

Miss Aurelia gave her a grateful glance, 
but Tony was looking unconsciously in 
another direction. Happily she was not 
one of the women who after every event 
experience the gloating desire to “ talk it 
over,” and Miss Aurelia was ashamed and 
sore in the deepest recesses of her heart, 
and only silence could heal her wounds. 

The next day they left Constance, amid 
impressive adieux, which greatly aston- 
ished Uncle John. Everybody was at 
the door, even the wise man from the den 
below, and Miss Aurelia was presented 
with countless bouquets and boxes of choc- 
olate. Mrs. High-Dudgeon stood conspic- 
uously in sight till the very last. Mrs. 
Ruy-Bric murmured lovingly in her dear- 
est Miss Vanderpool’s ear that she would 
not fail to write to her every detail of the 
progress of the little church in Wales, in 
which she took so deep and gratifying in- 
terest. Mr. Puggums toddled about, and 
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gurgled to the mystified Uncle John: 
‘Take care of her. She is truly precious. 
We have all loved her well. Let me al- 
ways know the sweet girl’s address.” 
“She's a lady!” thundered Mrs. High- 
Dudgeon, in a tone that made Uncle John 
jump. 

Off went the omnibus, amid wavings of 
handkerchiefs, waftings of kisses, and ob- 
sequious salams from the crowd of wait- 
ers. Tony had distributed the pourboire 
prudently, not lavishly, for she knew that 
a millionaire need never give as a poor 
man must. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Uncle 
John, looking curiously from one to the 
other. He had believed that he knew 
his niece. Miss Aurelia was silent and 
pale; indifferent to her triumphs, one 
would say. 

“She has been much admired here,” 
said Tony, softly. 

‘‘Tndeed!” remarked Uncle John. and 
fell into a brown-study. 

Several times that day Tony caught 
him furtively casting searching glances 
at his niece. 

They went to a place of Tony’s choos- _ 
ing, called Herzensruh’. (This name will 
not be found on Cook’s list.) Here, as 
Miss Aurelia had desired, people were kind, 
and enjoyed themselves. Some of them 
had titles which would have interfered 
with the enjoyment of a stern and rock- 
bound republican. But Uncle John nei- 
ther bowed down to them nor paid their 
owners the equally flattering tribute of 
scathing and contemptuous disapproval. 
He took them simply, as they took them- 
selves, and found them amiable compan- 
ions, good whist-players, and clever at po- 
litical discussions. He even privately ad- 
mitted to his own conscience that had he 
been born a French marquis with a large 
estate, he might have had a sneaking 
fondness for his own land, language, and 
associations, and succumbed to the weak- 
ness of not emigrating to America. 

Tony did not push the Vanderpools 
here. Where others were at rest, she 
deemed struggling out of place, Every- 
body was kind to Miss Aurelia, and ad- 
mired her rowing. Uncle John was par- 
ticularly impressed with this new accom- 
plishment. 

““T would never have believed it!” he 
exclaimed, with much respect. ‘‘ You 
really row very well, my dear. Who ever 
supposed you had any muscle and ‘go’ 2 
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“T had a great deal of practice at Con- 
stance,” she would reply, at first with a 
blush, but gradually she tool an honest 
pride in her rowing, and enjoyed being 
praised for it. The Fritz Binder episode 
assumed by degrees a less painful aspect, 
and finally imparted a certain dignity to 
her meditations, and a pensive air of ex- 
perience to her countenance when tlie 
tender passion was under discussion. 

In every respect her uncle found her 
improved. She looked better: he could 
not tell how or why. She spoke better, 
with more clearness and decision, no 
longer irritating him with her stammer- 
ing repetitions. 

“ Aurelia’s rather nice,” he found him- 
self often thinking. ‘‘ Travel is improv- 
ing her. She's liked too. What a fuss 
they made over her at Constance!” Even 
here at Herzensrul’ the ladies said, ‘‘ That 
quiet Miss Vanderpool must be a lovely 
character; her bright, clever little maid 
worships the ground she walks on.” 

One day Uncle John was watching 
Tony’s healthy, supple little figure mov- 
ing lightly about the room as she put 
things to rights, and struck anew with 
the keen look of her eyes and her charm- 
ing smile, he demanded, suddenly, ‘‘Tony, 
why haven’t you married ?” 

‘*Oh, Uncle John!” remonstrated Miss 
Aurelia. ‘‘ Don’t! Every woman has 
her heart history.” She sighed, and 
looked wise. 

“Tony doesn’t mind,” he persisted. 
“Why aren’t you married, Tony ?” 

‘Well, sir, I might have, several times, 
but—” 

“But—” 

‘“But you know if you set your heart 
on anybody, that’s the end of it. The oth- 
ers were the right sort, and good-looking, 
and diligent; but there— I don’t want 
anybody but him!” she exclaimed, with a 
splendid flash of color and a happy smile. 

“What's the matter with him ?” 

“Nothing, thank God!” 

‘*Does he like you ?” 

‘*Of course,” with a serene look. 

‘‘Then you’re engaged ?” 

“Oh yes, surely.” 

“Where is he?” 

‘“At his work, in a little town in the 
Suabian Oberland.” 

“What is he?” 

‘“A master-builder. Oh, he’s educated. 
He can talk with anybody about styles,” 
she added, proudly. ‘‘Onelook ata build- 
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ing, and he can tell you all about it—Goth- 
ic, Renaissance, everything.” 

‘How long have you been engaged ?” 
demanded Uncle John. 

Tony’s bright, courageous face looked 
at him cheerily. ‘‘Eleven years,” she 
said. 

‘“Ffere—here—is the German Father- 
land!” he muttered. ‘‘But why in the 
dickens don’t you marry ?” 

She hesitated. ‘‘ We shall—some day, 
when we have saved something.” 

‘Jacob served fourteen years for Ra- 
chel.” 

““In Germany Rachel serves too,” re- 
joined Tony, brightly. 

‘But why haven’t you saved your earn- 
ings? You have good wages.” 

‘You see, sir, there are the parents.” 

‘Whose parents ?” 

‘*My parents.” 

‘*Are they feeble ?” 

‘“Happily no. They are strong and 
able-bodied.” 

“Then, Tony, what do you mean ?” 

“Oh,” she said, distressed, ‘‘I’m not 
bound to work for them. They don’t 
ask; but if I don’t give, it makes me un- 
happy. I can’t bear cold looks, or the 
door closed on me a Sunday afternoon. 
It isn’t the right kind of a home where 
there’s no peace. I’d do anything for 
peace. Andsoit goes year after year. I 
might have had three thousand mark in 
the bank if it weren’t for my father. The 
mother—it’s not her fault, but of course 
when he sulks she gives way, and it’s no 
home to come back to, so I think, ‘ Well, 
they may. have it this time.’” 

‘* How old is your father?” asked Uncle 
John, walking rapidly up and down the 
room. 

‘Father's forty-eight, and well and 
strong, and has his trade. He’s not my 
real father.” 

‘“Where is your real father?” Mr. Van- 
derpool asked, much puzzled. 

She hesitated. 

‘*Ts he dead 2” 

‘‘T never had any,” she answered, very 
gently. 

“Ah!” said Uncle John; and thought, 
‘Poor little girl, with your finely cut 
face, and your brain and nerve, and race 
and sensitiveness, and mastery of us all— 
this is the problem I have unconsciously 
been studying. No father!” 

Tony,” he began, peremptorily, ‘‘you 
mean to say that you have been supporting 
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for years an able-bodied man who isn’t 
even of your own blood 2” 

‘Since I was twelve years old I have 
helped—yes.” 

‘* And for what earthly reason, I should 
like to inquire ?” 

“He is a respectable man,” she said, 
softly, ‘‘and he married my mother when 
I was a little baby. My mother is good 
and patient and faithful—the best of wo- 
men; but every man wouldn’t have done 
what he did. I don’t know as it’s unnat- 
ural that he should expect me to do some- 
thing for him. He is so very respecta- 
ble. His reputation is excellent. Of 
course it was always a trial to him that I 
was there.” With a pretty, deprecating 
look at Miss Aurelia, ‘‘ I am very sorry,” 
she added. ‘‘These things aren’t plea- 
sant, but they arein the world. They are 
true.” 

‘*God bless my soul, yes!” ejaculated 
Uncle John. After a pause, ‘‘See here, 
Tony,” he began, ‘‘ have you never tried to 
stop this black-mail business ?” 

“Oh yes. That's why I came home. 
Once I had a dress-making shop. Tye 
learned my trade thoroughly. I was do- 
ing well—very well. But I couldn't keep 
anything. Itall went. It will be better 
some day,” she said, bravely. 

‘“Does the man drink ?” 

“Oh no. He is most respectable, as I 
have said. He is very pleasant with me, 
too, when all goes well. The mother is 
glad when we all go out together.” 

“Tony, my girl, it’s a relief to me to be 
able to tell you that you are a little fool. 
You have struck me as so supernatural- 
ly clever, so far beyond anybody’s years, 
so happy and gentle and cheery and 
good, such a paragon, in fact, that you 
made me rather uncomfortable. Now 
that I know that you are a little fool, I 
feel better.” 

Mr. Vanderpool was flourishing his 
handkerchief about his nose and eyes in 
a singular manner. 

Tony laughed brightly. 

“You need a bit of sound advice, you 
and your Jacob.” 

“Eduard,” she corrected, prettily, and 
as if she loved the name. 

“You two ought to marry and done 
with it, and start fresh somewhere else. 
Eleven years! Merciful powers!” 

‘“Tt’s I that won’t go to him with emp- 
ty pockets. He would take me without a 
penny. But his parents are very respect- 
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able. They have the right to look high.” 
She sighed, but quickly smiled again. 
“He will wait,” she said. 

“Have you never thought of going far 
away with him ?” 

“Oh yes; but it’s such a step!” 

“It’s more than a step—it’s a voyage. 
You send for Jacob, and let me have a 
talk with him, I may want to engage a 
master-builder myself—one that knows 
Gothic from Renaissance. I think you'd 
better leave all these very respectable old 
parties. And I presume you could look 
after Miss Vanderpool just the same, 
couldn’t you? Aurelia, they might have 
a couple of rooms in the gardener’s house, 
I should think. Once in America, Tony, 
you could easily bring your people to 
terms, and help them too, very decently, 
if you should wish.” 

“America!” exclaimed Tony, rosy with 
delight. ‘‘Oh, sir—” 

“Oh, Tony! oh, Uncle John! 
beautiful and perfect plan!” 

“You send for Jacob,” he repeated, as 
he left the room. 

‘Knowing my duty, I will.” 

“Tony,” Miss Aurelia began, ‘‘I am 
glad too that you have been foolish, It 
was good and generous, but foolish—very. 
Everybody is foolish once,” she said, with 
a sigh, and her newly acquired look of ro- 
mantic reminiscence. ‘‘But some more 
than others. Tony, there is something— 
We haveneyer spoken of it. Inevercould 
—but Ihave often wished to ask you since 
—since that peculiar and unfortunate 
experience on the Lake of Constance, 
when—” 

“Since the gracious Fraulein chose to 
learn to row,” suggested Tony, serenely. 

“Yes, since I chose to learn to row. It 
is this, Tony: do you, or do you not, know 
right from left?” 

‘“When the gracious Friulein explains, 
I seem to understand,” began Tony, cast- 
ing down her eyes. 

Miss Aurelia shook her head incredu- 
lously. ‘‘That day—that dreadful day, 
Tony—there was enough that I under- 
stood too well; but there was much I 
could not understand. I told you the 
right path, and you had time to think and 
choose, and yet you went to the left. How 
much was accident, Tony? How much 
did you know ?” 

Tony hesitated an instant. Her eyes 
sparkled. ‘‘Gracious Friulein,” she an- 
swered, ‘I’ve knocked about this world 
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more than a dear, good, innocent lady can 
ever imagine, and this much I’ve learned: 
things are right or left according as one 
stands. The path I took was the right 
path—coming home.” 

Miss Aurelia looked at her in gentle per- 


plexity. 
asad rogue.” 
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“ Ah, Tony, I fear that you are 


The little maid returned her gaze with a 


benevolent and humorous smile. ‘‘ Know- 
ing my duty, gracious Friiulein, I am.” 


THE END. 
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XLIII. 


AN had learned, with a lover’s keen- 
D ness, to read Alice’s moods in the 
most colorless wording of her notes. She 
was rather apt to write him notes, taking 
back or reaffirming the effect of some- 
thing that had just passed between them. 
Her notes were tempered to varying de- 
grees of heat and cold, so fine that no one 
else would have felt the difference, but 
sensible to him in their subtlest intention. 

Perhaps a mere witness of the fact 
would have been alarmed by a note which 
began without an address, except that on 
the envelop, and ended its peremptory 
brevity with the writer’s name signed in 
full. Dan read calamity in it, and he had 
all the more trouble to pull himself to- 
gether to meet it because he had parted 
with unusual tenderness from Alice the 
night before, after an evening in which it 
seemed to him that their ideals had been 
completely reconciled. 

The note came, as her notes were apt to 
come, while Dan was at breakfast, which 
he was rather luxurious about for so 
young a man, and he felt formlessly glad 
afterward that he had drunk: his first cup 
of coffee before he opened it, for it chilled 
the second cup, and seemed to take all 
character out of the omelet. 

He obeyed it, wondering what the 
doom menaced in it might be, but know- 
ing that it was doom, and leaving his 
breakfast half finished, with a dull sense 
of the tragedy of doing so. 

He would have liked to ask for Mrs. Pas- 
mer first, and interpose a moment of her 
cheerful unreality between himself and 
his interview with Alice, but he decided 
that he had better not do this, and they 
met at once, with the width of the room 
between them. Her look was one that 
made it impassable to the simple impulse 
he usually had to take her in his arms 
and kiss her. But as she stood holding 


out a letter to him, with the apparent in- 
tention that he should come and take it, 
he traversed the intervening space and 
took it. 

‘“Why, it’s from mother!” he said, joy- 
ously, with a glance at the handwriting. 

‘* Will you please explain it ?” said Al- 
ice, and Dan began to read it. 

It began with a good many excuses for 
not having written before, and went on 
with a pretty expression of interest in Al- 
ice’s letters and gratitude for them; Mrs. 
Mavering assured the girl that she could 
not imagine what a pleasure they had 
been to her. She promised herself that 
they should be great friends, and she said 
that she looked forward eagerly to the 
time, now drawing near, when Dan should 
bring her home to them. She said she 
knew Alice would find it dull at the Falls 
except for him, but they would all do their 
best, and she would find the place very 
different from what she had seen it in the 
winter. Alice could make believe that 
she was there just for the summer, and 
Mrs. Mavering hoped that before the sum- 
mer was gone she would be so sorry fora 
sick old woman that she would not even 
wish to go withit. This part of the letter, 
which gaye Dan away so hopelessly, as 
he felt, was phrased so touchingly that he 
looked up from it with moist eyes to the 
hard cold judgment in the eyes of Alice. 

““Will you please explain it?” she re- 
peated. 

He tried to temporize. ‘‘ Explain what?” 

Alice was prompt to say, ‘‘Had you 
promised your mother to take me home to 
live?” 

Dan did not answer. 

“You promised my mother to go abroad. 
What else have you promised ?” He con- 
tinued silent, and she added, ‘‘ You are a 
faithless man.” They were the words of 
Romola, in the romance, to Tito; she had 
often admired them; and they seemed to 
her equally the measure of Dan’s offence. 
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“* Alice—” 

‘Here are your letters and remem- 
brances, Mr. Mavering.” Dan mechani- 
cally received the packet she had been hold- 
ing behind her; with a perverse freak of 
intelligence he obseryed that though 
much larger now, it was tied up with the 
same ribbon which had fastened it when 
Alice returned his letters and gifts before. 
‘““Good-by. I wish you every happiness 
consistent with your nature.” 

She bowed coldly, and was about to 
leave him, as she had planned; but she 
had not arranged that he should be stand- 
ing in front of the door, and he was there, 
with no apparent intention of moving. 

“Will you allow me to pass ?” she was 
forced to ask, however, haughtily. 

‘“No!” he retorted, with a violence that 
surprised him. ‘‘I will not let you pass 
till you have listened to me—till you 
tell me why you treat me so. I won't 
stand it—l’ve had enough of this kind of 
thing.” 

It surprised Alice too a little, and after 
a moment’s hesitation she said, ‘I will 
listen to you,” so much more gently than 
she had spoken before that Dan relaxed 
his imperative tone, and began to laugh. 
**But,” she added, and her face clouded 
again, ‘“it will be of no use. My mind 
is made up this time. Why should we 
talk 2” 

“Why, because mine isn’t,” said Dan. 
‘““What is the matter, Alice? Do you 
think I would force you, or even ask you, 
to go home with me to live unless you 
were entirely willing? It could only be 
a temporary arrangement anyway.” 

“That isn’t the question,” she retorted. 
‘““The question is whether you’ve prom- 
ised your mother one thing and me an- 
other.” ‘ 

“Well, I don’t know about promis- 
ing,” said Dan, laughing a little more 
uneasily, but still laughing. ‘‘ As nearly 
as I can remember, I wasn’t consulted 
about the matter. You mother proposed 
one thing, and my mother proposed an- 
other.” 

“And you agreed to Goth. 
quite enough—quite characteristic 

Dan flushed, and stopped laughing. ‘“‘I 
don’t know what you mean by character- 
istic. The thing didn’t have to be de- 
cided at once, and I didn’t suppose it 
would be difficult for either side to give 
way, if it was judged best. I was sure 
my mother wouldn't insist.” 
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“Tt seems very easy for your family to 
make sacrifices that are not likely to be 
required of them.” 

“You mustn't criticise my mother!” 
cried Dan. 

‘“‘T have not criticised her. You insin- 
uate that we would be too selfish to give 
up, if it were for the best.” 

“T do nothing of the kind, and unless 
you are determined to quarrel with me 
you wouldn't say so.” 

“T don’t wish a quarrel; none is neces- 
sary,” said Alice, coldly. 

“You accuse me of being treacher- 
ous—” 

“T didn’t say treacherous!” 

“Faithless, then. It’s a mere quibble 
about words. I want you to take that 
back.” 

“T can’t take it back; it’s the truth. 
Aren’t you faithless, if you let us go on 
thinking that you’re going to Europe, and 
let your mother think that we’re coming 
home to live after we’re married ?” 

“No! I’m simply leaving the ques- 
tion open !” 

“Yes,” said the girl, sadly, ‘‘you like to 
leave questions open. That's your way.” 

*“Well, I suppose I do till it’s necessa- 
ry to decide them. It saves the needless 
effusion of talk,” said Dan, with a laugh; 
and then, as people do in a quarrel, he 
went back to his angry mood, and said: 
‘* Besides, supposed you would be glad of 
the chance to make some sacrifice for me. 
Youw’re always asking for it.” 

‘“Thank you, Mr. Mavering,” said Al- 
ice, ‘‘for reminding me of it; nothing is 
sacred to you, it seems. I can’t say that 
you have ever sought any opportunities 
of self-sacrifice.” 

“T wasn’t allowed time to do so; they 
were always presented.” 

“Thank you again, Mr. Mayering. All 
this is quite a revelation. I’m glad to 
know how you really felt about things 
that you seemed so eager for.” 

‘** Alice, you know that I would do any- 
thing for you!” cried Dan, ruing his pre- 
cipitate words. 

“Yes; that’s what you’ve repeatedly 
told me. I used to believe it.” 

‘And Ialways believed what you said. 
You said at the pienic that day that you 
thought I would like to live at Ponkwas- 
set Falls if my business was there—” 

‘““That is not the point!” 

“‘And now you quarrel with me be- 
cause my mother wishes me to do so.” 
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Alice merely said: ‘‘I don’t know why 
I stand here allowing you to intimidate 
me in my father’s house. I demand that 
you shall stand aside and let me pass.” 

‘*T’11 not oblige you to leave the room,” 
said Dan. ‘“‘Z will go. But if I go, you 
will understand that I don’t come back.” 

‘*T hoped that,” said the girl. 

“Very well. Good-morning, Miss Pas- 
mer.” 

She inclined her head slightly in ac- 
knowledgment of his bow, and he whirled 
out of the room and down the dim narrow 
passageway into the arms of Mrs. Pasmer, 
who had resisted as long as she could her 
curiosity to know what the angry voices 
of himself and Alice meant. 

“Oh, Mr. Mavering, is it you?” she 
buzzed; and she flung aside one pretence 
for another in adding, ‘‘Couldn’t Alice 
make you stay to breakfast ?” 

Dan felt a rush of tenderness in his 
heart at the sound of the kind, humbueg- 
ging little voice. ‘No, thank you, Mrs. 
Pasmer, I couldn’t stay, thank you. I—I 
thank you very much. I—good-by, Mrs. 
Pasmer.” He wrung her hand, and found 
his way out of the apartment door, leay- 
ing her to clear up the mystery of his 
flight and his broken words as she could. 

‘* Alice,” she said, as she entered the 
room, where the girl had remained, ‘‘ what 
have you been doing now?” 

‘Oh, nothing,” she said, with a rem- 
nant of her scorn for Dan qualifying her 
tone and manner to her mother. ‘‘ Tye 
dismissed Mr. Mavering.” 

“Then you want him to come to lunch?” 
asked her mother. ‘‘T should advise him 
to refuse.” 

“T don’t think he’d accept,” said Alice. 
Then, as Mrs. Pasmer stood in the door, 
preventing her egress, as Dan had done 
before, she asked, meekly: ‘‘ Will you let 
me pass, mamma? My head aches.” 

Mrs. Pasmer, whose easy triumphs in 
so many difficult circumstances kept her 
nearly always in good temper, let herself 
go, at these words, in vexation very un- 
common with her. ‘Indeed I shall not!” 
she retorted. ‘‘ And you will please sit 
down here and tell me what you mean 
by dismissing Mr. Mavering. I’m tired of 
your whims and ecaprices.” 

“T can’t talk,” began the girl, stub- 
bornly. 

‘Yes, I think you can,” said her mo- 
ther. ‘‘At any rate, J can. Now what 
is it all ?” 
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‘‘Perhaps this letter will explain,” said 
Alice, continuing to dignify her enforced 
submission with a tone of unabated hau- 
teur; and she gave her mother Mrs. May- 
ering’s letter, which Dan had mechani- 
cally restored to her. 

Mrs. Pasmer read it, not only without 
indignation, but apparently without dis- 
pleasure. But she understood perfectly 
what the trouble was, when she looked up 
and asked, cheerfully, ‘‘ Well ?” 

‘““Well!” repeated Alice, with a frown 
of astonishment. ‘‘Don’t you see that 
he’s promised us one thing and her an- 
other, and that he’s false to both ?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” said Mrs. Pasmer, re- 
covering her good-humor in view of a sit- 
uation that she felt herself able to cope 
with. ‘‘Of course he has to temporize, 
to manage a little. She's an invalid, and 
of course she’s very exacting. He has to 
humor her. How do you know he has 
promised her? He hasn’t promised ws,” 

‘“Hasn’t promised us?” Alice gasped. 

‘‘No. He’s simply fallen in with what 
we've said. It’s because he’s so sweet 
and yielding, and can’t bear to refuse. T 
can understand it perfectly.” 

“Then if he hasn’t promised us, he’s 
deceived us all the more shamefully, for 
he’s made us think he had.” 

‘‘He hasn’t me,” said Mrs. Pasmer, 
smiling at the stormy virtue in her daugh- 
ter’s face. ‘‘And what if you should go 
home awhile with him—for the summer, 
say? It couldn’t last longer, much; and 
it wouldn’t hurt us to wait. I suppose he 
hoped for something of that kind.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” groaned the girl, in 
a kind of bewilderment. ‘‘TI could have 
gone there with him joyfully, and lived 
all my days, if he’d only been frank with 
me.” 

‘Oh no, you couldn’t,” said her mo- 
ther, with eozy security. ‘‘ When it comes 
to it, you don’t like giving up any more 
than other people. It’s very hard for 
you to give up; he sees that—he knows 
it, and he doesn’t really like to ask any 
sort of sacrifice from you. He's afraid of 
you.” 

“Don’t I know that ?” demanded Alice, 
desolately. ‘I’ve known it from the first, 
and I’ve felt it all the time. It’s all a 
mistake, and has been. We never could 
understand each other. We're too differ- 
ent.” 

“That needn’t prevent your under- 
standing him. It needn’t prevent you 
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from seeing how really kind and good he 
is—how faithful and constant he is.” 

“Oh, you say that—you praise him— 
because you like him.” 

‘“Of course Ido. And can’t you ?” 

“No. The least grain of deceit—of 
temporizing, you call it—spoils every- 
thing. It’s over,” said the girl, rising, 
with a sigh, from the chair she had 
dropped into. ‘‘ We're best apart; we 
could only have been wretched and wick- 
ed together.” 

“What did you say to him, Alice?” 
asked her mother, unshaken by her rhet- 
oric. 

“‘T told him he was a faithless person.” 

“Then you were a cruel girl,” cried 
Mrs. Pasmer, with sudden indignation; 
‘‘and if you were not my daughter I 
could be glad he had escaped you. I 
don’t know where you got all those silly, 
romantic notions of yours about these 
things. You certainly didn’t get them 
from me,” she continued, with undeniable 
truth, ‘‘and I don’t believe you get them 
from your Church. It's just as Miss 
Anderson said: your Church makes al- 
lowance for human nature, but you make 
none.” 

“T shouldn’t go to Julie Anderson for 
instruction in such matters,” said the girl, 
with cold resentment. 

“‘T wish you would go to her for a lit- 
tle common-sense—or somebody,” said 
Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘ Do you know what talk 
this will make ?” 

“T don’t care for the talk. It would 
be worse than talk to marry a man whom 
I couldn’t trust—who wanted to please 
me so much that he had to deceive me, 
and was too much afraid of me to tell me 
the truth.” 

“You headstrong girl!” said her mo- 
ther, impartially admiring at the same 
time the girl's haughty beauty. 

There was an argument in reserve in 
Mrs. Pasmer’s mind which perhaps none 
but an American mother would have hes- 
itated to urge; but it is so wholly our tra- 
dition to treat the important business of 
marriage as a romantic episode that even 
she could not bring herself to insist that 
her daughter should not throw away a 
chance so advantageous from every world- 
ly point of view. She could only ask, 
“Tf you break this engagement, what do 
you expect to do?” 

“The engagement is broken. 
go into a sisterhood.” 
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“You will do nothing of the kind, with 
my consent,” said Mrs. Pasmer. ‘‘T will 
have no such nonsense. Don’t flatter 
yourself that Iwill. Even if I approved 
of such a thing, I should think it wicked 
to let you doit. You're always faneying 
yourself doing something very devoted, 
but Pve never seen you ready to give up 
your own will, or your own comfort even, 
in the slightest degree. And Dan Maver- 
ing, if he were twice as temporizing and 
—circuitous’—the word came to her from 
her tall with him—‘‘ would be twice too 
good for you. I’m going to breakfast.” 


XLIV. 

The difficulty in life is to bring experi- 
ence to the level of expectation, to match 
our real emotions in view of any great 
occasion with the ideal emotions which 
we have taught ourselves that we ought 
to feel. This is all the truer when the 
occasion is tragical: we surprise ourselves 
in a helplessness to which the great event, 
death, ruin, lost love, reveals itself slowly, 
and at first wears the aspect of an unbro- 
ken continuance of what has been, or at 
most of another incident in the habitual 
sequence. 

Dan Mavering came out into the bright 
winter morning knowing that his en- 
gagement was broken, but feeling it so 
little that he could not believe it. He 
failed to realize it, to seize it for a fact, 
and he could not let it remain that dumb 
and formless wretchedness, without pro- 
portion or dimensions, which it now seem- 
ed to be, weighing his life down. To 
verify it, to begin to outlive it, he must 
instantly impart it, he must tell it, he 
must see it with others’ eyes. This was 
the necessity of his youth and of his sym- 
pathy, which included himself as well as 
the rest of the race in its activity. He 
had the usual environment of a young 
man who has money. He belonged to 
clubs, and he had a large acquaintance 
among men of his own age, who lived a 
life of greater leisure, or were more ab- 
sorbed in business, but whom he met con- 
stantly in society. For one reason or an- 
other, or for no other reason than that he 
was Dan Mavering and liked every one, he 
liked them all. He thought himself great 
friends with them; he dined and lunched 
with them; and they knew the Pasmers, 
and all about his engagement. But he 
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did not go to any of them now with the 
need he felt to impart his calamity, to get 
the support of some other's credence and 
opinion of it. He went to a friend whom, 
in the way of his world, he met very sel- 
dom, but whom he always found, as he 
said, just where he had left him. 

Boardman never made any sign of sus- 
pecting that he was put on and off, accord- 
ing to Dan’s necessity or desire for com- 
fort or congratulation; but it was part of 
their joke that Dan’s coming to him al- 
ways meant something decisive in his ex- 
periences. The reporter was at his late 
breakfast, which his landlady furnished 
him in his room, though, as Mrs. Nash said, 
she never gave meals, but a cup of coffee 
and an egg or two, yes. 

“Well ?” he said, without looking up. 

‘Well, I’m done for!” cried Dan. 

“ Again ?” asked Boardman. 

‘“‘Again! The other time was nothing, 
Boardman—I knew it wasn’t anything; 
but this—this is final.” 

“Go on,’ said Boardman, looking about 
for his ‘‘individual” salt-cellar, which he 
found under the edge of his plate; and 
Mavering laid the whole case before him. 
As he made no comment on it fora while, 
Dan was obliged to ask him what he 
thought of it. ‘‘ Well,” he said, with the 
smile that showed the evenness of his 
pretty teeth, ‘‘there’s a kind of wild jus- 
tice in it.” He admitted this, with the 
object of meeting Dan’s views in an 
opinion. ° 

“So you think I'm a faithless man too, 
do you ?” demanded Mavering, stormily. 

“Not from your point of view,” said 
Boardman, who kept on quietly eating 
and drinking. 

Mavering was too amiable not to feel 
Boardman’s innocence of offence in his 
unperturbed behavior. ‘‘There was no 
faithlessness about it, and you know it,” 
he went on, half laughing, half crying, in 
his excitement, and making Boardman 
the avenue of an appeal really addressed 
to Alice. ‘‘I was ready to do what either 
side decided.” 

‘Or both,” suggested Boardman. 

‘“Yes, or both,” said Dan, boldly ac- 
cepting the suggestion. ‘It wouldn’t 
have cost me a pang to give up if I’d been 
in the place of either.” 

““T guess that’s what she could never 
understand,” Boardman mused aloud. 

‘‘And I could never understand how 
any one could fail to see that that was 
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what I intended—expected: that it would 
all come out right of itself—naturally.” 
Dan was still addressing Alice in this 
belated reasoning. ‘‘But to be accused 
of bad faith—of trying to deceive any 
one—” 

‘Pretty rough,” said Boardman. 

“Rough? It’s more than I can stand!” 

“Well, you don’t seem to be asked to 
stand it,” said Boardman, and Mayering 
laughed forlornly with him at his joke, 
and then walked away and looked out of 
Boardman’s dormer-window on the roofs 
below, with their dirty, smoke-stained Feb- 
ruary snow. He pulled out his handker- 
chief and wiped his face with it. When 
he turned round, Boardman looked keen- 
ly at him, and asked, with an air of cau- 
tion, ‘‘ And so it’s all up ?” 

“Yes, it’s all up,” said Dan, hoarsely. 

“No danger of a relapse ?” 

‘What do you mean ?” 

“No danger of having my sympathy 
handed over later to Miss Pasmer for ex- 
amination ?” 

“T guess you can speak up freely, 
Boardman,” said Dan, “‘if that’s what you 
mean. Miss Pasmer and J are quits.” 

“Well, then, ’m glad of it. She wasn’t 
the one for you. She isn’t fit for you.” 

‘‘ What's the reason she isn’t?” cried 
Dan. ‘She's the most beautiful and no- 
ble girl in the world, and the most con- 
scientious, and the best—if she 7s unjust 
to me.” 

‘“No doubt of that. I’m not attacking 
her, and I’m not defending you.” 

““ What are you doing, then ?” 

“Simply saying that I don’t believe 
you two would ever understand each oth- 
er. You haven't got the same point of 
view, and you couldn't make it go. Both 
out of a serape.” 

“T don't know what you mean by a 
scrape,” said Dan, resenting the word 
more than the idea. Boardman tacitly 
refused to modify or withdraw it, and Dan 
said, after a sulky silence, in which he 
began to dramatize a meeting with his 
family: ‘I’m going home; I can’t stand 
it here. What's the reason you can’t 
come with me, Boardman ?” 

“Do you mean to your rooms ?” 

‘“No; to the Falls.” 

“Thanks. Guess not.” 

‘* Why not ?” 

“Don’t care about being a fifth wheel.” 

‘‘Oh, pshaw, now, Boardman! Look 
here, you must go. I want you to go. I 
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—I want your support. That’s it. I’m 
all broken up, and I couldn’t stand that 
three hours’ pull alone. They'll be glad 
to see you—all of them. Don’t you sup- 
pose they'll be glad to see you? They’re 
always glad; and they’ll understand.” 

“TI don’t believe you want me to go 
yourself. You just think you do.” 

“No. I really do want you, Board- 
man. I want to tall it all over with you. 
Ido want you. I’m not fooling.” 

“Don’t think I could get away.” Yet 
he seemed to be pleased with the notion 
of the Falls; it made him smile. 

“Well, see,” said Mavering, disconso- 
lately. ‘‘Il’m going round to my rooms 
now, and I’ll be there till two o'clock; 
train’s at 2.30.” He went toward the door, 
where he faced about. ‘‘And you don’t 
think it would be of any use ?” 

“ Any use—what ?” asked Boardman. 

“Trying to—to—to make it up.” 

“How should I know ?” 

‘No, no; of course you couldn’t,” said 
Dan, miserably downeast. All the re- 
sentment which Alice’s injustice had 
roused in him had died out; he was suf- 
fering as helplessly and hopelessly as a 
child. ‘‘Well!” he sighed, as he swung 
out of the door. 

Boardman found him seated at his 
writing-desk in his smoking jacket when 
he came to him, rather early, and on the 
desk were laid out the properties of the 
little play which had come to a tragic 
close. There were some small bits of 
jewelry, among the rest a ring of hers 
which Alice had been letting him wear; 
a lock of her hair, which he had kept, for 
the greater convenience of. kissing, in the 
original parcel, tied with crimson ribbon ; 
a succession of flowers which she had 
worn, more and more dry anid brown with 
age; one of her gloves, which he had 
found and kept from the day they first 
met in Cambridge; a bunch of withered 
blueberries tied with sweet-grass, whose 
odor filled the room, from the picnic at 
Campobello; scraps of paper with her 
writing on them, and cards; several pho- 
tographs of her, and piles of notes and 
letters. 

‘Look here,” said Dan, knowing it was 
Boardman without turning round, ‘‘ what 
am I to do about these things ?” 

Boardman respectfully examined them 
over his shoulder. ‘‘ Don’t know what 
the usual ceremony is,” hé said. He ven- 
tured to add, referring to the heaps of let- 
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ters, ‘‘Seems to have been rather episto- 
lary, doesn’t she ?” 

“Oh, don’t tall of her as if she were 
dead!” cried Dan. ‘“‘T've been feeling as 
if she were.” AJl at once he dropped his 
head among these witnesses of his loss, 
and sobbed. 

Boardman appeared shocked, and yet 
somewhat amused; he made a soft, low 
sibilation between his teeth. 

Dan lifted his head. ‘‘ Boardman, if 
you ever give me away!” 

‘Oh, I don’t suppose it’s very hilari- 
ous,” said Boardman, with vague kind- 
ness, ‘Packed yet?” he asked, getting 
away from the subject, as something he 
did not feel himself fitted to deal with con- 
secutively. 

“Tm only going to take a bag,” said 
Mavering, going to get some clothes down 
from a closet where his words had a sepul- 
chral reverberation. 

“Can't I help?” asked Boardman, keep- 
ing away from the sad memorials of Dan’s 
love strewn about on the desk, and yet not 
able to keep his eyes off them across the 
room. 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Dan. He 
came out with his armful of coats and 
trousers, and threw them on the bed. 
“Are you going ?” 

“Tf I could believe you wanted me 
to.” 

‘““Good!” cried Mavering, and the fact 
seemed to brighten him immediately. ‘‘If 
you want to, stuff these things in, while 
I’m doing up these other things.” He 
nodded his head sidewise toward the desk. 

‘All right,” said Boardman. 

His burst of grief must have relieved 
Dan greatly. He set about gathering up 
the relics on the desk, and getting a suit- 
able piece of paper to wrap them in. He 
rejected several pieces as inappropriate. 
‘*T don’t know what kind of paper to do 
these things up in,” he said at last. 

** Any special kind of paper required ?” 
Boardman asked, pausing in the act of 
folding a pair of pantaloons so as not to 
break the fall over the boot. 

‘‘T didn’t know there was, but there 
seems to be,” said Dan. 

‘Silver paper seems to be rather more 
for cake and that sort of thing,” suggest- 
ed Boardman. ‘‘ Kind of mourning too, 
isn’t it—silyer?” 

“T don’t know,” said Dan. 
haven't got any silver paper.” 

‘“Newspaper wouldn't do?” 


“But I 
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“Well, hardly, Boardman,” said Dan, 
with sarcasm, 

“Well,” said Boardman, ‘‘I should 
have supposed that nothing could be sim- 
pler than to send back a lot of love-letters ; 
but the question of paper seems insuper- 
able. Manila paper wouldn’t do either. 
And then comes string. What kind of 
string are you going to tie it up with ?” 

“Well, we won’t start that question 
till we oret to it,” answered Dan, looking 
about. ‘If I could find some kind of a 
box? . 

“Haven't you got a collar box? Be 
the very thing!” Boardman had gone 
back to the coats and trousers, abandon- 
ing Dan to the subtler difficulties in which 
he was involved. 

‘““They’ve all got labels,” said Maver- 
ing, getting down one marked ‘‘ The Ten- 
nyson,” and another lettered ‘‘ The Clar- 
ion,” and looking at them with cold re- 
jection. 

‘Don’t see how you're going to send 
these things back at all, then. Have to 
keep them, I guess.” Boardman finished 
his task, and came back to Dan. 

‘“‘T guess I've got it now,” said Maver- 
ing, lifting the lid of his desk, and taking 
out a large stiff envelop, in which a set 
of photographic views had come. 

“Seems to have been made for it,” 
Boardman exulted, watching the envelop, 
as it filled up, expand into a kind of shape- 
ly packet. Dan put the things silently 
in, and sealed the parcel with his ring. 
Then he turned it over to address it, but 
the writing of Alice’s name for this pur- 
pose seemed too much for him, in spite of 
Boardman’s humorous support through- 
out. 

“Oh, Ican’t do it,” he said, falling back 
in his chair, 

“Let me,” said his friend, cheerfully 
ignoring his despair. He philosophized 
the whole transaction, as he addressed the 
package, rang fora messenger, and sent it 
away, telling him to call a cab for ten 
minutes past two. 

“Mighty good thing in life that we 
move by steps. Now on the stage, or in 
a novel, you'd have got those things to- 
gether, and addressed ’em, and despatched 
‘em, in just the right kind of paper, with 
just the right kind of string round it, at a 
dash; and then you’d have | had time to go 
up and lean your head against something 
and soliloquize, or else think unutterable 
things. But here you see how a merciful 
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Providence blocks your way all along. 
You've had to fight through all sorts of 
sordid little details to the grand tragic re- 
sult of getting off Miss Pasmer’s letters, 
and when you reach it you don’t mind it 
a bit.” 

“Don’t I?” demanded Dan, in as hol- 
low a voice as he could. ‘‘ You’d joke at 
a funeral, Boardman.” 

“Tve seen some pretty cheerful funer- 
als,” said Boardman. ‘‘And_ it’s this 
principle of steps, of degrees, of having 
to do this little thing and that little thing, 
that keeps funerals from killing the sur- 
vivors. I suppose this is worse than a 
funeral—look at itin the right light. You 
mourn as one without hope, don’t you ? 
Live through it too, I suppose.” 

He made Dan help get the rest of his 
things into his bag, and with one little 
artifice and another prevented him from 
stagnating in despair. He dissented from 
the idea of waiting over another day to 
see if Alice would not relent when she 
got her letters back, and send for Dan to 
come and see her. 

‘‘Relent a great deal more when she 
finds you’ve gone out of town, if she sends 
for you,” he argued; and he got Dan into 
the cab and off to the station, carefully 
making him an active partner in the 
whole undertaking, even to checking his 
own bag. 

Before he bought his own ticket he ap- 
pealed once more to Dan. 

“Look here! I feel like a fool going 
off with you on this expedition. Be hon- 
est for once, now, Mavering, and tell me 
you've thought better of it, and don’t 
want me to go!” 

‘““Yes—yes, I do. Oh yes, you've got 
to go. I—I do want you. I—you make 
me see things in just the right light, don’t 
you know. That idea of yours about lit- 
tle steps—it’s braced me all up. Yes—” 

“Yowre such an infernal humbug,” 
said Boardman, ‘I can’t tell whether 
you want me or not. But I’m in for it 
now, and [ll go.” Then he bought his 
ticket. 


XLY, 
Boardman. put himself ‘in charge of 
Mavering, and took him into the smok- 
ing-car. Tt was impossible to indulge a 
poetic gloom there without becoming un- 
pleasantly conspicuous in the smoking and 
euchre and profanity. Some of the. men 
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were silent and dull, but no one was ap- 
parently very unhappy, and perhapsif Dan 
had dealt in absolute sincerity with him- 
self, even he would not have found himself 
wholly so. He did not feel as he had 
felt when Alice rejected him. Then he 
was wounded to the quick through his 
vanity, and now, in spite of all, in spite 
of the involuntary tender swaying of his 
heart toward her through the mere force 
of habit, in spite of some remote com- 
punctions for his want of candor with 
her, he was supported by a sense of her 
injustice, her hardness. Related with this 
was an obscure sense of escape, of libera- 
tion, which, however he might silence and 
disown it, was still there. He could not 
help being aware that he had long relin- 
quished tastes, customs, purposes, ideals, 
to gain a peace that seemed more and 
more fleeting and uncertain, and that he 
had submitted to others which, now that 
the moment of giving pleasure by his 
submission was passed, he recognized as 
disagreeable. He felt a sort of guilt in 
his enlargement; he knew, by all that he 
had ever heard or read of people in his 
position, that he ought to be altogether 
miserable; and yet this consciousness of 
relief persisted. He told himself that a 
very tragical thing had befallen him; 
that his broken engagement was the ruin 
of his life and the end of his youth, and 
that he must live on an old and joyless 
- man, wise with the knowledge that comes 
to decrepitude and despair; he imagined 
a certain look for himself, a gait, a name, 
that would express this; but all the same 
he was aware of haying got out of some- 
thing. Was it a bondage, a scrape, as 
Boardman ealled it? He thought he must 
be a very light, shallow, and frivolous 
nature not to be utterly broken up by his 
disaster. 

“T don’t know what I’m going home 
for,” he said, hoarsely, to Boardman. 

‘‘ Rind of a rest, I suppose,” suggested 
his friend. 

“Ves, Lguess that's it,” saidDan. ‘I’m 
tired.” 

Tt seemed to him that this was rather 
fine; it was a fatigue of the soul that he 
was to rest from. He remembered the 
apostrophic close of a novel in which the 
heroine dies after much emotional suffer- 
ing. ‘Quiet, quiet heart!” he repeated 
to himself. Yes, he too had died to hope, 
to love, to happiness. 

As they drew near their journey’s end 
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he said, ‘‘I don’t know how I’m going to 
break it to them.” 

‘Oh, probably break itself,” said Board- 
man. ‘‘These things usually do.” 

‘* Yes, of course,” Dan assented. 

‘Know from your looks that some- 
thing’s up. Or you might let me go 
ahead a little and prepare them.” 

Dan laughed. ‘It was awfully good 
of you to come, Boardman. I don’t know 
what I should have done without you.” 

‘‘Nothing I like more than these little 
trips. Brightens you up to see the misery 
of others; makes you feel that you're on 
peculiarly good terms with Providence. 
Haven't enjoyed myself so much since 
that day in Portland.” Boardman’s eyes 
twinkled. 

‘*Ves,” said Dan, with a deep sigh, ‘‘it’s 
a pity it hadn’t ended there.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. You won’t have 


to go through with it again. Something 
that had to come, wasn’t it? Never been 


satisfied if you hadn't tried it. Kind of 
aching void before, and now you've got 
enough.” 

‘Ves, I’ve got enough,” said Dan, 
that’s all.” 

When they got out of the train at Ponk- 
wasset Falls, and the conductor and the 
brakeman, who knew Dan as his father’s 
son, and treated him with the distinction 
due a representative of an interest valued 
by the road, had bidden him a respectful- 
ly intimate good-night, and he began to 
climb the hill to his father’s house, he 
recurred to the difficulty before him in 
breaking the news to his family. ‘I wish 
T could have it over ina flash. I wish I'd 
thought to telegraph it to them.” 

“Wouldn’t have done,” said Boardman. 
“Tt would have given ’em time to formu- 
late questions and conjectures, and now 
the astonishment will take their breath 
away till you can get your second wind, 
and then—youw'll be all right.” 

“You think so?” asked Dan, submis- 
sively. 

‘“‘ Know so. You see, if you could have 
had it over in a flash, it would have knock- 
ed you flat. But now you've taken all 
the little steps, and you’ve got a lot more 
to take, and you're all braced up. See? 
You're like rock, now—adamant.” Dan 
laughed in forlorn perception of Board- 
man’s affectionate irony. ‘‘Little steps 
are the thing. You'll have to go in now 
and meet your family, and pass the time 
of day with each one, and talk about the 
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weather, and account for my being along, 
and ask how they all ave; and by the time 
you’ve had dinner, and got settled with 
your legs out in front of the fire, you'll be 
just in the mood for it. Enjoy telling them 
all about it.” 

“Don’t, Boardman,” pleaded Dan. 
‘‘Boardy, I believe if I could get in and up 
to my room without anybody’s seeing me, 
Td let you tell them. There don’t seem 
to be anybody about, and I think we 
could manage it.” 

“Tt wouldn't work,” said Boardman. 
‘Got to do it yourself.” 

“Well, then, wait a minute,” said Dan, 
desperately ; and Boardman knew that he 
was to stay outside while Dan reconnoi- 
tred the interior. Dan opened one door 
after another till he stood within the hot, 
brilliantly lighted hall. Eunice Maver- 
ing was coming down the stairs, hooded 
and wrapped for a walk on the long ve- 
randas before supper. 

‘* Dan!” she cried. 

‘“*Tt’s all up, Eunice,” he said at once, as 
if she had asked him about it. ‘‘ My en- 
gagement’s off.” 

‘Oh, I'm so glad!” She descended 
upon him with outstretched arms, but 
stopped herself before she reached him. 


“Ttsahoax. What do you mean? Do 
you really mean it, Dan ?” 
“Teuess [mean it. Butdon’t— Hold 


on! Where’s Minnie ?” 

Eunice turned and ran back upstairs. 
‘“Minnie! Min!” she called on her way. 
‘“Dan’s engagement’s off.” 

‘“T don’t believe it!” answered Minnie’s 
voice, joyously, from withii some room, 
It was followed by her presence, with suc- 
cessive inquiries. ‘‘ How do you know? 
Did you get a letter? When did it hap- 
pen? Oh, isn’t it too good ?” 

Minnie was also dressed for the veranda 


promenade, which they always took when 


the snow was too deep. She caught sight 
of her brother as she came down. ‘‘ Why, 
Dan’s here! Dan, I’ve been thinking 
about you all day.” She kissed him, 
which Eunice was now reminded to do 
too. 

“Yes, it’s true, Minnie,” said Dan, 
gravely. ‘‘I came up to tell you. It 
don’t seem to distress you much.” 

“Dan!” said his sister, reproachfully. 
‘You know I didn’t mean to say any- 
thing. TI only felt so glad to have you 
back again.” 

“‘T understand, Minnie—I don’t blame 
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you. It’s allright. How's mother? Fa- 
ther up from the works yet? I’m going 
to my room.” 

‘“‘Tndeed yow’re not!” cried Eunice, with 
elder-sisterly authority. ‘‘ You shall tell 
us about it first.” 

“Oh no! Let him go, Eunice!” plead- 
ed Minnie. ‘Poor Dan! And I don’t 
think we ought to go to walk when—” 

Dan’s eyes dimmed, and his voice weak- 
ened a little at her sympathy. ‘‘ Yes, go. 
I’m tired—that’s all. There isn’t any- 
thing to tell you,hardly. Miss Pasmer—” 

‘‘ Why, he’s pale!” cried Minnie. ‘‘ Hu- 
nice !” 

‘*Oh, it’s just the heat in here.” Dan 
really felt a little sick and faint with it, 
but he was not sorry to seem affected by 
the day’s strain upon his nerves. 

The girls began to take off their wraps. 
“Don’t. Vl go out with you. Board- 
man’s out there.” 

‘* Boardman ! 
claimed Hunice. 

‘*Ffe'll like to hear your opinion of it,” 
Dan began; but his sister pulled the doors 
open, and ran out to see if he really meant 
that too. 

Whether Boardman had heard her, or 
had discreetly withdrawn out of ear-shot 
at the first sound of voices, she could not 
tell, but she found him some distance 
away from the snow-box on the piazza. 
“Dan's just managed to tell us you were 
here,” she said, giving him her hand. 
“Tm glad to see you. Do come in.” 

‘“Came along as a sort of Job’s com- 
forter,” Boardman explained, as he fol- 
lowed her in; and he had the silly look 
that the man who feels himself superflu- 
ous must wear. 

“Then you know about it?” said Eu- 
nice, while Minnie Mayering and he were 
shaking hands. 

‘“Yes, Boardman knows; he can tell 
you about it,” said Dan, from the hall 
chair he had dropped into. He rose and 
made his way to the stairs, with the effect 
of leaving the whole thing to them. 

His sisters ran after him, and got him 
upstairs and into his room, with Board- 
man’s semi-satirical connivance, and Eu- 
nice put up the window, while Minnie 
went to get some cologne to wet his fore- 
head. Their efforts were so successful 
that he revived sufficiently to drive them 
out of his room, and make them go and 
show Boardman to his. 

‘You know the way, Mr. Boardman,” 
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What nonsense!” ex- 
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said Eunice, going before him, while Min- 
nie followed timorously, but curious for 
what he should say. She lingered on the 
threshold, while her sister went in and 
pulled the electric apparatus which light- 
ed the gas-burners. ‘‘T suppose Dan didn’t 
break it ?” she said, turning sharply upon 
him. 

“No; and I don’t think he was to 
blame,” said Boardman, inferring her re- 
served anxiety. 

“Oh, I’m quite sure of that,” said Hu- 
nice, rejecting what she had asked for. 
“You'll find everything, Mr. Boardman. 
It was kind of you to come with Dan. 
Supper’s at seven.” 

‘* How severe you were with him!” mur- 
mured Minnie, following her away. 

“Severe with Dan?” 

‘*No—with Mr. Boardman.” 

‘“What nonsense! I had to be. I 
couldn't let him defend Danto me. Cou- 
ple of silly boys!” 

After a moment Minnie said, ‘‘ J don’t 
think he’s silly.” 

‘“ Who ?” 

“Mr. Boardman.” 

‘“Well, Dan is, then, to bring him at 
such a time. But I suppose he felt that 
he couldn’t get here without him. What 
a boy! Think of such a child being en- 
gaged! I hope we sha’n’t hear any more 
of such nonsense for one while again—at 
least till Dan’s got his growth.” 

They went down into the library, where, 
in their excitement, they sat down with 
most of their out-door things on. 

Minnie had the soft contrary-minded- 
ness of gentle natures. ‘‘I should like 
to know how you would have had Dan 
bear it,” she said, rebelliously. 

“How? Like a man. Or like a wo- 
man. How do you suppose Miss Pasmer’s 
bearing it? Do you suppose she’s got 
some friend to help her?” 

‘Tf she’s broken it, she doesn’t need 
any one,” urged Minnie. 

“Well,” said Eunice, with her high 
scorn of Dan unabated, ‘‘I never could 
have liked that girl, but I certainly begin 
to respect her. I think I could have got 
on with her—now that it’s no use. I de- 
clare,” she broke off, ‘‘ we’re sitting here 
sweltering to death! What are we keep- 
ing our things on for?” She began to 
tear hers violently off and to fling them 
on chairs, scolding, and laughing at the 
same time with Minnie, at their absent- 

mindedness. 
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A heavy step sounded on the veranda 
without. 

“There’s father!” she cried, vividly, 
jumping to her feet and running to the 
door, while Minnie, in a nervous bewilder- 
ment, ran off upstairs to her room. Eu- 
nice flung the door open. ‘‘ Well, father, 
we've got Dan back again.” And at a 
look of quiet question in his eye she hur- 
ried on: ‘‘ His engagement’s broken, and 
he’s come up here to tell us, and brought 
Mr. Boardman along to help.” 

“Where is he ?” asked the father, with 
his ruminant quiet, pulling off first one 
sleeve of his overcoat, and pausing for 
Eunice’s answer before he pulled off the 
other. 
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“He's up in his room, resting from the 
effort.” She laughed nervously, and her 
father made no comment. He took off 
his arctics, and then went creaking up- 
stairs to Dan’s room. But at the door he 
paused, with his hand on the knob, and 
turned away to his own room without en- 
tering. : 

Dan must have heard him; in a few 
minutes he came to him. 

‘Well, Dan,” said his father, shaking 
hands. 

‘‘T suppose Kunice has told you? Well, 
I want to tell you why it happened.” 

There was something in his father that 
always steadied Dan and kept him to 
the point. He now put the whole case 
fairly and squarely, and his candor and 
openness seemed to him to react and 
characterize his conduct throughout. He 
did not realize that this was not so till his 
father said at the close, with mild justice, 
‘You were to blame for letting the thing 
run on so at loose ends.” 

‘* Yes, of course,” said Dan, seeing that 
he was. ‘‘But there was no intention of 
deceiving any one—of bad faith—” 

““Of course not.” 

“T thought it could be easily arranged 
whenever it came to the point.” 

“Tf you'd been older, you wouldn’t 
have thought that. You had women to 
deal with on both sides. But if it’s all 
over, I’m not sorry. I always admired 
Miss Pasmer, but I’ve been more and more 
afraid you were not suited to each other. 
Your mother doesn’t know you're here 2?” 

‘No, sir, Lsuppose not. Do you think 
it will distress her ?” 
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‘‘ How did your sisters take it ?” 

Dan gave arueful laugh. ‘‘It seemed 
to be rather a popular move with them.” 

‘*T will see your mother first,” said the 
father. 

He left them when they went into the 
library after supper, and a little later Dan 
and Eunice left Boardman in charge of 
Minnie there. 

He looked after their unannounced 
withdrawal in comic consciousness. ‘‘‘ It’s 
no use pretending that I’m not a pretty 
large plurality here,” he said to Minnie. 

‘*Oh, I’m so glad you came!” she cried, 
with a kindness which was as real as if it 
had been more sincere. 

“Do you think mother will feel it 
much ?” asked Dan, anxiously, as he went 
upstairs with Eunice. 

‘Well, she’ll hate to lose a correspond- 
ent—such a regular one,” said Eunice, and 
the affair being so far beyond any other 
comment, she laughed the rest of the way 
to their mother’s room. 

The whole family had in some degree 
that foible which affects people who lead 
isolated lives; they come to think that 
they are the only people who have their 
virtues; they exaggerate these, and they 
conceive a kindness even for the qualities 
which are not their virtues. Mrs. Maver- 
ing’s life was secluded again from the 
family seclusion, and their peculiarities 
were intensified in her. Besides, she had 
some very marked peculiarities of her 
own, and these were also intensified by 
the solitude to which she was necessarily 
left so much. She meditated a great deal 
upon the character of her children, and 
she liked to analyze and censure it both 
in her own mind and openly in their 
presence. She was very trenchant and 
definite in these estimates of them; she 
liked to ticket them, and then ti¢ket them 
anew. She explored their ancestral his- 
tory on both sides for the origin of their 
traits, and there were times when she re- 
duced them in formula to mere congeries 
of inherited characteristics. If Eunice 
was self-willed and despotic, she was just 
like her grandmother Mavering; if Minnie 
was all sentiment and gentle stubborn- 
ness, if was because two aunts of hers, one 
on either side, were exactly so; if Dan 
loved pleasure and beauty, and was sinu- 
ous and uncertain in so many ways, and 
yet was so kind and faithful and good, as 
well as shilly-shallying and undecided, it 
was because her mother, and her mother’s 
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father, had these qualities in the same 
combination. 

When she took her children to pieces 
before their faces, she was sharp and ad- 
monitory enough with them. She warn- 
ed them of what their characters would 
bring them toif they did not look out; but 
perhaps because she beheld them so hope- 
lessly the present effect of the accumu- 
lated tendencies of the family past, she 
was tender and forgiving to their actions. 
The mother came in there, and superseded 
the student of heredity: she found excuse 
for them in the perversity of circumstance, 
in the peculiar hardship of the case, in the 
malignant misbehavior of others. 

As Dan entered, with the precedence 
his father and sister yielded him as the 
principal actor in the scene which must 
follow, she lifted herself vigorously in 
bed, and propped herself on the elbow of 
one arm while she stretched the other 
toward him. 

““T’m glad of it, Dan!” she called, at the 
moment he opened the door, and as he 
came toward her she continued, with the 
amazing velocity of utterance peculiar to 
nervous sufferers of her sex: ‘‘I know 
all about it, and I don’t blame you a bit! 
And I don’t blame her! Poor helpless 
young things! But it’s a perfect mercy 
it’s all over; it’s the greatest deliverance 
Teyver heard of! You’d have been eaten 
up alive. I saw it and I knew it from 
the very first moment, and I’ve lived in 
fear and trembling for you. You could 
have got on well enough if you’d been 
left to yourselves, but that you couldn’t 
haye been nor hope to be as long as 
you breathed, from the meddling and the 
machinations and the malice of that un- 
scrupulous and unconscionable old Cat!” 

By the time Mrs. Mavering had hissed 
out the last word she had her arm round 
her boy’s neck and was clutching him, 
safe and sound after his peril, to her 
breast; and between her kissing and ery- 
ing she repeated her accusals and denun- 
ciations with violent volubility. 

Dan could not have replied to them in 
that effusion of gratitude and tenderness 
he felt for his mother’s partisanship; and 
when she went on in almost the very 
terms of his self-defence, and told him 
that he had done as he had because it was 
easy for him to yield, and he could not 
imagine a Cat who would put her daugh- 
ter up to entrapping him into a promise 
that she knew must break his mother’s 
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heart, he found her so right on the main 
point that he could not help some question 
of Mrs. Pasmer in his soul. Could she 
really have been at the bottom of it all? 
She was very sly, and she might be very 
false, and it was certainly she who had 
first proposed their going abroad together. 
It looked as if it might be as his mother 
said, and at any rate it was no time to 
dispute her, and he did not say a word in 
behalf of Mrs. Pasmer, whom she con- 
tinued to rend in a thousand pieces and 
scatter to the winds till she had to stop 
breathless. 

‘“Yes! It’s quite as I expected! She 
did everything she could to trap you into 
it. She fairly flung that poor girl at you. 
She laid her plans so that you couldn’t 
say no—she understood your character 
from the start!—and then, when it came 
out by accident, and she saw that she had 
older heads to deal with, and you were 
not going to be quite at her mercy, she 
dropped the mask in an instant, and made 
Alice break with you. Oh, I could see 
through her from the beginning! And 
the next time, Dan, I advise you, as you 
never suspect anybody yourself, to con- 
sult with somebody who doesn’t take peo- 
ple for what they seem, and not to let 
yourself be flattered out of your senses, 
even if you see your father is.” 

Mrs. Mavering dropped back on her 
pillows, and her husband smiled patient- 
ly at their daughter. 

Dan saw his patient smile and under- 
stood it; and the injustice which his fa- 
ther bore made him finally unwilling to 
let another remain under it. Hard as it 
was to oppose his mother in anything 
when she was praising him so sweetly 
and comforting him in the moment of his 
need, he pulled himself together to pro- 
test: ‘‘No, no, mother! I don’t think 
Mrs. Pasmer was to blame; I don’t be- 
lieve she had anything todo withit. She’s 
always stood my friend—” 

“Oh, I’ve no doubt she’s made you 
think so, Dan,” said his mother, with un- 
abated fondness for him; ‘‘ and you think 
so because you're so simple and good, and 
never suspect evil of any one. It’s this 
hideous optimism that’s killing every- 
thing—” 

A certain note in the inyalid’s falling 
yoice seemed to warn her hearers of an 
impending change that could do no one 
good. Hunice rose hastily and interrupt- 
ed: ‘‘Mother, Mr. Boardman’s here. He 
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came up with Dan. 
in with him ?” 

Mrs. Mavering shot a glance of inquiry 
at Dan, and then let a swift inspection 
range over all the details of the room, and 
finally concentrate itself on the silk and 
lace of her bed, over which she passed a 
smoothing hand. ‘‘ Mr. Boardman ?” she 
cried, with instantly recovered amiabili- 
ty. ‘‘Of course she may!” 


May Minnie come 
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In Boston the rumor of Dan’s broken 
engagement was followed promptly by a 
denial of it; both the rumor and the de- 
nial were apparently authoritative; but it 
gives the effect of a little greater sagacity 
to distrust rumors of all kinds, and most 
people went to bed, after the teas and din- 
ners and receptions and clubs at which 
the fact was first debated, in the self-per- 
suasion that it was not so. The next day 
they found the rumor still persistent; the 
denial was still in the air too, but it seem- 
ed weaker; at the end of the third day it 
had become a question as to which broke 
the engagement, and why; by the end of 
a week it was known that Alice had bro- 
ken the engagement, but the reason could 
not be ascertained. 

This was not for want of asking, more 
or less direct. Pasmer, of course, went 
and came at his club with perfect immu- 
nity. Men are quite as curious as wo- 
men, but they set business bounds to their 
curiosity, and do not dream of passing 
these. With women who have no busi- 
ness of their own, and cannot quell them- 
selves with the reflection that this thing 
or that is not their affair, there is no ques- 
tion so intimate that they will not put it 
to some other woman; perhaps it is not 
so intimate, or perhaps it will not seem 
so; at any rate, they chance it. Mrs. 
Pasmer was given eyery opportunity to 
explain the facts to the ladies whom she 
met, and if she was much afflicted by 
Alice’s behavior, she had a measure of 
consolation in using her skill to baffle the 
research of her acquaintance. After each 
encounter of the kind she had the plea- 
sure of reflecting that absolutely nothing 
more than she meant had become known. 
The case never became fully known 
through her; it was the girl herself who 
told it to Miss Cotton in one of those mo- 
ments of confidence which are necessary 
to burdened minds; and it is doubtful if 
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more than two or three people ever clear- 
ly understood it; most preferred one or 
other of several mistaken versions which 
society finally settled down to. 

The paroxysm of self-doubt, almost 
self-accusal, in which Alice came to Miss 
Cotton moved the latter to the deepest 
sympathy, and left her with misgivings 
which became an intolerable anguish to 
her conscience. The child was so afflict- 
ed at what she had done, not because 
she wished to be reconciled with her 
lover, but because she was afraid she had 
been unjust, been cruelly impatient and 
peremptory with him; she seemed to Miss 
Cotton so absolutely alone and friendless 
with her great trouble, she was so help- 
less, so hopeless, she was so anxious to do 
right, and so fearful she had done wrong, 
that Miss Cotton would not have been 
Miss Cotton if she had not taken her in 
her arms and assured her that in every- 
thing she had done she had been sublime- 
ly and nobly right, a lesson to all her 
sex in such matters forever. She told her 
that she had always admired her, but that 
now she idolized her; that she felt like 
going down on her knees and simply wor- 
shipping her. 

“Oh, dowt say that, Miss Cotton!” 
pleaded Alice, pulling away from her em- 
brace, but still clinging to her with her 
tremulous, cold little hands. ‘‘I can’t 
bear it! I’m wicked and hard—you don’t 
know how bad I am; and I’m afraid of 
being weak, of doing more harm yet. 
Oh, I wronged him cruelly in ever let- 
ting him get engaged to me! But now 
what you’ve said will support me. If you 
think I’ve done right-— It must seem 
strange to you that I should come to you 
with my trouble instead of my mother; 
but I've been to her, and—and we think 
alike on so few subjects,don’t you know—” 

“Yes, yes; I know, dear!” said Miss 
Cotton, in the tender folly of her heart, 
with the satisfaction which every woman 
feels in being more sufficient to another 
in trouble than her natural comforters. 

“And I wanted to know how you saw 
it; and now, if you feel as you say, I can 
never doubt myself again.” 

She tempested out of Miss Cotton’s 
house, all tearful under the veil she had 
pulled down, and as she shut the door of 
her coupé, Miss Cotton’s heart jumped 
into her throat with an impulse to run 
after her, to recall her, to recant, to modi- 
fy everything. 


From that moment Miss Cotton’s trou- 
ble began, and it became a torment that 
mounted and gave her no peace till she 
imparted it. She said to herself that she 
should suffer to the utmost in this matter, 
and if she spoke to any one, it must not 
be to some one who had agreed with her 
about Alice, but to some hard, skeptical 
nature, some one who would look at it 
from a totally different point of view, and 
would punish her for her error, if she had 
committed an error, in supporting and con- 
soling Alice. All the time she was think- 
ing of Mrs. Brinkley; Mrs. Brinkley had 
come into her mind at once; but it was 
only after repeated struggles that she 
could get the strength to go to her. 

Mrs. Brinkley, sacredly pledged to se- 
erecy, listened with a sufficiently dismay- 
ing air to the story which Miss Cotton told 
her in the extremity of her fear and doubt. 

“Well,” she said at the end, ‘‘have 
you written to Mr. Mavering ?” 

“Written to Mr. Mavering?” gasped 
Miss Cotton. 

‘“Yes—to tellhim she wants him back.” 

“Wants him back ?” Miss Cotton echo- 
ed again. 

‘“ That’s what she came to you for.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Brinkley !” moaned Miss Cot- 
ton,and she stared at her in mute reproach. 

Mrs. Brinkley laughed. ‘I don’t say 
she knew that she came for that; but 
there’s no doubt that she did; and she 
wentaway bitterly disappointed with your 
consolation and support. She didn’t want 
anything of the kind—you may comfort 
yourself with that reflection, Miss Cotton.” 

‘Mrs. Brinkley,” said Miss Cotton, 
with a severity which ought to have been 
extremely effective from so mild a per- 
son, ‘‘do you mean to accuse that poor 
child of dissimulation—of deceit—in such 
=== 

“No!” shouted Mrs. Brinkley ; ‘she 
didn’t know what she was doing any 
more than you did; and she went home 
perfectly heart-broken; and I hope she'll 
stay so, for the good of all parties con- 
cerned,” 

Miss Cotton was so bewildered by Mrs. 
Brinkley’s interpretation of Alice’s latent 
motives that she let the truculent hostili- 
ty of her aspiration pass unheeded. She 
looked helplessly about, and seemed faint, 
so that Mrs. Brinkley, without appearing 
to notice her state, interposed the ques- 
tion of a little sherry. When it had been 
brought, and Miss Cotton had sipped the 
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glass that trembled in one hand while her 
emotion shattered a biscuit with the other, 
Mrs. Brinkley went on: ‘*‘I’m glad the 
engagement is broken, and I hope it will 
never be mended. If what you tell me of 
her reason for breaking it is true—” 

‘*Oh, I feel so guilty for telling you! 
I'd no right to! Please never speak of 
it!” pleaded Miss Cotton. 

‘‘__Then I feel more than ever that it 
was all a mistake, and that to help it on 
again would be a—crime.” 

Miss Cotton gave a small jump at the 
word, as if she had already committed the 
crime: she had longed to do it. 

‘“Yes; I mean to say that they are bet- 
ter parted than plighted. If matches are 
made in heaven, I believe some of them 
are unmade there too. Theyre not adapt- 
ed to each other; there’s too great a dis- 
parity.” 

‘“You mean,” began Miss Cotton, from 
her prepossession of Alice’s superiority, 
“that she’s—” 

“ Altogether his inferior, intellectually 
and morally.” 

‘Oh, I can’t admit that!” cried Miss 
Cotton, glad to have Mrs. Brinkley go too 
far, and plucking up courage from her 
excess. 

‘‘Tntellectually and morally,” repeated 
Mrs. Brinkley, with the mounting con- 
viction which ladies seem to get from 
mere persistence. ‘“‘I saw that girl at 
Campobello; I watched her.” 

‘“‘T never felt that you did her justice!” 
cried Miss Cotton, with the valor of a hen- 
sparrow. ‘‘There was an antipathy.” 

“There certainly wasn’t a sympathy, 
I’m happy to say,” retorted Mrs. Brinkley. 
“‘T know her, and I know her family, root 
andbranch. The Pasmers are the dullest 
and most selfish people in the world.” 

“Oh, I don’t think that’s her charac- 
ter,” said Miss Cotton, ruffling her fea- 
thers defensively. 

‘‘Neither do I. She has no fixed char- 
acter. No girl has. Nobody has. We 
all have twenty different characters— 
more characters than gowns—and we put 
them on and take them off just as often 
for different occasions. I know you think 
each person is permanently this or that; 
but my experience is that half the time 
they're the other thing.” 

“Then why,” said Miss Cotton, winking 
hard, as some weak people do when they 
think they are making a point, “do you 
say that Alice is dul] and selfish ?” 
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‘“*T don’t—not always, or not simply so. 
That's the character of the Pasmer blood, 
but it’s crossed with twenty different cur- 
rents in her, and from somebody that the 
Pasmer dulness and selfishness must have 
driven mad she’s got a crazy streak of 
piety; and that’s got mixed up in her 
again with a nonsensical ideal of duty; 
and everything she does she not only 
thinks is right, but she thinks it’s religious, 
and she thinks it’s unselfish.” 

“Tf you’d seen her, if you’d heard her, 
this morning,” said Miss Cotton, ‘‘you 
wouldn’t say that, Mrs. Brinkley.” 

Mrs. Brinkley refused this with an im- 
patient gesture. ‘‘Itisn’t what she is now, 
or seems to be, or thinks she is. It’s what 
she’s going to finally harden into—what’s 
going to be her prevailing character. Now 
Dan Mavering has just the faults that will 
make such a girl think her own defects 
are virtues, because theyre so different. 
T tell you Alice Pasmer has neither the 
head nor the heart to appreciate the good- 
ness, the loveliness, of a fellow like Dan 
Mavering.” 

‘““T think she feels his sweetness fully,” 
urged Miss Cotton. ‘‘But she couldn’t 
endure his uncertainty. With her the 
truth is first of all things.” 

“Then she’s a little goose. If she had 
the sense to know it, she would know that 
he might delay and temporize and beat 
about the bush, but he would be true when 
it was necessary. I hayen’t the least doubt 
in the world but that poor fellow was go- 
ing on in perfect security, because he felt 
that it would be so easy for him to give 
up, and supposed it would be just as easy 
for her. I don’t suppose he had a mis- 
giving, and it must have come upon him 
like a thunder-clap.” 

“Don’t you think,” timidly suggested 
Miss Cotton, ‘‘that truth is the first essen- 
tial in marriage ?” 

“Of course it is. And if this girl was 
worthy of Dan Mavering, if she were ca- 
pable of loving him or anybody else un- 
selfishly, she would have felt his truth 
even if she couldn’t have seen it. I be- 
lieve this minute that that manceuvring, 
humbugging mother of hers is a better 
woman, a kinder woman, than she is.” 

“ Alice says her mother took his paxt;” 
said Miss Cotton, with a sigh. ‘‘She took 
your view of it.” 

“She's a sensible woman. But I hope 
she won’t be able to get him into her toils 
again,” continued Mrs. Brinkley, recur- 
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ring to the conventional estimate of Mrs. 
Pasmer. 

““T can’t help feeling—believing—that 
they'll come together somehow still,” 
murmured Miss Cotton. Itseemed to her 
that she had all along wished this; and 
she tried to remember if what she had 
said to comfort Alice might be construed 
as adverse to a reconciliation. 

“T hope they won't, then,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley, ‘‘ for they couldn’t help being 
unhappy together, with their tempera- 
ments. There’s one thing, Miss Cotton, 
that’s more essential in marriage than 
Miss Pasmer’s instantaneous honesty, and 
that’s patience.” 

‘Patience with 
Miss Cotton. 

“Yes, even with wrong; but I meant 
patience with each other. Marriage is a 
perpetual pardon, concession, surrender; 
it’s an everlasting giving up; that’s the 
divine thing aboutit; and that’s just what 
Miss Pasmer could never conceive of, be- 
cause she is self-righteous and conceited 
and unyielding. She would make him 
miserable.” 

Miss Cotton rose in a bewilderment 
which did not permit her to go at once. 
There was something in her mind which 
she wished to urge, but she could not 
make it out, though she lingered in vague 
generalities. When she gota block away 
from the house it suddenly came to her. 
Love! If they loved each other, would not 
all be well with them? She would have 
liked to run back and put that question to 
Mrs. Brinkley; but just then she met 
Brinkley lumbering heavily homeward; 
she heard his hard breathing from the 
exertion of bowing to her as he passed. 

His wife met him in the hall, and went 
up to kiss him. He smelt abominably of 
tobacco smoke, 

‘‘Ffullo!” said her husband. 
are you after?” 

“ Nothing,” said his wife, enjoying his 
joke. ‘Come in here; I want to tell you 
how I have just sat upon Miss Cotton.” 


wrong?” demanded 


“What 
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The relations between Dan and his fa- 
ther had always been kindly and trustful; 
they now became, in a degree that touch- 
ed and flattered the young fellow, confi- 
dential. With the rest of the family 
there soon ceased to be any reference to 
his engagement; his sisters were glad, 
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each in her way, to have him back again, 
and whatever they may have said between 
themselves, they said nothing to him about 
Alice. His mother appeared to have fin- 
ished with the matter the first night; she 
had her theory, and she did it justice; 
and when Mrs. Mavering had once done 
a thing justice, she did not bring it up 
again unless somebody disputed it. But 
nobody had defended Mrs. Pasmer after 
Dan’s feeble protest in her behalf; Mrs. 
Mavering’s theory was accepted with obe- 
dience if not conviction; the whole affair 
dropped, except between Dan and his fa- 
ther. 

Dan was certainly not so gay as he used 
to be; he was glad to find that he was not 
so gay. There had been a sort of mercy 
in the suddenness of the shock; it be- 
numbed him, and the real stress and pain 
came during the long weeks that follow- 
ed, when nothing occurred to vary the 
situation in any manner; he did not hear 
a word about Alice from Boston, nor any 
rumor of her people. 

At first he had intended to go back 
with Boardman and face it out; but there 
seemed no use in this, and when it came 
to the point he found it impossible. 
Boardman went back alone, and he put 
Dan’s things together in his rooms at Bos- 
ton and sent them to him, so that Dan re- 
mained at home. 

He set about helping his father at the 
business with unaffected docility. He 
tried not to pose, and he did his best to 
bear his loss and humiliation with manly 
fortitude. But his whole life had not set 
so strongly in one direction that it could 
be sharply turned aside now and not in 
moments of forgetfulness press against 
the barriers almost to bursting. Nowand 
then, when he came to himself from the 
wonted tendency, and remembered that 
Alice and he, who had been all in all to 
each other, were now nothing, the pain 
was so sharp, so astonishing, that he could 
not keep down a groan, which he then 
tried to turn off with a cough, or a snateh 
of song, or a whistle, looking wildly round 
to see if any one had noticed. 

Once this happened when his father 
and he were walking silently home from 
the works, and his father said, without 
touching him or showing his sympathy 
except in his tone of humorously frank 
recognition, ‘‘Does it still hurt a little 
occasionally, Dan ?” 

“Yes, sir, it hurts,” said the son; and 
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he turned his face aside, and whistled 
through his teeth. 

“Well, it’s a trial, I suppose,” said his 
father, with his gentle, soft half -lisp. 
‘But there are greater trials.”’ 

‘How, greater?” asked Dan, with sad 
incredulity. ‘‘T’ve lost all that made life 
worth living; and it’s all my own fault, 
too.” 

“Yes,” said his father; ‘‘I think she 
was a good girl.” 

‘“Good!” cried Dan; the word seemed 
to choke him. 

“Still, I doubt if it’s all your fault.” 
Dan looked round at him. He added, 
‘And I think it’s perhaps for the best as 
it is.” 

Dan halted, and then said, ‘‘ Oh, I sup- 
pose so,” with dreary resignation, as they 
walked on. 

“Let us go round by the paddock,” 
said his father, ‘‘and see if Pat’s put the 
horses up yet. You can hardly remem- 
ber your mother, before she became an in- 
valid, I suppose,” he added, as Dan me- 
chanically turned aside with him from 
the path that led to the house into that 
leading to the barn. 

“No; I was such a little fellow,” said 
Dan. 

‘“Women give up a great deal when 
they marry,” said the elder. ‘“‘It’s not 
strange that they exaggerate the sacrifice, 
and expect more in return than it’s in the 
nature of men to give them. I should 
have been sorry to have you marry a wo- 
man of an exacting disposition.” 

‘‘T’m afraid she was exacting,” said 
Dan. ‘‘But she never asked more than 
was right.” 

‘* And it’s difficult to do all that’s right,” 
suggested the elder. 

“Tm sure you always have, father,” 
said the son. 

The father did not respond. ‘I wish 
you could remember your mother when 
she was well,” he said. Presently he 
added, ‘‘I think it isn’t best for a wo- 
man to be too much in love with her hus- 
band.” 

Dan took this to himself, and he laugh- 
ed harshly. ‘‘She’s been able to dissem- 
-ble her love at last.” 

His father went on, ‘‘ Women keep 
the romantic feeling longer than men; it 
dies out of us very soon—perhaps too soon.” 

“You think I couldn’t have come to 
time?” asked Dan. ‘‘ Well, as it’s turn- 
ed out, I won’t have to.” 
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“No man can be all a woman wishes 
him to be,” said his father. ‘‘It’s better 
for the disappointment to come before it’s 
too late.” 

““T was to blame,” said Dan, stoutly. 
‘She was all right.” 

‘You were to blame in the particular 
instance,” his father answered. ‘‘ But in 
general the fault was in her—or her tem- 
perament. As long as the romance lasted 
she might have deluded herself, and be- 
lieved you were all she imagined you; 
but romance can’t last, even with women. 
I don’t like your faults, and I don’t want 
you to excuse them to yourself. I don’t 
like your chancing things, and leaving 
them to come out all right of themselves; 
but I’ve always tried to make you chil- 
dren see all your qualities in their true 
proportion and relation.” 

‘Yes; I know that, sir,” said Dan. 

‘‘Perhaps,” continued his father, as 
they swung easily along, shoulder to 
shoulder, ‘‘I may have gone too far in 
that direction because I was afraid that 
you might take your mother too serious- 
ly in the other—that you might not un- 
derstand that she judged you from her 
nerves and not her convictions. It’s 
part of her malady, of her suffering, that 
her inherited Puritanism clouds her judg- 
ment, and makes her see all faults as of 
one size and equally damning. I wish 
you to know that she was not always so, 
but was once able to distinguish differ- 
ences in error, and to realize that evil is 
of ill-will.” 

“Yes; I know that,” said Dan. 
is now—when she feels well.” 

‘“Harm comes from many things, but 
evil is of the heart. I wouldn’t have you 
condemn yourself too severely for harm 
that you didn’t intend—that’s remorse— 
that’s insanity; and I wouldn’t have yow 
fall under the condemnation of another's 
invalid judgment.” 

“Thank you, father,” said Dan. 

They had come up to the paddock be- 
hind the barn, and they laid their arms 
on the fence while they looked over at 
the horses which were still there. The 
beasts, in their rough winter coats, some 
bedaubed with frozen clots of the mud 
in which they had been rolling earlier in 
the afternoon, stood motionless in the 
thin, keen breeze that crept over the hill- 
side from the March sunset, and blew 
their manes and tails out toward Dan and 
his father. Dan’s pony sent him a gleam 
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of recognition from under his frowzy 
bangs, but did not stir. 

“Bunch looks like a caterpillar,” he 
said, recalling the time when his father 
had given him the pony; he was a boy 
then, and the pony was as much to him, 
it went through his mind, as Alice had 
ever been. Was it all a jest, an irony? he 
asked himself. 

‘‘Fe’s getting pretty old,” said his fa- 
ther. ‘‘Let’s see: you were only twelve.” 

“Ten,” said Dan. ‘We've had him 
thirteen years.” 

Some of the horses pricked up their 
ears at the sound of their voices. One of 
them bit another’s neck; the victim threw 
up his heels and squealed. 

Pat called from the stable, ‘‘ Heigh, 
you divils!” 

‘“*T think he’d better take them in,” said 
Dan’s father; and he continued, as if it 
were all the same subject, ‘‘I hope you'll 
haye seen something more of the world 
before you fall in love the next time.” 

‘“Thank you; there won’t be any next 
time. But do you consider the world 
such a school of morals, then? I sup- 
posed it was a very bad place.” 

‘“We seem to have been all born into 
it,” said the father. He lifted his arms 
from the fence, and Dan mechanically 
followed him into the stable. A warm, 
homely smell of hay and of horses filled 
the place; a lantern glimmered, a faint 
blot, in the loft where Pat was  pitch- 
ing some hay forward to the edge of the 
boards; the naphtha gas weakly flared 
from the jets beside the harness-room, 
whence a smell of leather issued and min- 
gled with the other smell. The simple, 
earthy wholesomeness of the place ap- 
pealed to Dan and comforted him. The 
hay began to tumble from the loft with a 
pleasant rustling sound. 

His father called up to Pat, ‘I think 
you'd better take the horses in now.” 

“Yes, sir: I’ve got the box-stalls ready 
for ’em.” 

Dan remembered how he and Eunice 
used to get into the box-stall with his 
pony, and play at circus with it; he stood 
up on the pony, and his sister was the 
ring-master. The picture of his careless 
childhood reflected a deeper pathos upon 
his troubled present, and he sighed again. 

His father said, as they moved on 
through the barn: ‘‘Some of the best peo- 
ple I've ever known were what were 
called worldly people. They are apt to 
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be sincere, and they have none of the 
spiritual pride, the conceit of selfright- 
eousness, Which often comes to people 
who are shut up by conscience or circum- 
stance to the study of their own motives 
and actions.” 

‘““T don’t think she was one of that 
kind,” said Dan. 

‘Oh, I don’t know that she was. But 
the chances of happiness, of goodness, 
would be greater with a less self-centred 
person—for you.” 

‘Ah, yes! For me!” said Dan, bitter- 
ly. ‘‘Because I hadn’t it in me to be 
frank with her. With a man like me, a 
woman had better be a little secampish too! 
Father, I could get over the loss; she might 
have died,and I could have got over that; 
but I can’t get over being to blame.” 

“T don’t think T’d indulge in any re- 
morse,” said his father. ‘‘There’s no- 
thing so useless, so depraving, as that. If 
you see your wrong, it’s for your warn- 
ing, not for your destruction.” 

Dan was not really feeling very re- 
morseful; he had never felt that he was 
much to blame; but he had an intellect- 
ual perception of the case, and he thought 
that he ought to feel remorseful; it was this 
persuasion that he took for an emotion. 
He continued to look very disconsolate. 

‘“Come,” said his father, touching his 
arm, ‘‘I don’t want you to brood upon 
these things. It can do no manner of 
good. I want you to go to New York 
next week and look after that Lafflin pro- 
cess. If it’s what he thinks—if he can 
really cast his brass patterns without air- 
holes—it will revolutionize our business. 
I want to get hold of him.” 

The Portuguese cook was standing in 
the basement door which they passed at 
the back of the house. He saluted father 
and son with a glittering smile. 

‘* Hello, Joe!” said Dan. 

‘Ah, Joe!” said the father; he touched 
his hat to the cook, who snatched his cap 
off. 

“What a brick you are, father !” 
thought Dan. His heart leaped at the 
notion of getting away from Ponkwasset; 
he perceived how it had been irking him 
to stay. “‘If you think I could manage 
it with Lafflin—” 

‘Oh, I think you could. He’s another 
slippery chap.” 

Dan laughed for pleasure and pain at 
his father’s joke. 

[To BE coxTINUED.] 


A DEAD PORTUGUESE OITY IN INDIA, 
BY THE REV. JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 


HE English, to gain India, have had 

to conquer the Portuguese, the French, 
and the native princes. This long gaunt- 
let she had to run for two centuries and 
a half, and there is no chapter in English 
history which presents a stronger proof 
of the tact, persistence, and consummate 
bravery of the Anglo-Saxon character 
than this romantic Indian episode. It 
proves the masterful quality of the Eng- 
lishman’s mind, that his skill in planning 
is commensurate with his power to bring 
to pass, and that in both he has been as 
fully at home on the banks of the Indus 
and Ganges as on the Thames, the Tweed, 
and the St. Lawrence. 

The story of the Portuguese in India is 
amarvellous bit of wild religious romance. 
It is now an old affair, its very memories 
being almost blotted out by the large later 
drama of the Saxon conquests and the 
later firm and wise rule. The Portuguese 
went first to India for wealth. The idea 
of general conquest was never fully in 
their mind. But no sooner had they 
gained a footing along the western coast, 
at Goa, Chaul, and Bassein, than the mis- 
sionary idea even superseded the passion 
for gold. Francis Xavier determined to 
win for the Jesuits in this land what they 
had lost by the Reformation in the heart 
of Europe. The scope of his plans was 
broad, while his desperate energy hesi- 
tated no more in the presence of the pagan 
millions of India than if they had been a 
few scores of Mexican Aztecs. 

What was India in those days? An 
unknown land. Its vast jungles had not 
yet been disturbed by the gun and dog of 
the European hunter. There was native 
splendor beyond all conception of the Oc- 
cidental world. The tribes could destroy 
each other and the great nations of Eu- 
rope know nothing about it. The Mo- 
hammedan, after many centuries of des- 
perate effort, had at last crossed the In- 
dus, and swept down its valley and that 
of the Ganges, and filed over the table- 


land to the south of them, and reached 


the narrowing of the peninsula, and layed 
himself in the equatorial surf at Cape Com- 
orin. He built up the great Mogul Em- 
pire, with its varying capitals of Lahore, 
Delhi,and Agra, which was now beginning 
to show signs of decay. The Portuguese 


sailor came in this stage of decadence. 
His thought was for gold, and to take it 
back to Portugal and live behind his gild- 
ed jalousie in splendid idleness in his far- 
off Lisbon home. With him came the 
Jesuit missionary. Brazil is a strong 
American proof of how the two men com- 
bined for a complete conquest. Nay, 
there was sometimes added a third—the 
soldier and the knight. Put these three 
together, and you have the Brazilian con- 
quest. The same applies to the Spaniard 
in Mexico. The sailor, the soldier, and the 
priest, by a strong triple alliance, broke 
up the old life of the Aztee and the Inea, 
and built up the Spanish politico-ecclesi- 
astical system which has only come to 
dissolution in our day. In the Indian 
case there were only two Portuguese char- 
acters, the sailor and the priest. The 
courtly knight staid away, save as gov- 
ernor and aids to administer law in the 
name of the king. The romance was not 
wild enough to attract him. 

Goa was the great centre of this new 
Portuguese life in India. It lies about 
midway between the harbor of Bombay 
and Cape Comorin, and in the old days 
was a natural outlet for the productions 
of that vast and rich country which con- 
stitutes the Mysore. During the present 
century the railroad system of India has 
left Goa quite in the rear. It is a city of 
vast ruins. It is only a memory. Just 
now, however, there are indications that 
the fine harbor will be utilized as a point 
of departure for a new railway for a new 
piercing of the Mysore. But if Goa rises 
as a commercial city once more, it will be 
at the expense of the great Portuguese 
memorials. The ruined cathedrals and 
monasteries must soon disappear. No one 
can now conceive its former importance 
as a great Jesuit capital. It was a Euro- 
pean fashion for long years to make rich 
gifts, from every part of the Roman Cath- 
olic world, to the institutions of Goa. 
Prince and peasant in Hurope were in- 
duced to send thither their offerings, in 
the belief that nowhere was there a more 
promising field for the conversion of mill- 
ions. One after another there arose in 
this vicinity buildings which would have 
adorned the broadest streets in Lisbon. 
Schools arose like mushrooms. Native 
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children were gathered in from the out- 
lying country, crucifixes hung about their 
necks, and they were taught the whole 
ceremonial of the mother Church. Stu- 
dents to a great number were in quick 
training for the priesthood. Xavier went 
up the coast to Bassein, then down to the 
Cape, and up the coast of the Bay of Ben- 
gal; and, not satisfied with his Indian 
achievements, went to China and Japan, 
and gathered in communicants by the 
same methods—a mere compromise with 
the heathen faiths—which he had adopted 
in western India. A single sermon and 
a dash of water made the Hindu a Chris- 
tian. 

The first collapse of Goa as a mission- 
ary centre came with the native conquest 
of the Portuguese. But there was still a 
hope, and a great one, that with the now 
rising French power in India there might 
be a Roman Catholic restoration, and a 
new field for Jesuit operations. Yet 
France, while Romanist, does not put 
her political machinery at the mercy of 
her priesthood. She lets her priests take 
care of the ecclesiastical life. Goa, in 
the case of final French occupation, 
might continue its work of propagand- 
ism, but the Church would have to look 
after the work and foot all the bills. But 
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the final collapse came when the battle 
of Plassy was fought, and Clive claimed 
all India for England. This sealed the 
fate of Goa. Its harbor now shelters only 
an occasional ship. The streets are grass- 
grown. The vast churches are piles of 
hopeless ruins. 

Bassein was to northern India what 
Goa was to the southern region. ts 
field was even more promising, for the 
territory which it commanded was broad- 
er, and embraced the two greatest valleys 
of all Asia. Xavier had his keen eye upon 
it, and three times visited it, and kept up 
a correspondence with the ecclesiastical 
leaders of the place. He came in the 
wake of the founder of Bassein as a cen- 
tre of Portuguese authority in India, 
Nuno da Cunha, who ruled here from 
1529 to 1538, and whose praises were sung 
by Camoens: 


“Then the fierce Sampaio shall be succeeded by 
Cunha, who the helm long time shall wisely 
guide; 


‘ The lofty towers of Chalé [Chaul] he shall raise 


on high, : 
While famous Dio shall tremble when by him 
tried. 

Strong Bagaim [Bassein] shall not his artillery 
deny, , 
But not without bloodshed; Melique with hum- 

bled pride 
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Shall see her superb palisades down-torn, 
And not less because the work of the sword shall 
mourn.”’* 


While Bassein was a commercial and 
political centre, and was held by Portu- 
guese troops, and strongly fortified, it was 
still stronger as a base of ecclesiastical 
propagandism. The religious idea domi- 
nated over all. The absorption of all the 
hoarded wealth by the Church, and the 
city in which the Jesuits really subsidized 
the military force of the Portuguese in In- 
dia to strengthen their position, form a 
most entertaining chapter in the Indo- 
European life of two centuries ago. Bas- 
sein is an island, hugging the shore close- 
ly, about thirty miles north of Bombay. 
The Portuguese fortified it by running a 
great wall around it, with towers and pro- 
jections and all the appliances for long 
defence. It was honey-combed with se- 
cret chambers for stores in case of siege. 
From its parapets one could see at a great 
distance vessels approaching the coast, 
while from its peculiar relation to the 
land an enemy from the interior could be 
resisted with every hope of success. This 
island, with its bold headland, pushed its 
nose boldly out into the sea, tempted its 
owners to fortify it, build upon it, and pre- 
pare to hold it for all the ages to come. 

The relations of the Portuguese to the 
Mogul rulers of the north were anything 
but fixed. But these rulers conceived the 
idea of using the Portuguese as allies 
against other intruders. Now friendly 
and now hostile, these Moguls, who sat 
on jewelled thrones and made the whole 
Eastern world tremble at the mere men- 
tion of their names, found it to their ad- 
vantage, after long meditation, to have 
such daring sailors as the Portuguese in 
alliance with them. They could be car- 
riers of their goods and the fruits of their 
soil to the Western markets. They could 
check the newly coming English too, who 
were just now showing too decided a taste 
for Indian life, and showed a suspicious 
love of Hindu adventure. Hence, when 
the Portuguese would build up Bassein, 
and make it a strong fortress for war and 
an ecclesiastical centre in peace, the Mo- 
guls had little to fear. They let them go 
on without disturbance. In due time, 
however, the upstart Mahrattas, who had 
risen on the ruins of the vast Mogul Em- 
pire, saw no use for the Portuguese in 
India at all. They resolved on their de- 

* Lusiad, canto x., lxi. (Mitchell’s version). 
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parture, and hence conquered Bassein, in 
the year 1750, as the key to their whole 
position. The Portuguese had dominated 
there two hundred and nineteen years, but 
had now fired their last gun. The strife of 
the Mahrattas with the English was long 
and bitter. They were at last conquered, 
however, and after holding Bassein six- 
ty-eight years, surrendered it to the Eng- 
lish in 1818, when it was incorporated with 
the Bombay Presidency. 

I had planned for a visit to Bassein 
when in Bombay, just after coming from 
Europe, but failed to find the needed 
day. However, on the completion of my 
Indian tour, when returning from the 
Punjab, I found my opportunity. But 
the discomfort was extreme. I reached 
the railway station from Jaipore about 
three o’clock in the morning. There was 
not a place where I could find even fair 
accommodation for the rest of the night. 
In most of the Indian stations one can se- 
cure a room, where he may spread his 
bedding, which he must take with him on 
all his journeying, on a plain bed frame, 
and so pass the night, and get his meals 
in the restaurant department. But this 
time there was no room for a most weary 
traveller. I was referred to a bungalow 
a few hundred yards from the station. 
On going there, and being shown the 
room, it had a most woe-begone appear- 
ance, and seemed far from inviting to even 
the most sleepy occupant. There were too 
many crevices, and I feared insects large 
and small. I returned to the station, and 
half sat and half reclined until the broad 
daylight. After a frugal breakfast, I en- 
gaged a bullock cart for the four miles 
and a half to the town or fort of old Bas- 
sein. There are no springs to the typical 
bullock cart, and your best position is to: 
sit flat on the bottom of the contrivance. 
If you have a tuft of hay for a cushion, 
that is clear gain. My two little bullocks. 
started off in frisky style, and in an hour 
I was within the narrow and winding 
streets of the town which has grown up 
outside the old one, and yet must have 
had its beginnings even during the exist- 
ence of the original Bassein. The scenery 
from the station to Bassein proper is 
charming, and I thoroughly enjoyed it, 
notwithstanding the many and almost dis- 
locating motions of the cart. Fields of 
rice and various other grain stretch out. 
on either hand. Here and there was a 
pond, which was all radiant with the sa- 
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ered lotus in full flower and fragrance. 
One of the most conspicuous objects on 
getting fairly into the village was a ruin- 
ed church. Its walls and roof were en- 
tire, but it was in wretched condition. 
Its windows were a curiosity, the first I 


nearly three centuries ago, was a very par- 
adise of Portuguese enterprise and luxu- 
ry on the one hand, and of Jesuit worldly 
wisdom on the other. Any way that I 
might turn brought me face to face with 
some vast ruined cathedral. Now it was 
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had seen in India where the panes were 
of the pearl-oyster shell, cut thin, and 
about an inch and a half square. This 
was the Portuguese window. The labor 
of making great windows of such small 
pieces of shell neatly cut and smoothed 
must have been immense, even for one 
building. At least one-half the light was 
obstructed by the shell strata, and when 
one adds to this the wooden framing for 
the shells, there must have been a consid- 
erable addition to the semi-opaqueness. 
But then this is India, and it is always a 
study to keep out the glare of the sun. 

I soon left the town behind, and came 
upon a rising ground by a winding road, 
through a thick grove of mango and pee- 
pul trees. Off to the left stood the grim 
ruins of the old fort. I had now crossed 
the bridge,and so had passed upon the 
island of Bassein, which is about four 
miles long and two miles broad. This, 


only the bare walls without ceiling or 
roof, and then I found myself walking 
over the marble slabs, with nearly effaced 
inscriptions, which covered the dust of 
Portuguese ecclesiastics and fidalgos. The 
dead underlay the entire nave and choir 
of the church. Some of the towers lean- 
ed at threatening angles, and yet in sever- 
al cases it seemed safe enough to climb to 
the top of the wall and overlook this weird 
scene of ruin. There were arches which 
rose in graceful curves from one side of 
the portal to the other. Yet at the key- 
stone there was a depression in many in- 
stances which made it the part of wisdom 
not to linger directly in the neighborhood 
of any of them. Occasionally the central 
part of the wall had fallen outright, and 
left the jagged ends of the ruin on either 
hand. . 

Great pains had been taken to orna- 
ment the choir. Here was an elaborate 
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sculpture, only fragments of which could 
be seen in scattered pediments and capi- 
tals, and bits of the carved shafts them- 
selves. Where the walls had been less 
disturbed by the ravages of war and the 
elements there still remained tablets in 
memory of ecclesiastic or civic officers 
whose lamp of life had gone out here, far 
away from the dear Portugal which they 
left behind, but hoped in every case to see 
again and die beneath the Western sun. 

The Cathedral of St. Joseph is one of 
the most nearly complete of all the ruins. 
The great square tower which forms the 
portal still stands, and has to this day its 
gallery at the top, and even the ornament- 
al work about its balustrade. Over the 
’ entrance one reads, in Portuguese, the still 
perfect inscription in stone: 

‘In the year 1601, being Archbishop 
Primate, the most Illustrious Sr.Dom Frei 
Aleixo de Menezes, and Vicar the Rey. 
Pedro Galvao Pereira, this Matriz was 
rebuilt.” 

This tower is a most inviting point for 
a curious ascent. But Da Cunha in his 
history tells us that he tried it, but on 
finding two steps crumbling beneath his 
feet he was compelled to beat a hasty re- 
treat. No ruin in Bassein gives one a fair- 
er idea of the splendor of these edifices 
when the Portuguese held undisputed 
sway here, and Goa and Bassein wrought 
hand in hand for bringing the millions of 
India beneath the Jesuits’ crosier. Here 
were belfries which had sent out their 
sweet chimes over land and water in the 
days long gone by. Then there were 
lancet - windows, side chapels, richly 
carved archways, and majestic pillars the 
entire length of the nave, all of such lav- 
ish wealth of sculpture and ornament as 
would have delighted Lisbon itself. The 
rebuilder of this cathedral died in Goa, 
but because of his relation to Bassein his 
remains were transferred here. 

The church of St. Antonio was in its 
time one of the most imposing of the en- 
tire group on the island of Bassein. It 
seems to have been built by Fra Antonio 
do Porto, who figured largely in the Jes- 
uit operations for the conquest of India. 
He destroyed two hundred Hindu pago- 
das, built eleven churches, and converted 
—that is, in his way—ten thousand one 
hundred and fifty natives to Christianity. 

The Franciscan church, or monastery 
—for it seems to have combined the two 
qualities—was, however, the grandest of 
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all these ecclesiastical structures. It di- 
vided with that of St. Francis in Goa the 
honor of having chief authority in India. 
Several other churches were affiliated 
with it. The lateral chapels in the ruin 
are still to be recognized, and contain 
many tombstones. 

I was bewildered with this wonderful 
scene. Irom one view I went to another, 
expecting to find that in some cases at 
least these relics of the Portuguese past 
would repeat themselves. But in no in- 
stance was this the fact. Hach had its 
well-defined individuality. Where a 
church had a supporting monastery, the 
space covered by the latter, as with the 
Franciscan and Jesuit’s monasteries, was 
at once imposing and immense. The old 
paths where the monks walked were quite 
obstructed by the tangled creepers. The 
walls had lost their perpendicular, and 
now and then had tumbled to the ground, 
but it was easy to see the entire outline. 
The sacred edifices were in all stages of 
decay. Some were such complete ruins 
that not even a memorial tablet was long- 
er in place, but had tumbled into the mass 
of stones and been broken into small 
pieces. Even the palaces of the General 
of the North and the Captain of Bassein 
are utter wrecks, only the broken walls 
and bastions and tumbling portals re- 
maining to tell of the former splendor of 
the place, and its importance in the eye 
of Portugal and the daring and never- 
resting Xavier. 

In one section my guide became uncer- 
tain of his way, and we proceeded with 
caution. We were in a thick jungle, 
and could see only a short distance ahead 
of us. The path was overgrown, and I 
was intent on getting out of the tangled 
brushwood. All at once we emerged into 
the clear sunshine and an open space. 
Here there broke on my vision still anoth- 
er splendid view of a cathedral, with all 
its vast proportions, and yet far gone in 
wall and campanile. I was not looking 
for it, but only for an egress from the 
place, for already I had been surfeited 
with these wrecks of the Portuguese past, 
when all India was the dream of Xavier, 
and its wealth was the hope of Portugal's 
richest traders. But this too I was not 
willing to leave until I had gone along 
the old nave, looked at its displaced tab- 
lets,:and clambered over the roots and 
knolls which surrounded its vast walls. 

One feature of this strange place sur- 
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prised me more than any work of the Por- 
tuguese priest, governor, or factor. I 
mean the prodigies of vegetation. The 
custard-apple, the mango, and the peepul 
tree grow here with a wild luxuriance 
which positively defies description. The 
English throughout India take pains to 
keep in order the palaces of the Mogul 
dynasty and other remnants of the past 
rulers. But here in Bassein there seems 
to be next to no effort to keep these ruins 
from going into shapeless masses of de- 
cay. Some of the better preserved appear 
to have had an occasional sweeping, but 
not of recent date. The rank vegetation 
has taken possession of them all. Just 
within the walls where Portuguese fidal- 
gos sat with their wives and children 
and listened to St. Francis, amid all the 
wealth and pageantry for which the Por- 
tuguese rule in Bassein was famed, there 
now grow tall trees with immense trunks, 
their topmost boughs higher even than 
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the walls, and hanging down the exterior 
of the walls, and meeting the branches of 
the trees of less sacred growth. Trees 
have taken root on the walls themselves, 
and sent down their long roots into the 
crevices of the rocks and struck the earth, 
and then twisted the very walls out of 
place, and grasped whole masses of solid 
rock, and now hold them in their firm 
embrace. The creepers, not slender vines, 
but gigantic trees, have thrust their roots 
beneath the very walls of the churches, 
and shot out their arms into the lancet- 
windows, and gone up the sides of the 
campanile, and expanded into vast um- 
brellas, which hang over every side of the 
carved baleony, as though to hide it from 
the glare of the sun. No woodman’s axe 
is here. Nature, beneath this prodigal 
Indian sky, grows with a lavish and rapid 
splendor, and defies all the patience of the 
architect, and hides the finest toil of the 
sculptor’s chisel. These vines spare no- 
thing. Where the tree cannot penetrate 
the mass of rocks, its roots run down 
either side of bastion or wall until they 
reach the earth, and then penetrate it 
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with such force that the severest mon- 
ssoons of May and summer do not destroy 
their perpendicular. These trees do not 
seem to die, but to live on and grow 
larger, and send out their branches with 
such a wild prodigality that they enter 
any window and climb over any projec- 
tion. 

Then, in addition to the trees of creep- 
ing proclivities, one sees the cocoa-palm 
everywhere. It has no vines, but it still 
asserts its rights. It stands alone, and 
grows right beside a church portal, and 
fans the archway with its bold fronds. 
The dead Jeaves lie in all directions, but 
they have only given place to still larger 
ones, which are beautiful and vigorous in 
their new growth. The smaller shrubbery 
is made up of many a species. It would 
require a very close examination of the 
botany of India to identify them. But 
here in Bassein they make a jungle such 
as I did not see an approach to in Ceylon. 
The tendency everywhere, except with 
palms, is to vines. The strings from the 
trunks shoot off at all angles, catch upon 
Jarger shrubbery, grow into a tangled 
mass, and instead of being stifled and 
coming to a halt, strike out again, find 
new holding-places, and grow into even 
larger masses. The soil becomes a thick 
mould, and is infested with any number 
of reptiles, which here in Bassein find 
only an occasional traveller to disturb 
their composure. Beneath some of the 
churches there are secret passages, and in 
their best days it is most likely that all 
the larger ones had in this way an under- 
ground connection. 

One cannot help thinking, while wan- 
dering amid this scene of desolation, of 
the old Portuguese days. The Governor- 
General of India, who lived here, was sup- 
ported by an immense salary. He had 
his rich retainers and vast household, who 
lived in such splendor as none in Portu- 
gal besides the royal family had ever en- 
joyed. Then the bells sent out their chimes 
from the many campaniles, and the con- 
gregations gathered for worship, and all 
the elaborate ritual of Romanism was 
conducted with a splendor and leisure 
quite in keeping with the hopes for the 
occupation, some day, of all India. The 
ladies, each with several attendants, com- 
ing from the splendid homes which sur- 
rounded Bassein on the water-front, were 
attired in the richest silks and adorned 
with the rarest jewels which the India of 
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that day could supply. The music had 
lost none of its rich melody by coming 
the long distance from Portugal. It was 
cultivated on Indian soil as a special 
agency for winning the Hindu to the new 
faith from the West. Large place was 
given to the choir in the service here, and 
there was no haste to leave the sacred edi- 
fice until the last notes had died away in 
the broad space behind the high altar. 

It isa curious question in ethnography, 
what has been the fate of the Portuguese 
descendants in India? The conversion to 
Christianity was never fundamental, and 
there is a much wider difference between 
the present race of Portuguese and the 
English Christians than between the na- 
tive Hindus and the Portuguese. The 
Portuguese intermarried with natives, and 
in time almost all the Iberian character- 
istics of feature and form. disappeared. 
The matter of faith and language alone 
remained. In the steamer by which I 
went from Colombo to Tuticorin, on the 
main-land, just a trifle above Cape Como- 
rin, and the centre of the pearl fishery, the 
whole deck was filled by these Portuguese 
Christians of to-day. I could not have 
discovered that they were Christians at all 
but from the crucifix which hung from 
their dirty necks. They wore the native 
costume, which was scanty enough, and 
could not have cost, new, more than three 
or four rupees. They had all the thrift- 
lessness of the lower Hindu castes, and 
were ignorant in the extreme. Yet they 
were so-called Christians, and the direct 
offspring of the Portuguese missions plant- 
ed by Francis Xavier around the Indian 
coast, from Bassein in the northwest 
around to the Cape, and then nearly up 
to Madras, on the Bay of Bengal. 

The question forces itself upon one, as 
he walks away from the vast ruins of 
former Portuguese glory in Bassein, what 
if those people were to-day dominant over 
the two hundred and fifty millions of In- 
dia? A strange Providence has ordered 
otherwise. Had the masters, civic and 
ecclesiastic, in Bassein, conducted them- 
selves properly, and in carrying on trade 
and planting missions been fair types of 
the Christian colonist, there is no likeli- 
hood that they would have been disturb- 
ed, but their influence would have ex- 
tended throughout the great valleys of 
both the Ganges and the Indus. But nei- 
ther Hindu nor Mohammedan could see 
unselfishness in their measures. Theirs 
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were the greed for gold, pride for the 
Church, and a lust for hasty, violent, and 
numerous converts. So, when the Mah- 
rattas conquered Bassein, and paved the 
way unwittingly for the final triumph of 
the English, they were only helping India 
to her certain Protestant destiny. 

There are many of these Portuguese in 
Bombay, a race of themselves. All the 
waiters in the hotel where I lodged are of 
the same race. They are people who nev- 
er rise aboye a very low level. 

The Portuguese Roman Catholic here, 
and all over India, is a poor commentary 
on the character of the first converts un- 


der Xavier. They have churches here 
and there, but of such quality is their ser- 
vice that one finds it but little above the 
average Hindu worship. No wonder is 
it that the native Hindu, in endeavoring 
to measure the full worth of Christianity, 
thinks first of all of the Christians who 
have been longest in India, and hesitates 
long and seriously before accepting our 
Protestant Christianity. He looks at char- 
acter, the Portuguese type, and may well 
wonder what he and his offspring could 
gain by the poor exchange. But the Por- 
tuguese is in decline. Protestant Christi- 
anity is the conquering force to-day. 


A LOVE SONG. 


BY GEORGE WITHER. 


LOV’D a lasse, a faire one, 
As faire as e’er was seene; 
She was, indeed, a rare one, 
Another Sheba queen ; 
But, foole, as then I was, 
I thought she lov’d me too; 
But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Falero, lero, loo. 
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“ BUT, NOW, ALASSE! SH’AS LEFT ME.” 


Her haire, like gold, did glister ; 
Each eye was like a starre; 

She did surpasse her sister, 
Which past all others farre: 

She would me hony call; 
She’d, oh, she’d kisse me too! 

But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Fialero, lero, loo. 
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“THE BOATMEN THERE STOOD READIE.” 


In summer-time, to Medley 
My love and I would goe— 
The boatmen there stood readie 
My love and I to rowe; 
For ereame there would we call, 
For cakes, and for prunes too ; 
But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Falero, lero, loo. 


A LOVE SONG. 


“SHE WAS MY ONELY SWEETING.” 


Many a merry meeting 
My love and I have had: 
She was my onely sweeting; 
She made my heart full glad: 
The teares stood in her eyes, 
Like to the morning-dew ; 
But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Falero, lero, loo. 
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And as abroad we walked, 
As lovers’ fashion is, 
Oft, as we sweetly talked, 
The sun would steale a kisse ; 
The winde upon her lips 
Likewise most sweetly blew; 
But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Fialero, lero, loo. 


Her cheekes were like the cherrie, 
Her skin as white as snow; 

When she was blyth and merrie, 
She angel-like did show; 

Her wast exceeding small, 
The fives did fit her shoo; 

But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Fialero, lero, loo. 


In summer-time or winter 

’ She had her heart’s desire; 

I stil did scorne to stint her 
From sugar, sacke, or fire: 

The world went round about ; 
No cares we ever knew; 

But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Falero, lero, loo. 


As we walked home together, 
At midnight, through the towne, 
To keepe away the weather, 
O’re her I’d cast my gowne; 
No colde my love should feele, 
Whate’er the heavens could doe; 
But, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Filero, lero, loo. 


Like doves we would be billing, 
And clip and kisse so fast, 
Yet she would be unwilling 
That I should kisse the last: 
They're Judas kisses now, 
Since that they prov’d untrue ; 
For, now, alasse! sh’as left me, 
Fialero, lero, loo. 


To maidens’ vowes and swearing 
Henceforth no credit give ; 
You may give them the hearing, 
But never them beleeve: 

They are as false as faire, 
Unconstant, fraile, untrue ; 

For mine, alasse! hath left me, 
Falero, lero, loo. 











““SHE HAD HER HEART'S DESIRE.” 













































































“LIKE DOVES WE WOULD BE BILLING.” 


A LOVE SONG. 


“THE BIRD TO OTHERS FLEW.” 


"Twas I that paid for all things, 
"Twas others dranke the wine; 
I cannot now recall things, 
Live but a foole to pine: 
*Twas I that beat the bush, 
The bird to others flew; 
For she, alasse! hath left me, 
Lfalero, lero, loo. 
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If ever that Dame Nature, 
For this false lover’s sake, 
Another pleasing creature 
Like unto her would make, 
Let her remember this, 
To make the other true; 
For this, alasse! hath left me, 
Falero, lero, loo. 


No riches, now, can raise me, 
No want make me despaire, 
No miserie amaze me, 
Nor yet for want I care: 

I have lost a world it selfe. 
My earthly heaven, adue! 
Since she, alasse! hath left me, 

Fialero, lero, loo. 





HERE AND THERE IN THE SOUTH. 


BY REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 
IV.—AMONG THE BAYOUX. 


UR old clergyman and his wife soon felt at home in 
New Orleans. They were both warmly welcomed by 
their new friends, but—with a difference. There was always 
a difference in the way in which the world accepted these 
two. Mrs. Ely was honest, keen, observant, and civil enough 
(usually) to keep her prejudices out of sight. Madame de 
Parras and her 
friends were ready 
to talk pleasantly 
to her, to discuss 
the Exposition, or 
the mud, or the last 
new fashion or 
book. But there 
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the intercourse stopped. She came no 
nearer to their real selves than if they had 
been built wp each in a cell like the an- 
cient anchorites, with only their eyes look- 
ing out at her through the wall. 

But the single-minded old man, with 
his gentle voice, and fiery zeal in your 
affairs, and gay little jokes, was every- 
body’s kinsman. Men intrusted their 
business ventures to him, young girls 
confided to him their innocent plans, and 
mothers, sitting by the fire at night, told 
him of the children who had played on 
the hearth (ah! such a little while ago!), 
but who were gone, never to come again. 
There are still men in the world who, like 
the ancient prophets, have a gift of heal- 
ing, and all hurt and wounded creatures, 
knowing it, come near them. 
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Every day Mr. Ely felt the difference 
between the Latin American race who 
surrounded him and the more logical, 
thinner-blooded people with whom he was 
more familiar, ‘* And every day,” he told 
Colonel Mocquard, ‘‘I am more convinced 
that I should have been born here.” 

The color and fire which these men 
and women put into life, their gayety, 
their melancholy, their inconsequence, all 
seemed natural to him. He should have 
entertained his friends by the score, or 
shouted for King Rex on Mardi-Gras. 

One day he and his wife lost their way 
in the French quarter, and Louis, who 
was a merchant of candles, undertook to 
set them right, and Jacques, the cobbler, 
left his bench on the banquette to dispute 


.as to the cars they should take, and his 
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OLD ROOKERY, NEW ORLEANS. 


wife, baby in arms, with a red kerchief on 
her head, came to help him, and Baptiste 
and his wife, and all the boys playing 
morra, followed, and the whole troop es- 
corted them to the corner, anxious, chat- 
tering, watching them out of sight, and 
waving them good luck. 

‘““What a noisy rabble!” said Mrs. Ely, 
with a groan of relief, as they escaped. 

But her husband looked back, laughing. 
It flashed on him that in some state of be- 
ing he had been Baptiste or the cobbler, 
and had chattered and sat singing in the 
sun, and had so thrown himself vehement- 
ly into trifles with tears and laughter, 

They paused a minute, waiting, until a 
funeral should pass, to cross the street. 


‘Entrez! entrez!” cried a shrill yoice 
behind them, and a woman, very lean and 
ragged, threw open the door of her cellar. 
Like herself, it needed water badly. But 
the bed had a canopy of Turkey red mus- 
lin looped up with bunches of old paper 
flowers, and on the wall hung gay prints 
of the Virgin and of St. Agnes, decorated 
with scraps of lace and tinsel rosettes. 
The woman herself, with all her lean poy- 
erty, had brilliant eyes and a pleasant 
smile, and weleomed them with a sort of 
airy grace. 

“They decorate their misery, and even 
their religion !” cried Mrs. Ely, with a vin- 
dictive horror, as she hurried away. 

But her husband said that he had 
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caught sight of the photograph of a baby 
framed in a rag of black crépe, and fast- 
ened to the breast of the Virgin. ‘‘The 
poor woman gave her dead child to that 
other mother in heaven. I can’t find 
fault with her, Sarah, nor with her poor 
little symbol.” 

“Rank superstition!’ muttered Mrs. 
Ely. 

The old clergyman perceived soon after 
this that his little friend Betty and her 
grandmother had fallen into some trouble 
or perplexity. Even Mrs. Ely discover- 
ed it. 

“Money difficulties, no doubt,” she 
said. ‘‘ Trouble of that kind is common 
enoughin the South. But it loses the sting 
here it has with us, for these people do 
not feel it a disgrace to be poor. They 
are incomprehensible to me.” 

‘“T do not think any anxiety of that 
kind would distress our friends so deeply 
as they are now,” said Mr. Ely, gently. 
““Madame de Parras has a certain stoical 
philosophy underneath her French viva- 
city which would not let her suecumb to 
petty annoyances.” 

“So you call a bill that can’t be paid a 
petty annoyance!” retorted Mrs. Ely, se- 
verely. 

“Tt is no trouble of that kind with our 
friend,” said Major Pogue. ‘It is no se- 
cret; but itdates back a long way. Olave 
de Parras, Betty’s father, inherited all his 
father’s estates. He was an affectionate, 
weak, light-hearted fellow, just the man 
to be the prey of asharper who knew how 
to win his friendship. A Colonel Jean 
Vaudry, from Point Coupée, soon took 
him in hand, made a drunkard of him, 
and then a gambler, and when he had 
sucked him dry, threw him off. De Parras 
had spent every dollar he had, and died 
at thirty, when Betty was a baby in her 
cradle. Old Vaudry came back to New 
Orleans about a year ago, a mere wreck 
in mind and body. He has been lying 
ill in one of the hospitals for months.” 

“Serves him right!” exclaimed Mrs. Ely. 
“Oh, I tell you, Major, there is justice in 
this world, as well as in the next!” 

‘* He suffers terribly from some incura- 
ble disease,” said the Major. ‘‘Madame 
de Parras hears of him from the good Sis- 
ters every day, and fears he will die be- 
fore he has made his peace with God. 
She has offered to go to him, to be friends 
with him before he dies, but he will not 
see her.” 
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Mrs. Ely drew a long breath. “‘ Cer- 
tainly she is acting like a good Christian. 
I don’t believe I could do that.” 

Colonel Mocquard had entered while the 
Major was speaking. ‘‘ De Parras should 
have shot the scoundrel like a dog!” he 
said, hastily. ‘‘But, as he is alive, it is 
Madame de Parras’s part to forgive him, 
assuredly. So our Church teaches.” 

“Oh, any Christian Church would teach 
the same,” rejoined Mrs. Ely, quickly. 
**But—” 

‘Tf he was her friend, kindness to him 
would be easy enough,” said Mocquard, 
gravely; ‘‘but being her enemy, it is her 
duty, she being a woman.” 

A week later Madame de Parras sent 
for Mr. Ely. She was seated in her easy- 
chair, disabled by rheumatism. Betty, in 
her street dress, stood beside her. Both 
were laboring under strong excitement. 

‘“My little girl wishes your escort for 
her and her maid,” said the old lady, try- 
ing to smile. ‘* You are so kind to her, 
and you are aman of God. She is going 
to the hospital. There is there a poor 
miserable, who goes soon to die. He will 
better rest in his grave if he is forgiven 
by—by those whom he has wronged. Go, 
mychild. Tell him that Olave de Parras’s 
mother and child forgive him; tell him 
that we will have masses said for the re- 
pose of his soul.” 

When they left the room, Colonel Moc- 
quard followed them, walking, as Mr. Ely 
noticed, on the other side of Betty, as if he 
had the right to protect her. They passed 
in silence through the French quarter. It 
was a dark, gusty day; the quaint foreign- 
looking streets were in deep shadow, and 
the wind sobbed through them fitfully. 
Betty’s face, usually smiling and full 
of arch coquetry, was set and colorless, 
and her soft eyes were dull. She had 
hardly strength enough for her high pur- 
pose. The two men kept guard over her, 
alike awed and silent. 

Suddenly she stopped. ‘‘Ah, mon 
Diew! we are too late!” she cried, point- 
ing to a square of black-bordered paper 
hanging to a lamp-post. On it was the 
picture of a tomb and weeping-willows, 
and below, in the old French fashion of 
a hundred years ago, the passer-by was 
‘‘yrié dassister au convoi et a l’enterre- 
ment de feu Jean Vaudry, natif de France, 
décédé ce matin, A4gé de soixante-neuf 
ans. Le corps est exposé rue Ste. Anne, 
xl Asile. Dela part de sa famille.” 
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They stood a moment uncertain; then 
turned and quietly retraced their steps. 
Betty drew her veil over her face, crying 
silently. 

‘*You are too late, my child,” whisper- 
ed Mr. Ely. ‘‘ But God knows.” 
When they came to the Ca- 

thédrale de St. Louis, she went 

quietly into the little passage 

at the left, and entering the old 

church, fell on her knees. The 

negress who accompanied her 

retreated into a corner and took ae 
out her beads. The old Protes- 
tant minister remained in the 
background, his head reverent- 
ly bared. He had always been 
used once a year to preach in 
a perfunctory way upon the 
‘errors of Rome,” but he had 
never been in a Roman 
church before. He did 
not see the gilt and 
decorated shrines or the 
burning lamps; nothing 
but the simple faith of 
the child, which made it 
a matter of course for her, be- 
ing in trouble, to kneel and 
pray for help. An old woman, 





evidently the mother of a family—poor, 
shabby, and hungry-looking—kneeled be- 
side him, muttering her prayers in Span- 
ish; some men, negroes, Irish, and Ital- 
ians, from the market, baskets or wooden 
pails on their arms, came in from time to 
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time, and dropped down silently in the 
dark corners. As each rose, crossing him- 
self, and went noiselessly out, the heart 
of the good old man went up to God, hop- 
ing that he might have left some of his 
trouble behind. 

“‘T too pray for help,” he thought, “but 
Iam ashamed to do it so openly. Why ?” 

His eyes that moment rested on Colonel 
Mocquard, who stood, with bowed head, 
near him, watching Betty, with all the 
hunger of a solitary soul in his face. At 
last he went toward her slowly, as if 
drawn by a power outside of himself, and 
fell upon his knees beside her. The old 
clergyman went hastily out of the church. 
It seemed to him that he was an intruder. 
They were alone together before God. 
He found a quiet seat under the trees be- 
fore the cathedral, and waited for them. 
‘When they came out they walked side by 
side, and there was a happy shining in 
both of their faces. 

That evening Mrs. Ely told her husband 
that Major Pogue and his daughter in- 
tended to return to Atlanta next week. 
““And it is my belief that Colonel Moc- 
quard will let the chance slip by of win- 
ning Lola. Very well: he never will find 
a better manager or more economical 
house-keeper. She has given me some of 
the most admirable recipes for cheap des- 
serts, and her soups are simply perfect; 
but he is infatuated with the baby face of 
that little De Parras girl.” 

‘Tt is more than that, Sarah. When a 
man and woman can kneel together with 
their love before God, they can make life 
happy even without good soups and cheap 
recipes.” 

“‘T am not so sure of that,” said Mrs. 
Ely, shaking her head. 


The party which had clung together so 
long broke up the next week. Colonel 
Mocquard escorted Madame de Parras and 
her granddaughter back to their planta- 
tion, and Mrs. Ely accepted the invitation 
of her friend Miss Pogue to make her a 
visit in Atlanta, while Mr. Ely carried out 
a scheme which he had formed of explor- 
ing the bayoux and prairies of western 
Louisiana. 

‘Tt is the first time that he ever pro- 
posed to make a journey without me,” 
Mrs. Ely said to her friend, ‘‘and I give 
him just twenty-four hours to take cold 
and have his pocket picked; then he will 
come post after us to Atlanta.” 
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Mr. Ely was a fond husband; yet when 
he found himself alone at early dawn the 
next day on the ferry-boat to Algiers, he 
thought of his favorite hero, Hichendorft’s 
Good-for-Nothing, when he turned his 
back on work and wages, and set off, fiddle 
in hand, to explore the lazy, sunny, hap- 
py world. The old gentleman took a vi- 
cious delight in jerking off his hat from his 
bald head and standing in a draught, and 
when a whining beggar came up he emp- 
tied his pockets of all his loose cash with a 
snap of his fingers to far-off Mrs. Ely and 
the Organized Charity clubs, 

Algiers for nearly a century has been 
the workshop of New Orleans—at times a 
disorderly and rebellious shop enough. 
It looked peaceful, in the chilly morning 
light, as Mr. Ely sauntered about the dry- 
docks, waiting for the starting of the train 
on the Morgan and Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. He was just making friendly ad- 
vances to a couple of villanous- looking 
Lascars who were sunning themselves on 
a hogshead, when a young man behind 
him caught his arm and hustled him into 
the train, adding a good-humored punch 
in the ribs. 

‘* illo, granddad! you really oughtn’t 
to be gittin’ into sech cutthroat company 
when you’re out from home.” 

His protector was a natty youth in a 
new suit of ready-made clothes, with a 
high beaver hat, blue satin cravat, seal 
ring, and shining patent-leather shoes as 
decorations. His hair was cut close to his 
scalp, and hair, scalp, and face to the eye- 
lids were burned to a dull terra-cotta hue. 
‘Set right down thah,” plumping him into 
a seat in the car. ‘‘I’m goin’ to smoke. 
Isaw you buy your ticket. Sez I, he’s been 
to Orleans to see the sights, same’s me. 
Buthe’ll be picked up. Ill look after him. 
Lord ! don’t mention it. Lots uv rank 
strangers a-runnin’ round Orleans now 
lookin’ fur sights. Cow-boys, frinstens. 
They talk uv cow-boys’s if they woz roarin’ 
bulls or rep-tiles. Why’—beaming redly 
down on Mr. Eiy—‘‘T’m a cow-boy. Not 
much uy the rep-tile about me, I reckon”— 
stroking down his new lavender trousers. 
He strutted away complacently to the 
smoking-car, while a ponderous old gen- 
tleman, who consisted principally of a fur- 
ry coat, an aquiline nose, whiskers, and a 
huge windy voice, dumped himself hea- 
vily into the seat beside Mr. Ely. 

“Been to Exposition, suh ?” 

‘“YVes, I have, I have,” responded Mr. 
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Ely, rubbing his thin hands eagerly. ‘A 
vast enterprise, sir.” 

“Vast ? Enormous! An answer, suh, 
to the great economic problem of the 
American future. It hints that the indus- 
trial centeh of the republic will at no dis- 
tant day be the South, and her best mar- 
ket the South American continent. Did 
you see no significance in the display of 
our mineral resources, our agricultural 
wealth, our rapidly increasing manufac- 
tures, and in close juxtaposition the 
friendly greetings from Mexico, Brazil, 
the West Indies, and the smaller South 
American states? Are you aware that 
those Latin American peoples import 
nearly seven hundred millions’ worth of 
goods in a year, cottons, clocks, shoes, 
hats, tools—everything—and that not two 
millions’ worth comes from the South, 
suh? Why should we not supply it all 
—all? And when we do, we shall take 
our proper place among nations; then, 
and not till then, suh.” 

Mr. Ely assented gently, but soon crept 
away into another seat. He saw that he 
had encountered the man with one idea, 
the pioneer with his axe, who always 
goes before the army of progress, and he 
was in no mood to-day for wielding any 
axe or for welcoming any new ideas, 
however practical or vast. He wanted 
to sit in the hot sunshine that streamed 
into the car, and be borne into some un- 
known world where he should meet with 
strange adventures, and where neither 
wife nor deacons could raise their eye- 
brows with dismay at his queer tastes or 
his company. He wanted to slip aside 
out of these vast currents of trade into 
which his neighbor panted to plunge, 
into some obscure corner where there 
never had been talk of money-making. 
Turning to look out of the window, his 
conscience gnawing him with the folly 
of his own fantastic whims, he beheld his 
wish accomplished. He had surely found 
a world unknown before. 

From Alabama to Canada this country 
wears very much the same features—the 
same golden wheat or green corn fields 
color all the slopes, and the same pines, 
maples, oaks, and nut trees give them 
shadow. The same familiar ferns feather 
the streams from Maine to Oregon, and 
the busy five-fingered ivy (which, by-the- 
way, ought to be our national symbol) 
trails its soft drapery over the rocks and 
ugly places of the whole continent. 
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But here Mr. Ely lost all these life-long 
familiar companions. The track ran 
through interminable swamps of giant 
cypresses, magnolias, and fig-trees. Their 
myriads of gray trunks stood knee-high 
in water, opening in silent vistas on ei- 
ther side as the train passed through. 
Overhead huge vicious coils of vines knot- 
ted these bare columns together. It was 
March, but there was no coy, tender ap- 
proach of spring here. Nature was a sav- 
age — fierce, prolific. The very leaves 
which in the North would have put forth 
a timid green burst open here like clots of 
blood or an angry glare of white; even the 
thickets of saplings were hoary as with 
age. Strange red and orange birds flashed 
through the sombre recesses; now and 
then a huge alligator rose out of the plane 
of slimy water, stared at the train with 
dead eyes, and plunged into it again. 

They were on the border of that coast 
country of Louisiana which fronts the 
Mexican Gulf between Barataria and 
Calcasieu bays, a remarkable region, un- 
like any other in North America in its 
peculiar features, and in the sombre 
splendor of its scenery. The cause of its 
peculiarity is easily explained. 

The Mississippi in Louisiana makes a 
huge bend westward in the shape of a bow 
or a crescent, the upper point being at 
Vicksburg, the lower at New Orleans, the 
middle of the are running nearly parallel 
with the distant coast. To the northwest 
of this are a stretch of pine-barrens, inter- 
sected by ranges of low rolling hills, and 
broken by numberless lakes and ponds, 
extends into Texas. Through these the 
heavy blood-colored flood of the Red Riv- 
er urges its way, carrying with it all less- 
er watercourses, and emptying itself into 
the Mississippi near the highest point of 
this bow or detour. Its red stain tinges 
the water and the banks of all the outlets 
of the great river thereafter to the Gulf. 

With this last great influx (holding all 
the streams in the Texan Ilanos and the 
mountains of Mexico), the Mississippi now 
receives the whole drainage of the conti- 
nent between the Rocky and Appalachian 
ranges. Every spring and rainfall in that 
vast territory helps to swell its tremen- 
dous tide below Bayou Sara. Hence the 
flood of water there pushes its way di- 
rectly to the sea with resistless power, not 
only on its acknowledged highway, the 
Mississippi, but through the whole south- 
ern half of Louisiana. It literally enters 
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in and occupies the land, forcing itself 
seaward, not only by more than three 
hundred bayoux, many of which are 
mighty rivers, but by sluggish, scarce- 
moving streams, by a perpetual soaking, 
creeping, oozing, through all the earth, 
showing itself on the surface in count- 
less lakes, ponds, and enormous dismal 
swamps, and above it in incessant heavy 
rolling fogs and mists. You cannot dig 
three feet down in all this district with- 
out reaching water. 

We must remember, too, that this spon- 
gy soil has been soaking in for ages the 
fat washings of all the rich alluvial river- 
bottoms on half of the continent. No 
such conditions enter into the formation 
of any other soil in the world. If Louisi- 
ana can ever be drained and rescued from 
the sea and the river, her fecundity un- 
der the hot tropical suns would be unpar- 







s it is, the parishes in this region in- 
de the richest cotton,sugar,and orange- 
The forests 


flood; even the ghastly impenetrable 
mps choke with rank life. 
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Mr. Ely during the next month wan- 
dered aimlessly through this territory. 
Leaving the railway, he explored one 
bayou after another, in a bateau, or in the 
little steamers which make leisurely voy- 
ages up the larger ones, stopping wher- 
ever the captain thinks it safe. 

Bayou La Fourche was the first of these 
bright slow-moving rivers which he en- 
tered. As early as 1810, Breckinridge and 
Schultz, making journeys from Canada 
to the Gulf,noticed and wrote of the beau- 
ty of this bayou and its shores, although, 
as the land was then owned by French 
and Spanish paysans, it was not guarded 
by proper levees, and inundations oc- 
curred almost yearly. Opulent creole 
planters, however, soon bought up the 
grounds of the petits habitants, and the 
result is the immense estates which now 
line the shores of the upper La Fourche 
like a beautiful panorama. Not even a 
small New England farm can surpass in 
order and method a great sugar planta- 
tion, The levees run along either side 
of the bayou—green ramparts covered with 
fern, smilax, wild roses, and purple flags. 
Back of them, and lower than the stream 
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at high tide, lies the ground, absolutely 
flat, hundreds of acres often enclosed in 
a single field, the whole seamed by the 
plough with mathematical precision, and 
covered in the spring with delicate lines of 
feathery green. At one end of the plan- 
tation stands the engine-house and works, 
of substantial brick; at the other, the 
dwelling of the planter, usually an airy 
verandaed structure, more or less in need 
of paint, but covered with such splendor 
of crimson and golden roses, and so 
hedged in by orange groves and sloping 
lawns, and gigantic oaks hung with cur- 
tains of moss and wealth of brilliant flow- 
ers, that each gay wooden house might 
put forth its claims to be the fabled 
dwelling of Selim in the valley of Cash- 
mere. . 

The old clergyman found his lazy voy- 
ages up these bayoux full of picturesque 
surprises. When the boat stopped at the 
landing of a plantation, whether early in 
the morning, or at noon, or in the clear 
yellow sunset, there was a horde of half- 
naked black boys half in and half out of 
the water, or a gray-haired old negro 
waiting for packages for ‘‘de house,” or 
the planter, high-featured and swarthy, 
surrounded by children and dogs, watch- 
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ing, as eager as they, for the good fortune 
of an unexpected guest; or perhaps he 
would catch a glimpse in the grove near 
the levees of a group of olive-skinned vi- 
vacious creole women, or of American 
girls, shyer of glance and slower of 
tongue than their Northern sisters. 

Thibodeaux, the capital of La Fourche 
Parish, is a typical Louisianian town,with 
the usual excess of beauty in the gardens, 
mud and pitfalls in the streets, and 
abounding hospitality of soul in the peo- 
ple. There is much solid wealth in this 
parish, which is the centre of the large 
sugar plantations of the State. 

The shores of Bayou Plaquemine re- 
semble those of La Fourche. The soil is 
exceptionally rich. The estates have been 
for the most part in the same families for 
generations. When the Mississippi is 
gorged, its waters rush through this out- 
let with a force equal to that of the St. 
Lawrence below Niagara. It overflows 
into the Atchafalaya, or the Old River, 
as it is sometimes called, because of an 
Indian tradition that it was ages ago the 
Mississippi itself, 

The Teche is a gentle, good-humored 
stream, which rises in the uplands of St. 
Landry’s Parish, and follows a zigzag 
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course through some of the highest and 
pleasantest farm-lands of Louisiana, until 
it too is lost in the Atchafalaya. It has 
a better character than any other bayou, 
never having been known to overflow its 
banks. The live-oaks grow, in the region 
through which this river lazily flows, to 
such enormous size that a Louisiana 
Senator, fifty years ago, offered in Con- 
gress to ‘‘ float enough ship timber down 
the Teche into the Gulf to build navies 
for the whole world.” Fifty years is a 
mere moment in the lives of these ancient 
patriarchs; they have only wrapped them- 
selves in a heavier cloak of moss since 
then, and are as ready now as they were 
when De Soto first saw them to help some 
ship-builder to fortune. 

The rich cotton districts lie in the val- 
ley of the Red River and its affluents, but 
Mr. Ely did not travel so far northward. 
An accident turned him in another direc- 
tion. 

Coming back from a drowsy voyage 
up one of the bayoux, he struck the rail- 
way again one evening near Morgan City. 
He found that metropolis of the future, 


as it calls itself, lost for the nonce in fog 
and rain. <A gray drizzle filled the sky, 
clammy drops trickled down the faces of 
the discouraged-looking houses, the backs 
of the tired mules plodding through the 
mud gave off steam, while white deathly 
mists crept in from the Atchafalaya, which 
swept past in the darkness like an angry 
sea. 

The few glimmering lights of the town 
stared bewildered through the night. 

“*Tnto the hell of waters,’.as Byron 
would have called it,” our good clergy- 
man thought, as he too stared out of the 
window of the hotel into the limitless dark 
and wet. The damp crept into his mar- 
row, his teeth chattered, though the night 
was warm. He turned for comfort to the 
glowing stove, and to a fellow-traveller 
who was puffing his cigar with his legs 
stretched out and his hands clasped be- 
hind his head. 

“This is a wonderful region,” 
Mr. Ely. ‘‘Marvellous scenery. But the 
universal wetness is appalling. I feel to- 

night, » he added, with a nervous laugh, 
‘as the Egy ptians must have done when 
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the walls of water rushed in on them from 
every side.” 

‘*Not a Southerner, I infer?” said the 
other, dryly. 

‘“No. But Lappreciate the splendor of 
your scenery to the full,” eagerly. ‘‘ And 
yet, do you know, I really have great re- 
spect for the Germans,” lowering his voice 
confidentially. 

‘*As how ?” 

‘For their choice of a home in this 
country. The Puritans were satisfied with 
the bare New England rocks, and the 
French with this low-lying delta; but the 
Germans chose the rich high grounds 
and temperate air of Pennsylvania, the 
garden spot of the States, sir.” 

‘““T am a Louisianian,” was the curt 
reply. It drove Puritans, Germans, the 
inhabitants of all other quarters-of the 
world, into the background. 

Mr. Ely, rebuffed, glanced at him dep- 
recatingly; then came nearer, startled, 
curious. ‘‘ Why—is it possible? A Lou- 
isianian? Weren’t you—surely you are 
Nettley Pym, of Connecticut ? Don’t you 
remember the Senior Class and little Jem 
Ely 2” 
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His old classmate suddenly sloughed 
off his swelling importance, and shook 
hands heartily again and again. 

“Jem Ely? I should think I did re- 
member! Always tail of the class, and 
writing verses to some pretty girl. Min- 
ister, eh? Of course you’d choose some 
starving business! You never were one 
to lay dollar to dollar,” giving a swift 
glance over the old clergyman’s well-kept 
clothes and cheap shoes. 

‘You, I suppose, have been more for- 
tunate ?” said Mr. Ely, drawing back a 
little. 

“Oh, so so! I came down to this coun- 
try thirty years ago—tutor—married a rich 
girl, and have been running a cotton plan- 
tation ever since. Naturally I have iden- 
tified myself with my adopted State. 
There are not many men who understand 
what Louisiana can do, and is likely to 
do, as clearly as Nett Pym.” 

‘“You think there is a great future be- 
fore her, then ?” said Mr. Hly, settling 
himself into a warm corner by the stove. 

“That depends,” said Nett Pym, who, 
by-the-way, had gained the title of Judge 
in his adopted State, besides nearly three 
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hundred pounds of flesh, and an accent 
half French and half negro—‘‘ that de- 
pends wholly on the action of our leaders 
iu this crisis of our history. The major- 
ity of our public men are eager to throw 
open our ports to immigrants, Irish, Dutch, 
Scandinavians, to compel them to make 
New Orleans their port of entry, even if 
they only remain a month or two on their 
way to the West. J, sir, am opposed to 
this policy.” The Judge fell into an orac- 
ular singsong, pulling through his fin- 
gers the black beard which fringed his 
broad pasty face. ‘‘ We of the South, sir, 
should control ‘our own interests. We 
are urging Northern capitalists to come 
and develop our resources, and foreign 
workmen to fill our mines and mills. 
What will be the result? In ten years 
Northerners and foreigners will run the 
South. They will edit our papers, own 
the mines, manufactories, and railroads; 
take the lead in our business, our politics, 
and our society, while we Southerners will 
be pushed to the wall. I—it is true I am 
nota Louisianian by birth,” he stammered, 
recollecting himself, ‘‘ but I sympathize 
with them wholly.” 

‘What would you have them do 2” 

“Train the mulatto into a skilled la- 
borer, keep out the foreign workmen, put 
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their own capital and energy into other 
pursuits than agriculture, develop their 
own resources, and reap the profit them- 
selves.” 

Mr. Ely drew a long breath of resigna- 
tion. Hecould not, it seemed, escape the 
man of ideas. The Judge had now di- 
verged into facts. ‘‘ You must study the 
resources of this State, sir; you must car- 
ry home an accurate account of them— 
the enormous lumber interests, for ex- 
ample. Look at our cypress forests—ab- 
solutely illimitable! There is no more 
durable or beautiful wood. It is as rich 
amine of wealth to us as its pine woods 
are to Maine. Are we to wait until some 
sharp-eyed Northerner comes here to 
gather in that crop? As for iron, come 
with me north of Red River and I will 
show you iron ore in Ouachita, or south 
of it, in Natchitoches, Sabine, or Rapides. 
Four of our parishes produce ore contain- 
ing nearly fifty per cent. of pure metal. 
The same parishes have large deposits of 
coal. Talk of Pennsylvania, indeed! We 
have petroleum and natural gas as well 
as Pennsylvania; sulphur and gypsum 
too; and rock-salt, which your Quaker 
State has not. You must go to Caleasieu 
to examine these resources. I’ll go with 
you; I’ve business in that direction.” 
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‘You are most kind,” stammered Mr. 
Ely. ‘I will consider the matter.” 

‘“You must come to Opelousas. There 
is a country for you! It contains eight 
thousand square miles. Fine prairie-land, 
cotton and sugar plantations, sheep and 
cattle ranches, and the soil black, oily, 
sir! Stick in your cane, and it roots and 
leaves! You must assuredly visit Opelou- 


sas. I will myself take you to the princi- 
pal points of interest.” 

*“Does Opelousas extend to the 
Gulf ?” 

“No. Below it is Attakapas. Five 
thousand square miles. Running from 
the Atchafalaya to the Gulf. Vast prai- 


ries, and on the coast marshes— endless 
marshes. Peopled by the Acadians, who 
came here when they were banished from 
Nova Scotia.” 

Mr. Ely kindled into eager interest. 
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“They have altered greatly, no doubt? 
Become modern—American ?” 

“Nota whit. They are as ignorant and 
guileless as their own sheep. No progress 
among them. You need not waste your 
time in that direction.” 

They parted for the night soon after 
this. Myr. Ely could not sleep. If he 
waited until morning he knew he would 
be swept away to investigate iron, hema- 
tites, indigo, or sulphur. 

He packed his valise and fairly ran 
away, leaving a note of courteous regret, 
stating that he had a deep interest in the 
Acadians, and had gone on an exploring 
journey into Attakapas. 

The Judge stared at the words in dumb 
amazement. ‘‘The same useless, feather- 
headed Jem Ely!” he muttered; and light- 
ing his cigar with Ely’s note, went on his 
way. 
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OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


IBYL had returned to Paris the mo- 
ment the riots were over; but she had 
not ventured near the disturbed quarters, 
nor had she seen Marguerite, consequently 
when the latter walked into her boudoir, 
half an hour after Narka’s arrest, Sibyl 
welcomed her with double delight. 

‘“You haven’t met him!” she exclaimed, 
running to embrace her. 

“Whom ?” said Marguerite. 

‘*Basil!—yes, Basil! He has only 
just left me. He is gone off to see you 
and Narka. He walked in here this morn- 
ing, and nearly killed me with’ the joy of 
the surprise. You look asif you thought 
I had gone crazy; but it is perfectly 
true.” 

“‘T am only too glad to believe it,” re- 
plied Marguerite, with disappointing calm- 
ness. ‘‘Tam gladof good news from any 
direction.” 

“Why, what do youmean? What has 
happened ?” Sibyl asked, in alarm. 

‘“Narka is in great trouble. She has 
been arrested.” 

““Arrested? Again? Here? 
heavens!” Sibyl sat down. 

‘* Yes,” said Marguerite, sitting too; 
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happened half an hour ago. I was there 
when the police came.” 

‘* And what have they arrested her for 2?” 

Marguerite was embarrassed. If Basil 
had not spoken of his engagement, it 
might be indiscreet to mention the papers 
that had been seized. ‘‘I heard nothing 
except that they had a warrant to arrest 
her,” she said. But the perplexity in her 
mind got into her face, and Sibyl saw it. 

“You know more than that, Margue- 
rite,” she said. ‘*‘ Has Narka been associa- 
ting with those wicked rioters up at La 
Villette ?” 

‘““A man who was wounded and pur- 
sued by the police sought refuge with her 
one night, and that may have been dis- 
covered. But what is to be done? How 
are weto help her? You must know hosts 
of people who have influence. There is 
Prince Krinsky ; you must go to him.” 

‘But he is the Russian Ambassador !” 

““ Well, and is not that areason? What 
are ambassadors for but to help their coun- 
trymen when they get into trouble?” 

“That depends upon what the trouble is. 
It is not likely our Ambassador would feel 
it his duty to help any Russian for con- 
spiring against our Emperor.” 

‘Why should you at once conclude that 
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she has been conspiring against your Em- 
peror? My belief is, the whole affair is 
either a gross mistake or some cruel trick, 
and if you won’t help her, I will ask Gas- 
ton to do it.” 

‘CAs if I did not care a great deal more 


than Gaston about Narka!” retorted Sibyl. . 


“The fact is, 1 suspect I know more about 
this arrest than you do. We were warn- 
ed months ago that Narka was associating 
with disreputable people who would get 
her into trouble. That Dr. Schenk that 
she had attending her bears a very com- 
promising character. How came she to 
know him?” 

“Through Ivan Gorff. 
him to her when she fell ill. 
not her fault.” 

“Tt was her misfortune, anyhow. It 
obliged me to be very circumspect in my 
intercourse with her. It would not have 
done for me to become identified with a 
person who associated with bad characters. 
My house is a centre of Russian society in 
Paris, and though I am now a French 
woman, it might have injured my father 
and Basil if I had paraded my friendship 
with a Russian who was on intimate terms 
with conspirators.” 

And so this was the mot de Vénigme, 
the secret of the cold aloofness which had 
wounded Narka so deeply. 

‘*T don’t believe Narka has been associ- 
ating with conspirators,” said Marguerite. 
‘“You need not have been afraid of her 
compromising you.” Then, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, ‘‘ What would they do to 
her if she were accused of anything of 
that sort ?” she asked. 

‘‘Tf she has mixed herself up in any 
treason against the Emperor of France, 
the French law would deal with her.” 

‘*But if it was against the Emperor of 
Russia ?” 

‘*TIn that case they would send her to 
Russia to be tried.” 

oe Oh {2 

If Sibyl’s answer had been, ‘‘ They will 
flog her to death,” the interjection could 
not have expressed more horror. Mar- 
guerite’s look and tone seemed to hold a 
terrible revelation. 

“*Did Narka ever tell you about what 
happened to her in the prison ?” Sibyl ask- 
ed, in an altered manner. 

‘She let me guess. Oh, Sibyl!” said 
Marguerite, clasping her hands, and her 
eyes filled with tears, ‘Show awful if she 
were to go through that again!” 
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Sibyl changed color, and stood up, and 
moved restlessly about the room. ‘Then, 
as if conquered by some motive which 
bore down all opposition, ‘‘I will go to 
Prince Krinsky,” she said. 

Marguerite burst into tears, and kissed 
her, and hurried away. 

Sibyl ordered the carriage and went to 
dress. Just as she was ready to go down- 
stairs, Basil came back with M. de Beau- 
crillon. They were both in high spirits. 

‘““You have not heard?” said Sibyl. 
‘“Narka is arrested.” 

Basil uttered a violent expletive in Rus- 
sian, and turned pale. 

‘“Aprested! What for?” said M. de 
Beaucrillon, scarcely less moved. 

‘Marguerite, who told me about it—she 
has only just gone—says she knows no- 
thing but the fact of the arrest. She was 
with Narka when the police came and 
carried her away.” 

‘*T must go to her at once,” said Basil, 
picking up his hat, that he had dropped in 
his excitement, and he was leaving the 
room. ‘‘I must go to the prison and pay 
my way in to her. Where is the prison ?” 

‘“My dear Basil, you are the last per- 
son who ought to go near her,” protested 
Sibyl—‘‘ you who are so compromised 
yourself.” 

‘Sibyl is right,” said M. de Beaucril- 
lon. ‘‘ You would only compromise her 
still more. But what in Heaven’s name 
has Narka been doing to get into this new 
trouble ?” 

Basil took a turn in the room, and then 
suddenly coming up to Sibyl, he said, 
‘The time has come for me to speak out. 
Iam engaged to Narka.” 

“What?” Sibyl cried, almost with a 
shriek. 

‘* Diable!” exclaimed M.de Beaucrillon. 

Then followed a pause of stupefied 
amazement from both. 

“Yes,” said Basil, ‘‘the night I left 
Yrakow Iasked her to be my wife. I can- 
not see why the news should strike you 
both dumb with horror, as if it were a 
crime. Narkais good and gifted and beau- 
tiful, and you, Sibyl, have looked on her 
as a sister all your life.” 

But Sibyl could not answer him; the 
power of speech seemed to have left her. 
She was clutching the mantel, her face 
was blanched, the color had faded from 
her eyes, and they stared fixedly at Basil 
with an expression that was indefinable. 

‘* Mon cher ami,” said M. de Beaueril- 
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lon, ‘‘I must own I don’t understand your 
wonder at the effect of your announce- 
ment on my wife. It is not such a sur- 
prise to me. I always thought Narka’s 
position in the family was an anomalous 
one, and likely to end in some catas—cul- 
mination of this sort. I said so to Sibyl 
long ago, but she ridiculed the idea and 
laughed at me.” 

**T don’t see why the culmination should 
have excited Sibyl’s ridicule,” Basil retort- 
ed, looking angrily at her. 

‘“One has not far to look for the rea- 
son, nevertheless,” said Gaston. ‘‘ Made- 
moiselle Narka is undoubtedly all that 
you say, as gifted as she is good; but she 
is the daughter of a Jewish trader, where- 
as you are—” 

‘Her affianced husband,” interrupted 
Basil. 

“Ah! just so. Then there is nothing 
more to be said, and it only remains for 
me to congratulate you.” And M. de 
Beaucrillon bowed stiffly. 

‘“Oh, Basil! Basil!” Sibyl eried, and 
she clasped her hands and burst into tears, 
and flung herself sobbing on a couch. 

‘“So much for a woman’s friendship!” 
said Basil, bitterly; and he looked at his 
brother-in-law as if expecting him to ac- 
quiesce in the contemptuous sentiment. 
But M.de Beaucrillon walked over and 
leaned against the chimney-piece, looking 
down at his sobbing wife with an air of 
unconcealed annoyance. 

‘*Look here, Sibyl,” said Basil, after a 
momentary hesitation, ‘‘and you too, De 
Beaucrillon, listen to what I have to say, 
and give me a fair hearing. When I 
came back that evening with Father 
Christopher's pardon there was a warrant 
signed for my arrest. The Stanovoi gave 
me notice, and offered to let me escape be- 
fore the warrant’ reached him if I paid 
him fifty thousand rubles. I could not 
by any possibility lay my hands on the 
sum within the time. I had three hours 
to find it. I knew you had not half the 
amount with you, and there was no one 
else to call upon. I was prepared to be 
arrested by ten o’clock that night. I told 
_ Narka about the warrant, and by mere 

chance I mentioned the offer made me 
by the Stanovoi. She gave me the money, 
and I escaped.” 

‘*Narka!” they both exclaimed, aghast. 

“Narka gave you fifty thousand ru- 
bles!” repeated M. de Beaucrillon, in a 
tone of dense incredulity. 
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“Narka,” replied Basil. ‘‘It so hap- 
pened that that very day she learned that 
a legacy of precisely fifty thousand ru- 
bles had been paid into the hands of Per- 
row for her by the executor of an uncle 
of Tante Nathalie. Narka rode in to X., 
got the money, and returned just in time. 
The Stanovoi, who had had me closely 
watched, was lying in ambush at the gate, 
and I paid him the money. Before mak- 
ing my escape I asked Narka to be my 
wife.” 

“Ma foi! I don’t see how you could 
have helped it!” exclaimed M. de Beau- 
crillon, with generous warmth; ‘‘no man 
of honor could have done less.” 

‘“*T don’t. see that at, all,” said Sibyl, 
whose sobs and tears had been suddenly 
checked by the counter-current of emo- 
tion. ‘‘I can’t see that honor made it ne- 
cessary for him to dishonor his name. It 
was most kind and generous of Narka; 
but any friend worthy of the name would 
have done as much. And as far as that 
went, I would have paid the debt, had I 
known of it, within a month. -I will do 
so now, and twofold, tenfold, gratefully 
and willingly.” 

“There are debts that cannot be paid,” 
said Basil, angry and hurt; ‘‘ but the mon- 
ey is the least part of what I owe Narka.” 
He pulled at his mustache, and after a 
moment's wavering and debating, ‘I had 
in my possession at the time,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘documents that were then of great 
importance, and of the most compromis- 
ing character; I could not destroy them, 
and I dared not take them with me. I 
asked Narka to keep them. I knew and 
she knew that they would bring grievous 
trouble on any one with whom they were 
found; but she accepted the trust without 
hesitating. The Stanoyoi, who knew she 
had been with me to the last, and who no 
doubt discovered that she had given me 
the ransom, denounced her as having my 
papers. She was arrested, and kept six 
months in prison. God and herself alone 
know what she suffered there; but they got 
nothing out of her. She left Kronstadt 
without having betrayed me by a word.” 
He seemed almost overcome fora moment. 
““You know the rest,” he went on, hur- 
riedly. ‘‘Tante Nathalie could not ral- 
ly from the shock. Narka came away 
amongst strangers, first in one place, then 
in another; she suffered every sort of 
hardship, and it has been all my doing. 
And because I don’t throw her over like 
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ca heartless scoundrel, you cry out that I 
.am dishonoring myself!” 

‘‘Narka is a noble creature,” said M. de 
Beaucrillon, with genuine feeling. ‘No 
man worthy of the name could behave 
otherwise than you are doing.” 

Sibyl, who had entirely ceased crying, 
got up and went over to Basil and kissed 
him. ‘Yes, Narka has behaved nobly,” 
‘she said, ‘‘and you are the most chival- 
rous of men. For the sake of all she has 
‘done and suffered, we will receive her as 
your wife.” 

The concession was probably as much 
as Basil could have expected from Sibyl 
under any circumstances; but he took it 
coldly, and without a word of thanks or 
‘comment. 

‘*The question now is,” said M. de Beau- 
erillon, ‘‘ what is to be done to get her 
out of this fresh trouble. You have no 
idea what has led to it?” 

‘“T may still be the cause of it,” Basil 
replied, remembering last night’s visit, 
and the possibility of its having been dis- 
eovered. ‘‘She may have kept those pa- 
‘pers; it is very possible.” 

“Then we must go to Prince Krinsky 
-at once,” said Sibyl. 

“What has Krinsky to do with it?” 
-asked Basil, sharply. 

‘Tf she has been watched by our police— 
and nobody else had any motive in watch- 
ing her—Prince Krinsky will know, and 
‘he is the only person who can help.” 

Basil thought it very unlikely that the 
Prince would help; the name of Krinsky 
‘had been as the seven devils let loose on 
him all these months in St. Petersburg, 
and the name of Zorokoff was no doubt in 
equally bad odor with the Krinskys. The 
ambassador was not likely to extend his 
favor to any offender who was identified 
with the family of the man who had re- 
jected Princess Marie. 

‘Sibyl is right,” said M. de Beaucrillon. 
‘Krinsky is the person we must apply to, 
and no time must be lost.” 

‘‘T wish I could see Ivan before we 
move in the matter,” said Basil, in evident 
perplexity. He went to the window, and 
saw that the brougham was waiting in 
the court; then pulled out his watch. ‘‘T 
think I could catch him by driving there 
now. Yes, I will try and see Ivan; he 
‘will throw some light on the affair that 
will guide us. Don’t go to the Russian 

rembassy till I come back,” he said to 
‘Sibyl; and snatching up his hat, he hur- 
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ried away, and in a minute they heard the 
brougham driving out of the court. 

‘““Well!” said M. de Beaucrillon, fling- 
ing himself into a chair, and he threw up 
his hands in a gesture of utter amazement; 
‘it is the most astounding story that I 
ever heard!” 

Sibyl tore off her bonnet and tossed it 
from her, and pulled off her gloves in an 
excited manner; she seemed too agitated 
to speak. After a pause, ‘To think,” 
she burst out, ‘‘that Narka should have 
been all this time engaged to him and 
never told me! The base hypocrisy of it 
is incredible. And to think of such a 
scene going on that night at Yrakow and 
T left in ignorance of it!” 

‘‘She showed extraordinary self-control, 
certainly,” said M. de Beaucrillon; ‘ very 
few women could go through such an or- 
deal without betraying themselves. And 
by heavens she does know how to love ~ 
a man!” he added, in a tone of admiration 
that had a ring of envy in it. 

‘* Better than she knows how to love a 
woman,” retorted Sibyl. ‘‘To think that 
she could be so treacherous!” 

Sibyl could not wish Basil to be a scoun- 
drel, but neither could she face the other 
alternative. Surely there must be some 
way out of the difficulty; surely Provi- 
dence would rescue the pride of the Zo- 
rokoffs from this shame, would save the 
holy place from that abomination of 
abominations, Jewish blood! She sat 
still, except for the nervous mechanical 
action of twisting her handkerchief into 
a tight rope, unconscious that her fingers 
were tearing the costly rag to shreds. 
The gong sounded, announcing a visitor. 

‘‘T hope no one is coming up here,” she 
said, impatiently. ‘‘ Ring to forbid it.” 

M. de Beaucrillon rang the bell which 
sounded the desired prohibition, but be- 
fore a servant could appear, Marguerite 
walked into the boudoir. They both 
greeted her with an exclamation of relief. 

“Well, what news ?—have you seen 
her 2?” said Sibyl. 

‘“No; she has been before the Petit 
Parquet all the morning; but one of the 
officials told me that she is to be taken. 
from the depot to-night to St. Lazare.” 

“Ah! then there is a true case against 
her ?” said Gaston. ‘‘There will be a 
trial ?” 

“Evidently. But I shall see Narka 
herself to-morrow.” 

“Oh, Marguerite,” cried Sibyl, ‘you 
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don’t know half the trouble. 
engaged to her! he is going to marry her! 
—Narka !” 

Marguerite uttered something inarticu- 
late, and blushed slowly. 

“Yes, it is not to be believed,” protest- 
ed Sibyl, misinterpreting the blush and 
theexclamation. ‘‘ And fancy her never 
breathing a word of it to any of us!—to 
me, that she pretended to love so! It is 
enough to make one loathe the whole race 
more than ever!” 

M. de Beaucrillon shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and turned away with an impatient 
expletive. 

‘*Perhaps Basil forbade her to tell,” 
Marguerite pleaded. 

‘“Of course he did,” said M. de Beau- 
erillon, facing round. ‘‘ You talk like a 
fool, Sibyl. And what difference would 
it have made if she had told you? Would 
that have reconciled you to the marriage ? 
Not a whit.” 

**T should have felt that she had be- 
haved loyally to me.” 

“Bah! Her first loyalty was due to 
Basil. And she has proved that right 
nobly. The only pity is she’s not a 
Narichkin or a Woronsoff. By-the-way,” 
said he, turning to Marguerite,. ‘‘ you 
haye not heard the story yet.” And 
he told her briefly of the ransom, 
the flight, the papers left with Narka, 
and the trouble they had brought upon 
her. 

“Oh, Sibyl, is it any wonder that Basil 
loves her?” Marguerite pleaded. ‘*‘ How 
could he have done less than make her an 
offer of his hand 2” 

‘‘Perhaps not,” replied Sibyl; “but 
Narka took an unworthy advantage in 
accepting it. She knew the offer was 
made in a moment of extraordinary excite- 
ment, under almost overpowering press- 
ure of motives; she ought to have said, 
‘Wait a year, and then, if you are of the 
same mind, ask me again.’” 

‘“T wonder how many men would have 
been of the same mind at the end of a 
year!” said Marguerite, with a toss of her 
head. 

M. de Beaucrillon looked at her in 
amused surprise. ‘‘ You little skeptic, 
where did you get your estimate of us, I 
should like to know ?. I dare say you are 
right enough, though,” he added. “All 
the same, Tm not sure but that the fick- 
lest among us would prefer the woman 
who took him at his word—the woman 
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Basil is who loved him would be sure to do that: = 


and Narka loves Basil, and no mistake.” 

“Then, if she loves him, she must do- 
him good,” said Marguerite. “Oh, Sibyl, 
won’t you remember all she has suffered 
for Basil’s sake, and try to love her ?” 

“T have got first to try to forgive her,” 
Sibyl replied, coldly. Sbe looked as cold 
and hard as if she had been turned to ice. 

Marguerite had been prepared for a. 
great deal, but the sight of this frozen 
hardness under that soft, smiling, sympa- 
thetic exterior shocked her inexpressibly. 

‘““What is there to be done ?” she said, 
addressing her brother. ‘‘ Prince Krinsky 
will help, will he not ?” 

“We don't kiow that yet,” replied: 
Gaston. ‘‘If, as we fear—as Basil fears— 
the trouble comes from meddling with Rus- 
sian politics, the Russian ambassador may 
refuse to interfere.” 

“But he has a wife, a daughter ? Prin- 
cess Marie, who is so young, surely she 
will be kind? Go to her, Sibyl, and tell 
her everything. Tell her that Basil loves. 
Narka, and is engaged to be married to 
her.” 

Sibyl gave a little sardonic laugh. 
“That would not be the way to touch. 
her: no woman cares to help the rival 
who has supplanted her. Marie would 
hate Narka; in her place, any girl would, 
unless she were an angel.” 

‘“* And why should she not be an angel ? 
Nothing makes angels or devils of people 
like believing them to be such. Go to- 
Marie as if you believed she was an an- 
gel; tell her everything, and trust to her 
pity and generosity. Dear Sibyl, do!” 

While Marguerite pleaded and entreat- 
ed, Sibyl seemed to be rapidly debating 
the question in her own mind; she was 
looking fixedly out of the window, her 
features agitated, her hands nervously 
moving in that unconscious, mechanical 
twisting of her handkerchief. Sudden- 
ly her brow cleared, like a person who: 
sees a way out of a difficulty, and has de- 
termined to follow it. 

“Yes, you are right,” shesaid; ‘‘that is 
the best thing to do. We must wait till 
Basil comes back, as we promised him, 
and if he has no reason for preventing it, 
I will go at once to Marie and try if she 
is of the stuff that angels are made of.” 

Marguerite had now done all that was 
possible for the moment; so, promising: 
to let them know when she had seen Nar-- 
ka, went away. 


{ 


NARKA. 


M. de Beaucrillon, observant of the 
courtesies which French gentlemen never 
fail in to the women of their family, saw 
her down-stairs, and then returned to the 
boudoir. He was struck immediately by 
the change that had taken place in Sibyl. 
The strained, angry, perplexed look had 
entirely passed away from her counte- 
nance, and it now wore a resolute, almost 
a vadiant expression. Was it the hope 
of saving Narka from a horrible fate that 
had suddenly flushed her pale cheeks and 
lighted those lamps of triumph in her 
eyes?. What else could it be? And yet, 
for the first time, as he looked at his wife, 
M. de Beauerillon did not think Sibyl 
beautiful. 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


Narka was alone in her cell at St. La- 
zare. No one had been to see her. She 
had waited and watched all the day long. 
Every echoing step on the stone corridor 
made her pulses quicken with hope: it 
might be Marguerite, or Sibyl, or even 
Basil. But the day dragged on to its 
close, the bars and bolts of the prison 
were drawn, and no one came. 

Narka had not slept the previous night, 
and she had hardly tasted food since her 
arrest; she was physically exhausted, and 
her nerves were strained and excited to 
the verge of delirium. When the night 
closed in she was in the state of one pre- 
pared to see visions. For a while the 
lamp burning outside sent a tawny light 
into her cell through the window above 
the door; but this was put out, and then 
all was black as the tomb, and a horror of 
great darkness fell upon her. She could 
not say how long it lasted; but sudden- 
ly the external blackness was pierced 
through by a vivid inward illumination. 
Her whole life, from childhood to the 
present hour, passed before her, with its 
sorrows, its blighted hopes, its pathetic 
failures; every circumstance became in- 
vested with a high prophetic meaning, 
every cruel and humiliating event was 
instinct with a supreme significance, ev- 
ery incident pointed to momentous issues. 
Her faith, hitherto a sort of dreamy mys- 
ticism, gradually kindled to a kind of 
frenzy, that she mistook for inspiration. 
She saw the divine scheme for the re- 
demption of humanity unfolding before 
her like a scroll, and she read her own 
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part distinctly written there. God, who 
had created and redeemed every individ- 
ual soul, could not overlook the very least 
of His creatures; with Him there was nei- 
ther greater nor lesser; the monarch on 
his throne and the moudjik in his hovel 
were of equal value in His sight; the 
same hand which fashioned the eagle and 
bid it soar and fix the mid-day sun, also 
created the worm, and bade it crawl upon. 
the earth, and both were His creatures, 
equally entitled to His care. It was, nev- 
ertheless, in the order of His providence 
that amongst men there should be higher 
and lower; that some should play a grand 
part in life, and some an obscure one; that 
some should command and enjoy, and 
even sin with impunity, while others 
were condemned to suffer for the sins of 
all. And these latter were His chosen 
partners in the plan of redemption. They 
were to enter into glory with Him through 
suffering, and become like unto gods. 

As the symbolism of her destiny re- 
vealed itself to Narka, her heart swelled 
with a sense of vengeful triumph. She 
exulted in her Christ-like mission, and in 
spirit trampled under foot the Pharisees 
and tyrants who persecuted her. The 
night wore on in this frenzy of pride and 
hallucination. The prison clock toldaway 
the hours. The dawn broke, but in the 
cell all was still dark. Suddenly a gleam 
of light crept in through the window 
above the door, and Narka, looking up as 
if something had touched her, saw the 
white figure of the crucifix, alone visible 
in the encircling blackness. 

“Yes,” she said within herself, ‘‘it is we 
who can look down from our gibbet on 
the children of this world, the fools who 
feast and revel, while we agonize with 
Christ in His passion! ‘To us, instead of 
ashes, He will give a crown and a gar- 
ment of glory for an afflicted spirit. 
Those who have dwelt in the tombs shall 
rejoice and sing canticles, while those 
who have slept in palaces on pillows of 
down shall howl for grief and rend their 
garments!” 

In the weird, shadowy dawnlight her 
thoughts grew concrete, and took tangi- 
ble form. She saw a long procession 
marching past—victors and saints who 
had blessed their generation, and left the 
world better than they found it; but they 
were not the prosperous ones whose course 
had been through flowery meads, full of 
sunshine and peace; they were men who 
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had suffered, who had known poverty, 
humiliation, and defeat. She saw that 
never since the beginning of the world 
had a nation’s wrong been made right, or 
a people’s sorrow consoled,by the rich and 
the satisfied, who had gone through life 
making merry, crowned with flowers, and 
sung to and smiled upon; these conquests 
had been achieved by pilgrims who toiled 
through the desert in hunger and thirst 
and nakedness, or by martyrs who walk- 
ed over the fiery ploughshares. 

Narka had always vaguely held that 
suffering was in itself an agency of re- 
demption, and meritorious apart from all 
merit or response in the sufferer. The 
old creed was now asserting itself with 
the passionate intensity which belongs 
rather to fanaticism than to faith. She 
looked upon herself as a victim for her 
people, an object of complacency to the 
court of heaven. Her mind, her senses, 
her heart, inflamed by these stern and san- 
guine orthodoxies, all shared the intoxi- 
cation of the vision they had conjured 
up. In this splendid apotheosis, where 
she was the central figure, she was not 
alone—Basil Zorokoff was by her side, he 
was whispering in her ear; every fibre 
of her heart was thrilling to what he 
whispered; she felt his breath upon her 
cheek, she felt the warm clasp of his arm 
round her. Ah! let fate do its worst 
upon her; with that arm clasping her she 
could never be wholly miserable. But 
suddenly the smile of rapture that trem- 
bled on her lips died away. What fool’s 
paradise had she wandered into? She 
was in prison, and so perhaps was Basil, 
for all she knew. There was that box 
containing the articles in his handwrit- 
ing! If the writing should be traced ? 
Narka shuddered, but quickly dismissing 
the horrible thought, she remembered that 
Basil was in France, and that his own 
government could not touch him, and the 
French police were not likely to be able 
to identify the writing of a Russian. 

The great clock struck five, and the 
profound stillness began to be broken by 
those sounds which announce, even in a 
prison, that the inmates are awakening to 
the activities of life. Warders came and 
went along the flagged passages, doors 
were opened and shut, the bell summoned 
the prisoners to the scant morning meal. 
Narka was not in the category of those 
who had to obey its call. Her food was 
brought to her. She was too faint and 
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feverish to feel any appetite, but she knew 
that this was partly the effect of hunger, 
so she ate a few mouthfuls, and went back 
to her visions. The morning wore on. 
It was near noon, and she was still sitting 
on the edge of her bed, listless, tired, her 
mind strained between something like ec- 
stasy and stupor, when the door of her 
cell opened, and some one pronounced her 
name. Shestarted, stood straight up, and 
felt herself clasped in Sibyl’s arms. 

‘* Basil 2” she said, in a frightened whis- 
per, and disengaging herself, she fixed her 
passionate, yearning eyes on Sibyl. 

“He has told us everything.” 

“And you forgive me? You forgive 
us both ?” 

“Forgive you! My brave, generous 
Narka, what have I to forgive?” And 
Sibyl kissed her again, tenderly, clinging- 
ly, and then she drew her to the bed, and 
they sat down together. 

Narka was crying; it was an immense 
relief both to her nerves and her heart, 
and Sibyl let the tears flow on, wiping 
them away gently with her own little 
cambrie handkerchief, and kissing the 
heavy white lids betweentimes. But 
Narka was not one to indulge long in the 
luxury of emotion. She drew a deep 
breath, and then, lifting her head from 
Sibyl’s shoulder, 

‘Tell me what has happened,” she 
said. ‘‘Has he been arrested ?” 

“Who? Basil? No. Did you hear 
that he had been ?” 

‘“‘T have heard nothing. I have seen 
nobody. I thought Marguerite would have 
come.” 

‘She has been trying to get to see you 
from the first, but they made difficulties. 
Gaston saw the president of the Petit 
Parquet this morning.” 


“Ah! And what did he tell him? 
About the articles in that box? Do they 
know who wrote them 2” 

‘“They have not got the box. It seems 


that just as the detective was carrying it 
off, a man fell upon him and knocked 
him down, and seized it and made away 
with it.” 

“Oh! 
say ?” 

‘THe was a rebel, who had been wound- 
ed in the head during the émeute. Gaston 
did not hear his name.” 

“Tt was Antoine Drex!” Narka exclaim- 
ed, with sudden elation. 

‘*Oh, Narka!” said Sibyl, shocked at 


Who was the man, did they 


NARKA. 


what seemed to her like cynical compla- 
cency in the disreputable circumstances ; 
“what could have induced you to mix 
yourself up with those low men and their 
politics ?” 

“T did not mix myself up with them,” 
protested Narka. ‘‘I have never meddled 
in their politics here. “Why should 1?” 

‘But you have meddled in Russian poli- 
ties. They say you haye been associating 
with the worst revolutionists, and fre- 
quenting their meetings. They say you 
were at one on the 10th where a plot was 
discussed for murdering our Emperor.” 

“That isalie. Iwas not there. And 
if I had been, I should certainly have not 
voted for such an insane crime as that. 
What stupidity! What good could it do 
to murder the Emperor? Who could have 
said I was there? Not that it matters. 
Even if I had been, I am in a foreign 
country, and beyond the reach of Russian 
tyranny. Their slanders can’t touch me 
here.” 

‘Dear, you are mistaken,” said Sibyl, 
with a certain tender hesitation; ‘‘if it 
is proved, or even asserted on good au- 
thority, that you have been mixed up 
with the revolutionary movement, the 
Russian law will reach you here just as 
surely as if you were at home.” 

“How so?” Narka started percepti- 
bly. 
“Tf the Russian authorities demand it, 
our ambassador will be obliged to claim 
you as a Russian subject.” 

“What do you mean?” said Narka, 
turning a white face to her. 

“Dearest, did you not know? As a 
Russian subject, guilty of high-treason, 
you will be handed over to our ambassa- 
dor and taken back to be tried in Russia.” 

Narka stared at her, every feature con- 
vulsed, while a cold chill of horror stole 
the heat out of her blood. ‘‘ They will 
send me back to Russia?” she murmur- 
ed, in a voice that sounded like a whisper 
in the dark. Her lips had fallen apart; 
there came a blackness under her eyes as 
if they reflected suddenly some invisible 
spectacle of woe or horror; her hands 
opened and closed nervously, and then 
crept slowly up and coiled round her neck; 
she presented an image of terror and de- 
spair awful to behold. Sibyl watched 
her with intensely curious but not un- 
pitiful eyes; she pitied her sincerely, but 
she pitied herself more; she wanted to 
save Narka, but she wanted first to save 
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Basil and the pride of the Zorokoffs. The 
moment had now come, she thought, for 
proposing the only expedient which might 
do this. She laid her hand on Narka’s 


. tense arm; it shuddered under the touch. 


‘This is what I have dreaded from the 
moment I heard of your being arrested,” 
she said. ‘‘I lay awake all last night 
thinking how I could save you, and pray- 
ing to God to show me a way. For, Nar- 
ka, there is no use in trying to deceive 
ourselves: you will be handed over to the 
Russian government and taken to St. Pe- 
tersburg, and then— But, darling, there 
is one chance still of saving you. Iknow 
not how to propose it, for the sacrifice will 
be almost worse than the sacrifice of your 
life.” 

Narka did not make a sign, but sat star- 
ing at vacancy, her eyes still riveted on 
that unseen horror. 

‘* Beloved,” continued Sibyl, in her soft, 
caressing voice, ‘‘if you are sent back to 
Russia, if means Kronstadt’—a tremor 
ran through Narka—‘‘or Siberia; in ei- 
ther case a fate as cruel as death—and 
you are parted from Basil forever. If 
you give him up voluntarily now, you 
will remain free, and you will be still his 
sister and mine.” 

Narka did not speak, but she moved 
her head imperceptibly toward Sibyl; the 
movement seemed to say, ‘‘ What do you 
mean 2” 

Sibyl stole one arm round her neck, 
and speaking rapidly, ‘‘ Oh, my darling,” 
she said, ‘‘if I could take the sting out of 
the sacrifice for you!... but the alternative 
is so horrible it will give you courage. 
Renounce Basil; tell him you have ceased 
to care for him; that you will not marry 
him because you don’t love him. He will 
then be free to go and offer himself to 
Prince Krinsky’s daughter, and ask her to 
obtain your release.” 

Narka at last was moved from her 
stony immobility. She slowly drew away 
her hands from about her neck and dropped 
them, and looked at Sibyl. ‘‘ Tell him 
that I do not love him?” she repeated. 
“He would not believe me; he would 
know that it was a lie.” 

‘‘ He knew it once, dear; but you may 
have changed since then. How many 
women would! Remember it is nearly 
two years since you have met.” 

“Tt is not three days! I saw him here 
before you did. He came to me the mo- 
ment he arrived in Paris, and he knows 
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whether or not I have ceased to love him. 
Yes, he knows—he knows that I love him 
with my whole soul; that to give him 
up would be to me worse than death, worse 
than Kronstadt!” Her eyes, a moment 
ago fixed and lifeless, grew suddenly in- 
candescent as they met Sibyl’s, glittering 
with fury. 

*“So you have been deceiving me to 
the very last!” Sibyl said, with a light 
laugh that sounded horrid; ‘ while I have 
been watching and praying, and straining 
every nerve to save you, you have been 
playing the hypocrite, spreading your toils 
round my brother, and acting a living 
lie! a false friend! a companion of men 
who plot murder! You are a base, guilty 
woman!” 

‘* Guilty ?” repeated Narka, and she rose 
slowly to her feet, no longer the cowed, 
terror-stricken creature of a moment ago, 
but a grand, passionate woman, strong in 
her innocence, and conscious by her suf- 
ferings of being set high above this proud 
daughter of princes—‘‘ euilty? Look at 
that symbol.” And she pointed to the 
white Figure on the wall. ‘‘We shall 
both of us be judged by it, condemned or 
acquitted according to the likeness we 
bear to it. Which of us, you or I, as we 
stand here, most resembles Him? Is it 
you with your wealth, your splendor, and 
your high place in this world, your feast- 
ing and purple and fine linen, your pam- 
pered ease; or I, in humiliation and pov- 
erty, in my body seamed with scars, mark- 
ed and cut with the hangman’s lash”— 
Sibyl uttered a low ery, and hid her face 
—‘‘with my heart pierced by the mur- 
der of my kindred, with my soul made 
sorrowful to death by the sufferings of my 
people, and the sight of the wrongs in- 
flicted on them by you and your caste? 
Is it I, in imprisonment and persecution, 
in the martyr’s death that perhaps awaits 
me? Let the Christ speak, and say which 
of us two is guilty, which of us two de- 
serves that glance of recognition reserved 
to those who here below have been likened 
to the Man of Sorrows!” 

Narka had begun in a husky, agitated 
voice, but as she went on it rose, under the 
stress of irrepressible emotion, to high vi- 
brating tones. As she stood pointing to 
the Ficure on the cross, Sibyl almost ex- 
pected 1 to hear a voice resound i in the dark 
cell, uttering the awful sentence of ac- 
quittal and denunciation: ‘‘Come, ye 
blessed !—Depart, ye accursed |” 
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‘“Narka! Narka!” she cried, cowering 
before the terrible wrath of the woman 
she had scorned a moment ago, and who 
now stood like the avenger of the breth- 
ren, accusing her before the judgment- 
seat; ‘“why do you curse me? I have 
not done those things; I had no hand in 
the murder of your kindred or in the 
sorrows that have come upon you. I 
have loved you always; but you broke 
away fromme; you turned against us, and 
took part with those who hate us. Why 
did not you trust me? I wanted to save 
you—God knows I did—and you upbraid 
me as if I had been seeking to destroy 
you.” 

But Sibyl too had had her hour of ex- 
altation. Her nerves, taxed to their ut- 
most by the strain of the last three days, 
broke down, and she burst into a fit of 
hysterical weeping. 

Narka seemed hardly conscious of her 
presence. Her whole soul was torn asun- 
der by this choice that was thrust upon 
her of renouncing Basil or going back to 
encounter again those horrors of which 
she had never spoken to any human be- 
ing. 

The hour struck without either of them 
hearing it; but it was a relief to both 
when the warder came and said it was 
time for Sibyl to come away. When the 
door had closed upon her, Narka flung 
herself upon the bed, and her bursting 
heart once more found relief in a passion- 
ate flood of tears. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


WHEN Basil went in search of Ivan on 
the morning of Narka’s arrest, he heard 
that his friend had left town, and, as 
usual, without saying where he was go- 
ing or when he would return. Basil went 
every day to the house to inquire, and on 
the fourth day, late in the afternoon, he 
walked into Ivan’s room, and found him 
smoking a pipe and reading the news- 
paper. 

‘“You have not heard what has hap- 
pened?” said Basil, guessing from his quiet 
air and occupation that he knew nothing. 

“What?” said Ivan, removing his pipe, 
and opening his eyes in hilarious curi- 
osity. 

“‘Narka has been arrested. She has 
been four days in prison.” 


NARKA. 


Tyan dropped the newspaper with an 
oath. 

Basil related all he knew of the event. 
Then he said: ‘‘ Who has done it? Can 
it be Schenk ?” 

Ivan did not answer. He laid his 
clinched hands on his knees, and bent for- 
ward, as if lost in perplexity. He knew 
of Schenk’s passion for Narka, and Olga 
Borzidoff knew it; she had complained 
bitterly to Ivan of Schenk’s unfaithful- 
ness, and she was a violent, vindictive 
woman, whose jealousy would be un- 
scrupulous. If Schenk had let out the 
fact that Narka had documents in her pos- 
session, Olga would not have hesitated to 
use the knowledge in order to destroy her. 
‘There was no use, however, in confiding 
these suspicions to Basil. 

“Schenk has never done it,” he said; 
‘the is not capable of it; but he may have 
been fool enough to let out something 
that compromised her. If he has, he de- 
-serves the knout!” Ivan ground his teeth 
with a sinister sound. ‘‘But the thing 
is, what is to be done for her ? 
ter must have interest at court. She will 
use it, won't she? Napoleon, for all he 
is a despot, has a man’s heart, and can be 
pitiful, and the Empress is a woman.” 

“That won't help, if it can be proved 
that Narka has been mixed up in our 
work. If they accuse her of offending 
against the French law, well and good; 
the people here may help; but if not, there 
is no one but Krinsky who could do it, 
and in that case my sister must go to him 
at once.” 

“She can’t go to him to-day, nor to- 
morrow either; he left Paris last night 
for Berlin.” : 

‘*Confound it! did he 2” said Basil, turn- 
ing suddenly round. ‘‘ And when is he to 
be back ?” 

“T don’t know. He is to stop at Ber- 
lin two days, and then, unless his busi- 
ness is arranged at once with Bismarck, 
he will go on to St. Petersburg.” 

‘‘Have you any idea when the trial is 
likely to come on ?” asked Basil. 

‘‘T don’t suppose before a month at 
least.” : 

‘And they will keep her in prison all 
that time untried ?” 

“Yes. They have got their prison 
préventive here like us, for all their boast- 
-ed liberty and justice. But it will serve a 
good purpose for once by giving Krinsky 
time to be back before the trial comes on.” 


Your sis- | 
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Basil said nothing foramoment. Then, 
“We can’t wait for Krinsky to come 
back,” he said. ‘‘I must start after him 
at once, and secure him before he leaves 
for St. Petersburg. If I take the express 
to-night, I am safe to catch him at Berlin. 


I shall be able to get to see him through 


Z——, of our embassy there. He is not a 
bad fellow, and though my father made a 
mess between him and me, I don’t believe 
he is as savage against me as they made 
out. Anyhow, there is nothing else to be 
done. I will drive now to Sibyl’s, and 
tell her I am off.” He pulled out his 
watch. ‘‘It is five o’clock. I have a 
couple of hours to do a few things and 
eat a mouthful before I start.” 

Basil hailed a cab, and drove to the Rue 
St. Dominique. 

Sibyl was out. She had left home 
three hours ago, the servant said, so was 
likely to be soon back. But Basil could 
not wait. He went into the library, and 
wrote a note to M. de Beaucrillon, telling 
him of his departure for Berlin, and the 
motive of it. 

Sibyl, meantime, had gone to make a 
call at the Russian embassy, and had 
learned to her disappointment that the 
Prince had left the night before for Ber- 
lin, and the ladies for Fontainebleau that 
morning. 

As she drove in under her own gate- 
way, M. de Beaucrillon’s brougham was 
moying away from before the steps of the 
house. He met her in the hall with two 
letters in his hand. One was Basil’s, the 
other was from Marguerite. 

‘*Gome in here a moment,” he said, and 
they went into the library. ‘‘Here is a 
slate on our heads!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Basil 
is off to Berlin after Krinsky, and Mar- 
cuerite tells me the trial comes on on 
Monday. It may be all over before Basil 
will have seen Krinsky. Though, for the 
matter of that, we don’t know yet wheth- 
er Krinsky can be of any use.” 

Sibyl took the two notes from his hand 
without speaking. ‘There is an electric, 
instantaneous comprehension that comes 
to the brain in moments of supreme ex- 
citement, and enables it to seize all the 
points of a question and arrive at a con- 
clusion without any process of argument. 
Such a moment had come to Sibyl now. 
With one glance she saw the whole situa- 
tion, the circumstances, the possibilities. 
Basil’s absence at this crisis was provi- 
dential. The trial would be over, perhaps, 
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before he heard it had begun, and there 
was an end of the terror which had haunt- 
ed her of his appearing in court and pub- 
licly compromising himself from a sense 
of chivalrous loyalty to Narka. 

‘““T must see at once about getting coun- 
sel,” said M. de Beaucrillon, too selflessly 
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absorbed in Narka’s trouble and the im- 
pending crisis to stop to consider the mo- 
tive of his wife’s silence. ‘‘There is no 
time to lose. I will go at once to Maitre. 
X—. If I am late for Ginner, don’t. 
wait for me.” 

[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE CURATIVE USES OF WATER. 
BY TITUS MUNSON COAN, M.D. 


NDER the general title of watering- 

place cures a great number of heal- 
ing agents are grouped together—climate, 
locality, baths, mineral waters, hygienic, 
tonic, and alterative treatment, the balm 
of rest, and the stimulus of pleasant va- 
riety, social pleasure, and the enjoyment 
of nature at its wildest and sweetest. 
Nearly every medicinal influence, indeed, 
whether for the body or the mind diseased, 
is available and efficacious, if the cure be 
wisely chosen and wisely directed, at one 
or another of the ten thousand watering- 
places of Kurope and America, <A word 
as to the classification of watering-place 
cures. They fall naturally into two main 
classes—climate cures and bath cures. 

The climate cure, or climato-therapy, 
includes the whole subject of climatic 
conditions, whether of the warmth or 
cold, the moisture or dryness of the air, 
the elevation and the exposure, of the re- 
gion chosen, the choice of summer or win- 
ter treatment, the rains, the force, di- 
rection, and prevalence of the winds, the 
amount and strength of the sunlight, the 
nearness or remoteness of seas and moun- 
tains. All the external forces of nature are 
in a sense at the command of the skilled 
physician in directing the patient’s choice 
among these manifold therapeutic influ- 
ences. 

The bath cures, or balneo-therapy, pre- 
sent if possible still more abundant alter- 
natives and resources of treatment. They 
include (1) the use of mineral waters, 
whether alkaline, saline, sulphur, iron, 
ealcic, or indifferent-thermal, in all the 
varieties of their delicate yet potent com- 
binations, and also (2) the use of both 
simple and mineralized waters in baths of 
numberless kinds, from sea and river bath- 
ing to the elaborate appliances of the 
great European and American bathing 
establishments in the forms of aerated 
and vapor baths, mud or peat baths, and 


the whole apparatus of the water-cures— 
plunge, sitz, douche, pack, and so on; and 
all of the foregoing forms of bath are call- 
ed upon for different curative effects ac- 
cording to the carefully prescribed differ- 
ences in temperature. The extent and 
importance of the whole subject are insuf- 
ficiently understood in this country, where 
perfectly appointed watering-places are as 
yet few in number; but in this paper I 
have not room to enter upon the general 
subject. I will here consider, from the 
practical point of view, one of its branches 
only, that of the curative uses of ordinary 
water, and will touch upon the compan- 
ion subject, the uses of mineral waters, 
only in so far as to include that most val- 
uable class of bathing waters known as. 
the “‘indifferent-thermal springs,” or wa- 
ters which, though slightly mineralized, 
like those of the Arkansas Hot Springs, 
or the charming resorts of Plombiéres 
and Néris in France, Gastein and Téplitz 
in Austria, or the cool Dansville Springs 
in New York, Wildbad in Wiirtemberg, 
are especially curative as baths, and are: 
little taken internally. 

The Uses of Water in the System.— 
And first a glance at the physiology of 
the subject may not be amiss. It is a. 
commonplace of physiology that water is 
the chief constituent of all animal bodies, 
forming no less than two-thirds of the 
substance of the human frame, and pres- 
ent even in its firmest tissues. That it is. 
in no sense a fixed or abiding, but a rest- 
less and volatile constituent, is perhaps a. 
less familiar conception, varying with the 
age, temperament, diet, health, digestion, 
and activity of the individual. It is by 
this very volatility that water, as truly a 
vital fluid as the blood of which it forms 
a three-fourth part, works its functions 
in the healthy body. 

The physiological action of water is. 
twofold. First, it is to cleanse; second, 
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to cool. The effete substances which can- 
not, like the carbonic acid gas which is ex- 
pired with the breath, assume the vapor- 
ous state are thus remoyed in solution 
from the system, as the phosphates which 
come from the destruction of nerve and 
brain tissue, and the sulphates which are 
produced when the muscular tissue is 
used. These refuse and poisonous prod- 
ucts cannot escape through the lungs; the 
skin by perspiration and the kidneys by 
secretion remove them from the blood, 
washing them away in watery solution. 
To stop this eliminative action of either 
the skin or the kidneys would soon be 
fatal. 

Besides water to dilute and to cool, each 
one of us receives from the outer world ali- 
ment to strengthen and to warm us; this 
aliment is received both in the various 
forms of food and in the oxygen of the 
air. The two functions of heating and of 
cooling are then in constant antagonism, 
while the balance of the two is so accu- 
rately preserved that the temperature of 
the healthy body never varies more than 
three or four degrees from 98.6° Fahr., 
either above or below. A greater range 
of variation means disease, serious in pro- 
portion to the extent of the range. Of 
about nineteen hundred pounds of water 
which are eliminated in the course of a 
year, more than half transpires through 
the skin. Its evaporation and the conse- 
quent coolness is modified by the heat of 
the surrounding atmosphere, being ¢reat- 
est when the weather is thé warmest, ex- 
cept so far as the evaporation is checked 
by moisture in the atmosphere. But in 
this way a fairly perfect balance is struck 
between the cooling and the heating pro- 
cesses, and the body retains its own ap- 
pointed temperature. 

Of all curative agencies water is the 
readiest, and not the least effective. What 
are its curative functions? How ean the 
waters of fountain, river, well, or ocean 
be made useful for the relief or cure of 
diseased conditions ? 

Their employment falls naturally under 
the heads of internal and external use. 

Internal Uses of Water.—Ordinary 
drinking water, if taken in large quanti- 
ties, acts as a solvent and a diuretic, and 
also increases the perspiration if the tem- 
perature of the air be high. Taken in the 
quantity of one or two quarts at a time, 
the diluent effect of water is often sufti- 
cient to eliminate an excess of alcohol 
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from the blood, as after taking too much 
wine. Another effect of large draughts. 
of water is to make the pulse slower, and 
to diminish slightly the normal tempera- 
ture of the body. 

Increase of weight has been claimed as: 
a result of systematic water-drinking on 
retiring for the night. The latest re- 
searches do not bear out this conclusion. 
Water thus taken will prevent any actual 
loss of weight, but it is not shown that it. 
will do anything more. With the addi- 
tion of a moderate stimulant, however, 
it has often a decidedly fattening effect. 

Swallowed as hot as it can be borne, 
pure water has lately come into some vogue 
as an efficient remedy for dyspeptic and 
rheumatic ailments, and for reducing the: 
obesity consequent upon idle habits and 
overeating. Itis not yet shown that these 
effects are caused by the hot water. I 
have seen cases in which this treatment, 
conjoined with a diet almost exclusively 
composed of lean meat and stale bread, 
has been followed by a great reduction of 
the invalid’s weight; but this result seem- 
ed to me due to the withholding of supera- 
bundant food from the patient, and not to 
any positive virtue in the hot water itself. 
In dyspepsia the hot-water treatment some- 
times succeeds for the same reason. WNa- 
ture, if given a chance, has a good deal to: 
say in the cure of the ailments that result 
from misuse of the digestive organs. But. 
this treatment has the double advantage of 
giving the disturbed stomach comparative 
rest, and of gently stimulating it to the 
digestive duties that it cannot wholly fore- 
go, unless the patient is to be sustained by 
faith alone. Of the internal use of min- 
eral waters this is not the occasion to: 
speak. 

Haternal Uses of Water.—These are of 
great variety. They include its offices in, 
cleansing, moistening, soothing, or stimu- 
lating the skin; its absorption, more es- 
pecially as vapor, through the skin, and 
its potent thermal values or effects as. 
warm and cold in baths of many kinds. 
Under this general heading of bath cures 
come the modern systems of cold-water 
treatment. 

I need say little about the first and ob- 
vious external use of water, that of cleans- 
ing. Thesaltsdeposited by the perspiration 
are readily removed by the use of water; 
and the brisk frictions which should ac- 
company the bath have, in addition, a two- 
fold effect. They remoye the dry outer 
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layers of the epidermis, and they stimu- 
late the nerves of the true skin. These 
ave valuable tonic effects; but it is to be 
borne in mind that violent ablutions are 
not required to produce them. There are 
bath fanatics who ignorantly think that 
life without an epidermis is the only de- 
sirable form of existence. Their vapt- 
ures of saponification and of scrubbing 
are all very well as a luxury, though 
the inunctions of the Roman thermc 
were better, because the oil used after 
the bath supplied some protection to the 
abraded skin. But the fury of tubbing is 
only for the strong, and even the strong, 
if they practise their rites in a malarious 
country, have been observed to sicken 
sooner than those who haye contented 
themselves with cleansing, and have not 
gone on to excoriation. 

Until about thirty years ago it was 
looked upon as a self-evident proposition 
that both pure and mineral waters were 
absorbed through the skin in bathing; 
and from the beginning mineral baths 
have been frequented in the belief that 
their virtues were thus explained. Those 
who took the iron baths had especial 
faith in this view of the action of the 
waters. But all this has been changed by 
recent experiments. It has been shown 
that the skin will not absorb water, the 
fatty secretions entirely barring the way 
to this. But it will absorb the vapor of 
water in considerable quantity, as in the 
Russian bath, even in such quantity as to 
increase materially the amount of the 
blood, and consequently to put more strain 
upon the heart and the circulation. In 
like manner carbonic acid and other 
gases are absorbed, and this gives us a 
powerful medicinal influence in vapor- 
baths and in baths charged with the gases 
thus absorbable. But water and its con- 
tained salts do not enter the system by 
any smallest part of the twenty-eight 
miles of tubing that make up the capil- 
lary drain channels of the true skin. 

If the skin will not absorb water, on 
the other hand, the lungs will not absorb 
watery vapor: it is not through this deli- 
cate gateway that the moisture of the ya- 
por-bath dilutes the blood. The function 
of their cellmembranes issuch as to exclude 
even the nitrogen of the respired air: these 
warders of the castle let nothing enter but 
oxygen for the maintenance of the in- 
mate’s life, or the ether vapors for the 
oblivion of his sufferings. 
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This double access, through the external 
absorption of the vapor and the internal 
absorption of the fluid, gives the physician 
both healing and preventive powers that 
were little understood before our own 
times. The vapor-bath, taken at tem- 
peratures of from 100° to 150° Fahr., in- 
creases the heat of the body, augments the 
watery portion of the blood, excites the 
circulation, increases the frequency of the 
pulse, produces redness and congestion of 
the skin, and causes perspiration, for 
which, however, the moisture condensed 
upon the cooler skin from the surround- 
ing vapor must not be mistaken. The 
whole influence of the vapor-bati is 
strongly exciting and stimulating, and it 
is of use to persons of strong constitution 
but of sluggish habits, and to those who 
require a quickened action of the capil- 
laries of the skin. To a patient at home 
it may be conveniently given by envelop- 
ing him in a woollen cloth or flannel, and 
then, seating him in an arm-chair, place 
by his side a pail of boiling water, which 
is kept boiling by putting bricks highly 
heated into it. Vapor-baths are taken not 
less frequently as a luxury than as a 
remedy; but in either case they are a 
thing to be used with great circumspec- 
tion. Persons who have any form of 
heart-disease should avoid them, and so 
should persons of very full temperament, 
even though they are otherwise well. 
Taken, however, under skilled advice, the 
Russian bath isa valuable curative agency. 

Of the Turkish bath, as consisting sim- 
ply in exposure to hot air, with consequent 
elimination of the salts of the blood by per- 
spiration, I need not speak in this place, 
except to say that its action, which is of- 
ten of great curative value, has little in 
common with that of the baths which we 
are now considering. 

Thermal Relations of Water.—One of 
the great curative virtues of water con- 
sists in its heat-conveying and heat-dis- 
tributing powers. Water is the great 
purveyor of caloric. In coming from the 
freezing to the boiling point it receives, 
and in a sense conceals, no less than 966° 
Fahr. of so-called latent heat, which the 
thermometer cannot feel or indicate, but 
which is all available for our convenience 
in warming or in conveying warmth, in 
addition to the 212° Fahr. indicated by 
the thermometer. Water retains and 
transports in the slow-moving ocean cur- 
rents lesser degrees of heat for many thou- 
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sands of miles, and thus creates and main- 
tains the equable climates of continents, 
while on a lesser scale the same storage 
power for latent heat enables us to warm 
palaces and cathedrals, and provides in a 
bottle of hot water far more comfort for 
cold feet than any other heated substance 
of equal weight, because it contains a 
longer-enduring heat than any other. 
This water-borne heat finds most useful 
application in the various forms of warm 
and hot baths. 

What is meant, accurately speaking, by 
the terms hot, warm, tepid, cold, as applied 
to the temperature of baths? The classi- 
fications vary somewhat, and are, indeed, 
somewhat arbitrary. The one that I use 
is based on the Centigrade scale, the only 
really rational thermometrical scale, for 
it takes the natural interval between the 
freezing and the boiling points, and di- 
vides it into the convenient number of a 
round hundred degrees. Expressed in the 
numbers of both Centigrade and Fahren- 
heit scales, the proper temperatures of the 
different baths are as follows: 





Centigrade. Fahrenheit. | 


(Caldbacthige sis -sestaterer-s- Below 20°} Below 68° 
Temperate bath ....... 20°-30° 68°-86° 
Tepid or indifferent bath.} 80°-85° 86°-95° 
Wray DWN ss sri cisnae. 5 85°-3 7° 95°-98.6° 


(Blood-heat) 
98.69°-122° 





HOt a tlets, aivcte elehdeo toe 879-5 0° 





It is in the different forms of baths as 
classified by temperature that we shall 
find the main curative uses of water, 
which remain to be considered. Let us 
take them in order, beginning with 

Cold Baths, t. e., baths of a temperature 
lower than 68° Fahy. The essential func- 
tion of cold baths is to call upon the vital 
force, the visceral and organic vitality. 
This is a very different thing from muscu- 
lar force, though in a well-balanced consti- 
tution the latter should imply the former. 
Vital force is roughly measurable by the 
individual’s power of resistance to cold; 
the person who could live the longest un- 
der a snow-drift, or melt the most ice in a 
bath-tub without injury to himself, would 
have the most of this form of vital force. 
Some people who have no special muscu- 
lar development would yet bear such a test 
very creditably. The cold bath calls upon 
and develops, if rightly used, this power 
of resistance, and it, like any vital func- 
tion or organ, is strengthened by constant 
practice. : 
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If anything has been gained during the 
last fifteen years in the study of balneolo- 


‘ey, it is in a better knowledge of the con- 


ditions of heat and cold in the human 
system, and of their -effects as applied 
through baths. I must not stray away 
into the domain of purely physiological 
research. But an important point is 
this: cold baths attack and reduce the 
temperature of the body, and it is by the 
instant and powerful demand that they 
make upon the organism for the restora- 
tion of the lost heat that they stimulate 
and develop the vital powers. The cool- 
ing of the skin produces an increased. 
oxygenation and consequent warming of 
the blood; the sensibility of the superfi- 
cial nerves is first heightened, then di- 
minished, then heightened again; the 
pulse quickens at first, then slows. The 
skin, the motor and the sensitive nerves, 
the heart, the muscular system, under- 
go a powerful stimulus from the cold, 
and the glow of warmth that results is 
called the reaction. No cold bath is ben- 
eficial that does not produce this genial 
warmth on quitting it. Stimulus, cool- 
ing, reaction—these are the essential 
functions of the cold bath when taken in 
moderate duration by persons of reason- 
ably strong constitutions. If it be too 
long protracted, asense of faintness comes 
on, the lips become blue, the breathing 
difficult, and on emerging from the wa- 
ter shivering continues instead of the oc- 
currence of a warm reaction. 

River bathing and sea bathing are the 
forms in which cold bathing is most fre- 
quently practised, at least by those who do 
not dwell in cities; but the temperatures 
both of sea and river, during the summer 
and autumn months, are as often those of 
the temperate bath in its lower ranges 
(68°-75° Fahr.) as of the cold bath. The 
sensation of chill on entering, often dis- 
tressing even at the higher temperature 
just mentioned, is soon succeeded by a 
warm glow; the water that felt so cold on 
entering it seems much warmer, and the 
reaction of the blood to the surface, espe- 
cially if the bather take active exercise by 
swimming or diving, produces such a feel- 
ing of comfort that the temptation is often 
to overdo the bath and to risk its tonic ef- 
fect by remaining in the water too long. 
It is far better to enter a cold bath when 
you are well warmed than to cool off ac- 
cording to the dull routine prescription of 
the books. To cool off before you enter 
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the water is simply to reduce your power 
of resisting the cold. 

For a cold swimming bath such as I’ 
have defined it fifteen minutes in stream or 
sea will generally be enough, though per- 
sons of strong constitution may remain in 
twice as long, or more than twice. Prac- 
tised swimmers or bathers are a rule for 
themselves in such matters. A cold bath 
in-doors should not generally last over five 
or ten minutes, because the active exer- 
cise of swimming is wanting. The bath 
should be followed immediately by strong 
frictions with coarse towels, and a prompt 
resumption of one’s clothing. The best 
time of the day for a cold bath is about 
three hours after either the morning or 
the mid-day meal. Theaged, delicate, and 
the yery young should not use cold baths, 
nor should those affected with heart-dis- 
ease, nor the anzemic, except with great 
careand moderation. They are essential- 
ly a tonic for strong and a stimulant cu- 
rative for sluggish temperaments. 

The cold-water cure may best be de- 
scribed here. In the correct meaning of 
the term it is the treatment of disease, 
especially of chronic disease, by the ex- 
ternal and internal use of cold water; but 
it is frequently used to include a compli- 
cated system of hygienic and water treat- 
ment, with baths and drinks both warm 
and cold. 

Either in the broader or the narrower 
sense, the mistakes of the water-cure have 
been mainly these: (1) the application 
of depressing and exhausting treatment, 
especially by means of cold, to delicate 
invalids—the error of ignorant and indis- 
criminate treatment; and (2) the error of 
exaggeration, or claiming that the water- 
cure is a cure-all. I have known the 
feeble vitality of a patient quenched en- 
tirely by too many cold packs and too 
few meals, and these of meagre quality ; 
and I have known other patients cooped 
up within the walls of a cure whose only 
hope lay in travel, or in some active em- 
ployment which would give relief to a 
mortal tension of mind and feeling. But 
at the more intelligently managed water- 
cures of to-day these mistakes will seldom 
be made. Yor certain classes of ailments 
it will be found a real curative agency. 
It is useful in the diseases which come of 
excessive eating and of deranged diges- 
tion, in gout, dyspepsia, and in some forms 
of rheumatism ; in many nervous ailments, 
and in some chronic affections of the skin. 
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No inyalid of these classes need hesitate 
to use this form of medication when it is 
prescribed for him by a competent phy- 
sician. 

The appliances of the water-cure treat- 
ment vary greatly. They consist mainly 
in plunge-baths; half-baths; sitz-baths, in 
which the water plays on the lower por- 
tion of the body; foot-baths; arm, leg, 
and hand baths; douches, or jets of water 
of varied force and direction; wet-sheet 
packs, complete or partial, in which the 
patient is wrapped first in a wet sheet, 
then in warm blankets, and left to per- 
spire; in compresses for throat, spine, pel- 
vis, abdomen, loins, stomach; in rectal 
and other enemata; in spongings and fo- 
mentations, affusion with salt-water, ete.— 
all given at various temperatures accord- 
ing to the indications of the case. The 
most completely appointed sanatorium and 
water-cure in this country is the one at 
Dansville, New York,where all the above 
forms of baths and other applications are 
employed, besides many others not strict- 
ly belonging to hydro-therapy, as thermo- 
electric baths, Roman and Turkish baths, 
to produce perspiration, rubbing with al- 
cohol, ammonia, and olive or cocoa-nut 
oil, massage, the admirable Hawaiian 
lomi-lomi, and various uses of electricity. 
It is a place not unworthy to be compared. 
in respect of its appointments and accom- 
modations with many European spas. 
Recent changes and improvements in the: 
management of the institution have put it. 
at the front in matters of diet and regi- 
men, and it is now a place where the wa- 
ter-cure, in conjunction with skilled treat- 
ment, can be enjoyed to the best advan- 
tage. 

Temperate and Tepid Baths (68° to: 
86°, 86° to 95° Fahr.).—The effects of 
these baths are mainly confined to the pe- 
ripheral nervous system. Toward the up- 
per limit of their temperatures they excite: 
the circulation, and are somewhat debili- 
tating; they predispose to sleep, a tenden- 
cy which of course must be resisted while 
the bather is immersed, as drowning ac- 
cidents have occurred in this way. These 
are the baths usually preferred for in-door- 
bathing, and their function is mainly the: 
important one of cleanliness, 

Warm Baths (95° to blood-heat, 98.6° 
Fahr.) have been well termed ‘‘ the lux- 
urious bath, that which the invalid enters. 
with pleasure and quits reluctantly.” 
They have a decided influence upon the- 
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physiological condition of the bather. 
They decrease the frequency of the res- 
piration and of the pulse, they slightly 
increase the perspiration, and they relax 
the muscles, so that in the practice of sur- 
gery, before the blessing of anzesthetics 
was discovered, it was customary, in cases 
of dislocation, to put the patient into a 
warm bath before attempting to replace 
the joint. 

Warm baths are calming and sedative; 
their effects are very beneficial in many 
‘diseases; they allay the pain of gall-stones 
and of vesical inflammations; congestions 
and inflammations of the liver are re- 
lieved by them, and dysmenorrhcea and 
amenorrhea, for which the warm bath 
has been a favorite treatment from the 
beginning of medicine. Chronic metritis 
is a less tractable complaint, but is often 
benefited by the bath; so are the equally 
stubborn ailments rheumatism and gout, 
especially when the thermal influence of 
the warm bath is supplemented by the 
internal use of the appropriate mineral 
waters. Nervous and excitable patients 
find a soothing influence from its use, but 
the bath should not be continued too 
long, for faintness sometimes results. 

Warm baths may be taken throughout 
the year in conformity with the following 
rules: The temperature of the room in 
which the bath is taken should not be 
lower than 60° Fahr. The best time for 
the warm bath is either during the morn- 
ing or just before retiring at night, a few 
hours having elapsed in either case, as 
when the cold bath is used, since eating. 
On leaving the bath care should be taken 
to wrap one’s self up warmly and prompt- 
ly, and in the case of a delicate constitu- 
tion to avoid a too sudden exposure to 
cold. For an invalid an hour or two of 
rest in bed after bathing is often an excel- 
lent adjunct to the treatment. A weekly 
warm bath is the best of cleansing tonics 
for the skin. Soap should be applied tow- 
ard the close of the bath, after the outer 
dayers of skin have become thoroughly 
moistened and softened; then a free ap- 
plication of soap, with rubbing, will suf- 
fice to remoye all of the epidermis that is 
desirable, and after this there should be a 
short lavation in pure warm water. 

Persons suffering from any organic 
disease of the heart or lungs should use 
warm baths with caution. The same rule 
applies to the aged. 

Hot Baths (from blood-heat, 98.6°, to 


122° Fahr.) are powerful agents, and pre- 
sent a different class of physiological ef- 
fects from those already considered. They 
cause perspiration, by which weight is lost; 
they induce a strong derivation of the 
blood from within to the integument, 
which becomes reddened and congested; 
they accelerate the rate of breathing and 
the heart’s action, and elevate the tem- 
perature of the body; they act primarily 
as a powerful stimulus to the whole ner- 
vous system, and by an instant reflex in- 
fluence to the arterial system, which they 
spur up into high activity, in some cases 
tending to produce cerebral congestion. 
It is especially to be borne in mind that 
the hot bath, if too frequently used and 
at atoo high temperature, may bring on a 
morbid change (parenchymatous degener- 
ation) in the tissues of the heart and spleen. 

The diseases in which hot baths are 
useful are especially those of the skin, 
their effect being twofold: first, by the 
stimulation of the infinite net-work of its 
nerves; and second, by the consequent af- 
flux of blood to the surface, and its height- 
ened function in building and unbuilding 
the million-celled fabric of the living skin. 
What ceaseless and complex change, 
what clearing away of old material, what 
bringing and building of new in every 
microscopic nook and cranny of the living 
edifice, goes on even in the normal state 
of the tissues! These transformations 
are incessant in every part of the soft 
tissue of the body, and the most effective 
cures are wrought either by changing 
their character, as when we give an alter- 
ative medicine, or mainly by changing 
their intensity, as in the case now in ques- 
tion, that of promoting a fuller supply of 
blood to the skin and a heightened stim- 
ulus to the nerves. These are the natural - 
curative effects of the hot bath, and they 
are greatly increased when they are sup- 
plemented by a course of treatment at one 
of the thermal spas. 

This is not the place, as I have said, to 
enter upon the extensive subject of miner- 
al waters, though their curative agencies 
go hand in hand with those that I have 
described. But my present subject in- 
cludes one branch of the larger theme of 
watering-places; it is that class of curative 
springs known as 

Indifferent Thermal Waters. —Why 
“indifferent”? Not on account of their 
curative effects, but because their small 
amount of mineral constituents is not the 
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essential element in their curative value. 
They are employed mainly as baths, and 
they are among the most valuable cures 
which the physician has at hand; they 
represent, indeed, with the adjunct influ- 
ences of climate, scenery, and exercise, of 
a complete change of habits, and careful 
hygienic treatment, the highest potency 
of the curative uses of water. 

These baths, long undervalued by the 
majority of physicians and neglected by 
patients, have during recent years been 
more truly appreciated, especially in the 
characteristic diseases of modern civilized 
life, the diseases of the nerves. Plom- 
biéres in France, Téplitz in Bohemia, 
Wildbad in Germany —in such sweet 
places as these, emperors and common- 
ers dream away their troubles in the 
lulling warmth of the bath, as the an- 
cient Romans in the same resorts did be- 
fore them. 

Geologically considered, a thermal 
spring is one whose temperature exceeds 
that of the mean annual temperature 
of the place where it flows; that is to 
say, the spring must be warmed by vol- 
canic or other internal heat. But by this 
definition any spring, say in northern 
Labrador, that should force its way 
through a frost-bound soil, at a tempera- 
ture barely higher than the freezing-point, 
would have to be called thermal; and so 
in physicians’ usage the term is limited 
to include only those waters which are 
warm enough to supply warm and hot 
baths at their own natural temperatures, 
or at less than these; for they range from 
90° upward, past the bathing-point and 
well toward the boiling. Thermal-spring 
baths are taken at the temperatures which 
T have described as tepid and warm, and 
in the lower range of the hot. The tepid 
thermal baths are especially calming to 
the nerves. At some of these baths the 
waters are drunk, though they have little 
other than a gently laxative effect. The 
waters are generally transparent and color- 
less; often they contain carbonic acid gas, 
and sometimes chloride of lime or common 
salt. At Néris and at Schlangenbad the 
water has a somewhat unctuous feel, or 
‘*texture,” in the technical description of 
it, which is very agreeable. Nothing, in- 
deed, can be pleasanter than a well-ap- 
pointed thermal bath; its temperature and 
the carbonic acid gas which it generally 
contains are at once its main curative 
and comforting agencies. 
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Mineral waters occur at many places in 
Europe and America; often in wild up- 
land or mountain regions of exquisite 
beauty, where mountain rides and ram- 
bles form a part of the hygiene permitted 
or prescribed. Our own country has an 
ample number of such springs, but the 
greater part of them are not as yet suffi- 
ciently improved to be comfortable and 
attractive, and attractions and comfort are 
of no small importance to the visitor at a 
thermal spring, especially when it is a 
troubled mind that seeks restoration. I 
must not say that none of our thermal wa- 
ters areimproved. Among those that offer 
comfort to the invalid are those at Santa 
Barbara, in southern California, which 
has at least good hotel accommodation ; 
the Idaho ‘‘ Hot Springs,” where there are 
both hotels and bathing establishments; 
and the ‘‘Warm Springs” and the ‘‘ Hot 
Springs” of Bath County, Virginia, which 
are ‘improved and in beautiful regions. 
All of these are true thermal springs, ow- 
ing comparatively little to their mineral 
constituents, and are both attractive and 
effective cures; nor are these all that 
might be mentioned. In due time this 
will be a land of bath cures, and invalids 
will come to us from Europe, as we now 
go thither, for change and for comfort. 
Meanwhile we must continue to go abroad 
for a time, not merely to seek such potent 
waters as those of Carlsbad or Vichy, but 
also for the thermal waters and their com- 
forting cures, their perfectly appointed 
bathing establishments under skilled su- 
perintendence, their good hotels and 
boarding-places, and the added pleasure 
of the social pageant in the larger, and of 
the mountain scenery in the remoter, re- 
gions. 

Such places, according to the patients’ 
varied needs, are the thermal springs of 
Plombiéres, Dax, Néris, Mont Dore, and 
Bagnéres-de-Bigorre in France; of Gas- 
tein and Téplitz in Austria, of Schlangen- 
bad and Wildbad in Germany, of Ragatz- 
Pfaffers in Switzerland. All of these are 
nearly perfect thermal waters. Those of 
Mont Dore and of Bagnéres-de-Bigorre 
have, indeed, a small amount of mineral 
constituents in addition, and these waters 
are very valuable iu the treatment of cer- 
tain special affections, as of bilious dys- 
pepsias at Bigorre and of bronchial ca- 
tarrhs and laryngitis at Mont Dore. But 
no less an authority than Trousseau, who 
was one of the most judicious and philo- 
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sophie physicians that ever lived, ascribes 
to them the fullest virtues of the thermal 
baths. 

And what is their essential function ? 

Thermal baths as a class have been ap- 
propriately called nerve baths. While 
they cure chronic rheumatism and gout, 
and hasten the reparative processes in 
curable hemiplegia, their most important 
work is to relieve and cure the nervous 
affections which result from mental trou- 
bles. For these gnawing maladies the 
mineral waters are often of great value. 

Whether by its warmth, its heat, its 
vapor, its coolness, whether as taken in- 
ternally or applied to the surface of the 
body in a hundred different forms of 
baths by sea or shore or mountain, or 
under the manifold agencies of the wa- 
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ter-cure, strictly so called, water sup- 
plies us with many and most efficient 
means of treating many grave com- 
plaints. But I would make it still clearer, 
if possible, that the choice and selection 
among these means of cure can very sel- 
dom be wisely made by the patient him- 
self. Yet it is precisely this that many 
patients wish to do. An invalid who: 
would not venture to prescribe a grain of 
quinine for himself will placidly elect a 
bath treatment, or even a whole course of 
mineral waters at a foreign spa, without 
the least qualm of doubt as to his own fit- 
ness for self-direction. The right choice 
can be made only by a physician, and a 
physician who has given special attention 
to this important and complicated branch 
of the healing art. 





A MOOD, 
BY AMELIE RIVES. 


T is good to strive against wind and rain 

In the keen, sweet weather that autumn brings. 
The wild horse shakes not the drops from his mane, 

The wild bird flicks not the wet from her wings, 
In gladder fashion than I toss free 

The mist-dulled gold of my bright hair's flag, 

What time the winds on their heel-wings lag, 
And all the tempest is friends with me. 


None ean reach me to wound or cheer; 
Sound of weeping and sound of song— 
Neither may trouble me: I can hear 
But the winds’ loud laugh, and the sibilant, strong, 
Lulled rush of the rain through the sapless weeds. « 
O rare, dear days, ye are here again! 
I will woo ye as maidens are wooed of men— 
With oaths forgotten and broken creeds! 


Ye shall not lack for the sun’s fierce shining— 
With the gold of my hair will I make ye glad; 
For your blown, red forests give no repining— 
Here are my lips: will ye still be sad ? 
Comfort ye, comfort ye, days of cloud, 
Days of shadow, of wrath, of blast— 
I who love ye am come at last. 
Laugh to welcome me! cry aloud! 


For wild am I as thy winds and rains— 
Free to come and to go as they; 

Love’s moon sways not the tides of my veins; 
There is no voice that can bid me stay. 

Out and away on the drenched, brown lea! 
Out to the great, glad heart of the year! 
Nothing to grieve for, nothing to fear; 

Fetterless, lawless, a maiden, free! 


AT THE CHATEAU OF CORINNE. 
BY CONSTANCE FENIMORE WOOLSON. 


N the shores of Lake Leman there 

are many villas. For several centu- 
wies the vine-clad banks have been a fa- 
vorite resting-place for visitors from many 
mations. English, French, Germans, Aus- 
trians, Poles, and Russians are found in 
the circle of strangers whose gardens 
fringe the lake northward from Geneva, 
eastward from Lausanne, and southward 
from Vevey, Clarens, and Montreux. Not 
long ago an American joined this circle. 
‘The American was a lady named Win- 
throp. 

Mrs. Winthrop’s villa was not one of 
the larger residences. It was an old- 
fashioned square mansion, half Swiss, 
half French, ending in a high peaked 
roof, which came slanting sharply down 
over several narrowed half-stories, indi- 
cated by little windows like dove perches 
—four in the broadest part, two above, 
then one winking all alone under the 
peak. On the left side a round tower, in- 
‘appropriate but picturesque, joined itself 
to the square outline of the main build- 
ing; the round tower had also a peaked 
roof, which was surmounted by a contort- 
ed ornament of iron somewhat resem- 
blingaletter S. Altogether the villa was 
the sort of house which Americans are 
accustomed to call ‘‘quaint.” Its name 
was quaint also—Miolans la Tour, or, 
more briefly, Miolans. Cousin Walpole 
pronounced this ‘‘ Miaw-lins.” 

Mrs. Winthrop had taken possession of 
the villa in May, and it was now late in 
August; Lake Leman therefore had en- 
joyed her society for three long months. 
Through all this time, in the old lake’s 
estimation, and notwithstanding the Eng- 
lish, French, Germans, Austrians, Poles, 
and Russians, many of them titled, who 
were also upon its banks, the American 
lady remained an interesting presence. 
And not in the opinion of the old lake 
only, but in that also of other observers, 
less fluidandimpersonal. Mrs. Winthrop 
was much admired. Miolans had enter- 
tained numerous guests during the sum- 
mer; to-day, however, it held only the 
bona fide members of the family, namely, 
Mrs. Winthrop, her cousin Sylvia, and 
Mr. H. Walpole, Miss Sylvia’s cousin. Mr. 
H. Walpole was always called ‘* Cousin 
Walpole” by Sylvia, who took comfort in 


the name, her own (a grief to her) being 
neither more nor less than Pitcher. ‘‘Syl- 
via Pitcher” was not impressive, but ‘‘ H. 
Walpole” could shine for two. If people 
supposed that H. stood for Horace, why, 
that was their own affair. 

Mrs. Winthrop, followed by her great 
white dog, had strolled down toward the 
lake. After a while she came within 
sight of the gate; some one was entering. 
The porter’s lodge was unoccupied save 
by two old busts that looked out from 
niches above the windows, much sur- 
prised that no one knew them. The new- 
comer surveyed the lodge and the busts; 
then opened the gate and came in. He 
was a Stranger; a gentleman; an Ameri- 
can. These three items Mrs. Winthrop's 
eyes told her, one by one, as she drew 
nearer. He now caught sight of her—a 
lady coming down the water-path, fol- 
lowed by a shaggy dog. He went for- 
ward to meet her, raising his hat. ‘I 
think this is Mrs. Winthrop. May I in- 
troduce myself? Iam John Ford.” 

“Sylvia will be delighted,” said Mrs. 
Winthrop, giving her hand in courteous 
welcome. ° ‘‘ We have been hoping that 
we should see you, Mr. Ford, before the 
summer was over.” 

They stood a few moments, and then 
went up the plane-tree avenue toward the 
house. Mrs. Winthrop spoke the usual 
phrases of the opening of an acquaint- 
ance with grace and ease; her companion 
made the usual replies. He was quite as 
much at his ease as she was, but he did not 
especially cultivate grace. Sylvia, enjoy- 
ing her conversation with Cousin Wal- 
pole, sat just. within the hall door; she 
was taken quite by surprise. ‘‘Oh, John, 
how you startled me! I thought you 
were in Norway. But how very glad I 
am to see you, my dear, dear boy!” She 
stood on tiptoe to kiss him, with a moist- 
ure in her soft, faded, but still pretty eyes. 

Mrs. Winthrop remained outside; there 
were garden chairs in the small porch, 
and she seated herself in one of them. 
She smiled a little when she heard Sylvia 
greet this mature specimen of manhood 
as a ‘“‘ dear, dear boy.” 

Cousin Walpole now came forward. 
“You are welcome, sir,” he said, in his 
slender little voice. Then, bethinking 
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him of his French, he added, with digni- 
ty, ‘‘Weleome to Miaw-lins—Miaw-lins- 
lay-Tower.” 

Ford took a seat in the hall beside his 
aunt, She talked volubly: the surprise 
had excited her. But every now and then 
she looked at him with a far-off remem- 
brance in her eyes: she was thinking of 
his mother, her sister, long dead. ‘‘ How 
much you look like her!” she said at last. 
“The game profile—exact. And how 
beautiful Mary’s profile was! Every one 
admired it.” 

Ford, who had been gazing at the rug, 
looked up; he caught Mrs. Winthrop’s 
glance, and the gleam of merriment in it. 
“Yes, my profile is like my mother’s, 
and therefore good,” he answered, grave- 
ly. ‘It is a pity that my full face con- 
tradicts it. However, I live in profile as 
much as possible; I present myself edge- 
wise.” 

“What do you 
Sylvia. 

“T am like the new moon,” he answer- 
ed; ‘‘I show but arim, All the rest I 
keep dark.” 

Mrs. Winthrop laughed; andagain Ford 
caught her glance. What he had said 
of himself was true. He had a regular, 
clearly cut, delicately finished profile, but 
his full face contradicted it somewhat, 
showing more strength than beauty. His 
eyes were gray, without much expression, 
unless calmness can be called an expres- 
sion; his hair and beard, both closely cut, 
were dark brown. As to his height, no 
one would have called him tall, yet nei- 
ther would any one have described him 
as short. And the same phrasing might 
have been applied to his general appear- 
ance: no one would have called him 
handsome, yet neither would any one 
have classed him as ordinary. As to 
what is more important than looks, name- 
ly, manner, although his was quiet, and 
quite without pretension, a close observer 
could have discovered in it, and without 
much effort, that the opinions of John 
Ford (although never obtruded upon oth- 
ers) were in general sufficiently satisfac- 
tory to John Ford; and furthermore, that 
the opinions of other people, whether ac- 
cordant or discordant with his own, trou- 
bled him little. 

After a while all went down to the out- 
look to see the after-glow on Mont Blane. 
Mrs. Winthrop led the way with Cousin 
Walpole, whose high bell-crowned straw 
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mean, dear?” said 


hat had a dignity which no modern head- 
covering could hope to rival. 

Sylvia followed, with her nephew. 
“You must comeand stay with us, John,” 
she said; ‘‘ Katharine has so much com- 
pany that you will find it entertaining, 
and even at times instructive. Iam sure 
T have found it so; and I am, you know, 
your senior. We are alone to-day; but 
it is for the first time. Generally the 
house is full.” 

‘But I do not like a full house,” said 
Ford, smiling down upon the upturned 
face of the little ‘‘senior” by his side. 

“You will like this one. It is not a 
commonplace society—by no means com- 
monplace. The hours, too, are easy; 
breakfast, for instance, from nine to 
eleven—as you please. As to the quality 
of the—of the bodily support, it is suf- 
ficient to say that Marches is house-keep- 
er. You remember Marches ?” 

“Perfectly. Her tarts no one could 
forget.” 

‘Katharine is indebted to me for Mar- 
ches,” continued Sylvia. ‘‘I velinquish- 
ed her to Katharine upon the occasion of 
her marriage, ten years ago; for she was 
totally inexperienced, you know —only 
seventeen.” 

‘“Then she is now twenty-seven.” 

“T should not have mentioned that,” 
said Miss Pitcher, instinctively. ‘It was 
an inadvertence. Could you oblige me 
by forgetting it ?” 

‘‘ With the greatest ease. 
sensitive about her age ?”’ 

‘‘Not in the least. Why should she 
be? Certainly no one would ever dream 


She is, then, 


of calling twenty-seven old!” (Miss 
Pitcher paused with dignity.) ‘‘ You 


think her beautiful, of course ?” she added. 

‘*She is a fine-looking woman.” 

“Oh, John, that is what they always 
say of women who weigh two hundred! 
And Katharine is very slender.” 

Ford laughed. ‘‘I supposed the fact 
that Mrs. Winthrop was handsome went 
without the saying.” 

“Tt goes,” said Sylvia, impressively, 
‘‘pbut not without the saying; I assure 
you, by no means without the saying. It 
has been said this summer many times.” 

‘* And she does not find it fatiguing ?” 

The little aunt looked at her nephew. 
‘“You do not like her,” she said, with a 
fine air of penetration, touching his coat 
sleeve lightly with one finger. ‘‘I see 
that you do not like her.” 
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‘My dear aunt! I do not know her in 
the least.” 

“Well, how does she impress you, then, 
not knowing her?” said Miss Pitcher, fold- 
ing her arms under her little pink shawl 
with an impartial air, 

He glanced at the figure in front. 
‘“How she impresses me?” he said. ‘She 
impresses me as a very attractive, but 
very complete, woman of the world.” 

A flood of remonstrance rose to Sylvia's 
lips; but she was obliged to repress it, be- 
cause Mrs. Winthrop had paused, and was 
waiting for them. 

‘Here is one of our fairest little vistas, 
Mr. Ford,” she said as they came up, show- 
ing him an oval opening in the shrubbery, 
through which a gleam of blue lake, a vil- 
lage on the opposite shore, and the arrowy 
snow-clad Silver Needle rising behind 
high in the upper blue, were visible, like a 
picturein aleaf frame. The opening was 
so. narrow that only two persons could 
look through it. Sylvia and Cousin Wal- 
pole walked on. 

“But you have seen it all before,” said 
Mrs. Winthrop. ‘‘To you it is not some- 
thing from fairy-land, hardly to be be- 
lieved, asit isto me. Do you know, some- 
times, when waking in the early dawn, 
before the prosaic little details of the day 
have risen in my mind, I ask myself, with 
a sort of doubt in the reality of it all, if 
this is Katharine Winthrop living on the 
shores of Lake Leman—herself really, and 
not her imagination only, her longing 
dream.” It is very well uttered, with a 
touch of enthusiasm which carried it 
along, and which was in itself a confi- 
dence. 

““Yes—ah—quite so. Yet you hardly 
look like a person who would think that 
sort of thing under those circumstances,” 
said Ford, watching a bark, with the pic- 
turesque lateen-sails of Lake Leman, cross 
his green-framed picture from east to 
west. 

Mrs. Winthrop let the hand with which 
she had made her little gesture drop. She 
stood looking athim. But he did not add 
anything to his remark, or turn his glance 
from the lateen-sails. : 

‘* What sort of a person, then, do I look 
like ?” she said. 

Heturned. She wassmiling; he smiled 
also. ‘‘I was alluding merely to the time 
you named. As it happened, my aunt 
had mentioned to me by chance your 
breakfast hours.” 
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“That was not all, I think.” 

“You are very good to be interested.” 

“Tam not good; only curious. Pray 
tell me.” 

“I have so little imagination, Mrs. 
Winthrop, that I cannot invent the proper 
charming interpretation as I ought. As 
to bald truth, of course you cannot expect 
me to present you with that during a first 
visit of ceremony.” 

“The first visit will, I hope, be a long 
one; you must come and stay with us. 
As to ceremony, if this is your idea of 
it" 

‘‘—What must I be when unceremoni- 
ous! I suppose you are thinking,” said 
Ford, laughing. ‘On the whole, I had 
better make no attempts. The owl, in 
his own character, is esteemed an honest 
bird; but let him not try to be a nightin- 
gale.” 

“Come as owl, nightingale, or what 
you please, so long as you come. When 
you do, I shall ask you again what you 
meant.” 

“Tf you are going to hold it over me, 
perhaps I had better tell you now 2” 

‘Much better.” 

“Tonly meant, then, that Mrs. Win- 
throp did not strike me as at all the sort of 
person who would allow anything prosaic 
to interfere with her poetical, heart-felt en- 
thusiasms.” 

She laughed gayly. ‘‘ You are delight- 
ful. You have such a heavy apparatus 
for fibbing that it becomes fairly stately. 
You do not believe I have any enthusi- 
asms at all,” she added. Her eyes were 
dark blue, with long lashes; they were 
very fine eyes. 

‘*T will believe whatever you please,” 
said John Ford. 

“Very well. Believe what I tell you.” 

“You include only what you tell in 
words ?” 

“Plainly, you are not troubled by 
timidity,” said the lady, laughing a sec- 
ond time. 

‘*On the contrary, it is excess of timidi- 
ty. It makes me desperate and crude.” 

They had walked on, and now came up 
with the others. ‘‘ Does he amuse you ?” 
said Sylvia, in a low tone, as Cousin Wal- 
pole in his turn walked onward with the 
new-comer, ‘‘I heard you laughing.” 

‘“Yes; but he is not at all what you 
said. He is so shy and ill at ease that it 
is almost painful.” 

“Dear me!” said the aunt, with con- 
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cern. ‘The best thing, then, will be for 
him to come and stay with us. You have 
so much company that it will be good for 
him; his shyness will wear off.” 

“T have invited him, but I doubt his 
coming,” said the lady of the manor. 

The outlook was a little terrace built 
out over the water. Mrs. Winthrop seat- 
ed herself and took off her garden hat 
(Mrs. Winthrop had a very graceful head, 
and thick soft brown hair). ‘‘ Not so 
close, Gibbon,” she said, as the shaggy 
dog laid himself down beside her. 

“You call your dog Gibbon?” said Ford. 

‘“Yes; he came from Lausanne, where 
Gibbon lived; and I think he looks just 
like him. But pray put on your hat, Mr. 
Ford. A man in the open air, deprived 
of his hat, is always a wretched object, 
and always takes cold.” 

‘‘T may be wretched, but I do not take 
cold,” replied Ford, letting his hat lie. 

‘John does look very strong,” said 
Sylvia, with pride. 

““O fortunate youth—if he but knew 
his good fortune!” said Cousin Walpole. 
‘““Hrom the Latin, sir; I do not quote the 
original tongue in the presence of ladies, 
which would seem pedantic. You do look 
strong indeed, and I congratulate you. I 
myself have never been an athlete; but I 
admire, and with impartiality, the mus- 
cles of the gladiator.” 

‘Surely, Cousin Walpole, there is no- 
thing in common between John and a 
gladiator!” ' 

“Your pardon, Cousin Sylvia; I was 
speaking generally. My conversation, 
sir,” said the bachelor, turning to Ford, 
“is apt to be general.” 

‘*No one likes personalities, I suppose,” 
replied Ford, watching the last hues of 
the sunset. 

‘On the contrary, I am devoted to 
them,” said Mrs. Winthrop. 

“Oh no, Katharine; you malign your- 
self,” said Sylvia. ‘‘ You must not be- 
lieve all she says, John.” 

‘*Mr. Ford has just promised to do that 
very thing,” remarked Mrs. Winthrop. 

““Dear me!” said Sylvia. Her tone of 
dismay was so sincere that they all laugh- 
ed. ‘ You know, dear, you have so much 
imagination,” she said, apologetically, to 
her cousin. 

‘Mr. Ford has not,” replied the young- 
er lady; ‘‘so the exercise will do him no 
harm.” 

The sky behind the splendid white mass 


of Mont Blanc was of a deep warm gold; 
the line of snowy peaks attending the 
monarch rose irregularly against this ra- 
diance from east to west, framed by the 
dark nearer masses of the Saléve and Voi- 
rons. The sun had disappeared, cresting 
with glory as he sank the soft purple 
summits of the Jura, and sending up a 
blaze of color in the narrow valley of the 
Rhone. Then,as all this waned slowly 
into grayness, softly, shyly, the lovely 
after-glow floated up the side of the mon- 
arch, tingeing all his fields of pure white 
ice and snow with rosy light as it moved 
onward, and resting on the far peak in 
the sky long after the lake and its shores 
had faded into night. 

“This lake, sir,” said Cousin Walpole, 
“Gs remarkable for the number of persons 
distinguished in literature who have at 
various times resided upon its banks. I 
may mention, cursorily, Voltaire, Sis- 
mondi, Gibbon, Rousseau, Sir Humphry 
Davy, D’Aubigné, Calvin, Grimm, Benja- 
min Constant, Schlegel, Chateaubriand, 
Byron, Shelley, the elder Dumas, and in 
addition that most eloquent authoress and 
noble woman Madame de Staél.” 

“The banks must certainly be acquaint- 
ed with a large amount of fine language,” 
said Ford, 

‘*And oh! how we have enjoyed Cop- 
pet, John! You remember Coppet ?” said 
Miss Pitcher. ‘‘ We have had, I assure 
you, days and conversations there which I, 
for one, can never forget. Do you remem- 
ber, Katharine, that moment by the fish- 
pond, when, earried away by the influ- 
ences of the spot, Mr. Percival exclaimed, 
and with such deep feeling, ‘Htonnante 
femme!” 

‘Meaning Mrs. Winthrop ?” said Ford. 

‘‘No, John, no; meaning Madame de 
Staél,” replied the little aunt. 

Mr. Ford did not take up his abode at 
Miolans, in spite of his aunt’s wish and 
Mrs. Winthrop’s invitation. He preferred 
a little inn among the vineyards, half a 
mile distant. But he came often to the 
villa, generally rowing himself down the 
lake in a skiff; the skiff, indeed, spent most 
of its time moored at the water-steps of 
Miolans, for its owner accompanied the 
ladies in various excursions to Vevey, 
Clarens, Chillon, and southward to Ge- 
neva. 

“T thought you had so much compa- 
ny,” he said one afternoon to Sylvia, 
when they happened to be alone. ‘‘I 
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have been coming and going now for ten 
days, and have seen no one.” 

‘These ten days were reserved for the 
Storms,” replied Miss Pitcher. ‘‘ But old 
Mrs. Storm fell ill at Baden-Baden, and 
what could they do !” 

‘“Take care of her, I should say.” 

‘Gilbert Storm was poignantly disap- 
pointed. He is, I think, on the whole, the 
best among Katharine’s outside admirers.” 

‘Then there are inside ones ?” 

“Several. You know Mr. Winthrop 
was thirty-five years older than Katha- 
rine. It was hardly to be expected, there- 
fore, that she should love him—I mean 
in the true way.” 

“Whatever she might have done in the 
false.” 

‘You are too cynical, my dear boy. 
There was nothing false about it; Katha- 
rine was simply a child. He was very 
fond of her, I assure you. And died most 
happily.” 

‘* For all concerned.” 

Sylvia shook her head. But Mrs. Win- 
throp’s step was now heard in the hall; 
she came in with several letters in her 
hand. ‘Any news?” said Miss Pitcher. 

‘‘No,” replied the younger lady. ‘* No- 
thing ever happens any more.” 

‘As Ronsard sang, 

“*Te temps s’en va, le temps s’en va, ma dame! 

Las! le temps non; mais nous nous en allons,’” 


said Ford, bringing forward her especial 
ehair. 

‘“That is true,” she answered, soberly, 
almost sombrely. 

That evening the moonlight on the lake 
was surpassingly lovely; there was not a 
ripple to break the sheen of the water, and 
the clear outline of Mont Blane rose like 
silver against the dark black-blue of the 
sky. They all strolled down to the shore; 
Mrs. Winthrop went out with Ford in his 
skiff, ‘for ten minutes.” Sylvia watched 
the little boat float up and down for twen- 
ty; then she returned io the house and 
read for forty more. When Sylvia was 
down-stairs, she read the third canto of 
‘‘Ghilde Harold”; in her own room she 
kept a private supply of the works of Miss 
Yonge. Atten, Katharineentered. ‘‘ Has 
John gone ?” said the aunt, putting in her 
mark and closing the Byronic volume, 

“Ves: he came to the door, but would 
not come in.” 

“T wish he would come and stay. He 
might as well; he is here every day.” 
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“That is the very point; he also goes 
every day,” replied Katharine. 

She was leaning back in her chair, her 
eyes fixed upon the carpet. Sylvia was 
going to say something more, when sud- 
denly a new idea came to her. It was a 
stirring idea; she did not often have such 
inspirations; she remained silent, investi- 
gating it. After a while, ‘When do you 
expect the Carrols ?” she said. 

“Not until October.” 

Miss Pitcher knew this perfectly, but 
she thought the question might lead to 
further information. Itdid. ‘Miss Jay 
has written,” pursued Mrs, Winthrop, her 
eyes still fixed absently on the carpet. 
“But I answered, asking her to wait until 
October, when the Carrols would be here. 
It will be much pleasanter for them both.” 

“She has put them off!” thought the 
little aunt. ‘‘ She does not want any one 
here just at present.” And she was so 
fluttered by the new possibilities rising 
round her like a cloud that she said good- 
night, and went upstairs to think them 
over; she did not even read Miss Yonge. 

The next day Ford did not come to Mio- 
Jans until just before the dinner hour. 
Sylvia was disappointed by this tardiness, 
but cheered when. Katharine came in; 
for Mrs. Winthrop wore one of her most 
becoming dresses. ‘‘She wishes to look 
her best,” thought the aunt. But, at this 
moment, in the twilight, a carriage came 
rapidly up the driveway and stopped at 
the door. ‘Why, it is Mr. Percival!” 
said Sylvia, catching a glimpse of the oc- 
cupant. 

‘Yes; he hascome tospend afew days,” 
answered } rs. Winthrop, going into the 
hall to gre her new guest. 

Down f | the aunt’s cloud-castle; but 
at the sam mnoment amore personal feel- 
ing took it olace in the modest little mid- 
dle-aged breast; Miss Pitcher deeply ad- 
mired Mr. Percival. 

‘“You know who it is, of course?” she 
whispered to her nephew when she had 
recovered her composure. 

‘“You said Percival, didn’t you ?” 

“Yes; but this is Lorimer Percival— 
Lorimer Percival, the poet.” 

Katharine now came back. Sylvia sat 
waiting, and turning her bracelets round 
on her wrists. Sylvia’s bracelets turned 
easily; when she took a book from the 
top shelf of the bookcase, they went to her 
shoulders. 

Before long Mr. Percival entered. Din- 
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ner was announced. The conversation 
at the table was animated. From it Ford 
gathered that the new guest had spent 
several weeks at Miolans « early in the sea- 
son, and that he had also made since then 
one or two shorter visits. His manner 
was that of an intimate friend. The in- 
timate friend talked well. Cousin. Wal- 
pole’s little candle illuminated the out- 
lying corners. Sylvia supplied an atmos- 
phere of general admiration. Mrs. Win- 
throp supplied one of beauty. She look- 
ed remarkably well—brilliant; her guest 
—the one who was not a poet—noticed 
this. He had time tonotice it, as well as 
several other things, for he said but little 
himself; the conversation was led by Mr. 
Percival. 

It was decided that they would all go 
to Coppet the next day—‘‘ dear Coppet,” as 
Sylvia called it. The expedition seemed 
to be partly sacred and partly sylvan; a 
pilgrimage-pienic. When Ford took leave, 
Mrs. Winthrop and Mr. Percival accom- 
panied him as far as the water-steps. As 
his skiff glided out on the calm lake, he 
heard the gentleman’s voice suggesting 
that they should stroll up and down a 
while in the moonlight, and the lady’s an- 
swer, ‘Yes; for ten minutes.” He re- 
membered that Mrs. Winthrop’s ten min- 
utes was sometimes an hour. 

The next day they went to Coppet; Mrs. 
Winthrop and Mr. Percival in the car- 
riage, Sylvia and Cousin Walpole in the 
phaeton, and Ford on horseback. 

“Oh! isn’t this almost too delightful?” 
said Miss Pitcher, when they reached the 
gates of the old Necker chateau. Cousin 
Walpole was engaged in tying his horse, 
and Mr. Percival had politely stepped for- 
ward to assist her from the phaeton. It 
is but fair, however, to suppose that her 
exclamation referred as much to the in- 
tellectual influences of the home of Ma- 
dame de Staél as to the attentions of the 
poet. ‘‘I could live here, and I could die 
here,” she continued, with ardor. But as 
Mr. Percival had now gone back to Mrs. 
Winthrop, she was obliged to finish her 
sentence to her nephew, which was not 
quite the same thing. ‘‘Couldn’t you, 
John 2” she said. 

“Tt would be easy enough to die, I 
should say,” replied Ford, dismounting. 

“We must all die,” remarked Cousin 
Walpole from the post where he was at 
work upon the horse. He tied that peace- 
ful animal in such intricate and unex- 
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pected conyolutions that it took Mrs. Win- 
throp’s coachman, later, fully twenty min- 
utes to compr ehend and unravel them. 

The Necker homestead is a plain old- 
fashioned chateau, built round three sides 
of a square, a court-yard within. From 
the end of the south side a long irregular 
wing of lower out-buildings stretches tow- 
ard the road, ending in a thickened hud- 
dled knot along its margin, as though 
the country highway had refused to allow 
aristocratic encroachments, and had push- 
ed them all back with determined hands. 
Across the three high pale-yellow facades 
of the main building the faded shutters 
were tightly closed. There was not a sign 
of life, save in a little square house at the 
end of the knot, where, as far as possible 
from the historic mansion he guarded, 
lived the old custodian, who:strongly re- 
sembled the portraits of Benjamin Frank- 
lin. 

Benjamin Franklin knew Mrs. Win- 
throp (and Mrs. Winthrop’s purse). He 
hastened through the knot in his shuffling 
woollen shoes, and unlocked the court- 

yard entrance. 

“We must go all through the dear old 
house again, for John’s sake,’ > said Sylvia. 

“Do not sacrifice yourselves; I have 
seen it,” said her nephew. 

‘But not lately, dear John.” 

“Tam quite willing to serve as a pre- 
text,” he answered, leading the way in. 

They passed through the dark old hall 
below, where the white statue of Necker 
gleams in solitude, and went up the broad 
stairway, the old custodian preceding 
them, and throwing open the barred shut- 
ters of room after room. The warm sun- 
shine flowed in and streamed across the 
floors, the dim tapestries, the spindle- 
legged gilded furniture, and the Cupid- 
decked clocks. The old paintings on the 
walls seemed to waken slowly and survey 
them as they passed. Lorimer Percival 
seated himself in a yellow arm-chair, and 
looked about with the air of a man who 
was breathing a delicate aroma. 

‘This is the room where the ‘incom- 
parable Juliette’ danced her celebrated 
gavotte,” he remarked, ‘‘ probably to the 
music of that old harpsichord—or is it a 
spinet ?—in the corner.” 

‘Pray tell us about it,” entreated Syl- 
via, who had seated herself gingerly on 
the edge of a small ottoman embroidered 
with pink shepherdesses on a blue mea- 
dow, and rose-colored lambs. Mrs. Win- 
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throp meanwhile had appropriated a spin- 
dle-legged sofa, and was leaning back 
against a tapestried Endymion. 

Percival smiled, but did not refuse Syl- 
via’s request. He had not the objection 
which some men haye to a monologue. 
It must be added, however, that for that 
sort of thing he selected his audience. 
Upon this occasion the outside element of 
John Ford, strolling about near the win- 
dows, was discordant, but not enough so 
to affect the admiring appreciation of the 
little group nearer his chair. 

““Madame de Staél,” he began, with his 
eyes on the cornice, ‘‘was a woman of 
many and generous enthusiasms. She had 
long wished to behold the grace of her 
lovely friend Madame Récamier, in her 
celebrated gavotte, well known in the sa- 
lons of Paris, but as yet unseen by the 
exile of Coppet.’ By great good fortune 
there happened to be in the village, upon 
the occasion of a visit from Madame Ré- 
camier, a French dancing-master. Ma- 
dame de Staél sent for him, and the en- 
chanted little man had the signal honor 
of going through the dance with the beau- 
tiful Juliette, in this room, in the pre- 
sence of all the distinguished society of 
Coppet: no doubt it was the glory of his 
life. When the dance was ended, Corinne, 
carried away by admiration, embraced 
with transport—” 

“The dancing- master?” said Cousin 
Walpole, much interested. 

“No; her ravissante amie.” 

Cousin Walpole, conscious that he had 
made a mistake, betook himself to the por- 
traitnearby. ‘‘Superb woman!” he mur- 
mured, contemplating it. ‘‘Superb!” 

The portrait represented the authoress 
of Corinne standing, her talented head 
crowned by a majestic aureole of yellow 
satin turban, whose voluminous folds ac- 
counted probably for the scanty amount 
of material left for the shoulders and 
arms, 

“Tf I could have had the choice,” said 
Miss Pitcher, pensively gazing at this por- 
trait, ‘I would rather have been that no- 
ble creature than any one else on history’s 
page.” 

Later they went down to the old gar- 
den. It stretched back behind the house 
for some distance, shut in by a high stone 
wall. <A long straight alley, shaded by 
even rows of trees, went down one side 
like a mathematical line; on the other 
there was some of the stiff landscape gar- 
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dening of the last century. In the open 
space in the centre was a moss-grown fish- 
pond, and near the house a dignified little 
company of clipped trees. They strolled 
down. the straight walk: this time Ford 
was with Mrs. Winthrop, while Sylvia, 
Mr, Percival, and Cousin Walpole were in 
front. 

‘“‘T suppose she used to walk here,” ob- 
served Mrs. Winthrop. 

‘Tn her turban,” suggested Ford. 

‘Perhaps she has sat upon that very 
bench—who knows?—and mused,” said 
Sylvia, imaginatively. 

“Aloud, of course,” commented her 
nephew. But these irreverent remarks 
were in undertone; only Mrs. Winthrop 
could hear them. 

“No doubt they all walked here,” ob- 
served the poet; ‘‘it was one of the cus- 
toms of the time to take slow exercise 
daily in one of these dignified alleys. 
The whole society of Coppet was no doubt 
often here, Madame de Staél and her vari- 
ous guests, Schlegel, Constant, the Mont- 
morency, Sismondi, Madame Récamier, 
and many others.” 

‘Would that I too could have been of 
that company !” said Cousin Walpole, with 
warmth. 

‘Which one of the two ladies would 
you have accompanied down this walk, if 
choice had been forced upon you?” said 
Mrs. Winthrop. 

“Which one?—Madame de Staél, of 
course,” replied the little bachelor, chival- 
rously. 

‘And you, Mr. Percival ?” 

“With the one who had the intellect,” 
replied the poet. 

““We must be even more lacking in 
beauty than we suppose, Sylvia, since they 
all choose the plain one,” said Katharine, 
laughing. ‘‘But you have not spoken 
yet, Mr. Ford: what would your choice 
have been ?” 

‘Between the two, there would hardly 
have been one.” 

‘““Tsn’t that a little enigmatical ?” 

‘“John means that he admires them 
equally,” explained the aunt. 

‘“That is it,” said her nephew. 

Lunch was spread upon the grass. 
Mrs. Winthrop’s coachman had made an 
impromptu carpet of carriage rugs and 
shawls. Percival threw himself down be- 
side the ladies; Cousin Walpole, after try- 
ing various attitudes, took the one denom- 
inated ‘‘cross-legged.” Ford surveyed 
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their group for a moment, then went off 
and came back with a garden bench; upon 
this he seated himself comfortably, with 
his back against a tree. 

‘‘You are not sufficiently humble, Mr. 
Ford,” said Katharine. 

“Tt is not a question of humility, but 
of grace. I have not the gifts of Mr. 
Percival.” 

Percival said nothing. 
ful; why disclaim it ? 

‘*But you are very strong, John,” said 
Sylvia, with an intention of consolation. 
“And if not exactly graceful, I am sure 
you are very well shaped.” 

Her hearers, including Ford himself, 
tried not to laugh, but failed. There was 
a burst of merriment. 

“You think Jolin does not need my en- 
couragement ?” said the little lady, look- 
ing at the laughers. ‘‘ You think I for- 
get how old he is? It is quite true, no 
doubt. But I remember him so well, 
you know, in his little white frock, with 
his dear little dimpled shoulders! He al- 
ways would have bread and sugar, wheth- 
er it was good for him or not, and he was 
so pretty and plump!” 

These reminiscences provoked another 
peal. 

‘“You may laugh,” said Miss Pitcher, 
nodding her head sagely, ‘‘ but he did eat 
a great deal of sugar. Nothing else would 
content him but that bowl on the high 
shelf.” 

“Do you still retain the same tastes, 
Mr. Ford?” said Katharine. ‘‘Do you 
still prefer what is out of reach—on a 
high shelf 2” 

““When one is grown,” said Ford, 
‘‘there is very little that is’absolutely out 
of reach. It is, generally speaking, a 
question merely of determination, and—a 

long arm.” 

' The sun sank; his rays came slanting 
under their tree, gilding the grass in bars. 
The conversation had taken a turn toward 
the society of the eighteenth century. 
Percival said the most. But a poet may 
well talk in a memorial garden, hushed 
and sunny, on a cushioned carpet under 
the trees, with a long-stemmed wineglass 
near his hand, and fair ladies listening in 
raptattention. Ford, leaning backagainst 
his tree, was smoking a cigarette; it is to 
be supposed that he was listening also. 

‘‘Here is something I read the other 
day, at least as nearly as I can recall it,” 
said the speaker. He was gazing at the 
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tops of the trees on the other side of the 
pond. He had a habit of fixing his eyes 
upon something high above his hearers’ 
heads when speaking. Men considered 
this an impertinence; but women had 
been known to allude to it as ‘‘dreamy.” 

‘“*Wair vanished ladies of the past,’” 
quoted the poet in his delightful voice, 
***so charming even in your errors, do you 
merit the judgment which the more rigid 
customs of our modern age would pro- 
nounce upon you?’ Was that enthusiasm 
for virtue and for lofty sentiments with 
which your delicious old letters and me- 
moirs, written in faded ink and flowing 
language, with so much wit and so much 
bad spelling, are adorned—was it all dec- 
lamation merely, because, weighed in our 
severer balances, your lives were not al- 
ways in accordance with it? Are there 
not other balances? And were you not, 
even in your errors, seeking at least an 
ideal that was fair? Striving to replace 
by a sensibility most devoted and tender, 
a morality which, in the artificial society 
that surrounded you, had become well- 
nigh impossible? Let us not forget how 
many of you, when the dread hour came, 
faced with unfaltering courage the hor- 
rors of the Revolution, sustained by your 
example the hearts of strong men which 
had failed them, and atoned on the red 
guillotine for the errors and follies of 
your whole generation with your delicate 
lives.’” 

He paused. Then, in a lighter tone, 
added: ‘‘Charming vanished dames, in 
your powder and brocade, I salute you! 
I, for one, enroll myself among your 
faithful and tender admirers.” 

Mr. Percival remained two weeks at 
Miolans. He was much with Mrs. Win- 
throp. They seemed to have subjects of 
their own for conversation, for on several 
occasions when Ford came over in the 
morning they were said to be ‘‘in the 
library,” and Miss Pitcher was obliged to 
confess that she did not feel at liberty to 
disturb them. She remarked, with a sigh, 
that it must be ‘‘very intellectual,” and 
once she asked her nephew if he had not 
noticed the poet’s ‘‘ brow.” 

‘‘Oh yes; he is one of those tall slim 
long-faced talking fellows whom you wo- 
men are very apt to admire,” said Ford. 

Miss Pitcher felt as much wrath as her 
gentile nature allowed. But again her 
sentiments were divided, and she sacri- 
ficed her personal feelings. That even- 
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ing she confided to Katharine, under a 
pledge of deepest secrecy, her belief that 
‘* John” was ‘‘ jealous.” 

Mrs. Winthrop greeted this confidence 
with laughter. Not discouraged, the aunt 
the next day confided to her nephew her 
conviction that, as regarded the poet, 
Katharine had not yet ‘‘at all made up 
her mind.” 

““That is rather cruel to Percival, isn’t 
it?” said Ford. 

‘Oh, he too has many, many friends,” 
said Sylvia, veering again. 

“* Fortunate fellow!” 

At last Percival went. Ford was again 
the only visitor. And if he did not have 
long mornings in the library, he had 
portions not a few of afternoons in the 
garden. For if he came up the water- 
steps and found the mistress of the house 
sitting under the trees, with no other com- 
panion than a book, it was but natural 
that he should join her, and possibly make 
some effort to rival the printed page. 

“You do not like driving?” she said 
one day. They were in the parlor, and 
the carriage was coming round; she had 
invited him to accompany them, and he 
had declined. 

““Not with a coachman, I confess.” 

“There is always the phaeton,” she said, 
carelessly. 

He glanced at her, but she was examin- 
ing the border of her lace scarf. ‘‘On the 
whole, I prefer riding,” he answered, as 
though it was a question of general pref- 
erences. 

‘‘And Katharine rides so well!” said 
Sylvia, looking up from her wax flowers. 
Sylvia made charming wax flowers, gen- 
erally water-lilies, because they were ‘‘so 
regular.” 

‘“There are no good horses about here,” 
observed Ford. ‘‘I have tried them all. 
I presume at home in America you keep 
a fine one ?” 

“Oh, in America! That is too far off. 
I do not remember what I did in Ameri- 
ca,” answered Mrs. Winthrop. 

A day or two later. ‘*‘ You were mis- 
taken about there being no good saddle- 
horses here,” she remarked. ‘‘ My coach- 
man has found two; they are in the sta- 
ble now.” 

“Tf you are going to be kind enough 
to offer one of them to me,” he said, rath- 
er formally, after a moment’s silence, ‘‘I 
shall then have the pleasure of some rides 
with you, after all.” 
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“Yes,” answered Mrs. Winthrop. “As 
you say—after all!” She was smiling. 
He smiled too, but shook his head. Syl- 
via did not see this little by-play. What- 
ever it meant, however, it did not prevent 
Ford’s riding with Mrs. Winthrop several 
times, her groom following. Miss Pitch- 
er watched these little excursions with 
much interest. 

Meanwhile letters from Lorimer Perci- 
val came to Miolans almost daily. ‘That 
is the Percival crest,” said Sylvia to her 
nephew, one of these epistles, which had 
just arrived, being on the hall table, seal 
upward, as they passed. ‘‘ So appropriate 
for a poet, I think—a flame.” 

“Ah! I took it for steam,” said Ford. 

Now the elder Percival had been a suc- 
cessful builder of locomotives. ‘‘ John,” 
said Miss Pitcher, solemnly, ‘‘doyoumean 
that for derision ?” 

““Derision, my dear aunt! There is 
nothing in the world so powerful as 
steam. If I only had more, I too might 
be a poet. Or if my father had had more, 
I too might have enjoyed a fortune.” 

‘* Mr. Percival enjoys no fortune,” said 
Sylvia, still solemnly. 

“What has he done with it, then? 
Enjoyed it all out?” 

“He tells me that it dissolved, like a 
mist, in his grasp.” 

“Yes; they call it by various names,” 
said Ford. 

Mrs. Winthrop, dressed in her habit, 
now came down the stairway; she took 
the letter and put it in her pocket. That - 
day the groom could not accompany them: 
the horse he rode was lame. ‘‘ We are 
sufficiently braye to do without him for 
one afternoon, ‘are we not ?” said the lady. 

‘*T confess I am timid; but I will do 
my best,” answered Ford, assisting her to 
mount. Sylvia, standing in the doorway, . 
thought this a most unfortunate reply. 

They rode southward. ‘‘Shall we stop 
for a few moments ?” said Katharine, as 
they came toward Coppet. 

‘Yes; for ten,” he answered. 

The old custodian let them in, and 
threw open the windows as before. The 
visitors went out on the little shelf-like 
baleony which opened from the drawing- 
room. 

““You notice there is no view, or next 
to none,” said Ford, ‘‘although we are 
on the shore of Lake Leman, and under 
the shadow of Mont Blane. They did not 
care for views in the eighteenth century; 
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that is, views of the earth; they were all 
for views of the ‘soul.’ Madame de Staél 
detested the country; to the last, Coppet 
remained to her a dreary exile. She was 
the woman who frankly said that she 
would not cross the room to look at the 
Bay of Naples, but would walk twenty 
miles to talk with an agreeable man.” 

‘“‘They were as rare then, it seems, as 
they are now,” said Mrs. Winthrop. ‘But 
to-day we go more than twenty miles; we 
go to Kurope.” 

“She did the same; that is, what was 
the same in her day; she went to Ger- 
many. There she found two rather agree- 
able men—Goethe and Schiller. Having 
found them, she proceeded to talk to 
them. They confessed to each other, 
long afterward, the deep relief they felt 
when that gifted woman departed.” 

‘* Ah, well, all she wanted, all she was 
seeking, was sympathy.” 

‘She should have waited until it came 
to her.” 

‘But if it never came ?” 

“Tt would—if she had not been so 
eager and voracious. The truth is, Co- 
rinne was an inordinate egotist. She ex- 
pected all minds to defer to her superiori- 
ty, while at the very moment she was en- 
gaged in extracting from them any poor 
little knowledge or ideas they might pos- 
sess which could serve her own purposes, 
All her books were talked into existence; 
she talked them before she wrote them. 
It was her custom, at the dinner-table here 
at Coppet, to introduce the subject upon 
which she was engaged, and all her guests 
were expected, indeed forced, to discuss it 
with her in all its bearings, to listen to all 
she herself had to say, and never to de- 
part from the given line by the slightest 
digression until she gave the signal. The 
next morning, closeted in her own room, 
she wrote out the results of all this, and it 
became a chapter.” 

“She was a woman of genius, all the 
same,” said Mrs. Winthrop, in a disagree- 
ing tone. 

‘‘A woman of genius! And what is 
the very term but a stigma? No woman 
is so proclaimed by the great brazen 
tongue of the Public unless she has thrown 
away her birthright of womanly seclusion 
for the miserable mess of pottage called 
‘fame.’” 

‘The seclusion of a convent? or a 
prison ?”’ 


‘‘Neither. Of a home.” 
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‘You perhaps commend obedience, 
also ?” 

‘In one way—yes.” 

“Tm glad to know there are other 
ways.” 

‘*T shall be very obedient to the woman 
I love, in several of those other ways,” re- 
plied Ford, gathering some of the ripen- 
ing grapes near the balcony rail. 

Mrs. Winthrop went back into the faded 
drawing-room. ‘“‘It is a pity there is no 
portrait here of Madame Récamier,” she 
remarked. ‘That, you might have ad- 
mired.” 

“The ‘incomparable Juliette’ was at 
least not literary. But in another way 
she was as much before the public as 
though she had been what you call a wo- 
man of genius. It may be said, indeed, 
that she had genius—a genius for attract- 
ing admiration.” 

“Vou are hard to please.” 

‘Not at all; I ask only the simple and 
retiring womanly graces. But anything 
retiring was hard to find in the eighteenth 
century.” 

“You dislike literary women very 
much,” said Mrs. Winthrop. She had 
crossed the room to examine an old mir- 
ror made of squares of glass, welded to- 
gether by little leaden frames, which had 
once been gilded. 

‘“Hardly. I pity them.” 

“You did not know, then, that I was 
one?” 

He had crossed the room also, and was 
now standing behind her; as she asked 
the question she looked at his image in 
the glass. 

‘*T did not know it,” he answered, look- 
ing at hers. 

‘*T am, anonymously.” 

‘Better anonymously than avowedly.” 

‘“Will youread something I have writ- 
ten ?” 

‘Thanks. 
critic.” 

‘“‘T know that; you are too prejudiced, 
too narrow, to be one. All the same, will 
you read ?” f 

‘*Tf you insist.” 

‘*T do insist. What is more, I have it 
with me. Ihave had it for several days, 
waiting for a good opportunity.” She 
drew from her pocket a small flat package, 
and gave it to him. 

‘*Must it be now ?” 

“Here and now. Where could we 
find a more appropriate atmosphere ?” 


I am not in the least a 
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He seated himself and opened the par- 
cel; within was a small square book in 
flexible covers, in decoration paper and 
type, a daintily rich little volume. 

““Ah! I know this,” he said. 
it when it first came out.” 

‘So much the better. You can give 
me your opinion without the trouble of 
reading.” 

“‘Tt received a good deal of praise, I re- 
member,” he said, turning over the leaves, 

She was silent. 

‘“There was a charming little descrip- 
tion somewhere—about going out on the 
Campagna to gather the wild narcissus,” 
he went on, after a pause. 

And then there was another silence. 

““But—” said Mrs. Winthrop. 

“But, as you kindly suggest, I am no 
judge of poetry. I can say nothing of 
value.” 

“Say it, valuable or not. Do you 
know, Mr. Ford, that you have scarcely 
spoken one really truthful word to me 
since we first met. YetI feel sure that it 
does not come natural to you, and that 
it has cost you some trouble to—to—” 

‘“To decorate, as I have, my plain 
speech. But if that is true, is it not a 
compliment ?” 

““And do I care for your compliments ? 
I have compliments in abundance, and 
much finer ones than yours. What I 
want from you is the truth, your real 
opinion of that little volume in your 
hand. You are the only man I have met 
in years who seems to feel no desire to 
flatter me, to make me think well of my- 
self. -I see no reason why I should not 
think well of myself; but, all the same, I 
am curious. Ican see that you judge me 
impartially, even severely.” 

She paused. He did not look up or 
disclaim; he went on turning the pages 
of the little volume. 

She had not seated herself; she was 
standing beside a table opposite him.  “‘T 
can see that you do not in the least like 
me,” she added, in a loser tone. 

“My dear lady, you have so many to 
like you!” said Ford. 

And then he did look up; their eyes 
met. 

A flush came to her cheeks. 
the little book and rose. 

‘Really, I am too insignificant a vic- 
tim,” he said, bowing as he returned it. 

‘“You mean that I—that I have tried—” 

“Oh no; you do it naturally.” 


““T read 


He shut 
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For the moment her self-possession had 
failed her. But now she had it in hand 
again. “‘If I have tried, naturally or ar- 
tificially, I have made a failure—haye I 
not?” 

‘Tt must be a novel experience for Mrs. 
Winthrop.” 

She turned away and looked at a por- 
trait of Voltaire. After some moments, 
‘“‘Let us come back to the real point be- 
tween us,” she said, as he did not speak; 
‘that is, your opinion of my little book.” 

“Ts that the real point between us ?” 

“OF course it is. We will walk up and 
down Corinne’s old rooms, and you shall 
tell me as we walk.” 

““Why do you force me to say unplea- 
sant things ?” 

‘They are unpleasant, then? Iknew it! 
Unpleasant for me.” 

‘*For us both.” 

“For you, I doubt it. For me, they 
cannot be more unpleasant than the things 
you have already said. Yet you see I for- 
give them.” 

“Yes; but I have not forgiven you, 
Mrs. Winthrop.” 

‘For what, pray ?” 

‘For proposing to make me a victim.” 

“Apparently you had small difficulty 
in escaping.” 

““As you say—-apparently. But per- 
haps I conceal my wounds.” 

‘You are trying to turn the subject, so 
that I will not insist about the little book.” 

‘“‘T wish, indeed, that you would not in- 
sist.” 

“But if I am the sort of woman you 
have indicated, I should think you would 
enjoy punishing me a little.” 

‘“A little, perhaps. But this would be 
too severe.” 

They were walking slowly through the 
rooms; she turned her head and looked at 
him. “I have listened to you, Mr. Ford; 
I have let you say pretty much what you 
pleased to me, because it was amusing. 
But you cannot seriously believe that I 
really care for what you say, severe or 
otherwise ?” 

‘Only as any right-minded woman 
must care.” 

“Say on. Now I insist.” 

“Good-by to Miolans, then. You will 
never admit me within its gates again; 
that is, unless you have the unusual jus- 
tice—unusual in a woman—to see that 
what I say is but the severity of a true 
friend.” 
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‘CA friend is not severe.” 

“Yes, he is; in such a case as this, must 
be.” 

“Goon. I will decide afterward.” 

They entered the third room. ord re- 
flected a moment; then began. ‘‘The 
poem, which you now tell me is yours, 
had, as its distinguishing feature, a cer- 
tain daring. Regarding its other points: 
its rhythm was crude and unmelodious; 
its coloring was exaggerated—reading it, 
one was cloyed with color; its logic—for 
there was an attempt at logic—was utter- 
ly weak.” He paused. Mrs. Winthrop 
was looking straight before her at the 
wall across the end of the last room in the 
vista. Her critic did not lift his eyes, but 
transferred his gaze from one section of 
the dark old floor to the next as they 
walked onward. 

‘“All this, however,” he resumed, 
‘“eould be forgiven. We do not expect 
great poems from women any more than 
we expect great pictures; we do not ex- 
pect strong logic any more than we ex- 
pect brawny muscle. A woman’s poetry 
is subjective. But what cannot be for- 
given—at least in my opinion—is that 
which I have called the distinguishing 
feature of the volume, a certain sort of 
daring. This is its essential, unpardon- 
able sin. Not because it is in itself dan- 
gerous; it has not force enough for that; 
but because it comes, and can be recog- 
nized at once as coming, from the lips of 
a woman. Fora woman should not dare 
in that way. Thinking to soar, she in- 
variably descends. Her mental realm is 
not the same as that of man; lower, on the 
same level, or far above, it is at least dif- 
ferent. And to see her leave it, and come 
in all her white purity, which must in- 
evitably be soiled, to the garish arena 
where men are contending, where the dust 
is rising, and the air is tainted and heavy 
—this is indeed a painful sight. Every 
honest man feels like going to her, poor 
mistaken sibyl that she is, closing her lips 
with gentle hand, and leading her away 
to some far spot among the quiet fields, 
where she can learn her error, and begin 
her life anew. ‘To the pity of it is added 
the certain truth that if the words she 
sang could be carried out to their logical 
end, if they were to be clothed in the hard 
realities of life and set up before her, they 
would strike first the poor creature who 
was chanting them, and crush her to the 
dust. Fortunately there is no danger of 
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this; it isamong the impossibilities. And 
sometimes the poor sibyls learn, and 
through the teachings of their own hearts, 
their great mistake.” As he ended, for 
the first time he lifted his eyes from the 
floor and looked at her. 

Katharine Winthrop’s face was flushed ; 
the dark color extended over her forehead 
and dyed even her throat, and there was an 
expression as though only by a strong ef- 
fort was a tremor of the lips controlled. 
This gave to her mouth a fixed look. She 
was so unlike herself, veiled in that deep, 
steady, painful blush, that, involuntarily 
and earnestly, Ford said, ‘‘I beg you not 
to mind it so much.” 

‘“T mind only that you should dare to 
say such things to me,” she answered, 
slowly, as though utterance was an effort. 

‘“Remember that you forced me to 
speak.” 

“*T did not expect—this.” 

‘“How could I know what you expect- 
ed? But in one way I am glad you made 
me go on; it is well that you should have 
for once a man’s true opinion.” 

‘* All men do not think as you think.” 

“Yes, they do; the honest ones.” 

‘Mr. Percival does not.” 

‘Oh, Percival! He’s effeminate.” 

“So you judge him,” said Mrs, Win- 
throp, to whose utterance anger had now 
restored the distinctness. 

“We will not quarrel about Lorimer 
Percival,” said Ford; ‘‘he is not worth 
it—at least he is not worth it to me.” 
Then, as they entered the last room, ‘* Take 
it as I meant it, Katharine,” he said, the 
tone of his voice changing—“‘ take it as a 
true woman should. Show me the sweet 
side of your nature, the gentle, womanly 
side, and I will then be your suitor in- 
deed, and a far more real and earnest one 
than though I had become the victim you 
intended me to be. You may not care for 
me; you may never care. But only let 
me see you accept for your own sake 
what I have said, in the right spirit, and 
I will at least ask you to care, as humbly 
and devotedly as man ever asked woman. 
For when she is her true self she is so far 
above us that we can only be humble.” 

The flush still covered her forehead; 
her eyes looked at him, strangely and 
darkly blue in all this red. 

“Curious, isn’t it, how things come 
about?” she said. ‘‘ You have made me 
a declaration, after all.” 

‘*A conditional one.” 
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‘No, not conditional in reality, al- 
though you might have pleased yourself 
with the faney. For I need not have 
been in earnest. I had only to pretend a 
little, to pretend to be the acquiescent 
creature you admire, and I could have 
turned you round my little finger. It is 
rather a pity I did not do it. It might 
have been entertaining.” 

He had watched her as she spoke. ‘‘T 
do not in the least believe you,” he said, 
gravely. 

‘‘Tt is not of much consequence whether 
you believe me or not. I think, on the 
whole, however, that I may as well take 
this occasion to tell you what you seem 
not to have suspected: Iam engaged to 
My. Percival.” 

‘“Of course, then, you were angry when 
I spoke of him as I did. But I beg you 
will do me the justice to believe that I 
never for a moment dreamed that he was 
anything to Mrs. Winthrop.” 

‘Your dreams must be unobservant.” 

“T knew that he was with you, of 
course, and that you received his letters— 
there is one in your pocket now. But it 
made no impression upon me; that is, as 
far as you were concerned,” 

“And why not? Even in the guise of 
an apology, Mr. Ford, you succeed in in- 
sinuating your rudeness. What you haye 
said, when translated, simply means that 
you neyer dreamed that Mrs. Winthrop 
could be interested in Mr. Percival. And 
why should she not be interested? But 
the truth is,there is such an infinite space 
between you that you cannot in the least 
comprehend him.” She turned toward 
the door which led to the stairway. 

“That is very possible,” said Ford. 
“But I have not now the honor to be a 
vival of Mr. Percival’s, even as an unfa- 
vored suitor; you did not comply with my 
condition.” 

They went down the stairs, past the 
shining statue of Necker, and out into the 
sunshine. Benjamin Franklin brought 
forward the horses, and Ford assisted her 
to mount, ‘‘ You prefer that I should not 
go with you,” he said; ‘‘but of course I 
must. We cannot always have things 
just as we wish them in this vexatious 
world, you know.” 

The flush on her face was still deep; 
but she had recovered herself sufficiently 
to smile. ‘‘We will select subjects that 
will act as safe conductors down to com- 
monplace,” she said. They did. Only at 
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the gate of Miolans was any allusion 
made to the preceding conversation. 

He had said good-by; the two riding- 
gloves had formally touched each other. 
‘Tt may be for a long time,” he remark- 
ed. ‘‘I start toward Italy this evening; 
I shall go to Chambéry and Turin.” 

She passed him; her horse turned into 
the plane-tree avenue. ‘‘ Do not suppose 
that I could not have been, that I could 
not be—if I chose—all you described,” she 
said, looking back. 

“T know you could. It was the possi- 
bilities in you which attracted me, and 
made me say what I did.” 

‘That for your possibilities!” she an- 
swered, making the gesture of throwing 
something lightly away. 

He lifted his hat; she smiled, bowed 
slightly, and rode onward out of sight. 
He took his horse to the stables, went down 
to the water-steps, and unmoored his skiff. 
The next day Sylvia received a note from 
him; it contained his good-by, but he him- 
self was already on the way to Italy. 


The following summer found Miss 
Pitcher again at Miolans. But although 
her little figure was still seen going down 
to the outlook at sunset, although she still 
made wax flowers and read (with a mark) 
“Childe Harold,” it was evident that she 
was not as she had been. She was lan- 
guid, mournful, and by August these ad- 
jectives were no longer sufficient to de- 
scribe her condition, for she was now se- 
riously ill. Her nephew, who was spend- 
ing the summer in Scotland, was notified 
by a letter from Cousin Walpole. In an- 
swer he travelled southward to Lake Le- 
man without an hour's delay; for Sylvia 
and himself were the only ones of their 
blood on the old side of the Atlantic, and 
if the gentle little aunt was to pass from 
earth in a strange land, he wished to be 
beside her. 

But Sylvia did not pass. Her nephew 
read her case so skilfully, and with the 
others tended her so carefully, that in 
three weeks’ time she was lying on a couch 
by the window, with ‘‘Childe Harold” 
again by her side. But if she was now 
well enough for a little literature, she was 
also well enough for a little conversa- 
tion. 

‘“T suppose you were much surprised, 
John, to find Katharine still Mrs. Win- 
throp ?” 

“No, not much.” 
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‘But she told me that she had mention- 
ed to you her engagement.” 

‘*-Yes, she mentioned it.” 

“You speak as though she was one of the 
women who make and break engagements 
lightly. But she is not, I assure you: far 
from it.” 

‘She broke this one, it seems.” 

“One breaking does not make a— 
breaker,” said Sylvia, thinking vaguely of 
‘‘swallows,” and nearly saying ‘‘sum- 
mer.” She paused, then shook her head 
sadly. ‘‘ Ihave never understood it,” she 
said, with a deep sigh. ‘‘It lasted, I 
know, until the very end of June. I think 
I may say, without exaggeration, that I 
spent the entire month of July, day and 
night, picturing to myself his sufferings.” 

‘“You took more time than he did. He 
was married before July was ended.” 

“Simply despair.” 

“Despair took on a cheerful guise. 
Some of the rest of us might not object to 
it in such a shape.” 

But Miss Pitcher continued her dirge. 
“So terrible for such a man! A mere 
child—only seventeen !” 

‘And he is—” 

‘‘Thirty-seven years, eight months, and 
nine days,” answered the lady, in the tone 
of an obituary. ‘‘Twenty years younger 
than he is! Of course she cannot in the 
least appreciate the true depth of his 
poetry.” 

‘‘He may not care for that, you know, 
if she appreciates him,” said Ford—Miss 
Pitcher thought, heartlessly. 

During these three weeks of attendance 
upon his aunt he had, of course, seen 
Mrs. Winthrop daily. Generally he met 
her in the sick-room, where she gave to 
the patient a tender and devoted care. If 
she was in the drawing-room when he 
came down, Cousin Walpole was there 
also; he had not once seen her alone. 
He was not staying at Miolans, although 
he spent most of his time there; his abode 
nominally was a farm-house near by. 
Sylvia improved daily, and early in Sep- 
tember her nephew prepared for departure. 
He was going to Heidelberg. One beau- 
tiful morning he felt in the mood for a 
long farewell ride. He sent word to Syl- 
via that he should not be at Miolans be- 
fore evening, mounted, and rode off at a 
brisk pace. He was out all day under the 
blue sky, and enjoyed it. He had some 
wonderful new views of Mont Blanc, some 
exhilarating speed over tempting stretches 


of road, a lunch at a rustic inn among the 
vineyards, and the uninterrupted compan- 
ionship of his own thoughts. Toward five 
o'clock, on his way home, he came by Cop- 
pet. Here the idle ease of the long day 
was broken by the small accident of his 
horse losing a shoe. He took him to the 
little blacksmith’s shop in the village; 
then, while the work was in slow Swiss 
progress, he strolled back up the ascent 
toward the old chateau. 

A shaggy white dog came to meet him; 
it was his friend Gibbon, and a moment 
later he recognized Mrs. Winthrop’s groom, 
holding his own and his mistress’s horse. 
Mrs. Winthrop was in the garden, so Ben- 
jamin Franklin said. He opened the high 
gate set in the stone wall, and went down 
the long walk. 

She was at the far end; her back was 
toward him, and she did not hear his 
step; she started when he spoke her name. 
But she recovered herself immediately, 
smiled, and began talking with much the 
same easy graceful manner she had shown 
upon his first arrival at Miolans, when 
they met at the gate the year before. This ~ 
meant that she had put him back as an 
acquaintance where he was then. 

He did not seem unwilling to go. They 
strolled onward for ten minutes; then 
Mrs. Winthrop said that she must start 
homeward; they turned toward the gate. 
They had been speaking of Sylvia’s ill- 
ness and recovery. ‘‘I often think when 
I look at my little aunt,” said Ford, ‘‘ how 
pretty she must have been in her youth. 
And, by-the-way, just before leaving Scot- 
land I met a lady who reminded me of 
her, or rather of my idea of what she 
must have been—it was Mrs. Lorimer Per- 
cival.” 

“She is charming, I am told,” said the 
lady beside him. 

““T don’t know about the charming; 
Idislike the word. But she is very love- 
ly, and very lovable.” 

‘Did you see much of her?” 

‘‘T saw her several times; but only saw 
her. We did not speak.” 

‘You judge, then, by appearance mere- 
ly ?” 

‘In this case—yes. 
written on her face.” 

‘All are at liberty to study it, then. 
Pray describe her.” 

He was silent. Then, ‘‘If I comply,” 
he said, ‘‘ will you bear in mind that Iam 
quite well aware that that which makes 
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this little lady’s happiness is something 
that Mrs. Winthrop, of her own accord, 
has cast aside as nothing worth?” As he 
rounded off this phrase he turned and 
looked at her. 

But she did not meet his eyes. 
remember,” she answered. 

He waited. But she said nothing more. 

“Mrs. Percival,” he resumed, ‘is a 
beautiful young girl, with a face like a 
wild flower in the woods. She has an 
expression which is to me enchanting— 
an expression of sweet and simple good- 
ness, and gentle confiding trust. One ig 
thankful to have even seen such a face.” 

“You speak warmly. Iam afraid you 
are jealous of poor Mr. Percival.” 

‘He did not strike meas poor. IfI was 
jealous, it was not the first time. He was 
always fortunate.” 

“Perhaps there are other wild flow- 
ers in the woods; you must search more 
diligently.” She opened the gate, passed 
through, and signalled to her groom. 

“That is what Iam trying to do; but 
I do not succeed. It is terribly lonely 
work sometimes.” 

‘‘ What a confession of weakness!” 

He placed her in the saddle. ‘It may 
be. At any rate, it is the truth. But wo- 
men. do not believe in truth for its own 
sake; it strikes them as crude.” 

‘“You mean cruel,” said Katharine 
Winthrop. She rode off, the groom and 
Gibbon following. He went back to the 
blacksmith’s shop. The next day he went 
to Heidelberg. 

But he had not seen the last of Corinne’s 
old chateau. On the 25th of October he 
was again riding up the plane-tree avenue 
of Miolans, this time under bare boughs. 

“Oh, John! dear John!” said Miss 
Pitcher, hurrying into the drawing-room 
when she was told he was there. ‘‘ How 
glad Tam to see you! But how did you 
know—I mean, how did you get here at 
this time of year ?” 

“By railway and on horseback,” he 
answered. ‘‘T like autumn in the coun- 
try. And Iam very glad to see you look- 
ing so well, Aunt Sylvia.” 

But if Sylvia was well in body, she was 
ill at ease in mind. She began sentences 
and did not finish them; she often held 
her little handkerchief to her lips as if re- 
pressing herself. Cousin Walpole had 
gone to Geneva, ‘‘on business for Kath- 
arine.”’ No, Katharine was not with him; 
she was out riding somewhere. She was 
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not well, and needed the exercise. Kath- 
arine, too, was fond of autumn in the 
country. But Sylvia found it rainy. Af- 
ter a while Ford took leave, promising to 
return in the evening. When he reached 
the country road he paused, looking up 
and down it for a moment; then he turn- 
ed his horse southward. It was a dreary 
day for a ride; a long autumn rain had 
soaked the ground, clouds covered the 
sky, and a raw wind was blowing. He 
rode at a rapid pace, and when he came 
toward Coppet, he again examined the wet 
track, then turned toward the echAteau, 
He was not mistaken; Mrs. Winthrop’s 
horse was there. There was no groom 
this time; the horse was tied in the court- 
yard. Benjamin Franklin said that the 
lady was in the garden, and he said it 
muffled in a worsted cap and a long wad- 
ded coat that came to his heels. No doubt 
he permitted himself some wonder over 
the lady’s taste. 

The lady was at the end of the long 
walk as before. But to-day the long 
walk was a picture of desolation; all the 
bright leaves, faded and brown, were lying 
on the ground in heaps so sodden that the 
wind could not lift them, strongly as it 
blew. Across one end of this vista stretch- 
ed the blank stone wall, its grayness streak- 
ed with wet spots; across the other rose 
the old chateau among the bare trees, 
cold, naked, and yellow, seeming to have 
already begun its long winter shiver. But 
men do not mind such things as women 
mind them. A dull sky and stretch of 
blank stone wall do not seem to them the 
end of the world—as they seemed at that 
moment to Katharine Winthrop. This 
time she heard his step; perhaps he in- 
tended that she should hear it. She 
turned. 

Her face was pale; her eyes, with the 
dark shadows under them, looked larger 
than usual. She returned his greeting 
quietly; her trouble, whatever it was, did 
not apparently connect itself with him. 

‘“You should not be walking here, Mrs. 
Winthrop,” he said as he came up; ‘‘it* 
is too wet.” 

“Tt is wet; but Iam going now. 
have been at Miolans ?” 

“Yes. Isawmyaunt. Shetoldme you 
were out riding somewhere. I thought 
perhaps you might be here.” 

“Ts that all she told you ?” 

“Tthinkso. No; she did say that you 
were fond of autumn in the country. So 
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am I. Wouldn't it be wise to stop at the 
old man’s cottage, before remounting, and 
dry your shoes a little ?” 

‘“*T never take cold.” 

“Perhaps we could find a pair in the 
village that you could wear.” 

“Tt ig not necessary. I will ride rap- 
idly; the exercise will be the best safe- 
guard.” 

“Do you know why I have come back ?” 
he said, abandoning the subject of the 
shoes. 

“T do not,” answered the lady. She 
looked very sad and weary. 

“‘T have come back, Katharine, to tell 
you plainly and humbly that I love you. 
This time I make no conditions; I have 
none to make. Do with meas you please: 
I must bear it. But believe that I love 
you with all my heart. It has been 
against my will; I have not been willing 
to admit it to myself; but of late the cer- 
tainty has forced itself upon me so over- 
whelmingly that I had no resource left 
save tocome to you. Jam full of faults; 
but—I love you. Ihave said many things 
that displeased you deeply; but—I love 
you. Do not deliberate. Send me away 
—if go I must—now. Keep me—if you 
will keep me—now. You can punish me 
afterward.” 

They had been walking onward, but 
now he stopped. She stopped also; but 
she said nothing; her eyes were downceast. 

“Tt is a real love I offer you,” he said, 
in a low tone. Then, as still she did 
not speak, ‘‘I will make you very happy, 
Katharine,” he added. 

Her face had remained pale, but at this 
assertion of his a slight color rose, and a 
smile showed itself faintly. ‘‘ You are 
always so sure!” she murmured. And 
then she laughed, a little low, sweet, sud- 
den laugh. 

“Let him laugh who wins,” said Ford, 
triumphantly. The old streaked stone 
wall, if dreary, was at least high; no one 
saw him but one very wet and bedrageled 
little bird, who was in the tree above. 
This bird was so much cheered (it must 
have been that) that he immediately chir- 
ruped one note quite briskly, and coming 
out on a drier twig, began to arrange his 
soaked feathers. 

‘“Now,”’ said Ford, ‘‘ we will have those 
shoes dried, whether you like it or not. 
No more imprudenceallowed. How angry 
you were when I said we might find a 
pair in the village that you could wear! 


Of course I meant children’s size.” He 
had drawn her hand through his arm, and 
was going toward the gate. 

But she freed herself and stopped. ‘‘ It 
is alla mistake,” she said, hurriedly. “‘It 
means nothing. Iam not myself to-day. 
Do not think of it.” 

“Certainly I shall not trouble myself 
to think of it much when—what is so 
much better—I have it.” 

“No; itisnothing. Forget it. I shall 
not see you again, Iam going back to 
America immediately—next week.” 

He looked at her as she uttered these 
short sentences. Then he took her hands 
in his. ‘‘I know about the loss of your 
fortune, Katharine; you need not tell me. 
No, Sylvia did not'betray you. I heard 
it quite by chance from another source 
while I was still in Heidelberg. That is 
the reason I came.” 

““The reason you came!” she repeated, 
moving from him, with the old proud 
light coming back into her eyes. ‘‘ You 
thought I would be overwhelmed—you 
thought that I would be so broken that I 
would be glad—you pitied me—you came 
to help me? And you were sure—” She 
stopped; her voice was shaking. 

‘* Yes, Katharine, I did pity you. Yes, 
I came to help you if you would let me. 
But I was not sure. I was sure of nothing 
but my own obstinate love, which burst 
out uncontrollably when I thought of 
you in trouble. I have never thought 
of you in that way before; you have al- 
ways had everything. The thought has 
brought me straight to your side.” 

But she was not softened. ‘TI with- 
draw all I have said,” she answered. 
‘*You have taken advantage.” 

“As it happens, you have said no- 
thing. As to taking advantage, of course 
I took advantage: I was glad enough to 
see your pale face and sad eyes. But that 
is because you have always carried things 
with such a high hand. First and last, 
I have had a great deal of bad treatment.” 

“That is not true.” 

‘“Very well; then it is not. It shall be 
as you please. Do you want me to go 
down on my knees to you on this wet 
gravel ?” 

But she still turned from him. 

“Katharine,” he said, in a graver tone, 
‘“‘T am sorry on your account that your 
fortune is gone, or nearly gone; but on 
my own, how can I help being glad? It 
was a barrier between us, which, as I am, 
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and as you are—but principally as you 
are—would have been, I fear, a hopeless 
one. I doubt if I should ever have sur- 
mounted it. Your loss brings you nearer 
to me—the woman I deeply love, love in 
spite of myself. Now if you are my wife 
—and a tenderly loved wife you will be— 
you will in a measure be dependent upon 
your husband, and that is very sweet to a 
self-willed man like myself. Perhaps in 
time I can even make it sweet to you.” 

A red spot burned in each of her cheeks. 
“Tt is very hard,” she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Well, on the whole, life 7s hard,” an- 
swered John Ford. But the expression in 
his eyes was more tender than his words. 
At any rate, it seemed to satisfy her. 

“Do you know what I am going to 
do 2” he said, some minutes later. ‘I am 
going to make Benjamin Franklin light 
a fire on one of those old literary hearths 
atthe chateau. Your shoes shall be dried 
in the presence of Corinne herself (who 
must, however, have worn a much larger 
pair). And while they are drying I will 
offer a formal apology for any past want 
of respect, not only to Corinne, but to all 
the other portraits, especially to that blue- 
eyed Madame Necker in her very tight 
white satin gown. We will drink their 
healths in some of the native wine. If 
you insist, I will even make an effort to 
admire the yellow turban.” 

He carried out his plan. Benjamin 
Franklin, tempted by the fee offered, and 
relying no doubt upon the gloomy wea- 
ther as a barrier against discovery, made 
a bright fire upon one of the astonished 
hearths, and brought over a flask of na- 
tive wine, a little loaf, and some fine 
grapes. Ford arranged these on a spindle- 
legged table, and brought forward an old 
tapestried arm-chair for Katharine. Then, 
while she sat sipping her wine and dry- 
ing her shoes before the crackling flame, 
he went gravely round the room, glass in 
hand, pausing before each portrait to bow 
ceremoniously and drink to its health and 
long life—probably in a pictorial sense. 
When he had finished the circuit, ‘‘Here’s 
to you all, charming vanished ladies of 
the past,” he said; ‘‘may you each have 
every honor iu the picturesque, powdered, 
unorthographic age to which you belong, 
and never by any possibility step over 


into ours!” 
“That last touch has spoiled the whole,” 


said the lady in the tapestried chair. 
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But Ford declared that an expression 
in Madame Necker's blue eye approved 
his words, 

He now came back to the hearth. ‘This 
will never do,” he said. ‘‘'The shoes are 
not drying; you must take them off,” 
And with that he knelt down and began 
to unbutton them. But Katharine, agree- 
ing to obey orders, finished the task her- 
self. The old custodian, who had been 
standing in the doorway laughing at 
Ford’s portrait pantomime, now saw an 
opportunity to make himself useful; he 
came forward, took one of the shoes, put 
it upon his hand, and kneeling down, held 
it close to the flame. The shoes were lit- 
tle boots of dark cloth like the habit, slen- 
der, dainty, and made with thin soles; 
they were for riding, not walking. Ford 
brought forward a second arm-chair and 
sat down. ‘‘The old room looks really 
cheerful,” he said. ‘The portraits ave 
beginning to thaw; presently we shall see 
them smile.” 

Katharine too was smiling. She was 
also blushing a little. The blush and 
slight embarrassment made her look like 
a school-girl. 

‘“ Where shall we go for the winter ?” 
said Ford. ‘‘I can give you one more 
winter over here, and then I must go 
home and get to work again. And as we 
have so little foreign time left, I suggest 
that we lose none of it, and begin our 
married life at once. Don’t be alarmed; 
he does not understand a word of Eng- 
lish. Shall we say, then, next week ?” 

'No,? 

“Ave you waiting to know me better ? 
Take me, and make me better.” 

“What are your principal faults—I 
mean besides those I already know 2?” she 
said, shielding her face from the heat of 
the fire with her riding gauntlets. 

““Thave very few. I like my own way; 
but it is always a good way. My opinions 
are rather decided ones; but would you 
like an undecided man? I do not enjoy 
general society, but I am extremely fond 
of the particular. I think that is all.” 

‘“And your obstinacy ?” 

“Only firmness.” 

“You are narrow, prejudiced; you do 
not believe in progress of any kind. You 
would keep women down with an iron 
hand.” 

‘“A velvet one.” 

The custodian now took the other shoe. 

“He will certainly stretch them with 
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-that broad palm of his,” said Ford. ‘‘ But 
perhaps it is as well; you have a habit of 
wearing shoes that are too small. What 
ridiculous little affairs those are! Will 
twelve pairs a year content you ?” 

A. flush rose in her cheeks; she made 
no reply. 

‘“‘Tt will be very hard for you to give 
up your independence, your control of 
things,” he said. 

But she turned toward him with a very 
sweet expression in her eyes. ‘‘ You will 
do it all for me,” she answered. 

He rose, walked about the room, com- 
ing back to lean over the gilded top of her 
chair and say, with emphasis, “‘ What in 
the world does that old wretch mean by 
staying here so persistently all this time?” 

Shelaughed. Benjamin Franklin, look- 
ing up from his task, laughed too—prob- 
ably on general principles of sociability 
and appreciation of his fee. 

‘“To go back to your faults,” she said; 
‘‘nlease come and sit down, and acknow- 
ledge them. You have a very jealous na- 
ture.” 

‘“You are mistaken. However, if you 
like jealousy, I can easily take it up.” 

‘Tt will not be necessary. It is al- 
ready there.” 

“You are thinking of some particular 
instance; of whom did you suppose I was 
jealous ?” 

But she would not say. 

After a while he came back to it. ‘‘ You 
thought I was jealous of Lorimer Perci- 
val,” he said. j 

The custodian now announced that both 
shoes were dry; she put them on, button- 
ing them with an improvised button-hook 
made of a hair-pin. The old man stood 
straightening himself after his bent pos- 
ture; he still smiled—probably on the 
same general principles. The afternoon 
was drawing toward its close; Ford asked 
him to bring round the horses. He went 
out; they could hear his slow, careful 
tread on each of the slippery stairs. 
Katharine had risen; she went to the 
mirror to adjust her riding-hat. Ford 
came up and stood behind her. ‘‘Do you 
remember when I looked at you in the 
glass, in this same way, a year ago?” he 
said. 

‘How you talked to me that day about 
my poor little book! You made me feel 
terribly.” 

‘‘Tam sorry. Forgive it.” 

“But you do not forgive the book 2” 
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“JT will forget it, instead. You will 
write no more.” 

“ Always so sure! However, I will 
promise, if you acknowledge that you 
have a jealous disposition.” 

She spoke gayly. He watched her in 
the glass a moment, then drew her away. 
‘Whether I have a jealous disposition or 
not I do not know,” he answered. ‘‘ But 
I was never jealous of Lorimer Percival; 
T held him in too light estimation. And 
I did not believe—no, not at any time— 
that you loved him; he was not a man 
whom you would love. Why you al- 
lowed yourself to become engaged to 
him I do not know; but I suspect it was 
because he flattered what you thought 
your literary talent. Ido not believe you 
would ever have married him; you would 
have drawn back at the last moment. To 
be engaged to him was one thing, to mar- 
ry him another. You kept your engage- 
ment along for months, when there was 
no reason at all for the delay. If you 
had married him I should have thought 
the less of you, but I should not have been 
jealous.” He paused. ‘‘I might never 
have let you know it, Katharine,” he went 
on; ‘but I prefer that there should be no- 
thing but the truth between us. I know 
that it was Percival who broke the en- 
gagement at the last, and not you. I 
knew it when I was here in the summer. 
He himself told me when I met him in 
Scotland just after his marriage.” 

She broke from him. ‘‘How base are 
all men!” she said, in a voice unlike her 
own. 

“In him it was simply egotism. He 
knew that I had known of his engage- 
ment to you, and he wished me to appre- 
ciate that in order to marry that sweet 
young girl, who was quite without for- 
tune, he had been obliged to make, and 
had made, a great sacrifice.” 

‘“Great indeed!” she commented, bit- 
terly. ‘‘ You do well to commend him.” 

““T do not commend him. I simply 
say that he was following out his nature. 
Being a poet, he is what is called sympa- 
thetic, you know; and he wanted my ap- 
preciation and sympathy—I will not say 
applause.” 

She was standing with her back toward 
him. She now walked toward the door. 
But her courage failed, she sank into a 
chair and covered her face with her hands. 
‘Tt is too much,” she said. ‘‘ You wait 
until I have lost my fortune and am over- 
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whelmed; you wait until I am rejected, 
cast aside; and then you come and win 
from me an avowal of my love, telling 
me _ afterward — afterward” — her voice 
broke, she burst into tears. 

“Telling you afterward nothing but 
that I love you. Telling you afterward 
that I have not had one really happy mo- 
ment since our conversation in this old 
housea yearago. ‘Telling you afterward 
that my life has resolved itself into but 
oneunceasing, tormenting wish—the wish, 
Katharine, that you would love me, I 
suppose I ought to say a little, but I mean 
a great deal. Look at me; is this humble 
enough for you ?” 

He drew her hands away; she saw that 
he was kneeling at her feet; and, not only 
that, but she saw also something very like 
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a mist in the gray eyes she had always’ 
thought too cold. 


In the library of My. John Ford, near 
New York, there hangs in the place of 
honor a water-color sketch of an old yel- 
low chateau. Beneath it, ranged by them- 
selves, are all the works of that eloquent 
authoress and noble woman, Madame de 
Staél. 

‘You admire her?” said a visitor re- 
cently, in some surprise. ‘‘To me she has: 
always seemed a—a little antique, you 
know.” 

‘She is antiquity itself! But she once 
lent me her house, and I am grateful. By- 
the-way, Katharine, I never told you, al- 
though I foundit out afterward: Benjamin 
Franklin understood English, after all.” 


Chita’ Casy Chair. 


ORE than once the Easy Chair has im- 

proved a text from Thackeray in which 
the satirist of snobs says that he should like 
to be seen upon any afternoon in the height 
of the season sauntering down Pall-Mall with 
a duke upon each arm. It is a very suggestive 
text, and very characteristic of the preacher. 
For Thackeray, if he was, as he says, very fond 
of preaching, was also his own parishioner, 
and he acknowledged frankly that he was 
often hit by the sermon. 

In this particular remark he means, of 
course, that even those of us who denounce 
snobbery most strenuously are at heart a little 
snobbish. It is perhaps the preacher's secret 
consciousness of his own weakness, and his 
wrath with himself as both a sinner and a 
hypocrite, which lead him to pause suddenly 
in his discourse, and startle the congregation 
by remarking that while he is saying, “ Thou 
art the man,” he really means, “I am the man.” 
The phrase of which he is so fond, and which 
he uses so often, de te fabula narratur—it is 
you that the coat fits—illustrates the same con- 
sciousness, and the tendency to apply the moral 
to himself. It is the same feeling also which 
explains the general distrust of those who al- 
lude often and vehemently to their consciences, 
and the impatience with which they are be- 
lieved to be canting hypocrites. It is this 
universal feeling to which Sheridan appeals 
in Joseph Surface. The instinctive disposi- 
tion to regard the man of fine sentiments as a 
Mawworm implies that every man is so deep- 
ly conscious of his own moral weakness that 
he suspects the other man, who affirms his own 
goodness, to be a liar, 

There is certainly often an unconscious ex- 
istence in ourselyes of weakness which we 


lustily denounce in others, One of the most 
common and familiar figures in American life, 
for instance, is the demagogue. He is the 
kind of servile courtier that is bred in a re- 
public. He is the man who goes to other 
lands to which his own country owes infinite 
delight and instruction and the most enno- 
bling traditions, and without the capacity to. 
perceive that every nation and form of civili- 
zation are the result of historic development, 
and that all civilized periods and countries 
are inextricably bound together, he scoffs at 
his own cradle and derides the ancestors that 
made him. 

He does this to flatter his fellow-country- 
men, just as the courtiers of Elizabeth swore 
that the splendor of her beauty extinguished 
the charms of all other women. He sneers at 
the lords walking backward before the Queen 
in Westminster Abbey, yet on the platform he 
crawls on his belly before the mob. The dema- 
gogue reviles the parasites of princes, but is 
himself the parasite of the people. The royal 
household officer in his quaint costume of a 
former age is a grotesque and amusing figure. 
But he is not contemptible like the republican 
buffoon who ridicules him to please what he 
calls the people, or the harlequin who makes 
himself a clown in order to get to Congress. 
De te fabula narratur. When he holds up 
the minion of a monarchy to scorn, he is him- 
self the toady and the tuft-hunter at whom he 
sneers. 

Yes, says Thackeray; but stop: I should 
myself like to be seen walking down Pall- 
Mall with a duke on each arm. You, ex- 
cellent Easy Chair, or you, accomplished edi- 
tor, when you talk about ‘the people’s money,” 
and the people’s this, that, and the other, does 
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not the very form of the expression indicate a 
purpose to propitiate popular approval by 
flattery, and is not that the essence of dema- 
gogism? There is undoubtedly a just and 
proper use of the word people, as in the enact- 
ing clause of laws in the State of New York. 
But there is no doubt that the word is con- 
stantly used also in an obsequious and igno- 
ble sense. It is meant to commend our views 
by flattery. It is a revelation of the weak- 
ness in ourselves which we are quick to decry 
in others. 

Public officers are unquestionably elected 
to serve the public. But the officer who is 
perpetually describing himself as a mere pub- 
lic servant, anxious only to know and to obey 
the will of his master, shows plainly enough 
that he has the cringing soul ofa lackey. On 
the other hand, the public officer who refuses 
to be interrupted by idle loiterers, in order to 
attend to his duties in the discharge of pub- 
lic business, is often roundly denounced as 
“stuck up” and aristocratic, and affecting a 
snobbish superiority to the people. The 
shrewd demagogue is ready. 


“Upon what meat doth this our Cesar feed, 
That he is grown so great?” 


shouts Cleon, in his finest Ercles vein. “Is 
the servant greater than his master? Shall 
the sovereign people tolerate the insolence of 
one of its own creatures? Let the proud up- 
start know that the poorest freeman in the 
land is the equal of the,” etc., etc., etc. Cleon 
and Marat are very anxious to be known as 
friends of the people. But Washington with 
his natural dignity and in full dress was quite 
as much their friend as Jefferson receiving a 
foreign minister in dressing-gown and slip- 
pers. 

Our virtues, like our friendships, must be 
kept in repair. If we find ourselves swelling 
with indignation at the snobbish obeisance 
of genius and ability to Lord Thomas Noddy, 
let us reflect carefully whether it would not 
be agreeable to us to stroll intimately down- 
town with him simply because he is Lord 
Thomas; and if so, whether it would not be 
better, for the present, to attend to a certain 
enormous beam, and let Neighbor Jones’s eye 
take care of its own mote. It is well not to 
make a virtue of being virtuous. That dispo- 
sition is a breath upon the mirror, a flaw in 
the diamond. 


Bacon’s doctrine of the wisdom of occa- 
sional excess is constantly justified. Insist- 
ence upon strict logical uniformity and con- 
sistency of action with a certain theory of con- 
duct is not wise, because the theory is neces- 
sarily based upon imperfect knowledge. Mill 
points out that the English race has practically 
achieved most for liberty because it is not po- 
litically logical. It repairs in the light of ex- 
perience, rather than remakes in accordance 
with a dogma. Jefferson’s apothegm that it 
is the best government which governs least is 
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sound, but it must be tempered with Bacon’s 
occasional excess; that is, occasional depart- 
ure from the general rule. 

The demand for practical politicians rather 
than doctrinaires, and the impatience with 
those who are called visionaries in politics, 
arise from the consciousness that allowance 
must be always made, that to see a remote 
star you must look a little on one side of it, and 
that there are laws of disorder. It is certain 
that the best governments are full of incon- 
sistencies, and consequently that a public pro- 
ject is not to be condemned summarily be- 
cause it is not in accord with a good general 
theory. In this country the general principle 
following Jefferson’s apothegm is that the 
government should confine itself to protect- 
ing individual liberty of action, assuming that 
such freedom will accomplish all that is es- 
sential for public progress and development, 
without complaint that any class or interest 
is more fayored than others. 

But this principle is disregarded in two of 
the most vitally important institutions of the 
country—the post-office and the common 
school. There is no doubt that individual 
enterprise would carry the mails and provide 
schools. But the government, going beyond 
the protection of individual liberty, and be- 
yond taxation limited to the amount of the 
necessary expenses of government in dischar- 
ging that duty, manages in the nation the post- 
office, and in the States the schools. The 
practical reason and justification are that these 
are both great public conveniences of a kind 
which in our situation makes it better for the 
general welfare that they should be a public 
rather than a private care. Here is a wise 
excess, a useful departure from the rigidity of 
exact consistency. 

This is a strain of reflection of which many 
a loiterer at Niagara this summer was per- 
haps conscious as he contrasted the present 
freedom of that grand spectacle with its recent 
peril from destroying obstructions. Yet the 
emancipation of the great cataract has been 
secured,as many of the noblest mediseval build- 
ings were erected, by a distinct violation of the 
letter of the Jeffersonian apothegm. The ghost 
of Jefferson might well ask: If the public is to 
be taxed for a pleasure-ground, why not for 
sanitary excursions? If the government is to 
undertake to carry letters and parcels, why 
not passengers? Ifthe State should maintain 
schools, why not support colleges and muse- 
ums? 

But Bacon says that while occasional excess 
is good, the wise rule is temperance. The 
strength of States is the self-respecting and 
self-sustaining citizen, and the excess must al- 
ways stop short of injury to those qualities, 
The State is composed of citizens, and what- 
ever they decide, upon mature reflection, to 
be best for the general welfare, they may 
properly decide to do, since they must do it 
at their own cost. Public spirit is the spirit 
in a community which considers the benefit 
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of the whole as well as the advantage of the 
individual, and which willingly helps to se- 
cure that general benefit if it can be secured 
without injury to the larger benefit of the 
whole, which consists in developing and main- 
taining individual self-reliance. 
The purchase by the State of the grounds 
surrounding Niagara Falls, for the purpose of 
removing obstructions and securing forever 
the inviolate grandeur of the spectacle, is one 
of the most striking recent illustrations of true 
public spirit. It could not be urged that a 
pecuniary revenue would be returned to the 
State from the purchase, nor that it would not 
be an annual expense properly to maintain the 
grounds. The argument was that it was an 
unparalleled scene of natural sublimity within 
the domain of the State, that its unobstructed 
contemplation was a high moral benefit to the 
community, and that the consciousness of its 
neglect and of its practical destruction as a 


natural spectacle would be morally injurious’ 


to the people. It was an argument quite be- 
yond the usual range of arguments for an ap- 
propriation of public money. But it is hon- 
orable to the State that the force of the argu- 
ment was appreciated, and that the grant was 
made. 

The third annual report of the Commission- 
ers announces that all legal proceedings con- 
nected with the acquisition of the reservation 
are finally closed, and that they have now un- 
disturbed control of the entire territory. The 
total receipts from sales, from the inclined 
railway, leases, etc., during the three years 
since the organization of the Commission, are 
$44,769 26, and the total disbursements in the 
same time are $32,926 11. The receipts from 
sales and leases will soon cease. The esti- 
mated cost of maintenance for the next year is 
$18,220, and the estimated receipts, includ- 
ing a balance of $11,843 15, will be $19,835 15. 
Upon the basis of these estimates the pre- 
sent annual cost of maintenance will be about 
$18,000 or $20,000, and the annual receipts 
about $8000 or $10,000. 

The report of the Superintendent is full of 
interesting facts. He states that since the es- 
tablishment of the reservation Niagara has at- 
tracted various conventions and meetings, and 
the peculiarly pleasant advantages of the place 
for such assemblies will attract them more and 
more. A very interesting detail in the report 
is the account of excursions to the Falls from 
June 1 to October 24. A daily record was kept 
of the number of cars and the estimated num- 
ber of persons, as well as of the places whence 
the excursions came, and the society or school 
or church, if there were any, under whose au- 
spices they were made, The pilgrims came 
from Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, and all parts of Canada 
and New York. During the five months 
3169 excursion cars arrived, bringing 187,781 
persons. On the 19th of August fourteen 
railway trains arrived, containing more than 
10,000 persons. Order-was easily maintained, 
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no accident occurred, and no injury was done 
to the property of the State. 

This is a very satisfactory story, and no one 
can read it without rejoicing that the State 
was wise enough, for its own honor and for 
the benefit and delight of the whole country, 
to emancipate Niagara. 


A RECENT warm discussion in the news- 
papers upon the rights of passengers in rail- 
road cars to the control of the windows is 
an interesting contribution to a very interest- 
ing department of inquiry—that of manners 
upon the road. The subject, indeed, is a large 
one, and was treated at some length a few 
years ago in Harper's Bazar by a writer who 
was apparently a travelling preacher, in whose 
view the question became as all-embracing as 
that of clothes to Professor Teufelsdréckh. 
Indeed, the traveller whose manners were 
treated in the Bazar was soon seen to be man 
himself, whose railway carriage was the globe, 
and whose manners were his conduct in all 
human relations. It seems a long step from 
contention about opening or shutting a car 
window to the consideration of the golden 
rule, But the difference is only apparent. 
Courtesy, kindliness, self-sacrifice, the fine 
qualities that consecrate human character and 
adorn human life, are shown in the smallest 
as in the greatest actions, 


“Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws 
Makes that and the action fine.” 


Theimmediate question, however, arose from 
the frequent experience of the traveller who 
finds the window near him or in front of him 
opened, to admit either the icy arrows of the 
winter air or the dust and smoke and cinders 
which exasperate the heat ofsummer. Is the 
unfortunate passenger who sits behind bound 
to submit to the volleys of pneumonia or of 
phthisis which his forward neighbor insists 
upon discharging at him? or may he right- 
fully summon the conductor or the brakeman 
and have justice done by closing the window ? 
The offending neighbor contends that he re- 
quires fresh air, and that his rearward com- 
panion has no right to compel him to be suffo- 
cated in a noisome atmosphere. Moreover, he 
declares that his neighbor also has a window, 
which he can control at pleasure, and that 
only members of the great Hog family would 
insist upon managing every window in the 
car at their pleasure. 

Sir Lucius would enjoy the prettiness of 
the quarrel as it thus stands, and it is certain- 
ly not one of easy adjustment, for it becomes 
at once extremely complicated. There are 
probably two persons upon every seat. Now 
is the absolute control of the window necessa1i- 
ly vested in the traveller-who sits next to it? 
and if so, to which window in the car has his 
neighbor on the outside of the seat a right? 
Again, if the outer passenger on the seat be- 
hind enjoys the open window in front, and 
his fellow on the same seat detests it, how 
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shall the dissent be compounded? If three 
of the four declare for the open window, and 
the consumptive fourth objects, ought the ma- 
jority to rule, or ought the vigorous inhalers 
of oxygen to submit to inconvenience in order 
to save the attenuated neighbor from a fatal 
whiff? Such dilemmas arise upon all sides. 
Who is the rightful master of the window ? 

The passenger who sits next to it has an 
immense advantage of position, and with a 
broad back and obnoxious elbows he can re- 
pel flank attacks and even direct assaults for 
some time. The window itself also is his ally, 
for if he wishes it closed it usually sticks fast, 
and if he wishes it open it is very sure to re- 
fuse tocome down. Meanwhile the entire com- 
pany in the car take sides. One part of them 
declares that life without fresh air is disease 
and speedy death; the other part affirms that 
health and comfort are not to be ruthlessly 
sacrificed to abstract theories; and unless 
some ardent friend of fresh air thrusts his 
arm through the window and makes shutting 
it impossible, the war sees no immediate end. 
One ingenious skirmisher, however, suggests 
a clever parry of the pneumonic blast at the 
cost of its promoter. Hold a newspaper, he 
says, just at the back of the offender, against 
the side of the open window in front of you, 
and the whole condemned blast will carom 
against it, and pour dust, ashes, cinders, smoke, 
and pneumonia over the culprit himself. 
This dexterous expedient he avers that he has 
tried with great success, 

But this device shows man in a state of 
perpetual war. It isan internecine condition 
of railroad travel which implies a relapse to 
barbarism. Indeed, it is the barbarous in- 
stinct which is the source of every form of ill 
manners upon the road, They all spring from 
the savage conviction that if a man doesn’t 
take care of himself, nobody will take care of 
him. It isa perversion of the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest. This feeling extends 
not only to the opening of car windows, but 
to entering the Senate of the United States. 
A “Senatorial” man was told that if he did 
not push himself for the place, nobody would 
push him. ‘Yes,’ he answered, “but I 
thought this office ought to seek the man.” 
“ Nonsense !”” was the reply; ‘none of your 
metaphysics. If you want to go to the Sen- 
ate, you must show that you want to go. No- 
body will help you to a place that apparently 
you don’t care for.” The gentleman had no 
wish to tarnish the prize which attracted him 
for the very reason that it was untarnished, 
and the rival who proved that he wanted 
it, by “treating the boys” and by intriguing 
with other seekers of loot, bagged the booty. 

The persuasion that if a man doesn’t assert 
himself he will be ‘‘ put upon” is the secret of 
much of the universal selfishness of which the 
car window controversy is an illustration. 
The controversy cannot be quickly settled by 
any means but courtesy. If to a polite re- 
quest to close the window, because of the 
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discomfort or even peril to health which if 
opened it will produce, there be no reply but 
that you can do what you please with your 
own window, or that the deponent has no in- 
tention of submitting to asphyxia, or that if 
you don’t like your seat you can take another, 
or, briefly and compendiously, that deponent 
hopes he knows his own business—if there be 
no reply but some form of this retort, there 
are but four courses to pursue: you may sub- 
mit quietly, or you may ‘“sarce” back, or you 
may resort to the newspaper screen, or you 
may resolutely grapple with the window and 
try conclusions of main strength with the 
Hottentot in front of you. The last course 
a gentleman is reluctant to undertake, but the 
screen has great attractions, and may soothe 
a perturbed temper. Combined with tran- 
quillity, it would seem to be the better method, 
except in extreme cases, If a man is not 
wholly absorbed by the conviction that in 
order to compel attention and respect from 
others he must behave like a bully or a boor, 
he may perhaps consider that such a convic- 
tion does not exhaust human wisdom or the 
lessons of experience. Two of the oldest 
maxims approved by the consent of .all 
nations and all ages are that a soft answer 
turneth away wrath, and that he that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalied. Despite the 
theories of bar-rooms and legislative lobbies 
and small wits, it is not unbounded cheek, but 
self-respecting courtesy, which lasts longest 
and wins most. When the two men met in 
the narrow way, and one, keeping to the wall, 
said, “I never give way to a booby,” and the 
other, stepping aside, said, quickly, “I always 
do,” which, brethren, was the booby ? 


Mr. Punow in London has taken sarcastic 
note of the social honors shown to Buffalo 
Bill in a picture representing a hairy Aus- 
tralian savage who is socially caressed by 
Mayfair. Buffalo Bill himself is said to have 
written a letter to an old Western friend de- 
scribing his extraordinary success in English 
society, which, he says, he has captured, from 
the Queen down. That his social success is 
due to his social qualities has not been. al- 
leged, whatever those qualities may be. The 
new Sweet William of London admiration, so 
far as we know, is an excellent showman who 
understands his business. His success last. 
year on Staten Island and also in the city was 
very great. The show was a circus on a great 
seale, and the participation of actual Indians 
in representations of Indian forays and hunts 
was a novelty which charmed the public 
taste. 

But this unquestionable success in the ring 
did not open the doors of what is called so- 
ciety on this side of the ocean, and there is a 
natural curiosity to know why it should have 
done so upon the other. One obvious reason 
is that in a country of recognized social class- 
es society is much more independent than it 
is here. American society is always timid 
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and recalcitrant, Our political doctrine and 
our government assert the practical equality 
of all men, but what is called society is an ag- 
gregation of a certain number of persons who 
are assumed to be socially superior to others. 
As a classic is a work of the first class, so 
“society” is a social body supposed to be dis- 
tinctively higher than all other kinds and 
degrees of association. But as it has no rec- 
ognized limits or credentials, it is perpetual- 
ly asserting and excluding and assuming. Its 
success in definite distinction, however, is not 
signal. Upon the whole, our society in this 
sense is rather droll. 

In London, society, definite and well under- 
stood, amuses itself with “lions” of all kinds, 
Mr. Punch and Du Maurier catch them, so to 
speak, on the wing, and fix them for the stu- 
dent of society and history. The treatment of 
the lion is always the same. Whether he be 
the famous traveller Jul Bat from the moun- 
tains of the moon, or a Persian Shah, or a Chi- 
nese philosopher, or a poet, or a musician, or 
Buffalo Bill, he is invited to all the great 
houses, he is dined and wined and received 
and driven about. He is universally intro- 
duced and stared at and discussed—and then 
whistled down the wind. Next year it is 
Australian Jim, or a calf with one more head 
than usual, and he is the hero of the hour, 
and the lords and ladies look at him and ad- 
mit him to their palaces—and presently blow 
him a final good-by. 

The reason that these personages enter 
without knocking the charmed circle into 
which rich Americans long and toil and pant 
and contrive in every way to enter, but in 
vain, is simply that they are conspicuous, and 
have excited either the curiosity or the inter- 
est and admiration of the great people. But 
when Mr. and Mrs. Uncle Sam go to London, 
although they may be as rich as the richest, 
and spend money as princes scatter diamonds 
in fairy tales, and dash and “swell” in every 
possible manner, they are totally unknown 
and wholly uninteresting to the great people, 
and can in no way amuse those who do the 
same things more magnificently. A clever 
American conjurer or ventriloquist or clown 
has a much better chance of “ getting into so- 
ciety,” and seeing what American “ society” 
passionately yearns to see, than that society 
itself. 

Money, manners, fine dresses, diamonds, 
great houses, splendid entertainments — all 
these London society has, and these alone 
coming from other countries, especially from a 
country largely modelled upon England, do 
notattractit. Why should arich and dull Eng- 
lish nobleman take the trouble to call upon a 
rich and dull New York merchant or lawyer 
or other excellent American, merely because 
he has come to England and would like to 
be called upon by any nobleman whatever ? 
The rich and dull Englishman knows that if 
he wishes to enlarge his social circle of those 
qualities he need not look to America to sup- 
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ply him, because the supply in London is am- 
ple. If, however, the American is something 
more than rich and well dressed and agree- 
able—if he is famous or witty or learned, if 
his name arouses curiosity and he can amuse 
the rather dull noble society—then there is a 
reason for the coroneted carriage to stop at 
the American’s London door, and the liveried 
footman to play upon the knocker the thun- 
dering and ravishing overture to Mayfair. 

This is the simple explanation of Buffalo 
Billin England, His novel performance and 
his picturesque personality piqued the curi- 
osity of “society.” No princess could “lose 
caste” by driving with him, no duchess would 
be thought ‘ queer” if she asked him to din- 
ner; but the simpler and pleasanter the Buf- 
falo, the surer his attraction and the greater 
his success, It is plain that such indepen- 
dence makes society much more entertaining, 
“T have had more fun at one dinner at Pfaft’s” 
(a cellar restaurant in New York greatly fre- 
quented by Bohemians twenty-five years ago) 
“than at a whole year of heavy swell dinners 
at the Bonnyclabbers’,” said Mercutio, to whom 
Broadway cellars and the drawing-rooms and 
dining-rooms of society were equally open. 
Yet the world of society looked upon a Bon- 
nyclabber dinner as a chapter of the Garter 
held in full regalia. London society is per- 
fectly sure of its own position, and it is not 
necessary for it to ‘ show” at the solemn Bon- 
nyclabber feasts. If Charles Wesley said that 
he did not see why the devil should have all 
the good tunes, London society doesn’t see 
why the world outside should have all the 
fun. 


Unver the noble title Lovers of the Poor, 
which Mr. F, B. Sanborn reminds us that Dry- 
den says the Incas of Peru valued above all 
their other titles, Mr, Sanborn, himself one 
of the most efficient of the “sacred band” of 
philanthropists in this country, pays a beauti- 
ful tribute to Dorothea Dix, Jennie Collins, and 
Jane Andrews, who recently died. Of the three 
names, that of Miss Dix had been longest and 
most widely known, from her devotion to the 
care of the most neglected waifs of humanity, 
the insane poor. The constancy of her devo- 
tion and her self-sacrificing earnestness recall 
those of John Howard in his investigation and 
relief of the frightful condition of jails. No- 
thing more truly illustrates George Mason’s 
remark that Providence punishes national sins 
by national calamities than the fact disclosed 
by Howard that discharged prisoners in Eng- 
land were peripatetic centres of contagion, 
and the cruel public neglect which bred jail- 
fever was punished by the death of more in- 
nocent people than of those who died upon 
the gallows at the time when the gallows was 
most greedy. 

It was by the horrible condition of a jail 
near Boston that Miss Dix’s sympathetic at- 
tention was first attracted, and it was there 
that she found among the suffering inmates 
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several poor insane persons, to whose interests, 
with similar charities, she gave her life. She 
patiently and resolutely pursued her course, 
investigating the facts and appealing to pub- 
lic intelligence and sympathy. Her exposure 
of abuses and her wise recommendations of 
relief led to effective reform legislation. Her 
activity was rather before the general revival 
of interest in charitable enterprises, and was 
a noble illustration of effective individual ef- 
fort. The condition of the insane poor, as 
the recent investigation in New York shows, 
is still sad enough. But it is little more than 
acentury since the spell of terror under which 
the insane had lain.so long was broken, and 
in this country no person deserves to be more 
warmly remembered for opening the mad- 
house to the sun of humane interest and 
knowledge than Dorothea Dix. Mr, Sanborn 
says that he knew her only within the last 
twenty-five years, when she had lost something 
of her earlier buoyancy of spirit, and had ac- 
quired something of the rigidity of the vet- 
eran, but she still retained her quaint origi- 
nality and her unwavering love of the poor. 
Miss Jennie Collins was well known in Bos- 
ton, but elsewhere there was chiefly a pleasant 
association of her name with that of Boffin’s 
Bower, which, with the way in which she was 
often mentioned, gave an impression as of one 
of Dickens’s characters, one of the devoted 
and true-hearted little women who are among 
the most charming children of his imagina- 
tion. She had been a factory girl, a domestic 
servant, a social reformer, and the manager 
of a most useful charity. It was her love of 
Dickens, and the name of Boffin’s Bower, 
which she gave to her houses, serving as ex- 
changes to provide employment for poor wo- 
men, with reading-rooms and amusements, 
which deepened the association with Dickens. 
It was a good response to the true ring of 
his human sympathy that it commanded the 
confidence and enthusiasm of this daughter 
of the people. Mr. Sanborn knew her, and 
his words are her best eulogy: “Impulsive, 
enthusiastic, loyal to her friends, sharp yet 
forgiving toward her enemies, she was a per- 
son who carried in her busy brain and her af- 
fectionate heart wit and love enough to neu- 
tralize a great sum of evil. She could not 
travel in the ranks of established charity; but 
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N his Life of John Keats, the latest. issue 
of the “ English Men of Letters” series, Mr. 
Sidney Colvin tells once more the most pa- 
thetic story in the annals of our literature, with 
a clearness, sympathy, and good sense which 
give itafreshinterest. We donot say that he 
makes Keats more known to us; the facts had 
been pretty thoroughly ascertained before ; but 
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she knew better than most persons what chari- 
ty ought and ought not to do; and she liter- 
ally gave her life to an obscure and often mis- 
interpreted mission. Those who trusted her 
never had occasion to regret their confidence ; 
and those to whom she opened the stores of 
her pathetic and whimsical experience never 
forgot the glimpses thus given into a nature 
rich and erratic, with whom rested in no ordi- 
nary or tiresome fashion the covenant of a re- 
ligious mission.” 

The third of this trio of good women, Miss 
Jane Andrews, of Newburyport, is probably 
unknown beyond the private circle in which 
alone she moved. Her life was a hidden well- 
spring of sweet charities, and her only public 
appearance was as the author of delightful 
children’s books, which, although very suc- 
cessful, yet gave her no notoriety, nor disturb- 
ed the serene round of her helpful activities. 
It is not only the good that such women do, it 
is the knowledge of their existence, which 
makes life richer; and the mere glimpse which 
Mr. Sanborn gives us of Miss Andrews recalls 
those women, of whom every man has known 
some, whose “ light doth trample on our days,” 
and whose influence upon life and character 
is an elevating and steadying force. It is 
such women that interpret Clough’s lines: 

“Tt fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish, truth is so; 
That howsoe’er I stray and range, 
Whate’er I do, thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That if I slip thou dost not fall.” 


The death of the three women whom Mr. 
Sanborn commemorates reminds us, if we were 
disposed to forget it, of the constant presence 
and influence of the qualities in human life 
and character which the poets celebrate, and 
which illuminate history with the purest radi- 
ance, They renew our faith both in the ex- 
cellence and the value of high endeavor, of a 
faithful love of humanity, and in the things 
which are unseen, but which make the glory 
of the things that are seen. This is the in- 
stinct of the realism which distinguishes re- 
cent imaginative literature. It may be dis- 
torted and trayestied. But its involuntary 
impulse is to show that human nature is not 
worn out, and that the ancient virtues are 
modern qualities. 


Study. 


he makes him better known, if there is such a 
difference; he makes us understand him. He 
does not write of him, as people must a gener- 
ation ago, with heartbreak for his unfulfilled 
love and early death, with hot indignation for 
the malevolence of the criticism which was 
as savage as if it had really killed him, with 
idolatry for the beauty that divinely thrills 
and flushes in his verse.. That personal mood 
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is past, and Mr. Colvin lets us see him as a 
very natural phase of the great Romantic 
movement, quite inevitably arousing the hate 
of an equally natural phase of Classicism, in a 
conservative civilization shortly before fright- 
ened out of its decency by the spectre of reyo- 
lution. It seems a far way about from Leigh 
Hunt’s radical lampoon on the Prince of 
Wales to the high Tory attacks of Blackwood 
and the London Quarterly upon Keats, but the 
sequence through the friendship of the two 
poets is perfect, and one followed the other in 
the ordinary course of events. We have to 
imagine social conditions of a brutality which 
it is now hard to imagine. before we can fully 
conceive of avenging a political difference by 
an assault on a poet’s esthetics, and by insult 
to his origin, and even to the profession he 
had abandoned, but any account of English 
society in George the Fourth’s regency and 
reign will help us in the effort. When we 
have succeeded in making it, we shall perhaps 
understand how those attacks,which now seem 
so shallow and stupid, did really destroy, not 
Keats, but the public of Keats, and rendered 
him despicable to the average contemporary 
reader. No one at the time was more fully 
aware of this than he; and he accepted the 
fact with patience, while he felt in every nerve 
the atrocious injustice. He perceived that for 
the time it was literary death to him; but he 
met his fate manfully. He had the measure of 
himself, and he knew his own weaknesses bet- 
ter than the thick wits who outraged him for 
his virtues. He never denied that they wound- 
ed and discouraged him; he had not the folly 
of that hardihood, any more than the folly of 
that sensitiveness which once misrepresented 
him to most readers; but he was acquainted 
with the British public and its respect for au- 
thority, and he recognized that Blackwood and 
the Quarterly were authorities. It would not 
be safe to say that if Keats had been of a dif- 
ferent political thinking these authorities 
would have praised him, but there can be no 
doubt that his liberalism embittered their 
spite. At any rate, he saw that he could have 
no present hope of success against them, and 
he submitted. He was dispirited; but his 
breaking health had quite other causes; he 
was the son ofa consumptive mother; one of 
his brothers had died of consumption under 
his care, and the malady fastened itself upon 
him in the usual way; even the dramatic in- 
cident of his coughing up arterial blood and 
calling for a light and reading his doom in it, 
was one of a series of facts antedating it by 
several months. 

Life was slipping from him, but fame was 
coming, to abide with his name while the 
language endures. It appears that all the 
adverse criticism, mixed with the cruelest ob- 
loquy, did not stay him nor swerve him for a 
moment. That was impossible; his whole in- 
tellectual being had resolved itself into his 
share of the work of liberating from forms 
and conventions the. poetry which he en- 
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larged with entrancing perspectives of unex-: 
pected phrase, and enriched with words so 
exquisitely chosen that they surprise like 
creations. He had his defects, his vices, of 
which he was conscious in part and partly 
not, and all of which his latest biographer 
notes with what we may call a sympathetic 
impartiality; but it was not for the reviewers 
and magazinists who could see nothing good 
in him to destroy him, though for the time 
they defeated him. He was part of the great 
tendency of his epoch, and his career illus- 
trates the futility with which criticism op- 
poses itself to any such tendency in any epoch 
or under any conditions. The end must al- 
ways be the same; and we have a pleasure in 
helping to disabuse the reader, if any still lin- 
ger in that superstition, of the old fabulous be- 
lief that Keats's critics compassed even Keats's 
death. They grievously hurt a generous spirit 
singularly susceptible to insult, but they had 
no other power upon him, and they did not 
change him one jot or tittle. 


Le 


The England of Keats’s time, say from 1815 
to 1825, the England of political reaction, is a 
region little explored by the curiosity of our 
time in those phases of passive or active pro- 
test which must have been very common among 
unstoried lives, and we therefore commend as 
a study of these a book which is otherwise 
very worthy of attention. It is called The 
Revolution in Tanner's Lane, and it is from 
the same hand that gave us the Mark Ruth- 
erford books already spoken of here. It is 
like these in its uncommon and unequal pow- 
er, and in its unliterary naturalness, its deep 
feeling, and its novel material. The scenes 
lie again among the intellectualized artisans, 
of whom there are more than what calls itself 
culture suspects, and there are some important 
studies of English Philistinism, as well as of 
one type of high-caste radicalism, and types 
equally fresh and interesting of French refugee 
radicalism. We awkwardly indicate by these 
terms several characters vigorously painted 
and interestingly contrasted in a canvas where 
other figures are merely blocked out, and where 
there is an interrupted unity of design, as a 
whole. The book is, in fact, two fragments 
which scarcely supplement each other’s incom- 
pleteness; and it is only fair to say that there 
is a courage in some of the thinking about the 
things of this life and the other in which some 
righteous souls might dread offence. But 
these ought to be the first to concede a sin- 
cerity that is so rare as to be almost precious. 
in itself, and an honesty which is never irrev- 
erent. In a time when so little English fiction 
is strenuous or direct, it is almost a duty to 
praise a book dealing as originally with life as 
the Russians themselves, upon ground prac- 
tically as new. 

“How few materials,” says Emerson, “ are 
yet used by our arts! The mass of creatures 
and of qualities are still hid and expectant,” 
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and to break new ground is still one of the 
uncommonest and most heroic of the virtues. 
The artists are not alone to blame for the ti- 
midity that keeps them in the old furrows of 
the worn-out fields; most of those whom they 
live to please, or live by pleasing, prefer to 
have them remain there; it wants rare virtue 
to appreciate what is new, as well as to invent 
it; and the “easy things to understand” are 
the conventional things. This is why the or- 
dinary English novel, with its hackneyed plot, 
scenes, ancl figures, is more comfortable to the 
ordinary American than an American novel, 
which deals, at its worst, with comparatively 
new interests and motives. ‘To adjust one’s 
self to the enjoyment of these costs an intel- 
lectual effort, and an intellectual effort is what 
no ordinary person likes to make. It is only 
the extraordinary person who can say, with 
Emerson; “T ask not for the great, the remote, 
the romantic;....I embrace the common; I 
sit at the feet of the familiar and the low.... 
Man is surprised to find that things near are 
not less beautiful and wondrous than things 
remote,...The perception of the worth of 
the vulgar is fruitful in discoveries....The 
foolish man wonders at the unusual, but the 
wise man at the usual.... To-day always looks 
mean to the thoughtless; but to-day is a king 
in disguise.... Banks and tariffs, the news- 
paper and caucus, Methodism and Unitarian- 
ism, are flat and dull to dull people, but rest 
on the same foundations of wonder as the 
town of Troy and the temple of Delphos.” 
Perhaps we ought not to deny their town 
of Troy and their temple of Delphos to the 
dull people; but if we ought, and if we did, 
they would still insist upon having them. An 
English novel, full of titles and rank, is appar- 
ently essential to the happiness of such peo- 
ple; their weak and childish imagination is 
at home in its familiar environment; they 
know what they are reading; the fact that it 
is hash many times warmed over reassures 
them; whereas a story of our own life, hon- 
estly studied and faithfully represented, trou- 
bles them with varied misgiving. They are 
not sure that it is literature; they do not feel 
that it is good society; its characters, so like 
their own, strike them as commonplace; they 
say they do not wish to know such people. 


III. 


“English history,” says Mr, J. W. De Forest, 
in a recent letter to the press, “is ancient, im- 
pressive, and far-famed, compared with our 
own; it is more agreeable to identify one’s 
self with the ivy-grown castle than with the 
lowly and transitory log cabin, In the second 
place, an Englishman may be a noble, which 
is not possible with an American. When the 
New York dude puts on British costume and 
stutters in British accents, he is not trying to 
pass himself off for a London shopkeeper, but 
for a swell out of the English peerage or squire- 
archy. Now why are we so prodigiously im- 
pressed by the ivy-grown castle and by the 
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class which belongs to it? It is because our 
minds are drenched from childhood with Eng- 
lish fiction. In our reading we are still colo- 
nial; we have never had our war of indepen- 
dence. <A host of English novelists fill the 
minds of our youth with English pictures of 
life, English ideas and preferences and preju- 
dices, From the age of fifteen the American 
dude has been revelling by imagination in 
the aristocratic society of the mother-land, and 
learning to wish that he could attain to it. 
It is not to be expected that he should remain 
fervidly patriotic or democratic in his fancies 
and manners,” 

All this is perfectly true, and it is also true 
that the literary subjection in which we are 
to England has its lovely and charming phase 
as well as its odious aspect. We sit at the 
feet not only of the second-rate English novel- 
ists, but of the sympathetic and winning Eng- 
lish essayists, the true and great English poets, 
and the ideal England is so endeared to us in 
earliest childhood by the very nursery rhymes, 
that when we come to the real England no- 
thing is strange there but the Englishmen. 
We have known those gentle hills and streams, 
those green fields and hedges, those low, soft 
skies, those rooks and larks and nightingales, 
all our lives; and even if we are snobs, as 
most of us are, a genuine poetic strain in us 
is touched by the sight of noblemen’s castles 
and gentlemen’s places, and their parks and 
pleasances. Everything in England is appre- 
ciable to the literary sense, while the sense of 
the literary worth of things in America is still 
faint and weak with most people, with the 
vast majority who “ask for the great, the re- 
mote, the romantic,” who cannot “ embrace 
the common,” cannot “sit at the feet of the 
familiar and the low,” in the good company of 
Emerson. The effect is no doubt such as Mr. 
De Forest suggests, with these. We are all, 
or nearly all, struggling to be distinguished 
from the mass, and to be set apart in select 
circles and upper classes like the fine people 
we have read about. We are really a mixture 
ofthe plebeian ingredients of the whole world ; 
but that is not bad; our vulgarity consists in 
trying to ignore “ the worth of the vulgar,” in 
believing that the superfine is better. 


LY 

Mr. De Forest makes the situation a text 
from which he preaches a brief sermon to the 
tough-conscienced fathers of the republic, urg- 
ing them to pass an international copyright law, 
to the end that the English novel, which cor- 
rupts the fancy of the American dude, may be- 
come as costly as home fiction, and so be de- 
prived ofone ruinousadvantage ofstolen goods. 

But there is another ground upon which we 
must always deplore the present pillage of 
English authors, and which Mr. De Forest 
would no doubt have touched if it had not 
seemed better, for the time, to limit himself to 
the point he was making. He, like every oth- 
er honest man who thinks about the matter, 
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must feel keenly the disgrace, now fairly shift- 
ed from the American publishers to the Amer- 
ican public, of the wrong involved in the ab- 
sence of an international copyright law. We 
prefer to put our demand for it upon this 
ground at once, because we believe we shall 
never have such a law till we appeal to the 
common conscience instead of the common in- 
terest. With the common conscience it now 
distinctly rests, for, however literary piracy 
grew up, in the days before the wrong had 
been duly considered, it must now be owned 
that American publishers, with but one or 
two exceptions, are in favor of its suppression. 
They stand with American authors in this, and 
it is now the American nation that wilfully 
perpetuates an abuse whicl: in a small way is 
morally worse than slavery in a large way. 
Slavery compelled a man’s labor, but it gave 
him in return food, shelter, and clothing, such 
as they were; literary piracy seizes the fruits 
of a man’s labor, and gives him absolutely no- 
thing in return, There can be no question of 
the nature of the wrong, and no justification 
of it. From time to time we hear that the 
English also pirate American books; but no 
one has the effrontery to urge this in defence 
of our piracy of English books; and eyery 
one knows that if the English continued to 
pirate our books for a hundred years the bal- 
ance of guilt would still be upon our side. 
Moreover, every one knows that if we enacted 
justice to the English author, there would be 
an instant response on the part of England to 
our tardy reparation; in fact, prior publica- 
tion in Great Britain already secures for the 
American author the protection which our 
law denies to the alien upon any condition, 

We confess we have not much sympathy 
with the arguments of those who prove that 
foreign books would be just as cheap with a 
copyright law, and that we should somehow 
find our profit in doing justice to English au- 
thors. No doubt we should, if honesty is the 
best policy; but our people have no right to 
cheap literature by defrauding the author; 
they could have cheap silksand cheap wines by 
a like simple process. We are not to give over 
wrong-doing because it does not pay, but be- 
cause it is wrong; and we are not to abandon 
literary piracy because it has disorganized the 
publishing business, but because it is a flagrant 
injustice, which no law,and no want of law, 
can change in its essence, 

Those who appeal to the motives of self 
interest in urging international copyright are 
like the philanthropists, of no great effect in 
their day and generation, who used to say 
that they did not care for the slaves, but were 
opposed to slavery because it was so ruinous 
to the masters, The masters smiled patiently 
under their burdens, and kept on holding 
slaves; and probably the literary pirates, un- 
less they are rescued by a compassionate 
statute, will continue to bear their crushing 
load without murmuring. But the voluntary 
pirates are no longer numerous, they are very 
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few; and this fact makes their offence more 
distinctly a national sin, because the nation 
could so easily suppress them, Some of us 
may seek to escape complicity in the sin by 
refusing to buy the cheap pirated editions of 
foreign books, as certain zealots used to re- 
frain from the sugar and cotton produced by 
slave labor. But this privation had no per- 
ceptible effect upon the system of slavery, and 
for one just person who denies himself a ten- 
cent copy of an English novel because it pays 
the author nothing, a hundred of the wicked 
will buy it because it is a ten-cent copy. 

It is the slow conscience of these hundreds 
and hundred thousands that we must reach 
before we can hope for an international copy- 
right law; and we ought not to be discour- 
aged because we are indefinitely remote from 
the desired end. After all, the American na- 
tion is not so wilfully as it is ignorantly guilty 
in this matter. The great mass of the people, 
even of those who buy books, have not the 
least notion what a pirated book is, or what 
the sacred principle which it outrages; they 
do not know what copyright is, international 
or otherwise. But they can be told; and we 
venture to suggest to our good friends of the 
International Copyright League that they pre- 
pare a very brief and very plain statement of 
the facts, such as the wayfaring man, though 
a fool, might not err in, to be printed in all 
the newspapers, and to be read in the church- 
es throughout the country. We trust that 
few editors or ministers would refuse their 
aid to so good a cause, or would object to 
submit for signatures in their offices and ves- 
tries a petition to Congress for the passage of 
an international copyright law, The editor 
could readily illustrate the case by reference 
to some sketch or story reprinted in his paper 
from an English magazine without compensa- 
tion to the author; and the minister could 
instance pirated reprints in the Sunday-school 
library in proof of the shameful wrong in- 
volved by the absence of such a law. 


Win 


We urge a little haste in the action of 
the League, because there has been proposed 
—ironically, perhaps—a “ Bill for creating and 
maintaining National Free Circulating Li- 
braries,” which must have a great charm for 
the funey of the cheap politician. This bill 
proposes to levy a tax, graduated to the bulk 
of the book, upon all foreign works import- 
ed or reprinted; but the money thus col- 
lected is not to be paid over to the foreign 
authors—that would be opposed to the whole 
tenor of our dealings with these outlaws—it is 
to be devoted to establishing, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of the Treasury, free cir- 
culating libraries throughout the Union. By 
this simple and ready means a temple to our 
national discredit can be erected in every prin- 
cipal town in the country, and all our citizens 
can directly participate in the advantages of 
our common wrong-doing. 


EDITOR'S STUDY. 


The chief difficulty in the way of believing 
the proposed bill a satire is its perfect conso- 
nance with the principles which have always 
governed us as a nation in our dealings with 
foreign authors, Long ago the respectable 
publishers among us began, in the absence of 
law, to pay these authors for their works; and 
even now, in the utterly disorganized state of 
that branch of the trade, when no comity pro- 
tects one reprinter against another, the honor- 
able publisher pays something—a little, but 
something. The nation, however, has never 
sweryed from the position taken by the fa- 
thers, and has steadily authorized its citizens 
to take the literary property of the alien when- 
ever they could lay hands upon it. It still 
authorizes them to do so, and we believe that 
if this bill to found national free circulating 
libraries by the official plunder of foreign au- 
thors were seriously introduced in Congress, it 
would meet with far greater favor from the 
average politician than any measure for the 
protection of those authors, and would have a 
better chance of passing both houses than a 
bill to establish international copyright. 

It could be readily proved that the cause 
of education would be served by these free li 
braries, and there is no question but the great 
mass of those who used them would remain 
ignorant if not innocent of offence. It is even 
imaginable that Congress itself could pass 
such a bill without a sense of wrong, and we 
have no intention to arraign Congressmen as 
especially responsible for the want of interna- 
tional copyright. They are no worse than 
their constituents; we are allalike guilty, and 
ought all to be made to feel a modicum of the 
shame which comes home to the detected 
sinner, The wrong that our sin of omission in- 
volves should be made clear to every intelli- 
gence, every conscience; and we think that 
the friends of international copyright cannot 
begin to urge the moral aspect of the case 
upon the public too soon, for we do not be- 
lieve that their cause will ever be won till this 
is done. We would have them put it at its 
worst; we would have them tell the people 
that this is the cause of the class which seems 
the strongest and is the weakest, that the 
class is small, and cannot hope to affect legis- 
lation in any ordinary way, that no politician 
sees any advantage in befriending it, that un- 
less the American people take its cause to 
heart there is no chance for it with the Amer- 
ican government. But let them add that. it 
is one of the most righteous causes that ever 
appealed to the justice of a nation; that the 
wrong is as old as the nation; and that if 
English authors were paid up with interest 
for the piracies of the past, the award would 
be as just as that made us by England for the 
depredations of the Alabama. 

Let the International Copyright League in- 
voke the aid not only of the press and the 
pulpit, but of every social organization, and 
the whole educational mechanism of the 
country. Let it provide petitions for signa- 
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ture, and scatter them broadcast, in the 
schools, the libraries, the clubs, the churches, 
the post-oftices; and then take care that these 
petitions are duly collected, and presented to 
Congress when the next bill for international 
copyright is introduced. Let it be known 
that every vested interest of piracy can be 
protected, and justice still be done; let it be 
understood that the friends of this most right- 
eous cause will be humbly glad to accept 
any measure, however halting and imperfect, 
which tends toward righting the wrong of 
generations—and we do not believe that Con- 
gress will fail to respond to the popular de- 
mand, 
VI. 

“Since you are curious to know what is 
read in wardrooms,” writes a naval officer, in 
reply to the inquiry suggested in the Study 
of our August number, “I will undertake to 
give you a general statement. Old newspa- 
pers, particularly local papers, and cheap noy- 
els, form the bulk of our literature. There 
are a few omnivorous readers among us, and 
now and then a critical one, I have a friend 
who enjoys the whole of Herbert Spencer, and 
in my last ship there were three who appre- 
ciated Stevenson, Meredith, and Jane Austen. 
Perhaps something of this latter result was 
due to missionary effort.” 

This is interesting, and not, on the whole, 
disappointing. We do not know in which 
sense our correspondent uses the word cheap, 
but if it is to indicate inexpensiveness sim- 
ply, it is not necessarily to the disadvantage 
of the wardroom taste; almost any good 
reprint can now be bought for ten or twen- 
ty cents, whether it pays a copyright to 
the author, or a tax to the nation for the 
foundation of free circulating libraries. The 
old local newspapers are in the nature of 
old letters from home, and we suspect that 
the three who appreciated Stevenson, Mere- 
dith, and Jane Austen, together with the one 
who enjoyed Spencer, form a high average, 
not easily to be matched among readers else- 
where. 

It is idle for literary people to deceive 
themselves, and we had better face the fact 
that many of those even who read appre- 
ciatively do not read intelligently. They feel 
that a thing is good, but they do not know 
how or why; very commonly they do not know 
the author’s name or the title of the book, 
and they have never thought it important to 
know them. We literary folk make a great 
noise, and suppose ourselves to be generally 
understood in our relation to civilization, but 
there are vast numbers of our readers who do 
not even understand our relation to literature, 
or how literature becomes or exists. This is 
very unpalatable truth, but it is truth never- 
theless, and until we have assimilated it we 
shall not be able to conceive of the almost im- 
measurable ignorance which lies between the 
popular conscience and a sense of the wrong 
done by the want of international copyright. 
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Vil. 


Probably the great difficulty of doing justice 
to the position of another, when there is the 
best will in the world to be just, would ac- 
count for a vast deal of misrepresentation, and 
may be the obscure origin of a prevalent jour- 
nalistic principle against making corrections 
of statement. The able editor instinctively 
feels that he will only be making bad worse 
by attempting to make it better, and he de- 
nies himself the satisfaction of the effort. But 
we have not this spirit of unselfish resignation, 
and we desire to recall to the reader the pas- 
sage in the Study for August, intended to de- 
fine the views of Rev. M. J. Savage concerning 
a point which he rightly feels to be important. 
Our summary of his sermon on Tolstoi was 
that he held Christ to be ‘ta supremely good 
soul, but an inferior intellect,” and Tolstoi “a 
still lower intellect in attempting to rehabili- 
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tate Him as a practical reformer.” But in a. 
passage of his discourse to which Mr. Sav- 
age calls our attention, he says that “it 
is no impeachment of his intellectual abil- 
ity” to represent Christ as unpractical and 
mistaken in regard to the future, as “ legis- 
lating for a passing phase of society instead 
of for the growing order of a developing civil- 
ization,” which he did not foresee. Mr. Say- 
age criticises Christ’s “social and econom- 
ical ideas precisely as he would those of 
Plato’s Republic”; and- he conceives that 
“this does not eyen raise the question of 
Christ’s intellectual rank, any more than 
questioning some position of Kant or Bacon 
would be passing on their intellect. An in- 
ferior intellect to-day sees much that the great- 
est could not see one or two thousand years. 
ago.” So far as this is a question of words, 
we prefer that Mr. Savage’s words should re- 
main with the reader, and not ours. 


Monthly Record of Current Cuents, 


POLITICAL. 
UR Record is closed on the 18th of August. 
—The Ohio Republican State Convention, 
July 28, renominated J. B. Foraker for Govern- 
or, and recommended Senator John Sherman 
for the Presidency. 

The Maryland Democratic State Convention, 
July 27, nominated Elihu E. Jackson for Gov- 
ernor, and the Prohibitionists, August 2, Sum- 
merfield Baldwin. 

The Kentucky State election, August 1, re- 
sulted in a Democratic plurality of 17,000 for 
General S. B. Buckner as Governor. 

The Prohibitionists lost the Texas election 
on the proposed constitutional amendment, 
August 4, by about 90,000 majority. 

The passage of the Coercion Bill was fol- 
lowed by the immediate proclaiming of every 
county in Ireland. 

The bill to allow the construction of a tun- 
nel under the English Channel was rejected by 
the British House of Commons August 3, by a 
vote of 153 to 107. 

The Land Bill passed a third reading in the 
House of Commons August 5. 

Prince Ferdinand was installed as ruler of 
Bulgaria August 14. After the ceremony the 
ministers resigned and the Sobranje was dis- 
solved. 

DISASTERS. 

July 4.—Twenty-seven men killed by a pre- 
mature explosion of dynamite at Jasz-Berény, 
Hungary. 

July 21.—Fleven Italian track laborers killed 
on the Erie Railroad above Hohokus. 

July 22.—News of the loss of the ship Firth 
in a cyclone in Java waters. 

July 23.—Steamer Mahratia foundered off 
Hoogly Point, India, A large number of pil- 
grims drowned. 


July 25.— Later reports of the wreck of the- 
steamer Sir John Lawrence in the Bay of Ben- 
gal place the number of lives lost at eight hun- 
dred. 

August 10.—Excursion train on the Toledo, 
Peoria, and Western Railroad fell through a 
burning bridge three miles east of Chatsworth, 
Illinois. Seventy-six passengers killed and 
two hundred and seventy-nine wounded. 


OBITUARY. 

July 19.—In Trenton, New Jersey, Dorothea 
L. Dix, philanthropist, aged eighty-two years. 

July 20.—In Brookline, Massachusetts, Jen- 
nie Collins, philanthropist, aged fifty -ninc- 
years.—_In Hyde Park, Massachusetts, Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jun., author, aged sixty-four years. 

July 25.—In Salt Lake City, Utah, John Tay- 
lor, President of the Mormon Church, aged 
seventy-nine years. 

July 29.—In Stradella, Italy, Agostino De- 
pretis, President of the Council and Minister 
of the Interior, aged seventy-six years. 

August 1.—In Moscow, Russia, Michael Nike- 
phorovitch Katkoff, publicist and journalist, 
aged sixty-seven years. 

August 8.—In Richmond, Missouri, General. 
A. W. Doniphan, aged seventy-nine years. 

August 9.—In Boston, Massachusetts, Com- 
modore Henry Hastings, aged sixty-nine years. 

August 11.—In New York, Colonel Charles 8. 
Spencer, aged sixty-three years. 

August 12—In Paris, France, Jean Victor 
Duruy, historian, aged seventy-six years. 

August 16.—News in London of the death of 
Meier Goldschmidt, Danish poet and novelist, 
aged sixty-eight years. ; 

August 17.—In New York city, Rev. Daniel 
Curry, D.D., LL.D., in his seventy - eight» 
year. 


Chitu’s Drawer. 


§ there any such thing as conversation? It 

is a delicate subject to touch, because many 
people understand conversation to be talk; not 
the exchange of ideas, but of words; and the 
Drawer would not like to say anything to in- 
crease the flow of the latter. We read of times 
and salons in which real conversation existed, 
held by men and women. Are they altogether 
in the past? We believe that men do some- 
times converse. Do women ever? Perhaps 
so. In those hours sacred to the relaxation 
of undress and the back hair, in the upper 
penetralia of the household, where two or 
three or six are gathered together on and 
about the cushioned frame intended for re- 
pose, do they converse, or indulge in that sort 
of chat from which not one idea is carried 
away? No one reports, fortunately, and we do 
not know. But do all the women like this 
method of spending hour after hour, day after 
day—indeed, a lifetime? Is it invigorating, 
even restful? Think of the talk this past 
summer, the rivers and oceans of it, on piaz- 
zas and galleries in the warm evenings or the 
fresher mornings, in private houses, on hotel 
verandas, in the shade of thousands of cottages 
by the sea and in the hills! As you recall it, 
what was it all about? Was the mind in a 
vapid condition after an evening of it? And 
there isso much to read, and so much to think 
about, and the world is so interesting, if you 
do think about it, and nearly every person has 
some peculiarity of mind that would be worth 
study if you could only get at it! It is really, 
we repeat, such an interesting world, and most 
people get so little out of it. Now there is the 
conversation of hens, when the hens are busy 
and not self-conscious; there is something fas- 
cinating about it, because the imagination may 
invest it with a recondite and spicy meaning ; 
but the common talk of people! We infer 
sometimes that the hens are not saying any- 
thing, because they do not read, and conse- 
quently their minds are empty. And perhaps 
we are right. As to conversation, there is no 
use in sending the bucket into the well when 
the well is dry—it only makes a rattling of 
windlass and chain. 

The Drawer does not wish to be understood 
as an enemy of the light traffic of human 
speech. Deliver us from the didactic and the 
everlastingly improving style of thing! Con- 
versation, in order to be good, and intellectual- 
ly inspiring, and spiritually restful, need not 
always be serious. It must be alert and intel- 
ligent, and mean more by its suggestions and 
allusions than is said. There is the light touch- 
and-go play about topics more or less profound 
that is as agreeable as heat-lightning in a sul- 
try evening. Why may not a person express 
the whims and vagaries of a lambent mind (if 
he can get a lambent mind) without being 
hauled up short for it, and plunged into a 


heated dispute? In the freedom of real con- 
yersation the mind throws out half-thoughts, 
paradoxes, for which a man is not to be held 
strictly responsible to the very roots of his 
being, and which need to be caught up and 
played with in the same tentative spirit. The 
dispute and the hot argument are usually the 
bane of conversation and the death of original- 
ity. We like to express a notion, a fancy, with- 
out being called upon to defend it, then and 
there, in all its possible consequences, as if it 
were to be an article in a creed or a plank in a 
platform. Must we be always either vapid or 
serious ? 

The Drawer has been obliged to take notice 
of the extraordinary tendency of American wo- 
men to cultivation, to the improvement of the 
mind, by means of reading, clubs, and other in- 
tellectual exercises, and to acknowledge that 
they are leaving the men behind; that is, the 
men not in the so-called professions. Is this 
intellectualization beginning to show in the 
conversation of women when they are togeth- 
er, say in the hours of relaxation in the pene- 
tralia spoken of, or in general society ? Is there 
less talk about the fashion of dress, and the 
dearness or cheapness of materials, and about 
servants, and the ways of the inchoate citizen 
called the baby, and the infinitely little details 
of the private life of other people? Is it true 
that if a group of men are talking, say about 
polities, or robust business, or literature, and 
they are joined by women (whose company is 
always welcome), the conversation is pretty 
sure to take a lower mental plane, to become 
more personal, more frivolous, accommodating 
itself to quite a different range? Do the well- 
read, thoughtful women, however beautiful 
and brilliant and capable of the gayest per- 
siflage, prefer to talk with men, to listen to 
the conversation of men, rather than to con- 
verse with or listen to their own sex? If this 
is trne, why is it? Women, as a rule, in “so- 
ciety” at any rate, have more leisure than men. 
In the facilities and felicities of speech they 
commonly excel men, and usually they have 
more of that vivacious dramatic power which 
is called “setting ont a thing to the life.” 
With all these advantages, and all the world 
open to them in newspapers and in books, they 
ought to be the leaders and stimulators of the 
best conversation. With them it should never 
drop down to the too-common flatness and ba- 
nality. Women have made this world one of 
the most beautiful places of residence to be 
conceived. They might make it one of the 
most interesting. 


Tue following story is told of a Virginia 
gentleman, rather advanced in life, who was 
about to be united in marriage to a lady very 
much his junior. Going to make her a visit 
just before their wedding, her old colored 
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mammy came courtesying into the parlor, eager 
to make the acquaintance of the future lord 
and master of her young lady. ‘“ Well, Aunt 
Chloe,” said the gentleman in question, after 
the preliminary greeting had been gotten 
through with, “what do you think of Miss 
Lucy’s choice, now you’ve seen him ?” 

“T likes you mighty well, Mars’ John, fur as 
I’ve seen you,” replied Aunt Chloe, after a mo- 
ment’s deliberation; “but you’s too old for 
Miss Lucy.” 

“Too old, Aunt Chloe!” exclaimed the gen- 
tleman, somewhat discomfited by Aunt Chloe’s 
unexpected candor. ‘You don’t know what 
you're talking about” (straightening himself 
up). “Why, I’m just in my prime.” 

“Yes, sir, I sees you is,” replied the still un- 
convinced Aunt Chloe; “but when Miss Lucy 
gits in her prime, whar you gwine be den?” 

GRACE WILLOUGHBY. 


THE wife of Dr. A——, a well-known clergy- 
man, went up to the pulpit, after a sermon by 
a strange minister, to shake hands, and he said, 
“The wife of Dr. A——,I presume?” And she, 
with the confused idea that it might not be 
the Dr. A: whom he knew, said, ‘Yes, one of 
them”—as if he were a Mormon. 





DER COMING MAN. 


I yANT some invormashun, shust so qvickly vot I can, 

How I shall pring mine Yawcob oup to been der 
coming man, 

For efery day id seem to me der brosbect look der 
harder 

To make dot coming man imbrove ubon dot going 
fader. 

*Tvas beddher he vas more like me, a Deutscher blain 
und rude, 

As to been abofe hees peesnis und grown oup to been 
a dude. 





I don’d oxshbect dot poy off mine a Vashington to be, 
Und schop mit hadchets all aroundt ubon mine abble- 


dree, 
So he can let der coundtry know he schmardter vas 


as I, 
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Und got scheap adverdising dot he don’d could dell 
a lie: 

Mine Yawcob lets der drees alone undil der fruit 
dhey bear, 

Und dhen dot feller he looks oudt und gets der lion’s 
share. 





Some say ‘tvas beddher dot you teach der young 
ideas to shoot; 

Vell, I dink dis aboudt id: dot advice id vas no goot! 

Dot poy vonce dook hees broder oudt und dhey blay 
Villiam Tell, 

Budt Yawcob vas no shooter—he don’d do id pooty 
vell; 

Dot arrow don’d go droo der core, budt id vent pooty 
near— 

Shust near enough to miss id und go droo hees 
broder’s ear. 


He dravels mit hees buysickle in efery kind off 
vedder, 

Und dough he vas a demperance poy, somedimes 
he dakes a ‘“‘header”: 

I don’d know shust oxactly vot dot vas—'tis vorse 
as bier— 

Shust like he shtrike a cyglone und valk righdt off 
on his ear! 

I ask von time aboudt id, budt dot poy he only 
grumble, 

Und say I beddher try id vonce, dhen maybe I vould 
“tumble.” 


Dot Yawcob says dot ve vas boor, und he yants to be 
richer, 

Und dot der coming man must been a virsd-glass 
pase-pall pitcher ; 

He say he must be “shtriking oudt,” und try und 
“make a hit,” 

Und dells me I vas “‘ off mine pase’? vhen I makes fun 
off it; 

Vhen I say he soon must baddle hees canoe “ oudt 
on der schwim,” 

He say dot von off Hanlan’s shells vas goot enough 
for him. 


Dot Shakesbeer say aboudt der son dot’s brofligate 
und yild: 

“How sharper as a serpent’s thanks vas been der 
toothless shild |” 

(I got dot leedle dwisted;-I mean dot thankless 
youth 

He cuts hees poor oldt fader more as a serpent’s 
tooth.) 

Und dhen der broverb dells us dot der shild he must 
obey, 

Und dot eef you should shpare der rod you shpoil 
him righdt avay. 


EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





Vell, Yawcob he vas pooty goot—I guess I don’d 
gomblain. 

I somedimes vish, mineself, dot I vas been a poy 
again. 

I lets him blay mit pase-pall, und dake headers vhile 
he can. 





I prings him oup mit kindness, und I risk der coming 
man. 

Let neighbor Pfeiffer use der shtick, vhile Otto howls 
und dances; 

I'll shpoil der rod und shpare der shild, I dink, und 
dake der shances. 


CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS. 





THE PLEASURES OF THE TELEPHONE. 

Scenr.—A quiet and comfortable hotel in 
the charming hamlet of Bethlehem, amid the 
White Mountains. Zime.—Late in the even- 
ing; nearly all the guests retired for the night. 
The few still reading in the parlor enjoy the 
following telephonic wrestle: 

Tinkle-tinkle-tinkle. “ Hullo, Fred, hul-lo! 
Connect me with the Profile House—the Pro— 
feel House—the Profyle House.... Hullo! Is 
that you, Profile?.... 1m the Highland House, 
the Highland House, the HiGHLAND Houss, the 
HIGH-LAND HOU-SE, Bethlehem. Can you 
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give Mrs. Gough and friends two rooms—con- 
nected rooms?.... Mrs. G-O-F-F—double F— 
Gough. The Highland House. Mrs. Gough.” 
(Here the telephonist banged to both the 
doors of the room that he might hear the bet- 
ter.) “Can you give Mrs. Gough two rooms 
to-morrow night—connected rooms? Mrs. 
Gough—G-O-F-F.” (Here the ill-suppressed 
titters of the listeners made a young lady of 
the house take an interest in the telephoner’s 


orthography. She interviewed him. Then 
came:) “Oh, Mrs. Gough! Mrs. J. B. G-O- 


U-G-H, not G-O-F-F; Mrs. J.B. Gough. I 
am the Highland House. Fred, what’s the 
matter? Mrs. J. B.—I’m the Highland House 
—HicH-Lanp—Bethlehem. Profile House— 
Profeel House. Mrs. Gough—Mrs. J. B. Gough 
wants two connected rooms—counected—to- 
morrow night—if it’s fine—if it’s fine—if it’s 
not raining—not wet. Mrs. G-O-F — Mrs. 
G-O-U-G-H and friends. I’m the Highland 
House. Fred—Fred”—tinkle, tinkle, tinkle— 
“Bred, you take this message for the Profile 
House.” 





A SOLUTION. 
Whar Browning meant, the maiden fair 
Besought of me in wild despair, 
As, seated in a grassy nook, 
We pondered o’er the mystic book 
To find the seeret hidden there. 


Overhead the squirrels debonair 
Made merry in their leafy lair, 
Enjoying life. No thought they took 
What Browning meant, 


And seemed to say, “ You foolish pair, 
Be wise, and mystery forswear ; 
Be gay as Doris with her crook, 
And Corydon.” Then did I look 
Up to her eyes, and ceased to care 
What Browning meant. 





Dunne the late rebellion Sergeant Blank, 
an Irishman by birth, was promoted for bra- 
very to the position of second lieutenant in one 
of the regular regiments. A brave man and 
an excellent soldier, the close of the war found 
him holding the rank of captain, and brevetted 
major for gallantry in the field. He could not, 
however, get rid of his brogue, nor repair the 
deficiencies of his early education; but he was 
argumentative, and always ready to express 
an opinion. One day in the “mess” the con- 
versation turned on suicide. ‘ Well, gintle- 
min,” said the major, “I doan’t belave that anny 
man ever committed suicide widout he was 
crazy; and I may go further, and say that I 
doan’t think anny man ever led a forloarn hoap 
unless he war likewise insane.” 

“Well, major,” said young X, who was just 
out of West Point, “how about the charge of 
Balaklava ?” 

“Well,” said the major, “I doan’t exactly 
remember about Balaklava, but I think that 
he was insane too, for the time bein’.” 
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A FAIRY TALE. 
From a painting by F. 8. Church, in the possession of Colonel M. 8. Euen. 
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A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM. 
(See Frontispiece.) 


HOU Child-Soul, sister of the Loving Ones 
Whom Dante saw circling in choral dance 
Above the stars; thou who in charméd trance 
Dost bind these earthly to those heavenly zones, 
So that Love’s spell all lower life attones 
To that far song; behold, thy ministrants— 
All things that live—in loving train advance, 


Thee following. 


Even as the Sea, that moans 


With wildness, followeth the Moon’s white dream, 
His rage suppressed—so, by thy heavenly mood 
The fiercest beasts that in the jungle brood 

Assuagéd are; and thou, sweet maid, shalt even 

Thy triumph join unto the pomp supreme— 

God’s kingdom come on Earth as ’tis in Heaven. 


A SANTA BARBARA HOLIDAY. 
BY EDWARDS ROBERTS. 


F Reginald Gray, young, lately married, 
and actively engaged in business at a 
little town in northern New York, had 
been told in October that he would pass 
the greater part of the coming winter in 
southern California, he would very likely 
have thought it impossible. And yet it 
was only early December when he decided 
to go to Santa Barbara for six months or 
a year. 

His wife was not well. She was far 
from being an invalid, but had been hay- 
ing trouble with her throat ever since the 
end of July, when she had a violent cold. 
Instead of getting better, she grew rather 
worse, and old Doctor Kimball, who had 
known both the young people all their 
lives, told Reginald that he ought to take 
his wife to a warm climate for the win- 
ter. ‘‘It will cure her,” he said; ‘‘ and if 
she stays here, I won’t answer for the 
consequences.” 

In deciding upon Santa Barbara, Regi- 
nald was influenced by William Good- 


Entered according to Act of Congress. in the year 1887, 


now, his friend and classmate, who had 
only lately returned from California, and 
was now enthusiastic in his praise of its 
climate and natural attractions. Because 
of their many agreeable qualities, Regi- 
nald had asked two cousins of Anna, 
Edith and Kate Maynard, to join the 
party. 

Strangers seeing Kate and Edith to- 
gether never imagined them sisters. The 
former was a blonde, and had never 
known an ache or pain. An excellent 
lawn-tennis player, skilful with the oar, a 
perfect rider and good walker, tall, lithe, 
strong, and even-tempered, she was uni- 
ver sally popular. Edith was more slender 
than her sister and more quiet. She was 
clever, played and sang well, sketched a 
little, and was always happy, no matter 
what her surroundings. Everybody liked 
Kate and loved Edith. She wore her 
hair brushed carelessly back from her 
forehead, and had a glorious pair of eyes— 

dark, large, and wonder fully expressive. 
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Goodnow had graduated at Harvard 
without class honors, but in the athletic 
records his name was left opposite the best 
time made in hundred-yard and half-mile 
dashes, and he pulled on the ’Varsity. 
After graduation he went to California to 
see what business opening he could find. 
At Reginald’s wedding he met the May- 
nards, with whom he at once became good 
friends. 

It was at the beginning of winter when 
the long journey across the continent was 
begun, and the cold was intense. On 
reaching Los Angeles, however, perfect 
summer weather was found. The grass 
was green on all the hill-sides, and the 
gardens were filled with flowers. The 
city is the largest in southern California, 
and is surrounded by a rich fruit country. 

There are two ways of reaching Santa 
Barbara from Los Angeles. One may go 
by boat up the coast, or by train to New- 
hall, and from there overland by a stage 
which makes daily trips to and from Santa 
Barbara. By this route the ride is nearly 
ninety miles long, but the road is through 
a beautiful valley and along the edge of 
the sea. Had Reginald been alone, he 
would have gone overland, but for Anna’s 
sake he went by boat. Los Angeles, like 
Athens, is some six miles inland, and its 
Pireeus port is San Pedro. A railway con- 
nects the two places. 

Leaving Los Angeles early in the morn- 
ing, the little party rode past a succession 
of groves, and later out upon wide salt- 
marshes, at the edge of which is the bay 
and town of San Pedro. The harbor is 
an exceedingly good one for California, 
but is at best a poorly protected and shal- 
low haven. The larger steamers cannot 
come to the dock, but anchor about two 
miles from shore. On reaching the end 
of the railway Reginald and Goodnow re- 
checked the luggage, and then all boarded 
a small tug-boat, on which were gathered 
nearly a hundred other passengers. The 
confusion equalled that which marks the 
departure of an Atlantic steamer. In 
time, however, the starting whistle was 
blown, and the little boat began plough- 
ing its way down the harbor. The day 
was perfect; not a cloud was visible, and 
the hills guarding the bay were all a deep 
green from wave-washed base to very top. 

‘‘Tmagine its being December!” said 
Edith. ‘‘You have been in California 
before, Mr. Goodnow: is this a typical 
winter's day?” 
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“Yes, I think itis. Of course it is not 
always so bright and warm. There are 
heavy rains, but the ‘wet season’ is little 
understood. It rains hard at times, and 
often for a week, but there are more clear 
than cloudy days.” 

‘How good it seems, not having to be 
wrapped up!” said Anna. ‘‘I feel better 
already. Is there anything about Eastern 
weather in the paper to-day?” 

““Yes; there’s a flood in Boston, a bliz- 
zard at Chicago, and a terrible snow-storm 
in New York,” replied Reginald. 

On reaching the steamer the passengers 
were transferred from the tug, after which 
the two boats separated, one returning to 
the San Pedro wharf, and the other mak- 
ing up the coast. ‘‘Is it far to Santa Bar- 
bara?” asked Kate. 

‘“No; only eighty miles from San Pe- 
dro,” said Goodnow. ‘‘ We'll get there 
by early evening. They're not fast ships 
on this line, and don’t make over ten miles 
an hour. Do you notice the coast-line? 
Not much like that along the Atlantic, is 
it?” 


“No. Isitrough and hilly like this all 
the way ?” 
“Yes. There are only three or four 


harbors along the entire nine hundred 
miles of California’s shore. The best 
and largest is that of San Francisco, next 
is that of San Diego, and you have seen 
the third—San Pedro.” 

From where Kate sat she could see, 
toward the west, the vast expanse of the 
Pacific. The boat had but little motion. 
Scores of sea-gulls followed the ship, and 
in the distance were white-sailed boats. 
Beyond the line of hills following the 
coast were the higher peaks of the Sierras. 
Some of these were capped with snow, and 
about all the dark blue slopes hung a 
filmy haze. Here and there appeared a 
cottage or two, or a flock of sheep could 
be seen feeding on the steep hill-sides. 
Kate tried to read aloud, but no one paid 
attention, and so she abandoned her book. 

‘“Tt’s all too beautiful to be neglected,” 
said Anna. ‘‘I never saw more glorious 
colorings nor breathed such delicious air. 
What is the name of the range we see 
ahead of us?” 

“That's the Santa Ynez,” replied Good- 
now. ‘‘It runs nearly due east and west, 
and forms the northern boundary of the 
Santa Barbara Valley. Southern Califor- 
nia is covered with a net-work of these 
minor ranges. They run in every con- 
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THE ARLINGTON VERANDA. 


ceivable direction, and form an infinite 
variety of valleys. You will know the 
Santa Ynez Mountains thoroughly before 
leaving Santa Barbara. Everybody vis- 
its them, and they are one of the attrac- 
tions of the place. Not every resort has 
the sea and mountains together.” 

It was well into the evening before the 
red light at the end of the Santa Barbara 
wharf was seen. The mountains made 
long dark marks against the starlit hea- 
vens, and the light was invisible until the 
steamer was within two. miles of where it 
shone out over the waters of the harbor. 
Nearing the wharf, where there could now 
be seen the dim outlines of waiting hacks 
and a long storehouse, the wharf bell 
rang out a welcome to the new arrivals, 
and the cannon which was discharged 
from the bow of the boat sent thunder- 
like echoes rolling along the hill-sides. It 
was a novel landing. No other ships were 
at the wharf, and the town was still hid- 
den from view, since the dock extends for 
nearly a mile out into deep water. Tn half 
an hour the tired travellers were safely 
domiciled at the Arlington, a large home- 
like hotel, in which every Santa Barbaran 
takes much pride. Wood fires were burn- 
ing brightly in open fireplaces, and the 


wide veranda surrounding the hotel was 
filled with promenaders, who eyed the 
strangers with that air of superior wis- 
dom and experience always worn by those 
who happen to be one’s predecessors in a 
new place by a fortnight or less. Supper 
was being served, and after it our friends 
sought their beds, Anna tired out, Regi- 
nald rejoiced that she could now vest, 
Edith quiet and satisfied, Kate anxious 
for daylight, and Goodnow happy to be 
once more in the American Mentone. 

The morning sun flooding the valley 
sent a stray beam into Kate’s room, and 
waked that heavy sleeper into the full 
consciousness that she had a new world 
to conquer. Drawing aside the curtain, 
she looked out upon the town. Beyond 
the few house-tops and trees which lined 
the long street leading to the wharf she 
could see the ocean, and in another direc- 
tion the Santa Ynez range. Between the 
mountains and the sea, and occupying a 
long narrow valley, lay the town of Santa 
Barbara, a quiet, listless little village, its 
face turned southward, and its cottages 
surrounded by trees, The birds were hold- 
ing a carnival of song that morning, and 
the air was filled with the perfume of 
flowers. High up the mountain-side the 
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ROWS OF EUCALYPTUS. 


grass was green and velvety, and the low 
hills that separate a part of the town from 
the bay were covered with rank grass. 
Kate had seen many an Italian village, 
and knew Naples thoroughly, but as she 
looked down on Santa Barbara she thought 
it prettier than any place she had ever 
seen. ‘‘ You can’t describe it,” she wrote 
home that first day. ‘‘It suggests other 
places, but has charms peculiar to itself, 
Here it is the last of December, and yet 
the weather is exactly like that of June at 
home. ‘The town is full of people. I’m 
glad I have both summer and winter 
dresses. I need the light ones during the 
day, and the others at evening. Mr. Good- 
now has made many plans for us. He is 
delighted to get back, and this morning 
half a dozen picturesque old Mexicans 
called to see him. He speaks Spanish, 
and so these men like him. Anna is so 
happy; and so is Reginald.” 

The first morning in Santa Barbara 
was passed in utter idleness by all except- 
ing Reginald, who went down town to 
interview areal estate agent regarding a 
furnished cottage. After breakfast Anna 
and the two girls sat on the “ Arling- 
ton” veranda reading the letters they had 
found waiting their arrival, while Good- 
now went to call on some old friends. A 
strangely quiet and beautiful place was 
the “Arlington” veranda. It was wide 
and long, and extended along the entire 


northeast side of the hotel. A. thick mass 
of yines had grown over the pillars and 
sides and formed high Gothic arches, 
through which was had a view of the 
Jawn and deer park. The walk that led 
from it to the street was bordered with 
rose-bushes, and on the lawn were broad- 
leafed palms and ornamental trees. Evy- 
erybody visits the veranda after breakfast 
—the old men to consult the thermome- 
ter, the young people to talk, and the 
ladies to sew or read. 

Reginald had little trouble in finding a 
cottage. It stood near the head of the 
valley, and commanded a clear view of 
the bay, and of the mountains that stretch 
along the coast. The house was plain- 
ly but comfortably furnished, and the 
garden surrounding it contained a pro- 
fusion of flowers, vines, and trees. To 
the right stood a gnarled old pine which 
had been brought across the Isthmus in 
55, and was now nearly twice as high as 
the house. Just beyond its shadow was 
the garden, divided into different beds by 
a series of walks that radiated from a 
fountain. By the side of the latter, shad- 
ing and half hiding it, grew a banana- 
tree; and at different corners of the beds 
were orange and lemon trees. North of 
the house there was an elm, brought from 
New England. Assoon as they were fair- 
ly settled, Anna moved her easy-chair out 
upon a balcony overlooking the garden. 
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CASTLE ROCK. 


‘I like the air here,” she said to Regi- 
nald, ‘“‘and the view can never grow mo- 
notonous. I have been enjoying it all 
the morning. Did you ever see anything 
more perfect ?” 

And Reginald, looking in the direction 
she indicated, thought he never had. 
The balcony answered every purpose of a 
lookout tower. From it the town and 
valley were visible; and beyond was the 
ocean, with the islands of Santa Rosa and 
Santa Cruz rising above the placid waters 
like huge mountains. Skirting the edge 
of the bay ran a crescent beach of yellow 
sand, extending from Castle Rock, near 
the wharf, to Review Hill, twenty miles 
away. Hrom the balcony, too, the waves 
could be seen rolling in upon the beach, 
while the mountains that overlook the 
valley were visible for many miles as 
they stood clearly outlined against the 
sky 

In a week the family were settled, and 
at once began to look about the place 
which they had selected as a winter home. 

To Reginald, accustomed to an active 
business life, it seemed a very quiet little 
town; and indeed it is. The population 
is not above 5000, and there is not a man- 
ufacturing establishment anywhere to be 
found. Attempts haye frequently been 
made to establish a fruit cannery, but no 
one has ever been successful in doing so, 
and to-day Santa Barbara has quietly ac- 


cepted the alternative of being known as 
a health resort. Every year sees an in- 
creased number of visitors attracted by 
the climate, and the town is the American 
Nice. It occupies the centre of a narrow 
sheltered valley, guarded by the sea and 
mountains, and overlooks a bay that bears 

a striking vesemblance to that of Naples. 
A long wide street extends through the 
village from the wharf to the Mission, 

and facing this are the shops, banks, and 
hotels, around which is whatever of ac- 
tivity there may chance to be. From this 
thoroughfare other streets run at right 
angles toward the mountains on the 
northwest, and to the range of low green 
hills that. rise abruptly from the water's 

edge on the southeast. Bordering these 
streets, never without their long rows of 
eucalyptus or pepper trees growing by 
the road-side, are vine-clad cottages and 
houses half hid behind a dense mass of 
shrubbery. To walk past such homes on 
a midwinter morning, when the air is soft 
and clear and the birds are singing, in- 
stantly compels one to admire Santa Bar- 

bara. Reginald was delighted when he 
made his first tour of inspection. It is 
a New England village transplanted, he 
thought. As for quiet Edith, she was si- 
lent with admiration when she saw the 
flowers and breathed their rich perfume. 
Choice varieties of roses were hers for 
the asking. The bushes grew higher than 
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her head, and were set out in hedges along 
the walks. Every shrub grows in Santa 
Barbara. Plants that require careful at- 
tention in the East—geraniums, fuchsias, 
and the more tender roses—-grow vigor- 
ously and without care. Edith gathered 
great baskets of choice flowers every 
morning, and yet the garden seemed as 
full as ever after she had visited it, and 
the different beds were masses of beauti- 
ful colors. Juan Valento, the garden- 
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resident is free to do as he pleases. In 
no other village in America is house- 
keeping reduced to such a minimum of 
care as at Santa Barbara. The open 
hospitality of the people is proverbial. 
Friends ‘‘drop in” to luncheon without 
invitation and as a matter of course. 
Conventional rules are observed, to be 
sure, but do not restrict one in his enjoy- 
ment. People live quietly. Nature com- 
pels placidity of temperament, and in- 


er, noticing her fondness for his POSS ame te good-will and pleasure. 


smoked fewer cigarettes than was his 
custom, and displayed an energy in tak- 
ing care of the beds that was surprising. 
He was a walking encyclopzedia of infor- 
mation. It was not only during the win- 
ter, he told Kdith, that the roses were in 
bloom; it was the same in July as in De- 
cember. He could not understand her 
love for the geraniums. They were a 
pest, he thought; they grew so high and 
rank. But the roses he liked, and was 
always trimming and pruning. In some 
of the beds Juan had hollyhocks twelve 
feet high, and marigolds that were masses 
of gold. In others were pinks and calla- 
liles and mignonette. 

Life at Santa Barbara is mostly an out- 
door one. Up to the present time the 
decrees of fashion have not begun to re- 
strict and restrain one, and as a result the 
































Before two weeks had passed both 
Anna’s and Reginald’s attention was di- 
verted from all that was humdrum or 
prosaic. They had had one honey-moon, 
and were now haying .another, sitting 
beneath the pine or orange trees togeth- 
er, gathering flowers, taking long walks 
about the garden. It was delightful to 
see how rapidly Anna improved. Regi- 
nald noticed with wonder the sudden loss 
of her former weakness and pallor. She 
looked ten years younger than she did 
on her arrival, and said that she felt so. 
There was a stable connected with the 
house, and Reginald had bought a steady- 
going horse and a low phaeton, so that 
Anna might be driven about the town. 
As she grew stronger he took her down 
to the beach every pleasant day, and for 
an hour drove up and down the stretch 
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of sand which extends for miles along 
the bay. There were little boats always 
anchored near the end of the wharf, and 
curiously rigged Chinese junks were often 
seen cruising about. By eleven o'clock 
the beach was the scene of much anima- 
tion. Horseback parties galloped over its 
hard yellow sands, and groups of idlers 
sat on the dunes, reading, or gazing sea- 
ward upon the blue expanse of waters. 

To Kate the beach was a never-failing 
attraction. She and Goodnow had many 
a horse-race from Castle Rock to the wharf, 
a good half-mile, and often rode as far as 
Ortega Point, an extension of the hill di- 
viding the valley of Carpenteria from that 
of El Montecito. It is only possible to 
take this ride at low tide, for when the wa- 
ter is high the various points extending 
into the bay are impassable. A. mile be- 
yond the wharf the beach is bordered by 
a series of low sand heaps, over which 
one looks far up the valley to the Mis- 
sion. Beyond these, again, are high bluffs 
which rise abruptly from the water's edge 
to a height of fifty feet. Their face is 
scarred and yellow, but their tops are 
carpeted with grass, and in spring with 
patches of yellow mustard and wild flow- 
ers. Two people were never better fit- 
ted to enjoy this beach ride than were 
Kate and Goodnow. Both were appre- 
ciative and observant. The deep color- 
ing of the bay, the dull yellow of the beach 
and bluffs, the green tufts of grass and the 
wild flowers creeping over their edges, the 
distant hazy islands, the long stretch of 
curved coast, mountain-guarded, were al- 
ways noticed and admired. As they can- 
tered over the shining sands the waves 
softly broke in snowy masses of foam, and 
the waters often bathed the horses’ feet. 
It is possible to ride all the way to Car- 
penteria by way of the beach at low tide, 
a distance of eleven miles. There is a con- 
stant succession of coves and crescents, 
and at the western edge of Carpenteria be- 
gins a line of sand-dunes, low and rolling, 
and fringed with low-growing reeds and 
bushes. 

There was still another beach ride that 
all liked. It began at the wharf and ex- 
tended westward along the beach, past 
steep bluffs, to a foot-path that turned in- 
land through a narrow opening among 
the coast hills. Half a mile beyond the 
wharf a rocky headland, known as Castle 
Rock, projects across the beach, and over 
this the road led. Kate always rested her 
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horse on reaching the top, and took a good 
long look at the prospect it commanded. 
The view across the valley to the moun- 
tains, and along-shore to Carpenteria, 
Ruicon, and Ventura points, was unob- 
structed. This headland is thirty miles 
from Santa Barbara, and forms a narrow 
neck of land that at first is only a few feet 
above the water’s edge, but which soon 
merges intoa mountain. Edith, who rare- 
ly rode, always liked to visit Castle Rock. 
Taking a seat there, she would sit for 
hours looking out upon the wide, beauti- 
ful bay or upon the mountains, and watch- 
ing the riders cantering over the smooth, 
shining beach. To where she sat there 
came no noise; only the murmur of the 
waves breaking upon the rocks at her feet 
disturbed the perfect quiet. It was the 
middle of January now, but the air was 
warm, the sky was a cloudless blue, and 
among the grasses growing along the edge 
of the cliffs were brightly colored wild 
flowers. Tiring of the sea, she had only 
to turn her head to see the valley, or could 
look on both at the same time. Old Juan 
came with her one day, and told what he 
knew of the neighborhood. The Point, 
he said, used to be called La Punta del 
Castillo, and when the Spaniards were the 
only people living in Santa Barbara there 
was a strong fort on the level ground back 
of the rock—a fort of earth mounted with 
four brass cannon. When a ship sailed 
into port, laden with goods from Spain, 
and bringing many a lover to his sweet- 
heart, the soldiers fired the cannon and 
the ship returned the salute. On hearing 
the noise the people ran down to the 
beach, and waded into the surf to pull the 
boats ashore. Among those who one day 
went down to meet the ship was old To- 
maso. He expected a certain sefiorita 
from Spain to be his bride. When all the 
boats had landed, and she did not appear, 
they told ‘him the truth. She whom he 
sought had died on the voyage, and was 
buried at sea. Poor Tomaso! He fell on 
the sands, and was as one dead, From 
that time his mind was gone. After a 
long illness he came every day to the 
beach, watching for his beloved one. 
For many years he waited, running down 
to help haul in every boat, and looking 
long into each face, but never saying a 
word. He died watching, too, for one 
day they found him dead on the beach, 
his face turned toward the sea and his 
eyes wide open. 
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THE HIGH WALL 


Just to the left of Castle Rock, at the 
edge of the beach, is a low rounded hill 
called Burton’s Mound. When the Span- 
iards first sailed into the Santa Barbara 
channel they found the coast and islands 
inhabited by a race of Indians living in 
large villages. On Burton’s Mound was 
one of their largest towns. All traces of 
it have now disappeared, but the ground 
1s still filled with the stone and earthen 
articles ‘made by the forgotten people. 
On the crest of the mound is a low adobe 
house surrounded by a wide veranda over- 
grown with vines. Near it is a sulphur 





OF THE MISSION. 


spring, the water from which is pumped 
into heated tanks, and used for bathing. 
Anna took regular baths, and was greatly 
benefited. The place is a favorite picnic 
resort, and will some time be a hotel site. 
It makes little difference how one en- 
ters the Santa Barbara Valley, for the 
Mission which overlooks it is the first ob- 
ject that attracts attention. Tt occupies 
an. elevated site at the head of the valley, 
and is clearly outlined against a back- 
ground of hills. The church was begun 
in 1786, and finished in 1822. Tn 1812, 
and again in 1814, it was nearly destroyed 
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by earthquakes. It was intended by Fa- 
ther Junipero Serra to build the Santa 
Barbara Mission long before it was really 
begun, but he died before doing more than 
select its location and consecrate the 
ground. From 1822 until 1833, when the 
act of secularization was passed, the 
building was the centre of great wealth 
and power. The fathers were temporal 
as well as spiritual rulers of the land, and 
their church was the best and largest in 
California. "The walls were of stone six 
feet thick, and plastered with adobe; the 
roof was coyered with bright red tiles, and 
in the towers was hung a trio of Span- 
ish bells. In the rear of the Mission the 
fathers had their garden—a shrub-grown 
half-acre completely isolated from the out- 
side world. From the west tower a long 
L extended at right angles to the body of 
the church, and facing this was an open 
corridor. The Indian converts lived in 
huts, and the fathers raised large quan- 
tities of grapes and olives. When war 
was made upon the Franciscans, the Santa 
Barbara brothers were the only ones who 
dared remain at their posts. That they 
did so is due the excellent preservation of 
the old building. Time has changed it 
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somewhat, to be sure, but has mellowed 
and softened rather than destroyed. The 
stone steps leading to the fagade are 
cracked and moss-grown; only one of the 
original six fountains is left; the Indian 
cabins have disappeared. A few Fran- 
ciscans, shaven, and dressed in long coarse 
robes girded at the waists, still inhabit 
the bare narrow cells, and loiter about the 
corridors and garden, and regular service 
continues to be held. 
To Edith there was no road more at- 
tractivé than that leading to the gray- 
walled church. The Mission fascinated 
her, as, indeed, it does all who see it. 
There was hardly a day that she did not 
visit it. Sometimes she sat on the rim of 
the fountain basin dreamily gazing past 
the town to where the blue waters were 
glistening in the strong sunlight, or wan- 
dered about the olive grove, and rested in 
the shade of the trees to read. One day, 
while absorbed in her book, and only 
stopping now and then to glance about 
her, she was aroused by the sound of some 
one coming. Looking up, she saw one of 
the fathers. He had thrown back his 
hood, and his clean-shaven face was suf- 
fused with a deep blush at thus coming 
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unexpectedly upon so delightful a vision 
as that of a young girl seated on a grassy 
mound beneath an olive-tree. 

“You are a daughter of our Church, 
child?” asked the padre. 

‘No, father, not a daughter, but a lover 
Ofaltay 

‘Would there were more children be- 
longing to our Mission!” the old gray- 
haired man said. ‘‘T fear Father Juni- 
pero would grieve to see the California 
missions now. It is little we can do to- 
day.” 

At Edith’s request the old man seated 
himself at her side, and after telling of the 
life he and his brothers led, asked if she 
would like to go with him to the church. 
On her accepting, they both left the or- 
chard, and passing the fountain, entered 
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THE MISSION. 


the dimly lighted interior. Directly above 
the entrance was the choir, and before it 
stretched a long nave, the walls of which 
were set with rows of small windows, and 
hung with paintings of saints and apostles. 
A few of the pictures were admirably exe- 
cuted. The largest and best was ‘‘ Heaven 
and Hell.” 

‘Many were painted in Spain,” said the 
father, ‘‘and others were done by the In- 
dians.” 

There was a decidedly musty smell to 
the church, and both the visitors spoke in 
whispers. Edith’s guide showed her all 
the paintings, and gave the history of 
each—who this was done by and when, 
how it came to Santa Barbara, and other 
facts of interest. Just beyond the choir 
were two small chapels, each with its al- 
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tar pictures and ornaments, and a few 
steps from that on the right of the nave 
the father stopped before a high double 
doorway, and began unlocking the heavy 
doors. When he had thrown them open 
he crossed himself, and leading the way, 
asked Hdith to follow. Doing so, she 
found herself in a walled enclosure over- 
grown with rank grasses and rose-bushes. 
Above the doorway Edith saw three whi- 
tened skulls set in the wall, while under 
the eaves of the church, which projected 
upon thick buttresses, the swallows were 
flitting back and forth from their nests of 
sun-baked mud. 

‘‘This is our cemetery, sefiorita,” said 
the father at last. 

‘“Are the skulls real, father?” asked 
Edith. 

“Yes, child.” 

“‘And are many people buried here?” 

‘Oh yes, very many. We do not use 
it now. There is not room, to tell the 
truth. You need not dig deep to find 
skulls and bones in here.” 

It was not a pleasant thought to Edith 
to feel that she was walking over the last 
resting-place of she knew not how many 
pious fathers and Indians. It was very 
quiet. A high wall completely hid the 
road to Mission Cafion, and on the west 
was the church, above which rose the tow- 
ers. There were several vaults, and each 
had its wooden cross aud vines. Doves 
were cooing on the eaves, and the swal- 
lows chatted incessantly. 

On leaving the cemetery the father 
and Edith returned to the church, and 
passed up the long nave to the altar, 
which was covered with a snowy cloth, 
and decorated with tall candlesticks and 
other ornaments. Behind it, filling the 
end of the room, was a wooden reredos, 
elaborately carved, and having fine life- 
sized colored statues before each panel. 
On either side of the altar, set on white 
pillars, were two other statues, and be- 
tween them was a large cross, with the 
Christ upon it. To the right Edith no- 
ticed a curiously shaped hat hanging upon 
the wall, which was covered with dust. 

“Tt belonged to Garcia San Diego, the 
first Bishop of California,” said the fa- 
ther, when he saw Edith looking at it. 
“His body is entombed here, as the tablet 
says. He was a patient worker and a 
godly man. Would I could be buried 
here, in the very walls of the church I 
serve!” 
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To the left of the altar a narrow door- 
way leads into the sacristy. With her 
guide Edith entered the small room, and 
saw directly opposite her another door- 
way Opening upon a garden, or what 
seemed to be that. 

“Yes, it is our cloister—our garden,” 
said the padre. ‘‘I wish you could step 
into it, child, but no woman is allowed 
there. When the Princess Louise was 
here an exception was made, and she was 
shown our quiet walks and flowers.” 

““Can I look in?” asked Edith. 

“Oh yes, but do not step outside the 
door.” 

With this permission Edith crossed the 
sacristy, and stood for some time looking 
through the open doorway. It was al- 
most as though she stood within the gar- 
den, for her position commanded a view 
of nearly the entire place. In speaking 
of it afterward she said she could not well 
describe it. ‘*There was perfect quiet, 
and the sunlight made beautiful shadow 
patches on the walks. There is a deep 
corridor along the south side, made by a 
row of stone pillars supporting a tiled 
roof. Some of the fathers were seated 
in its shade. I wish I could have paint- 
ed it, but fear I couldn’t give the true col- 
oring, it was so varied and deep. In one 
of the arches hung a queer old bell from 
Spain. From where I stood I could see 
down the path to the corridor, and to the 
old building that forms one side ot the 
garden. An old padre came out and 
struck the bell three times. It had a 
beautiful, low, deep tone. On hearing it 
the old men all went to their rooms to 
pray, and my friend went back into the 
church and left me alone.” 

On returning from his devotions the 
father found Edith still looking upon 
the scene, and was greatly pleased at her 
enjoyment. 

‘Ts it beautiful?” he asked at length. 

“Tt is more than that, father; I never 
saw so lovely a place. How happy you 
must all be, having such a garden!” 

‘*So we are, child. It is our home, and 
some of us could not live without it now.” 

There was not much to see in the sac- 
risty. In a chest of drawers were the 
vestments used when high mass is said, 
and on the bare white walls were a few 
statues of saints and apostles. In asmall- 
er room the father showed Edith some 
curious copper vessels fashioned by the 
Indians a century ago. He also showed 
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THE CORRIDOR OF THE MISSION. 


her the brass candlesticks used on Corpus 
Christi and other féte-days, and a little 
forge at which the fathers repair any- 
thing that may become broken. 

On leaving the Mission the father 
walked with Edith to the end of the olive 
grove, and there said good-by. Turning 
to look back toward the Mission, Edith 
saw him standing on the steps of the 
church, his tall, heavily vobed figure 
clearly outlined against the white facade. 

When Reginald and Goodnow visited 
the Mission for the first time, they made 
a much more thorough examination than 
Edith had been allowed to do. Their 
first exploit was to climb the belfry of 
one of the towers. From where the bells 
hung they could see far down the valley; 
in one direction to Gaviota Pass, forty-five 
miles westward, and in another down the 
coast to Ventura. As it nears Gaviota 
Pass, the Santa Barbara Valley loses its 
width, and becomes a mere neck of land 
crowded down between the sea and the 
mountains. From where they stood the 


two men could look far up the narrow 
vale to farms and orchards. In many of 
the fields grew dark green live-oaks, and 
in others nothing but waving grain, They 
watched the shadows grow fainter and 
the colorings begin to change as the sun 
sank low toward the sea, and at last was 
hid from sight behind the watery horizon. 
When the light was entirely gone, the 
bells in the towers rang for evening mass, 
and as Reginald and his companion re- 
turned to the body of the church, the 
fathers had already gathered at the altar, 
and were busy with their prayers, 

The two men were free to go where they 
pleased. Both made friends with the 
padres, and were always welcome. Regi- 
nald liked the garden best, but Goodnow 
was more interested in seeing the cells 
where the fathers slept, and in visiting 
the corridor, with its view between the 
arches, of the town and bay. It extends 
the entire front of the Mission wing, and 
is fully a hundred feet long. Opening 
from it are the living apartments, and 
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above are the bare and narrow cells in 
which the brothers sleep. To the left of 
the Mission are a small corral and stable, 
where the padres keep their few cattle and 
sheep. Reginald always went there, if he 
happened to be at the church late in the 
afternoon, to see Father G milk the 
cows. The old man was an adept, and 
handled his robes most gracefully. If a 
cow forgot to behave, he forgot his meek- 
ness in a moment, and pounded her with 
his stool. The young calves were his 
particular care. He led them tenderly 
about, but when refractory, pulled hard 
at the rope, reminding Goodnow of the 
picture of the refractory ass and the an- 
gry friar. Edith made several sketches 
of the church. It was her great delight 
to study it in all its details, and she found 
many of its features as picturesque as 
those of cathedrals in Spain. In fact, 
one is constantly impressed with the idea, 
while he is at the Mission, that he is in 
Spain. For at noonday the shadows are 
as dark and clearly defined as they are at. 
the Alhambra; and at evening the gray- 
white walls are suffused with a softening 
light such as one expects to find only in 
the countries across the sea. 

In their rides about the country Good- 
now was neyer an idle wanderer. It had 
been his desire, ever since seeing Santa 
Barbara, to finda ranch that would return 
a fair per cent. on his investment. He 
and the girls always rode, while Reginald 
and his wife drove. Kate had at first 
worn a black habit and stiff hat, but had 
discarded these in time, and adopted a 
costume that made her figure a conspicu- 
ous object wherever she went. Her hat 
was light straw, like those worn by col- 
lege oarsmen, and her jacket was a bright 
flannel Norfolk. Edith wore a broad- 
brimmed felt hat, and was always as fresh- 
looking after a long ride as when she 
started. Goodnow had bought a Mexican 
sombrero. 

At first Goodnow was tempted to buy a 
place in El Montecito Valley, which lies 
near Santa Barbara, and is only separated 
from it by a low ridge of hill extending 
nearly to the beach, and between which 
is a view of Ruicon Peak and a bit of the 
bay. The valley faces the sea, and runs 
back to the mountains. It is in reality a 
suburb of Santa Barbara, and contains a 
score or more beautiful residences, erect- 
ed by those who have been attracted to the 
region by its delightful climate and su- 
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perior natural attractions. The valley 
has a quick slope from the sea to the 
range, and is dotted with groves and live- 
oaks. The first time Goodnow piloted his 
friends there he took them to the base of the 
mountains, and bade them look upon the 
country at their feet. The view was like 
a picture. There lay the ocean, pressing 
upon yellow sands; westward rose the low 
hills, oaks growing on their sides, and be- 
hind which was Santa Barbara; eastward 
ran a higher ridge, tree-grown and cover- 
ed with fields of grain; in the valley were 
red-roofed cottages surrounded by luxu- 
riant groves of orange and lemon trees. 
Summer and winter the Montecito never 
loses its verdure or its freshness. It is 
literally the home of an eternal summer. 

Goodnow would have bought one of the 
places offered him, but could not obtain 
land enough to make a profitable farm. 
His next hope was to find something at 
Carpenteria—a valley separated from El 
Montecito by the Ortega Hill. It is a 
productive region, and contains large 
ranches and small farms, on which or- 
anges, walnuts, beans, and almonds are 
grown. It occupies a long, narrow neck 
of land lying between the mountains and 
the sea. At its extreme eastern end is 
Ruicon Peak, over and by the sea edge 
of which extends the stage road to Ventu- 
ra and Newhall. The fields are all cul- 
tivated, and scattered over them are nu- 
merous cottages. Goodnow and his friends 
made several trips to the valley, as all do 
who wish to see everything of interest 
around Santa Barbara. But he could not 
decide what to purchase, and there was 
not much property offered for sale. They 
invariably took theirlunch and were gone 
all day, resting for a few hours at some 
Carpenteria grove, and returning home 
late in the afternoon. 

In the western part of the Santa Bar- 
bara Valley, however, Goodnow found 
what he wanted. When Kate saw the 
place she said at once it was just what 
they had long been seeking. The proper- 
ty comprised a tract of 160 acres, and was 
one-half level and one-half rolling land. 
But little of the land had been improved, 
and the house was not worth considering. 
From the higher parts of the ranch Good- 
now could see across the valley to the sea; 
in another, hada glimpse of Santa Barbara; 
and in still another, looked far away to 
Gaviota Pass. Over the level fields were 
scattered live-oaks, and the rolling land 
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extended into the range through winding 
cafions choked with shrubs and sycamore- 
trees. There was not a prettier spot in 
the country than up these cafions. Good- 
now began immediately to plant his olive 
and nut trees, and rode out nearly every 
day to superintend affairs, and see that 
the men did good work on the cottage he 
was building. Later, he and the girls, 
leaving Reginald and his wife to rest 
beneath the trees, rode into the cafions 
fora mile or more. The trail followed a 
creek that ran over a rocky bed in the 
deep shadow of the leafy sycamores, and 
led to an elevated spur of the range, from 
which the country for miles around was 
seen. Very often Reginald and Anna 
followed the riders a short distance up 
the gorge, taking their luncheon on a bit 
of level ground by the stream. 

A short distance beyond Goodnow’s 
new ranch were those of Glen Anne and 
Ellwood. Both of these famous places are 
well known and very valuable. They are 
respectively twelve and sixteen miles west 
of Santa Barbara, and extend from the 


sea-shore far into the cafions. At Glen 
Anne, owned by Colonel W. W. Hollister, 
a California pioneer, who has done much 
to make Santa Barbara attractive, the 
chief business is orange-growing, stock- 
raising, and general farming. But on 
the ranch may be found trees and shrubs 
of almost every known variety. Leading 
to the house is an avenue of tall palms, 
and beyond there are olive, orange, lemon, 
banana, date, peach, apple, nectarine, and 
fio trees, with here and there acres of wal- 
nut, almond trees, and vineyards. The 
grounds are carefully kept, and the flow- 
ers were such as to fill the soul of Edith 
with a joy which she could not express. 
‘*Fere you see the sort of place I shall 
have,” said Goodnow, as he conducted the 
party through the Glen Anne grounds. 
“Yes, in the future,” replied Kate.: 
‘In the future, of course,” answered 
Goodnow. ‘‘ And yet it will not be very 
long -before I can show some progress. 
There are no hard, long winters in Cali- 
fornia, remember. Next year Ill have 
wheat, flowers, and all my orange and 
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olive cuttings out; in twelve months 
more, my vineyard growing. In six years 
my income from the place will be worth 
having, and in ten years I can live like a 
nabob on what my ranch produces.” 

“Provided nothing goes wrong,” said 
Kate. 

“Oh, well, I am not too sanguine; but 
you can see as well as I, of how much this 
soil is capable, and what the climate is. 
I wish I could give ten acres of land in 
this State to every man in New York who 
works in an office all day for a thousand 
a year. He only gets a bare living there, 
and here ten acres would give him that, 
and sunshine, good air, and independence 
besides. ‘Get land,’ is my motto. Our 
cities are over-full, and our professions 
crowded. We must begin to cultivate our 
country more carefully. California is 
equal in size to France, and yet has only 
a million inhabitants.” 

At Hilwood, Reginald found much to 
interest him. The land is planted with 
olives, English walnuts, almonds, -and 
wheat. The nuts are superior to those 
imported. From the olives is made a 
finely flavored oil. It has a wide reputa- 
tion in the Hast, and is in great demand. 
The various orchards are planted with 
great care, and the trees are set out in 
long rows that extend for a great distance 
over the gently rolling ground. The 
home at Ellwood is a small, vine-covered 
cottage standing in the shadow of some 
huge, wide-branching oaks. Near the 
grove are the packing-houses, drying-fur- 
naces, and a garden filled with choice 
varieties of flowers gathered from nearly 
every part of the world. 

Beyond Ellwood the country highway 
follows the beach past the Sturges ranch, 
occupying the upper end of an oak-grown 
cafion, and to Gaviota Pass, a wild, nar- 
row passage crossing the Santa Ynez 
range. High ledges of rock rise on each 
side of the road, and from the mouth of 
the pass one may look far down the val- 
ley in the direction of Santa Barbara. 

By the time Goodnow’s house was com- 
pleted the California spring had come. 
The rainy weather was oyer. Day after 
day the sun rose in a cloudless east and 
set in a cloudless west. Every shrub was 
in bloom, and the violet beds in Regi- 
nald’s garden were blue with blossoms. 
Out in the country the almond, peach, 
and apricot trees were all a mass of deli- 
eate color, and with the oranges still 
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weighing down the branches were pure 
white blossoms whose perfume filled the 
alr with a delicious fragrance. Fields 
were a velvety green; the leaves of the 
oaks were washed bright and fresh; the 
sycamores had sent forth new leaves and 
branches, and birds were busy building 
their nests. By the side of country roads 
the wild mustard grew higher than one’s 
head, golden and delicate, a rich contrast 
to the blue of sky and ocean; and in many 
of the meadows were long wide patches 
of blue-Hax. Farmers were planting their 
corn and beans; gardeners were spading 
their flower beds for the last time. Old 
Juan and Edith were all day pruning, 
raking, and watering slips and seedlings. 
There was no dust and no mud. The air 
was soft, warm, and fragrant. Riding 
parties, improving every hour left them 
before their departure from Santa Barba- 
ra, scoured the country in search of new 
places of interest, or went once more to 
the cafions and other favorite haunts. By 
the first of May the ‘‘ winter season” was 
over. The hotels had room at last for 
those who came, and one by one the rent- 
ed cottages were given up. 

But still there was not utter desertion. 
All who could stay did so, well knowing 
that beautiful as Santa Barbara is during 
the winter, one should know her in her 
summer dress to realize how great is her 
charm. 

‘‘T prefer the months from May until 
autumn,” said Goodnow. ‘‘ You have 
seen for yourself what May is, and June 
is nearly its equal. As for July and Au- 
gust, they are wonderfully cool and com- 
fortable. There is never a night that a 
blanket isn’t necessary. Of course it’s 
dusty. There’s no rain, and all the fields 
are parched. But you'll get used to that, 
and I like the brown hills as well as the 
green.” 

Before their departure, Reginald had 
planned a week’s trip to the Ojai Valley, 
a park-like retreat about forty miles from 
Santa Barbara, nestled among the moun- 
tains of the Santa Ynez. Its elevation is 
nearly one thousand feet above sea-level, 
and the climate is radically different from 
that of Santa Barbara, being drier and 
more bracing. Many whose health does 
not improve at the sea-side go to the Ojai, 
and are quickly benefited. The moun- 
tains entirely surround the valley, which 
is about thirty miles long by from three 
to six wide, and the only entrance to the 
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beautiful amphitheatre of oak- grown 
fields and long grassy levels is by the Ca- 
sitas Pass, which leads from Carpenteria 
over the range to the little town of Nord- 
hoff, the only village there. 

To save trouble, Reginald engaged the 
regular four-horse stage that runs_be- 
tween Santa Barbara and the Ojai. Ear- 
ly in the season as it was, the day when 
they started was June-like in its bright 
freshness—clear, mild, and beautiful. 
For the first two hours the way led down 
the coast through El Montecito and Car- 
penteria. The fields of green grain and 
blue-flax, the live-oaks and wild flowers, 
the orange groves and nut orchards, gave, 
with the sea and sky, a coloring rich and 
varied. In Carpenteria the road ran near 
the beach, past a line of sand-dunes, now 
overgrown with trailing vines and flow- 
ers thrown into bold relief against the 
background of ocean. To the left, reach- 
ing the mountains, were open fields, some 
frilled with walnut orchards and fruit 
trees, others freshly ploughed and ready 
for their crop of Lima-beans, of which 
the Carpenteria Valley is the home. At 
the mouth of the pass the road turned 
abruptly northward and entered a nar- 
row, winding cafion, guarded by steep 
hill-sides overgrown with oaks and tan- 
gled brushwood. Down the centre of the 
ravine flowed a noisy creek; and on both 
banks was a net-work of ferns and morn- 
ing-glory vines. Before reaching the 
steepest part of the pass an hour's rest 
was taken in a spot shaded by large oaks, 
ashort distance from which ran the brook. 
In every direction there was nothing but 
verdure—the green of the ferns intensified 
by the oaks, and that of the trees by the 
shrubs on the mountain slopes. 

As the top of the pass was neared the 
oaks disappeared, and in their place were 
wild wastes of sage and chaparral, and 
patches of wild flowers of a hundred dif- 
ferent shades—blue, gold, and red. Some 
of the distant hills appeared on fire, so 
thickly were they carpeted with the flow- 
ers, and so brilliant was their hue. Edith 
counted over seventy different varieties 
without leaving the wagon. When the 
crest of the range was reached the driver 
halted, and the little party gazed upon 
the mountains whose broken contour ex- 
tended as far as the eye could see. North- 
ward, guarded by tree-grown. hills, and 
resting in the very lap of rugged moun- 
tains, lay the Ojai, a filmy haze softening 
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its outlines, and groves of live-oak. But 
most admired was the pass itself, winding 
in narrow coils around the many hills, 
and the view beyond it of the Santa Bar- 
bara Valley, blue, softly outlined and 
girded by the yellow beach, upon which 
the waves could be plainly seen breaking 
in masses of foam. With a glass the 
houses were visible, and with the naked 
eye all could see a steamer ploughing its 
way across the bay to the wharf. Few, 
perhaps no other passes in California, 
lave the varied beauty of the Casitas; 
none, certainly, has its views of moun- 
tain, valley, and ocean combined in one 
harmonious whole. 

It was nearly sundown when the Ojai 
was reached, and the tired but delighted 
travellers alighted at the Oak Glen cot- 
tages. The last half of the ride had been 
as interesting as the first. The road led 
down the mountain-side by easy grades, 
and through dense forests of oak and syca- 
more, Several streams were crossed— 
wide, shallow rivers of clear water into 
which men were casting their flies for 
trout. Beyond the last ford in the Ojai the 
wild flowers grew thicker than ever, and 
the air was of the mountains, crisp and 
invigorating. None, save Goodnow, who 
had made the trip before, had ever seen 
such oaks, so many, or so large, as those 
which now were passed. They made 
veritable forests, and beneath their wide- 
spreading branches, festooned with sway- 
ing clusters of gray Spanish-moss, were 
groups of resting cattle. Years ago all 
the southern California valleys were 
choked with oaks. But to-day many have 
been cut down, and it is only in the Ojai 
that one can find them in abundance. 

There is little to do in the Ojai but to 
admire and study nature. The little town 
of Nordhoff is as quiet as the grave. The 
Oak Glen cottages stand by themselves 
just off the highway, and are equally as 
quiet. For a day after her arrival Anna 
sat on the veranda, shaded by a large oak, 
gazing listlessly down the valley beyond 
its trees and fields to the chain of moun- 
tains at the western end. But after she 
had rested there followed days of explora- 
tion. Kate was in her element. The 
horses were low-spirited beasts, but the 
country was too beautiful to ride across 
rapidly, so no one complained. ‘The first 
excursion was down the valley to the Ma- 
tilija Cafion, which extends several miles 
into the range, and from being wide and 
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brush-grown, soon becomes a narrow path- 
way bordered by rough, rocky cliffs, wash- 
ed by a swift little stream dashing head- 
long over a bowlder-strewn bed. At the 
extreme end of the cafion is a spring of 
strong sulphur water. Kate and Good- 
now rode on to this, but the others halted 
at an interval for luncheon. Reginald 





of continual summer, but now I think I 
never should.” 

What Edith’s opinion of California life 
was, Goodnow had not been able to dis- 
cover. That she enjoyed all she saw, he 
felt positively sure. But she was never 
enthusiastic in her expressions, and it was 
only lately that Goodnow had tried to 
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went trouting, and after an hour's cast- 
ing returned with a basket of fish, which 
Goodnow cooked over a bed of coals. 

“It's like Colorado here,” said that 
young man of general information. 
‘‘Shouldn’t know it from a cafion of the 
Rocky Mountains. Wonderful variety of 
scenery we have in California. Half an 
hour’s ride from this cafion, and we're in 
a park of trees.” 

“Spoken like a true Californian,” said 
Edith. 

“Yes; but then I am one now, you 
know. It’s dangerous staying long in 
this State. There’s an old legend about 
seeing the Rio Grande. See it once, and 
you'll never rest until you see it again, 
or live near its waters; the same might be 
told of California. Come, now, does any 
one here think he will ever be satisfied 
without coming back to the scenes we’ve 
been enjoying so long 2” 

‘‘T should never be,” said Kate. ‘I’m 
sure never to cease thinking what a Cali- 
fornia winter is like. I might get tired 


fathom her thoughts. But since one quiet 
evening alone with her he had found 
that his regard had changed to love. 
She had read much and talked well, and 
to be with her gave Goodnow mental re- 
freshment. He always asked her opinion 
now, and came to her with all his doubts. 
Reginald had noticed the change in his 
friend, but said nothing. 

While at the Ojai, Edith and Goodnow 
were more often thrown together. Kate 
rode with them, to be sure, but was gener- 
ally rushing off into side paths or dash- 
ing far ahead of her two soberer compan- 
ions. She was the life of the party, and 
her red jacket was sure to be seen on all 
the highest hill-sides and isolated peaks. 
Reginald intended to leave the Ojai soon- 
er than he did, but Kate had heard of 
Sulphur Mountain, and said she would 
not go away until she had climbed it. 

“Perhaps you won't be able to leaye 
then,” said Goodnow, ‘‘for there isn't 
much of a trail, and the climb would be 
hard even if there were.” 
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‘“But isn’t the view grand from the 
top ?” 

‘Oh yes, wonderfully so. We may 
as well try it. I know the way, and will 
be responsible for our safety.” 

Just back of the cottages a high ridge 
of land runs across the valley, dividing it 
into two nearly equal parts, known as the 
Upper and Lower Ojai. Making an early 
start, Goodnow and the girls rode over 
this to the Upper Ojai. The road led 
through a succession of wide fields of 
grain and past groves of orange-trees, 
now putting forth fresh young leaves. 
The region was like a bit of Scotland, not 
too wild or rugged, nor yet lacking in 
grandeur. To the right of the valley 
were densely wooded hills, and high above 
them the bare crest of Sulphur Mountain. 
For hours the trail was through the for- 
ests that coyered the steep sides of the 
peak. At times it seemed impossible to 
proceed. Deep ravines and beds of soft 
asphaltum, thickets of live-oaks and chap- 
arral, blocked the way. But Kate, deter- 
mined and persevering, would stop at no- 
thing. Goodnow rarely left Edith’s side. 

“T ean manage,” Kate had said. ‘‘ You 
look after Edith.” 

Once the trail was utterly lost. High 
overhead towered the mountain; below 
was a deep wide gorge. Edith was tired 
out, and Goodnow insisted upon her rest- 
ing. Kate pushed on ahead, and in a few 
moments was lost to view among the wild- 
growing bushes. Presently, however, 
Goodnow caught the bright gleam of her 
jacket. She had reached a point high 
above her companions. Her voice as she 
called to them could scarcely be heard, 
but Goodnow understood that he and 
Edith were to go in the direction she 
pointed. Riding in a zigzag course up a 
slope that grew steeper every moment, 
Kate was reached at last, and the three, 
getting off their horses, sat down by the 
side of a hardy oak. 

“We can see the top now,” said Kate, 
‘Cand it can’t be far off. What air this 
is! I could climb all day and not be 
tired.” 

When the crest of the mountain was 
reached, the country seemed to the delight- 
ed lookers-on to lay spread at their very 
feet. Southward, thirty miles away, but 
seemingly not a quarter of that distance, 
was the ocean, with its islands and curv- 
ing shore of yellow sands; the Santa Clara 
Valley, watered by a river that shone in 
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the sunlight like a thread of silver; and 
nearer at hand, the sharp bare hill-tops, 
reaching upward like fingers of a giant 
hand, and holding miniature levels in 
their strong embrace. To the north was 
the Ojai, now a mere depression among 
the mountains; and in the distance, their 
slopes a deep dark blue and their summits 
capped with snow, rose the peaks of the 
Sierra Madre range. There is a small 
lake on the top of Sulphur Mountain—a. 
shallow pool left by the rains of winter. 
It disappears in summer, but was now full 
of water. By its side Kate spread the 
luncheon which Goodnow had brought 
in his saddle-bags, and while they rested 
the tired party ate, and studied at their 
leisure the beauty of the view. After 
luncheon Edith read aloud and Goodnow 
smoked, while Kate, restless as ever, roam- 
ed about the place, trying from what point. 
she had the better view. When Edith 
finished reading, she and Goodnow walk- 
ed to where they could look afar off to 
the Santa Barbara Valley. It was flood- 
ed with sunshine, and its coloring was 
exquisite. Under the inspiration of the 
moment Goodnow spoke. It was a sim- 
ple question that he asked, and it was as 
simply answered. Kate had not heard 
it, but knew when she came to where 
they stood what had been said. 

“Enraptured with the view?” she ask- 
ed, laughingly. 

‘“Ves; and is our sister pleased ?” ‘said 
Goodnow. 

‘“Tmmeasurably. But what would have 
happened, Edith, if you couldn’t have an- 
swered ‘yes’? Think how disagreeable 
the going home this afternoon would 
have been!” 

That night the news was told Reginald 
and Anna, ‘You haye my permission 
only on one condition,” said Anna. 
“You must invite us to visit you at 
least once a year.” 

By the middle of May the summer sea- 
son at Santa Barbara is well under way. 
On their return from the Ojai the bath- 
houses, near the wharf, were open, and 
every day a gay party of lookers-on gath- 
ered beneath an awning stretched over the 
sands to see the bathers go in. There is 
no better bathing in the world than that 
at Santa Barbara. The beach slopes grad- 
ually into deep water, and there is little 
surf; the temperature of the sea is much 
warmer than that of the Atlantic, and 
there is rarely any undertow. Goodnow 
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had bathed at least once a week all through 
the winter, and Kate had gone in at Christ- 
mas. She now took a swim nearly every 
day, going with Goodnow to the end of 
the wharf, or taking Edith, not so strong 
as her companions, to the raft which is 
anchored a short distance from the shore. 
There were always twenty or thirty peo- 
ple in at once, and the beach was the live- 
liest part of the town from eleven until 
twelve o’clock in the morning. 

Whatever Santa Barbara had done for 
the others, it had certainly cured Anna. 
No one would have recognized her in May 
as the woman whom they had seen in De- 
cember. In his report to Dr. Kimball, 
Reginald said that her cough had entire- 
ly disappeared, and that she had gained 
strength and flesh ever since her arrival. 
‘“*Tn fact,” he wrote, ‘‘ the climate of San- 
ta Barbara is phenomenal. I have heard 
of many remarkable cures. Of course 
every one coming here is not benefited, 
but the majority are. All miasmatice and 
pulmonary diseases are greatly helped, 
and the place is gaining a wide reputation 
as a natural sanitarium. The air is won- 
derfully dry for a sea-side resort, and the 
temperature varies but slightly through- 
out the year, the average being about 70° 
for winter and 80° for summer. From 
May to November there is never any rain, 
and during the so-called ‘ wet season,’ last- 
ing from November to the middle of April, 
the rains are only occasional, and stormy 
days are succeeded by clear, bright, warm 
ones, during which it is a delight to be 
out-of-doors. The town has been full of 
inyalids all winter. Many have come to 
stay. The accommodations—hotels, board- 
ing-houses, and rented cottages—are excel- 
lent; in fact, there is every modern com- 
fort. The cost of living is very reason- 
able; the climate excels that of Nice; the 
scenery is varied and beautiful. If you 
have any more such patients, send them 
out. Ill guarantee they have the best 
time they ever had, and will get well as 
rapidly as Anna has.” 

In nearly the centre of Santa Barbara 
is a quarter known as Spanishtown, which 
was once a good copy of villages in Spain. 
So late as 1836, when Richard Henry Dana, 
then a sailor before the mast, visited Santa 
Barbara, the Spaniards were almost the 
only people in the valley, and their thick- 
walled adobe houses with red-tiled roofs 
were huddled closely together midway be- 
tween the beach and the Mission. To- 
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day the quarter has been relegated to side 
streets, and a part of it given over to the 
Chinese. 

It was not long before Kate found Span- 
ishtown. Her first visit was made alone, 
but on the second she went with Edith 
and old Juan, the one to sketch and the 
other to show the more interesting fea- 
tures of the settlement. Juan was in his 
element, acting as guide and interpreter, 
and returned the Spanish salutations with 
much grace and dignity, and consumed 
any number of cigarettes as he walked 
through the narrow streets. His first stop 
was made before the remnant of an old 
thick adobe wall still standing. ‘‘It is 
the only part of the old presidio left,” he 
said. ‘‘I can remember when the whole 
wall was up. It was too high to climb 
over, and inside was a large square which 
the soldiers used, and where there was a 
chapel and barracks. At the four corners 
were four brass cannon. And outside the 
walls, protected by the guns, were the 
houses of our people. There was nothing 
then between here and the beach, so that 
we could sit in our doorways and look out. 
upon the bay and the mountains.” 

Then he told of the féte-days, when 
mass was said at the Mission, and there 
were races on the beach and dancing at 
the presidio. Every one had work then, 
for the rich Spaniards owned large ranch- 
es and had many servants. 

“Sometimes it does not seem Santa 
Barbara any more—the new houses and 
strange people and hotels. Some of us 
have little to do now, and our own town 
is no longer beautiful or gay. Even our 
houses are being pulled down, as you can 
see, and in a few years, I think, there will 
be no Spanishtown.” 

One of the houses visited was that. 
which Dana describes as the scene of the 
wedding festivities that took place when 
he was at Santa Barbara. It answers per- 
fectly to his description, and is still own- 
ed by the same family whose daughter 
Dana saw married. Juan took the girls 
into its large court-yard and to the ve- 
randa. Near the De la Guerra Mansion, 
as the house is called, Juan pointed out. 
the old Noreaga garden, once a famous 
place, but now overgrown with grass, and 
containing only a few scrubby peach-trees 
and neglected grape arbors. On one side 
of it was found the best preserved Spanish 
house the girls had yet seen. It was a 
long low building, one story high, and 
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had a roof of bright red tiles. Around 
the house extended a deep veranda, shaded 
by overhanging eaves which rested on a 
row of time-stained pillars. It was still 
inhabited by Mexicans, whom Juan knew, 
and who invited him and his party in. 
The garden fronting the little cabin was 
filled with rose-bushes, and in its centre 
was an old well, its wooden frame nearly 
hid by vines. 

It requires several visits to know Span- 
ishtown thoroughly. There are many in- 
teresting corners and by-ways, and in all 
are pictures of a life gradually dying out 
in Santa Barbara. Some of the cottages 
are in groups, and face upon the street; 
and others are by themselves, and have 
their own bit of garden and vineyard. 

Chinatown always seemed an incon- 
gruity to Edith, who disliked finding the 
Spanish adobes peopled by so foreign a 
race; yet she often went there, in com- 
pany with either Goodnow or Reginald, 
and visited the shops of Chung Wah and 
Sing Lee for Chinese curios. On the days 
when their New- Year is celebrated China- 
town is overrun with visitors, who are ex- 
pected to call at the different stores and 
partake of the refreshments that are there 
spread out upon little tables. All the 
houses are decorated with lanterns, and 
long strings of Chinese crackers and 
bombs are exploded at regular intervals. 

The marriage of Edith and Goodnow 
was to take place at Christmas, so that 
Edith might return to Santa Barbara for 
the last half of the winter. The two sis- 
ters, with Goodnow and other friends who 
might happen to go, rode nearly every 
day. There was nothing about Santa 
Barbara which they did not see. One of 
their rides was through El Montecito Val- 
ley to the Hot Springs Cafion. From the 
bath-house at the head of this gorge is a 
view of all Montecito and the bay, and 
from a spur of the range near by one can 
see for miles up and down the coast. The 
springs contain strong sulphur water, 
which is drank and bathed in with great 
bodily benefit. They have been known for 
years, and were widely famous among the 
Indians who inhabited the region. Still 
another ride was over the hills of the Hope 
Ranch to a tiny lake lying in a grove of 
oaks. The trail follows the edge of the 
cliffs after leaving the beach, and for a 
few miles before the lake is reached com- 
mands a view of the channel, valley, and 
mountains of which Kate never tired. 
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‘“But you can’t decide which ride you 
like best,” she wrote home. ‘‘ Never was 
there such a place as this. We are always 
finding something new. There area dozen 
or more cafions among the mountains,and 
we go first to one and then to another, 
spending the day, or just riding up the 
trails and home again, in time for lunch- 
eon or dinner. Last week we rode over 
to the San Marcos Pass, which crosses the 
range to the west of Santa Barbara, and 
went to the Santa Ynez Valley. In it are 
many farms and an old church, some- 
thing like the one we have here, only not 
nearly so well preserved. The San Marcos 
is not so beautiful a pass as the Casitas, 
but is wilder, and from its top you can see 
from one end of the Santa Barbara Valley 
to the other, I like the cafions: they are 
always so cool and green. When we get 
tired of the sea or the town, we go into the 
mountains. Everybody tries camping 
for a week, and we have done as the rest. 
The night before all except Goodnow 
were to say good-by to Santa Barbara, 
Kate gaye a picnic on the beach. Twen- 
ty or more young people rode out to the 
place of meeting, while others came in 
carriages. Supper was served on the ve- 
randa of an old weather-beaten bath-house 
standing under the brow of the cliffs a 
mile to the east of the wharf. Some of 
the men built a fire of drift-wood, and as 
darkness came on all gathered around it, 
and listened to Edith, who played on the 
guitar and sang some quaint old Span- 
ish songs which Juan the gardener had 
taught her. As she sang, the moon came 
up, out of the sea it seemed, and its light, 
with that of the fire, threw a weird soft 
glow over the long stretch of sands, and 
the faces of the picturesquely grouped lis- 
teners. It was hard to realize that this 
was the last evening at Santa Barbara. 
The time had passed all too rapidly. And 
when the farewells had been said on the 
following day, and Goodnow, the picture 
of woe, was left standing alone on the 
wharf, Edith was the only one who, look- 
ing back upon the beach, did not think of 
the picnic of the night before—that perfect 
ending of a perfect time. In her mind 
was present the memory of Sulphur Moun- 
tain. There, she knew, had been found 
the perfection of her winter’s happiness; 
the music of the words said there was 
sweeter than that of the guitar she had 
played, and was more full of brightness 
than were the moonbeams on the waters. 
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THE CHATEAU AND THE COLLECTIONS. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 


I 


N October 25, 1886, MM. Bocher, De- 
normandie, and Rousse, acting all 
three in the name of Monseigneur Henri 
Eugéne Philippe Louis d’Orléans, Gener- 
al of Division, Member of the Institute, 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, ac- 
complished, in presence of the notary 
Fontana, the due legal formalities con- 
nected with the handing over to the In- 
stitute of France of the gift made to it by 
their principal, then in exile. This gift 
consists of the domain of Chantilly, com- 
prising woods, forests, and watercourses 
covering an area of upward of 22,640 
acres; guard-houses and other buildings; 
the chateaux of HEnghien, Saint-Firmin, 
and La Reine Blanche; the Condé stables; 
the chateau of Chantilly, with its library 
and other artistic and historical collec- 
tions; its furniture, statues, and trophies 
of arms; its archives, its fountains, its gar- 
dens, its chapel. The chAteau of Chantil- 
ly is to be preserved exactly as it stands 
at present, to be called hereafter the Condé 
Museum, to be opened to the public at 
stated times of the year, and at all times 
to students, artists, and men of letters. 
The approximate value of the gift may be 
estimated as follows: the land, twenty- 
one millions of francs; the buildings, ten 
millions; the objects of art and other col- 
lections, fifteen millions. Finally, when 
all the mortgages and legacies and other 
servitudes have been paid, it may be cai- 
culated that the clear revenue which the 
Institute of France will derive from the 
domain will amount to 350,000 frances a 
year at least. This sum will be devoted 
to keeping the estate, the chateau, and the 
collections in good order; to purchasing 
objects of art of all kinds, and ancient or 
modern books, chosen with a view to en- 
riching or completing the collections; to 
the creation of pensions and annuities for 
indigent literary men, artists, or savants ; 
and to the foundation of prizes for the en- 
couragement of those who devote them- 
selves to the career of art, science, or litera- 
ture. Such is an outline of the nature of 
the Duc d’Aumale’s gift to the Institute of 
France—a gift, however, of which the do- 


nor reserves the usufruct during his own 
lifetime.* 

The Condé Museum, as the Due d’Au- 
male has conceived and realized it, is a 
museum of all the great manifestations 
of French art, and at the same time a 
commemorative museum of-the families 
of Montmorency and Condé, which play- 
ed of old such a brilliant rdle in the his- 
tory of France. In order to help the 
reader to form an idea of the importance 
of the future Condé Museum, we will con- 
sider first the history of the museum, which 
is the history of the chateau itself, and 
next we will glance at the most remark- 
able objects contained in the galleries and 
the library. Thus we shall appreciate the 
casket and the jewels inside it, and at the 
same time we shall see how both the cas- 
ket and the jewels came into existence. 


II. 


To the north of Paris, about twenty-five 
miles from the capital, Chantilly is situa- 
ted on the confines of vast forests, in an 
undulating region watered by an affluent 
of the Oise called the Nonette. Amidst 
the marshes formed by this river arose un- 
expectedly a triangular mass of limestone 
rock, and on this rock, which was natu- 
rally difficult of access, there was built in 
course of time a fortified tower, which had 
developed into a stronghold in the thir- 
teenth century, when it fell into the hands 
of Guillaume Boutillier, a seigneur of the 
court of the Counts of Senlis. From the 
Boutillier family the stronghold passed 


* Tt is unnecessary here to dwell upon the polit- 
ical and ephemeral incidents which preceded and 
accompanied this magnificent donation. It may, 
however, be stated that when the Duc d’Aumale 
went into exile in the summer of 1886, he took with 
him his pictures, drawings, engravings, rare books, 
and all the easily portable objects of art. Thus, at 
the time when the above notice was written, the 
visitor saw in the show-cases and galleries of Chan- 
tilly simply bare shelves and bare walls dotted with 
slips of paper on which were written the titles and 
numbers of the departed treasures, in order to facil- 
itate their rearrangement at some future day. In 
describing Chantilly and its collections I have there- 
fore had recourse to notes and souvenirs of previous 
visits to the chateau, when all the treasures occupied 
the places which the Due d’Aumale had assigned to 
them in his definitive arrangement of his palace of 
art and history. 
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into the hands of Jean de Clermont, Chan- 
cellor of France, who was killed at the 
battle of Poitiers, and who bequeathed it 
to Guy de Laval (1356). In his turn Guy 
de Laval bequeathed Chantilly to Pierre 
dOrgemont, Chancellor of France and 
President of the Parliament under Charles 
VI. In 1422 the Burgundians seized the 
castle; three years later it fell into the 
hands of the English, who held it four 
years, until Charles VII. entered Com- 
piégne and Jeanne d’Are drove the enemy 
out of France. This Pierre d’Orgemont 
left the domain to his sister Marguerite, 
who married Jean II. de Montmorency, 
Grand Chamberlain of France, and who 
took possession of it in 1429. Jean de 
Montmorency left the domain to his son 
Guillaume, who in his turn left it to one 
of his four sons, Anne de Montmorency, 
born at Chantilly in 1498. 

This Anne de Montmorency, who be- 
came High Constable of France, was the 
real founder of Chantilly. Anne de Mont- 
morency was the last of the great soldiers 
of fortune, and the first grand seigneur 
that France produced. In 1538, at the 
age of forty-five, the great captain return- 
ed from the wars, riddled with wounds, 
loaded with honors and glory, and rich as 
he could desire to be. The feudal times 
were over; the foreign foe had been driven 
out; Charles VIII., Louis XII., Francis 
II., had led French troops into Italy; the 


great captain had commanded there, and 
had admired the marvels of the Renais- 
sance. He had seen what wealth and 
art could do to embellish life, and hav- 
ing resolved to make Chantilly his resi- 
dence, he proceeded to transform the old 
feudal fortress into a sumptuous habita- 
tion, 

Anne de Montmorency called in the aid 
of Jean Bullant, a young architect who 
had just come back from Rome, and who 
afterward helped Philibert Delorme to 
build the Tuileries—Bullant, the architect 
of the chateau of Hcouen and of the hotel 
de Soissons, built for Catherine de Médicis, 
The medizval stronghold had gradually 
grown to be an agglomeration of build- 
ings flanked at every angle by tall ma- 
chicolated towers with conical roofs, like 
the towers of Nuremberg, perched on the 
triangular rock, and surrounded on all 
sides by water. In adapting this strong- 
hold to the usages of a grand seigneur’s 
residence the architect. preserved in the 
exterior fagades the fortified character of 
the primitive edifice, but relieved their 
severity with certain reminiscences of 
Gothic times, particularly in the details of 
the dormer-windows. Furthermore, Bul- 
lant connected the chateau with the main- 
land by constructing the vast artificial 
slope still called ‘‘ Le Connétable,” on the 
summit of which was placed a superb 
bronze equestrian statue representing 
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Anne de Montmorency. The slope of 
the ‘‘ Connétable” was honey-combed with 
casemates, galleries, and barrack-rooms, 
which were placed in communication 
with the similar casemates and galleries 
which had been quarried out of the tri- 
angular rock foundation of the chateau. 
Part of these underground rooms Bullant 
arranged for the accommodation of the 
military and civil services of the High 
Constable, others were deyoted to the 
kitchen service, and others were connect- 
ed together so as to form a small theatre. 
But so numerous was the household of 
the High Constable that even all this ac- 
commodation above-ground and below- 
ground was insufficient, and so to the 
left of the chateau a bridge was thrown 
over the deep moat, and the little cha- 
teau, or Le Chiatelet, was built in the 
purest Renaissance style, and remains to 
this day a type of a charming private 
habitation. 

These modifications and additions hav- 
ing been made, Chantilly formed a com- 
plete whole, full of interest from the artis- 
tie point of view, as we shall see when we 
come to examine the modern reconstruc- 
tion of this prototype, the image of which 
remains faithfully recorded in Androuet 
Ducerceau’s famous book, Les plus ex- 
cellents Batiments de France. The cha- 
telain was worthy of the castle, for he 
was not only the first grand seigneur of 
France, but he was also the typical grand 
seigneur. He was of most noble descent. 
At the age of twenty-nine he was Marshal 
of France; he became successively the 
personal friend and omnipotent minis- 
ter of two kings; he was ambassador at 
Rome and ambassador at London; he was 
duke, peer, and High Constable of France; 

‘lord of twenty fiefs; chatelain of Hcouen 
and Chantilly; possessor of five mansions 
at Paris; a great lord whose wealth, splen- 
dor, and magnificence were unparalleled 
at that time. The Mussulmans sent the 
retired captain greyhounds, falcons, and 
hawks from Morocco; the grand Soliman 
and the famous Barbarossa, according to 
Brantéme, offered him all the rich and 
rare products of their states; and so the 
High Constable had great store of Eastern 
arms, Levantine carpets, and embroidered 
stuffs. He also laid under contribution 
the art of his own time and the art of the 
past; he was a collector of all kinds of 
rare and beautiful objects; his books and 
manuscripts were famous; Michael An- 
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gelo’s chisel adorned his home ;* Jean 
Bullant was literally discovered by him, 
and Bernard Palissy, the famous potter, 
was proud to sign himself ‘‘ architecteur 
et inventeur des grotes figulines de Mon- 
seigneur le Connestable.” 


Ii. 


Anne de Montmorency died in 1567, 
and the chateau of Chantilly passed into 
the hands of his son Henri II., Maréchal 
de Montmorency, Governor of Langue- 
doe. This Montmorency married an Or- 
sini—or, as the name is written in French 
history, Marie Félicie des Ursins —and 
this lady, familiar with the rustic archi- 
tecture of the Pitti gardens, gave to the 
land and to the staircase leading from the 
““Connétable” to the gardens of Chantil- 
ly that Italian air which they retain to 
the present day. So each successive pos- 
sessor has contributed a personal note to 
the harmonious whole which the domain 
now presents. This Henri II. de Mont- 
morency rebelled against his king, and 
was beheaded in 1682. His property was 
of course confiscated, but King Louis 
XIII. restored it to the rebel’s own sister, 
Charlotte de Montmorency, who had mar- 
ried Henri de Bourbon, Prince of Condé, 
and who became the mother of the Grand 
Condé, of the Prince de Conti, and of the 
Duchesse de Longueville. Thus the do- 
main came into the Condé family, in 
whose possession it remained until the 
last of the Condés bequeathed it to his 
nephew and godson the Duc d’Aumale. 

The Grand Condé, the glorious victor 
of Rocroy, was thirty-nine years of age 
when he settled down at Chantilly. It 
was in 1660; the chateau was such as 
Anne de Montmorency had left it; but in 
six years the new seigneur pulled down 
the whole structure except Le Chatelet, 
rebuilt it in the style in fashion in the 
reign of Louis XIV., canalized the wa- 
ters, arranged wonderful fountains, and 
had his gardens laid out by the famous 
Le Notre. The Grand Condé was as mag- 
nificent a seigneur as Anne de Montmo- 
rency had been, and so when he had fin- 
ished rebuilding his chateau he invited 
his Majesty Louis XIV. to honor the 
house- warming with his glorious pre- 
sence. The visit of the king was the oc- 
casion of a dazzling féte, and also of the 

* The two recumbent figures of ‘Captives’ by 


Michael Angelo, now in the Louvre Museum, formed 
part of the decoration of the chateau of Ecouen. 
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tragic incident of the suicide of the cook 
Vatel, immortalized by Madame de Sé- 
vigné in a letter which everybody of 
course knows by heart, except our coun- 
try cousins, for whose benefit I will bee 
leave to quote a passage from it. 

The 26th of April, 1671, Madame de 
Sévigné wrote to her daughter: ‘‘Here is 
the matter in detail. The king arrived 
on Thursday evening’; the promenade and 
the collation, laid in a spot all carpeted 
with jonquils, passed off admirably. We 
supped, and some of the tables were short 
of roast. This upset Vatel, who said sey- 
eral times: ‘My honor is lost; I shall 
never get over this disaster.’ He said to 
Gouryille: ‘My headis swimming; I have 
not slept for the past twelve nights; help 
me to give my orders.’ The prince invited 
‘Vatel into his room, and said to him: ‘ Va- 
tel, all is well; nothing could have been 
finer than the king’s supper.’ He replied: 
‘Monseigneur, your kindness overwhelms 
me; I know that at two tables the roast fell 
short.’ ‘Not at all,’ said the prince; ‘do 
not worry yourself; all is going on nice- 
ly.’ Midnight arrived; the fire-works 
were not a success, for they were envyel- 


oped in a cloud; they cost 16,000 franes. 
At four o'clock in the morning Vatel 
made a round, found all asleep, and met 
a small tradesman who brought him only 
two loads of sea-fish ; he waited some time; 
he became very excited, thinking that this 
much was all the fish he would have; he 
went and found Gourville, and said to 
him: ‘Monsieur, I shall never recover 
from this disgrace.’ Gourville laughed 
at him. Vatel went upstairs to his room, 
placed his sword against the door, and 
ran himself through the heart, but only 
after three attempts. Meanwhile sea-fish 
was arriving in quantities; the servants 
were seeking Vatel to distribute it; some 
went up to his room, knocked at the door, 
opened it, and found him bathed in his 
blood. The prince was in despair. How- 
ever, Gourville did his best to make up 
for the loss of Vatel, and succeeded; the 
dinner was excellent; we lunched, supped, 
went for a walk, played, and hunted; ey- 
erything was perfumed with jonquils; ev- 
erything was enchanted.” 

Louis XIV. was delighted with his visit, 
and asked the Prince de Condé to sell 
him Chantilly at his own price. ‘‘Maj- 
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esty, it is yours for the price that your 
majesty pleases to fix. I ask only one 
favor—that I may be appointed guardian.” 
‘“‘T understand you, cousin,” replied the 
king. ‘‘Chantilly will never be mine.” 
Soon after this visit Louis XIV. began 
the palace of Versailles, after the model 
of Condé’s Chantilly, and took into his 
service Condé’s gardener, Le Notre, to lay 
out the parterres and labyrinths of his 
royal park. 

The Grand Condé passed the rest of his 
life at Chantilly in the little chatelet, which 
he had arranged delicately for his private 
use, whereas the grand chateau was fitted 
up as if it were intended exclusively for 
the reception of the king. He spent his 
time peacefully in company with his 
friends, and with men of letters like La 
Bruyére, Moliére, La Fontaine, Racine, 
Boileau, and Bossuet. The latter was, 
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indeed, one of the habitués of Chantilly, 
and in his funeral oration in honor of 
the victor of Rocroy he recalls the charm 
of the trees and murmuring waters of the 
park in whose superb alleys Condé used 
to delight to tall with his friends, ‘‘to the 
sound of those gushing waters that were 
silent neither by day nor by night.” 

The Grand Condé died in 1686, and 
Chantilly passed into the possession of 
his son, and then of his grandson, Louis 
Henri de Bourbon, Prince of Condé, sev- 
enth of the name. This prince was a 
passionate lover of hunting and horses, 
and it was he who built the famous sta- 
bles, which are the masterpiece of French 
rocaille architecture, an immense and 
magnificent pile, so splendid that at first 
sight the stranger might mistake the sta- 
bles for the chateau itself. Built on the 
main-land at some distance from the cha- 
teau, these stables are 
the realization of a co- 
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lossal dream of wealth. 
The monumental en- 
trance is gigantic ; 
the drinking trough, 
guarded by splendid 
sculptured horses, is 
colossal enough to 
throw into the shade 
the architectural im- 
mensity of Persepolis 
and Susa; in the vast 
stalls there is ac- 
commodation for 240 
horses; in the rooms 
overhead there are 
suites of apartments 
for fifty guests. The 
splendor and gran- 
deur of these stables 
impress one with the 
idea that something 


extraordinary must 
have presided over 
their construction. 


The fact is curious: 
the Prince de Condé's 
residence in Paris was 
the Hétel Montmo- 


rency, in the Rue 
Saint - Avoye; the 
banker Law wished 


to hire the mansion 
for the offices of his 
famous Mississippi 
Bank; the prince be- 
came personally in- 
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terested in Law’s 
speculation, and 
retired in time with 
immense gains, 
thanks to which he 
was able to spend 
many millions on 
this Babylonian 
structure, which 
was no less than 
sixteen years in 
building — from 
1719 to 1735. The 
architect was Jean 
Aubert. 

The Revolution 
brings the history 
of the old castle 
of Chantilly to an 
end. The Condés 
emigrated ; the 
spoilers razed the 
palace to the level of the rock, 
and scattered the precious col- 
lections to the four winds. The 
equestrian statue of Anne de 
Montmorency, which stood on 
the esplanade of the ‘‘ Connéta- 
ble,” was broken, and the bronze remelted 
to make cannons; broken too were the 
statues of Henri IV. and Louis XIII., and 
Coysevox’s statue of the Grand Condé. 
Soon there remained of Chantilly nothing 
but the foundations and the substructures 
in the rock, and even the lovely chatelet 
was on the point of being demolished and 
sold stone by stone, when the Minister of 
War saved it, under the pretext that its 
stabling would be useful for cavalry. The 
Condé stables and the chateau of Enghien 
were saved from destruction in the same 
way. 

IV. 

One wonders how any of the monu- 
ments of monarchical France, and how 
any objects of art whatever, survived the 
terrible troubles of the French Revolution, 
or escaped the rapacity of the foreign 
dealers who bought by the ship-load at 
the sales of the national domain. These 


sales explain why England, Russia, and © 


Germany are so rich in French art of the 
eighteenth century. But France herself, 
how does it happen that she is not entire- 
ly despoiled of all her historical souve- 
nirs? How does it happen that the Lou- 
vre is so rich? The story will not take 
long to tell, and it is intimately connect- 
ed with the history of the collections of 
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Chantilly. At the time of the outbreak 
of the Revolution, Alexandre Lenoir, then 
some thirty years of age, was studying 
painting at the Académie Royale, and 
had some reputation as‘a critic. In 1790 
he conceived the idea of saving all the 
objects of art he could; he was a friend of 
Bailly, the Mayor of Paris, and through 
Bailly’s influence he appeared before the 
National Assembly, explained his views, 
and obtained a decree authorizing him to 
seize at public sales, in the convents and 
elsewhere, all objects of art worthy of be- 
ing preserved for the nation. The con- 
vent of the Petits Augustins, on the spot 
where the Ecole des Beaux-Arts now 
stands, was assigned to him as a depot 
and warehouse for his treasures, and a 
few unfrocked monks who had remained 
in the building helped him in his gener- 
ous task. At first the seizing of objects 
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took place in a regular manner in the 
name of the nation, but in 1793 the rage 
of destruction set in, and in order to pre- 
serve bronze from the melting-pot and 
marble from the iconoclast’s hammer, Le- 
noir had brought hurriedly and pell-mell 
to the Petits Augustins pictures, statues, 
monuments, and precious objects of all 
kinds, from the convents, monasteries, 
and churches. It was thus that he suc- 
ceeded in saving more than 500 precious 
historical monuments, tombs of kings 
and mausoleums of great families. At 
the time when the abbeys were sacked 
and pillaged he saved 2600 pictures, a se- 
lection from which subsequently formed 
the original nucleus of the present Lou- 
vre Museum; but, alas! all could not be 
saved, for I remember to have been shown 
by the venerable son of Alexandre Lenoir 
receipts for 600 pictures claimed by the 
Revolutionary committees, and publicly 
burned as souvenirs of royalty. Further- 
more, Lenoir saved upward of 8000 pieces, 
such as manuscripts, precious books, arms, 
armor, and models of various kinds, which 
have since found a resting-place in the 
National Library, in the Conservatoire 
des Arts et Métiers, and in the Museum of 
Artillery; also quantities of Greek vases, 
busts, and statuettes, which were taken 
from the monasteries of Sainte-Geneviéve 
and of the Petits Péres, and which are 
now in the National Library. In fact, in 
his depot at the Petits Augustins, Lenoir 
assembled an immense mass of materi- 
als, which, after the restoration of peace 
and order, were classified and distributed 
amongst the various museums of Paris, 
while some objects were returned to their 
rightful owners, and others—for instance, 
the tombs of the French kings—replaced 
in the once more respected sanctuaries of 
Saint-Denis or Notre Dame. We shall 
see shortly how great were the services 
which Lenoir rendered to Chantilly. 


Vis 


At the Restoration the castles of Heouen 
and Chantilly came again into the posses- 
sion of the Condés, who returned from 
England in 1818. When the last Condé 
died, in tragic and even sinister circum- 
stances, he bequeathed the domain of 
Chantilly to his nephew the Due d’Au- 
male; and Kcouen, the other splendid Re- 
naissance monument built by Jean Bul- 
lant for Anne de Montmorency, he direct- 
ed to be transformed into an asylum for 
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the children and descendants of officers 
of the armies of Condé and La Vendée. 
This provision was annulled during the 
second empire, and the castle of Hcouen is 
now a school for the daughters of army 
officers, under the direction of the Chan- 
cellerie of the Legion of Honor. 

About 1840 the Due d’Aumale first con- 
ceived the idea of rebuilding Chantilly, 
but his projects were interrupted by the 
revolution of 1848, and by the decree of 
exile passed against the Orleans family in 
1852. A. fictitious sale transferred the 
domain to the English bankers Coutts and 
Company, and it was not until 1872 that 
the Due @Aumale became once more its 
legal owner. But no sooner was he able 
to return to France than the duke pro- 
ceeded to carry out his idea of restoring 
Chantilly to its pristine state of splendor, 
and the architect, M. Henri Daumet, mem- 
ber of the Institute, was called upon to 
prepare his plans according to a general 
programme which the Due d’Aumale had 
carefully meditated, and of which this re- 
cent donation to the Institute of France is 
the last and final clause. The Due d’Au- 
male was a widower; his two sons, the 
Prince de Condé and the Due de Guise, 
were dead. Therefore he required no 
accommodation for family life. Chan- 
tilly in its new avatar needed only to have 
the character of a residence designed for 
princely receptions, and, above all, of an 
architectural monument recalling and 
containing all the souvenirs of Chantilly 
at the time of the Renaissance. The re- 
constructed Chantilly was to be an archi- 
tectural commemorative monument, and 
a magnificent museum and treasure-house 
of French art. During forty years the 
Due d@Aumale had sedulously collected 
all the remnants of the splendor of the 
Montmorencys and of the Condés that he 
could find. M. Daumet was asked to 
build a palace worthy to receive these pre- 
cious souvenirs. But, like his predeces- 
sors, M. Daumet was limited by certain nat- 
ural conditions. The marvellous subter- 
ranean rooms and galleries existed still, 
and the moats, and the strangely shaped 
triangular rock, and this subterranean 
plan dictated and commanded the form 
of the structures above-ground, because the 
foundations remained, and on this honey- 
combed rock it was next to impossible to 
displace them. The plan of the castle of 
the Boutilliers, of the Montmorencys, and 
of the Grand Condé had to be followed by 
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the Duc d’Aumale. The strange pe- 
rimeter had to be respected, and the 
new facades inevitably reproduced 
the big towers at the angles, the 
strong spurs, the posterns, and tie 
drawbridges which existed from the 
earliest times in the ground- plan. 
The technical difficulties which the 
architect had to surmount were im- 
mense, especially the works under- 
taken in the honey-combed rock with 
a view to supporting the projected 
structure above-ground. In brief, 
his performance was this: to follow 
rigorously the perimeter of the old 
Renaissance castle, to provide fine 
state-rooms and galleries for the re- 
ception of certain specified objects of 
art, to accommodate the chatelet for 
living purposes, and to build a chapel 
in the adornment of which were to 
be utilized stained glass, sculpture, 
wood-carving, statuary, and faience 
slabs saved by Lenoir from the cha- 
teau of Eecouen. M. Daumet began 
his task in 1876, and the works were 
finished in 1883. The materials em- 
ployed were partly limestone quarried 
out of the rock of Chantilly itself, 
and partly the fine limestone of Saint- 
Wast. The total cost of the rebuild- 
ing of the chAteau was eight millions 
of franes. 
VI. 

The general aspect of M. Daumet’s 
monument is graceful and harmo- 
nious. The new chateau marries 
happily with the beautiful Renais- 
sance chatelet; the tall roofs of the 
galleries, the cupolas of the towers, 
the lofty walls and slender spire of 
the chapel, form bold and picturesque 
silhouettes against the verdure of the 
background. The ensemble is full 
of elegance and distinction, and the 
variety of the parts and details is 
really remarkable. How original, 
for instance, is the position of the chapel, 
and how its elegant and slender mass 
dominates the whole building! How rich 











ENTRANCE TO THE CHAPEL. 


Let us now mount the gentle slope of 
the ‘‘Connétable,” and pause a moment 
on the esplanade to admire Paul Dubois’s 


and how suggestive of princely splendor equestrian statue of the Connétable, in- 
and magnificent leisure the Renaissance spired by Verrocchio’s famous work at 


loggia, colonnade, and pavilion gateway 
of the front facade! How charmingly 
the grace and elegance of the Renais- 
sance are combined with the suggestion 
of strength of a mediaval fortress in the 
towers and balconies and storied surfaces 
of the northern facade! 


Venice, and studied, so far as the likeness 
is concerned, from the splendid contem po- 
rary enamel portrait by Léonard Limosin, 
now in the Galerie d’Apollon in the Lou- 
vre. In the garden, too, we notice a statue 
of the Grand Condé, surrounded by the 
writers and artists in whose society he 
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took pleasure—Bossuet by Guillaume, La 
Bruyére by Thomas, Moliére and Le No- 
tre by Tony Noél. So, after glancing at 
the garden, whose symmetrical arrange- 
ment has been executed according to the 
old design which Le Notre made for the 
Grand Condé, we cross the moat and pass 
under the central pavilion into the Cour 
@Honneur, into which the sun penetrates 
freely over and through the loggia. To 
the right a flight of steps leads to the pic- 
ture-gallery; to the left is the grand ves- 
tibule leading to the reception-rooms; and 
also to the left, in the corner, is the en- 
trance to the chapel, where we will first 
direct our steps, for the chapel is one of 
























FOOT OF THE WROUGHT-IRON RAILING ON THE GRAND STAIRCASE. 
DESIGNED BY M. DAUMET. 
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the most remarkable features of the Condé 
Museum. The stained-glass windows rep- 
resent Anne de Montmorency and his two 
sons, and Madeleine de Savoie, his wife, 
and her two daughters, kneeling with 
clasped hands, and guarded by their pa- 
tron saints, St. John and St. Agatha. 
These windows are admirable specimens 
of Renaissance art. Like the beautiful 
inlaid wood-work, and the altar with its 
bass-reliefs, they were saved from the cha- 
teau of Eeouen by Lenoir at the time of 
the Revolution. The altar is composed of 
hard limestone most delicately carved, 
with columns of black marble, and bass- 
reliefs in white marble representing the 
sacrifice of Abraham, 
the four evangelists, 
and allegorical fig- 
ures of Faith, Reli- 
ty gion, and Strength. 
f “This magnificent 
sculpture,” says Al- 
exandre Lenoir, in 
his catalogue of the 
treasures which he 
gathered in the con- 
vent of the Petits Augustins, ‘‘ pass- 
es for the work of Bullant, who was 
a particular friend of Jean Goujon, 
from whom he received lessons in 
sculpture.” Now, however, the 
most competent judges confidently 
attribute the altar to Jean Goujon 
himself, and fix the date of its ex- 
ecution at from 1541 to 1547. The 
windows, the wood-work, and Jean 
Goujon’s altar make of this chapel 
of Chantilly a cherished 
place of pilgrimage for the 
lovers of French Renais- 
sance art. 

Behind the altar is the 
mausoleum of Henri de Bour- 
bon, Prince de Condé, which 
has become the resting-place 
of the hearts of all 
the Condés. This 
monument was 
erected in 1663 in 
the Church of St. 
Paul, at Paris, to 
the memory of the 
Prince de Condé, by 
gh Perrault, President. 
\ of the Chambre des 
* Comptes. It was. 

saved from the van- 

dals of 1793 by Le- 
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TOP OF THE GRAND STAIRCASE, 


noir, who tells us that it excited the par- 
ticular admiration of the famous sculptor 
the Chevalier Bernin, when he visited 
Paris. The monument consists of four 
seated figures of Faith, Prudence, Reli- 
gion, and Charity, fourteen bass-reliefs 
representing subjects from the Old Testa- 
ment, and two geniuses, the one holding a 
sword, and the other a tablet with on it an 
inscription—the whole modelled by Pierre 
Sarazin, and cast in bronze by Perlan and 
Vou. LXXV.—No. 450.—59 


Duval, who were the ablest metal-workers 
of the seventeenth century, 


Leaving the chapel by an inner lobby,’ 
we find ourselves at the foot of a majestic 
horseshoe staircase which leads to the up- 
per story of the chatelet. The balustrade 
of this staircase is remarkable as being the 
most sumptuous piece of ornamental iron- 
work executed in France in modern times. 
The design of the balustrade is due to M. 
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GALERIE DES CERFs. 


Daumet, and the execution in wrought 
iron and beaten brass to MM. Moreau, of 
Paris, , 

The chatelet, as we have seen, escaped in- 
tact during the troubles of the Revolution. 
Outside, it remains exactly as Jean Bul- 
lant built it for Anne de Montmorency ; 
inside, it still offers complete examples of 
the decorative art of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, notably in the Prince 
de Condé’s apartments, the Galerie des 
Batailles, the Salon de la Grande Singe- 
rie, and the Cabinet de la Petite Singerie. 
The gallery of battles is devoted to the 
glory of the Grand Condé, whose warlike 
deeds are recorded in pictures of the Van 
der Meulen school, and whose arms and 
flags are grouped in a trophy over the 
chimney-piece around a medallion in gilt 
bronze by Coyseyvox, representing Condé 
as he looked the year of his death, with 
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the inscription: ‘‘ Lud. Prin- 
ceps Condzeus 1686.” The 
great and the little ‘‘ Singe- 
ries” are two rooms decorated 
with grotesque panels, in 
which monkeys are repre- 
sented in all the circum- 
stances of French elegant 
life in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, playing at pastoral life 
like Madame de Pompadour, 
paying court to fair co- 
quettes, and exhibiting all 
the foibles of frivolous hu- 
manity. These panels, which 
are usually attributed to Wat- 
teau, are more probably by 
his master, Gillot, but in any 
case they are masterpieces of 
graceful and witty decorative 
painting, 

The chatelet also contains 
the Cabinet des Livres—that 
is to say, the library of the 
Duc d@’Aumale, president of 
the Société des Bibliophiles 
Frangais—one of the most 
magnificent and precious pri- 
vate collections in existence. 
This library consists only of 
the choicest books in the 
finest preservation, and in 
choice bindings, mostly of 
old morocco, bearing the 
arms, stamped in gold, of il- 
lustrious owners in days 
gone by—first editions of 
Greek and Latin authors, ro- 
mances of chivalry, old French poets and 
story-tellers, French classics of the seven- 
teenth century, illustrated books of the 
eighteenth century. By dint of perse- 
verance and money the Due d’Aumale 
has succeeded in reconstructing almost 
completely the private library of the 
Grand Condé. But it is difficult to give 
even a rough idea of the innumerable 
marvels of the Chantilly library, for the 
Due d’Aumale did not amass his trea- 
sures one by one, but bought en bloc 
the already selected treasures of others. 
Thus the basis of the Chantilly library 
is the combined riches of the collections 
of the Prince de Salerne, Standish, and 
Armand Cigongne, the last purchased 
in 1859 for the sum of 600,000 franes. 
The Chantilly library possesses more than 
forty manuscripts adorned with minia- 
tures, and amongst them is the finest il- 
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luminated manuscript book in existence, 
namely, the Grandes Heures, or Hour 
Book of the Duc de Berry, uncle of 
Charles VI. The Due de Berry was a 
ereat lover of illuminated Hore. He is 
known 4o have possessed no less than 
eighty-nine, out of which number fifty- 
seven are in the National Library at Paris, 
and four inthe library of Chantilly. The 
Grandes Hewres, executed at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century, is the most 
magnificent of all, and the most interest- 


only course left to the bibliophiles was to 
hope the excellent professor would soon 
die, and to be ready to treat with the heirs. 
This was the plan of the Baron Edmond 
de Rothschild; but, as fortune would have 
it, the professor died one day when the Due 
@Aumale happened to be passing through 
Genoa. The heirs heard that he was a 
purchaser of fine curios, and so they imme- 
diately offered him the coveted treasure. 
The Duc d’Aumale bought the Grandes 
Heures without a moment’s hesitation for 
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ing, on account of the numerous pictures 
it contains of French royal castles under 
Charles V., notably the Louvre, the pal- 
ace of St. Louis, the Sainte-Chapelle, Vin- 
cennes, Pierrefonds, ete. The history of 
the adventures of this immaculate and 
priceless volume is not without interest. 
By way of inheritance it came into the 
possession of the house of Savoy, and 
thence, at the beginning of this century, 
into the hands of Cardinal Spinola. By 
some accident it next became the property 
of a modest professor who lived at Genoa. 
This professor knew that the book was 
valuable, but he refused to sell it, and the 


25,000 franes, and when Rothschild’s agent 
arrived it was too late. If this Hour Book 
could be put up for public sale in Paris or 
in London, the bidding for it would begin 
at 500,000 franes. 

The archives of Chantilly, stowed away 
in strong rooms hewn out of the solid rock 
on which the chateau stands, contain trea- 
sures which have never yet been ransack- 
ed by historians. The Condé archives 
comprise more than five hundred volumes 
and portfolios, some of which materials 
have been used by the Duc d’Aumale in 
his History of the House of Condé. Then 
there are the Montmorency archives, 
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which are also voluminous, for the High 
Constable Anne de Montmorency pre- 
served and classified all his papers—a rare 
thing in the sixteenth century. Now 
Anne de Montmorency was not only the 
greatest Frenchman of his day, he also 
actually governed France, commanded 
her armies, and held at Chantilly a sort 
of court, at which all the great poets, 
writers, and artists of the Renaissance ap- 
peared. Imagine, then, how interesting 
his correspondence must be, and what 
joy is in store for the students whom the 
Due d’Aumale’s munificence will one day 
admit to this feast of unpublished histori- 
cal documents. These archives the duke 
has himself augmented by purchases of 
historical autographs. Thus M. Thibau- 
deau procured him more than two hun- 
dred autograph letters of Louis XIII. ad- 
dressed to Cardinal Richelieu, and at 
different times he has bought historical 
and literary papers, amongst which are a 
manuscript of Tallemant de Réaux, which, 
by-the-way, is too risky to be ever print- 
ed, a manuscript biography of his father 
by BrantoOme, autograph notes of Mon- 
taigne, Rabelais, Racine, Bossuet, and 
other celebrated men, written on books or 
manuscripts once in their possession. 
VIL. 

Leaving the books and archives, we 
pass through the grand dining-hall called 
the Galerie des Cerfs—a lofty and noble 
room, lighted by vast windows opening 
on to the French garden of ‘‘La Vo- 
liére.” At one end of this gallery is a 
tribune for musicians in carved stone in 
the Renaissance style; at the other end is 
the chimney-piece surmounted by a 
strange panel painted by Paul Baudry, 
and representing St. Hubert—in the lilke- 
ness of the Due de Chartres—struck by 
the vision of the symbolic stag; while 
along the wall opposite the windows is 
a series of Gobelins tapestries, executed 
from cartoons by Van Orley. From the 
Galerie des Cerfs we go directly into the 
vast rooms devoted purely to the art col- 
lections, namely, the Picture-gallery, the 
Tribune, the Treasure Tower, and the Ga- 
lerie de Psyché. This latter isa long and 
comparatively low gallery, running along 
the northern fagade of the chateau be- 
tween the Museum Tower and the Trea- 
sure Tower, and constructed specially to 
receive a very important series of painted 
glass windows saved by the worthy Alex- 
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andre Lenoir from the chateau of Heouen 
—most precious works, painted in gri- 
saille, and representing the various inci- 
dents of the legend of Psyche. This se- 
ries was executed for Anne de Montmo- 
rency by Bernard Palissy, if we may be- 
lieve a tradition which many experts are 
inclined to ratify. The cartoons are at- 
tributed by the same tradition to no less 
an artist than Raphael. Whether this be 
exact or not, there can be no doubt that 
the designs are Italian, and as the legend 
of Psyche was very much & la mode in 
the sixteenth century, it is not surprising 
that the original cartoons were vulgarized 
by the engravings of Mare Antonio Rai- 
mondi. The series is composed of some 
forty subjects, each of which is explained 
by an octave of verses, and these verses are 
the same as those found in an edition of 
the Amours de Psyché published in Paris 
in 1546, with wood-cuts. The verses are by 
a forgotten poet named Jean Maugin, of 
Anvers. This painted glass, executed in 
1545, is most interesting and curious, and, 
with the exception of a few of the subjects, 
it is in excellent preservation. The long 
wall facing these ‘‘ vitraux” is covered 
with historical portraits in crayons, and 
at one end of the gallery is a bust of Henri 
IV. in colored wax, an inestimable con- 
temporaneous document. 

Without staying to examine the excel- 
lent arrangement and the splendor of the 
decoration of the rooms in which the Duc 
@Aumale has lodged his works of art, let 
us take a very summary view of the art 
collections, beginning with the collection 
of drawings. This was begun in 1861, by 
the purchase en bloc of the Frédéric Rei- 
set collection, composed of 381 drawings, 
chosen after the careful sifting of several 
thousands. Then followed the purchase 
of the Wellesley collection, and of Alexan- 
dre Lenoir’s collection of French crayon 
portraits, which was originally sold in 
London in 1836 to the Duke of Suther- 
land. From the Barnal and Northwick 
collections the Due d’Aumale also obtain- 
ed many fine drawings, and now the 
Chantilly collection of crayons can rival 
the collections of the Louvre and the Al- 
bertina at Vienna. The fashion of por- 
trait heads executed in crayons of two or 
three colors was set by Holbein in Eng- 
land; the French took it up, and under 
the reign of the Valois the fashion became 
a craze, and every courtier made a collec- 
tion of portraits of contemporaries, many 
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of which have come down to our own 
day, carefully preserved by families and 
private and public libraries. The fash- 
ion lasted from the time of Francois I. to 
the time of Louis XIII., and the fashion- 
able artists were the Clouets, who came 
from Flanders, the Dumonstiers, the 
Quesnels, and the Lagneaus—for there 
were whole families of crayon workers. 
The last of the school was Robert Nan- 
teuil. The gem of the Duc d’Aumale’s 
collection of crayon portraits is that of 
Tsabelle de la Paix, the daughter of Henri 
IL., who was married to Philip I. of 
Spain. The girl is represented at the age 
of fifteen, and the portrait, by the most 
famous of the Clouets, namely, Janet, 
was executed about 1559. The work is 
extremely fine, the face is most delicately 


moulded, and the whole portrait is a mas- 
terpiece of the delicate art of crayons, with 
its light evanescent grace, its soft color- 
ation, obtained by two or three simple 
tones, its charming handiwork, and its 
naive, sincere, and penetrating sense of 
physiognomice fidelity. 

In the collection of drawings there are 
specimens of the work of Leonardo, Ra- 
phael, Michael Angelo, and nearly all the 
great masters. The French masters of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
are also represented by the choicest speci- 
mens that patience and money could pro- 
cure. 


Vill. 


The nucleus of the Chantilly gallery of 
pictures was formed by purchases made 
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by the Duc d’Aumale during his first ex- 
ile in England after 1848, and successive- 
ly enriched since, more especially by the 
purchase en bloc, in 1879, of the Reiset col- 
lection. M. Reiset had only forty pic- 
tures, but each picture was a gem of the 
kind. Thanks to this purchase the Chan- 
tilly gallery boasts a Giotto, a most poet- 
ical and delicate picture of the Siennese 
school, representing a group of angel vir- 
gins with long floating hair dancing joy- 
ously before the sun, and a ‘‘ Marriage of 
St. Francis of Assisi with Charity, Pov- 
erty, and Humility,” by Sano di Pietro 
(1406-83), that rare painter, as his epitaph 
says, ‘‘ pictor famosus et homo totus dedi- 
tus Deo.” Nothing in Florentine art 
equals the artlessness and candor of this 
pious vision. Fra Angelico is represent- 
ed by two little panels, St. Matthew and 
St. Mark, from the church of Fiesole, 
where the companion picture of the Vir- 
gin alone remains, while the Predella is 
the pride of the National Gallery at Lon- 
don. Lippo Lippi, the jovial Florentine, 
claims attention with a little picture of 
St. Peter, on the back of which some 
former enthusiastic possessor has written 
in antiquated characters, ‘‘ Non é il grande 
che fa il buono.” There are two Botti- 
celli’s, one, ‘‘ Autumn,” or ‘‘ Abundance,” 
painted under the influence of Mantegna, 
and full of allegoric and moral inten- 
tions, and the other, a seated Madonna, 
with on her knees the infant Jesus, to 
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whom she offers a rose. <A. beautiful 
long-haired angel, with one of those in- 
telligent Tuscan heads with irregular and 
most expressive features, looks at the di- 
vine group with a sort of melancholy 
smile as he stands holding a. basket of 
flowers on his head. The cataloguers 
and expert critics Crowe and Cayalcaselle 
would attribute to Botticelli the portrait 
of Simonetta Vespucci, which is one of 
the show pieces of Chantilly, and one of 
the most perfect specimens we have of 
Florentine style.* M. Reiset, however, 
attributed the painting to Antonio Polla- 
juolo (1426-96), and this is now the re- 
ceived opinion. Apart from its extraordi- 
nary artistic qualities, this picture is of 
exceptional interest, because it is indubita- 
bly an authentic portrait of the distinguish- 
ed lady whom Pulci and Politian have cele- 
brated in their verses, comparing the di- 
vinized patrician to Thalia, Minerva, and 
Diana. Simonetta Januensis Vespucci 
was a Genoese by birth; she married a 
Cattani, lived in Florence, was adored by 
Giuliano de’ Medici, and was courted by 
all the poetsand artists of Italy, who noised 
abroad the fame of her wit, her beauty, 

* There is an ugly picture in the Pitti Gallery, 
which has until lately been catalogued as the like- 
ness of Simonetta, but this is an evident error. M. 
Reiset purchased the picture in the Chantilly gal- 
lery from the Vespucci family, in whose possession 
it had been for centuries. The inscription, too, 


written deeply in the impasto of the picture leaves 
no room for doubt. 
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and the elegance of her life. Simonetta 
died young, and, as Pulci tells us, she 
greeted death with a smile. 

It is unnecessary and impossible to 
mention even all the striking pictures at 
Chantilly. It will suffice to say that the 
collection is rich in specimens of the dif- 
ferent Italian schools, while it also con- 
tains fine works of the early German, 
Flemish, Dutch, and English painters, 
notably a magnificent picture by Thier- 
ry Bouts, a pupil of Van Eyck, two por- 
traits by Van Eyck, a portrait of the 
Batard de Bourgogne by Antonello da 
Messina, or perhaps by Roger van der 
Weyden, and a little diptych by Memling, 
representing on the right a Calvary and 
on the left Jeanne of France, wife of 
Jean, second Duke of Burgundy, kneel- 
ing amidst a group of figures. The Duc 
ad’ Aumale is reported to have paid 250,000 
franes for this precious little picture. M. 
Thibaudeau, howeyer,.informs me that the 
duke did not pay one-third of that sum, 
and this information is to be believed, in- 
asmuch as it was M. Thibaudeau who sold 
the picture in 1885, after the death of its 
previous owner, the Rey. Fuller Russell. 
The collection of French pictures, both an- 
cient and modern, is also most important, 
and peculiarly rich in the works of two 
masters, Poussin and Prudhon, and in 
historical portraits, such as Corneille by 
Francois de Troy, Moliére by Mignard, 
Richelieu and Mazarin by Philippe de 
Champagne, Louis XIV. by Rigaud. 
Amongst the modern pictures are works 
by all the celebrities: a portrait of Napo- 
leon, First Consul, by Gérard; five paint- 
ings by Ingres; works by Meissonier, Rous- 
seau, and Jules Dupré; ten pictures by 
Decamps, including the ‘‘ Corps de Garde 
maroceain,” of the Salon of 1834, which 
cost 80,000 franes at the sale of the Marquis 
Maison; Boilly’s ‘‘ Café Corazza in 1820.” 
In 1848, when the mob invaded the Palais 
Royal, an anonymous visitor took a fancy 
to Boilly’s picture, cut it out of the frame 
in small pieces, and carried it off, After 
passing through mysterious adventures, 
which have not yet found a historian, the 
fragments of the picture were all found 
and carefully pieced together, and in 1875 
the picture was sold to the Duc d’Aumale. 


We now come to the two works by Ra- 
phael, which are naturally considered the 
rarest treasures, if not the finest pictures, 
in the Chantilly gallery. One of these 
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pictures is known as the ‘‘ Vierge d’Or- 
léans,” and was bought by the Due d’Au- 
male in 1869, at the sale of the Delessert 
collection, for 150,000 franes; the other, 
representing the ‘‘ Three Graces,” and in- 
spired by an antique marble group which 
Raphael saw at Siena when he was help- 
ing Pinturicchio paint his frescoes in 1506, 
cost the Duc d’Aumale 600,000 franes, This 
little picture, scarcely four inches square, 
was once in the Borghese Palace. About 
1797 it came into the possession of Fabre, 
a painter of Montpellier, from whom 
Woodburn, the well-known London deal- 
er, bought it. Woodburn sold it to Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, at whose sale it was 
purchased by the banker-poet Samuel 
Rogers. Subsequently it was bought by 
Lord Dudley, and in 1881 M, Thibaudeau 
had it for sale once more. M. Thibaudeau, 
to whom I am indebted for these details, 
came over to Paris to show the picture to 
the Duc d@’Aumale, but the duke had just 
gone to Italy. Thereupon M, Thibaudeau 
showed the picture to the authorities of the 
Louvre,and had an interview with M. Jules 
Ferry, then minister, who intended to ask 
aspecial grant of Parliament to enable the 
government to purchase the work. A few 
days afterward M. Ferry was defeated in 
the Chamber, and retired from the head of 
affairs. At the same time it was found 
that the picture could not be disposed of 
without the consent of the Court of Chan- 
cery, and M. Thibaudeau returned to Lon- 
don. A few months afterward the Due 
d’Aumale wrote to know whether the pic- 
ture could still be had. Thereupon the 
necessary legal steps were taken, and the 
Raphael went to Chantilly. 

The history of the ‘ Vierge d’Orléans” 
apparently begins with the visit which 
Raphael made to Urbino, also in the year 
1506, after the death of his parents, for 
while in Urbino, Vasari tells us that he 
painted for Guidobaldo da Montefeltro, 
then Captain of the Florentines, ‘‘ two pic- 
tures of Our Lady, small but very beauti- 
ful, and in his second manner, which pic- 
tures are now in the possession of the 
most illustrious and most excellent Guido- 
baldo, Duke of Urbino.” In 1763 this Ma- 
donna was in the Crozat gallery at Paris, 
whence it passed through the hands of 
Passart and Decamps, who sold it to the 
Due d’Orléans. Thus the picture entered 
the Palais Royal galleries, and acquired 
its name of the ‘‘ Vierge d’Orléans.” Now 
the story runs that in 1782 Philippe Ega- 
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lité, Duke of Orleans, playing at billiards 
with M. de Laborde de Mereville, the bank- 
er and financier, lost an enormous sum of 
money, and being unable to pay his debt, 
he gave his creditor all the Italian pictures 
in the galleries of the Palais Royal. The 
banker sent the pictures to London to his 
correspondent, Mr. Bryan, who sold the 
lot for £43,000 to the Earl of Bridgewater, 
the Earl of Carlisle, and Lerd Gower. 
The three lords reserved for themselves 
anumber of pictures estimated at £40,000, 
and in 1798 they exhibited the rest for 
sale in London. The exhibition remain- 
ed open eight months, and what with 
gate-money and sales the three noble 
speculators realized £42,500, and felt just- 
ly satisfied with their bargain. Amongst 
the pictures sold were twelve Raphaels, 
of which the ‘‘ Vierge d’Orléans” was one. 
Its purchaser was Mr. Hibbert, who paid 
for it 500 guineas. After passing succes- 
sively through the hands of Vernon, De 
la Haute, and Aguado, it appeared at the 
Aguado sale in Paris in 1843, and was 
bought for the sum of 27,250 francs by 
M. Francois Delessert, in whose gallery it 
remained until the Due d’Aumale bought 
it in 1869 for 150,000 frances. 

The ‘‘ Vierge d’Orléans” is about twelve 
inches high by eight inches broad, very 
delicately painted, and very interesting on 
account of the traces of hesitation in her 
composition which the painter has not 
thought fit to efface. We seem to see 
Raphael at work; we can almost follow 
every stroke of his brush. Here we see 
him retouching the contour of the figure 
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in order to give it more grace; here he 
strengthens the outline of the chin, and 
lightly indicates a dimple; here he modi- 
fies the modelling of the nose; and here 
he caresses exquisitely the expression of 
the mouth. As we have already seen, 
this picture is about contemporaneous with 
the picture of the ‘‘ Belle Jardiniére” in 
the Louvre, dated 1507. The figures stand 
out with remarkable solidity. The Vir- 
gin, it will be noticed, has very delicate 
hands, and the type of her face is different 
from most of Raphael’s Virgins. The 
‘‘Vierge d'Orléans” is rather the portrait 
of a young mother surprised by the paint- 
er in the intimacy of her maternal joys 
and cares. The babe alone in this com- 
position has a suggestion of something 
more than human in his face. 

To do justice to all the treasures of 
Chantilly — pictures, drawings, engray- 
ings, bronzes, Limoges enamels, minia- 
tures, gems, manuscripts, and other pre- 
cious objects—would require volumes rath- 
er than pages, for they are counted by 
hundreds, and eyen by thousands. I must 
be content to have endeavored to give a 
general idea of the historical and archi- 
tectural interest of the castle itself, and a 
mere glimpse at the literary and artistic 
riches which it contains. Chantilly and 
its treasures really constitute, to quote the 
words used by the Due d’Aumale in draw- 
ing up the deed of gift to the Institute of 
France, ‘‘a complete and varied monu- 
ment of French art in all its branches, 
and of the history of my father-land at 
glorious epochs.” 


THE STORY OF ARNON. 
BY AMELIE RIVES. 


AM Arnon, the fourth son of Noah the 

_ Patriarch, and the brother of Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth. But of me no men- 
tion have they made in the book of life, 
for I have committed a sin, grievous, not 
to be pardoned. 

I was younger than my brothers, and 
had taken unto me no wife; but they were 
all three wed unto virtuous women, and 
my father Noah had laid his hands upon 
them and upon their wives, and had bless- 
ed them, weeping with joy that they had 
so well chosen both in his sight and in 
the sight of the Lord God. 
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Yet was my heart knit unto the heart 
of a maid most fair to look upon, and her 
name was Asenath, the daughter of Kem- 
uel the money-lender, one of the wicked, 
a wine-bibber and a curser of God. 

There was none in all the land so fair 
as Asenath, and ofttimes men would slay 
themselves because of the love they bore 
her. As she passed along, the children 
stayed their hands from sport to gaze upon, 
her, and the beasts of the field seemed to 
know that she was beautiful. Her hair 
was as a crown upon her head, and as 
golden serpents upon her shoulders. It 
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was as though the night had tarried in 
her eyes, and the glory of the day upon 
her face. 

As when one shreds a poppy leaf in 
talking, so were her lips; her teeth with- 
in them were white as a young dove 
brought to the altar. 

She was tall and graceful as a palm, and 
when she moved it was as though a wind 
impelled her. She seemed not to set one 
foot before the other as do the daughters 
of men, but rather to steal onward with 
the stirring of her garments as move the 
sons of God. 

Every day I waited in the temple at the 
hour when she would come to worship, 
for she was not as Kemuel her father, but 
resembled even her mother Miriam, a god- 
ly woman, who had instructed her child 
to fear the Lord. 

And on the fourth day of the month 
Nisan, behold she came with an offering 
of myrrh and of frankincense and of 
two white doves. The wimple upon her 
head was of silver tissue, there were 
golden shoes upon her feet, and her gar- 
ments were fair and wonderful and of a 
sweet savor. So she walked as doth a 
warm month in the youth of the year, in 
perfume and in color and in brightness. 
Her eyes behind her silver veil were as 
stars that pierce the fleece of a thin cloud. 
There were golden bracelets on her arms, 
and on her ankles there were bands of 
gold and of silver. 

Also her maidens walked before her— 
for her father was a man of high estate 
and of great riches—and two of them 
were dusky with the kisses of the sun, 
and their brown skins showed through 
garments of golden tissue; and two were 
fair, and their robes were of blue and of 
silver tissue. And the first twain bore 
scarlet lilies in their hands, but the last 
two carried lilies of a tawny color. And 
they walked two by two, and Asenath 
walked after them. 

Methought when the sweetness of her 
garments and of her hair stole to my nos- 
trils, that I would have lain me down upon 
the ground for faintness. But I leaned 
against one of the pillars of the temple, 
and was still; nor did I dare so much as 
to draw breath for fear of crying out with 
the love of her. 

And she passed on to the altar. 

And, lo, as she knelt before it to lay 
thereon the offering she had brought, be- 
hold, one of the doves escaped from her 
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hands and soared up into the gloom of 
the roof of the temple, like a white flow- 
er carried by the wind. 

She clasped her hands, and trembled, 
and was sore afraid, for she knew not 
whether or no it was a sin. 

And when I saw the trouble in her 
eyes, my heart was even as troubled with- 
in me, beéause of the love I bore her. I 
lifted up mine eyes and followed the flight 
of the dove; and by-and-by it came float- 
ing softly down toward me, as though a 
white cloud should loosen from the hea- 
vens and fall downward through the night. 
So I stood still and waited. And behold 
it alighted on one of the golden orna- 
ments of the temple, within my arm’s 
reach, and began to preen its feathers. 

Then took I my mantle from about my 
shoulders, and-ereeping warily toward the 
dove, did snare it within the folds by a 
sudden movement. And when I felt it 
stir beneath my fingers I turned and bent 
my steps toward Asenath as she waited 
at the altar. She held out her hands, 
and I placed the dove in them, and we 
looked in each other’s eyes. 

And as we looked, our souls were knit 
together. The blood stained her brow 
and her throat and her bosom. And the 
dove against her breast was as a white 
sail against a morning sky when the east 
is rosy. Also she bent down her head 
and laid her cheek against the dove. But 
we spake no word, for we were in the 
temple, and we might not hold speech 
with each other. 

But when we were without in the high- 
way she bade her maidens that they stand 
still, and turning, saith unto me, ‘‘I pray 
thee tell me thy name, that I may thank 
thee for the service thou hast rendered me 
this day.” 

And I answered and said, ‘‘ My name 
is Arnon, and I am son to Noah the Pa- 
triareh.” 

And she said, ‘‘ What! the old man who 
is feeble in his mind, and who thinks that 
he is able to build an ark which will float 
all mankind ?” 

I said: ‘‘Nay; thou hast been wrong- 
fully instructed. He thinks not that the 
ark which he is building can float all 
mankind, but only himself and his chil- 
dren.” 

And she smiled, and saith, ‘‘ Even then, 
where will he find water sufficient in the 
land to bear so vast a structure ?” 

And I answered and said, ‘I may not 
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tell thee more now, for it is not meet that 
T mention such things in a light manner, 
but if thou wilt speak to thy father that 
he let me visit thee, I will talk to thee 
more fully.” 

And she said, ‘IT will speak to him.” 

So for that day we went our separate 
ways. But on the morrow, as I-toiled in 
my vineyard toward the setting of the 
sun, there entered in a woman well spent 
in years, and clad in rich garments. 

And she approached and said unto me, 
“Art thou that Arnon which art son to 
Noah the Patriarch ?” 

And I said, ‘‘T am he.” 

And she said, ‘‘I am come at the bid- 
ding of my mistress, the lady Asenath, 
she who is daughter to Kemuel the money- 
lender.” 

And I said, ‘‘Say on.” 

And she answered and said, ‘‘ My mis- 
tress desireth thee to come to her house 
straightway, if it pleasure thee, and I-will 
show thee the way.” 

And ere she ceased speaking I was some 
strides in advance of her on my way out 
of the vineyard. 

But ere I followed the woman I went 
to the baths and refreshed me, and put on 
a change of raiment, and a collar of beat- 
en gold, for I had respect unto Asenath’s 
high estate. So came I into her pres- 
ence. 

Now the house of Kemuel was built 
about a court, and there were fountains 
in the court, and palm-trees and aloes 
and many-colored flowers. And around 
the court were arches, and before these 
hung silken curtains of divers tints. And 
there were birds with red and blue plu- 
mage swinging in golden rings. And there 
was a dog, with long white hair like a 
floss of silk, wearing a silver collar set 
about with carbuncles and with emeralds; 
and as he lay in the sun his hair was as 
spun silver. 

Then, lifting up one of the silken cur- 
tains, the woman bade me enter, and I 
entered, and stood in the presence of As- 
enath. 

Her garments were as the leaves of a 
white lily after a fall of rain, and her 
head was as the golden heart in the midst 


In the midst of a thousand flowers I am alone. 


desolate. 
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of it. She leaned upon cushions of erim- 
son silk wrought wondrously with threads 
of fine gold; and the dog, which had en- 
tered with me, lay down at her feet. 

So the woman left us, we two alone, 
with the silken curtain dropped in the 
archway. Over against Asenath there 
was a pomegranate-tree growing in a gold- 
en pot, and as she spoke with me she 
shredded the flowers with her fingers and 
with her lips, and I could not tell their 
leaves from her lips. 

And she said unto me, ‘‘ Wilt thou tell 
me now all that thou didst promise ?” 

So I told her all that Noah my father 
had told me, and as I spoke, she held her 
breath for wonder. 

And when I had made an end of speak- 
ing, her face was even as her raiment, 
and her lips also were very pale. 

And she said, ‘‘Dost thou too believe 
all this that thou hast told me ?” 

And I said, ‘‘ Yea, every word.” 

Then did she put her fingers each be- 
tween the other, and did join her palms 
together, and dropped her hands in this 
wise upon her knee. And looking past 
meas one who is in a dream, she spoke in 
a low voice, and saith, ‘‘And must my fa- 
ther also die after this manner, and I with 
him?” And her tears fell down upon her 
hands. 

Whereat, my heart crying out within 
me, I fell on my knees beside her, and 
dried her fingers with my lips from the 
tears that were on them, moaning because 
of her sadness. 

And she laid her hand upon my head, 
and spoke unto me, saying, ‘‘Dost thou 
love me to that measure ?” 

And I answered and said, ‘‘ There is no 
measure to my love for thee.” 

And she said, ‘‘I know not how to tell 
thee of my gladness, for I am ashamed be- 
cause of my gladness.” 

And I kissed her on her mouth. 

Now, when a time had passed, she said, 
“Wilt thou that I shall sing unto thee ?” 

And I answered and said, ‘‘ Yea, heart 
of my heart, for there is no musie which 
is possible, sweeter to me than the sound 
of thy voice.” 

And she sang to me in these words: 


Among unnumbered blossoms am I 


The singing of birds comforts me not; their voice is as the breath of the night wind 


through the leaves of a 
far from her. 


young pine—as the sighing of the night when sleep is 
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Lo, Consolation comes not to me from the mountains, neither can I see her face in 
the heavens. She hath shrouded her eyes in the mist that arose from my 
tears; on the breath of my sighing hath she been borne from me. 

Hear me, my sister, and forsake me not. My heart is as the heart of a mother whose 
child hath been born unto her soulless, as the spirit of her whose waiting hath 
been in vain. My sister, I am sorrowful unto death. Hold out thine arms 
to me, cheer me with the light of thine eyes, console me with the music of thy 
voice; with the laughter of thy soul Sustain me, 

Apart from my beloved I am alone. My heart is weary with the lack of his love. 
Until I die am I sorrowful, because he remaineth not. 

Come, then, O my beloved. Let not the moonlight upon the cedars entice thee; let 
it not tangle thy soul in its mesh of silver and ebony. For I will weave thee 
a chain more lovely with the whiteness of my arms, and with the shadows of 
my hair will I put for thee the midnight sky to shame. 

With the snare of my tresses will I bind thee to me. Yea, thou shalt be in their 
tangle as a winter moon behind the lattice of the trees. 

Turn thou not, then, from her who loves thee, to sleep on the wild grasses, O my 
love, and from the wooing of her eyes turn thou not away. 

Who is fairer than my beloved, or who is brighter than the sun at noonday? More 
wonderful is the silence of his eyes than the voice of a multitude praising God. 

Beneath his look I tremble; I bow down as doth a palm-tree beneath the might of a 
summer storm. : 

He hath bound me to him with chains of kisses. He hath set the seal of his love 
upon my mouth. Iam his forever. 

See, I have set my brow about with rubies. Yea, with their frozen blood-drops am 
I diademed. Such jewels hath my heart because of thee. Male haste, then, 
O my soul, and bring with thee my fair sister Consolation. 

For ye have both deserted me together, O ye false and not to be believed. Moreover, 
ye have taken away in your hands my chiefest treasures, my crown of joy 
and the sceptre of my love. 

Was I not fair, my beloved, was I not fair, that thou forsookest me? Tall am I, 
yea, of proud stature, and fairer than starlight on white roses half unfurled. 

Mine eyes are deeper than the evening skies, and the light of their love passeth the 
glory of the moon. 

Thou thyself hast likened my voice to the music of summer rain-drops on many leaves. 

Yea, and thou didst summon with thy kisses my heart’s blood to my lips. Surely 
thou shouldst be satisfied with their scarlet? 

Behold, I will live upon roses, that my breath may be sweeter than wine. Upon 
rain from the flagons of the wild jasmine will I quench my thirst, that with 
the perfume of my breath I may entrance thee. 

Lilies shall be my garment, and out of their royalty will I weave for us a crown, 

Tarry no longer, then, thou dearer to me than the blood in my veins. Tarry no 
longer, or if thou dost, prepare, when thou at last shall come, to lay our crown 
of lilies as a funeral wreath upon the brow of her whom once thou lovedst. 


And when she was silent I knelt down And afterward she would that I sang 
before her as though in worship, and toher; so I sang, and these are the words 
would have kissed the hem of her gar- which I sang in the presence of my be- 
ment, but she lifted me to her breast. loved: 


Lo, the voice of my love, and the voice of her whom my soul craveth, when the 
tumult of the summer fields is hushed, calling to me from the silence, from 
the windy places of the hills, with words of love. 

More still is it than the stealing of a river through the night; yet is the hearing of 
my heart filled with it, as are goblets of gold with purple wine. More sweet 
is it than honey sucked from roses that have slept in the bosom of a young 
maid, Yea, more enchanting than the sound of an hundred harps in the 
ears of them that are half asleep. 3 ‘ 

Behold where my love cometh, as doth a summer rain through distant sunlight. She 
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hath woven her a veil out of the threads of the moonlight; out of the silver 
threads that lace the heavens and the earth together hath she fashioned her 
garments. 

The earth is delicious with the passing of her feet; the sweetness of the spring wakes 
up to mark her coming. 

Lo, the redness of the east is on her brow. The light of her eyes and the glory of her 
smile are as though the sun and the moon had met in the morning heavens. 

She hath weaved pomegranate flowers through all her hair, and they are as lilies that 
have been stained with my heart’s blood, as with crimson wine. 

Her hair is as young sunlight on a cloud, and her sides are tinted with the tracing of 
her veins as though a field of snow should bloom with violets. 

Her breath is sweeter than a tarrying wind that blows at eventide over fields where 
in the morning they did mow the young grass; yea, more to be desired than 
the fragrance of the sea in a hot noontide. 

Her eyelids are broad and curled, like the leaves plucked from a white rose. 

Her eyes beneath them are as stars that steal by twos into the dusk of a dark blue 
sky. 

She is fairer than all the daughters of men. The sons of God look down from hea- 
ven, and would be on earth because of her. 

They are ravished with her love. Yea, they would wrap her about with their wings, 
and crown her with crowns of asphodels, and of white lilies, and of flowers 
that blossom only by the light of a thin moon. 

Listen, my love; and listen thou, whom my soul loveth. 

Approach, and be upon my breast as a flower upon the breast of the night wind. 
Let the fragrance of thy hair delight me, and make me as one drunk with the 
softness of thy breathing. 

Be in mine arms as the sea is in the hollow of the land. Rest upon me as the sun- 
light on a field of flowers. 

Let me be as a tall tree that droops its head for carrying the glory of the noonday 
sun. 

Entrance me with thy kisses, so that mine eyes be heavier than a bird that sinks to 
earth because of the weariness of its wings. Bind me to thee with thine arms 
as with fetters of silver. Lace me to thee with the fibres of thine hair as with 
links of most fine gold. Be over me as the moon on a night of whispering 
forests—as a moon when all are sleeping, and the sea wakes up for the love 
that he doth bear her. 

O that I might sleep upon thy breast, as the young moon on the breast of a summer 
sea! 

Thou wouldst rock me more sweetly with thy breathing than waves do rock a broken 
lily flower. 

Turn thee about, I pray thee, and gird me with the fairness of thine arms, as the 
earth with a girdle of starlight. 

Bend down, and let thy mouth rest upon my mouth, even as the pomegranate leaves 
within thy tresses do rest the one upon the other. 

For I love thee with a love that is past all singing. As the sun is above a scarlet 
rose-tree, so is my love above words. Neither is there any way in all the 
world that I may tell thee of it. 

For it is deeper than the uttermost parts of the sea. Yea, heaven itself is not more 
high than is the love I bear thee. 

Wert thou less glorious thou wouldst wither in its rays, as doth a tender flower in 
the sunlight. 

But thou art even as a palm-tree in the desert. The light of the sun doth nourish thee. 

Return, my bright one, my eagle. Soar up as an eagle into the bosom of the sun. 

Thou art as fire also, therefore his burning will not scorch thee. 

Be unto me at one time as are all the loves in the world to other men from the hour 
that they are born. 

O for words to sing thy fairness, and the love that is in my heart because of thee! 

But more vain were it than for the blind to sing the blueness of the heavens in time 
of harvest, or for one dumb to praise the Lord with songs. 
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And when it was time that I should go, 
I did clasp her with both mine arms, and 
sealed her lips with a kiss, and did also 
Ixiss her eyes for the love that was in them. 
And she lay upon my breast and clasped 
me with her arms, and the perfume of her 
hair was in my nostrils. There was none 
so beautiful as Asenath in all the land, 
neither any so to be desired for love or 
sweetness. And on that day her soul was 
wife to my soul, and I felt that there was 
naught in heaven or earth that could part 
us from that day on forever. 

On that night, as I supped in my father’s 
house with my brothers and their wives, 
and with my father and mother, it fell 
that Japheth began twitting me with my 
lack of a spouse, and all they fell in with 
him and flouted me. I liked it not at last, 
and rose and left the supper board. 

And, behold, my father did follow me, 
and did lay his hand on my shoulder, say- 
ing: ‘‘My son, wherefore art thou waxed 
wroth with thy brothers for this thing 
they say against thee? Art thou not of 
an age to take a wife? And is it not glad- 
ness to thy father and to thy mother to see 
their children’s children about them ?” 

And I answered and said, ‘‘ Yea, fa- 
ther.” But he would not let me say more, 
and continued to speak unto me, saying, 
‘‘Behold, it is time that thou take a wife; 
moreoyer, have I chosen one for thee from 
out the righteous that are left in the land, 
and in all the land this is the only daugh- 
ter of a righteous woman, and I have 
chosen her for thee.” 

And with what voice there remained 
unto me I said, ‘‘ May it please thee that 
I hear her name?” And he said: ‘* Yea, 
verily, for she is a fair maid, and worthy 
the love a man should bear his wife. Her 
name is Cozbi, the daughter of Billah, thy 
mother’s friend, who died in the time of 
the grape harvest, one year gone.” 

Now I had had a sight of Cozbi when 
her mother Billah visited my mother in 
the days of their friendship; and though 
unto Noah my father she may have 
seemed of a goodly countenance, had she 
been fairer than the light of day, Asenath 
would have been still fairer unto me, for 
she was the light of my soul. 

And I said unto my father, ‘‘ Yea, fa- 
ther, but dost thou know whether the 
damsel would look upon me kindly ?” 

And he said, ‘‘Go to; shall I praise 
thee for a proper stripling, that thou 
mayest find courage to go a-wooing 2” 
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And he put his hand again on my shoul- 
der, saying, ‘‘Go to, go to,” and tap- 
ping my shoulder with his fingers as 
though he marked out a tune. 

I was sore perplexed, and my heart 
very heavy within me, for I knew not 
what to say to Noah my father, knowing 
him to be a stern man when thwarted, 
though a tender father in matters of every- 
day. I put my hand upon his hand, as 
it rested on my shoulder, and was silent. 
And it came upon me suddenly that I 
would tell him the truth. And I spoke, 
though my voice shook somewhat with 
the beating of my heart. These are the 
words J said: ‘‘ Father, what if I already 
love a maid ?—a, virgin, fair and virtu- 
ous, who hath yielded me her love in re- 
turn, and waits but thy blessing to be- 
come my wife, and a daughter unto thee 
and unto my mother ?” 

Then did he draw down his brows, which 
were as though flakes of snow should rest 
upon sapphires, for his eyes were as the 
sea and the sky for blueness, and he saith, 
‘Tell me her name, that I may answer 
thee.” 

And I spake but her name, ‘‘ Asenath,” 
for I was afraid to say the name of him 
to whom she was daughter. 

And, behold, when he spoke, his voice 
was terrible, and his eyes shot sparks, as 
doth the sea on a day of sunshine; and 
he laid hold upon me by my shoulders, and 
turned me about, and gazed down at me— 
for though I was a tall man, my father 
Noah was taller—and he spoke in a loud 
voice, and saith, ‘‘Art thou mad, that 
thou speakest of wedding a child of one 
of the accursed—a man of vice, and a 
curser of the living God?” 

And knowing nothing to reply, Isought 
to withdraw myself from his grasp, for 
the grip of his fingers in my flesh galled 
me. But he said, ‘‘ Nay, thou shalt not 
stir till I be answered.” So I stood still, 
and tried to bethink me what to say; and 
at last I spake and answered, saying, 

““Tf the maiden be not a curser of God, 
nor a vicious person, wherefore should I 
not love her ?” 

And he shook me somewhat as he held 
me, saying, ‘‘Go to; thou art but a foolish 
lad. Knowest thou not that the curse de- 
scends from father to child ?” 

And I said again, ‘‘I cannot see, if the 
maid be holy, why, because her father is 
wicked, I should not love the maid.” 

And he said, ‘‘ Thou speakest as one of 
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the wicked thyself, for every word that 
thou hast said is a blasphemy against the 
living God.” 

And he turned me about with his 
hands, and pointed to the door, and said, 
“Depart, and walk in the night air until 
this fever be gone from thy heart and from 
thy mind, and then do thou return and 
crave my pardon, but God’s before mine.” 

And he went into the house and shut 
the door behind him. 

Now behold it was the full of the 
moon, and all things white with the light 
thereof. The pine-trees upon the hill- 
tops were as a fringe of silver on the blue 
cloak of the sky. And the moon was as 
an opening in the floor of heaven, admit- 
ting some of the fuller glory upon the 
darksome earth. 

There was yet a red light throughout 
the west as from a half-burned fire, and 
there sailed ever some dark clouds over 
against it, like characters of writing mark- 
ed by some giant hand. 

In their nests the birds were holding 
sleepy converse, and the night wind was 
astir in all the tree-tops. 

I walked until my limbs were weary 
under me, and, lo, the fever in my heart 
waxed ever hotter and hotter, as though 
it would in truth consume me, and I 
was not of a mind to ask either the par- 
don of Noah my father or of the Lord 
his God, but my thoughts turned ever to 
Asenath, and how I loved her, and de- 
sired her for my wife, and would choose 
rather to perish with her in the flood that 
was to come upon the earth than to be 
apart from her in safety. 

And as I walked and thought on these 
things, and the grievous trouble that was 
to come upon mankind, behold, I had 
gained the top of an high hill, and the 
earth lay all below me, with the light of 
the summer moon through the night 
mists like a veil upon her fair bosom, 
even as the veil on the bosom of a sleep- 
ing woman. And I saw rivers.as threads 
of silver, and lakes as fallen stars, and 
forests as clouds fallen from a stormy sky. 
And my heart yearned over the earth as 
overamother. Andas I thought on the 
desolation that was to possess her I reach- 
ed out my arms to her and bowed down 
mine head and wept. 

And it seemed unto me that I would 
have died to preserve her peace and her 
beauty, and the lives of those who had 
their being in her being, albeit they were 
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wicked beyond the reach of mine imagi- 
nation. 

And I thought on it again, and it was 
as though one had told me that my mo- 
ther must be drowned for the sins of us 
her sons. And again my tears fell down 
upon my breast, and blotted out her beau- 
ty from my sight. And I yearned over 
her as over a mother. 

Then all at once it came upon me that 
I must see Asenath ere I slept. So I rose 
and turned my face once more toward the 
city, and walked with long steps. 

Almost before I knew it I was at the 
gateway of Kemuel’s house, and the gate 
ajar with the pressure of my hand. 

And something said within my heart, 
‘Behold, she is in the garden.” And 
even as I thought, I lifted up mine eyes 
and beheld her. 

Her robe was all of white, as it had been 
when I spoke with her in the morning, 
and her unbound hair made a glory about 
her. She walked ever back and forth, 
and her eyes were bent on her moving 
feet, and her head bent down upon her 
bosom, and her hands were locked in front 
of her. 

And there were rows of tall lilies in the 
garden that shined in the moonlight like 
to rods hung about with silver bells. Also 
there were rose-trees, red and white, and 
many small sweet flowers that I know 
not the names of, and some cedars dark 
against the blue of the sky. But even in 
the moonlight her lips were red, and the 
feeling of them was upon mine as the 
touch of a sun-warm flower. 

I hid me behind some small trees to 
note her longer ere speaking to her, for 
my heart was drunk with her beauty; and 
as it is ever with drunkards, I was not sat- 
isfied, but desired yet more of that which 
had intoxicated me. 

Now there was not a cloud in all the 
sky when I entered into the garden, but, 
behold, as I gazed upon her she paused 
suddenly and stood still, and lifted up her 
eyes to the heavens, holding up her hand 
as a shade between her eyes and the moon- 
light, while with the other hand she push- 
ed back a stalk of lilies from her way. 

So I lifted up mine eyes in the direction 
of hers, and beheld a little cloud, like a sil- 
ver feather, in mid-heaven, that seemed 
ever to grow in size even as we gazed 
upon it. 

And it waxed ever larger and larger, 
and did take on the shape of a man in 
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glistening apparel. Then methought I 
was drunk in verity, and I rubbed mine 
eyes with my hand to dispel the vision. 
But when I looked again, lo, it was in truth 
a man, and he came downward through 
the air as a bird that rests on its wings; 
yet he had not wings; but his garments, 
of a wondrous whiteness, did beat back 
upon the air in many folds, and his coun- 
tenance shined with a light from within, 
radiant, wonderful. 

And he was very beautiful. His hair 
was as fire about his brows, and he was 
girt about with silver scales of armor, and 
there were silver shoes upon his feet. In 
his hands he held flowers more maryel- 
lous than were eyer bred of earth and air 
—lilies and roses and asphodels—and they 
were all white with an unearthly white- 
ness, and smelled with a sweetness which 
is not to be imagined. 

At last his garments touched the earth, 
but his feet rested not thereon. 

And, behold, Asenath was fallen down, 
with her forehead on the ground. 

And he stooped and lifted her, saying: 
‘Maiden, be of good cheer, for none shall 
hurt thee. I am Azadil,a son of God; 
and looking down from heaven, behold, 
I saw that thou wast beautiful, and de- 
sired thee for my wife. See, I have 
brought thee of the flowers that grow in 
the light of the Presence, that thou mayest 
bind them in thy hair as my wife. And 
it shall be as a sign that we are espoused, 

- and thou shalt be unto me as my wife.” 

And my tongue clave unto my mouth 
for dread that she would consent unto 
him. Tor often in those days the sons of 
God, seeing the daughters of men that 
they were fair, took unto them wives of 
all that they chose.. But I did not speak, 
wishing rather to hear what she would say. 

And she answered in these words, ‘‘ My 
lord, who am I, that I should bind the flow- 
ers of heaven in my hair, or touch even so 
much as the garment of a son of God?” 

And he smiled, and saith: “Thou art 
Asenath, and thou art beautiful. Behold, 
thou art worthy both of the flowers and 
of the sons of heayen;” and as he spoke 
he would have weaved the blossoms that 
he carried in her tresses. 

But she drew back, and gathered her 
hair about her, and looked from side to 
side, as though for aid. But she did not 
lift up her eyes to heaven, as do mortals 
when in distress, for, behold, her greatest 
trouble was come down from heaven 
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upon her, and she saith, ‘‘ My lord, thou 
dost abash me with thy words, and my 
heart is troubled within me.” 

And he said, ‘‘ Why will thy heart be 
troubled when it is desired of my heart as 
a companion forever ?” 

And again he would haye touched her, 
but again she drew backward, and as she 
moved ever backward she pressed in 
among the lilies, and they closed about 
her, and her beautiful face rose as out of 
a frame of silver cunningly wrought. 
And Azadil did look upon her with love 
unutterable, so that, although he was a 
son of the living God, I could have 
smitten him upon his eyes. 

And he saith: ‘‘Why wilt thou resist 
me? The love I bear thee is passing the 
love of any who is a son of man.” 

And not being able any longer to con- 
trol myself, I leaped out into the light in 
front of him, and spoke in a loud voice, 
saying, ‘‘There is no love in heaven or 
in earth greater than the love I bear this 
maiden, and I tell thee so with my yery 
lips.” 

And he stared at me as one astounded. 

And I spoke again, saying, ‘‘ Neither 
thou nor any other who is a son of God 
could love this damsel better than I, Ar- 
non, a son of man, do love her.” 

And he said, in a voice more still than 
the air before a tempest, ‘‘ Knowest thou 
that this is blasphemy ?” 

I answered and said, ‘‘I care not; it is 
the truth.” 

Then turned he from me to Asenath, 
and spoke to her, saying, ‘‘ Dost thou know 
this man 2” 

She lifted up her eyes to mine, and 
said, ‘‘ Yea, lord,andlove him.” And me- 
thought I would have died for very joy. 

At that he turned to me a second time, 
and saith, ‘‘ Knowest thou that God will 
curse thee for this blasphemy ?” 

I answered and said, ‘I know nothing 
but that I love her, and that her love is 
toward me.” 

Then turned he to Asenath, and spoke 
unto her again, and he saith, ‘‘ Damsel, 
behold, thou hast made thy choice, and it 
must remain even as thou hast decided; 
but know that for all this man hath said, 
he cannot bear thee one tithe of the love 
that I would have borne thee.” 

And I was maddened at his words, and 
sprang upon him, and dragged him down 
that his feet kissed the ground. 

And the son of heaven and the son of 
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earth wrestled and strove together upon 
the earth. 

The small flowers and grass were beaten 
into the ground where we struggled, so 
that there was naught but dust beneath 
our feet. And the dust rose up about our 
heads, and we were hidden as in a silver 
mist. And his hands were like fire upon 
me, and his breath was in my face like 
hot fire, and I was as one scorched in the 
mid-day sun. 

So we strove desperately, the one with 
the other, as for life. 

And suddenly he flung me down upon 
the ground, and did set his foot on me. 
His countenance was awful as with fire, 
and his eyes as flame beneath his brows. 
And he tilted down his sword against my 
throat, but moved it not. And he spoke to 
me, saying, “* But that thy time is not yet 
come thou shouldst not live to utter more 
blasphemies, nor to repent thee of thy deed 
this night.” 

When Asenath saw the sword at my 
throat she did fling herself forward upon 
her knees, and did grasp the blade with 
her naked fingers. And I eried out with 
a loud voice, for methought they would 
have been severed from her hand. 

But no hurt came to her; and when he 
saw her hand upon his sword, Azadil 
withdrew it from my throat, and girt it 
again at his side. 

And he said: ‘‘ Chiefly for thy sake do 
I spare him. But thou hast chosen, and 
thy lot is cast with his. Of the curse 
which he hath called upon him thou must 
also be partaker, even as thou art partake 
of his love and of his life.” 

And, lo, a sudden darkness came before 
our eyes, and when we looked again, be- 
hold, he was gone. 

Now it came to pass that on that very 
night Cozbi died of a fever in her brain, 
which had gotten hold upon her from 
walking in the noonday sun, and I was 
freed from that perplexity in regard to 
Noah my father. 

Every day did I remain in my father’s 
house, and did go to my couch even when 
the others went to their couches, so that 
there would be no questions as to my out- 
goings and incomings; but after that they 
all slept I did take my shoes from off my 
feet, and did wrap me about in a dark 
cloak, and did steal off to Kemuel’s gar- 
den to be with Asenath. 

Months passed away, and she was yet 
as my betrothed. 
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So every night we tarried in the gar- 
den, even unto the breaking of the day. 
And she leaned upon my breast, and spake 
to me in a soft voice, so that I had to bend 
down mine head to hear her. And I was 
alive only in the love I bore her. None 
else in all the earth had part in me. She 
was even as the heart in my breast and 
the soul in my body. And when she 
was waxed weary with the lateness of the 
hour, lo, I girded her about with mine 
arms, and she slept upon my breast, as a 
lotus on the breast of a strong river. 

Yet, as the days escaped into the past, 
my heart: was very heavy, for I knew that 
the time of the flood was at hand, but I 
knew not how to save her. And I burn- 
ed my brain with thinking how to deliver 
her, for there was no curse I would not 
haye incurred to save my darling from 
the jaws of the terrible deep. But as yet 
I knew no way. 

And one night as she slept in my arms, 
and there was anguish throughout all my 
veins because of the might of my love tow- 
ard her, and because of my love's helpless- 
ness, behold a sudden thought leaped up 
in my mind, even as a flame leaps sudden- 
ly from long-smouldering wood; and I 
had almost laughed aloud for joy of it, 
when I remembered me it might awaken 
her, 

So I was silent, but my heart seemed to 
shout for gladness within my breast, and 
my blood ran merrily as streams run in 
the spring. And I was glad with a mighty 
gladness above any creature in all the 
earth. And on the next day, as I sat at 
meat in my father’s house, Shem spake 
to me and said: ‘Dost thou know that 
the prophecy will be fulfilled within this 
moon?” And I said: ‘‘ Yea, I know it. 
When will the beasts be driven in ?” 

* He answered and said, ‘‘ Even in seven 
days from to-day.” And I asked him, 
saying, ‘‘Know you whether the flood 
will commence with lightning and with 
thunder, or as a quiet rain in seed-time ?” 

He saith, “I know not.” Now the 
thought in my heart was this: if that 
there is no sudden, awful downpour— 
after that the beasts be driven into the 
ark, and my father and all his family 
with him have entered in, lo, I will 
bear Asenath up the mountain in mine 
arms, and conduct her into the depths of 
the ark, where are the lions and the tigers, 
and where none will suspect that any 
could be hidden. For terror cows wild 
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beasts, even as children are cowed with 
evil tales, and therefore they will not 
harm her. 

And I told Asenath of my thought, 
and inquired of her if she feared. She 
said, ‘‘ Nay, but do with me in all things 
as with thine own body, for my soul and 
my body are indeed thine own.” 

And I lifted her to my lips and kissed 
her. 

And on the day when the flood was to 
begin upon all the earth I asked leave of 
my father to depart out of the ark after 
an. eagle which I had tamed to my wrist 
in the nest-time of the year. And he 
said, ‘‘Go, but return in an hour's time, 
or thou wilt be lost with the wicked, for I 
must close the door of the ark as God hath 
commanded.” 

And I ran toward the city with the 
speed of a mountain wolf, for I was strong 
in all the sports of men, and a swift run- 
ner. And Asenath waited for me in the 
garden. 

And, lo, she was weeping, and the veil 
upon her head was torn, and she beat her 
bosom with her folded hand. 

And I said, ‘‘ Wherefore dost thou 
weep, O my beloved? and why beatest 
thou thy soft flesh?’ And I held her 
hand in mine that she might not hurt her 
tender bosom. And she bowed herself 
forward on my breast and sobbed. 

But finally she gave me word of her 
woe, and I learned of her that she would 
not be saved unless her father could be 
saved with her. 

Now this I knew was impossible. 

And even as I spoke to her there strode 
in between us a tall man, and his beard 
descended to his girdle, and was black as 
a black night. And his eyes were angry 
like hot coals. And he was of a fierce 
countenance. 

And he laid hold on Asenath and flung 
her apart from me, and spoke in a loud 
voice, saying, ‘‘ Whence cometh thy loy- 
er, wanton 2?” 

And at that word she fell forward all 
her length on the ground, and her hair 
swept out across my feet. And I bent 
over her and struck him on the mouth. 
And ere he could move for astonishment 
I bound his hands behind him with his 
many-colored girdle, and did snare his 
feet with the ribbon out of Asenath’s 
hair, and so left him, bellowing but pow- 
erless. 

_ Then I caught up Asenath in my arms, 
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and bore her out of the garden and 
through secret ways that I knew of, up 
toward the mountain where the ark rest- 
ed. And there were but a few moments 
left to me of the time which my father 
Noah had allotted me. 

And as I ran, Jo, there swelied up over 
the mountain a cloud, black and bulging 
and terrible; and all its belly was of a 
dull yellow color, as are the bellies of some 
serpents; and from if there streamed a 
strange light over all the land. 

Anon came a muttering as of fiends 
that fought in the bowels of the earth, and 
aripping and tearing noise, as though the 
skirt of the heavens was being rent in sun- 
der. And even as I looked a shaft of 
lightning divided the heavens in twain 
above my head, and the ground under my 
feet shook, so that I had almost fallen 
with the might of the answering thunder. 

And although I bore Asenath in my 
arms, she being a tall woman, my speed 
was so great that her long hair whistled 
out on the wind, and the trees seemed 
hurtling past us; and as I looked down 
on her white face, thinking how like a 
broken flower it lay upon my breast, be- 
hold, there fell upon her brow the first 
drop of all the water that was to wash 
away mankind from the face of the earth; 
and I bent down and drank it with my 
lips, for it seemed to me that it had fallen 
upon her as a sign of the curse that was 
to come upon us, and I desired the great- 
er part. 

Now, behold, as I got upon the moun- 
tain, there leaped up a mighty wind, and 
rent in pieces the black clond, so that it 
streamed like a torn banner from the east 
even unto the west, and ever and anon it 
was streaked with light, as a curtain of 
black with threads of silver. And there 
was an awful roaring throughout all the 
air, and in the sea there was a tumult un- 
utterable. 

And as Iset my foot within the door of 
the ark, ere I could close to the door be- 
hind me, the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up, and the windows of hea- 
yen were opened. 

And I had but just got me out of sight 
in the darkness of the lowest story of the 
ark—for all they, my father and my mo- 
ther, and my brothers and my brothers’ 
wives, were gathered together in the third 
story—when my father Noah came down 
the stairway to shut to the door of the 
ark. 
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And Asenath was yet in my arms as 
one dead. 

My father stood in the door and shaded 
his eyes with his hands, for the glare of 
the lightning was terrible. And he call- 
ed my name with a loud voice thrice, and 
thrice again. And the wind and the rain 
were upon him, so that his long white 
locks streamed back toward me, and his 


mantle seemed like wings bearing him * 


backward. 

And he was majestic, with an unutter- 
able majesty. And his face writhed with 
agony, even as the waters of a lake in a 
steady wind. And he called my name 
again and again. 

But when at last he found that there 
was none to answer, and that the rain 
poured inward like a small river through 
the open door, he drew back with the 
groan of a man who bids farewell to his 
soul, and did shut to the door, and bar it 
with great bars of gopher wood. 

And he did cover his head in his man- 
tle as one who mourneth the dead, and 
turning, mounted the stairway into the 
third story of the ark. 

For he thought I was doomed with the 
accursed whom the flood was to sweep 
away from the face of the earth. 

Seeing that he was gone, I did lay 
Asenath down upon my cloak on the 
floor of the ark, and did wet my hands 
with the rain which had come in through 
the door, and did lay them upon her fore- 
head. 

And after some time she sighed heavily 
and did open her eyes upon mine. 

Now the beasts were roaring like chain- 
ed devils for fear of the tumult. And at 
every peal of thunder the lions would an- 
swer with a mighty roaring, so that the 
noise was even above the noise of the 
storm without. 

And Asenath clung to me and trembled 
in all her limbs, 

And I spoke with my mouth at her ear, 
for in no other way could she hear me, 
and I said, ‘‘ Beloved, my father is of a 
mind that I am dead, and it is better that 
I go and show myself unto him, for unless 
I do this, I cannot get thee to eat and to 
drink.” 

She said, ‘‘ Wilt thou leave me in this 
fearful place ?” 

I answered, saying, “‘Let us go in 
among the beasts and speak to them, for 
beast and man are as brothers on a day 
like this.” 
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So she gave me her hand to hold, and 
we went in among the beasts together. 

And I lifted up my voice to its utmost 
power, and bade them be still; and, lo, 
they hasted and crouched at our feet and 
fawned upon us, and laid down their heads 
upon our feet after the manner of house- 
hold dogs. And they trembled as do 
young kittens with the cold. 

And I said: ‘‘ Behold, they will do thee 
no hurt. Remain here while I seek out 
my father with some explanation of my 
presence.” And she sat down upon the 
floor and gathered her hair about her, and 
she said, ‘‘I will remain.” And the 
beasts of prey crouched about her like 
frightened sheep. And she rested her 
hands upon them. 

For there was light enough falling 
down the stairway from the window in 
the ark to discern objects dimly. 

And I ran, and set my foot upon the 
strips of gopher wood, and did mount into 
the third story of the ark, where were my 
brothers and their wives and my father 
and mother. 

And when all they saw me they hid 
their faces with loud eries, for they 
thought surely a spirit was upon them. 

And I spake, and said, ‘‘ My father, 
the young eagle I could not find, and 
hasting up the stairway I lost my foot- 
hold, and did fall from the second story 
even into the depths of the ark.” 

For I had torn my mantle and scarred 
my face and sides with a nail in one of 
the planks, that all these sayings might 
appear reasonable. 

Then my father took me to his breast, 
and did lift up his voice in thanks to God 
for my deliverance. And all they fell 
down upon their knees round about us, 
and did thank God as with one voice. 

And I was ashamed in the uttermost 
parts of my soul for the lie with which I 
had lied unto my father Noah. 

And I knew that because of it the curse 
was heavier upon me. 

But for Asenath I would have been 
cursed by every angel that was in heaven, 
to be tortured by every devil that was in 
hell. 

So I did not repent me of my lie. 

And after a while I bethought me that 
T had lost a rich bracelet from off mine 
arm when I fell from the stair of gopher 
wood, and did ask my father that he let 
me descend to search for it. And he said 
me yea. : 
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Now there was no such bracelet on 
mine arm at any time, but by this means 
I sought again to be with Asenath. 

And, lo, when I beheld her she was 
asleep, resting against the flanks of a great 
blaek lion, such as were in the. desert be- 
fore the flood. And she was as a snow 
wreath east into the hollow of a black 
rock. 

I roused her softly with my lips on her 
brow, for I feared that she might ery out 
and give knowledge of her presence. 

And she woke even as doth a fair flower 
in the spring-tide of the year, and smiled 
upon me. 

And I said, ‘‘ Here is wine to drink, and 
bread wherewith to sustain thee,” for I 
had brought her of the wine and bread 
that Noah my father had given me to re- 
fresh me after my fall. 

And she drank, but not until I had 
drunk with her, and we also divided the 
bread between us. And the lions watch- 
ed us meekly, even as dogs gaze upon those 
that eat. 

And in this manner there passed forty 
days, for I found many oceasions of ex- 
euse to descend into the lowest story of 
the ark. Also I did go down in the night 
hours when the others slept. And none 
wotted that there was any save the beasts 
in the lowest story of the ark. 

And at the end of forty days, behold, 
my father did open the window of the ark, 
and did send forth a raven, which went 
forth to and fro over the earth, until the 
waters had ceased from off the earth. But 
she did not return again. 

Also he sent forth a dove, but she, find- 
ing no rest for the sole of her foot, re- 
turned again into the ark. 

At the end of seven days he sent her 
forth again. 

And, lo, when she was returned unto 
him she bore in her mouth an olive 
branch; so ne knew the waters were 
abated from off the face of the earth. 

And after that seven more days had 
passed, he sent her forth again, and when 
he saw that she returned not, he knew 
that the waters were ceased utterly from 
the earth. 

And as we did all look forth and see 
that the ground was dry, lo, a voice spake 
unto us from the heavens, and our blood 
was cold in our veins, and our hair rose 
on our flesh, and we sank upon our 
faces. 

For we knew that it was the Lord God 
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who spake from heaven, His dvwelling- 
place, unto Noah our father. 

And these are the words that God spake: 
‘Go forth of the ark, thou and thy wife, 
and thy sons and thy sons’ wives, with 
thee. Bring forth with thee every living 
thing that is with thee, of all flesh, both 
of fowl and of cattle, and of every creep- 
ing thing that creepeth upon the earth, 
that they may breed abundantly in the 
earth, and be fruitful and multiply upon 
the earth.” 

And Noah my father went forth as 
God had commanded, he and my mother 
and my brothers, and their wives with 
them, and after them every beast, every 
creeping thing, and every fowl. 

But I tarried in the ark under the pre- 
tence of driving out such beasts as were 
unwilling. 

And when they were all gone forth of 
the ark, behold, I took Asenath by the 
hand and led her out also.. And we stood 
in the light of the sun and in the presence 
of my father. 

Now when all they saw us they spake 
not one word among them for wonderment 
—neither Noah my father, nor his sons, 
nor any of the women. 

And we stood there in a great stillness, 
and I supported Asenath about her girdle, 
for she was heavy with fear. 

At last my father spake in a fierce 
voice, and his eyes were very menacing, 
and he stretched out his hand toward Ase- 
nath and fixed his eyes upon her, and he 
said, “Woman, whence comest thou ?” 

And she could say no word for ter- 
ror; so that I'spake in her stead, saying, 
“She is Asenath, the maiden whom my 
soul loveth. I did bring her into the ark 
in mine own arms.” 

And he said: ‘Thou art mad with thy 
long confinement, and speak of what 
thou knowest not. This woman did 
creep into the ark with the beasts of the 
field, and must fare even as they fare.” 
And he pointed to the desert, and saith 
unto Asenath, ‘‘Go, get ye with all speed 
from my presence, and from the presence 
of these my sons, and of their wives, and 
of my wife their mother, for thou art no 
better than the wild things that have gone 
before thee.” 

And she bowed down her head into her 
hands and wept aloud. 

And when I heard her weeping me- 
thought I could have lain hand upon my 
own father. 
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And I said, ‘‘If thou hast aught to say, 
say it unto me, for by that God whom 
thou servest none shall speak harshly 
unto her.” 

And I comforted her with my hand 
and with my voice. 

And when he saw me touch Asenath 
with my hand and speak lovingly unto 
her, he went beside himself, and laid his 
hands on her and dragged her to one side. 

And in the twinkling of an eye I had 
borne him backward some paces in my 
arms, as though he had been a child, and 
Asenath stood forth unhanded. 

Then Noah my father lifted up his hands 
to heaven, and his face was as the wrath 
of the sky before a storm, but his eyes he 
fixed on me, and he said: ‘‘Cursed be 
thou forever, and thy name a reproach 
among all men and among all nations. 
Cursed be the ground that thou tillest, 
and the water of which thou wouldst 
drink. Yea, may the earth withhold from 
thee her increase, and the streams their 
coolness in time of heat. May thou with- 
er as a stall of grass in the noonday sun, 
and as a young tree in time of drought!” 

And I stood upright while that he 
cursed me; neither bowed I mine head 
nor withdrew mine eyes from his. 

And when he had made an end of curs- 
ing me, the only sound in all the earth 
was the sound of my mother as she wept 
aloud. 

And he turned to Asenath, as she stood 
like one but just risen from the dead, and 
did stretch out his hand toward her to 
curse her. 

And, behold, I laid hold upon his arm 


and pulled it down. AndI said: “Thou - 


hast cursed me, and God hath cursed me, 
but do neither thou nor God curse this 
woman, lest I curse both thee and thy 
God.” 

And he looked into my face for the 
length of time a man may look upon a 
child that hath been born unto him dead, 
then turned him about, feeling with his 
hands as one suddenly stricken with blind- 
ness. And he laid hold on Japheth, and 
bowed down his head upon his shoulder 
and was silent. 

And all they gathered about him to 
comfort him; but none spake word to me, 
whether of good or of evil. 

And I took Asenath by the hand and 
did hold her against my side. And the 
love I felt for her was as the love of father, 
and of mother, and of friend, and of bro- 
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ther, and of man for woman, all in one— 
a love mighty and infinite. And I spake 
and said: ‘‘ Farewell unto ye, my brothers, 
and farewell unto ye, my sisters, and unto 
thee, my mother, farewell. I have no 


father unto whom I may so speak, but — 


unto him who begot me I do say also 
farewell. And Ido pray, moreover, that 
he beget no more sons to curse with dire 
curses. And this dol pray unto that God 
who hath denied me. 

‘“My mother, I would that I might but 
touch the hem of thy garment with my 
lips; but the lips which did once draw their 
life from thy bosom are accursed, and may 
not touch even so much as the latchet of 
thy shoe. And I would that I could bend 
me at thy knee as when a lad, and pray 
for a little space ere leaving thee forever; 
but my lips are accursed: how, then, may 
they frame words of prayer ? 

‘Yet, though I be accursed above all 
things that are at this present time in all 
the earth, to wish is not forbidden me. 
Therefore, O my mother, do I yearn to 
thee with exceeding love, and the wish of 
mine heart is that thy days may be ever 
as the peace of the sky at even-tide, when 
the winds sleep and the sound of the sea 
is hushed. 

‘*Neither would I count my father’s 
curse past bearing couldst thou, my mo- 
ther, but lay thy hands on my head in 
blessing, and bless also this woman whom 
T have taken to be my wife.” 

And when I had made an end of speak- 
ing, the eyes of my brothers and of their 
wives were wet, but my mother lifted up 
her voice and wept aloud. 

And I turned, and Asenath turned with 
me, and we went forth after the beasts of 
the field. 

And we had gone but some twenty 
paces when my mother did run, and did 
lay hold on me with her arms, and did 
fall on my neck. 

And T held her in silence. 

And they came and plucked her from 
mine arms, and bore her off by main force; 
and when she could struggle no longer 
she swooned away, and Japheth lifted her 
in his arms as a woman her child. 

And I saw her no more from that day 
unto this hour which is now come. Nei- 
ther shall mine eyes behold her again for- 
ever. 

We journeyed on until we came to some 
trees that the flood had spared; and there 
was aspring among the trees, and a stream 
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ran.from the spring over toward the 
east. t 

I did weave a hut with the branches 
of the trees, and did thatch it with the 
leaves thereof. Also I did fashion me a 
bow and some arrows, and the bowstring 
Asenath twisted out of the strands of her 
hair, so that it was like a thread of fire 
when I did pull back my bow in the sun- 
light. Moreover, I did weave me nets of 
the fibres of the palm nuts, and there were 
fish in the stream, which I did snare with 
my nets. And Asenath was unto me as 
my wife, and as the very life in my veins, 
and I made her my god and did worship 
her, so that no man will ever bear unto 
woman the love I bore unto Asenath. 

And, behold, one day when I returned 
at even-tide she lay with her babe beside 
her. 

It was a male child, and its hair was 
thick on its head, and its limbs sound and 
beautiful. 

And when I remembered that it was 
not for me to thank God for mine own 
child, it seemed as though my _ heart 
would break in twain within my very 
breast. And I put down my head on the 
hand of Asenath, and my tears fell on her 
babe. 

But she did haste and wipe them with 
her thick tresses, saying, ‘‘ Nay, beloved, 
wilt thou let fall thy tears on thy first- 
born to bring him to sorrow ?” 

And she took the babe upon her breast, 
and wrapped it about in her loose hair as 
with a robe of spun gold. There had 
never been so fair a sight throughout all 
the earth until that day. 

And the child waxed strong, and grew 
ever taller and fairer of face and form. 
And he was as like to Asenath as her im- 
age in the spring. But she would have 
it that he was more like unto me. 

And as the days passed he stood on his 
feet, and holding fast his mother’s skirts, 
did walk in that wise, for I had woven 
her garments from the fibres of the palm 
nuts. 

And his hair was as like unto her hair 
as a daffodil is like unto a gold-colored 
lily, his eyes as the veins in her temples 
for blueness, and his mouth as a shred of 
scarlet silk. 

And my whole body yearned over them 
with tenderness, so that my very heart did 
ache within me for the love I bore them. 

Now it came to pass that the heavens 
withheld their moisture, and the grass be- 
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gan to shrivel for lack of rain, and after 
a time the river ceased within its banks, 
neither was there any water in the spring, 
and the child cried out for drink. 

And I did take of the young palm nuts 
and brake them, and gave the child to 
drink of the milk with which they were 
filled, so for a time he was satisfied. As- 
enath too I did give of the milk of the 
palm nuts. 

And when twice seyen days were pass- 
ed, behold, there were no more nuts on the 
palm-trees, neither was there any sign of 
rain in all the heavens. 

And the birds dropped to earth inces- 
santly with the lack of water. The sky 
was as a roof of polished brass above our 
heads, and there was an awful silence 
throughout all the land. 

And when two more days were pass- 
ed, the child sickened and lay across Ase- 
nath’s knees. But his ery from daydawn 
to the setting of the sun was for somewhat 
to drink. 

And Asenath sat and held him with 
her hand, and stared down on him. And 
her eyelids were steady above her eyes; 
neither did she close her eyes by night or 
by day. 

And on the fifth day, when the child 
was past speech, she looked up, and saith 
unto me, ‘‘ Dost thou think if I opened 
my veins with one of thine arrows and 
gave the child to drink of my blood, it 
would sustain him ?” 

Whereat I, fearing for her reason, went 
off in among the trees, and did cast myself 
upon the ground, and did dig with my 
fingers in the hard sand, and groaned as 
one in torment. 

And when I was returned my wife had 
put the child’s mouth to her bosom, though 
he was then some years old, and she strove 
to suckle him. 

And when she found that it was in vain 
she uttered a terrible cry, and lifting the 
child in her arms, did place him upon my 
knees; andshe said: ‘‘ Killhim with thine 
hands, I pray thee, that I may no longer 
see him suffer.’ For in the end it must 
come to this.” 

And she flung herself down at my feet, 
and did bite the dust with her teeth, and 
heap dust on the gold of her hair. 

And, lo, as I held the child, he died in 
my arms. And I dared not tell her, but 
held him very tenderly all the night 
through. And she sat beside me and 
stared on him with her wide eyes. 
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But she knew not that he was dead. 

And, behold, at the breaking of another 
day a madness came upon her, and she 
snatched up her child from mine arms, 
and ran with him out into the plain, and 
held him up toward the heavens in her 
arms, and cried aloud in a terrible voice, 
saying: ‘A burnt-offering! a burnt-of- 
fering for the merciful God! and an of- 
fering to God for all his loving-kind- 
ness!” And she laughed with awful 
laughter, that my blood stood still in my 
veins. 

And again she lifted up her voice, and 
said, ‘‘ Water! water! a lake of clear wa- 
ter in the wilderness!’ And she ran on- 
ward, bearing aloft the child in her arms. 
And I followed her. 

And when she was come to the place 
where there seemed to her to be water, she 
did stoop down and dip the child through 
the air as through water. 

And she laughed with low laughter, 
and wept and laughed, saying: ‘‘ Drink, 
my beauty, my dove; be satisfied. Drink 
—drink.” 

But when she saw that the child re- 
vived not, she cried out with an exceed- 
ing great ery, and saith, ‘ All the water 
in heaven hath been used in the flood to 
drown the earth”; and she cried out again, 
and said, ‘Behold, Azadil, thou son of 
God, art thou not avenged?” And she 
laughed again, and turning, set her teeth 
in her own flesh. 

Then I did take her in mine arms, and 
held her with both hands. And I cried 
out to her that she speak to me. But she 
spoke only the word ‘‘ water,” ever and 
anon, and it was as though she spoke deep 
within her throat. : 

She lay in mine arms a day and a night 
and spake no word, neither gave she any 
sign that she knew me. 

And I had buried the child from her 
right at the foot of one of the palm-trees. 
But she seemed not to know that it was 
gone, 

And on the third day she straightened 
out in mine arms, even as the child had 
done, and died. And she spake no word 
to me before that she died. 

And I was like Lucifer when he fell 
from heaven. And J lifted up my voice 
and cursed the day that I was born, and 
the milk that nourished me. And I 
cursed him who begot me, and Him who 
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was his God. Yea, I cursed the heavens 
and the earth, and the waters which were 
beneath the earth, together with every 
living thing that was in them, 

And behold I could not die. 

And when it came upon me that I must 
dig a hole in the ground and bury Asenath 
from my sight in the dust of the earth, 
behold, I lifted up my voice and cursed 
God upon His throne, and the angels that 
ministered unto Him. 

And I digged a hole in the hard ground 
with mine arrows and with my fingers, 
and my fingers bled with the hardness 
of the ground. 

And even as I pressed down the dust 
upon her face, behold, there came up out 
of the west a sudden wind, and afterward 
a thick cloud, and the rain descended, and 
there was water throughout all the land. 

But I drank not so much as one drop. 

And I lay down on the grave of her 
who was my wife, and waited my death 
with a steady soul. 

And as I lay I bethought me to cut out 
this history in the living rock, so that, al- 
though in the book of life there might 
be no record of Asenath, yet should the 
sons of man read concerning her on the 
living rock. 

And this is the true record of the loves 
of Arnon and Asenath, and of the birth 
of their child; but he had no name given 
him when he died, for they delighted to 
speak of him only as their child. 

And, behold, the history is completed, 
and I have opened the veins in mine arms 
with the dagger that Asenath wore ever 
in her hair. And my time is short in the 
earth where my brothers are blessed by 
God, and by their wives, and by their 
children. 

And when the rising sun shall fall on 
the graves of Asenath and of her child, 
behold, I shall have gotten rest of my 
body; and as to my soul, I pray-—I pray 
only that it departeth to be with the soul 
of Asenath, wheresoever that may be, 
whether only in outer darkness or in 
very hell. 

And if that the soul of Asenath hath 
been made as nothing by the wrath of 
God, my desire is that my soul do fare 
likewise. 

And I have cut ‘“‘ Amen” in the rock. 

And with my lips I also say, ‘‘ Amen: 
so be it.” 


THE WINTER CLIMATIC RESORTS OF THREE CONTINENTS, 
BY WILLIAM SMITH BROWN. 


OR nearly forty years it has been 

my lot to travel much, for business, 
health, and pleasure. I am not a physi- 
cian, and I wish it distinctly understood 
that my opinions of matters and things 
pertaining to invalids and health resorts 
are merely those of a non-professional 
man. For the benefit of those who can- 
not by personal visitation and examina- 
tion acquire the knowledge for them- 
selves, I am induced to write my impres- 
sions of the winter health resorts of three 
continents, especially those sought by 
persons suffering from affections of the 
throat and lungs—the most common 
causes, perhaps, of the many that annu- 
ally drive thousands from their homes 
and employment in search of health. My 
object is simply to disseminate what I 
suppose to be facts acquired by many 
years of travel, and by an earnest effort 
to learn from those I have met the results 
of experience, and to point out dangers 
and obstaeles which all invalids cannot 
be supposed to know, and which many 
are obliged to learn by an expensive and 
regretful experience. I feel confident 
that I have learned that no one climate is 
adapted to all cases, and that no resort 
should be chosen by a consumptive until 
the exact character and condition of the 
disease is ascertained as reliably as it can 
be from a competent physician, and it is 
ascertained what kina of climate such 
particular condition seems to require. 


THE NILE. 


Five years ago the Nile was the region 
of my latest winter experience in health- 
seeking, and I will therefore begin my 
commentaries where in our school-days 
history began—in the land of the Pyra- 
mids. It is a stereotyped expression with 
regard to all climatic resorts that “the 
season is exceptional”; but that January, 
February, and March of the year 1882 
were colder and more windy thau those 
months usually are on the Nile I cannot 
doubt. Unfortunate as the season may 
have been for the generality of invalids, 
it was to me the best average of winter 
weather I have ever known, and I say this 
after a trip in a dahabeeyah from Cairo 
to Wady Halfah, in Nubia, near the sec- 
ond cataract, and return, covering a pe- 


riod of about eighty days. ' I am, howev- 
er, forced to believe that, so far as climate 
alone is concerned, the average winter 
weather on the Nile from November to 
April is as good as any to be found fora 
majority of those who need a mild, dry 
atmosphere, free from malaria—an ele- 
ment which must be carefully considered 
by all in search of warm winters. As the 
Nile Valley is seldom more than ten miles 
wide between the deserts—and its average 
is much less—there must be a purity of 
atmosphere therein that is exceptional. 
It is cool and bracing, and necessarily 
very dry—too dry, in fact, for some inva- 
lids. On the Nile, above Cairo, but not 
including Cairo, fires are unnecessary 
during the winter days. Cotton, tobacco, 
beans, and other plants very sensitive to 
cold continue to grow and blossom in 
this season, and yet the heat is neither 
oppressive nor debilitating, and woollen 
clothing can be worn nearly all the time. 


‘The nights, however, are cool, and fre- 


quently cold, and the variations from 
mid-day to midnight, or rather to the ear- 
ly morning hours, when the temperature 
is lowest, are such as to require an amount 
of care and caution on the part of inya- 
lids not always easy nor likely to be ex- 
ercised. During the winter named the 
thermometer indicated a temperature be- 
low 30° Fahrenheit several times, which 
is very exceptional; but one is liable to 
encounter a temperature of from 40° to 
45° at night any winter. If on a steamer 
or dahabeeyah, there is no reliable protec- 
tion against such changes except clothing 
and bedding, as there might be could one 
be protected by a close-built house or by 
fires. As it is, the doors and windows 
are never tight, and the invalid traveller 
therefore is never safe unless he can be 
sure of waking at every change to add the 
needed protection. As there are only 
two hotels above Cairo where one may 
stay overnight, and these at Luxor, and 
not very comfortable either, the difficulty 
named seems a serious one for the very 
delicate to guard against. When colds 
occur, as they do frequently, there is no 
doctor to be had above Cairo- excepting 
at Luxor, and no medicaments to be ob- 
tained save those you carry with you. 
As there are no rains during the win- 
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ter, the soil is kept very dry, and the con- 
stant tramping upon it on the paths by 
men and animals keeps it so dusty at all 
times that it is difficult to obtain agreeable 
exercise on shore without inhaling the 
fine sand and dust from under foot. This 
discomfort is increased by the sand storms 
that one can never count on escaping, and 
which sometimes prevail from one to two 
days. All winds heavy enough to move 
the sand so cloud the air with atoms that 
it is sure to produce discomfort, even if not 
followed by positive injury to delicate 
throats and lungs. The dust raised by 
donkeys and the unavoidable dust of the 
dirty villages seriously detract from the 
diversion of the very interesting sight- 
seeing which invalids rely upon for bene- 
fit. Add to these objections the expensive- 
ness of going to the Nile and the cost of 
living there, which cannot be estimated at 
less than ten dollars a day for each person 
on a dahabeeyah (and there is no other pre- 
sent means of living on the Nile comfort- 
able for invalids), add also the distance 
to Hgypt and the inconvenience of mak- 
ing it, and I believe both invalids and 
their advisers should consider long and 
carefully before deciding that the Nile is 
the best place in winter for those having 
very delicate or diseased lungs, including 
all who are threatened with or who have 
consumption. For those without settled 
disease, who have been overworked and 
who need rest; those who are recovering 
from an enfeebled condition, and free 
from pulmonary complaint; those who 
need a change, with repose from the ex- 
citement of their ordinary lives—I know 
of no trip more likely to prove restorative 
and compensating than one on the Nile. 
Personally, as I said, although the season 
named was exceptionally cold, I found 
the Nile climate agreeable and beneficial, 
but the objections named all presented 
themselves, and marred the comfort and 
the health of two of our party. The Nile 
passenger steamers are a great conven- 
ience for such as are limited in time and 
means, and who chiefly require change 
and rest (and that class can be fairly com- 
fortable on them), but for serious inva- 
lids they cannot be recommended. 

Of Cairo,* although generally a healthy 


* January, 1887.—Recent newspaper statements 
assert that winter rains on the Nile are now com- 
mon; that the climate has greatly changed, and seri- 
ously affected the health of Cairo, I give the state- 
ment as made, without knowledge. 
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city in winter, and a place very attractive 
to visit, I need only say that the resident 
physicians do not recommend it for con- 
sumptives or for persons with pulmonary 
tendencies. The air is too damp, fogs are 
not infrequent, and the inhalation of fine 
street dust is almost unavoidable. The 
weather is often too cold to be without 
fires, for which no good provision exists. 
The new Grand Hotel has grates for fires, 
but the coal one is obliged to use is poor, 
and wood fires cannot be had. 

Most invalids wintering in Egypt de- 
sire to leave it in April, and many are 
tempted to visit Athens or Constantino- 
ple. This is a serious error, as both eli- 
mates are unfit to visit before May. Sicily 
and Corfu, or the Riviera of France, are 
much safer. Corfu is a beautiful island, 
and one can be comfortable there. 


SOUTHERN FRANCE, THE RIVIERA, AND 
ITALY. 


The great winter resorts of Europe for 
those in search of mild weather are to be 
found in the south of France and in Italy, 
including Sicily. The principal places 
where good hotels, cozy villas, and the 
comforts of life are to be found are Bi- 
arritz and Pau (the first on the sea-coast, 
the second in the Pyrenees), Hyéres, 
Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, in France, 
and San Remo, in Italy, all on the Medi- 
terranean between Marseilles and Genoa. 
At these places good comfortable quar- 
ters, good society, good shops, and able 
physicians may -be found, with many 
more diversions and pleasures than can 
be had at the winter resorts in our own 
country. To contrast them in a single 
particular with the Nile: fires of wood 
and pine cones in open fireplaces can be 
secured in bedrooms at an average cost of 
from four to five franes a day. For per- 
sons in health, and for those in delicate 
health without any settled lung or throat 
trouble, for such as desire or require an 
open-air life in a mild winter climate, 
they all offer attractions and comforts 
greater as a whole than any I have ever 
found elsewhere; but, like all climatic re- 
sorts, they have their objectionable fea- 
tures when presented for the abode of 
consumptives, which should neither be 
unknown nor forgotten. For sea-coast 
places Biarritz and Arcachon (the latter 
not far from Bordeaux) offer a mild win- 
ter climate, with a soft sea-air, but are 
subject more or less to winds and fogs 
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unfavorable to consumptives. For those 
only delicate or slightly diseased, who de- 
sire a mild but moist air, Biarritz is an 
exceptionally fine sea-side resort. 

At Pau the winters are apt to be wet, 
but when the season happens to be a dry 
one it is a delightful winter residence, 
and being so near the Pyrenees, has a 
fine bracing air and freedom from debili- 
tating heat, so essential for some constitu- 
tions. The liability to rain, however, and 
cold changes are important considerations 
for those who may be easily affected by 
them. 

In the south of France, the favorite re- 
sort for English and Americans, we are 
mainly indebted to the English for the 
introduction of the many comforts now 
to be found there. Hyéres, Cannes, Nice, 
and Mentone, in France, and San Remo, in 
Italy, each has its advocates and adyan- 
tages, andas they are all easily reached by 
railway from Paris and Marseilles, and are 
not far apart, invalids have the opportu- 
nity to make a choice. Hyéres has been 
improved in its drainage so as probably 
to remove the well-founded objections 
that were formerly urged against it, and 
therefore has, I think, some advantages 
over each of the other places on the Rivi- 
era. Situated on a sidehill, it has a de- 
lightful southern exposure, with a pleasant 
plain below. It is a few miles back from 
the sea, and sheltered from the ocean 
blasts by the intervening hills of the Iles 
dHyéres. Its location is good, its roads ex- 
cellent, the drives pleasant, and the many 
recent improvements and increased build- 
ing indicate that it is likely to become 
more prominent in the future than it has 
been in the past as a winter and health 
resort. Cannes and Nice are too generally 
known to require much comment. Both 
are very attractive resorts, but they have 
grown so much since I first saw them that 
T am obliged to regard them as less desir- 
able for invalids than they were thirty 
yearsago. Such has been their develop- 
ment that while driving or walking in 
the rural parts of the city, except when 
directly in front of the sea, one is con- 
stantly subject to the chilling change of 
shaded streets or high-walled roads, 
which, when entered upon, render neces- 
sary at once an extra wrap. This growth 
has made the question of drainage one of 
serious consequence, and while I enter- 
tain a doubt in regard to it, 1 do not know 
that it is not good in both places. Inva- 
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lids and pleasure-seekers should carefully 
inform themselves before taking up a resi- 
dence in either. 

It is here important to call to mind the 
fact that all Mediterranean ports are loca- 
ted on bays into which the sewage emp- 
ties, without any active river current or 
tide to carry it faraway. Until within a 
few years, since San Remo has become a 
favorite and rival resort, Mentone was re- 
garded by English physicians as the best 
place on this coast for consumptives, on 
account of its being the best sheltered. 
Whether it is not too much sheltered is 
a question which demands consideration. 
All of these places offer a great many in- 
ducements to travellers in search of health 
—ease of access, good hotels, boarding- 
houses, and villas, good English-speaking 
physicians (in fact, English is spoken al- 
most everywhere), good shops, plenty of 
society, and a variety of diversion. But 
in all these places the invalid will find 
discomforts and causes for apprehension 
which the well and full-blooded may not 
encounter. The seasons are quite variable, 
some very rainy, and all are subject to 
high winds and sudden and cold changes. 
One requires an amount of clothing seem- 
ingly out of proportion to the temperature 
as indicated by the thermometer, and the 
same remark is applicable to Egypt and 
Algiers. To the visitor with a good cir- 
culation, going to Nice for the first time, 
it looks almost ridiculous to see prudent 
people walking on the promenade, during 
what appears to him charming weather, 
with overcoats and sun-umbrellas; but if 
he stay long enough in the place he will 
discover that the supposed absurdity is 
the result of good sense. I do not believe 
that there is any strong probability of re- 
covery from a fixed disease of the lungs in 
any of the resorts in the south of France, 
but I do believe that those who secure sun- 
ny rooms, and have a fire whenever pru- 
dence demands it, who are well located as 
to their surroundings, and who use proper 
care both as to dress and exposure, may 
not only inerease their comfort greatly by 
passing their winters on the Riviera, but 
may prolong their lives, and that those 
who are only delicate from previous sick- 
ness or from inherited tendencies may pre- 
vent disease by living there, with proper 
care and prudence, from December to April, 
inclusive. The way to do it, for those who 
can afford the expense, is to hire and keep 
their own house, so that they can control 
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fires and draughts and temperature to an 
extent which is impossible in hotels or 
boarding-houses, unless they live wholly 
within their own apartments. The well 
outnumber the sick in the hotels, and con- 
sequently the halls and salons and eating- 
rooms are often uncomfortably chilly and 
unsafe for inyalids. I fear that physicians 
who send invalids from home either for- 
get or do not know the unavoidable risks 
they encounter in cars, steamers, and ho- 
tels from their inability to prevent expos- 
ure to draughts and sudden changes, and 
that they for the most part fail to consider 
that in all southern Europe one is obliged 
to live in buildings constructed with thick 
stone walls, with what we call French win- 
dows, that is, sashes on hinges opening in 
the centre, which seldom shut closely, and 
are difficult to regulate for ventilation. 
The few hotels with a sunny face have but 
a limited number of rooms upon that side, 
and they are often difficult to secure, as 
all prefer them; consequently, unless in- 
valids secure their rooms in advance, and 
know which to secure, they will perhaps 
be obliged to live in sunless rooms opening 
into a court, or upon a narrow street with 
tall buildings opposite. Another serious 
trouble is that it is very difficult in winter 
to obtain dry sheets. Cotton sheets can 
be had sometimes, but as a rule one finds 
only linen, of so cold a species that it is 
hard to determine whether they are dry 
or not. All delicate people should carry 
either cotton or flannel sheets with them, 
or sleep in flannel night robes long enough 
to cover the feet, which is an important 
safeguard. 

Excepting San Remo, and perhaps La 
Spezia, I know of no places in Italy where 
consumptives can stay with both comfort 
and safety, and therefore consider it un- 
necessary to name other localities in that 
country which might compare very fa- 
vorably as regards climate alone, because 
I know of none such where the invalid can 
secure an open-air life with such comforts 
and surroundings as are absolutely essen- 
tial for contentment and improvement. 

However attractive Florence and Rome 
may be as winter residences for healthy 
people (and I would not underrate them), 
it is not wise to send consumptives to 
either. The winter climate of Florence is 
not good; its cold, raw winds are very cut- 
ting and not infrequent. An intelligent, 
very prudent, and well-advised invalid 
can winter in Rome with benefit, but it 
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requires an amount of intelligence, pru- 
dence, and restraint which few possess. 
If they will go there, they should do so 
between the middle of April and June, and 
always ride when sight-seeing, and put on 
some additional garment on entering all 
churches, galleries, and museums. The 
city of Naples and the Bay of Naples have 
great natural advantages of climate, but 
there are too many objections which can 
be named to combine them with comfort 
and safety for invalids. Want of intimate 
knowledge prevents my saying anything 
more of Sicily than to express my belief 
that its climate ought to be excellent; but 
to send invalids into Catania, one of the 
best locations, subjects them to objections 
of a kind already referred to, and a mode 
of life very unlikely to prove congenial to 
the people of our country, without men- 
tioning any possible risk from earthquakes 
and brigands. Malta I have never visit- 
ed, but an English authority says, ‘It is 
not a good place for persons with delicate 
lungs or weak hearts.” 


ALGIERS. 


The only remaining place known to 
me on the Mediterranean that deserves 
to be considered is the city of Algiers, in- 
cluding its suburb of Mustapha Supérieur. 
Steamers run direct from Marseilles to 
Algiers in from thirty-six to forty hours, 
and good hotels are to be found there; 
but they are in the town which is built 
close to the old Moorish city of Algiers, 
and they may not prove agreeable, and 
possibly not safe as regards malaria, for 
a prolonged stay. Narrow streets, with 
thick-walled stone houses, and the un- 
avoidable dust of the city, are not what 
consumptives need for improvement. The 
climate of Algiers, like that of all the 
other places I have named, is variable, 
but I regard it as fully equal to and bet- 
ter than any on the north side of the 
Mediterranean. Yet, for the reasons al- 
ready named, I think the city of Algiers 
should not be selected by invalids for a 
prolonged residence, notwithstanding the 
comforts to be had in the hotels, the ex- 
cellent markets, with vegetables, fruits, 
flowers, game, and a large variety of ex- 
cellent fish, and its good shops to supply 
all one’s necessary wants and needed com- 
forts. On the hill-side, from two to three 
miles distant, overlooking the ocean, and 
with a beautiful panorama spread before 
it, is the suburb of Mustapha Supérieur, 
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consisting of villas largely owned or oc- 
cupied by English families, who winter 
there for health and pleasure, and who 
constitute a very pleasant society from 
November to May. Hither furnished or 
unfurnished villas can always be rented 
at prices varying with the season, but 
generally at high rates. The climate is 
less subject to extreme variations of heat 
and cold than that of most other resorts, 
the autumnal and winter rains are less 
objectionable than those of the Riviera 
and Pau, the air is not as dry as that of 
the Nile, and I am disposed to believe 
that Mustapha Supérieur, of all the Med- 
iterranean resorts, deserves to be ranked 
next to the Nile for climate. The views 
are attractive, and the drives are good; 
wood fires ean be had readily; an Eng- 
lish doctor resides in the place, and Eng- 
lish-speaking doctors of first-rate ability 
reside in the city of Algiers. One advan- 
tage of the place is that invalids may go 
early, as the heat is not oppressive, re- 
main until the winter in Europe is fairly 
over, and then get north to Switzerland, 
France, or elsewhere, through a climate 
mild at the time of making the change. 
There are boarding-houses and some small 
hotels in Mustapha Supérieur, but if any 
exist that are really desirable, I did not 
learn the fact. 
SPAIN. 

Spain should have some excellent re- 
sorts for invalids, but I must advise all 
persons who are more than simply deli- 
cate, who think of going there, to inquire 
well before deciding. Malaga has the 
reputation of having as good a winter 
climate as any in Europe, but unfortu- 
nately it has not another attraction; there 
is no spot between it and Barcelona where 
one can find a winter residence both com- 
fortable and pleasant, nor do I know of 
any in the southern or western part of 
Spain. It is unnecessary to detail the rea- 
sons to any one who has visited Spain. 
To one speaking Spanish a winter resi- 
dence in Barcelona might be made plea- 
sant, and it has the advantage of being 
not very distant from Pau and the resorts 
on the Riviera. 


SWITZERLAND AND THE TYROL. 


We now come to the consideration of 
a few Swiss places which have recently 
grown in favor as winter resorts. If the 
theory which some physicians entertain 
be correct, that many consumptives do 
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better and are more likely to recover in 
a cold, dry climate, then for those thus 
advised who can go abroad the experi- 
ments now being tried in Switzerland will 
prove very interesting. 

The most prominent of these Swiss win- 
ter resorts known to me is Davos Platz, 
an easy day’s ride from Coire, which ap- 
pears to offer more advantages with less 
objections than others in a high altitude. 
Its elevation, I think, is claimed to be 
5200 feet above the sea-level. It is now 
avery prominent winter resort, and large- 
ly visited by English, French, and Ger- 
mans. The hotels are very comfortable. 
Although in an open and pleasant valley, 
it is claimed to be free from much high 
wind, and has a sunny exposure in win- 
ter. The diversions and amusements are 
varied, and tend to a pleasant out-of-door 
life; the airis dry and pure; frequent falls 
of snow occur, but no rain, in winter. 
When the snow begins to melt in the 
spring its visitors mostly leave and move 
down into the north of Italy, which they 
can doin ashort time, and sun themselves 
on the southerly side of the Alps, in many 
delightful and comfortable places, in April 
and May, without getting into a hot cli- 
mate. When last informed, the number 
of winter visitors to Davos Platz had 
reached about 1200. Its advocates admit 
slow progress in recovery, claiming that 
time is necessary where much disease ex- 
ists, but for those who only suffer from 
delicacy they claim a rapid strengthen- 
ing. 

The success of Dayos Platz as a winter 
sanitary resort has resulted in the open- 
ing of several other winter resorts in 
Switzerland; but few have any claim to 
much merit. The Badrutt Hotel at St. 
Moritz, in the Engadine, is now kept open 
all the year, and has a growing winter 
colony. Ithas a charming summer loca- 
tion, but I should fear it would be too 
windy and exposed in winter. A very 
large and very comfortable hotel has been 
erected by Belgian capital near Maloja, at 
the end of the upper Engadine. It is well 
kept, and deserves success, but, as a winter 
sanitarium, appears to me unfortunately 
located, and to possess but two advan- 
tages—the excellence and comfort of the 
hotel, and the great ease and rapidity with 
which one can get down into Italy by the 
Maloja Pass. As the Engadine in sum- 
mer is often too windy for comfort, I fear 
this location will be found too bleak in 
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winter. Meran, inthe Tyrol, isan old and 
well-known winter resort, and although 
very pleasant in the spring and autumn, I 
doubt if well-informed physicians regard it 
a desirable location in winter for lung and 
throat troubles. 

If climate were the only important con- 
sideration for consuimptives, then crossing 
the ocean in quest of health would be a 
doubtful expedient. 

According to existing theories among 
specialists in chest diseases, three kinds 
of climate are required for consumptives, 
according to their special condition and 
constitution, viz., a cold and dry climate, 
a warm and dry climate, and a moist 
and warm climate. What I have to write 
about climatic resorts in the United States 
and in close proximity will show, if cor- 
rect. that we have all of these conditions 
in a degree quite equal to, if not excelling, 
that in which they can be found in Eu- 
rope; but unfortunately there are other 
very important considerations, already re- 
ferred to, wherein otherwise favorable cli- 
matic resorts are seriously defective, viz., 
in the matter of diversion and entertain- 
ment and in the comforts of living, nei- 
ther of which can be safely ignored. I 
am led to repeat that it is safe to assume 
that it is of the first importance for every 
invalid to ascertain as reliably as possible 
the kind of climate best suited to his or 
her own condition and constitution, and 
not to be governed by the simple fact that 
some known case or cases have been bene- 
fited or injured in certain localities. 


THE UNITED STATES. 


I will now consider the climatic re- 
sorts of the United States. For a cold 
and dry climate, invalids now seek Colo- 
rado, Minnesota, northern Michigan on 
Lake Superior, the Adirondacks, and 
Lakewood, New Jersey. All the resorts 
in Colorado known to me where one can 
obtain the comforts of life essential to im- 
provement are at an altitude of several 
thousand feet, and this fact or some oth- 
er unexplained cause seems to create a 
necessity requiring those who improve or 
recover there to continue their residence 
in order to maintain their improvement. 
I cannot claim that this theory has been 
proven, but it is sufficiently believed to 
demand consideration. So many inya- 
lids have been sent to Colorado only to 
die, being beyond the possibility of recoy- 
ery anywhere, that I think additional 
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knowledge from careful observation of 
results is essential to the formation of a 
satisfactory opinion in regard to the ef- 
fects upon those seriously diseased. For 
those slightly diseased, or with a delicacy 
arising from hereditary tendency, Colora- 
do seemingly ought to be one of the best 
resorts. It has one marked advantage in 
having its mountain resorts and high al- 
titudes for summer within a few hours 
from Denver. The air of Colorado is ex- 
ceptionally fine and bracing both in sum- 
mer and winter, and very comfortable 
places to reside may be found for both 
seasons. or such as have seated throat 
or lung disease life may be prolonged and 
made more comfortable, if the case be not 
already too serious for such a result to be 
attained anywhere; but beyond that Col- 
orado does not, so far as I can learn, offer 
any reasonable hope. 

Minnesota has a very dry but very cold 
winter climate; the days are exceptionally 
bright and clear all the winter, and in St. 
Pauland Minneapolis, where comforts and 
luxuries abound, invalids needing a cold 
and dry air may get along without much 
loss until the winter begins to break, 
when the season proves very trying, and 
it is a long and tedious journey to reach 
any genial or safe climate for March and 
April. The same remarks will apply to 
Marquette and other places in northern 
Michigan on Lake Superior, except that 
one cannot find there the comforts to be 
obtained in Minnesota. 

The Adirondacks from June to Novem- 
ber I regard as one of the most desirable 
health resorts to be found; in fact, I 
know of none in the country I would 
sooner seek for health-giving properties ; 
but one should try and spend several 
months there consecutively, entering ear- 
ly in June and remaining until late in 
October. From November to May it may 
be less objectionable than the homes of 
many consumptives, as the air is unques- 
tionably dry and cold, but the breaking 
up of winter is very trying, and there is 
a serious lack of comforts and diversions 
outside of one little colony of invalids, 
which, from its composition, may tend to 
have a depressing effect upon its members, 

Lakewood, New Jersey, is located on 
a very sandy soil, surrounded by pine 
woods, and has secured to it a compara- 
tively dry air, because of its having a soil 
so porous that both rain and snow disap- 
pear quickly, leaving a dry surface and 
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no damp exhalations; this fact enables its 
residents to walk and drive almost daily 
in winter, when they would be shut in at 
any other point equally near New York 
or Philadelphia. Added to this important 
fact, Lakewood has the advantage of an 
extremely comfortable family hotel, with 
open fireplaces and wood fires. HExemp- 
tion from the bad air of city homes intro- 
duced through under-cellars and heated 
in iron furnaces, the ability to ride and 
walk in a drier and purer air, and the 
pleasant company at Lakewood have 
combined, without the aid of drugs, to as- 
sist nature in relieving so many people 
that some are led to regard it as a panacea 
for all forms of colds. The causes named 
may alleviate the condition of consump- 
tives, but beyond that it may well be 
doubted if Lakewood offers any strong 
hopes for permanent improvement, as the 
atmosphere, changes, and conditions are 
not of a character to justify such a hope, 
for it cannot properly be regarded as a 
cold and dry climate; it is too variable 
and too near the ocean. 

Saratoga Springs has not yet become 
established as a winter sanitarium, but 
it appears to offer more advantages and 
be subject to less objections for such as 
need a cold and dry climate than any oth- 
er place in the United States. The win- 
ters are steadily cold aud dry, without the 
severity and intensity of cold found in 
the Northwest or the Adirondacks. The 
soil is very sandy and porous, and there 
is great freedom from damp and chilly 
exhalations. The place is exceptionally 
healthy. It has all the elements of an 
agreeable residence, free from the dulness 
and lack of diversion of most sanitary re- 
sorts, with a good market and an abun- 
dant supply of excellent hotels and board- 
ing-houses, which can be readily adapted, 
when needed, to the wants of winter 
boarders. It also has a great advantage 
in the fact that invalids who need a 
change in March or April can in a few 
hours be put on board of a steam-ship for 
the Mediterranean, Bermuda, Nassau, 
Charleston, Georgia, or Florida, with very 
slight risk from exposure. 

However great the advantages of Cali- 
fornia may be for those residing on the 
Pacific slope, invalids whose homes are 
east of the Missouri River should serious- 
ly consider whether the inducements are 
great enough to compensate for the disad- 
vantages. To one in health the ride to 
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San Francisco is less fatiguing than one 
might properly expect, but for invalids it 
is a serious matter to be confined to a car 
for five or six consecutive days, subject all 
the time to the unavoidable inhalation of 
the various particles of matter insepara- 
ble from railroad riding; added to this is 
the impossibility of securing reliably good 
ventilation, uniform temperature, or free- 
dom from draughts, closeness, and fre- 
quent changes. When you add the re- 
turn journey, the advantages ought to be 
very great to induce the experiment. Are 
they sufficiently so? In summer the 
climate of California is hot and dry away 
from San Francisco or other very windy 
and variable locations. In winter itis very 
rainy and damp, as the rains all fall be- 
tween October and May, which is there 
the season of verdure, the period when 
their grass grows. For those who are 
simply delicate, or inherit a tendency to 
consumption, I know of no country where 
I should regard the chances better for 
fair health and a prolongation of life than 
a residence in southern California, but 
for such as have a developed pulmonary 
trouble I would advise careful consider- 
ation, unless they decide to go there to 
make it a home, to stay while they live. 
The climate of Los Angeles and its 
vicinity and of Santa Barbara offers at- 
tractions and inducements for invalids 
which I do not wish to underrate, but 
which I fear have been too highly 
praised. The variations at night, and from 
sun to shade, are trying. Hach of the 
sections named has attractions as a resi- 
dence for invalids not seriously diseased— 
for those who are simply delicate, or have 
a hereditary tendency to disease. Santa 
Barbara is in many respects an attractive 
residence, but its location in a valley, be- 
tween the coast ridge and a range of hills 
extending to the sea, males it very windy, 
and causes frequent dust storms injurious 
to consumptives; itis also subject to fogs. 
The location of San Diego is apparently a 
safe one, and its attractions as a residence 
have greatly improved within a few years; 
and Coronado Beach may deserve the 
strong claims made for it, but they are 
not yet established. Los Angeles and the 
country to the south of it should be care- 
fully examined and compared with other 
sections before the invalid decides to lo- 
cate. For those who may reasonably 
hope for recovery this portion of Cali- 
fornia offers more advantages and less 
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objections for a permanent residence than 
most climatic resorts, but such as are se- 
riously diseased are, for the reasons al- 
ready given, in danger of disappointment 
if they go from the East counting on re- 
covery. 

North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and Florida all have health resorts 
which deserve consideration. 

Asheville, North Carolina, in respect of 
beauty of location and fine scenery, is un- 
surpassed in our country by any health 
resort known to me excepting Estes Park, 
in Colorado. It has long been a favor- 
ite summer resort by the residents of 
other Southern States, and is now at- 
tracting attention in the North both as a 
summer and winter resort. Its reputa- 
tion for health and elevated position gives 
it strong claims for consideration. For 
those who are only delicate, without set- 
tled disease, it offers some marked advan- 
tages for a yearly residence. As a stop- 
ping-place both going and returning for 
invalids who winter in a milder climate, 
and also as a residence for such from the 
middle of April to December, it is desery- 
ing of attention. A majority of those 
in danger from consumption or chronic 
throat troubies, I believe, would find their 
chances of permanent relief greater if 
they would remain all the year as far 
south as Asheville. Boarding-houses and 
hotels are numerous, and the cost of liy- 
ing is still very reasonable and inexpen- 
sive. Hrom December to April 15 I regard 
the climate too cold and too variable for 
such as require the benefits of an open-air 
life, which may be found farther south. 
Although Asheville has long and desery- 
edly maintained a high reputation for 
health of location, it is important to bear 
in mind that it and all other resorts that 
become popular require an improvement 
of sanitary conditions in proportion to 
growth. 

Aiken, South Carolina, has assumed a 
prominence for several reasons. It is lo- 
cated on a high ridge of pine and sandy 
land, with a soil so porous that there is 
almost a total absence of damp exhala- 
tions. It is naturally healthy, has good 
water and a dry air—too dry at times for 
some invalids. Its surroundings, as a 
whole, are favorable to consumptives 
eight months in the year—from the mid- 
dle of April to the middle of December. 
During the other months the town of 
Aiken is subject, by reason of its ele- 
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vated position, to high winds, the cli- 
mate is variable, and changes of tempera- 
ture sudden and great. The winds may 
be partially obviated by selecting a shel- 
tered location, but for the variations of 
temperature there is no remedy, and they 
are very trying to invalids. As a spring 
and autumnal resort, or for a stationary 
residence from April to December, it is 
one of the best in our country, because 
the heat is not oppressive, and it is more 
healthy during the hot season than more 
southern resorts. 

The Sand Hills near Augusta, Georgia, 
compare favorably with Aiken, and near- 
ly all the conditions in regard to the ad- 
vantages there are very similar, excepting 
in extent of accommodations. The near 
proximity to the city of Augusta gives the 
additional value of more society and diver- 
sion. 

Thomasville, in Thomas County, Geor- 
gia, is deserving of careful consideration. 
Located in the pine belt region, and ac- 
cessible by railroad, it is at present one of 
the most desirable localities to be found 
for a warm and dry air. It is compara- 
tively free from high winds in winter, 
and also from the humidity of many por- 
tions of the peninsula of Florida. As a 
residence, from-December to April, inclu- 
sive, there are very few locations on the 
main-land offering better climatic condi- 
tions than the section in which Thomas- 
ville, in Georgia, and Tallahassee and 
Quincey, in Florida, are located. At Thom- 
asville comfortable accommodations may 
be had, and probably also at Tallahassee, 
but at the latter yearly inquiry is neces- 
sary. During the months named this re- 
gion is generally healthy. One is subject. 
here, as everywhere on the main-land, to 


‘sudden and severe changes of tempera- 
‘ture, but they are as infrequent and prob- 


ably less in severity than any portion of 
the South where one can be comfortable, 
excepting only some places in Florida. 
The days are comparatively few that in- 
valids cannot go in the open air with com- 
fort; and by dressing to meet the changes, 
and using a wood fire mornings and even- 
ings and days when needed, they will find 
it difficult to secure any location on the 
main-land where the conditions as a whole 
are more favorable to their improvement 
and comfort. Northern beef and good 
fresh milk can be had here. The popu- 
larity of this place makes it important for 
visitors to see that its sanitary arrange- 
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ments keep pace with its growth. And 
this care should prevail at every place 
visited. 

Florida has a winter climate that is 
very delightful and attractive, but in- 
valids need to be well informed where to 
go. The lower St. John’s (as the river 
runs north, I mean the northern end be- 
low Palatka) is too windy and too damp 
on the river to be desirable for pulmonary 
troubles. At St. Augustine the winds are 
too strong and the weather also too va- 
riable. The greater part of the peninsula 
is very flat and low, swamps are abun- 
dant, and the atmosphere very humid. 
Care is needed to avoid malarial locali- 
ties, and also to secure good and safe 
drinking water; filtered rain-water is the 
safest and best, and should be demanded, 
for the danger from poisonous water is 
often as great as from poisonous air. Ar- 
tesian wells in Florida are now very com- 
mon, and although safe from malarial ef- 
fects, may be injurious to consumptives, 
as they generally contain much sulphur. 
The railroads have made accessible and 
continue to open dry sandy ridges in 
the pine forests at an elevation of fifty 
feet and more above the sea-level, which, 
when supplied with comfortable hotels 
and boarding-houses (some already exist), 
apparently ought to prove excellent and 
safe resorts. They are drier, less windy, 
and less subject to cold and marked 
changes of temperature than the more 
prominent and very comfortable resorts 
of pleasure-scekers so well known on the 
St. John’s and at St. Augustine. 

At Winter Park, a few miles from San- 
ford, on the railroad to Tampa, there are 
already a number of cottages belonging to 
Northern occupants, a good hotel, an ex- 
cellent educational institution, churches, 
and good society in winter. Altamonte, 
a Boston settlement, six miles distant, is 
also a very attractive place, and from Al- 
tamonte to Orlando the claims made for 
the health of this section are strongly en- 
dorsed by Northern settlers. It is a dry 
sandy ridge from fifty to eighty feet above 
the St. John’s River, a natural pine for- 
est, almost entirely free from swamps and 
marshes, with good drinking water and 
numerous lakes which are fed by natural 
springs. 

Climatic changes necessitate changes of 
location, and hence the best from Novem- 
ber to March is not likely to be the most 
desirable for March and April. 
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There are other localities in the South- 
ern States which may be as good as those 
named, but as none to my knowledge af- 
ford comfortable accommodations or any 
diversions to relieve the monotony of life, 
IT haye not named them. 


NASSAU. 


For such as require a moist and warm 
climate I would suggest the island of Nas- 
sau as the most desirable resort for all 
English-speaking people. Other sea isl- 
ands may haye an equally good climate, 
but as Nassau is an English island, with 
a comfortable American hotel, and large- 
ly resorted to by people from our own 
country, there is less feeling of isolation, 
and contentment is made easier. TFilter- 
ed rain-water, fresh milk, and beef and 
mutton from New York are all to be had 
at the American hotel. 

For those who can bear a moderate 
heat Nassau offers a climate unsurpassed, 
its great merit being that it is exception- 
ally equable and free from violent changes. 
But for an occasional ‘‘ norther,” and they 
are neither frequent nor severe, the care- 
less and imprudent in the matter of dress 
would haye nothing to fear from the 
changes of weather. By dressing warm 
and keeping housed during the short peri- 
ods of the existence of such changes inva- 
lids may at all other times dress lightly 
and uniformly. The proximity of Nas- 
sau to the Gulf Stream gives the air a de- 
lightful softness and dryness, which, ex- 
cept to those who have lived on islands in 
the ocean, it is difficult to realize; in con- 
sequence of which there is but little for 
the lungs to contend: with, provided the 
climate does not prove enervating. The 
heat is not great nor hard to bear,-much. 
less than much of our own weather from 
June to September, inclusive. 

Although I have known invalids dan- 
gerously sick with the early stages of con- 
sumption to recover in other localities, 
Nassau is the only spot known to me 
where those pronounced by experts as 
incurable have actually recovered. Of 
course I have no means of knowing 
whether the diagnosis in these cases was 
correct or not, but from the eminence of 
the physicians it should have been. Not 
to mislead, I should state that those who 
recovered went to the island in Novem- 
ber and remained until May, and contin- 
ued to go there for several consecutive 
years to establish their recovery. 


NARKA. 


A STORY OF RUSSIAN LIFE. 


BY KATHLEEN O’MEARA. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 


T was not often that so great a treat 

as this trial of Narka’s was provided 
for the sensation-loving Parisian public. 
The prisoner was a young girl of rare 
beauty and brilliant gifts, and among the 
witnesses were to figure a grande dame 
and a Sister of Charity. 

The court was densely filled long before 
the entrance of the judge, but curiosity 
reached its climax when the door oppo- 
site the judgement -seat opened, and the 
prisoner, walking between two gendarmes, 
was led to the bar. 

Narka had been so exhausted and strain- 
ed by the week’s imprisonment that on 
the eve it had seemed to her impossible 
she could go through the ordeal of this 
trial; but when the morrow came, and 
with it the challenge for immediate effort, 
her splendid young vitality asserted itself, 
and her high courage rose to the occasion. 
She was luminously pale, but there was 


no lack of fire in her eyes, and no trace of: 


weakness in her bearing, as she stood at 
the bar. A murmur, partly of admira- 
tion, partly of curiosity, rose from every 
part of the audience; but this quickly sub- 
sided, and profound silence reigned in the 
court. 

The case against the prisoner was brief- 
ly stated: from the time of her arrival in 
Paris she had consorted with conspira- 
tors of various nationalities, and attended 
revolutionary meetings where plots were 
hatched against the governments and the 
lives of kings; she had gone to live in a 
district where disaffection was rampant; 
she had received treasonable documents, 
and sheltered ringleaders of the recent 
émeute and notoriously bad characters, ete, 

The first witness called up was Olga 
Borzidoff. She swore that the prisoner 
had to her knowledge habitually frequent- 
ed revolutionary meetings, and that on 
the 10th instant she had been present at 
one where a scheme for the assassination 
of the Emperor of the French had been 
arranged, and the prisoner was chosen by 
lots to give the signal for throwing the 
bomb-shell into his carriage. The witness 
had been so horrified by the proceedings 
and plans discussed at this meeting that 
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she had gone immediately and given warn- 
ing to the police; she had herself assist- 
ed at former meetings of the sort, igno- 
rant of their sinister character; but her 
eyes had been opened on this occasion, 
and her conscience awakened. Olga Bor- 
zidoff deposed in a spirit of vindictive 
personal rancor which greatly damaged 
the weight of her evidence, and at last she 
became so violent and aggressive that the 
judge was obliged to call her to order. 

Madame Blaquette was next called up, 
and came on whining and whimpering, 
and conveying her distress to Narka by 
glances and gesticulations. She gave her 
evidence incoherently, contradicting her- 
self at, every sentence; she had been be- 
guiled and deceived, she said, by a beggar- 
woman. toward whom she had exercised 
benevolence to the utmost extent of her 
means, having on one oceasion given the 
last penny she possessed to relieve her 
wants; the woman’s ingratitude was a 
bitter drop in the cup of her manifold 
disappointments. The landlady was wan- 
dering on to explain the nature of these 
disappointments, when the judge cut her 
short, and after a series of direct questions 
discharged her. Her evidence had nei- 
ther served nor burt Narka. 

Several other witnesses, friends of Olga 
Borzidoff, were heard, and these swore to 
the prisoner’s presence at the meeting on 
the 10th. This testimony was, so far, the 
only substantial charge against her. Then 
the counsel for the crown made his charge, 
and the witnesses for the defence fol- 
lowed. 

The first called was the Comtesse de 
Beaucrillon. Sibyl was one of those per- 
sons whose charm never deserts them un- 
der any circumstances. As she advanced 
now to the witness box, leaning on her 
husband’s arm, she looked just as charm- 
ing, just as much at her ease, as if she 
had been taking part in a court ceremo- 
nial, or dispensing cups of tea in her bou- 
doir. She sat down with that languishing 
grace which always suggested a nymph 
sinking into the water, and then drew off 
her gloves and pulled out her Lilliputian 
handkerchief, scattering a scent of violets 
that perfumed the heavy air deliciously 
around her. 
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After the preliminary formula of ques- 
tions, the judge said, ‘‘ How long have you 
known the prisoner ?” 

“All my life, monsieur. We were 
brought up together; we studied togeth- 
er; we were like sisters.” 

“The prisoner is charged with having 
become acquainted with revolutionists, 
and been cognizant of plots against the 
life of the Emperor of Russia, even while 
under the roof of Princess Zorokoff.” 

“Ah! Monsieur Je Président, such 
charges are wicked slanders. My sister 
Narka was too pure and good to associate 
with any but those who were pure and 
good like herself.” 

There was an indescribable charm in 
the way Sibyl said ‘“‘my sister Narka,” in 
her softly agitated voice. 

Madame,” continued the judge, ‘‘the 
court cannot accept sentimental evidence, 
however convincing it may be. Can you 
assert upon your oath that to your know- 
ledge the prisoner never associated, was 
never in communication, while in Russia, 
with any persons disaffected toward the 
imperial government ?” 

Sibyl seemed too horrified to answer. 
With a marvellous play of feature she 
looked up at her husband, and clasping 
her hands neryously, looked back at the 
judge. ‘‘Am TI suspected of being dis- 
affected to the Emperor’s government?” 
Nothing could have been more perfect 
than the little bit of comedy; her face and 
her hands expressed amazement, amuse- 
ment, and wounded loyalty all at once, 
and the pantomime told more effectively 
in Narka’s behalf than if she had solemn- 
ly sworn to belief in her innocence. 

“You, madame, are absolutely above 
suspicion,” protested the judge, feeling 
that he had made a mistake in rousing the 
sympathies of the public on the side of 
this sensitive, high-bred lady by inferen- 
tially accusing her of a vulgar crime. 

Sibyl saw her advantage, and immedi- 
ately the great crystal drops welled up 
into her light blue eyes and trembled 
there, and then rolled off her curled Jash- 
es. She was one of those dangerous, not- 
to-be-trusted women to whom tears are 
becoming, and she knew it. “I beg 
your pardon, M. le Président,” she said, 
her voice quivering with repressed emo- 
tion; ‘“‘but if you have ever had a sister 
whom you loyed and trusted with your 
whole heart, you will understand that I 
cannot listen unmoved to such horrible 
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insinuations against mine.” Overcome 
by her feelings, she covered her face and 
sobbed gently. 

A hum of admiration and respect made 
itself heard in the court. 

Sibyl, after struggling for a moment 
with her emotion, lifted her head with 
the air of one nerving herself for coura- 
geous effort, but the judge, obeying the 
murmured desire of the court, said, ‘The 
witness may retire.” 

“Let Sceur Marguerite be heard.” 

No more striking contrast could have 
been found than that which this witness 
presented to the last. Instead of the 
blonde élégante, trailing her silken skirts 
with undulating grace, scattering the 
scent of violets around, and playing on 
the court with her wiles, her sudden tears, 
her harmonies and blandishments, there 
appeared at the bar a small, well-shaped 
young woman clothed in a gray woollen 
gown and a broad white head-gear, from 
under which there looked out a youthful 
face with irregular features, a nose full of 
character, imperceptibly retroussé, and a 
pair of wistful brown eyes alight with 
courage, simplicity,and truth. Theshape- 
ly hands, roughened with work and the 
weather, were slipped into her wide sleeves, 
and Marguerite in the witness box looked 
like a diligent little scholar who came up 
for examination, primed and loaded,afraid 
of nothing except of being confused into 
a wrong answer from nervousness. 

““Whatis yourname 2” asked the judge. 

““Sceur Marguerite, M. le Juge.” 

“Say M. le Président,” corrected some 
one in a sotto voce. 

“Pardon! M. le Président,” she repeat- 
ed, with a blush. 

The usual interrogations followed, and 
then the judge said, ‘‘ Why did the pris- 
oner go to live at La Villette?” 

‘Because it is cheap, M. le Président.” 

‘How did she spend her time there— 
do you know ?” 

“*She gave lessons, M. le Président; and 
she went about with me visiting the sick 
poor. She is a capital sick-nurse.” 

‘““Did she not keep low company ?” 

“She kept company with me, M. le Pré- 
sident.” 

““You know what I mean, ma sceur; she 
associated with the bad characters of the 
place ?” 

“So do I and my sisters, M.le Prési- 
dent.” 

“Vive Sceur Marguerite!” shouted a 
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voice, and the ery was taken up in chorus 
at the end of the hall, where La Villette 
was largely represented. The judge turn- 
ed round angrily; but before he could 
speak, Marguerite drew her hand from 
her sleeve and made a little downward 
gesture, as if she were slapping a naughty 
child. ‘‘ Hush, will you!” she cried; ‘‘do 
you want to get me into trouble?” 

This irregular proceeding had the de- 
sired effect; so the judge overlooked it, 
and went on. 

‘“You are acquainted witha man named 
Antoine Drex ?” 

‘“Ves, M. le Président; I have long 
been acquainted with Antoine Drex.” 

‘‘Te bears a detestable character—a riot- 
er, a drunkard; he was a notoriously bad 
husband; he used to beat his wife ?” 

Marguerite put her head first a little to 
one side, then a little to the other, like a 
meditative robin. ‘‘ Well, M. le Prési- 
dent, he was not a model husband; but 
his wife was very aggravating; she had a 
tongue that was going all day long, and 
she took to drink before he did. Our sis- 
ters always pitied Antoine very much.” 

‘“ What! a wicked revolutionist who in- 
cited the people to bloodshed 2” 

‘“M. le Président, he was not so bad as 
that; cétait un désespéré, mais pas un 
révolté. That is the difference. When 
he was out of work and had no food, the 
hunger went to his head. It is so with 
them all. But he was not a bad fellow. 
He loved his mother, and was always 
good to her; and he would often share 
his crust with a hungry neighbor.” 

“So would any man who was not a 
brute.” 

“Ah! M. le Président, if that were true, 
there would be no émeutes. It is hunger 
that sends the ouvrier down into the 
street. He is not wicked; he is bon en- 
fant if you give him bread enough; but 
he goes mad on an empty stomach, and 
that hunger-madness is the worst of all.’ 

There was a rumor in the court express- 
ing horror and assent. 

“That j is a subject that would carry us 
too far from the point in question, ma 
sceur,” said the judge: ‘“‘the question is, 
did the prisoner, knowing the character 
Antoine Drex bears, associate with him, 
and connive at his evil doings by hiding 
him from the pursuit of the law? ”? 

““M. le Président, I cannot answer for 
the other people who hid Antoine from 
the police; but I don’t deny that we did. 


He came to us one morning and asked us 
to shelter him, and we let him in, and he 
went away without telling us.” 

‘““Yes, he went away to intercept the 
police, who had just got possession of a 
box containing papers that would have 
convicted the prisoner beyond any doubt. 
Ma sceur, do you know what those papers 
were ?” 

‘*No, I do not; I never saw them; and 
Mademoiselle Larik never told me what 
they were.” 

‘*You know that she held revolutionary 
doctrines, and connived at, if she did not 
participate in, the crime of regicide?” 

“T know nothing of the sort, and I don’t 
believe a word of it.” 

‘She frequented meetings where such 
plots were discussed ?” 

“Tf she did, it must have been as the 
prophet Daniel frequented the lions’ den: 
she was taken there by force or by fraud. 
But I don’t believe she was ever present 
at such a meeting.” 

‘There are witnesses to swear that she 
was present at one where she was desig- 
nated as an accomplice in an attempt on 
the life of the Emperor.” 

‘*M. le Président, if a court full of wit- 
nesses swore to that, I would not believe 
them.” 

‘‘But if they proved it, ma sceur?” 

‘““Above all, if they proved it! What 
a pitiful sort of faith that is that could be 
invalidated by proofs!” 

There was a laugh in the court. The 
judge peered over his spectacles at the 
witness, as if debating whether to join, at 
least tacitly, in the mowvement Whila- 
rité, ov call her to order for disrespect 
to the solemnity of justice. His human 
sympathies and his sense of humor pre- 
vailed. 

‘‘Ma sceur,” he said, and his sharp eyes 
twinkled unjudiciously as they peered at 
her through his glasses, ‘your doctrine 
concerning faith and testimony differs in 
toto from that of the court. There are 
witnesses to prove that on the 10th inst. 
the prisoner was present at the meeting 
in question, and that evidence makes 
fatally against her, unless you can bring 
forward witnesses to swear that she was 
in some other place that day while the 
meeting was going on.” 

Marguerite’s face lighted up with a 
triumphant expression. ‘‘On the 10th 2” 
she said. ‘‘ At what hour was the meet- 
ing, M. le Président ?” 
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“From one in the afternoon to past 
three.” 

“Then I can swear, and bring others 
to swear, that she was not present at it. 
She was with me, visiting a sick child.” 

There was a sudden excitement in the 
court at this. 

“You are sure of that, ma sceur 2” 

“Tam perfectly sure of it.” 

“And you say there were others pre- 
sent ?” 

Marguerite hesitated a moment: An- 
toine Drex and his old mother were not 
imposing witnesses to bring forward. 

“There was a crowd outside who saw 
us both come out of the house where Ma- 
demoiselle Larvik had been singing to the 
child. I can easily find out some of the 
people who were there.” Marguerite was 
conscious of a certain collapse in the 
strength of her testimony when it came 
to producing it; but the court was with 
her, and she felt it. Her own word, her 
oath, would weigh with them and with 
the jury more than a score of the most 
creditable witnesses that could be brought 
forward, and the timid humility which 
seemed to make her forget this, and lose 
sight of her own value altogether, only 
made her more admirable and sympathet- 
ic. A rare and winning advocate she 
was in her weakness and her courage, her 
pathos and her humor, clothed in the garb 
of that voluntary poverty which in its 
heroic renunciations represents the most 
persuasive power on earth. 

“And you can swear yourself that you 
were with her on the 10th at the hour 
named ?” said the judge. 

“Tecan swearit. She came down to the 
House just after our dinner, and she staid 
with me till I went out, and then came 
with me to Antoine Drex’s room, where 
she sang a little sick child to sleep.” 

There was a loud murmur from every 
part of the court; it rose almost to a cheer. 
Narka’s eyes were fixed on Marguerite as 
if. she could not look away; the half- 
fierceness had melted out of her face, 
and in spite of her immobility those dark 
eyes, burning under her level brows, be- 
trayed the relenting emotion that was 
invading and disarming her, 

The judge was going to speak, when a 
movement at the door arrested his atten- 
tion. A messenger full of haste frayed 
his way to the judgment-seat, and a short 
parley followed between him and the 
judge. 
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Marguerite had recognized the com- 
missary of police from La Villette. She 
was alarmed, but not much surprised, 
when, turning from the judge, he came 
straight up to her. The curiosity of the 
audience was greatly excited, and it was 
not allayed when the commissary, hay- 
ing made some communication to Mar- 
guerite, which she received with evident 
horror and amazement, hurried away with 
her from the court. 

And now it was Narka’s turn. It had 
seemed to her before entering the court 
that no chance of escape or acquittal re- 
mained to her, and in crossing the thresh- 
old of the judgment-hall she had left all 
hope outside; but as the trial went on, 
and nothing transpired to incriminate 
Basil, and as one witness after another 
failed to substantiate any charge against 
herself, her spirits rose; she began to 
hope, and regained courage. The only 
serious point made against her was by 
Olga Borzidoff, who had sworn to her 
presence at the meeting on the 10th, and 
to her haying been designated there to 
give the signal for throwing the bomb- 
shell; but this false testimony had been 
wholly refuted by Marguerite, who had 
evidently carried the court along with 
her, and turned the current of justice and 
of public sentiment strongly in favor of the 
prisoner. When, therefore, Narka stood 
up to be examined, she felt ready to under- 
go the dreaded interrogatory with more 
self-possession than an hour ago she could 
hhave believed possible. 

When it came to the question of her 
having been with Sceur Marguerite at the 
time she was accused by the woman Bor- 
zidoff of being at the meeting, the judge 
said, ‘Can you remember any circum- 
stance which would help to prove that 
alibi?” 

“T can, M. le Président,” Narka an- 
swered, in her clear, metallic tones. ‘‘I 
had lost my voice for more than a month, 
and that day, when I was with Soeur Mar- 
cuerite, it suddenly returned. It was very 
unexpected, and I was greatly excited by 
it; so was Sceur Marguerite.” 

“Can you call any witness to prove 
that you had lost your voice before that 
day ?” 

‘Ves; M. le Docteur X- could cer- 
tify to the fact. He gave me a consulta- 
tion not long before. Ido not recall the 
date, but he probably could.” 

The judge was going to put another 
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question, when a note was passed up to 
him. He read it, and recognized the sig- 
nature as that of a detective well known 
to the authorities, and highly esteemed for 
his honesty and skill. 

“You may sit down,” the judge said to 
Narka. Then he added, ‘Let Jean Go- 
dart come forward.” And a middle-aged 
man, dressed like a well-to-do workman, 
stepped into the witness box. 

Narka’s heart began to beat again with 
terror. Was this a.clever false witness 
come to spring a mine under her feet ? 

The witness having stated his name 
and surname, and his trade of cabinet- 
maker, the judge said: 

‘You were present that afternoon when 
the prisoner sang in the room occupied by 
Antoine Drex and his mother ?” 

“M. le Président, I was amongst the 
crowd under the window, and I waited to 
see the singer come out. I wanted badly 
to see her. I did not see her face well, 
for she wore a yeil, and a hat that came 
down over her forehead; but I noticed 
her figure.” 

‘“*Was the prisoner alone?” 

‘“No; she was with Sceur Marguerite. 
It was Scour Marguerite who told us she 
had been singing to the sick child.” 

‘““Why did you want so badly to see the 
prisoner ?” 

‘* Because of her voice: it was the most 
wonderful voice I ever heard. I am fond 
of a good sone. It is my petit vice. I 
spend many a frane on a ticket up with 
the gods when a great singer comes to 

aris. I have heard the best of them these 
twenty years past, but T never heard any- 
thing like the voice of the person who 
sang that day in the Cour des Chats.” 

‘What was it like? Describe it to the 
court.” 

The witness shook his head. “It would 
be a difficult thing to describe,” he said, 
with a humorous smile; ‘‘ but if these gen- 
tlemen,” looking up at the jury, ‘‘can 
faney a score of nightingales in a wo- 
man’s throat, with old cognac and oil 
poured out all together, they will have 
some idea of the effect.” 

The jury were evidently amused, and 
the public laughed, 

“You would know the voice if you 
heard it again ?” 

“Parbleu! If I would know it! It 
made the blood run warm in my veins. I 
would know it amongst a thousand.” 

““You remember what the song was?” 


“The first was—” 

“Stop!” interrupted the judge, quickly. 
“Write down the name and send it up to 
me.” 

While the witness proceeded to do as 
he was desired, a movement rose and 
spread in the court. It was arrested im- 
mediately when the judge, after reading 
the paper handed up from the witness, 
said to the prisoner, 

“Gan you tell the court what you sang 
that day ?” 

“T sang first a Russian ballad, and then 
‘Mignon’s Lament.’” Narka’s counte- 
nance, for all her self-control, showed 
plainly with what intense anxiety she was 
waiting to hear whether the testimony of 
the detective would corroborate this an- 
swer. The court too was hushed in breath- 
less expectation. 

“The witness,” said the judge, “has 
written, ‘A song in a language I did not 
understand, and then a song in French 
that ended, at every verse, Laissez-mot 
mourir.’” 

A perfect shout of exultation rose from 
every part of the hall. Navrka flushed 
crimson, and then grew very white; she 
was agitated almost beyond the power of 
self-control. 

The prisoner’s counsel now followed 
with his plea, and then the jury retired 
to consider the verdict. 

They returned in ten minutes with a 
verdict of acquittal. 





CHAPTER XL. 


Ivan Gorrr had deemed it more pru- 
dent, both for Narka and for himself, not 
to be present at the trial, where there was 
sure to be a large contingent of Russian 
spies as well as French detectives. But 
when the day of the trial came he found 
it hard to keep away. The suspense and 
anxiety were almost unbearable. It was 
not possible to stay quietly in-doors, so he 
went out and walked about the streets 
like a troubled spirit, going from one 
haunt to another, as if something unex- 
pected might turn up to help Narka, or 
throw light on the unknown authors of 
her arrest. The more he thought of it, 
the stronger grew his fear that Schenk 
had betrayed her. The idea, which had 
at first been repulsed as a groundless sus- 
picion, took shape when he found that 
Schenk had left town the day before the 
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arrest; and then, as the days went by, and 
he neither came nor wrote, suspicion grew 
and hardened into conviction. Ivan had 
quickly detected the German’s passion 
for Narka, and shrewdly suspected that 
Schenk had declared it, and if so, he had 
of course been scornfully rejected. As 
Ivan paced the streets he pictured to 
himself the scene: Narka startled into in- 
dignant surprise, answering him with two 
flashes of lightning from her dark eyes, 
and Schenk, goaded out of his cold-blood- 
ed sleekness, pressing his suit; then per- 
haps threatening—for she was in his pow- 
er to an extent. Ivan’s blue eyes scintil- 
lated with inextinguishable laughter as 
he clinched his hands, swinging heavily by 
his side, and tramped on. Partly drawn 
by these cogitations, and partly obeying 
the blind impulse that prompted him to 
pursue his aimless march, he walked on 
to La Villette and to Narka’s house. The 
place looked just as if nothing had hap- 
pened; she might have been sitting in- 
side at her work; the door on the street 
stood open as usual. Ivan stepped in. 
It was dark in the narrow entry after the 
brilliant sunshine, but there was light 
enough for him to see a man standing at 
the door of the landlady’s rooms, opposite 
to Narka’s, as if waiting to be letin. Ivan 
at a glance recognized Schenk. 

The two were equally surprised to meet. 

“Oh, it is you!” said Schenk, coming 
forward, and he held out his hand. 

Ivan fell back a step. ‘‘ How much 
money did they give you for it ?” he said, 
hissing out the words between his teeth. 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Schenk. 

**You know what I mean. How much 
did they give you for selling Narka Larik 
to the police here ?” ‘ 

** Look here,” said Schenk, and he came 
a step nearer, fixing his green eyes on 
Ivan’s, that were blazing like a tiger's; 
‘take back that lie, or P11 knock it down 
your throat!” 

Ivan clinched his hand, and hit out at 
him; but Schenk, stepping aside in time, 
avoided the blow, and Ivan struck the wall 
with his might, breaking his knuckles with 
the violence of the collision. -The pain 
blinded and maddened him for a moment, 
and before he had recovered his senses 
Schenk drew his cane-sword and ran him 
through the body. Ivan staggered, and 
then fell heavily to the ground. 

Schenk knelt down, wiped his blade 
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carefully in his victim’s coat, slipped it 
back into the cane, and walked away. 

Nobody passed through the entry for 
nearly an hour. Then a lace-mender who 
lived on the fifth story came down, and 
hurrying out, knocked her foot against 
the prostrate body. Her scream brought 
in a woman who was passing. 

““A man murdered!” exclaimed the two, 
peering down at the white face, and then 
at the pools of blood around. 

In five minutes a crowd had collected ; 
in five more the commissary of police 
was there, taking down the procés-verbal. 
Before he had finished, the doctor arrived. 

“Life is not extinct,” said the medical 
man, after putting his ear to Ivan’s heart. 
‘*Ts there a room where he could be taken, 
close by, here on the ground-floor ?” 

Some one ran to the concierge and got 
the key of Narka’s door, and Ivan was 
lifted in and laid upon the bed. Then 
restoratives were quickly applied and the 
wound was attended to. Gradually con- 
sciousness returned. Ivan carried his 
blank gaze round the room, and began to 
realize where he was. ‘‘ Have they con- 
demned her?” he asked, in a faint voice. 

“Ah! it was, then, a woman 2” said the 
commissary, and out came his pencil to 
add this point to the procés-verbal. *‘ Do 
you know her? Could you identify her?” 
Then, as Ivan only stared at him vacantly, 
‘‘The woman who stabbed you,” he ex- 
plained. ‘“‘Tryandremember. We found 
you lying in the entry badly wounded. 
Do you know who stabbed you ?” 

But the wounded man turned his head 
away and moaned impatiently. Atasign 
from the doctor the commissary collapsed. 

‘He is too weak; he has lost a deal of 
blood. I must go down to the sisters and 


. get some one to come up and attend to 


him,” said the medical man. 

‘Scour Marguerite,” Ivan said, with an 
effort; ‘tell Soeur Marguerite to come to 
me.” 

Everybody at La Villette knew that 
Sceur Marguerite was away at the trial. 

“*T will ask for Scour Marguerite,” re- 
plied the doctor; “but she may not be in 
the way; I must take whoever is.” 

‘No, no; Sceur Marguerite,” Ivan insist- 
ed. ‘‘Ifshe is still in the court, send and 
say I want to see her; I have something 
to say, and there is no time to lose. Be 
quick!” 

The commissary, guessing that the some- 
thing was connected with this attempt on 
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his life, hurried out and called a cab, and 
drove to the court, where, as we know, he 
found Marguerite, and took her back with 
him. The errand had been done with 
creat haste, but Ivan’s feverish impatience 
had found the time never-ending. 

“Ah! you are come—thank God!” 
he exclaimed, the moment she appeared. 
“Get a pencil, and write what Iam going 
to tell you.” 

“But you are too weak; I had better 
wait,” she urged, gently. 

“No, no; there is no time. I have 
strength enough, if only there be time. 
Write.” 

Marguerite drew her big pocket-book 
from her sleeve, and held her pencil ready. 

“You remember that All-souls Eve at 
Yrakow?” Ivan began. ‘‘ My sister So- 
phie was coming through the wood in 
the afternoon. She met Larchoff. He 
stopped her, and—” A spasm passed over 
Tvan’s face; he struggled for a moment 
with some violent pain or emotion, and 
having mastered it, went on: ‘‘She es- 
caped from him... . I saw her flying across 
the road toward our gate; she was half 


mad....I went straight into the sacristy, 
and took Father Christopher's gun....I 


knew where he kept it, and I knew it was 
loaded....I hurried back to the forest, 
and overtook Larchoff, and shot him.” 

Marguerite uttered a ery, and dropped 
the pencil; she picked it up, and Ivan con- 
tinued: 

‘As God hears me, my first thought 
was for Sophie. I wanted to screen her; 
if it was known I had killed Larchoff, it 
would have led to suspicion.... After I 
fired the shot, Father Christopher passed ; 
he was hurrying through the wood to get 
back to the confessional; I thought he 
might have seen me, and if he had, I knew 
he would suspect me. I went on to the 
sacristy, and put back the gun where I had 
found if. And then—oh, my God, how 
shall I tell it !—then I went into the chapel, 
and knelt down in the confessional and 
confessed the murder. Then I was safe. 
I knew that this sealed his lips—that he 
must let himself be put to death rather 
than utter a word that might incriminate 
me, and betray the secret of the confes- 
sional....The next day I went into X. 
and denounced him as the murderer.” 

Marguerite could bear no more; she 
burst into tears, overcome with horror 
and compassion. 

“Ah! I have suffered for my crime!” 
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Ivan went on; ‘‘ay, the torments of the 
damned....It so chanced—God in His 
judgment so decreed—that I was pass- 
ing when the police were carrying him 
away.... [saw him driven on between the 
two policemen. Oh, my God! my God! 
the look he gave me!...it has haunted 
me like a dead man’s eye....I felt sure at 
first that the Prince would have obtained 
his release; when that failed, I did what I 
could....I spent my whole fortune try- 
ing to purchase his escape, to bribe the jail- 
ers, trying to get alleviations for him. I 
have lived in poverty....my life has been 
a hell of remorse.... And now I am dy- 
ing accursed and unforgiven, murdered - 
myself....It is just! it is just!” 

Marguerite dropped on. her knees, shak- 
en to her soul with pity for the miserable 
man who had sinned and suffered so ter- 
ribly. But her strong sense and habit of 
self-restraint quickly brought her back to 
the practical question of how to make this 
confession available for Father Christo- 
pher. She had presence of mind enough 
to remember that either it must be made 
verbally before another witness, or Ivan 
must sign what she had written in pre- 
sence of a witness. 

“Ts it any good my confessing now?” 
said Ivan, as if he guessed what was in 
her mind. ‘‘ Will it help to set Father 
Christopher free, do you think? If it did, 
if I knew that before I died, it would make 
hell less horrible to me.” 

‘*T have not a doubt,” replied Margue- 
rite, ‘‘but that as soon as your statement 
is known to the authorities, they will lib- 
erate him at once; but you will have to 
repeat the confession, or else sign it in the 
presence of another person. May I send 
for the commissary ?” 

“Yes, yes; send for as many as will 
come. I will swear before the whole 
world that I committed the murder, and 
confessed it to Father Christopher.” 

Marguerite went out, intending to send 
for the commissary. She found him in 
the entry, surrounded by the curé, the 
doctor, several police-officers, and others 
who had been attracted by the news of the 
murder. She told rapidly what had hap- 
pened, and when the commissary, accom- 
panied by the curé and the doctor, came 
in, Marguerite read aloud what she had 
written, and then asked Ivan if it was cor- 
rect, and if he would swear to the truth of 
the story. 

‘Yes, I swear, as a dying man, that 
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what you have written is true. So help 
me God! Get me up that I may sign it.” 

They lifted him, and put the pen in his 
hand, and he wrote his name; the others 
then added their signatures. The com- 
missary was putting away the pen, when 
Ivan made a sign that he wanted it again. 
They gave it to him, and he clutched it 
fondly. It was Narka’s pen. He re- 
membered seeing it on her little writing- 
table. 

“What have they done to her?” he 
asked—‘‘ to Narka Larik; what is the sen- 
tence 2?” 

“She is acquitted on all points,” re- 
plied the commissary, who had heard it 
from a police-officer just come from the 
court. 

“Thank God!” muttered Ivan, and his 
face brightened; then, changing sudden- 
ly, a look of hungry, wolfish hate came 
over it. ‘‘ Now let them catch Schenk,” 
he said. ‘‘It was Schenk’s doing—it was 
Schenk that stabbed me. I would die 
easy if I knew they would hang him!” 

He fell back exhausted on the pillow. 


—_»—_—— 


CHAPTER XLI. 


THE verdict of acquittal was received 
with loud and general applause, the Vil- 
lette element making itself conspicuous 
in the chorus by yells of triumph, which 
might have easily been mistaken for 
howls of rage. When M. de Beauerillon 
and Sibyl led Narka out of the court, half 
fainting, she hardly knew where she was 
going, and allowed herself to be assisted 
into the carriage without asking where 

_they were taking her. It was only when 
she found herself before the steps of 
Sibyl’s house that she realized where she 
was. It was then too late to protest, even 
if she had had strength to do it. 

Sibyl took her upstairs, and put her to 
bed; she was kind and tender as a sister; 
and Narka, worn out in mind and body, 
submitted unresistingly to the soft minis- 
trations. She was thankful to be at rest. 
She slept through the night from sheer 
exhaustion. Sibyl would have her lie in 
bed next morning; she forbade her to get 
up till the afternoon, and gave orders that 
Mile. Narka was not to be disturbed, even 
if Sceur Marguerite came. 

Immediately after the second breakfast 
Sibyl went out with Gaston. They were 
both anxious to see Marguerite, and learn 
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the cause of her mysterious summons 
from court the day before. The moment 
they were gone, Narka rose and dressed 
herself, and slipped down to the boudoir. 
She could not lie quiet in bed, when Basil 
might arrive at any moment and eall for 
her. She had not been long in the bou- 
doir when a carriage drove into the court. 
It might be Basil! Narka started up and 
went tothe window. A coupé was drawn 
up before the steps; the hall porter was 
parleying with some one inside.  Pre- 
sently he opened the carriage door and 
assisted a lady to alight. Narka recog- 
nized Marie Krinsky. The thought of 
meeting this girl, who loved Basil, who 
had been her rival, would have been in- 
tolerable; but it did not occur to her that 
Marie was coming upstairs: she was, no 
doubt, going to wait in the drawing-room, 

or perhaps to write a note in the library. 

It was only when the sound of silk rustling 
on the landing became audible that Narka 
knew the young Princess was going to 
appear. She glanced round for a way of 
escape. There was a panelled door that 
opened into a tiny closet, a sort of débar- 
ras where the tea-table, etc., were kept. 

There was just time to spring across the 
room and open this door and draw it after 
her, without daring to shut it, when Marie 

entered. 

“You will find everything here, Prin- 
cess,” said the seryant, and soon the click 
of an opened inkstand, and then the noise 
of a pen scratching the paper, announced 
that Marie was writing. 

The time seemed long to Narka, but in 
reality ten minutes had not elapsed when 
Marie started up, exclaiming: ‘‘Sceur Mar- 
guerite! Iamsoglad! I was writing a 
line for Madame de Beaucrillon. We 
only returned from Fontainebleau last 
night. You were at the trial; tell me 
about it. Was Narka Larvik guilty ? Did 
she conspire against the life of the Km- 
peror ?” 

Marguerite lifted her eyebrows. ‘‘ Why, 
did you not read the trial? It is all in 
this morning’s newspapers. She was com- 
pletely acquitted.” 

“Oh, I know that. M. de Beaucrillon 
is rich enough to buy up the jury. And 
he was quite right to do it; but is she 
guilty? Is she the dreadful woman they 
say? Iso want to know the truth.” She 
spoke earnestly, nervously. 

‘*Narka is no more guilty than I am,”’ 
said Marguerite, with the warmth of con- 
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viction. ‘‘She is a noble woman, and she 
has suffered cruelly.” 

‘Ah! But now they say— Is it true, 
this story of Prince Basil’s being in love 
with her and wanting to marry her ?” 

‘Ves, it is quite true.” 

Marie grew pale, and Marguerite saw 
that the words had cut into her like a 
knife. Poor child! So.she was to be a 
victim, through no fault of her own. She 
looked as if a touch would have over- 
thrown her courage; but she struggled 
bravely, and kept up. 

“Tam glad she is good, since he is go- 
ing to marry her,” she said; ‘‘it would 
have been dreadful for Madame de Beau- 
crillon; and I should have been sorry for 
her brother, who—” 

Marie stopped short, blushed violently, 
and then grew white, and an expression 
between terror and defiance came into 
her eyes. Marguerite turned to see what 
had wrought the sudden change, and saw 
a gentleman advancing quickly toward 
the open door of the boudoir; he was un- 
kempt and travel-stained, like one come 
off a journey; but Marguerite recognized 
Basil at a glance. He went straight up 
to her, and took her hand and raised it 
to his lips; he did not say a word, but his 
face, his whole manner, were eloquent 
with feeling. Suddenly, as if he had not 
noticed the presence of the young Prin- 
cess, he made hera low bow. Marie took 
up her parasol. 

“Tam not sending you away, I hope, 
Princess,” said Basil. 

‘“No; Iwas going.” She shook hands 
with Marguerite, and then, looking Basil 
steadily in the face, ‘‘I am glad to be one 
of the first to congratulate you on your 
approaching marriage, Prince,” she said. 
He read insolent contempt in her glance; 
but if was the defiance of desperation. 

“Thank you, Princess,” he replied, and 
held back the portiére with an ostenta- 
tious pretence of making wider room for 
her exit. 

The girl’s retreating footsteps made no 
sound on the soft carpet, and Narka did 
not know she had left the room when 
Basil spoke: 

“Sibyl is out ?” 

‘“Yes; I believe she is gone to La Vil- 
lette,” Marguerite replied, and she laid on 
the table a parcel that she took out of a 
basket on her arm. There was nothing 
so far to inform Narka that Marie was 
not still present. Marguerite looked tired, 
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and Basil thought agitated; she sat down, 
and with a certain hesitation in her man- 
ner, ‘‘A dreadful thing has happened,” 
she said; ‘‘Ivan Gorff was stabbed yester- 
day during the trial.” 

‘“Good God! Ivan! By whom ?” 

‘“By aman named Schenk.” 

“Schenk!” Basil repeated, aghast. ‘‘ My 
God! And is Ivan dead ?” 

‘“He is dying. He sent for me to 
make a confession—a terrible confession.” 
Narka held her breath, while Marguerite 
paused, as if the words were hard to speak. 
Then, almost in a whisper, ‘‘Ié was Ivan 
who murdered Larchoff !” 

Basil’s vehement exclamation covered 
another sound that came at the same mo- 
ment from the wall behind him. He 
dropped into a chair, too stunned to utter 
aword. Narka felt sure they were alone 
now; but she also was too stunned to 
speak or moye; her heart gave a great 
leap, and then sank; she felt sick and 
faint, but she remained motionless, root- 
ed to the ground. 

‘*Marguerite,” Basil said, ‘‘if you knew 
what this revelation is to me!” 

“T do know,” she answered, in a low 
voice, and her lids fell. 

Basil stood up. ‘‘ You suspected me of 
the murder ?” 

“T thought you had done it acciden- 
tally.” 

‘““And you kept my secret! 
rite!—Marguerite!” 

Before she could start up or prevent 
lim, he had fallen down before her, and 
was sobbing with his head upon her knees. 
Marguerite was too frightened by the sud- 
denness of the action and by the violence 
of his emotion to know what to do; but 
Basil mastered the paroxysm quickly, and 
stood up, and then sat down beside her. 

Narka had by this time regained her sel f- 
possession, but she had no longer the cour- 
age to come out of her hiding-place. She 
had first listened involuntarily to the dia- 
logue, and now she could not show herself ; 
it was too late. She heard Basil sobbing, 
and she guessed, more by instinct than by 
sound, that he had fallen down at Mar- 
guerite’s feet; if her life had depended on 


Margue- 


it, she could not have pushed open the 


door and looked at him there. 

“Yes,” he went on, after a moment’s 
silence, ‘I thought I had shot him; but I 
was not certain. When Father Christo- 
pher was arrested I knew it was too late to 
accuse myself; the police had fastened the 
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crime on him. The only thing I could 
do was to go to St. Petersburg and sue for 
his release. I came away, believing he 
was to be set free the next day. Did Iyan 
tell you why he murdered Larchoff 2” 

“Yes ; he confessed everything. It 
was a terrible story.” And she repeated it 
as Ivan had told it. 

““My God! how horrible!” Basil rose 
and walked the length of the room; then 
he sat down near Marguerite again, and 
speaking deliberately, but like a man who 
was constrained to give utterance to some- 
thing that would not be held back, ‘‘I 
too have a confession to make,” he said: 
“that murder changed my whole destiny 
—perhaps. Ihad set my heart on mak- 
ing you my wife. There was an end of 
that hope the moment I felt there was 
blood upon my hands; but I loved you 
as I have never loved any other woman.” 

Both were too absorbed to notice the 
dull sound of something falling heavily 
to the ground close by. 

‘“Oh, Basil! and Narka?” Marguerite 
said, in a tone of pained reproach. ‘‘ You 
love Narka?” 

‘Yes, I love Narka, and I will do my 
best to make her happy. I will be a good 
husband to her; she shall miss nothing; 
but my love for you was a unique thing 
in my life.” 

The moment was too solemn, Basil him- 
self was too free from self-consciousness, 
for the strange avowal to make Margue- 
rite feel shy, to cause her any embarrass- 
ment. It was a startling confession for 

_her to listen to; but it told her nothing 
she had not known before. She knew 
perfectly well that night at Yrakow that 
the course of her destiny was suddenly 
changed. It was all like adream. She 
looked back to the dream now, and saw 
spread out before her, like a landscape 
seen in a looking-glass, the life that might 
have been a panorama of golden days 
crowned with honors and delights; but 
the vision stirred no shadow of regret in 
her heart, nor did it move her will to a 
momentary recoil from the part that she 
had chosen. Far from it. She rejoiced 
that her present lot was beyond the reach 
of change. With an almost involuntary 
movement she felt for her crucifix, and 
closed her hand upon it, silently renew- 
ing her self-consecration. 

Basil too had been carried back to the 
past, but not with the same glad assent in 
its renunciations. ‘‘My God!” he cried, 
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with a sudden burst of passionate feeling, 
“it is as if a reprieve had suddenly come 
to me, after being under sentence of con- 
demnation all these years!” 

“Thank God!” Marguerite exclaimed, 
fervently. ‘‘ And now you will give up 
once and foreyer these wild and wicked 
theories that have led you and Narka into 
such trouble? God has been very good 
to you, and you owe Hima return. You 
have now an opportunity of redeeming 
the past; you must begin from this out to 
lead a noble and useful life; you must 
break off with conspiracy and revolution, 
and work for your country in wiser and 
better ways. Promise me that you will.” 

Basil fell back and thrust his hands 
into his pockets. ‘If I had only myself 
to think of,” he said, after a pause; ‘‘ but 
I have contracted engagements that it 
would not be honorable to break; it would 
be cowardly to abandon those who are 
risking, and who will go on to the bitter 
end risking, their lives for the sake of 
overthrowing tyrants.” 

“That is just nonsense—rank non- 
sense!” protested Marguerite, with her old 
impulsive manner. ‘‘They will never 
overthrow anybody but themselves. I 
know them well—a set of hot-headed 
fools and fanatics! Isee them every day, 
and I hear the wild nonsense they talk. 
But what is excusable in many of them 
is downright criminal in you; and your 
example would give many of them the 
courage and the excuse to give up the 
whole thing—be sure of that. There are 
very few in Russia, I dare say,as in France, 
who after a while do not see the madness 
of the work they have embarked in, and 
who would not gladly get out of it if they 
could. Besides, you are not worth so 
much to them; you will never go far 
enough to do the work they want; you 
think that talking and writing and stir- 
ring up passionate desires for liberty is do- 
ingagrand thing; but they want it to lead 
to action, that is, to assassination, to whole- 
sale murder. You will never lend your 
hand to that; you will only go far enough 
to ruin yourself, without satisfying them. 
Give it all up. Oh, Basil! for Heaven’s 
sake give it up, and begin to lead an hon- 
orable, useful life. Narka will make ita 
happy life for you. She will be as noble 
and loyal and loving a wife as any man 
was ever blest with. Think, too, of all 
that she has suffered for your sake! All 
but death. Yes, that time in the fortress 
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was worse than death. Make it up to her 
now, and guard her, at any rate in the 
future, from those horrors that she has 
gone through in the past. She was very 
near falling into the hands of the tor- 
turers again. It was almost a miracle 
that she escaped being given over to the 
Russian authorities. A man whom we 
had helped in trouble waylaid the police- 
man and rescued this,” Marguerite con- 
tinued, taking the casket from the table. 

“Do you know what is in it?” Basil 
asked, as he took it in his hand and tore 
off the paper that covered it. 

‘“The papers you gave her to keep, and 
those revolutionary articles of yours that 
Ivan Gorff gave her to translate.” 

‘“Good heavens!” Basil exclaimed, 
greatly excited. The sight of that ivory 
box brought back his boyhood to him; he 
remembered the morning he gave it to 
Narka full of sweetmeats for her birth- 
day; he kept turning it round and ex- 
amining it to conceal his emotion, ‘‘ My 
poor Narka!” he murmured. 

“You will make it all up to her now; 
promise me you will?” Marguerite plead- 
ed. ‘‘ You will give up conspiracy?” 

Basil did not answer. He was moved 
to his centre, but his will was torn in op- 
posite directions—pity and tenderness for 
Narka drew him one way; what he called 
honor drew him another. 

‘* Basil,” Marguerite said, and the blood 
mounted to her cheek, and her voice trem- 
bled, ‘“‘you say that you cared for me 
once; for the sake of that old affection, to 
prove to me that it was something deeper 
and better than a passing fancy, promise 
me what Task you. Task it in the name 
of God, of your mother, of all that you 
ever held sacred!” Her voice broke a lit- 
tle, and her eyes were full of tears. 

Still Basil hesitated, but it was only be- 
cause he was struggling with the emotion 
that choked him. ‘‘I promise you,” he 
answered. 

After a pause Marguerite said, ‘Now 
all our prayer must be that the reprieve 
may reach Father Christopher in time.” 

She staid on a few minutes, asking 
questions about the distance to Irkoutsk, 
calculating the chances and perils that 
must be reckoned with on the way home- 
ward. ‘Then she rose to go. 

‘You won’t wait to see Narka?” Basil 
said. 

‘No; she is perhaps asleep, or at any 
rate she is resting. You will tell her about 
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Ivan; his confession will be an immense 
relief to her; but the rest will be a great, 
shock. She will be horrified too to hear 
about Schenk.” 

Basil accompanied Marguerite down- 
stairs. In the hall he said: ‘‘I wonder 
would they let me see Ivan? Could you 
get me into the prison? I should like to 
see him once.” 

‘*Oh yes, do go and see him; Iam sure 
it will be a consolation to the poor fellow. 
Go to-morrow morning at nine o'clock, 
and ask for Sceur Jeanne; or, stay, if you 
go there now you will find her. Say that 
you have a message to her from Soeur 
Marguerite, and the porter will let you in.” 

‘“‘T will go at once,” said Basil; ‘‘and 
by the time I get back Narka will probably 
be up, and able to see me.” He stood and 
watched Marguerite till she crossed the 
court and disappeared. Then he went out 
and called a cab, and drove to the prison. 

As Marguerite walked rapidly home- 
ward she felt nearer to perfect happiness 
than she had ever done before in her in- 
nocent, happy life. The windows of the 
world seemed to have been suddenly 
thrown wide open, and fresh air from 
heaven let in to blow about her face. 
Her heart was so merry that she could 
have sung for gladness. All the wrong 
things were coming right. If only La 
Villette would cast out its heart of rage! 
Marguerite kept her hand upon that angry 
heart as a sick-nurse feels the pulse of a 
patient; le pauwvre pewple was her sick 
child; she kept feeling its pulse, and the 
quick irregular beats made her anxious. 

“Tf only I might die for them!” she 
murmured in her heart, with a sinking of 
despair. But then she thought of Father 
Christopher, and of Basil and Narka, and 
how all the wrong things were coming 
right at last, and she trusted and rejoiced. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


NarKA lay motionless, crouching in a 
heap on the ground, for some minutes af- 
ter Basil and Marguerite had left the room. 
At last the silence assured her that they 
had gone. She rose to her knees and 
dragged herself up, and opened the door 
cautiously; there were the two chairs that 
Marguerite and Basil had been sitting in; 
they seemed to hold them still; the at- 
mosphere of the place was suffocating. 
Narka felt she must get out of it to breathe; 
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she made her way up to her own room, 
and sat down and tried to think what had 
happened since she had left it, only an 
hourago. The whole world was changed 
to her, and yet in reality those words of 
Basil’s which had flung her down as. if 
stricken with paralysis had told her no- 
thing new; she was conscious of having 
known all along that in those early days 
at Yrakow he had been in love with Mar- 
guerite, and on the night of the murder 
Marguerite had betrayed the secret of her 
love for him. But then had come the 
warrant and the ransom, and his declara- 
tion to herself; and what waves of pas- 
sionate love and trust had swept over their 
lives since then, obliterating the very trace 
of those early jealousies and uncertain- 
ties! 

Narka was not so simple as to suppose 
that a man’s love was not to be trusted 
because the virgin vintage of his heart 
had been thrown into the wine-press for 
another woman’s feet to tread. She would 
not have felt a pang of jealousy or resent- 
ment if Basil had himself confessed to her 
that he had loved Marguerite first; but 
that he should never have said a word to 
her, and should now confess it to Mavr- 
guerite—this stung her to the quick, and 
struck at the root of all belief in his love. 

“Tf he loved me,” she repeated to her- 
self, ‘‘he would have been compelled by 
the very force of his love to tell me; he 
could not have kept it a secret.” 

And she was right. For though we 
may sometimes wholly trust where we do 
not love, we can never wholly love where 
we do not trust. Basil, then, did not love 
her; not as she understood love, not as a 
man should love the woman he is going 
to marry. And if he did not love her, 
should she keep him to his engagement ? 
Could she let him sacrifice himself to her 
from a sense of honor, of pity, of gratitude? 

Schenk was right: Basil had never 
loved her. 

Narka interlaced her fingers, and 
straightened up her arms above her head 
in a gesture of intolerable anguish. “I 
will give him up!—I will give him up!” 
she cried aloud, almost in a shout, and 
then she flung herself upon the sofa, and 
sobbed till it shook under her. When 
the paroxysm had subsided she stood up, 
and began to walk up and down the room. 
‘““Tf he were to confess the truth to me 
even now, I would believe him,” she said, 
again speaking aloud to herself, and like 
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a drowning man catching at a straw in 
her despair; ‘‘if he were to come to me 
now and say: ‘I loved Marguerite in the 
old days before I learned to love you,’ I 
could believe—’ Butshe suddenly check- 
ed herself. Had he not told Marguerite 
that his love for her was a unique thing 
in his life? And then he had said that 
Narka should miss nothing, that he would 
be a loyal and loving husband to her, that 
he would pay back his debt as a man of 
honor. Oh God! was this the return she 
was to get for her passionate love! Could 
she take such pitiful payment of cold 
gratitude and duty in exchange for the 
love that had been burning like a fire in 
her heart all these years? No; if was in- 
tolerable. ‘‘T will give him up!” she re- 
peated, already with a stern quietness that 
bespoke a firmer will than her first vio- 
lent outburst. 

She sat down and tried to face the real- 
ity. She would give him up; this much 
was certain; she was resolved to give 
him up. And having made this tremen- 
dous decision, it seemed as if the necessi- 
ty for it grew suddenly clearer. She saw 
distinetly, like something new that she 
had never even glanced at before, what 
the consequences would be to Basil and 
to herself if he married her: he was go- 
ing to make as complete a sacrifice as a 
man could make for a woman; he was 
going to quarrel with his father; to give 
him up; to give up his whole fortune 
and position; to give up Sibyl too, for 
though she might feign to forgive the 
marriage, in her heart she would never 
really forgive it; she would hate the wo- 
man who had come between her and the 
brother of whom she was so proud. And 
what had Narka to give him in return for 
all this? If he had loved her—ah, if he 
had loved her! Narka knew with what 
supreme abundance love can satisfy the 
lover, and make all sacrifices as nothing 
compared to the plenary bliss it can be- 
stow. But he did not love her. 

‘JT will not marry him; I will not see 
him again,” she said; and her will took 
firmer hold of this determination, and it 
seemed to harden her heart and brace it 
for the sacrifice. Then, instinctively, her 
thoughts flew to Marguerite. There would 
be sympathy there and understanding. 
““T will tell her the truth; I will tell her 
everything,” was Narka’s reflection. But 
when she had told Marguerite, what was 
she to do? Where was she to go? She 
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must take up life again with its difficulties 
and its inexorable necessities; she must 
go back to loneliness, without any sustain- 
ing hope to make it endurable. Sudden- 
ly she remembered Zampa, and the thought 
was like a flash of lightning showing her 
a way out of the darkness. She would go 
to Zampa; she would throw herself into 
the art she loved, and enter at once on her 
career as a singer, and study with all her 
might, and become a great artist. A thrill 
of relief, almost of exultation, came with 
this resolution, and with the consciousness 
that she had within her the power to 
fashion her own destiny and conquer in- 
dependence. She need not be an object 
of pity to any one; there was something 
in this. Narka stood up again, and as 
she did so there was a knock at the door, 
One of the maids, of course. She said, 
‘Come in.” The door opened, and it was 
Basil who entered. : 

He went quickly up to her and took 
her in his arms: 

“My Narka!” he cried, straining her to 
him. 

She suffered his embrace without re- 
sponding to it; but Basil was too excited 
to notice this, and he felt that she was 
trembling. 

‘*T was here before,” he said, ‘‘ but you 
were vesting. How are you, dearest ? 
Let me look at you? You are tired and 
pale. No wonder.” He kissed her fore- 
head. ‘‘Sit down beside me;” and he 
would have drawn her to the couch, but 
Navka did not move. 

“Tell me about Ivan,” she said. ‘‘ Have 
you seen him? Is he dead?” 

“No; he is still alive; but they don’t 
think he will pass the day.” 

Basil now became conscious of some- 
thing strange about her. It was natural 
that the horror of this tragedy should 
have solemnized all things to them both, 
that it should be uppermost in her 
thoughts, and have checked the overflow 
of her joy a little; but there was some- 
thing beyond this in her manner. He 
tried again to draw her to the couch, but 
her figure stiffened itself against his arm, 
and she laid her hand upon his shoulder, 
as if gently putting him from her. 

“What is the matter, Narka? Are you 
not glad to see me ?” he asked. 

‘‘T have something to say to you,” she 
said, and her great eyes looked steadily 
into his, and her voice did not falter. 
‘‘There is an end of our engagement. 
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You must leave me, and forget that you 
ever thought of marrying me.” 

Basil drew away his arm, and looked at 
her in amaze. ‘‘ You are gone mad,” he 
said. Then,ina softer tone: ‘‘ No wonder 
if you did, after all you have been going 
through, my poor Narka, But what has 
put this folly into your head ay 

“Tt is no folly. The folly was when 
we thought that our marriage could bring 
either of us anything but suffering and 
regret, Yes. Let me speak out, Basil. 
Listen to me. If you married me, you 
would lose everything; you would be an 
exile all your life; your father would 
never forgive you, nor Sibyl; and Sibyl 
would hate me; and I could not live under 
that; it would kill me. I see it all now. 
We must part. You will marry some 
one who will suit you and make you hap- 
py; some one in your own rank. Marie 
Krinsky loves you; marry her, and give 
up playing at patriotism; you are not 
made for it. No, dear Basil, you are made 
to be what you are, and nothing else. If 
you broke with your kindred and your 
caste and married me, we should both re- 
egret it. You would try to hide it from 
me, but I should see it, and it would 
make me a miserable woman.” 

She said all this rapidly, as if she were 
in a hurry to get it all out before break- 
ing down; but her voice did not break, al- 
though it was nervous and vibrating, and 
she was so white that Basil feared she was 
going to faint; but her eyes still met his 
without quailing. What did it all mean? 
What had she heard to drive her to this 
extraordinary resolution? Tis conscience 
smote him; he remembered his words to 
Marguerite in the boudoir; but they could 
not have come back to Narka. 

“Sibyl has been talking to you,” he 
said; ‘she has persuaded you to this.” 

‘*No, she has not; I have not had a 
moment's conversation with Sibyl since I 
have been in the house. She has had no- 
thing whatever to do with my determina- 
tion.” 

‘“Then what in Heaven’s name has come 
to you, Narka? Have you ceased to care 
for me? It was only yesterday you swore 
to me you loved me as your life, and now 
you coolly turn me away, and throw me 


off without a word of explanation. I in- 
sist upon knowing what it means.” 
‘‘T have told you,” she replied. ‘‘We 


have been living in a fools’ paradise. I 
was blind, and you were mad. But there 
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isanend ofit. Wemustseparate. Don’t 
be sorry for me, or afraid. I have cour- 
age; I will go my way safely.” 

“Good God! what are you talking 
about? What way will you go if you do 
not come with me ?” 

“T will go to Florence, and become a 
singer. My voice is better than ever it 
was. Iam able to face the future with- 
out any fear.” 

She was stillas white as marble. There 
was something marble-like about her al- 
together in the calm stone coldness of her 
manner to him. It was unnatural, in- 
comprehensible, in so passionate a crea- 
ture as Narka, 

“You are talking mere nonsense, 
child,” said Basil; ‘‘and besides, you for- 
get that I have a claim on you that is not 
to be set aside by any fanciful arguments 
or caprice of feeling: I am your debtor 
for fifty thousand rubles.” 

‘“Not quite. You sent me some of it 
by poor Ivan; but Sibyl has paid me the 
whole amount. It is there,” said Narka, 
pointing to the drawer of the writing- 
table. ‘‘T found it when I came here from 
the court yesterday.” 

“Sibyl had no right to meddle in it,” 
he said, reddening with anger. He would 
rather have remained Narka’s debtor than 
become Sibyl’s, and it seemed to weaken 
his hold on Narka now that the debt 
should have been paid; though, if she 
persisted in breaking their engagement, 
it was better he should be free. Would 
she persist? Basil said to himself that 
she would not; but there was something 
about Narka that said to him, ‘‘She will.” 
If anything had happened a month ago to 
break off his engagement honorably to 
himself, it is* doubtful whether he would 
have felt the blow a very severe one; but 
coming from Narka’s hand, and dealt at 
him in this cool, sudden way, it wounded 
him to the quick, and fired his feeling tow- 
ard her to a flame of passion. He would 
not give her up! He knew how she loved 
him, and how she had suffered for him. 
This act of hers was the result of some 
heroic fancy, or else she had been stung 
to it by wounded pride. In spite of her 
denial, he suspected Sibyl was at the bot- 
tom of it; but he would conquer her in 
spite of her own stubborn pride, and Sibyl, 
and the whole world; but there was no use 
in struggling any more with Narka now: 
opposition would only nerve her to more 
determined resistance. 
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“Narka, you are very cruel to play 
with me in this way,” he said, ‘‘and I 
shall punish you for it some day. But 
you are tired and nervous, and you want 
rest after all this terrible strain on you. 
I wish you could go to the country for a 
week. Perhaps if you went down to 
Beaucrillon for a few days, it would do 
you good and bring you to your right 
mind.” 

Perhaps,” she said, looking at him 
with a smile that went to his heart's core: 
there was an expression in her eyes that 
was indefinable. 

Basil drew her to him, and held her to 
his breast, kissing her with a passionate, 
hungry tenderness. ‘You sha’n’t fly 
from me,” he murmured between the 
kisses; ‘I would follow you to the end 
of the world if you did. My love! my 
wife! my beautiful one!” 

Narka let herself sink into the loved 
embrace. Now for the first time she was 
tasting the caresses of a true lover. Basil 
felt her clinging to him, and triumphed 
in his power over her, and silently re- 
joiced. 

A knock at the door made him start 
and release her. 

‘““Monsieur de Beauerillon desires to 
know if mademoiselle will come down- 
stairs or receive him here?” said the ser- 
vant. 

“TI will come down presently,” Narka 
replied. But when the man was gone, 
she said to Basil: ‘‘I must be alone for 
a while. I cannot see any one. Don’t 
let him come up.” 

““T will protect you,” Basil said; and 
he kissed her again, and went away. 

Narka waited till the sound of his foot- 
falls on the stairs had quite ceased, and 
then she flung herself on her knees, and 
her tortured heart found relief in a flood 
of passionate tears, while her soul went 
up in a piercing prayer for pity and help. 
But-it was not in her nature to indulge 
long in the luxury of grief, and to keep 
action waiting on emotion. She rose and 
dried her eyes, and considered what she 
had to do. The vital crisis had come and 
gone. She was glad to have seen Basil. 
That last caress had satisfied an intoler- 
able craving of her heart, and given her 
courage for what remained to be done. 
Her last fears were now cast out; she felt 
armed against every attack from within 
and from without. She would have risen 
and gone away that moment, but for the 
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fear of meeting Basil or M. de Beaucrillon. 
Besides, she must write a farewell note to 
Sibyl, explaining her flight. This done, 
she put on her cloak and bonnet, and wait- 
ed. After a while the bell clanged, the 
gates were opened, and Sibyl’s open car- 
riage came wheeling into the court. Soon 
Narka heard a light step on the stairs, 
and there was a knock at the door, then 
a pause, and she heard the step descend- 
ing. At the end of about half an hour 
there was a sound of wheels moving 
away. Narka, from a safe distance, look- 
ed through the lace curtains, and saw 
Sibyl and M. de Beaucrillon and Basil all 
driving off together. Basil had kept his 
promise of protecting her. She was free 
now to go. But instead of hurrying 
away, she sat down. It was not that her 
purpose faltered; she felt very strong and 
resolute, but extraordinarily eaaltée. A 
strange sensation came over her, some- 
thing like what she had experienced in 
the prison; it was as if she had been lifted 
out of the world, beyond time, and was 
looking back on all she had left behind, 
on the broken destiny she was running 
away from, as one looks back from a turn 
in the road at the house one has just left; 
but the mystery of life seemed suddenly 
illuminated with an altogether different 
meaning and purpose from what she had 
seen, or fancied, in that other vision; the 
dark and cruel things were now bright 
with hidden possibilities of blessing and 
redemption ; she saw Marguerite’s ideal 
emerge in all its beauty amidst the storm 
and confusion of the world around it; 
and side by side ‘with this she saw her 
own ideal overturned and dishonored; the 
things that she had worshipped had be- 
trayed her; the love whose ineantation 
had transfigured her whole life had melt- 
ed away like a shadow, and with it all her 
illusions had vanished; the insane theo- 
ries, the wild enthusiasms, which had in- 
spired and misled her, had suddenly evap- 
orated with the great passion that had fed 
her belief in them. Only a little while 
ago the defeat of, those hopes and dreams 
would have seemed the bitterest of life’s 
revenges; but now she was content to let 
them go. And was everything gone? 
Was there nothing saved from the wreck: ? 
Yes; there was God and her fellow-crea- 
tures; there was all humanity to care for. 
She would open her heart to this larger 
love, and put her hand to whatsoever ser- 
vice of help came to it. In this supreme 
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moment of her sacrifice Narka was be- 
ginning to taste something of the inebri- 
ation that comes to those who drink of 
the bitter cup with courage. 

But it was time to be going. She rose 
quickly, and went down-stairs. It seem- 
ed only yesterday that she had walked up 
those crimson steps to be greeted by Sibyl 
in the boudoir where a few hours ago she 
had heard the sentence that banished her. 
There was a servant in the hall; she pass- 
ed him by, and went out into the garden 
toa gate that opened into the street. Nar- 
ka knew the trick of the latch; she lifted 
it, let herself out, and then drew the gate 
that locked itself behind her. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 


Iv is now winter again at Yrakow. Sib- 
yl and her husband and Basil are once 
more assembled in that tapestried room 
where we first saw them. Father Chris- 
topher is there too, aged and broken, his 
figure, formerly so erect, is now bent, and 
he walks like a man who is still carrying 
a load on his shoulders and dragging a 
chain; but this he declares is only a bad 
habit that his old limbs cannot get rid of; 
he says he is the happiest of men; and in- 
deed the serenity of his countenance and 
his cheerful flow of spirits confirm this 
assertion. 

Basil was engaged to Marie Krinsky, 
and the marriage was soon to be cele- 
brated at the Winter Palace with all 
pomp becoming the presence of royalty 
and the rank of the bride and bridegroom. 

Sibyl ought to have been satisfied. And 
yet the old castle was empty of something 
that she missed at every turn. She was 
grateful to Narka for having gone of her 
own free-will and set Basil free; but her 
absence made a void that nothing could 
fill. By tacit consent, the brother and 
sister never spoke of Narka; but each 
knew that she was dearer than ever to the 
other since they had lost her. 

This evening M. de Beaucrillon was 
reading aloud the newspaper, when he 
came to a paragraph headed, ‘‘JZilan.— 
Extraordinary Scene at La Scala,” and 
haying read so far, stopped suddenly. 

Sibyl looked up from her embroidery 
frame. ‘‘ What is it?” she said. 

He hesitated a moment, and then, with 
a movement that seemed to say, ‘‘ Why. 
not?’ read on: “‘ Last night Mademoiselle 
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Narka Larik made her début in Norma, 
and no one who witnessed the perform- 
ance will ever forget the scene. Her ex- 
traordinary beauty would alone have in- 
sured her a success, but this, joined to her 
incomparable yoice and transcendent tal- 
ent, won for her such a triumph as one 
present ever saw on any stage. The au- 
dience simply went mad with enthusiasm. 
The King of X——, who was present with 
the Queen, rushed on the stage and con- 
ducted the beautiful artist, who was al- 
most overcome with emotion, to the royal 
box, where the Queen embraced her, and 
drawing a costly diamond ring from her 
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own finger, placed it on Mademoiselle Nar- 
ka’s. Cries of ‘‘Hvvivala Regina!” “Ev- 
viva la Narka !” showed how the specta- 
tors rejoiced in this meeting of the two 
royalties of genius and rank. The prima 
donna is invited to a dinner given in her 
honor by their Majesties on the 20th in- 
stant.’” 

A moment of intense silence followed 
the reading of this passage. Then M. de 
Beaucrillon laid down the newspaper and 
said: “She is a noble woman. I hope 
some Crown Prince will fall in love with 
her and marry her!” 

THE END. 


A STOLEN SOUL. 
BY GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


EAD, dead! the nights glide swiftly on, 
The days fly past in swallow-herds, 
And if the sun had never shone, 
If there were neither night nor day, 
Nor life that speaks in thrilling words, 
Nor song to carol grief away, 
The world could not be darker now, 
Darker to me, who sit alone 
With my despair. For she is dead, 
Like the last breath of summer flown, 
She whom I taught to disavow 
The God whose mystery she had read. 
*Twas I who robbed her of her wings, 
And, while her spirit soared and sang, 
Dragged her from heaven; ‘twas I who sprang 
Thief-like upon her, thief-like stole 
Her simple faith in holy things, 
The glory of her soul. 


And yet I loved her, loved her! She 
Gave more than woman’s love to me, 
To me who held as light as dreams 
The faith by which her soul could sce. 
I knew her voice in wind and breeze, 
In brawls of woodland brooks and streams, 
And in the music of the trees; 

There were no deeper, starrier skies 
Than the dusk splendor of her eyes; 
And when she spoke, it seemed I heard 
The tremulous rapture of a bird. 


Why did she love me? Cruel fate 
That would not turn her love to hate, 
That bound us ever heart to heart! 


She was fair 

As the wild flowers, and innocent 

As youth before its charm is spent. 
She was the very gentlest part 

Of all things that are swect and rare. 
Oh! she was Nature’s happy child, 
Full of the grace of happy years: 

For her the world was undefiled, 

For her there were no bitter fears, 

No mad regrets, no burning tears: | 
She looked up at the stars and smiled, 
And when she bowed in humble prayer 
I felt the spot was hallowed where 
Her rose-lips whispered to the air. 


I was her teacher: day by day 

I strove to tear the veil away 

Which, like the dust that hides a seed, 

Hid all I worshipped as the truth 

From the bright vision of her youth, 

I taught her to deny the creed 

That God is what the preacher saith— 

Ruler of life and king of death, 

That love, the perfect love of earth, 

Shall find in death immortal birth— 

And she, who knew not any sin, 

Nor any blind desire to win 

What a child’s instinct cannot know, 

She listened, with a mind distraught, 

Because she loved me—till the glow 

Of faith had faded from her sight, 

And she was wholly mine at last: 

My truth became her truth, my thought 

Her thought, my knowledge the dim light 

Which showed the world’s way from the 
past. 


I triumphed...She is dead...They say 
I broke her heart and drove her mad, 
As if some frost of winter had 

Driven death into the heart of May. 
And still I loved her...It may be 
That such poor wisdom as men know, 
Men who are wisest in their age, 

Stops short of truth. Which man is he 
That tells the mocker from the sage, 
The friend he harbors from the foe?... 
God lived for her, yet not for me, 
And I the teacher! At the end 

God lived for neither: so she died. 


And now! Why do I tremble, bend? 

Shall a man’s heart undo his pride, 

And teach him that his tongue has lied?... 
If I spoke falsely when I spoke 

What seemed the truth! Ah, then I should 
Kneel like a pale priest at his shrine, 
Kneel in the gloom, alone, alone, 

And pray that she, who was divine, 

She whom I robbed of utter good, 

Shall be at last God’s very own: 

Lost, lost to me, as one unknown 

To earth, to such a love as mine. 
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THE OTHER END OF THE HEMISPHERE, 
BY WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 


NOR a people so boastful of our enter- 
prise and intelligence, we are shame- 
fully ignorant of what is going on at the 
other end of the hemisphere, although 
transactions there are of much greater 
concern to us than the struggle for home 
rule in Ireland or the invasion of Af- 
ghanistan. We shall be roused from our 
indifference presently, however, when we 
meet the estancieros of Uruguay and the 
Argentine Republic in the markets for 
bread-stuffs and provisions, which our 
farmers and ranchmen have been accus- 
tomed to consider a permanent possession 
of their own. It is said to cost fifty dol- 
lars to place a carcass of Chicago dressed 
beef in the markets of London. ‘The es- 
tancieros of the Argentine Republic are 
now shipping from seven to ten thousand 
carcasses a month, and those of Uruguay 
almost as many, at one-half that sum. 
Five years ago these countries imported 
their bread-stuffs from Chili and the 
United States. In 1884 they commenced 
to export cereals, and last year (1886) 
wheat, corn, and rye to the value of near- 
ly seven millions and a half of dollars 
were shipped to Brazil and Great Brit- 
ain. It is estimated, from the increased 
acreage under cultivation, that the sur- 
plus product for export in the Argentine 
Republic in 1887 will amount to the value 
of ten million dollars, and that of Uru- 
guay about one-third more. We are 
sending from four to seven million dol- 
lars’ worth of flour annually to Brazil. 
Mills are now being erected there to re- 
duce the wheat of the Argentine Republic, 
and it will not be many years before the 
latter country will deprive us of our mar- 
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kets fow bread-stuffs on the east coast of 
the Americas and the West Indies, as Chili 
has upon the west coast. 

The valley of the Rio de la Plata—and 
by that term is indicated all the temperate 
zone of South America except Chili—will 
never compete with us in manufactured 
goods, because there is no fuel or water- 
power there, and the natives have no taste 
for mechanical industries; but at the pre- 
sent cost of production and transportation 
in the United States they must ultimately 
drive us out of the markets for provisions 
and bread-stuffs. If ocean ships could load 
at Denver and Minneapolis, if we could 
deliver beef cattle at tide-water at ten or 
twelve dollars a head and wheat at sixty 
cents a bushel, then we might compete 
with them; but with an area one-third 
the size of the United States, a very small 
portion of which is incapable of produc- 
tion, an extensive system of internal nay- 
igation, the value of which is enhanced 
by the depth of its rivers, supplemented 
by a net-work of railways, the nations 
of the La Plata have advantages surpass- 
ing those of any other nation on earth. 
In climate, in topography, and in re- 
sources they resemble the United States. 
The pampas are similar to the prairies 
of our own West; the ‘“‘bleak and unin- 
habitable wastes” of Patagonia have de- 
veloped into the richest of pastures, like 
the ‘‘Great American Desert” which used 
to lie between the Missouri River and the 
mountains. The pampas are of rich deep 
loam in the lowlands, and rise in mighty 
terraces to the west, where upon the up- 
lands millions of cattle can be fed and 
sheltered. The foot-hills of the Andes are 
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similar to the mountains of Colorado, and 
are practically unexplored. In the north 
are thousands of square miles of timber, 
and beyond it a soil that will produce 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, cotton, and rice. 
Within 1200 miles of Buenos Ayres can be 
grown every plant known to the botanists, 
and nature has provided the facilities for 
getting the results of that growth to market 
with a most generous hand. 

During the last twenty-five years the 
population of the Argentine Republic has 
increased 154 per cent., while that of the 
United States has increased but 79 per 
cent., and the city of Buenos Ayres is 
growing faster than Minneapolis or Den- 
ver. Last year it received 124,000 immi- 
grants from Europe, and the natural in- 
crease is very large. The new-comers 
are mostly Italians and Basques, with a 
sprinkling of Germans, Swiss, and Swedes. 
To tempt the immigrants into the agri- 
cultural districts the government has en- 
acted land laws even more liberal than 
ours. Each head of a family is entitled 
to 250 acres free, and as much more as he 
desires to purchase, to a limit of 1500 
acres, at about seventy-five cents an acre 
inourmoney. Or the settler may acquire 
1500 acres free after five years by planting 
200 acres to grain and twenty-four acres 
totimber. Free transportation from Bue- 
nos Ayres to the place of location is grant- 
ed to all settlers and their families, ex- 
emption from taxation for ten years, and 
colonization societies are organized which 
issue bonds guaranteed by the govern- 
ment, the proceeds of which are loaned to 
the settlers in sums not greater than $1000, 
for five years, with interest at six per cent., 
upon the cultivation of a certain amount 
of land and the erection of a certain 
amount of improvements. The results of 
these beneficent laws are conspicuous. 
In 1886 nearly nine hundred thousand 
acres of wild land were ploughed and 
planted. One firm in Buenos Ayres sold 
1200 reapers manufactured in the United 
States, and other firms a lesser number; 
elevators are being erected upon the banks 
of the rivers, from which wheat is loaded 
into vessels for Brazil and Europe, and the 
average crop was twenty-two bushels of 
wheat to the acre. 

Until within a few years the chief 
source of wealth was cattle and sheep. In 
1885 there were forty-one million sheep 
in the United States, seventy-two mill- 
ions in Australia, and one hundred mill- 
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ions in the Argentine Republic. We 
have two-thirds of a sheep to every in- 
habitant; in the Argentine Republic there 
are twenty-five sheep, andin Uruguay for- 
ty sheep, to every man, woman, and child. 
We have forty millions of horned cattle 
to a population of sixty millions; the Ar- 
gentine Republic and Uruguay have thir- 
ty-eight millions of cattle to a population 
of four anda half millions. In Uruguay, 
with a population of five hundred thou- 
sand souls, there are eight millions of cat- 
tle, twenty millions of sheep, two million 
horses, or sixty head of stock for each 
man, woman, and child. Fifteen million 
dollars has been invested in wire fences 
in Uruguay alone, and more than twice 
as much in the Argentine Republic. In 
either of the countries a cow can be 
bought for five dollars, a steer fattened 
for the market for ten or twelve dollars, 
a pair of oxen for twenty-five dollars, a 
sheep for fifty or sixty cents, an ordinary 
working-horse for eight or ten dollars, and 
a roadster for twenty-five, a mule for fif- 
teen dollars, and a mare for whatever her 
hide will bring. Mares are never broken 
to saddle or harness, but are allowed to 
run wild in the pastures from the time 
they are foaled till they cease to be of value 
for breeding, when they are driven to the 
salederos, or slaughter-houses, and killed 
for their hides. A man who would use a 
mare under the saddle or before a wagon 
would be considered of unsound mind, 
There is a superstition against it. 

Though we of the United States have 
little to do with the Argentine Republic 
nowadays, the pioneers of the prosperity 
of that country were citizens of this. In 
1826 William Wheelwright, of Pennsylva- 
nia, was wrecked on the Argentine coast, 
and made his way to a small town called 
Quilmar, hatless, coatless, bootless, and 
starving. He remained in the place be- 
cause he had no means to pay his pas- 
sage elsewhere, and forty years later con- 
structed the first railway in South Amer- 
ica, from Quilmar to Buenos Ayres. He 
built the first railway in Chili also, and is 
the founder of the Pacific Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, whose vessels run twice a 
week from Liverpool to Panama, through 
the Strait of Magellan. Both Chili and 
the Argentine Republic have erected mon- 
uments to the memory of Mr. Wheel- 
wright in their public squares. Another 
citizen of the United States may be given 
the credit of establishing the first ranch 
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in the Argentine Republic, and laying the 
foundation of the wealth of the nation. 
This was Thomas Lloyd Halsey, of New 
Jersey, who in 1826 introduced improved 
stock from the United States, and com- 
menced the business of raising them. 
Both Mr. Wheelwright and Mr. Halsey 
are dead, but Mr. Samuel B. Hale, who 
went down from Boston in 1828, and es- 
tablished the first commission-house in 
the republic, still lives to enjoy the es- 
teem of the people and the great wealth 
he has accumulated, being recognized as 
the pioneer of the foreign commerce of the 
country. 

From the herds Mr. Halsey imported 
have sprung the millions of sheep that now 
graze upon the pampas, and single ranch- 
es exist there which for the area inclosed 
by wire fences and for the number of cat- 
tle branded are larger than four of the 
largest in the United States combined, 
As in this country, the cattle business is 
becoming monopolized by vast corpora- 
tions. Rich Englishmen and Scotechmen 
and Irishmen are combining their inter- 
ests, leasing or buying empires of terri- 
tory, and stocking it with the best breeds. 
Companies with five million dellars capi- 
tal are common, and those with ten mill- 
ions are not rare. The governments of 
Argentine and Uruguay subsidize the busi- 
ness of exporting frozen meat, and the 
Germans as well as the English and 
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Scotch are taking advantage of the liber- 
al concessions. The governments will 
guarantee dividends of five per cent. per 
annum upon an investment of five hun- 
dred thousand dollars or more, provided 
the annual exports amount to twenty 
thousand carcasses of beef for every one 
hundred thousand dollars invested. The 
Liebig Extract of Beef Company has fif- 
teen millions of dollars invested at Fray 
Bentos, a little town on the Uruguay 
River, where it consumes half a million 
head of cattle a year, and pays dividends 
of twenty-four per cent. The London 
and River Plate Frozen Meat Company is 
becoming as great a commercial octopus 
as the Standard Oil Company, and is now 
shipping seven thousand carcasses a week 
to England on refrigerator ships con- 
structed for the purpose. 

There used to be a place called Patago- 
nia. It appears on our geographies now 
as ‘“‘a drear and uninhabitable waste, 
upon which herds of wild horses and cat- 
tle graze, that are hunted for their flesh 
by a few bands of savage Indians of im- 
mense stature.” I am quoting from a 
school-book published in 1886, and in 
common use in this country. The same 
geography gives similar information 


about ‘‘the Argentine Confederation.” It, 


makes the Argentines roar with rage to 
call their country ‘‘the Argentine Con- 
federation.” It would be just as polite 
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and proper to eall this the ‘‘ Confederate 
States of America.” A bitter, bloody war 
was fought to wipe that name off the 
map, but our publishers still insist upon 
keeping it there. It is not a confedera- 
tion; it is a Nation, with a big ‘‘N,” like 
ours, one and inseparable, united we 
stand, divided we fall, and all that sort of 
thing-—the Argentine Republic. To call 
it anything else is an insult to the patriots 
who fought to make it so, and a reflection 
upon our own intelligence. 

Several years ago Patagonia was di- 
vided between Chili and the Argentine 
Republic, the Ministers from the United 
States to those two countries doing the 
carving. The summits of the Cordilleras 
were fixed as the boundary lines. Chili 
took the Strait of Magellan and the strip 
along the Pacific coast between the moun- 
tains and the sea, and the Argentine Re- 
public the pampas, the archipelago of 
Tierra del Fuego being divided between 
them. Since the partition ranchmen 
have been pushing southward with great 
rapidity, and now the vast territory is 
practically occupied. There are no more 
wild cattle or horses there than in Kan- 
sas, and the dreary, uninhabited wastes 
of Patagonia have gone into oblivion 
with the ‘‘Great American Desert.” The 
remnant of a vast tribe of aborigines 
still occupies the interior, but the Indian 
problem of the Argentine Republic was 
solved in a summary way. There was 
considerable annoyance on the frontier 
from bands of roving savages, who used 
to come north in the winter - time, steal 
cattle, rob, and ravish, and the outposts of 
civilization were not safe. General Roca, 
the Sheridan of the River Plate, was sent 
with a brigade of cavalry to the frontier 
to prevent this sort of thing. Hast and 
west across the territory runs the Rio Ne- 
gro, a swift, turbid stream like the Mis- 
souri, with high banks. Fifty miles or so 
from the mountains the river makes a 
turn in its course, and leaves a narrow 
pathway through which everything that 
enters or leaves Patagonia by land must 
go. Across this pass of fifty miles Gen- 
eral Roca dug a ditch twelve feet deep 
and fifteen feet wide. The Indians, to 
the number of several thousand, were 
north when the work was done, raiding 
the settlements. As spring came they 
turned to go southward as usual, in a 
long caravan, with their stolen horses 
and cattle. Roca galloped around their 
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rear, and drove them night and day be- 
fore him. When they reached the ditch 
they became bewildered, for they could 
not cross it, and after afew days of slaugh- 
ter the remnant that survived surrender- 
ed, and were distributed through the army 
as soldiers, while the women were sent 
into a semi-slavery among the ranchmen 
they had robbed. The dead animals and 
men were buried together in the ditch, 
and there has been no further annoyance 
from Indians on the frontier. 

The few that remain seldom come 
northward, but remain around Punta 
Arenas, the only settlement in the Strait, 
hunting the ostrich and other wild game, 
trading the skins for whiskey, and mak- 
ing themselves as wretched as possible. 
The robes they wear are made of the skins 
of the guanaco, a species of the llama, 
and the breasts of young ostriches. There 
is nothing prettier than an ostrich robe, 
but each one represents the slaughter of 
from sixteen to twenty young birds, 
and they are getting rare and expensive 
as the birds are being exterminated, as 
our buffaloes have been. 

The Gaucho (gowcho) of the pampas is 
the most interesting character on the con- 
tinent. He is the descendant of the aris- 
tocratic Spanish don and the women of 
the Guarani race, a species unknown to 
any other part of the world, whose near- 
est likeness is the Bedouin of Arabia. He 
is at once the most indolent and the most 
active of human beings, for when he is 
not in the saddle, devouring space on the 
back of a tireless broncho, he is sleeping 
in apathetic indolence among his mis- 
tresses or gambling with his chums. Half 
savage and half courtier, the Gaucho is as 
courteous as he is cruel, and will thrum 
an air on the native mandolin with the 
same ease and nonchalance as he will 
murder a fellow-being or slaughter a 
steer. He recognizes no law but his own 
will and the unwritten code of the cattle 
range, and all violations of this code are 
punished by banishment or death. Who- 
ever offends him must fight or fly, and 
his vengeance is as enduring as it is vigil- 
ant. He never shoots, or strikes with his 
fist, and his only weapons are the short 
knife which is never absent from his. 
hand or his belt, the lasso, and the ‘‘ bo- 
las,” implements of his trade, offensive 
and defensive. A fight between Gauchos. 
is always to the death, and it is the duty 
of him who kills to see that his victim is 
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decently buried, and the widow and or- 
phans cared for. The widow, if she pleases 
him, becomes his mistress, and the orphans 
grow up to be Gauchos under his tutelage. 
As superstitious as a Hindoo, peaceable 
when sober, but regardless of God and 
man when drunk, as brave as a lion, as 
active as a panther, with an endurance 
equal to any test, faithful to his friends, 
as implacable as fate to any one who of- 
fends him, he has exercised a powerful 
influence upon the destiny of the Argen- 
tine Republic, and retarded civilization 
until overcome by an increased immigra- 
tion of foreigners. 

The Argentines once had a Gaucho Dic- 
tator, Don Manuel Rosas, ‘‘ The Eternal,” 
as he called himself, who ruled with a des- 
potism of iron and blood for twenty-two 
years—from 1830 to 1852. He was the son 
of a wealthy Gaucho of the same name, 
and commanded a regiment of his kind 
in the war for independence. So power- 
ful did he become that it was an easy step 
from the chieftainship of the Gauchos to 
the Presidency of the republic, and final- 
ly to the head of an absolute despotism, 
which existed for nearly a quarter of a 
century, in defiance of the constitution 
and the laws. 

But the day of the Gaucho is passing. 
Immigration and civilization have driven 
him to the extreme frontier. Like the 
North American Indian, he decays when 
domesticated, and a tame Gaucho is al- 
ways a drunkard, a loafer, and a thief. 

Silver ornaments for bridle and saddle 
are legal tender in exchange for anything 
saleable wherever the Gaucho goes, and 
what is his seat by day and his pillow by 
night he uses as a sort of savings-bank. 


T have seen saddles worth a thousand dol- 
lars, with solid silver stirrups, pommels, 
and ornaments, weighing as much as a 
man. A pair of silver spurs are worth 
anywhere from $50 to $100, according to 
size and workmanship, and stirrups of 
solid silver in the form of a heelless slip- 
per the belles of Argentine consider es- 
sential to a riding costume. The same 
are often made of brass, and when highly 
polished add a unique feature to the ac- 
coutrements of an Argentine caballero. 
The Argentine poncho is a great insti- 
tution, and if some fashionable swell in 
New York would set the style by wearing 
one, it would add greatly to the comfort 
of our people as well as to their conven- 
ience. There never was a garment better 
adapted for out-of-door use, and particu- 
larly for plainsmen or those who are much 
in the saddle. It is a blanket of ordinary 
size, with a split in the centre through 
which the head goes, and the folds hang 
down as far as the knees, giving free use 
to the arms, but always furnishing them 
and the rest of the body shelter. In sum- 
mer it shields the wearer from the heat 
of the sun, in winter it is as warm as an 
ulster, and in rainy days takes the place 
ofanumbrella. The native is never with- 
out it, summer or winter, afoot or horse- 
back, at home or abroad. It stays by him 
like his shadow, and gives him an over- 
coat by day and a blanket by night. 
Ponchos were formerly made of the hair 
of the vicufia, a sort of a cross between 
the Hama and the antelope, found in the 
Bolivia Andes. Before the conquest vi- 
cufla was the royal ermine of the Incas, 
and none but persons of princely blood 
were allowed to wear it. A vicufia poncho 
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MAP OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


well, while the bright tints please his taste 
better. 

But the Gaucho, the poncho, the solid 
silver stirrups, and the other costumes as 
well as customs of a romantic past, are being 
dissipated under the new régime. Modern 
ideas and modern inyentions are seized by the Ar- 
gentines with an eager grasp, and are enjoyed with 
great gratification. The estanciero now goes to his 
camp on a Pullman car instead of a silver-laden sad- 
dle, he talks over a telephone with the superintendent 
of his ranch, and slaughters his cattle by electric 
light. The people are now a hundred years ahead of 
any other Spanish-American city. Buenos Ayres 
seems more like Chicago than any place south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. Five railroads radiate 
from it in different directions; 122 miles of street-car 
tracks furnish conveyance within its limits; there 
are more telephones in use in proportion to the pop- 
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ulation than in any other city on the globe; the electric light is in more general use 
for streets, dwelling, and business houses than in New York or Boston; nine theatres 
are constantly open: Italian opera is given twice a week for six months in the year, 
with tickets at six dollars; and there are twenty-one daily newspapers, two of which 
ave published in the English language, the editor of the most enterprising being 


Winslow, the fugitive Boston forger. 


There are banks in Buenos Ayres larger in 


capital and volume of business than almost any in the world, and occupying palaces 


of iron, glass, and marble. 


The Bank of the Province has a paid-up capital of 
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$37,000,000, a circulation of $22,000,000, 
deposits amounting to $56,000,000, and 
$67,000,000 of loans and discounts. The 
Nation al Bank has a capital of $20,000,000, 
one-half of the stock belonging to the gov- 
ernment, and it pays dividends of twenty- 
two per cent. There are nine banks with 
more than a million capital, and the ay- 
erage amount of deposits per capita of 
population is sixty- four dollars, while it 
is only forty-nine dollars in the United 
States. 

Where the rivers do not run, the gov- 
ernment is building railroads, and on the 
ist of January, 1887, there were 4200 
miles under operation, with contracts for 
an extension of the system amounting to 
nearly fifty millions of dollars. All of the 
roads are either owned by the govern- 
ment or subsidized by it. The common 
method is for Congress to give a tract of 
land as a gratuity, and guarantee interest 
to the amount of four or five per cent. 
upon the actual amount of money invest- 
ed in construction. It is a singular fact 
that the government has never been call- 
ed upon to make good any of the several 
railroad guarantees. It is claimed that 
the capital invested in railroads in the 
Argentine Republic gives a larger return 
than in any other country, the dividends 
for the entire system averaging over six 
per cent. Nearly all the capital is Eng- 


lish, while most of the employés are Irish 
or Scotchmen. Baldwin locomotives and 
Pullman cars are generally used, and con- 
stitute, with agricultural machinery, the 
bulk of the imports from this country. 
There are very few people in the United 
States who are aware that Pullman sleep- 
ing cars are running across the pampas 
from the Atlantic Ocean to the foot-hills 
of the Andes, and it will be a surprise 
when I say that within a year or two those 
who desire to cross the southern conti- 
nent from ocean to ocean may have a 
choice of railway routes. One line, now 
completed with the exception of a hun- 
dred miles or so,runs almost directly from 
Buenos Ayres to Valparaiso, Chili. The 
other is to connect the port of Bahia 
Blanca, two hundred miles south of 
Buenos Ayres, with the coal-fields at Con- 
ception and Talcahuano, on the Pacific 
coast. These roads will save commerce 
five thousand miles of ocean navigation 
around by the Strait, and revolutionize 
the trade of the continent. 

But an enterprise of still greater mag- 
nitude and importance to the world at 
large is the railway that is being pushed 
into the heart of the continent northward 
from Buenos Ayres. Let whoever is in- 
terested in the subject take a map and 
trace a line northward through Santa Fe 
and Santiago to Tucuman, where the rail- 
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road now extends; then to Jujuy, to 
which point it is under construction; 
thence northward to Potosi and the lake 
of Titicaca, on whose islands the empire 
of the Incas was born. There is a railway 
now from the Pacifie coast to Lake Titi- 
caca, operated by a Mr. Thorndyck, of 
Boston, and all the produce of Bolivia 
reaches market by that route; but having 
once reached the Pacific, it must be trans- 
ported through the Strait or around the 
Horn, or by the Isthmus, which route 
shippers avoid. 

Bolivia is doubtless the richest in min- 
erals of any land on the globe, and mill- 
ions upon millions of precious metals 
have been taken out of her mines by the 
primitive process which still exists, and 
must exist till railroads are constructed 
to carry machinery there. Every ounce 
of ore that finds its way out of the Andes 
is carried on the back of a man or a 
llama, and the quartz is crushed by roll- 
ing heavy logs upon it. By this method 
Bolivia exports from twelye to fifteen 
millions of gold and silver annually, and 
the output would be fabulous if modern 
machinery could be taken into the mines. 
The distance from Jujuy to the farthest 
mining district of Bolivia is seyen hun- 
dred miles, and it is no farther to the dia- 


mond fields of Brazil. Bolivia offers a 
grant of twelve square leagues of land 
and forty thousand dollars a mile for the 
extension of the Argentine Northern to 
Sucre, and English capitalists are ready 
to continue the work as soon as the Ar- 
gentine government drops it at the boun- 
dary line. When it is built the owners 
of this road will hold the key to a coun- 
try which has excited the cupidity of ad- 
venturers since the New World was dis- 
covered. It has furnished food for four 
centuries of fable, and armies of men have 
died in search of its treasures. <A terri- 
tory as large as that which lies between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains remains entirely unexplored. 
On. its borders are the richest of agricul- 
tural lands, immense tracts of timber, 
diamond-strewn streams, and the silver 
and gold deposits of Cerro de Pasco and 
Potosi. What lies within is the subject 
of speculation. The tales of explorers 
who have attempted to penetrate its mys- 
teries read like the old romances of Gol- 
conda and the El Dorado of the Amazons, 
where the women warriors wore armors 
of solid gold; but the swamps and the 
mountains, the rivers that cannot be ford- 
ed and the jungles which forbid search, 
the absence of food, and the difficulty of 
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earrying sufficient supplies on foot, with Hinton R. Helper, who wrote a book 
the other obstacles that have prevented that hastened the American civil war, 
exploration, will be overcome eventually, is considered a lunatic because he goes 
and the secret that has tantalized the about advocating the construction of a 
world for four centuries will be told by railway from the city of Mexico southward 
ambitious scientists. to the capital of the Argentine Republic, 
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but his arguments and the answers to 
them are the same that were used when 
Thomas H. Benton advocated a transcon- 
tinental line in the United States. Mr. 
Helper anticipates events, that is all. He 
may not live to see through trains run- 
ning from New York to the Rio de la 
Plata, but they are as certain as the move- 
ment of the stars, and to doubt it is sim- 
ply to assert that the coming generation 
will not be as enterprising as this. 

It is expected that the railway to the 
northern boundary of the republic will 
be completed by the end of the present 
year, and the shippers on the Pacific coast 
will not have to wait much longer till 
two lines of track are open to the Atlan- 
tic. Then Buenos Ayres will be the Lon- 
don, the New York, of South America, 
the entrepot of the south half of the 
continent. All merchandise sent to and 
from the Pacific must pass through its 
ports, and the enterprising goyernment is 
preparing to handle it. When Pedro 
Mendozo, in 1533, came to establish a col- 
ony on the Rio de la Plata, he selected 
about the worst spot he could have found 
for his city, although he had half of South 
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OF BUENOS AYRES. 


America to choose from. But, as was the 
rule with the Pickwick Club, Spanish 
explorers went out at their own expense, 
and Don Pedro stuck his stakes where he 
landed. The site of the city has been re- 
peatedly changed on the map, but no in- 
fluence has been sufficient to induce the 
people to move, until now they have ac- 
cumulated to the number of four hundred 
thousand, and such an act cannot be ex- 
pected of them. ‘The river is about sixty 
miles wide, and the water corresponding- 
ly shallow. The erosion of forty thou- 
sand miles of swift-flowing current is 
dumped in front of the place where docks 
ought to be, and vessels have to anchor 
from seven to ten miles out to find water 
enough to float. There they are loaded 
and unloaded by means of lighters, and 
in the winter season, when that dread- 
ful pest the ‘‘pampero” (a prairie wind) 
blows, they often have to lie for a week 
at a time waiting for the water to go down 
so that they can land their load and pas- 
sengers. Nor can the lighters reach the 
shore, but the freight has to be unloaded 
into water wagons, with wheels about 
seven feet in diameter, drawn by mules 
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that are driven into the stream till only the 
tips of their noses are above-water. Pas- 
sengers who arrive are given the choice 
between a cart and the back of a stormy 
Italian, who never fails to swear by all 
the saints and the Virgin that the man on 


JUAREZ 


his back is the heaviest he ever carried, 
and demands more than the usual fee for 
extra baggage. Lacking confidence in 
the sincerity of the cargador, the passen- 
ger will promise him heaven and earth 
if he won’t drop him into the water, and 
fights for fair treatment when he gets 
safely on shore. All freight has to be 
handled at least three times between the 
steamer and the warehouse, and the cost 
of loading and unloading is double the 
price of transportation to Hamburg or 
Liverpool. 
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To remedy this the government has 
tried various means, and expended a large 
sum of money. Finally a contract has 
been entered into with an English firm 
for the construction of a harbor—a pocket 
of piers with the mouth down-stream, 
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which it is believed is practicable, and 
will allow vessels to be docked. The cost. 
is to be ten million dollars, and the time 
of construction limited to five years. 

The magnitude and the increase of the 
foreign commerce of the valley of the 
River Plate are remarkable. In 1876 the 
Argentine Republic imported thirty-six 
millions’ worth of manufactured merchan- 
dise; in 1885 the imports reached eighty- 
four millions. In 1875 the foreign com- 
merce of Uruguay amounted to twenty- 
five millions; in 1885, the last figures 
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obtainable, it had jumped to over fifty- 
two millions. One-third of the imports 


are furnished by England, and about one-. 


fifth each by France and Germany, while 
the United States comes in.at the tail of 
the list along with Sweden and Hungary. 
' We buy a lot of carpet wool and many 
hides, for we must have them. They buy 
of us such goods as they cannot get else- 
where—agricultural implements, railroad 
ears and engines, a little lumber and pe- 
troleum, amounting to less than half what 
we buy of them. During the last ten 
years our exports to the River Plate Val- 
ley have increased about three million 
dollars. Those of England during the 
same period have increased over twenty- 
two millions. 

Fifty-seven steamers arrived at Monte- 
video and Buenos Ayres each month last 
year. There is not a city of any impor- 
tance on the Atlantic or Mediterranean 
coast of Hurope that has not direct com- 
munication at least twice a month, and 
most of them have steamers going back 
and forth weekly. In 1886 there arrived 
at these ports 809 steam-vessels from Hng- 
land alone, and not one from the United 
States. This great progressive nation was 
represented by two per cent. of the ves- 
sels that arrived under canvas, and yet 
there are those who wonder why we have 
no trade with the River Plate! 

Nearly all of the steam-ships which en- 
ter the mouth of that river receive sub- 
sidies from the nation under whose flag 
they sail. England, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy, the Netherlands, 
Austria, all encourage their ship-owners 
to furnish transportation facilities for 
their tradesmen. The English govern- 
ment spends five hundred thousand dol- 
lars a year for mail transportation to the 
River Plate, and the commerce she en- 
joys is the result. For several years there 
has been a standing offer on the part of 
the Argentine government of a subsidy 
of one hundred thousand dollars a year 
to any company that will establish direct 
steam communication with the United 
States, notwithstanding the fact that she 
has the benefit of twenty-one direct lines 
to Europe to which she pays no subsidies. 
There is, however, one serious condition 
attached to the offer which has prevented 
its acceptance. The government of the 
United States must pay as much. 

The people of the River Plate countries 
are amazed and humiliated by the attitude 
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of the United States toward them. They 
look at this as the Mother of Republics, 
they dispute with Chili the honor of being 
estimated ‘“‘the Yankees of South Ameri- 
cea.” They study and imitate our meth- 
ods, and in many instances have improved 
upon them. They want intimate polit- 
ical and commercial relations; they want 
a reciprocity treaty, under which they 
agree to admit free of duty our peculiar 
products, provided we will admit free 
their carpet wool. No protection will be 
removed from our industries, for we do 
not produce the wool they sell us—the 
heavier, coarser varieties, used for making 
carpets alone. They offer to give us ten 
to one, and we now discriminate against 
this friendly neighbor by the classifica- 
tions in our custom-houses. To be the 
United States of South America is the am- 
bition of the Argentine Republic. While 
Brazil has the greater population, and 
Chili is exulting boastfully over her de- 
vastation of Peru, the Argentine Repub- 
lic is enjoying the greatest prosperity, and 
laying the most solid foundation for na- 
tional greatness. Its credit is good among 
nations, its bonds are above par. Its 
people enjoy civil and religious liberty 
to a greater degree than any other of the 
Spanish American nations. Its next gen- 
eration will wipe out all the old traditions 
of Spanish domination, for the young men 
and women of the republic are being edu- 
cated as ours are, to be useful citizens. 
The foremost citizen of the Argentine 
Republic, till his recent death at a ripe 
old age, was Francisco Domingo Sarmi- 
ento. He was once Minister to the Unit- 
ed States, and while here became imbued 
with the spirit of our institutions. Be- 
ing elected President, his first executive 
act was to organize a school system simi- 
lar to that of the State of Michigan, which 
he most admired, and the university of 
that State recognized the compliment by 
honoring him with the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Through the co-operation of the 
widow of Horace Mann, he imported twen- 
ty or more teachers from the United 
States to organize a group of high-grade 
normal schools for the education of, in- 
structors, which are still in operation, and 
haye proved a great success. Between 
thirty and forty ladies are now engaged 
in the work, most of them graduates of 
our higher institutions of learning. Their 
influence has been wide-spread. Their 
example has widened the spheres of the 
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women of that country, and broken down 
the old social restrictions inherited from 
Spanish times. Not long ago one of these 
ladies, Miss Clara Armstrong, of Minne- 
sota, was rebuked by the papal envoy for 
He com- 


teaching heresy in her school. 
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age in the republic are enrolled. Not only 
are the schools free, but books and appa- 
ratus are furnished by the government. 
Teachers are paid larger salaries than in 
the United States, and are sent once a 
year at the expense of the government to 





MAXIMO SANTOS, PRESIDENT OF URUGUAY FROM MARCH 1, 1882, TO NovEMBER, 1886. 


plained of her to the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and the charges were investigated. 
Miss Armstrong was sustained by the gov- 
ernment, and the papal envoy was ex- 
pelled from the country by order of the 
President for interfering with civil af- 
fairs. 

The annual appropriations for the sup- 
port of the school system are four millions 
a year, which is $10 20 annually per pupil 
——a larger sum than any other government 
devotes. The average in the United States 
is $8 70,in Germany $6,and in England 
$9 10. Education is compulsory, and sey- 
enty-two per cent. of the children of school 


Teachers’ Institutes, where they are in- 
structed in the duties they are expected to 
perform. ‘Those pupils who attend the 
normal schools are paid thirty dollars a 
month for a course of three years, pro- 
vided they will sign a pledge to teach 
three years at salaries not less than $480 a 
year. Thetwo national universities,at Cor- 
dova and Buenos Ayres, like the common 
schools, are free to all who enter them. 
The former has a faculty of twenty pro- 
fessors,and two hundred and ten students; 
the latter a faculty of forty-two, and over 
four hundred students. The instructors 
are mostly Germans, but the director of 
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the National Observatory is an American, 
Mr. B. A. Gould. 

There area Church of England society, 
a Scotch Presbyterian, an American Pres- 
byterian, a German Evangelical, three 
Methodist churches, and a Jewish syna- 
gogue—the only one in all Spanish Amer- 
ica. In some of the countries Jews are 
not allowed to live, but in Argentine, 
where religious as well as civil liberty is 
protected, they are numerous, and wor- 
ship every Saturday in their own way. 
In 1884 the Methodists celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the first Prot- 
estant service held in the country, and it 
was emphasized by an incident which at- 
tracted a great deal of comment, and was 
significant as showing the religious tol- 
eration that exists. Formal invitations 
were sent as a mark of courtesy to the 
President and all the prominent officials, 
but there was no expectation that they 
would attend, as the great majority of 
the people are Catholics, and officials are 
sworn to support that faith. Just as the 
services were about to commence, howey- 
er, the managers of the affair were aston- 
ished to see the President, followed by his 
cabinet, walk into the church. Conspicu- 
ous seats were given them, and they seem- 
ed to take great interest in the exercises. 
After the Rev. Dr. Wood, the Superintend- 
ent of Missions, had concluded his ad- 
dress, in which he reviewed the history of 
Protestantism in Argentine, he invited Pre- 
sident Roca to speak. The latter prompt- 


ly responded, and the audience knowing | 


he had been born and reared in the Cath- 
olic Church, were amazed at the eulogy he 
pronounced upon the Protestant mission- 
aries, and the enthusiasm with which he 
complimented the work they had done. 
To their influence he attributed much of 
the progress of the republic, and he urged 
them to enlarge their fields and increase 
their zeal. 

The term of office for which President 
Roca was elected expired in September, 
1886, and he was succeeded in office by his 
brother-in-law, Juarez Celman, a gentle- 
man of great learning and ability, who has 
served in various positions of distinction, 
and was a Senator in Congress at the time 
of his inauguration. Roca was a soldier 
born and bred, frank, firm, positive, with 
a high ambition for the future of his 
country, and the true spirit of progress. 
Gelman is a man of greater culture and 
experience in statesmanship. Roca sprang 
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from the saddle into the President’s chair; 
Celman comes ripened by long experience 
in public affairs, and with quite as broad 
views as his predecessor. He may not 
have the energy of Roca, but has better 
judgment. The six years for which he is 
elected will see great progress in the Ar- 
gentine Republic, and if the same degree 
of peace can be obtained in Uruguay, there 
will be a corresponding development 
there. 

The twin cities of Buenos Ayres and 
Montevideo are distant one hundred and 
ten miles, the former being on the right 
and the latter on the left bank of the riv- 
er, which is sixty miles wide. Two lines 
of magnificent steamers connect them— 
just a night’s ride—and people go back 
and forth as they do between New York 
and Boston. The larger business firms 
and several of the bankers have houses in 
both cities, and the social as well as com- 
mercial conditions are similar. But the 
political history of Uruguay is a story of 
revolution and tyranny. ‘The two politi- 
cal parties are *‘ the Colorados” and ‘‘the 
Blancos,” but I have never been able to 
find out what either represents, or where- 
in they differ. General Santos, who has 
been President most of the time since 
1882, gave them an issue to fight over in 
the war of extermination he waged against 
the Catholics; but while the Church has 
always stood in the path of progress, and 
the priests have always been engaged in 
political conspiracy, Santos adopted ex- 
treme measures, and by his tyranny and 
exactions created a party of the opposi- 
tion that was finally strong enough to 
overthrow him. 

The inhabitants of Uruguay are known 
as ‘‘ Orientals,” with a strong accent on 
the last syllable. Although it is the 
smallest of the South American states, its 
agricultural and pastoral resources are 
believed to be the richest, with undiscoy- 
ered possibilities in a mineral way. In 
the time of the Viceroys considerable gold 
and silver were obtained from placer wash: 
ings, but during the long struggle for in- 
dependence, and the sixty years of inter- 
nal wars that followed, the operation of 
the mines ceased, and their localities were 
forgotten or obliterated by the people, 
who were mercilessly robbed of the wealth 
they gathered from this source. No coun- 
try ever suffered more from war than 
Uruguay, as for the last hundred years a 
bloody struggle, under one excuse or an- 
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other, had been going on within her bor- 
ders, and until Santos came into power, 
there was a new government, or an at- 
tempt to form one, almost every month. 
It is said that there is not an acre of 
unproductive land in Uruguay. The soil 
and climate are such that almost any 
grain or fruit in the list of food products 
can be raised with a minimum of labor. 
There is plenty of useful timber, and the 
grass is so luxuriant and nutritious that 
more cattle can be fed upon a given area 
than in any country in the world. All 
Uruguay needs is peace to become rich 
and powerful. Her population has dou- 
bled within the last ten years, not from im- 
migration alone, but from natural causes, 
for her statistics show a larger birth rate 
anda smaller mortality than any civilized 
nation. It is quite remarkable, and the 
fact is deserving of attention from scien- 
tists, that of every 1000 births in Uruguay, 
the ratio for several years has been 561 
males to 439 females. In the United 
States the ratio was 506 males to 494 fe- 
males by the last census, in England 485 
males to 515 females, and on the conti- 
nent of Kurope 492 males to 508 females. 
Another remarkable fact is that the ratio 
of insane is only 95 per 100,000 of popu- 
lation, while in the United States it is 329, 
in Great Britain 322, and on the continent 
of Europe 248 to the 100,000. But what 
is equally interesting to home-seekers is 
that food products are cheaper in Uruguay 
than anywhere else on earth. Beef, mut- 


ton, and fish cost from three to six cents 
per pound, eggs seven and ten cents per 
dozen, partridges and similar game birds 
ten cents each, domestic fowls from ten to 
fifteen cents each, with other articles in 
proportion. Labor is very scarce and 
wages are high, consequently the public 
wealth is increasing very rapidly. A few 
years ago peons were not paid more than 
five or six dollars a month, while thirty 
cents a day for odd jobs was considered 
exorbitant. Now no native can be hired 
for less than a dollar, and the Italians, 
who compose the laboring class for the 
most part, will demand and often get 
more. The latter are thrifty, economical, 
and save their earnings. The wealth of 
the country in 1884 was $580 per capita 
of the population, while the foreign com- 
merce amounted that year to $240 for 
each man, woman, and child. The in- 
crease since has been rapid. With a 
population of 500,000 in round numbers, 
Uruguay produces 5,000,000 bushels of 
wheat annually, an average of ten bushels 
per capita, and this with only 540,000 
acres of ground under cultivation, includ- 
ing gardens and parks. I believe no oth- 
er land can show such an average. 

The aborigines of Uruguay, who were 
an intelligent,industrious race of Indians, 
and had some of the simpler arts, have 
been entirely exterminated. Their civili- 
zation was complete. Of the 500,000 pop- 
ulation, nearly one-third are of foreign 
birth. Italy furnishes the most and the 
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best of the immigrants, but the arrivals 
are not so large or so regular as in the 
Argentine Republic, because the govern- 
ment is not permanent, and the new- 
comers are afraid of the conscription 
sergeants. 

Montevideo, the capital of Uruguay and 
its chief city, is as favorably located as 
any place in the world. On a narrow 
tongue of limestone rock like the back of 
a whale, it stretches out from the coast, 
with the Atlantic Ocean on one side and 
the Rio de la Plata on the other. The 
streets are like a series of terraces, not 
only giving the most perfect natural 
drainage, but furnishing nearly every 
residence with a vista of the river or the 
sea. 

When it isn’t June in Uruguay it is 
October—seldom too hot, and never too 
cold. There isn’t such a thing as a stove 
in the entire country, and the peons wear 
cotton garments the year round. But 
the thorn in the side of Uruguay is the 
pampero, a cold westerly wind that is born 
in the Andes, and sweeps across the pam- 
pas with the violence of a hurricane. 
Then the ships in the harbor pull up their 
anchors and run out for sea-room, and 
the inhabitant of the city wraps his 
poncho about him and says ‘‘Caramba!” 
What Montevideo most needs is a harbor, 
and it hopes soon to have one, a French 
company haying been given a contract to 
construct a breakwater that will cost nine 
millions of dollars. Around the curve of 
the bay fronting the river are a large 
number of beautiful villas, or ‘‘ quintas,” 
as they are called, built in the ancient 
Italian style, with the most luxuriant 
display of gingerbread work and plaster 
of Paris mouldings. The gardens which 
surround these villas are full of fruit and 
flowers summer and winter alike, and 
give the place the appearance of perpet- 
ual spring. During the summer season 
the people of Buenos Ayres come over for 
the sea-bathing, and the city is very gay. 
A prevalent taste which inspires the own- 
ers of these villas to paint them in gay 
colors—red, pink, purple, green, and or- 
ange—is being somewhat modified by for- 
eign travel, and of late years the quintas 
as well as the city houses are taking on 
more sombre hues. ‘There are more beau- 
tiful and costly residences and business 
blocks in Montevideo than in any other 
South American city except Santiago, the 
capital of Chili. Considerable carved mar- 
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ble is used, but the standard building ma- 
terial is sun-dried brick, and the walls are 
usually from two to three feet in thick- 
ness, fire-proof, and impenetrable to heat 
and dampness. 

The government buildings are cheap- 
looking structures of two stories, without 
architectural adornment or impressive ap- 
pearance, and much inferior to the best 
private dwellings. The Church of the 
Mother, the cathedral of Uruguay, is the 
largest and finest building in the country. 
There are three theatres; an Italian opera 
subsidized by the government; a bull- 
ring which is crowded every Sunday af- 
ternoon, under the patronage of the Pre- 
sident and the aristocracy; a number of 
clubs; a public library with thirty thou- 
sand volumes, mostly Spanish historical 
and political works; a museum; a univer- 
sity which is the summit of a free-school 
system; and all the et-czeteras of modern 
civilization. The ladies dress in the 
height of the Paris fashion, the shops con- 
tain everything that can tempt the taste 
of an extravagant people, there are din- 
ner parties and balls, and time is im- 
proved or wasted as it is in Paris or Mad- 
rid. The gentlemen go to their counting- 
rooms at seven in the morning, when 
their wives and daughters goto mass. At 
eleven they return to their homes for a 
breakfast of seven or eight courses, then 
take a siesta, 20 back to their business about 
three, work until six, and dine with great 
formality at seven. The ladies of Uru- 
guay are famous for their beauty and fine 
complexions—the blessing of the atmos- 
phere; but after thirty they lose their 
symmetry of form, which is doubtless 
owing to their indolence. 

Street-cars run everywhere, and pay 
big dividends, for no Spanish-American 
ever walks when he can ride. Even the 
beggars are literally on horseback, and 
the stranger is often startled by a ragged 
and dirty creature galloping up to him 
and asking, in a piteous voice, “‘ For the 
love of Jesus, gentleman, give me a far- 
thing to buy bread.” The national drink, 
for which he will undoubtedly spend this, 
is called cana, and is made from the fer- 
mented juice of the sugar-ecane. It con- 
tains ninety per cent. of alcohol, and is 
sold at two cents a goblet, so that a spree 
is within the reach of the poorest man. 
All goods are delivered from the shops 
by horsemen, for there is not a cart in 
town. When you hire a carriage, for 
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SCENE IN MONTEVIDEO. 


which you are expected to pay one dollar 
an hour, a peon, called a ‘‘chancadero,” 
runs along beside it the entire distance, 
no matter how great, so that he may get 
a fee for opening the door when you reach 
your destination. He is actually a foot- 
man, and is never allowed to ride beside 
the driver, who is of better caste, and re- 
gards himself as a superior being. No 
hackman will ever get off his box, and if 
you refuse a medio (six cents) to the 
‘“‘chancadero,” you area miserable sponge. 

The cemetery, which overlooks the sea, 
is one of the finest in all America, and 
fortunes have been expended in erecting 
tombs and monuments to the dead. There 
may be single sepulchres in Greenwood 
that surpass in costliness any that are to 
be found in the Campo Santo of Monte- 
video, but nowhere is so great an assem- 
blage of costly and beautiful tombs. 

One of the customs of the country, 
which I have not observed elsewhere, is 
for the dead to be carried to the tomb by 
the hands of their friends. 

The city is lighted by electricity, and 
more than three hundred telephones were 
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in use in 1885. Gambling is the national 
vice, and men, women, and children sell- 
ing lottery tickets are as thick as news- 
boys in the cities of the States. The por- 
ter at the hotel informs you that he is 
supplied with tickets for all the drawings; 
the clerk at the store where you trade in- 
vites you to invest the change he hands 
you in his favorite lottery, and tells you 
that a lady who bought a ticket of him 
drew a prize of ten thousand dollars last 
month. 

One of the curious customs is the manu- 
facture of butter. The dairyman pours 
the milk warm from the cow into an in- 
flated pig or goat skin, hitches it to his 
saddle by a long lasso, and gallops five or 
six miles into town with the milk sack 
pounding along on the road behind him. 
‘When he reaches the city his churning is 
over, the butter is made, and he peddles 
it from door to door, dipping out the quan- 
tity desired by each family with a long 
wooden spoon. 

The city of Montevideo has a popula- 
tion of about 125,000 souls, and twenty- 
three daily newspapers. 





CHANT OF A WOODLAND SPIRIT, 
AN INTERPRETATION. 
(From “A Drraxw or Happy Days.”) 
BY ROBERT BURNS WILSON. 


T was the morning of a golden day, 
A mild, sweet morning, early in November; 
One in that time it was 
When through the long still night the white frost falls 


Which soon the genial sun doth turn to dew. 


? 


I walked alone among the falling leaves, 
Along the dry bed of a woodland stream— 
Alone, save Sorrow walked beside me ever, 
And Memory dear, with gentle clasp and sad, 
Her hand still twined in mine. 


I, all unworthy, walked betwixt these twain— 
These twain, that have more richer made the soul, 
More fed the mind, more curbed the wayward heart, 
More counselled heedless and unwary feet 

Back to the path of hope, than others, all, 

That ever, on the great round of this world, 

Have sought the poor companionship of men. 


Grave ministers are they, from that strange land 
Whose pathless fields the soul doth haunt betimes, 
But with such blundering steps that soon we fall, 
And straight that world hath vanished like a cloud. 


Ah! happy he who makes a friend of Sorrow, 
And rests in hope on Memory’s thoughtful breast ! 
But I, unworthy, walked with these and grieved, 
As one whom God hath made companionless. 


To dream of dreams, to find the soul a dwelling, 
Amidst the realm of unsubstantial things; 

To pass life’s dangerous limit, yet to keep 

The sense and semblance of mortality; 

To cross the threshold with the heart still warm, 
Touch hands with wonder, and unharmed return— 
For this I sought, and this in part I found. 


In part. Therewith our hearts must be content 
Or here or elsewhere, be it heaven or hell. 
But part of all we dream of, we shall find, 
Joy or despair;—we never shall find more. 


Vain is the art of rangéd words, and vain 

The willing numbers; nothing can enclose 

The visions which the startled soul herself 

But dimly sees, nor fix upon the page 

A record of enchantments in whose thrall 

The heart its fancies and the world forgets. 


There was the quiet vale, the towering trees, 
The endless maze of branches, and the gray 
Trend of uneven slopes, sparse-dappled still 
With pale remembrances of the autumn’s glory; 
The spice-wood bended by the brook, long dry; 
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And on the air, trance-like enfolding all, 
The spider’s long and filmy threads were floating. 


The stream sang not, but from the voiceless bed 
There rose soft music as of waters flowing; 

For there, half seen amidst the lacing twigs, 

A woodland Spirit, leaning on his harp, 

Made song in praise of Nature, while his hands 
Swept answering measures from the thrilling strings. 


Half faint with joy I listened, while the fear 
Of worlds untried made all the landscape seem 
A scene dim-pictured on a swaying veil; 

But close I leaned on Memory’s tranquil breast, 
And Sorrow nearer to my heart I drew, 

Fain still to be the creature that I am. 


Yet so, scarce knowing if I lived, I watched 

That woodland minstrel strike the chords, and heard— 
Sore straitened of my spirit—while he sang, 

In clear, swift-following tones, which rose and fell 
Like jewels tossed by handfuls in the air, 

The praise of things myself had sought to sing. 


Forgive, O Spirit, that I envy thee; 

Forgive the hope which bids me seek thee still; 
For oft 0’ starlit nights my quest me leads 
Across the dewy upland of the wold; 

Or at the blurred close of some winter’s day, 
Breasting a snow-storm on the Benson Hills, 

I wend in breathless haste, and fondly dream 
I see thee dimly through the falling flakes. 


Forgive the rendering which I here essay 
Of this, a song of thine at autumn-time. 


THE SONG. 


These be the days! 
And like them there be others none on earth, 
Nor in the fancy, neither in the dreams 
Nor pictured visions, of the sons of men; 
Nor do the glimpses of that after-world 
Which longing souls have imaged to their eyes 
Hold, in their gifts of beauty promised, hope 
Of days that are more fair. 


These be the days! 
When, pale and wan, among the unseen stars 
The waning moon sinks through the sunlit haze 
That spreads upon the western morning sky, 
Like some celestial urn, divinely wrought, 
Which angel hands let slowly down to earth, 
To lift the soul of Summer back to heaven. 


These be the days! 
When that the Wind, that wailing troubadour, 
Whose soul is in his song, comes by the fields 
Of tawny gray which flank the golden hills, 
And by the stream where stand the wistful willows, 
And through the forest, singing as he comes. 
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Now, sinking low, 
The long-drawn cadence dips beside the marge 
Of some dim plain; 
Now, wild and sweet, 
The music wakes and Hfts the trailing chords, 
All idly dallying with the whispering reeds, 
And sweeps the fretwork of the rising ground 
In long, harmonious swells of melody. 
Still higher mounts the theme, and up the steep 
Swift speeds the strident wail among the trees, 
Till all the forest shouts in ecstasy, 
And all the moaning aisles are filled with sound. 


Then, on the level of the painted wold, 

That shakes like some wild courser’s brindled mane, 
The puffing Blast wheels on his whistling course, 
Far through the rocking cedars, dragging forth 

The heavy tones with strong, resistless hands, 
Awaking all the thousand voices up 

Which lurk unheard within that wilderness, 

To join his mighty avalanche of song. 


Loud, long, and clear, the piercing, utmost note 
Cleaves through the thunder of that song of songs, 
And scales the crumbling arches of the air. 

With deep and trundling echoes now it rolls 
Against the hollow curving of the hills, 

And whirling round the breathless knolls, it sinks 
Down, down, the wonder of the gaping vales, 

To sob, subdued, beside the stream once more; 

To stir the dead dream of the summer gone 

With gentle rustlings in the russet corn, 

And whisper softly, like a lost refrain 

Recalling sometime sweet remembrances, 

Among the woven willows, dusk and brown; 
While, far and faint, a lingering after-tone 

Hums through the needled branches of the pines, 
And from the upland distance, rippling, fall 

Soft, undulating murmurs of applause. 


Oh! glorious is the Wind, 
When he doth rouse his spirit in the clouds, 
And wakes the north-land trumpet with a blast 
That drives the flying snows across the world, 
And piles the white-maned seas in erystal peaks 
Which echo back the terrors of his voice! 

But sweet unspeakably, 
When, in the spring-time, on the April hills, 
What time the white-armed Dawn begins to part 
Night’s languid curtains from the morning sky, 
He dips his shepherd’s pipe within the brook, 
And wooes the tender leaves to life once more, 
And steals the perfume from the bursting buds! 

And in the year’s full noon, 
When that the earth is flooded with the sun, 
All laden with the weight of summer spoils, 
He wanders slowly down the cloven hills, 
And by the whispering fields of ripening grain, 
With lingering steps amidst the fragrant yarrow, 
And rests at last beneath the spreading trees! 
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Upon the cool bed of the dappled clover, 
Wrapped in the shadowy stillness of repose, 
Lulled by the low voice of the flowing water 
Which laves the meadow’s marge, he sleeps anon; 
But in his dreams his aimless fingers move 

With listless touches on his chorded lute, 

Too faint to fret the slumbering soul of sound, 
Whose breathings make the silence musical. 


But, oh, divine despair! 
Heart-breaking rapture, ecstasy, and tears! 
Sweet bitterness of death, and love’s dear sorrow, 
Sad thoughts of loved ones lost, soft gleams of hope, 
The fading light, the far-off dream of rest !— 

All, all, are there, 
When, in the autumn-time, at even-tide, 
He draws his harp against his yearning breast, 
And stretcheth out his hands, full tenderly, 
Upon the million-toned AXolian strings. 


Then bend the grasses where his feet go by, 

Full fain to follow whither he shall lead; 

Then from their nests the thistles’ downy flocks 
In happy, shining troops speed by his side; 

The nodding throngs, flame-tipped and purple-plumed, 
Which haunt the borders of the changing fields, 
Strew in his pathway all their gathered wealth; 
The golden leaves forsake their stems and fly, 
Far-floating, in the charmed, forgetful dream 
Which wraps the woodlands, and a blissful swoon 
Fills all the vales with strange, unearthly peace. 


THE LAST FAUN, 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


OW hath he stumbled hither, in search of love and praise, 
A. tardy comer and goer across the world’s highways, 
A kind shape from the thicket, a wonderer all his days? 


He finds a rocky seat where the moiling town recedes; 
The altered shepherds flout him, but, oh! he hardly heeds; 
Incredulous he swings there, and drones upon his reeds. 


He stamps his cloven heel, and he laughs adown the wind, 
With eye that wanes and waxes at doings of mankind. 
Slow, slow creeps the invader upon that happy mind. 


The apple breasts his fellow; doves wheel by two and three; 
~ And ever dance in circle the shallops on the sea; 
The goats and deer are many; but playmate none hath he, 


Nor nymph nor child to follow upon his signals rude. 
He smiles—there is no frolic; he snarls—there is no feud. 
He feels his poor heart sinking at every interlude. 


His shaggy ear and freakish resents the wail and din; 
Earth’s rumors chill his veins with their ghostly gliding in; 
He aches to slip these tethers, and be where he hath been. 


Elsewhere is waking glory, and here the dream, the thrall. 
Hush! hear the sunless waters, the wrestling leaves that call! 
He lops the grass, and whistles; and while he cheats them all, 


Obeys, is gone—gone wholly, From alien air too cold 
The Faun, with garlands flying, with sylvan ditties trolled, 
Being homesick, being patient, regains his greenwood old. 
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HERE AND THERE IN 
THE SOUTH. 


BY 


REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


V.—IN ATTAKAPAS. 


UR voyager, on leaving Mor- 
gan City, found that his road 
entered again into the stretch of 
low-lying impenetrable swamps 
and sombre cypress forests. They 
closed in upon the cheerful old 
man, significant and threatening, 
and cowed him as if they had been full of 
actual crime and death. It was a gray, air- 
less day; at every moment some grotesque 
unknown form of vegetable life thrust itself 
into view; rank vines headed like serpents 
hung from the trees; monstrous growths of 
fungus of every color choked the swamps; 
huge saffron-colored flowers leered up at him 
out of the muddy depths. The masses of 
moss, black in the twilight, hung from the 
tops of the trees to the ground, and shut out 
the farther recesses of the forest. What un- 
imaginable horrors might they not hide there? 
These vague and vast lairs were a fitting en- 
trance to the Land of the Cannibals, as this 
region was called by the tribes of Indians 
who inhabited it when the Spaniards came. 
In the valley of the Teche, however, rich 
English plantations stretched on either side 
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of the road, and at New Iberia Mr. Ely 
came suddenly into open light and bright- 
ness. A plain of singular loveliness lay 
open before him. It was like the break- 
ing of dawn after a close night. 

He was in the heart of Attakapas—a 
country of vast prairies and countless wa- 
tercourses, which sweep down from the 
Atchafalaya literally into the Gulf, for 
sea and land become one on its border. 

The interminable plains of tall grass 
are webbed by a labyrinth of bayous and 
rigolets glittering like lines of silver, and 
dotted here and there like blots of shadow 
with forests of hoary old trees, which are 
shrouded from head to foot with the fu- 
nereal moss, and crowned with the mys- 
terious mistletoe. The streams and the 
numberless lakes are edged with feathery 
willows and creeping vines. Every grain 
of the soil gives birth to a flower; when 
the wind blows it brings gusts of the odor 
of magnolia or roses or jasmine. It is a 
country, too, of swift, startling lights and 
shadows. The keen sunlight is incessant- 
ly darkened by clouds driven in from the 
Gulf. These clouds pass in never-ending 
procession, one hour swooping down in 
black fury of tempest upon the plain, and 
the next rising in slow soft brilliance, 
mere breaths of mist, into the highest 
heaven. 

Mr. Ely found New Iberia a peculiarly 
picturesque town, with some beautiful 
modern dwellings in the suburbs. It had 
become famous, the year before, as the 
scene of a miniature civil war between 
the two political parties, for the posses- 
sion of the court-house. During the day 
that he staid there he heard from both 
sides the details of the battle told with 
high good-humor; but carefully kept si- 
lent, having no mind to stir up any mud- 
dy question of politics. He was much 
more anxious to determine the exact point 
on the Teche where, according to Long- 
fellow, Evangeline with Pére Felician 
landed from their bateau after their long 
voyage in search of Gabriel. 

The next day he hired a light convey- 
ance, and with a garrulous negro driver 
and his mules set off across the prairie. 
It stretched in green shimmering waves 
to the horizon on every side. Mr. Ely 
‘drew a long breath, as a man does in com- 
ing from a stifling house out-of-doors. 
There was all the breadth and freedom of 
the sea here. 

After a while the intense silence of the 
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place began to oppress him. It was a 
clear morning. The wind passing from 
the Gulf bent the grass in long furrows 
now and then, but made no sound; there 
was a spell of absolute silence in the sun- 
shine, on the bright sluggish bayou, even 
on the herds of native cattle that lifted 
their heads from grazing to stare at them 
with curious eyes. Flocks of huge black 
buzzards rose from the prairie occasional- 
ly, swooped and wheeled over their heads, 
and settled again on their prey when they 
had passed by. Sometimes an eagle swept 
across the sky with slow majestic direct- 
ness. Bright-colored lizards darted in 
and out of the matted grass; on the lower 
marshes the tiny mud chimneys of the 
crawfish rose in thousands; a head and 
two beady black eyes would appear for 
an instant at the top, and then vanish; 
but allin unbroken silence. Mr. Ely was 
grateful when Jabez, the driver, began to 
talk to his mules, with whom he was on 
intimate terms. He had never guessed 
how companionable a mule could be until 
they answered the negro jokes with hide- 
ous snorts. 

They travelled all day. Still the in- 
terminable prairie, the sunshine, the driv- 
ing winds, the abounding life, and still 
the brooding quiet. The rank excess of 
growth, the exhaustless waste of life and 
beauty and color, startled the old man, 
who had been used to the niggardly soil 
and pinched crops of New England. The 
very mud, in which the feet of the mules 
sank to the fetlocks, was hid by exquisite 
lilies and blush-roses. Vines, which in 
the North would have sent timid thread- 
like tendrils through the grass, knotted 
themselves here overhead with thick 
trunks like saplings, and flung masses 
of white flowers up into the air. There 
was something paganish in this silent, 
fierce extravagance of nature. 

The houses of the Acadians are of un- 
painted wood, dropped down at long in- 
tervals on the prairie, with not a fence or 
hedge near them. Myr. Ely found a little 
comfort usually in them, and always 
beauty; masses of grape-vines and yel- 
low roses climbing up the old walls and 
covering the roofs of black curled shin- 
gles. Inside,a bit of ruddy color in the 
curtains, or a gay picture, or a wreath 
about the crucifix. The persecuted fugi- 
tives from Acadia took possession of this 
‘““Eden of Louisiana” in 1754; they are 
scattered from the Teche to the Sabine 
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UNDER THE VINE AND FIG-TREE. 


prairie. There has been very little ap- 
parent change in that time in the coun- 
try or in themselves. Each family, as a 
rule, hold the same portion of prairie or 
marsh which their ancestors first took as 
a home, and live usually in the same gray 
old houses, adding a room from genera- 
tion to generation when necessity drives 
them to do it. Their grounds are sepa- 
rated by no visible boundaries, except in 
the neighborhood of one or two settle- 
ments by Americans. The Acadians there 
have caught the idea of mewm and tuum 
from civilization, and have begun to drive 
in a few feeble posts and to run fences 
between their plantations. Mr. Ely fell 


in with a creole tax-collector from one of 
the lower parishes, who put the case pa- 
thetically to him. 

‘*T live here, m’sieu, forty years, man 
and boy, and I have no trouble to cross 
Attakapas until five years ago. My busi- 
ness calls me to ride or drive every day. 
Who ever thought of fences? People 
drive along, now here, now there, only 
keeping out of wet ground. The Acadi- 
ans grow no crops; they have no grain, 
no sugar, no cotton, to carry to market. 
What do they want with fences or roads?” 

“How do they live?” asked Mr. Ely. 

“They have cattle: each man—every 
man—has cattle. .They run loose; they 
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pasture wherever there is grass, on the up- 
land or on the sea-marsh, keeping on the 
driest ground. What use of fences? See 
how convenient, how free, how agreeable 
itis! Istart in the morning to go from 
Abbeville to M’sieu Del Farge, on the 
Gulf, and I go as the bee flies, through 
twenty plantations, provided I can ford 
the lagoons. But now near the villages 
I must wind in and out, no matter where 
Iwill want to go, in a narrow rut no wider 
than this room, a fence on either side. 
That is a ‘road,’ of which they boast! 
Bah! it chokes me! A road! It is a 
nuisance!” 

The region through which Jabez drove 
was restricted by no such nuisances. He 
urged his mules in a straight line, over 
the unending green plain or through the 
bayou, with perfect impartiality. The 
mules seemed, indeed, to prefer to trudge 
along half under water, to going by land. 
At long distances over the flat prairies rose 
windmills, by which fresh-water is brought 
to the surface. Huge solitary trees, the 
live-oaks, or lofty, 
shapely cotton- 
woods, stood like 
pillars upholding 
the low sky. 

As evening be- 
gan to fall they 
saw in advance of 
them a tall, lonely 
black figure on 
horseback, like a 
silhouette against 
the rosy sunset, and 
made haste to over- 
take it. Mr. Ely 
began to find the 
solitude insupport- 
able. The travel- 
ler, Jabez told him, 
was Pére Nedaud, 
on his way to hold 
mass the next 
morning in one of 
the little chapels of 
the Acadians. The 
good father had a clean-cut, watchful face. 
He scanned the stranger with a swift, pen- 
etrating glance, then touched his wide- 
rimmed hat, and smiling as to an old ac- 
quaintance, drew his horse in line. They 
naturally fell into talk of the country and 
its peculiar features. 

““T do not understand the lakes or 
ponds,” said Mr. Ely. ‘‘ We have passed 


to-day at least a thousand, I think, from 
three feet to three miles in diameter, and 
all almost perfectly circular. The water 
in them, too, is live and sparkling, as if 
from springs, not stagnant. How do you 
account for their shape? Look at the 
one we are passing. No surveyor could 
lay out a more perfect ring.” 

“The Acadians have many supersti- 
tious reasons for their shape,” the priest 


said, smiling. ‘‘ They were worn by the. 


accursed Voudoo dances, or they were the 
places where human beings were sacri- 
ficed in ancient times. Some of the fer- 
miers will tell you that when two bulls 
fight they tear up a round hole with their 
horns and fore-hoofs, into which the wa- 
ter oozes, enlarging it year by year, but 


still keeping the circular shape. It is, 


a singular fact, though, that in the next 
parish there are mounds, of every size, ex- 
actly corresponding in shape to the ponds 
here.” 
‘* How do you account for them ?” 
Pére Nedaud shrugged his shoulders. 
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‘How should I know? There are many 
hints of other days, before even the Ind- 
ians came to Attakapas—many mysteries. 
Science cannot explain them. Me?—I do 
not meddle with them.” 

“You understand the people better ?” 


‘The Acadians? They belong to this 


world—to daylight. They have been here 
not two centuries. I am Acadian my- 
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self on my mother’s side. Oh, I know my 
people!” 

‘“T heard much of them at New Or- 
leans.” 

“Then,” hastily, ‘“‘“I am glad to have 
met you, to correct your false impressions 
of the lazy, wretched ‘Cajans’!” 

‘“They do not seem to be a progressive 
people,” ventured Mr. Ely. 

‘*No, perhaps not. But is progress ev- 
erything? Theyare not lazy. The men 
work faithfully—when they work at all. 
The women in these houses keep them 
tidy, cook, sew, and carry on their little 
métiers. They have rough looms, and 
weave the homespun cloths which they 
and their husbands wear. They make, 
too, really beautiful fabrics of the Nankin 
cotton in its native dull yellow color, or 
beautifully striped with threads colored 
in vegetable dyes. Some ladies, wives of 
the large planters, have found agents in 
New Orleans and New York who wiil sell 
the stuffs which these poor women weave. 
I am told,” added the good father, cheer- 
fully, ‘‘ that it surpasses in beauty and du- 
rability the fabrics woven by the Chi- 
nese, and is much cheaper. I do not say 
that it is so: I have never seen the stuffs 
made by the people of China. But it is 
reasonable to suppose that good Christian 
women could surpass barbarous savages 
in civilized work.” 

Mr. Ely was discreetly silent. 

“Tt would be fortunate,” continued 
Pére Nedaud, ‘‘if their little manufac- 
tures could be brought into the market. 
They are very poor, many of them, and 
thus comfort and much pleasure would 
be brought into their lives.” 

“They are a solitary, gloomy people, 
then ?” 

‘By no means!—not at all!” exclaim- 
ed the father, eagerly. ‘‘It is true, they 
are quite separate from the world in that 
they have no schools, no books, no news- 
papers. Very few of them can read or 
write. But they often act as overseers, or 
own large plantations and manage them 
skilfully. Some of the shrewdest busi- 
ness men I know are Cajans who sign 
a deed with their ‘mark.’ But, m’sieu, the 
great nobles of England under the last 
Henry did the same, and you can’t deny 
that they took an active part in the world’s 
business. The Acadian is a moral, sober, 
honorable man. He is fond of his wife 
and children. He goes to his duty regu- 
larly; confesses twice a year; hears mass 
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as often as he can. He has his balls and 
dances on saints’ days and Sundays, when 
he eats petits gdteaux and drinks nisette. 
Sometimes he has races with the creole 
ponies. The women are gay and happy, 
though they work hard. Surely it is a 
harmless, innocent, useful life. Would 
you teach them ‘ progress,’ politics, news- 
paper gossip, American ideas?” The 
priest’s tone was triumphantly sarcastic. 

‘* Not I, indeed,” said Mr. Ely. 

“Ah, m’sieu, progress, newspapers, 
railroads, do not make the hero; not 
even education. He is born—here in the 
Cajan’s cabin just as in ancient Greece or 
Rome. Let me tell you a story which 
comes to pass this spring. One of my 
flock is Landry, a big, middle-aged man, 
with grown sons and grandchildren. He 
is a shrewd, money-making fellow, over- 
seer on a great cattle plantation. His 
life counts for much, you see, to him and 
his family. One evening I see Joseph 
in his bateau rowing down the bayou. 
He does not return until morning. Down 
yonder is nothing but a desolate island, 
inhabited only by alligators and wild 
birds. Again and again I see him go. 
Task him what it means, and he tells me, 
against his will,that a month ago a wretch- 
ed old negro took the small-pox, and was 
driven by his people out on the prairie. 
Joseph took him to the island, made a de- 
serted hut there habitable for him, and 
every night went down to nurse and care 
for him, stopping half-way to change his 
clothes. He took his life in his hand ev- 
ery day, you see, for this miserable! And 
Joseph is not a young, reckless fellow, but 
graye, middle-aged. He tells nobody; he 
counts it for nothing. Aha!” the priest 
broke into a tremulous laugh, stooping to 
pat the neck of his horse. ‘‘ Joseph is a 
rough-looking fellow. He swears hard, 
and sleeps when I preach. But it is out 
of such stuff God makes His servants.” 

Mr. Ely and the priest lodged that night 
in the house of one of the petits habitants. 
In the evening, when they were alone, the 
subject of leprosy came up. 

““We hear at the North,” said Mr. Ely, 
‘‘vaoue accounts of the Terre des Lépreux, 
which is said to be somewhere in Lou- 
isiana. What truth is there in them ?” 

“They are no doubt greatly exagger- 
ated,” said Father Nedaud. ‘‘ A spurious 
leprosy, elephantiasis, was so common 
among the negroes under the Spanish 
domination that Governor Miro founded 
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AN ACADIAN HOSTELRY. 


a hospital for lepers near New Orleans, 
on the Bayou St. John. It has been gone 
these many years, and Lepers’ Land is 
now built up with pretty houses. It was 
in the suburb Treme.” 

“The disease is extinct, then 2?” 

“There were some cases of genuine 
Asiatic leprosy near Abbeville, in this 


parish, about twenty years ago. An old 
creole lady was the first. Her father 
doubtless brought the terrible taint in his 
blood from France. When the white 
scales appeared in her face her husband 
and family fled from her. There was a 
young girl, daughter of M’sieu Dubois, 
who went to her and nursed her alone. 
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during the three years in which she 
fought with death. Another of God’s 
servants, m’sieu! Four of this old wo- 
man’s children, who deserted her, became 
lepers. The young girl who had nursed 
her, after she died married a young fer- 
mier, and lived happily in her little cabin 
with her husband and pretty baby. But 
one day a shining white spot appeared on 
her forehead. That was the end.” 

‘*She died 2” 

““MW’sieu, after four years. There is no 
cure. It surely does not matter to her 
now by what road God called her to Him. 
There haye been since then no lepers in 
this parish except in these tainted fami- 
lies. The real Terre des Lépreux in Lou- 
isiana is now on the lower Lafourche, 
below Harang’s Canal. The bayou there 
is turbid and foul; it flows through mal- 
arious swamps lower than itself. The 
creole planters there are honest and tem- 
perate folk, but they are wretchedly 
poor. They raise only rice, and live on 
it and fish. The wet rice fields come up 
to the very doors of their cabins. The 
leprosy which certain families among 
them have inherited is developed by these 
conditions. Five years ago Professor Jo- 
seph Jones, president of the State Board 
of Health, went himself with his son to 
explore the cypress swamps and lagoons 
of the lower Lafourche. M’sieu, it is the 
region of the shadow of death. He found 
many poor lepers hiding there. They 
were as dead men who walk and talk. 
They could handle burning coals; they 
felt no longer cold nor heat nor pain. 
Their bodies were as corpses. One man 
lived alone in a hut, thatched with pal- 
mettoes, which he had built for himself, 
eating only the rice which he had plant- 
ed. No man nor woman had come near 
him for years. The Terre des Lépreux 
extends as far as Chéniére Caminada, 
where the bayou empties into the Gulf.” 

Mr. Ely remained silent, though a tor- 
rent of angry queries rushed to his lips. 
Why was nothing done to mitigate the 
horrors of such a life-in-death? How 
could this priest, a man of God, so calm- 
ly discuss these poor accursed creatures 
from his safe, comfortable point of van- 
tage, jogging on his easy-going mare from 
one farm to another ? He bade him pre- 
sently a rather curt good-night, and went 
to the loft where he was to sleep. When 
he came down in the morning, Pére Ne- 
daud had gone. 
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‘““M’sieu,” said his smiling host, ‘‘le 
pere haf lef? you bon-matin,” waving his 
hand to the black figure passing south- 
ward far across the prairie. 

“This is the father’s parish, I suppose ?” 
asked Mr. Ely. 

“But no!” Gaspard answered, gliding 
into French in his hurry. ‘‘ Nine years 
ago he was here. He married me; he 
baptized allmy babies. Then, at his own 
request, he was transferred.” His face 
grew grave with some unexpressed re- 
membrance. ‘‘ At times he comes back to. 
refresh himself—to see his old friends. 
As now, for example.” 

‘“Where is his charge now ?” 

_ ‘*M’sieu—”’ Gaspard paused a moment. 
“Tn hell, I think. It is near Chéniére 
Caminada, in la Terre des Lépreux.” 

Mr. Ely walked away from him, and 
paced up and down the levee for a lone 
time. 

‘God forgive me!” he muttered to him- 
self. 

Mr. Ely’s letters brought him in con- 
tact with a few influential creoles, plant- 
ers for the most part, on the borders of 
the Teche and Atchafalaya. This last 
bayou, like all great rivers, has a charac- 
ter of its own; it is a driving, impetuous. 
torrent. 

‘As if,” our fanciful traveller remark- 
ed, ‘‘it was bent on some vengeful pur- 
pose.” 

‘““Tts purpose is vengeful, and plain 
enough,” said Dr. C—, a sugar planter, 
with whom he was driving along the levee. 
“This bayou carries out of the Mississippi 
a volume of water quite equal to Red 
River. Tradition states that it was once 
the channel of the Mississippi itself. It 
is its direct road to the Gulf now. Cap- 
tain Eads has examined into the matter, 
and reports that unless proper defences 
are erected at the head of the Atchafalaya 
the entire body of water in the Mississippi 
will deflect into this bayou, and that. 
shortly.” 

“What would be the consequences ?” 

“Consequences? The towns and plan- 
tations on the shores of the Atchafalaya 
would be lost in the flood, and New Or- 
leans would be left high and dry, an in- 
land town. The bayou has an ugly pur- 
pose, as you guessed.” 

A week later Mr. Ely set out to explore 
Vermilion Parish. Twenty-five miles 
west of the mouth of the Atchafalaya, 
and running eastwardly, are five remark- 
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able islands, Belle Isle, Céte Blanche, 
Week’s Island, Petite Anse, and Jeffer- 
son’s Island. 

Petite Anse and Jefferson, the farthest 
inland of this cordon of beautiful islets, 
are in reality huge hills which rise above 
the green plain of Attakapas, with its 
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It forms part of the plantations of the 
Avery family. 

One of the visitors to the mines explain- 
ed to Mr. Ely that there was a belt of sa- 
liferous deposit in Louisiana extending 
from Bossier and Bienville parishes, above 
Red River, to the Gulf. The largest of 
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glittering bayous and rolling sea-fogs, 
into a pure, sun-dried atmosphere. 

Mr. Ely reached the first early in the 
morning of a clear April day, and found 
there two scientific men from the North, 
who had found their way up from the Ex- 
position to visit this island, which con- 
tains the only mine of rock-salt on this con- 
tinent. The island takes its name from 
Bayou Petite Anse, in which it stands. 
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SALT-MINE. 


these deposits appears to be the beds of 
ancient exhausted lakes. Salt springs 
were known to exist on Petite Anse Island 
from the earliest date, but the works were 
abandoned until the blockade during the 
war raised the price of salt so high in the 
Southern States that Major Avery reopen- 
ed them for the use of the Confederacy. 
It was at this time that he came unexpect- 
edly upon the enormous stratum of pure 
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A BIT OF SHORE, JEFFERSON'S LAKE. 


rock-salt which underlies the soil. Like 
the island of Ormuz, in the Persian Gulf, 
Petite Anse is apparently only a huge rock 
of salt. 

The mines have now been in operation 
about twenty years. Thesaltis excavated 
in large masses by blasting with dyna- 
mite. It isso pure that it is prepared for 
the market, not by melting and refining, 
as in the English mines, but simply by 
grinding into the requisite grades of fine- 
ness. The native crystals detached by 
blasting are as clear and translucent as 
glass. Mr. Ely went down into the mine, 
and wandered through its far-retreating 
corridors, whose pillars and lofty arches 
shone witha soft silvery radiance. When 
the lights of the torches struck into the 
darkness overhead, the domes flashed back 
such splendors of color that it seemed to 
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Mr. Ely as if he had entered one 
of the caves underground where 
the Trolls have stored all the jew- 
els of the world. 

“This is all a surprise to me,” said one 
of the visitors—a stout professor from 
some college in Indiana—as he stepped 
from the elevator into the upper air; ‘I 
actually did not knos there was a mine of 
salt in the United States.” 

“And yet,” said their guide, quickly, 
‘“‘you have no doubt used our salt on your 
table for years. We ship it to every large 
town in the North and West.” 

This little island of Petite Anse fur- 
nishes pepper as well as salt to our tables. 
Tobasco, or the distilled cayenne dear to 
the hearts of gourmands and chef's, is 
manufactured here out of a wild pepper 
peculiar to Louisiana. Twoor three fields 
produce enough of the cultivated pods to 
send their essence to all parts of this coun- 
try and to Europe. It is one of the num- 
berless minor industries which have 
sprung into life throughout the South 
since the war, and which hint at the 
strength and vitality of that long sterile 
soil. 

It was early in the afternoon when Mr. 
Ely, with Jabez and the mules, set out for 
the last of the line of islands. Monsieur 
Ourblane, an Acadian whose acquaintance 
he had made at the mines, rode with him, 
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having suddenly discovered that he had 
urgent business up the bayou. The mules 
and M. Ourblane’s horse followed a wind- 
ing course through the pathless prairie, 
diverging out of a straight line to ford ev- 
ery practicable lake and stream. 

‘“‘Ts there no road?” timidly ventured 
Mr. Ely. 

“Done goin’ on de road, shuah nuff,” 
responded Jabez. 

‘Tn the country where I came from a 
road seldom passes through a river,” said 
Mr. Ely, in the unconscious conviction 
that he was in a foreign land. 

Jabez snorted with contempt. ‘‘ Don’ 
know what muels do widout pon’s and 
b’yous! How dey wash de mud off deir 
sides ?” 

M. Ourblane undertook to explain the 
geography of the country to his new 
friend, who only could guess about half 
of his meaning through his negro-French- 
English; but his eager kindness and cour- 
tesy were plain enough. 

Attakapas, according to the old man, 
would soon become the wealthiest part of 
Louisiana. Oneor two companies of cap- 
italists were formed who proposed to cul- 
tivate rice on the sea-marshes. Extensive 
draining, the throwing up of levees, ete., 
would be requisite; but that done, the 
profits would be enormous. Dredges 
worked by steam were to be employed by 
them to open the mouths of the bayous 
and to throw up embankments. One had 
been brought up from the Gulf by Mr. 
Joseph Jefferson to his plantation, and 
used successfully in erecting levees for 
the protection of his cattle. One dredge 
could do the work of forty men in a day 
-—-white men, I mean; and as for de ne- 
groes—M. Ourblane threw up his hands 
with unutterable expression. The ex- 
pense of these dredges was, however, very 
great. If they were within the reach of 
all planters, the condition of Louisiana, he 
declared, would be revolutionized. 

As the day passed, Mr. Ely comprehend- 
ed as he had not done before that he was 
in a semi- tropical climate. Heretofore 
the spring had been late, a raw chill hung 
over the prairies. But now, as they ap- 
proached the high ground of Jefferson 
Island, the air quivered with pure blind- 
ing heat. Heavy clouds, saffron and 
dull yellow, were blown drowsily up from 
the Gulf; the grass was knee-deep, and 
fragrant with flowers; here was a great 
slope of daffodil-color, and there another 


of royal purple; one persistent starry lit- 
tle blossom fairly dyed the marshes blue; 
out of the gloom of the deep thickets 
shone monstrous passion-flowers, blood- 
red swamp camellias, and blush- roses. 
Rice-birds rose in swarms from the edge 
of the lakes; innumerable butterflies flash- 
ed up like live rubies and sapphires from 
every bush; out of the pecan-trees came 
the call of the mocking-bird; while every 
round little pond bubbled, a living thing 
in the sun. 

He was again in the barbaric dream of 
life and color, yet under it was the same 
profound melancholy, an awful signifi- 
cance of loss. Pére Nedaud had under- 
stood him when he hinted at the singular 
effect of this scenery; but M. Ourblane 
was not likely to comprehend such fan- 
tastic ideas. The old man ambled along- 
side, gossiping of the Acadians, whose soli- 
tary, gray, low-eaved houses they occa- 
sionally passed, and of the history of the 
island to which they were going. 

Jefferson, or Orange, Island, as Mr. Ely 
found from his chatter, was the highest 
ground in southern Louisiana. It was 
bought by the great comedian sixteen 
years ago, asa winter home for his family, 
where malarious fogs, colds, pneumonia, 
asthmas, and other such chilly servants 
of death could be held at bay. It em- 
braces about eleven square miles of prim- 
itive forests, lakes, and prairies, on which 
graze great herds of native creole cattle. 
Here M. Ourblane paused to celebrate the 
virtues of creole cattle (as far superior to 
the Alderney, or to the Holstein, with 
which Mr. Jefferson grades them), and of 
the creole eggs, horses, and women, be- 
longing to the region of the Bayou Petite 
Anse. When he grew tired of this patri- 
otic outburst he came back to the island 
and to its history, in which there is much 
romance and mystery. It was a portion 
of the wilderness given by patent under 
Philip II. to Don Carline, a Spanish ad- 
venturer, Nearly a century later it was 
discovered by the corsair Jean Lafitte and 
his comrades, whose rendezvous was then 
at Grande Terre, in Barataria Bay. They 
at once recognized the advantages which 
its remoteness from civilization, its un- 
broken forests and deep bayou, gave to it 
as a secure retreat for them and a hiding- 
place for their booty. It was purchased 
by Randolph, Lafitte’s boon companion, if 
not a pirate himself. Here the great free- 
booter came for rest and amusement be- 
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JEFFERSON’S HOUSE. 


tween his voyages. Indeed, it is not im- 
probable that he escaped to this solitude to 
die, as he was last seen by living men on 
the coast of Vermilion Bay. 

Back of the great orange plantations 
which form a centre of fragrance and joy- 
ous color in the island there lies a deep 
lake, surrounded by a sombre forest, in 
the midst of which are a few sunken 
graves. They are those of Randolph’s 
family and of his slaves. But they were 
all long ago opened and rifled by the ne- 
groes from the opposite coast, in the hope 
of finding Lafitte’s buried treasure. 

The old French manor-house is still 
standing, with its quaint wood-carvings, 
low-ceiled rooms, and overhanging eaves, 
covered by vines old enough to have 
showered their blossoms on the pirate’s 
head. Mr. Jefferson near it has built a 
typically Southern house of baronial pro- 
portions,full of treasures from every coun- 
try in the world, on the very crest of the 
hill; the verandas, with a frontage of nine- 
ty feet, overlook the plain of Attakapas to 
the Gulf. A hedge of roses nearly as 
thick as the Chinese wall runs for seven 
miles around the uplands, dividing it from 
the sea-marshes. 

When the roses and magnolias and or- 
ange plantations which encircle the house 
are in bloom they send their soft greet- 
ings through the pure air for miles across 
the prairies. 











The plantation is in the charge of an 
Acadian overseer, M. Joseph Landry, who 
is a good representative of his race, and a 
curious specimen, too, of the kind of man 
which intelligence, shrewdness, a brave 
simple nature, and tremendous physique 
will make, with no help whatever from 
society or schools. The loyalty of these 
people to their employers belongs to the 
feudal days. The night before Mr. Ely’s 
arrival, Landry had faced single-handed a 
herd of angry cattle, standing in the nar- 
row lagoon in water to his waist from 
dark until morning, to keep them from 
rushing down to the flooded sea-marsh, 
where they would inevitably have 
drowned. ‘‘Can fight le wat’ et le cat’,” 
he grumbled, ‘‘but le mosquit’—he beat 
me.” 

Mr. Jefferson is known to his Acadian 
neighbors and the negroes only as a plant- 
er, wise in oranges and cattle, but they 
have an intense curiosity concerning some 
other mysterious avocation which he is 
vaguely reported to follow during the 
summer, and which they suspect has 
something to do with swallowing fire and 
swords. One of his negroes, when they 
were alone together on the prairie one 
day, burst out with: ‘‘M’s’. Jef’son, lemme 
see dat ar. Wehyahall by oursel’s. Foh 
de Lohd’s sake, cut up a bit.” 

Mr. Ely, from the summit of the hill 
on Orange Island, watched the rosy twi- 
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light gather over the vast plain. Seaward 
a quivering line of red light flashed up 
along the dark horizon, where the marsh- 
es were on fire. The air was soft as balm, 
and heavy with perfume from the neigh- 
boring orange groves. He was alone in 
a forest of gigantic magnolias and live- 
oaks, which were hoar with age long be- 
fore Columbus discovered this continent. 
Every tree and bush for miles around him 
was draped with the funereal moss, which 
in the fading light became a black cur- 
tain in the distance, and near at hand 
veils, mists of pale green or silvery gray. 


They waved,waved incessantly, with ghast- | 


ly significance, to and fro in the wind: the 
whole world seemed to him to be elusive, 
shifting, full of spectres, beckoning to him 
to follow he knew not where. The waters 
of the lake near him shone whitely in the 
darkness, and out of the jungle of wild 
growths about it came the ery of an owl, 
and the hoarse calls of the whooping-crane 
and the bittern. 

He understood now that the meanings 
of this strange country which had per- 
plexed him are those of age. The pri- 
meval forests in the North impress the in- 
truder as fresh and virgin; they have no 
history; they eagerly wait for human oc- 
cupation. But these great silent prairies, 
the giant trees decaying for centuries, the 
huge parasitic growths, the black scaven- 
ger-birds crossing with swift aim the low- 
hung sky—all these come out of a hoar an- 
tiquity. It is a land with a past. The 
imagination in these solitudes goes waver- 
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ing back to the age of the cannibals, or, 
far beyond that, to the mysterious nations 
who have left hints here that they once 
lived. The silence is full of meaning. 
Nature seems to pause, holding some mo- 
mentous secret. Something has happen- 
ed--who can say when ?—in the dim re- 
cesses of these forests, or on the banks of 
the sombre bayous, which she will not re- 
veal, 

Familiarity does not render this strange 
country commonplace, or diminish its pe- 
culiar effect upon those who intrude into 
it. It grew more weird and unreal to the 
old clergyman with each day of his stay. 

He tried faithfully to understand the 
accounts which M. Landry gave him of 
the profits of cattle raising, and the cul- 
ture of the finest oranges on this planta- 
tion; to take an interest in the graded 


‘calves, and in the adaptability of the soil 


to sugar raising. But in his secret soul 
he did not believe in any of these things. 
He knew he was in a spellbound coun- 
try, where some mystery of centuries ago 
slept, like Rip among the Kaatskills, wait- 
ing for the hour of waking. 

And when at last he turned his face 
homeward, leaving behind him the sunny 
silent prairies, the melancholy lagoons, 
the low driving clouds, the forests with 
their vistas of beckoning spectral mists, 
all silent as the shores of death, he felt 
that he was going back to a real world, 
to shops, markets, passions, and life, out of 
some ancient enchanted land, whose ghosts 
still dwelt therein. Ape 
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BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 


XLIX. 

N New York Dan found that Lafflin 

had gone to Washington, to look up 
something in connection with his patent. 
In his eagerness to get away from home, 
Dan had supposed that his father meant 
to make a holiday for him, and he learned 
with a little surprise that he was quite in 
earnest about getting hold of the inven- 
tion. He wrote home of Lafflin’s absence, 
and he got a telegram in reply ordering 
him to follow on to Washington. 

The sun was shining warm on the as- 
phalt when he stepped out of the Penn- 
sylvania Depot with his bag in his hand, 
and put it into the hansom that drove up 
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for him. The sky overhead was of an 
intense blue that made him remember the 
Boston sky as pale and gray; when the 
hansom tilted out into the Avenue he had a 
joyous glimpse of the White House, of the 
Capitol swimming like a balloon in the 
cloudless air. A keen March breeze swept 
the dust before him, and through its 
veil the classic Treasury Building showed 
like one edifice standing perfect amid ruin 
represented by the jag-tooth irregularities 
of the business architecture along the wide 
street. 

He had never been in Washington be- 
fore, and he had a confused sense of hay- 
ing got back to Rome, which he remem- 
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bered from his boyish visit. Throughout 
his stay he seemed to be coming up against 
the facade of the Temple of Neptune; but 
it was the Patent Office, or the Treasury 
Building, or the White House, and under 
the gay Southern sky this reversion to 
the sensations of a happier time began at 
once, and made itself a lasting relief. He 
felt a lift in his spirits from the first. They 
gave him a room at Wormley’s, where the 
chairs comported themselves as self-re- 
spectfully upon two or three legs as they 
would have done at Boston upon four; the 
cooking was excellent, and a mercenary 
welcome glittered from all the kind black 
faces abouthim. After the quiet of Ponk- 
wasset and the rush of New York, the 
lazy ease of the hotel pleased him; the 
clack of boots over its pavements, the 
clouds of tobacco smoke, the Southern 
and Western accents, the spectacle of peo- 
ple unexpectedly encountering and recog- 
nizing each other in the office and the din- 
ing-room, all helped to restore him to a 
hopefuler mood. Without asking his 
heart too curiously why, he found it light- 
er; he felt that he was still young. 

In the weather he had struck a cold 
wave, and the wind was bitter in the 
streets, but they were full of sun; he 
found the grass green in sheltered places, 
and in one of the circles he plucked a 
blossomed spray from an adventurous 
forsythia. This happened when he was 
walking from Wormley’s to the Arling- 
ton by a roundabout way of his own in- 
voluntary invention, and he had the flow- 
ers in his button-hole when Lafflin was 
pointed out to him in the reading-room 
there, and he introduced himself. Lafflin 
had put his hat far back on his head, and 
was intensely chewing a toothpick, with an 
air of rapture from everything about him. 
He seemed a very simple soul to Dan’s in- 
experience of men, and the young fellow 
had no difficulty in committing him to a 
fair conditional arrangement. He was 
going to stay some days in Washington, 
and he promised other interviews, so that 
Dan thought it best to stay too. He used 
a sheet of the Arlington letter-paper in 
writing his father of what he had done; 
and then, as Lafflin had left him, he post- 
ed his letter at the clerk’s desk, and wan- 
dered out through a corridor different 
from that which he had come in by. It 
led by the door of the ladies’ parlor, and 
atthe sound of women’s voices Dan halted. 
For no other reason than that such voices 
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always irresistibly allured him, he went in, 
putting on an air of having come to look 
for some one. There were two or three 
groups of ladies receiving friends in dif- 
ferent parts of the room. At the window 
a girl’s figure silhouetted itself against 
the keen light, and as he advanced into 
the room, peering about, it turned with a 
certain vividness that seemed familiar. 
This young lady, whoever she was, had 
the advantage of Dan in seeing him with 
the light on his face, and he was still in 
the dark about her, when she advanced 
swiftly upon him, holding out her hand. 

“You don’t seem to know your old 
friends, Mr. Mavering,” and the manly 
tones left him no doubt. 

He felt a rush of gladness, and he clasp- 
ed her hand and clung to it as if he were 
not going to let it go again, bubbling out 
incoherencies of pleasure at meeting her. 
“Why, Miss Anderson! You here? What 
a piece of luck! Of course I couldn’t see 
you against the window—make you out! 
But something looked familiar—and the 
way you turned! And when you started 
toward me!, I’m awfully glad! When 
—where are you—that is—” 

Miss Anderson kept laughing with him, 
and bubbled back that she was very glad 
too, and she was staying with her aunt 
in that hotel, and they had been there a 
month, and didn’t he think Washington 
was charming? But it was too bad he 
had just got there with that blizzard. 
The weather had been perfectly divine 
till the day before yesterday. 

He took the spray of forsythia out of 
his button-hole. ‘‘I can believe it. I 
found this in one of the squares, and I 
think it belongs to you.” He offered it 
with a bow and a laugh, and she took it 
in the same humor. 

‘What is the language of forsythia?” 
she asked. 

‘“Tt has none—only expressive silence, 
you know.” 

A middle-aged lady came in, and Miss 
Anderson said, ‘‘My aunt, Mr. Maver- 
ing.” 

‘“Mr. Mavering will hardly remember 
me,” said the lady, giving him her hand, 
He protested that he should indeed, but 
she had really made but a vague impres- 
sion upon him at Campobello. He knew 
that she was there with Miss Anderson ; 
he had been polite to her, as he was to all 
women; but he had not noticed her much, 
and in his heart he had a slight for her, 
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as compared with the Boston people he 
was more naturally thrown with; he cer- 
tainly had not remembered that she was 
a little hard of hearing. 

Miss Van Hook was in a steel-gray ef- 
fect of dress, and she had carried this up 
into her hair, of which she wore two short 
vertical curls on each temple. 

She did not sit down, and Dan perceived 
that the ladies were going out. In her 
tailor-made suit of close-fitting serge, and 
her Paris bonnet carried like a crest on 
her pretty little head, Miss Anderson was 
charming. She had a short veil that 
came across the base of her lively nose, 
and left her mouth and chin to make the 
most of themselves, unprejudiced by its 
irrecularity. 

Dan felt it a hardship to part with 
them, but he prepared to take himself off. 
Miss Anderson asked him how long he 
was to be in Washington, and said he 
must come to see them; they meant to 
stay two weeks yet, and then they were 
going to Old Point Comfort; they had 
their rooms engaged. 

He walked down to their carriage with 
the ladies and put them into it, and Miss 
Anderson still kept him talking there. 

Her aunt said: ‘‘ Why shouldn’t you 
come with us, Mr. Mavering? We're go- 
ing to Mrs. Secretary Miller’s reception.” 

Dan gave himself a glance. ‘‘I don’t 
know—if you want me ?” 

‘“We want you,” said Miss Anderson. 

‘Very well, then, Pll go.” 

He got in, and they began rolling over 
that smooth Washington asphalt which 
makes talk in a carriage as easy as in a 
drawing-room. Dan kept saying to him- 
self, ‘‘ Now she’s going to bring up Cam- 
pobello”; but Miss Anderson never re- 
curred to their former meeting, and except 
for the sense of old acquaintance which 
was manifest in her treatment of him, he 
might have thought that they had never 
met before. She talked of Washington 
and its informal delights, and of those 
plans which her aunt had made, like ev- 
ery one who spends a month in Washing- 
ton, to spend all the remaining winters of 
her life there. 

It seemed to Dan that Miss Anderson 
was avoiding Campobello on his account; 
he knew from what Alice had told him 
that there had been much surmise about 
their affair after he had left the island, 
and he suspected that Miss Anderson 
thought the subject was painful to him. 
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He wished to reassure her. He asked at 
the first break in the talk about Washing- 
ton, ‘‘ How are the Trevors ?” 

‘*Oh, quite well,” she said, promptly 
availing herself of the opening. ‘‘ Have 
you seen any of our Campobello friends 
lately in Boston ?” 

‘No; I’ve been at home for the last 
month—in the country.” He scanned her 
face to see if she knew anything of his 
engagement. But she seemed honestly 
ignorant of everything since Campobello; 
she was not just the kind of New York . 
girl who would visit in Boston, or have 
friends living there; probably she had 
never heard of his engagement. Some- 
how this seemed to simplify matters for 
Dan. She did not ask specifically after 
the Pasmers; but that might have been 
because of the sort of break in her friend- 
ship with Alice after that night at the 
Trevors’; she did not ask specifically after 
Mrs. Brinkley or any of the others. 

At Mrs. Secretary Miller’s door there 
was a rapid arrival and departure of car- 
riages, of coupés, of hansoms, and of her- 
dics, all managed by a man in plain liy- 
ery, who opened and shut the doors, and 
sent the drivers off without the interven- 
tion of a policeman: it is the genius of 
Washington, which distinguishes it from 
every other capital, from every other city, 
to make no show of formality, of any man- 
ner of constraint anywhere. People were 
swarming in and out, coming and going 
on foot as well as by carriage. The bland- 
est of colored uncles received their cards 
in the hall and put them into a vast tray 
heaped up with pasteboard, smiling affec- 
tionately upon them as if they had done 
him a favor. 

‘Don’t you like them?” asked Dan of 
Miss Anderson: he meant the Southern 
negroes. 

“T adoye them,” she responded, with 
equal fervor. ‘‘You must study some 
new types here for next summer,” she 
added. 

Dan laughed, and winced too. ‘‘ Yes!” 
Then he said, solemnly, ‘‘I am not going 
to Campobello next summer.” 

They fell into a stream of people tend- 
ing toward an archway between the draw- 
ing-rooms, where Mrs. Secretary Miller 
stood with two lady friends who were 
helping her receive. They smiled weari- 
ly but kindly upon the crowd, for whom 
the Secretary’s wife had a look of impar- 
tial hospitality. She could not have 
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known more than one in fifty; and she 
met them all with this look at first, break- 
ing into incredulous recognition when she 
found a friend. ‘‘Don’t go away yet,” 
she said, cordially, to Miss Van Hook and 
her niece, and she held their hands for a 
moment with a gentle look of relief and 
appeal which included Dan. ‘‘ Let me 
introduce you to Mrs. Tolliver and to 
Miss Dixon.” 

These ladies said that it was not neces- 

sary in regard to Miss Anderson and Miss 
.Van Hook; and as the crowd pushed 
them on, Dan felt that they had been re- 
ceived with distinction. 

The crowd expressed the national variety 
of rich and poor, plain and fashionable, 
urbane and rustic; they elbowed and 
shouldered each other upon a perfect 
equality in a place where all were as free 
to come as to the White House; and they 
jostled quaint groups of almond-eyed le- 
gations in the yellows and purples of the 
East, who looked dreamily on as if puz- 
zled past all surmise by the scene. Cer- 
tain young gentlemen with the unmis- 
takable air of being European or South 
American attachés found their way about 
on their little feet, which the stalwart 
boots of the republican masses must have 
imperilled, and smiled with a faint diplo- 
matic superiority, not visibly admitted, 
but all the same indisputable. Several of 
these seemed to know Miss Anderson, and 
took her presentation of Mavering with 
exaggerated effusion. 

‘*T want to introduce you to my cousin 
over yonder,” she said, getting rid of a 
minute Brazilian under - secretary, and 
putting her hand on Dan’s arm to direct 
him: ‘* Mrs. Justice Averill.” 

Miss Van Hook, keeping her look of 
severe vigilance, really followed her en- 
ergetic niece, who took the lead, as a 
young lady must whenever she and her 
chaperon meet on equal terms. 

Mrs. Justice Averill, who was from the 
far West somewhere, received Dan with 
the ease of the far East, and was talking 
London and Paris to him before the end 
of the third minute. It gave Dan a sense 
of liberation, of expansion; he filled his 
lungs with the cosmopolitan air in a sort 
of intoxication; without formulating it, 
he felt, with the astonishment which must 
always attend the Bostonian’s perception 
of the fact, that there is a great social life 
in America outside of Boston. At Cam- 
pobello he had thought Miss Anderson a 
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very jolly girl, bright, and up to all sorts 
of things, but in the presence of the port- 
able Boston there he could not help re- 
garding her with a sort of tolerance, which 
he now blushed for: he thought he had 
been a great ass. She seemed to know 
all sorts of nice people, and she strove 
with generous hospitality to make him 
have a good time. She said it was Cabi- 
net day, and that all the Secretaries’ wives 
were receiving, and she told him he had 
better make the rounds with them. He 
assented very willingly, and at six o’clock 
he was already so much in the spirit of 
this free and simple society, so much 
opener and therefore so much wiser than 
any other, that he professed a profound 
disappointment with the two or three Cab- 
inet ladies whose failure to receive brought 
his pleasure to a premature close. 

“But I suppose you're going to Mrs. 
Whittington’s to-night?” Miss Anderson 
said to him, as they drove up to Worm- 
ley’s, where she set him down. Miss Van 
Hook had long ceased to say anything: 
Dan thought hera perfect duenna. ‘‘ You 
know you can go late there,” she added. 

“No, I can’t go at all,” said Dan. ‘‘I 
don’t know them.” 

‘They're New England people,” urged 
Miss Anderson, as if to make him try to 
think that he was asked to Mrs. Whit- 
tington’s. 

“IT don’t know more than half the pop- 
ulation of New England,” said Dan, with 
apparent levity, but real forlornness. 

“Tf you'd like to go—if you're sure 
you've no other engagement—” 

‘*Oh, I’m certain of that!” 

““__We would come for you.” 

oe Do ip 

“At half past ten, then.” 

Miss Anderson explained to her aunt, 
who cordially confirmed her invitation, 
and they both shook hands with him upon 
it, and he backed out of the carriage with 
a grin of happiness on his face; it re- 
mained there while he wrote out the order 
for his dinner, which they require at 
Wormley’s in holograph. The waiter re- 
flected his smile with ethnical warm-heart- 
edness. Fora moment Dan tried to think 
what it was he had forgotten; he thought 
it was some other dish; then he remem- 
bered that it was his broken heart. He 
tried to subdue himself; but there was 
something in the air of the place, the cli- 
mate, perhaps, or a pleasant sense of its 
facile social life, that kept him buoyant 
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in spite of himself. He went out after 
dinner, and saw part of a poor play, and 
returned in time to dress for his appoint- 
ment with Miss Anderson. Her aunt was 
with her, of course; she seemed to Dan 
more indefatigable than she was by day. 
He could not think her superfluous, and 
she was very good-natured, ‘She made 
little remarks full of conventional wis- 
dom, and appealed to his judgment on 
several points as they drove along. When 
they came to a street lamp where she could 
see him, he nodded and said yes, or no, 
respectfully. Betweentimes he talked 
with Miss Anderson, who lectured him 
upon Washington society, and prepared 
him for the difference he was to find be- 
tween Mrs. Whittington’s evening of in- 
vited guests and the cabinet ladies’ after- 
noon of volunteer guests. 

“Volunteer guests is good,” he laugh- 
ed. ‘*Do you mean that anybody can 
go on 

“Anybody that is able to be about. 
This is Cabinet day. There’s a Supreme 
Court day, and a Senators’ day, and a Rep- 
resentatives’ day. Do you mean to say 
you weren’t going to call upon your Sen- 
ator ?” 

“*T didn’t know I had any.” 

“Neither did I till I came here. But 
you've got two; everybody’s got two. 
‘And the President’s wife receives three 
times a week, and the President has two 
or three days. They say the public days 
at the White House are great fun. Ive 
been to some of the invited, or semi-in- 
vited, or official evenings.” 

He could not see that difference from 
the great public receptions which Miss 
Anderson had promised him, at Mrs. Whit- 
tington’s, though he pretended afterward 
that he had done so. The people were 
more uniformly well dressed, there were 
not so many of them, and the hostess was 
sure of knowing her acquaintances at first 
glance; but there was the same ease, the 
same unconstraint, the same absence of 
provincial anxiety, which makes Wash- 
ington a lighter and friendlier London. 
There were rather more sallow attachés ; 
in their low-cut white waistcoats, with 
small brass buttons, they moved more con- 
sciously about, and looked weightier per- 
sonages than several foreign ministers who 
were present. 

Dan was soon lost from the side of Miss 
Anderson, who more and more seemed 
to him important socially. She seemed, 


in her present leadership, to know more 
of life than he; to be maturer. But she 
did not abuse her superiority; she kept an 
effect of her last summer’s friendliness for 
him throughout. Several times, finding 
herself near him, she introduced him to 
people. 

Guests kept arriving till midnight. 
Among the latest, when Dan had lost 
himself far from Boston in talk with a 
young lady from Richmond, who spoke 
with a slur of her vowels that fascinated 
himycame Mr. and Mrs. Brinkley. He 
felt himself grow pale and inattentive to 
his pretty Virginian. That accent of Mrs. 
Brinkley’s recalled him to his history. He 
hoped that she would not see him; but in 
another moment he was greeting her with 
a warmth which Bostonians seldom show 
in meeting at Boston. 

“When did you come to Washington?” 
she asked, trying to keep her conscious- 
ness out of her eyes, which she let dwell 
kindly upon him. 

‘Day before yesterday—no, yesterday. 
Tt seems a month, I’ve seen and done so 
much,” he said, with his laugh. ‘‘ Miss 
Anderson’s been showing me the whole 
of Washington society. Have you been 
here long?” 

“Since morning,” said Mrs. Brinkley. 
And she added, ‘‘ Miss Anderson ?” 

‘“Yes—Campobello, don’t you know 2” 

“Oh, yes. Is she here to-night?” 

‘“‘T came with her and her aunt.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

‘‘ How isall Boston?” asked Dan, boldly. 

“T don’t know; I’m just going down to 
Old Point Comfort to ask. Every other 
house on the Back Bay has been abandon- 
ed forthe Hygeia.” Mrs. Brinkley stopped, 
and then she asked, ‘‘ Ave you just up from 
there?” 

‘‘No; but I don’t know but I shall go.” 

‘“‘Hello, Mavering!” said her husband, 
coming up and taking his hand into his 
fat grasp. ‘‘On your way to Fortress 
Monroe? Better come with us. Why, 
Munt!” 

He turned to greet this other Bostonian, 
who had hardly expressed his joy at meet- 
ing with his fellow-townsmen when the 
hostess rustled softly up, and said, with 
the irony more or less friendly which ev- 
erybody uses in speaking of Boston, or 
recognizing the intellectual pre-eminence 
of its people, ‘‘l’m not going to let you 
keep this feast of reason all to your- 
selves. I want you to leaven the whole 
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lump,” and she began to disperse them, 
and to introduce them about right and 
left. 

Dan tried to find his Virginian again, 
but she was gone. He found Miss Ander- 
son; she was with her aunt. ‘‘Shall we 
be tearing you away ?” she asked. 

“Ohno. Im quite ready to go.” 

His nerves were in a tremble. Those 
Boston faces and voices had brought it all 
back again; it seemed as if he had met 
Alice. He was silent and incoherent as 
they drove home, but Miss Anderson ap- 
parently did not want to talk much, and 
apparently did not notice his reticence. 

He fell asleep with the pang in his 
heart which had been there so often. 

When Dan came down to breakfast he 
found the Brinkleys at a pleasant place by 
one of the windows, and after they had 
exchanged a pleased surprise with him 
that they should all happen to be in the 
same hotel, they asked him to sit at their 
table. 

There was a bright sun shining, and 
the ache was gone out of Dan’s heart. 
He began to chatter gayly with Mrs. Brink- 
ley about Washington. 

**Oh, better come on to Fortress Mon- 
roe,” said her husband. ‘‘ Better come on 
with us.” 

‘No, Iean’t just yet,” said Dan, ‘I’ve 
got some business here that will keep me 
for a while. Perhaps I may run down 
there a little later.” 

‘“Miss Anderson seems to have a good 
deal of business in Washington too,” ob- 
served Brinkley, with some hazy notion 
of saying a pleasant rallying thing to the 
young man. He wondered at the glare 
his wife gave him. With those panned 
oysters before him he had forgotten all 
about Dan’s love affair with Miss Pas- 
mer. 

Mrs. Brinkley hastened to make the 
mention of Miss Anderson as impersonal 
as possible. 

“Tt was so nice to meet her again. She 
is such an honest, wholesome creature, 
and so bright, and full of sense. She al- 
ways made me think of the broad day- 
light. I always liked that girl.” 

“Yes; isn’t she jolly?” said Dan, joy- 
ously. ‘‘She seems to know everybody 
here. It’s a great piece of luck for me. 
They’re going to take a house in Wash- 
ington next winter.” 

‘“Yes; I know that stage,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley. ‘‘Her aunt’s an amusingly 
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New-Yorky respectability. I don’t think 
you'd find just such Miss Mitford curls as 
hers in all Boston.” 

“Yes, they are like the portraits, aren’t 
they ?” said Dan, delighted. ‘‘She’s very 
nice, don’t you think ?” 

“Very. But Miss Anderson is more 
than that. I was disposed to be critical 
of her at Campobello for a while, but she 
wore extremely well. All at once you 
found yourself admiring her uncommon 
common-sense.” 

“Yes! That’s just it!” cried Dan, “She 
7s so sensible!” 

‘“‘T think she’s very pretty,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley. 


“Well, her nose,” suggested Dan. ‘‘It 
seems a little—capricious.”’ 
“It’s a trifle bizarre, I suppose. But 


what beautiful eyes! And her figure! I 
declare that girl's carriage is something 
superb.” 

“Yes, she has a magnificent wall.” 

“Walks with her carriage,” mused 
Brinkley, aloud. 

His wife did not regard him. ‘‘I don’t 
know what Miss Anderson’s principles 
are, but her practices are perfect. I never 
knew her do an unkind or shabby thing. 
She seems very good and very wise. And 
that deep voice of hers has such a charm. 
It’s so restful. You feel as if you could 
repose upon it for a thousand years, 
Well! You will get down before we 
leave ?” . 

“Yes, I will,’ said Dan. ‘I’m here 
after a man who's after a patent, and as 
soon as I can finish up my business with 
him I believe I will run down to Fortress 
Monroe.” 

“This eleven-o’clock train will get you 
there at six,” said Brinkley. ‘‘ Better 
telegraph for your rooms.” 

“Or, let us know,” said Mrs. Brinkley, 
‘and we'll secure them for you.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Dan. 

He went away feeling that Mrs. Brink- 
ley was the pleasantest woman he ever 
met. He knew that she had talked Miss 
Anderson so fully in order to take away 
the implication of her husband's joke, 
and he admired her tact. He thought of 
this as he loitered along the street from 
Wormley’s to the Arlington, where he 
was going to find Miss Anderson, by an 
appointment of the night before, and take 
a walk with her; and thinking of tact 
made him think of Mrs. Pasmer. Mrs. 
Pasmer was full of tact; and how kind 
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she had always been to him! She had 
really been like a mother to him; he was 
sure she had understood him; he believed 
she had defended him; with a futility of 
which he felt the pathos, he made her de- 
fend him now to Alice. Alice was very 
hard and cold, as when he saw her last; 
her mother’s words fell upon her as upon 
a stone; even Mrs. Pasmer’s tears, which 
Dan made her shed, had no effect upon 
the haughty girl. Not that he cared now. 

The blizzard of the previous days had 
whirled away; the sunshine lay still, with 
a warm glisten and sparkle, on the asphalt 
which seemed to bask in it, and which it 
softened to the foot. He loitered by the 
gate of the little park or plantation where 
the statue of General Jackson is riding a 
cock-horse to Banbury Cross, and looked 
over at the French-Italian classicism of 
the White House architecture with a pen- 
sive joy at finding pleasure in it, and then 
he went on to the Arlington. 

Miss Anderson was waiting for him in 
the parlor, and they went a long walk up 
the avenues and across half the alphabet in 
the streets, and through the pretty squares 
and circles, where the statues were some- 
times beautiful and always picturesque, 
and the sparrows made a vernal chirping 
in the naked trees and on the green grass. 
Tn two or three they sat down on the iron 
benches and rested. 

They talked and talked—about the peo- 

ple they knew, and of whom they found 
that they thought surprisingly alike, and 
about themselves, whom they found sur- 
prisingly alike in a great many things, and 
then surprisingly unlike. Dan brought 
forward some points of identity which he 
and Alice had found in themselves; it 
was just the same with Miss Anderson. 
She found herself rather warm with the 
seal-skin sacque she had put on; she let 
him carry it on his arm while they walked, 
and then lay it over her shoulders when 
they sat down. He felt a pang of self-re- 
proach, as if he had been inconstant to 
Alice. This was an old habit of feeling, 
formed during the months of their en- 
gagement, when, at her inspiration, he 
was always bringing himself to book 
about something.- He replied to her bit- 
terly, in the colloquy which began to 
hold itself in his mind, and told her that 
she had no claim upon him now; that if 
his thoughts wandered from her it was 
her fault, not his; that she herself had 
set them free. But in fact he was like 
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all young men, with a thousand poten- 
tialities of loving. There was no aspect 
of beauty that did not tenderly move him; 
he could not help a soft thrill at the sight 
of any pretty shape, the sound of any 
piquant voice; and Alice had merely been 
the synthesis of all that was most charm- 
ing to his fancy. This is a truth which 
it is the conyention of the poets and the 
novelists to deny; but it is also true that 
she might have remained the sum of all 
that was loveliest if she would, or if she 
could. 

It was chiefly because she would not or 
could not that his glance recognized the 
charm of Miss Andergon’s back hair, 
both in its straying gossamer and in the 
loose mass in which it was caught up un- 
der her hat, when he laid her sacque on her 
shoulders. They met that afternoon at 
a Senator's, and in the house of a distin- 
guished citizen, to whose wife Dan had 
been presented at Mrs. Whittington’s, and 
who had somehow got his address, and 
sent him a card for hér evening. They 
encountered here with a jocose old friend- 
liness, and a profession of being tired of 
always meeting Miss Anderson and Mr. 
Mavering. He brought her salad and ice, 
and they made an appointment for an- 
other walk in the morning, if it was fine. 
He carried her some flowers. A succession 
of fine days followed, and they walked ev- 
ery morning. Sometimes Dan was late, 
and explained that it was his patent-right 
man had kept him. She was interested in 
the patent-right man, whom Dan began 
to find not quite so simple as at first, but 
she was not exacting with him about his 
want of punctuality; she was very easy- 
going; she was not always ready herself. 
When he began to beat about the bush, 
to talk insincerities, and to lose himself 
in intentionless plausibilities, she waited 
with serene patience for him to have done, 
and met him on their habitual ground of 
frankness and reality as if he had not left 
it. He got to telling her all his steps with 
his patent-right man, who seemed to be 
growing more and more slippery, and who 
presently developed a demand for funds, 
Then she gave him some very shrewd, 
practical advice, and told him to go right 
into the hotel office and telegraph to his 
father while she was putting on her bon- 
net. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘‘ that’s what I thought 
of doing.” But he admired her for ad- 
vising him; he said to himself that Miss 
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Anderson was the kind of girl his father 
would admire. She was good, and she 
was of the world too; that was what his 
father meant. He imagined himself ar- 
riving home and saying, ‘‘ Well, father, 
you know that despatch I sent you about 
Lafflin’s wanting money?” and telling 
him about Miss Anderson. Then he fan- 
cied her acquainted with his sisters and 
visiting them, and his father more and 
more fond of her, and perhaps in declin- 
ing health, and eager to see his son set- 
tled in life; and he pictured himself tell- 
ing her that he had done with love for- 
ever, but if she could accept respect, fidel- 
ity, gratitude, he was ready to devote his 
life to her; she refused him, but they al- 
ways remained good friends and com- 
rades; she married another, perhaps 
Boardman—while Dan was writing out his 
telegram, and he broke into whispered 
maledictions on his folly, which attracted 
the notice of the operator. 

One morning when he sent up his name 
to Miss Anderson, whom he did not find 
in the hotel parlor, the servant came back 
with word that Miss Van Hook would like 
to have him come up to their rooms. But 
it was Miss Anderson who met him at the 
door. 

“Tt seemed rather formal to send you 
word that Miss Van Hook was indisposed, 
and Miss Anderson would be unable to 
walk this morning, and I thought perhaps 
you'd rather come up and get my regrets 
in person. And I wanted you to see our 
view.” 

She led the way to the window for it, 
but they did not look at it, though they 
sat down there apparently for the purpose. 
Dan put his hat beside his chair, and ob- 
served some inattentive civilities in in- 
quiring after Miss Van Hook’s health, and 
in hearing that it was merely a bad head- 
ache, one of a sort in which her niece 
hated to leave her to serve herself with the 
wet compresses which Miss Van Hook al- 
ways wore on her forehead for it. 

‘“One thing: it’s decided us to be off for 
Fortress Monroe at last. We shall go by 
the boat to-morrow, if my aunt’s better.” 

““To-morrow ?” said Dan. ‘‘ What's to 
become of me when you’re gone ?” 

‘*Oh, we shall not take the whole pop- 
ulation with us,” suggested Miss Ander- 
son. 

““T wish you would take me. I told 
Mrs. Brinkley I would come while she 
was there, but I’m afraid I can’t get off. 
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Lafflin is developing into all sorts of 
strange propositions.” 

“T think you’d better look out for that 
man,” said Miss Anderson. 

“Oh, Ido nothing without consulting 
my father. But I shall miss you.” 

‘Thank you,” said the girl, gravely. 

“TI don’t mean in a business capacity 
only.” 

They both laughed, and Dan looked 
about the room, which he found was a pri- 
vate hotel parlor, softened to a more do- 
mestic effect by the signs of its prolonged 
occupation by two refined women. Ona 
table stood a leather photograph envelop 
with three cabinet pictures in if. Along 
the top lay a spray of withered forsythia. 
Dan’s wandering eyes rested on it. Miss 
Anderson went and softly closed the door 
opening into the next room. 

“Twas afraid our talking might disturb 
my aunt,” she said, and on her way back 
to him she picked up the photograph case 
and brought it to the light. ‘‘ These are 
my father and mother. We live at Yon- 
kers; but I’m with my aunt a good deal 
of the time in town—even when I’m at 
home.” She laughed at her own contra- 
dictory statement, and put the case back 
without explaining the third figure—a fig- 
ure in uniform. Dan conjectured a mili- 
tary brother, or from her indifference per- 
haps a militia brother, and then forgot 
about him. But the partial Yonkers res- 
idence accounted for traits of uncon- 
ventionality in Miss Anderson which he 
had not been able to reconcile with the 
notion of an exclusively New York breed- 
ing. He felt the relief, the sympathy, the 
certainty of intelligence which every per- 
son whose life has been partly spent in 
the country feels at finding that a sus- 
pected cockney has also had the outlook 
into nature and simplicity. 

On the Yonkers basis they became more 
intimate, more personal, and Dan told her 
about Ponkwasset Falls, and his mother 
and sisters; he told her about his father, 
and she said she should like to see his fa- 
ther; she thought he must be like her fa- 
ther. 

All at once, and for no reason that he 
could think of afterward, except, perhaps, 
the desire to see the case with her eyes, he 
began to tell her of his affair with Alice, 
and how and why it was broken off; he 
told the whole truth in regard to that, and 
did not spare himself. 

She listened without once speaking, but 
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without apparent surprise at the confi- 
dence, though she may have felt surprised. 
At times she looked as if her thoughts 
were away from what he was saying. 

He ended with: ‘“‘’m sure I don’t know 
why I’ve told you all this. But I wanted 
you to know about me. The worst.” 

Miss Anderson said, looking down, ‘‘I 
always thought she was a very conscien- 
tious giyl.” Then, after a pause, in which 
she seemed to be overcoming an embar- 
rassment in being obliged to speak of an- 
other in such a conviction: ‘I think she 
was very moybid. She was like ever so 
many New England giyls that Pve met. 
They seem to want some excuse for suf- 
fering, and they must suffer, even if it’s 
through somebody else. I don’t know; 
they’re romantic, New England giyls are; 
they have too many ideals.” 

Dan felt a balm in this; he too had 
noticed a superfluity of ideals in Alice; he 
had borne the burden of realizing some of 
them; they all seemed to relate in objec- 
tionable degree to his perfectionation. So 
he said, gloomily: ‘‘She was very good. 
And I was to blame.” 

‘“Oh yes!” said Miss Anderson, catch- 
ing her breath in a queer way; ‘‘she 
seyved you right.” 

She rose abruptly, as if she had heard 
her aunt speak, and Dan perceived that he 
had been making a long call. 

He went away dazed and dissatisfied ; 
he knew now that he ought not to have 
told Miss Anderson about his affair, wn- 
less he meant more by his confidence than 
he really did—unless he meant to follow it 
up. 

He took leave of her, and asked her to 
make his adieux to her aunt; but the 
next day he came down to the boat to see 
them off. It seemed to him that their 
interview had ended too hastily; he felt 
sore and restless over it; he hoped that 
something more conclusive might happen. 
But at the boat Miss Anderson and her 
aunt were inseparable. Miss Van Hook 
said she hoped they should soon see him 
at the Hygeia, and he replied that he was 
not sure that he should be able to come, 
after all. 

Miss Anderson called something after 
him as he turned from them to go ashore. 
He ran back eagerly to know what it was. 
‘‘ Better look out for that Mr. Lafflin of 
yours,” she repeated. 

‘*Oh! oh yes,” he said, indefinitely dis- 
appointed. ‘‘I shall keep a sharp eye on 
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him.” THe was disappointed, but he could 
not have said what he had hoped or ex- 
pected her to say. He was humbled be- 
fore himself for having told Miss Ander- 
son about his affair with Alice, and had 
wished she would say something that 
he might scramble back to his self-esteem 
upon. He had told her all that partly 
from mere weakness, from his longing for 
the sympathy which he was always so 
ready to give, and partly from the will- 
ingness to pose before her as a broken 
heart, to dazzle her by the irony and per- 
siflage with which he could treat such a 
tragical matter; but he could not feel 
that he had succeeded. The sum of her 
comment had been that Alice had served 
him right. He did not know whether 
she really believed that, or merely said it 
to punish him for some reason; but he 
could never let it be the last word. He 
tingled as he turned to waye his hand- 
kerchief to her on the boat, with the sus- 
picion that she was laughing at him; and 
he could not console himself with any 
hero of a novel who had got himself into 
just such a box. There were always cir- 
cumstances, incidents, mitigations, that 
kept the hero still a here, and ennobled 
the box into an unjust prison cell. 


L. 


On the long sunny piazza of the Hygeia 
Mrs. Brinkley and Miss Van Hook sat and 
talked in a community of interest which 
they had not discovered during the sum- 
mer before at Campobello, and with an 
equality of hearing which the sound of 
the waves washing almost at their feet 
established between them. In this plea- 
sant noise Miss Van Hook heard as well 
as any one, and Mrs. Brinkley gradually 
realized that it was the trouble of having 
to lift her voice that had kept her from 
cultivating a very agreeable acquaintance 
before. The ladies sat in a secluded cor- 
ner, wearing light wraps that they had 
often found comfortable at Campobello 
in August, and from time to time attested 
to each other their astonishment that they 
needed no more at Old Point in early 
April. 

They did this not only as a just tribute 
to the amiable climate, but as a relief 
from the topic which had been absorbing 
them, and to which they constantly re- 
turned. 
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‘“No,” said Mrs. Brinkley, with a sort 
of finality, ‘‘I think it is the best thing 
that could possibly have happened to him. 
He is bearing it in a very manly way, but 
I fancy he has felt it deeply, poor fellow. 
He's never been in Boston since, and I 
don’t believe he’d come here if he’d any 
idea how many Boston people there were 
in the hotel—we swarm! It would be 
very painful to him.” 

‘“Ves,” said Miss Van Hook, “young 
people seem to feel those things.” 

‘“Of course he’s going to get over it. 
That’s what young people do too. At his 
age he can’t help being caught with ey- 
ery pretty face and every pretty figure, 
even in the midst of his woe, and it’s only 
a question of time till he seizes some pret- 
ty hand and gets drawn out of it alto- 
gether.” 

‘*T think that would be the case with 
my niece too,” said Miss Van Hook, ‘‘if 
she wasn’t kept in it by a sense of loyalty. 
I don’t believe she really cares much for 
Lieutenant Willing any more; but he 
sees no society where he’s stationed, of 
course, and his constancy is a—a rebuke 
and a—a—an incentive to her. They 
were engaged a long time ago—just after 
he left West Point—and we've always 
been in hopes that he would be removed 
to some post where he could meet other 
ladies and become interested in some one 
else. But he never has, and so the af- 
fair remains. It’s most undesirable they 
should marry, and in the mean time she 
won't break it off, and it’s spoiling her 
chances in life.” 

‘‘Tt is too bad,” sighed Mrs. Brinkley ; 
“but of course you can do nothing. I see 
that.” 

‘‘No, we can do nothing. We have 
tried everything. I used to think it was 
because she was so dull there at Yonkers 
with her family, and brooded upon the 
one idea all the time, that she could not 
get over it; and at first it did seem when 
she came to me that she would get over 
it. She is very fond of gayety—of young 
men’s society; and she’s had plenty of lit- 
tle flirtations that didn’t mean anything, 
and never amounted to anything. Hy- 
ery now and then a letter would come 
from the wilds where he was stationed, 
and spoil it all. She seemed to feel a 
sort of chivalrous obligation because he 
was so far off and helpless and lonely.” 

“Yes, I understand,” said Mrs. Brink- 
ley. ‘‘ What a pity she couldn’t be made 
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to feel that that didn’t deepen the obliga- 
tion at all!” 

‘“‘T’ve tried to make her,” said Miss Van 
Hook, ‘‘and I've been everywhere with 
her. One winter we were up the Nile, 
and another in Nice, and last winter we 
were in Rome. She met young men 
everywhere, and had offers upon offers; 
but it was of no use. She remained just 
the same, and till she met Mr. Mavering 
in Washington I don’t believe—” 

Miss Van Hook stopped, and Mrs. Brink- 
ley said, ‘‘ And yet she always seemed to 
me particularly practical and level-head- 
ed—as the men say.” 

“Sosheis. But she is really very ro- 

mantie about some things; and when it 
comes to a matter of that kind, girls are 
about all alike, don’t you think ?” 
' ‘Oh yes,” said Mrs. Brinkley, hopeless- 
ly; and both ladies looked out over the 
water, where the waves came rolling in 
one after another to waste themselves on 
the shore as futilely as if they had been 
lives. 

In the evening Miss Anderson got two 
letters from the clerk, at the hour when 
the ladies all flocked to his desk with the 
eagerness for letters which is so engaging 
inthem. Oneshe pulled open and glanced 
at with a sort of impassioned indifference ; 
the other she read in one intense moment, 
and then ran it into her pocket, and with 
her hand still on it hurried vividly flush- 
ing to her room, and read and read it 
again with constantly mounting emotion. 


“Wornry’s Toren, Washington, April 7, 188-. 

‘Denar Miss ANDERSON,—I have been 
acting on your parting advice to look out 
for that Mr. Lafflin of mine, and I have 
discovered that he is an unmitigated 
scamp. Consequently there is nothing 
more to keep me in Washington, and I 
should now like your advice about com- 
ing to Fortress Monroe. Do you find it 
malarial? On the boat your aunt asked 
me to come, but you said nothing about 
it, and I was left to suppose that you did 
not think it would agree with me. Do 
you stillthink so? or what do you think? 
ITknow you think it was uncalled-for and 
in extremely bad taste for me to tell you 
what I did the other day; and I have 
thought so too. There is only one thing 
that could justify it—that is, I think it 
might justify it—if you thought so. But 
I do not feel sure that you would like to 
know it, or, if you knew it, would like it. 
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I’ve been rather slow coming to the con- 
clusion myself, and perhaps it’s only the 
beginning of the end, and not the conclu- 
sion—if there is such a difference. But 
the question now is whether I may come 
and tell you what I think it is—justify 
myself, or make things worse than they 
are now. I don’t know that they can be 
worse, but I think I should like to try. 
I think your presence would inspire me, 
‘““Washington is a wilderness since 
Miss——Van Hook left. It is not a howl- 
ing wilderness simply because it has not 
enough left in it to howl; but it has all 
the other merits of a wilderness. 
“Yours sincerely, 
‘“D, F. MAVERING.” 





After a second perusal of this note, 
Miss Anderson recurred to the other letter 
which she had neglected for it, and read 
it with eyes from which the tears slowly 
fell upon it. Then she sat a long time at 
her table with both letters before her, and 
did not move, except to take her handker- 
chief out of her pocket and dry her eyes, 
from which the tears began at once to drip 
again. At last she started forward, and 
caught pen and paper toward her, biting 
her lip and frowning as if to keep herself 
firm; and she said to the central figure in 
the photograph case which stood at the 
back of the table, ‘I will, I will! You 
are a man, anyway.” 

She sat down, and by a series of im- 
pulses she wrote a letter, with which she 
gave herself no pause till she put it in the 
clerk’s hands, to whom she ran down-stairs 
with it, kicking her skirt into wild whirls 
as she ran, and catching her foot in it and 
stumbling. 

“Will it go—go to-night?” she de- 
manded, tragically. 

‘* Just in time,” said the clerk, without 
looking up, and apparently not thinking 
that her tone betrayed any unusual 
amount of emotion in a lady posting a 
letter; he was used to intensity on such 
occasions. 

The letter ran: 


“Drar Mr. MAVERING,—We shall now 
be here so short a time that I do not think 
it advisable for you to come. 

“Your letter was rather enigmatical, 
and I do not know whether I understood 
it exactly. I suppose you told me what 
you did for good reasons of your own, 
and I did not think much about it. I be- 
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lieve the question of taste did not come 
up in my mind. 

‘*My aunt joins me in kindest regards. 

‘“Yours very sincerely, 
‘“JuLtia V. H. ANDERSON.” 

P.S.—I think that I ought to return 
your letter. I know that you would not 
object to my keeping it, but it does not 
seem right. I wish to ask your congrat- 
ulations. I have been engaged for several 
years to Lieutenant Willing, of the army. 
He has been transferred from his post in 
Montana to Fort Hamilton at New York, 


and we are to be married in June. 
Ciel Ana” 


The next morning Mrs. Brinkley came 
up from breakfast in a sort of duplex ex- 
citement, which she tried to impart to her 
husband; he stood with his back toward 
the door, bending forward to the glass for 
a more accurate view of his face, from 
which he had scraped half the lather in 
shaving. 

She had two cardsin herhand. ‘‘ Miss 
Van Hook and Miss Anderson have gone. 
They went this morning. I found their 
P. P. C.’s by my plate.” 

Mr. Brinkley made an inarticulate noise 
for comment, and assumed the contempt- 
uous sneer which some men find conven- 
ient for shaving the lower. lip. 

‘*And guess who’s come, of all people 
in the world?” 

‘*T don’t know,” said Brinkley, seizing 
his chance to speak. 

‘* The Pasmers !—Alice and her mother! 
Isn’t it awful ?” 

Mr. Brinkley had entered upon a very 
difficult spot at the corner of his left jaw. 
He finished it before he said, ‘‘I don’t see 
anything awful about it, so long as Pas- 
mer hasn’t come too.” 

‘“But Dan Mavering! He’s in Wash- 
ington, and he may come down here any 
day. Just think how shocking that would 
be!” 

‘“‘Isn’t that rather a theory?” asked 
Mr. Brinkley, finding such opportunities 
for conversation as he could. ‘‘I dare 
say Mrs. Pasmer would be very glad to 
see him.” 

‘“T’ve no doubt she would,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley. ‘‘ But it’s the worst thing that 
could happen—for him. And I feel like 
writing him not to come—telegraphing 
him.” 

‘“You know how the man made a for- 
tune in Chicago,” said her husband, dry- 
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ing his razor tenderly on a towel before 
beginning to strop it. ‘‘I advise you to 
let the whole thing alone. It doesn’t 
concern us in any way whatever.” 

““Then,” said Mrs. Brinkley, ‘‘there 
ought to be a committee to take it in 
hand and warn him,” 

‘*T dare say you could make one up 
among the ladies. But don’t be the first 
to move in the matter.” 

““T really believe,” said his wife, with 
her mind taken off the point by the at- 
tractiveness of a surmise which had just 
occurred to her, ‘‘ that Mrs. Pasmer would 
be capable of following him down if she 
knew he was in Washington.” 

‘“‘Ves, if she knew. But she probably 
doesn’t.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Brinkley, disappoint- 
edly. ‘‘I think the sudden departure of 
the Van Hooks must have had something 
to do with Dan Mavering.” 

‘Seems a very influential young man,” 
said her husband. ‘‘ He attracts and re- 
pels people right and left. Did you speak 
to the Pasmers ?” 

‘*No; you'd better, when you go down. 
They’ve just come into the dining-room. 
The girl looks like death.” 

“Well, I'll talk to her about Mavering. 
That’ll cheer her up.” 

Mrs. Brinkley looked at him for an in- 
stant as if she really thought him capable 
of it. Then she joined him in his laugh. 
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Mrs. Brinkley had theorized Alice Pas- 
mer as simply and primitively selfish, 
like the rest of the Pasmers in whom the 
family traits prevailed. 

When Mavering stopped coming to her 
house after his engagement, she justly sus- 
pected that it was because Alice had for- 
bidden him, and she had rejoiced at the 
broken engagement as an escape for Dan; 
she had frankly said so, and she had re- 
ceived him back into full favor at the first 
moment in Washington, She liked Miss 
Anderson, and she had hoped, with the 
interest which women feel in every such 
affair, that her flirtation with him might 
become serious. But now this had ap- 
parently not happened. Julia Anderson 
was gone with mystifying precipitation, 
and Alice Pasmer had come with an un- 
expectedness which had the aspect of fa- 
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Mrs. Brinkley felt bound, of course, 
since there was no open enmity between 
them, to meet the Pasmers on the neutral 
ground of the Hygeia with conventional 
amiability. She was really touched by 
the absent wanness of the girl’s look, and 
by the later-coming recognition which 
shaped her mouth into a pathetic smile. 
Alice did not look like death quite, as Mrs. 
Brinkley had told her husband, with the 
necessity her sex has for putting its su- 
perlatives before its positives; but she was 
pale and thin, and she moved with a lan- 
guid step when they all met at night, after 
Mrs. Brinkley had kept out of the Pas- 
mers’ way during the day. 

“She has been ill all the latter part 
of the winter,” said Mrs. Pasmer to Mrs, 
Brinkley that night in the corner of the 
spreading hotel parlors, where they found 
themselves. Mrs. Pasmer did not look 
well herself; she spoke with her eyes 
fixed anxiously on the door Alice had 
just passed out of. ‘‘She is going to bed, 
but I know I shall find her awake when- 
ever I go.” 

‘*Perhaps,” suggested Mrs. Brinkley, 
“‘this soft, heavy sea-air will put her to 
sleep.” She tried to speak dryly and in- 
differently, but she could not; she was, 
in fact, very much interested by the situ- 
ation, and she was touched, in spite of 
her distaste for them both, by the evident 
unhappiness of mother and daughter. 
She knew what it came from, and she 
said to herself that they deserved it; but 
this did not altogether fortify her against 
their pathos. ‘‘I can hardly keep awake 
myself,” she added, grufily. 

““T hope it may help her,” said Mrs. 
Pasmer; ‘‘the doctor strongly urged our 
coming.” 

‘*Mr. Pasmer isn’t with you?” said 
Mrs. Brinkley, feeling that it was decent 
to say something about him. 

‘‘No; he was detained.” Mrs. Pasmer 
did not explain the cause of his deten- 
tion, and the two ladies slowly waved 
their fans a moment in silence. ‘Are 
there many Boston people in the house ?” 
Mrs. Pasmer asked. 

“Tt’s full of them,” cried Mrs. Brink- 
ley. 

“‘T had scarcely noticed,” sighed Mrs. 
Pasmer; and Mrs. Brinkley knew that 
this was not true. ‘‘Alice takes up all 
my thoughts,” she added; and this might 
be true enough. She leaned a little for- 
ward, and asked, in a low, entreating 
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voice, over her fan, ‘‘ Mrs. Brinkley, have 
you seen Mr. Mavering lately ?” 

Mrs. Brinkley considered this a little 
too bold, a little too brazen. Had they 
actually come South in pursuit of him ? 
It was shameless, and she let Mrs. Pas- 
mer know something of her feeling in 
the shortness with which she answered, 
“T saw him in Washington the other 
day—for a moment.” She shortened the 
time she had spent in Dan’s company so 
as to cut Mrs. Pasmer off from as much 
comfort as possible, and she stared at her 
in open astonishment. 

Mrs. Pasmer dropped her eyes and fin- 
gered the edge of her fan with a submis- 
siveness that seemed to Mrs. Brinkley the 
perfection of duplicity ; she wanted to 
shake her. ‘‘I knew,” sighed Mrs. Pas- 
mer, ‘‘that you had always been such a 
friend of his.” 

It is the last straw which breaks the 
camel’s back; Mrs. Brinkley felt her mor- 
al vertebrae give way; she almost heard 
them crack; but if there was really a det- 
onation, she drowned the noise with a 
harsh laugh. ‘‘Oh, he had other friends 
in Washington. I met him everywhere 
with Miss Anderson.” This statement 
conflicted with the theory of her single 
instant with Dan, but she felt that in such 
a cause, in the cause of giving pain to a 
woman like Mrs. Pasmer, the deflection 
from exact truth was justifiable. She 
hurried on: ‘‘I rather expected he might 
run down here, but now that they’re 
gone, I don’t suppose he’ll come. You 
remember Miss Anderson’s aunt, Miss 
Van Hook ?” 

‘“‘Oh yes,” said Mrs. Pasmer. 

‘*She was here with her.” 

‘‘Miss Van Hook was such a New York 
type—of a certain kind,” said Mrs. Pasmer. 
She rose, with a smile at once so conyen- 
tional, so heroic, and so pitiful that Mrs. 
Brinkley felt the remorse of a generous 
victor. 

She went to her room, hardening 
her heart, and she burst in with a flood 
of voluble exasperation that threatened 
all the neighboring rooms with over- 
flow. 

“Well,” she cried, ‘‘they have shown 
their hands completely. They have sim- 
ply come here to hound Dan Mavering 
down, and get him into their toils again. 
Why, the woman actually said as much! 
But I fancy I have given her a fit of in- 
somnia that will enable her to share her 
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daughter's vigils. Really, such impu- 
dence I never heard of!” 

‘*Do you want everybody in the corri- 
dor to hear of it?” asked Brinkley, from 
behind a newspaper. 

‘*T know one thing,” continued Mrs. 
Brinkley, dropping her voice a couple of 
octaves. ‘* They will never get him here, 
if can help it. He won't come, anyway, 
now Miss Anderson is gone; but I'll make 
assurance doubly sure by writing him not 
to come; I'll tell him they’ve gone, and 
that we are going too.” 

“You had better remember the man in 
Chicago,” said her husband. 

““Well, this 7s my business—or [11 
make it my business!” cried Mrs. Brink- 
ley. She went on talking rapidly, rising 
with great excitement in her voice at 
times, and then remembering to speak 
lower; and her husband apparently read 
on through most of her talk, though now 
and then he made some comment that 
seemed of almost inspired aptness. 

‘“The way they both made up to me 
was disgusting. But I know the girl is 
just a tool in her mother’s hands. Her 
mother seemed actually passive in com- 
parison. For skilful wheedling I could 
fall down and worship that woman; I 
really admire her. As lone as the girl 
was with us she kept herself in the back- 
ground and put the girl at me. It was 
simply a masterpiece.”’ 

‘‘How do you know she put her at 
you?” asked Brinkley. ‘ 

“How? By the way she seemed not to 
do it! And because from what I know of 
that stupid Pasmer pride it would be per- 
fectly impossible for any one who was a 
Pasmer to take her deprecatory manner 
toward me of herself. You ought to have 
seen it! It was simply perfect.” . 

‘*Perhaps,” said Brinkley, with a re- 
mote dreaminess, ‘‘she was truly sorry.” 

“Truly stuff! No, indeed; she hates 
me as much as ever—more!” 

“Well, then, maybe she’s doing it be- 
cause she hates you— doing it for her soul’s 
good—sort of penance, sort of atonement 
to Mavering.” 

Mrs. Brinkley turned round from her 
dressing-table to see what her husband 
meant, but the newspaper hid him. We 
all know that our own natures are mixed 
and contradictory, but we each attribute 
to others a logical consistency which we 
never find in any one out of the novels. 
Alice Pasmer was cold and reticent, and 
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Mrs. Brinkley, who had lived half a cen- 
tury in a world full of paradoxes, could 
not imagine her subject to gusts of pas- 
sionate frankness; she knew the girl to be 
proud and distant, and she could not con- 
ceive of an abject humility and longing 
for sympathy in her heart. If Alice felt, 
when she saw Mrs. Brinkley, that she had 
a providential opportunity to punish her- 
self for her injustice to Dan, the fact could 
not be established upon Mrs. Brinkley’s 
theory of her. If the ascetic impulse is 
the most purely selfish impulse in human 
nature, Mrs. Brinkley might not have been 
mistaken in suspecting her of an ignoble 
motive, though it might have had for the 
girl the last sublimity of self-sacrifice. 
The woman who disliked herand pitied her 
knew that she had no arts, and rather than 
adopt so simple a theory of her behavior 
as her husband had advanced, she held 
all the more strenuously to her own the- 
ory that Alice was practising her mother’s 
arts. 

This was inevitable, partly from the 
sense of Mrs. Pasmer’s artfulness which 
everybody had, and partly from the alle- 
gianee which we pay—and women espe- 
cially like to pay—to the tradition of the 
playwrights and the noyelists that social 
results of all kinds are the work of deep, 
and more or less darkling design on the 
part of other women—such other women 
as Mrs. Pasmer. 

Mrs. Brinkley continued to talk, but the 
god spoke no more from behind the news- 
paper; and afterward Mrs. Brinkley lay a 
long time awake, hardening her heart. 
But she was haunted to the verge of her 
dreams by that girl’s sick look, by her lan- 
guid walk, and by the effect which she 
had seen her own words take upon Mrs, 
Pasmer—an effect so admirably disown- 
ed, so perfectly obvious. Before she could 
get to sleep she was obliged to make a 
compromise with her heart, in pursuance 
of which, when she found Mrs. Pasmer at 
breakfast alone in the morning, she went 
up to her, and said, holding her hand a 
moment, ‘‘I hope your daughter slept well 
last night ?” 

‘‘No,” said Mrs. Pasmer, slipping her 
hand away, ‘‘I can’t say that she did.” 

There was probably no resentment ex- 
pressed in the way she withdrew her 
hand, but the other thought there was. 

‘‘T wish I could do something for her,” 
she cried. 
‘*Oh, thank you,” said Mrs. Pasmer. 
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“It’s very good of you.” And Mrs. 
Brinkley fancied she smiled rather bit- 
terly. 


LI. 


Mrs. Brinkley went out upoh the sea- 
ward veranda of the hotel with this bit- 
terness of Mrs. Pasmer’s smile in her 
thoughts; and it disposed her to feel more 
keenly the quality of Miss Pasmer’s smile. 
She found the girl standing there at a re- 
mote point of that long stretch of plank- 
ing, and looking out over the water; she 
held with both hands across her breast 
the soft chuddah shawl which the wind 
caught and fluttered away from her waist. 
She was alone, and as Mrs. Brinkley’s 
compunctions goaded her nearer, she fan- 
cied that she saw Alice master a primary 
dislike in her face, and put on a look of 
pathetic propitiation. She did not come 
forward to meet Mrs. Brinkley, who liked 
better her waiting to be approached; but 
she smiled gratefully when Mrs. Brink- 
ley put out her hand, and she took it with 
a very cold one. 

“You must find it chilly here,” said the 
elder woman. 

‘‘T had better be out in the air all I 
could, the doctor said,” answered Alice. 

‘* Well, then, come with me round the 
corner; there’s a sort of recess there, and 
you won't be blown to pieces,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley, with authority. They sat down 
together in the recess, and she added: “I 
used to sit here with Miss Van Hook; she 
could hear better in the noise the waves 
made. I hope it isn’t too much for you?” 

‘“Oh no,” said Alice. ‘‘ Mamma said 
you told her they were here.” Mrs. Brink- 
ley reassured herself from this; Miss Van 
Hook’s name had rather slipped out; but 
of course Mrs. Pasmer had not repeated 
what she had said about Dan in this 
connection. ‘‘I wish I could have seen 
Julia,” Alice went on. ‘‘It would have 
been quite like Campobello again.” 

“Oh, quite,” said Mrs. Brinkley, with a 
short breath, and not knowing whither 
this tended. Alice did not leave her in 
doubt. 

‘‘T should like to have seen her, and 
begged her pardon for the way I treated 
her the last part of the time there. I 
feel as if I could make my whole life a 
reparation,” she added, passionately. 

Mrs. Brinkley believed that this was 
the mere frenzy of sentimentality, the ex- 
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altation of aselfish asceticism; but at the 
break in the girl’s voice and the aversion 
of her face she could not help a thrill of 
motherly tenderness for her. She want- 
ed to tell her that she was an unconscious 
humbug, bent now as always on her own 
advantage, and really indifferent to oth- 
ers; she also wanted to comfort her, and 
tell her that she exaggerated, and was 
not to blame. She did neither, but when 
Alice turned her face back, she seemed 
encouraged by Mrs. Brinkley’s look to go 
on: ‘‘I didn’t appreciate her then; she 
was very generous and high-minded—too 
high-minded for me to understand, even. 
But we don’t seem to know how good oth- 
ers are till we wrong them.” 

“Yes, that is very true,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley. She knew that Alice was ob- 
viously referring to the breach between 
herself and Miss Anderson following the 
night of the Trevor theatricals, and the 
dislike for her that she had shown with a 
frankness some of the ladies had thought 
brutal. Mrs. Brinkley also believed that 
her words had a tacit meaning, and she 
would have liked to have the hardness to 
say she had seen an unnamed victim of 
Alice doing his best to console the other 
she had specified. But she merely said, 
dryly, ‘‘Yes; perhaps that’s the reason 
why we're allowed to injure people.” 

“Tt must be,” said Alice, simply. ‘‘ Did 
Miss Anderson ever speak of me ?” 

‘“No, I can’t remember that she ever 
did.” Mrs. Brinkley did not feel bound 
to say that she and Miss Van Hook had 
discussed her at large, and agreed perfect- 
ly about her. 

‘“‘T should like to see her; I should like 
to write to her.” 

Mrs. Brinkley felt that she ought not 
to suffer this intimate tendency in the 
talk. 

“You must find a great many other 
acquaintances in the hotel, Miss Pas- 
mer.” 

“Some of the Frankland girls are here, 
and the two Bellinghams. Ihave hardly 
spoken to them yet. Do you think that 
where you have even been in the right, if 
you have been harsh, if you have been 
hasty, if you haven’t made allowances, 
you ought to offer some atonement 2” 

‘Really, I can’t say,” said Mrs. Brink- 
ley, with a smile of distaste. ‘I’m afraid 
your question isn’t quite in my line of 
thinking; it’s more in Miss Cotton's way. 
You'd better ask her some time.” 


‘‘No,” said Alice, sadly; ‘‘she would 
flatter me.” 

‘““Ah? Lalways supposed she was very 
conscientious.” 

‘*She’s conscientious, but she likes me 
too well.” 

“Oh!” commented Mrs. Brinkley to 
herself, ‘‘then you know I don’t like you, 
and you'll use me in one way, if you can’t 
in another. Very well!” But she found 
the girl’s trust touching somehow, though 
the sentimentality of her appeal seemed 
as tawdry as ever. 

‘IT knew you would be just,” added 
Alice, wistfully. 

“Oh, I don’t know about atonements!” 
said Mrs. Brinkley, with an effect of care- 
lessness. ‘‘It seems to me that we usual- 
ly make them for our own sake.” 

“T have thought of that,” said Alice, 
with a look of expectation. 

‘And we usually astonish other people 
when we offer them.” 

“Yes ?” 

‘‘ Hither they don’t like it, or else they 
don’t feel so much injured as we had sup- 
posed.” 

‘Oh, but there’s no question—” 

“Tf Miss Anderson—” 

‘Miss Anderson? Oh—oh yes!” 

“If Miss Anderson—for example,” pur- 
sued Mrs. Brinkley, ‘‘felt aggrieved with 
you— But really [ve no right to enter 
into your affairs, Miss Pasmer.” 

“Oh, yes, yes! do! I asked you to,” 
the girl implored. 

“T doubt if it will help matters for her 
to know that you regret anything; and if 
she shouldn’t happen to have thought that 
you were unjust to her, it would make her 
uncomfortable for nothing.” 

“Do you think so?” asked the girl, with 
a disappointment that betrayed itself in 
her voice and eyes, 

“TI never feel myself competent to ad- 
vise,” said Mrs. Brinkley. ‘‘I can criti- 
cise—anybody can—and I do, pretty free- 
ly; but advice is a more serious matter. 


‘Each of us must act from herself—from 


what she thinks is right.” 

“Yes, [see. Thank you so much, Mrs. 
Brinkley.” 

‘After all, we have a right to do our- 
selves good, even when we pretend that 
it’s good to others, if we don’t do them 
any harm.” 

“Yes, I see.” Alice looked away, and 
then seemed about to speak again; but 
one of Mrs. Brinkley’s acquaintance came 
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up, and the girl rose with a frightened air 
and went away. 

“ Alice’s talk with you this morning 
did her so much good!” said Mrs. Pasmer, 
later. ‘She has always felt so badly 
about Miss Anderson!” 

Mrs. Brinkley saw that Mrs. Pasmer 
wished to confine the meaning of their 
talk to Miss Anderson, and she assented, 
with a penetration of which she saw that 
Mrs. Pasmer was gratefully aware. 

She grew more tolerant of both the Pas- 
mers as the danger of greater intimacy 
from them, which seemed to threaten at 
first, seemed to pass away. She had not 
responded to their advances, but there was 
no reason why she should not be civil to 
them; there had never been any open 
quarrel with them. She often found her- 
self in talk with them, and was amused 
to note that she was the only Bostonian 
whom they did not keep aloof from. 

It could not be said that she came to 
like either of them better. She still sus- 
pected Mrs. Pasmer of design, though she 
developed none beyond manceuvring Alice 
out of the way of people whom she wished 
to avoid; and she still found the girl, as 
she had always thought her, an egotist 
whose best impulses toward others had a 
final aim in herself. She thought her 
very erude in her ideas—cruder than she 
had seemed at Campobello, where she had 
perhaps been softened by her affinition 
with the gentler and kindlier nature of 
Dan Mavering. Mrs. Brinkley was never 
tired of saying that he had made the most 
fortunate escape in the world, and though 
Brinkley owned he was tired of hearing 
it, she continued to say it with a great 
variety of speculation. She recognized 
that in most girls of Alice’s age many 
traits are in solution, waiting thei pre- 
cipitation into character by the chemical 
contact which time and chances must 
bring, and that it was not fair to judge 
her by the present ferment of hereditary 
tendencies; but she rejoiced all the same 
that it was not Dan Mavering’s character 
which was to give fixity to hers. The 
more she saw of the girl the more she 
was convinced that two such people could 
only make each other unhappy; from day 
to day, almost from hour to hour, she re- 
solved to write to Mavering and tell him 
not to come. 

She was sure that the Pasmers wished 
to have the affair on again, and part of 
her fascination with a girl whom she 
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neither liked nor approved was her be- 
lief that Alice’s health had broken under 
the strain of her regrets and her despair. 
vee did not get better from the change of 

; She grew more listless and languid, 
a more dependent upon Mrs. Brinkley’ s 
chary sympathy. The older woman ask- 
ed herself again and again what made the 
girl cling to her? Was she going to ask 
her finally to intercede with Dan? or was 
it really a despairing atonement to him, 
the most disagreeable sacrifice she could 
offer, as Mr. Brinkley had stupidly sug- 
gested? She believed that Alice’s selfish- 
ness and morbid sentiment were equal to 
either. 

Brinkley generally took the girl’s part - 
against his wife, and in a heavy, jocose 
way tried to cheer her up. He did little 
things for her; fetched and carried chairs 
and cushions and rugs, and gave his at- 
tentions the air of pleasantries. One of 
his offices was to get the ladies’ letters for 
them in the evening, and one night he 
came in beaming with a letter for each 
of them where they sat together in the 
parlor. He distributed them into their 
laps. 

“*Hello! I’ve made a mistake,” he said, 
putting down his hand to take back the 
letter he had dropped in Miss Pasmer’s 
lap. ‘‘I’ve given you my wife's letter.” 

The girl glanced at it, gave a moaning 


‘kind of ery, and fell back in her chair, 


hiding her face in her hands. 

Mrs. Brinkley possessed herself of the 
other letter, and though past the age 
when ladies wish to kill their husbands 
for their stupidity, she gave Brinkley a 
look of massacre which mystified even 
more than it murdered his innocence. 
He had to learn later from his wife's 
more explicit fury what the women had 
all known instantly. 

He showed his usefulness in gathering 
Alice up and getting her to her mother’s 
room. 

“Oh, Mrs, Brinkley,” implored Mrs. 
Pasmer, following her to the door, ‘‘ Js 
Mr. Mavering coming here?” 

“T don’t know—I can’t say—I Beyer’ 
read the letter yet.” 

‘“*Oh, do let me know when you’ve read 
it, won’t you? I don’t know what we 
shall do.” 

Mrs. Brinkley read the letter in her 
own room. ‘‘You go down,” she said 
to her husband, with unabated ferocity, 
‘and telegraph Dan Mavering at Worm- 
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ley’s not to come. 
at once.” 

Then she sent Mrs. Pasmer a slip of 
paper on which she had written, ‘‘ Not 
coming.” 

It has been the experience of every one 
to have some alien concern come into his 
life and torment him with more anxiety 
than any affair of his own. This is, per- 
haps, a hint from the Infinite Sympathy 
which feels for us all, that none of us can 
hope to free himself from the troubles of 
others, that we are each bound to each by 
ties which, for the most part, we cannot 
perceive, but which, at the moment their 
stress comes, we cannot break. 

Mrs. Brinkley lay awake and raged im- 
potently against her complicity with the 
unhappiness of that distasteful girl and 
her more than distasteful mother. In her 
revolt against it she renounced the inter- 
est she had felt in that silly boy, and his 
ridiculous love business, so really unim- 
portant to her whatever turn it took. She 
asked herself what it mattered to her 
whether those children marred their lives 
one way or another way. ‘There was a 
lurid moment before she slept when she 
wished Brinkley to go down and recall 
her telegram; but he refused to be a fool 
at so much inconvenience to himself, 

Mrs. Brinkley came to breakfast feeling 
so much more haggard than she found ei- 
ther of the Pasmers looking that she was 
able to throw off her lingering remorse 
for having told Mavering not to come. 
She had the advantage also of doubt as to 
her precise motive in haying done so; she 
had either done so because she haa judged 
it best for him not to see Miss Pasmer 
again, or else she had done so to relieve the 
girl from the pain of an encounter which 
her mother evidently dreaded for her. If 
one motive seemed at moments outrageous- 
ly meddling and presumptuous, the other 
was so nobly good and kind that it more 
than counterbalanced it in Mrs. Brink- 
ley’s mind, who knew very well, in spite 
of her doubt, that she had acted from a 
mixture of both. With this conviction, it 
was both a comfort and a pang to find by 
the register of the hotel, which she fur- 
tively consulted, that Dan had not arrived 
by the morning boat, as she groundlessly 
feared and hoped he might have done. 

In any case, however, and at the end of 
all the ends, she had that girl on her hands 
more than ever; and believing as she did 
that Dan and Alice had only to meet in 
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order to be reconciled, she felt that the girl 
whom she had balked of her prey was her 
innocent victim. What right had she to 
interfere? Was he not her natural prey ? 
If he liked being a prey, who was lawfully 
to forbid him? He was uot perfect; he 
would know how to take care of himself, 
probably; in marriage things equalized 
themselves. She looked at the girl's thin 
cheeks and lack-lustre eyes, and pitied and 
hated her with that strange mixture of 
feeling which our victims inspire in us. 

She walked out on the veranda with 
the Pasmers after breakfast, and chatted 
awhile about indifferent things; and Alice 
made an effort to ignore the event of the 
night before with a pathos which wrung 
Mrs. Brinkley’s heart, and with a gay res- 
olution which ought to have been a great 
pleasure to such a veteran dissembler as 
her mother. She said she lad never 
found the air so delicious; she really be- 
lieved it would begin to do her good now; 
butit was a little fresh just there, and with 
her eyes she invited her mother to come 
with her vound the corner into that shel- 
tered recess, and invited Mrs. Brinkley not 
to come. 

It was that effect of resentment which 
is lighter even than a touch, the waft of 
the arrow’s feather; but it could wound a 
guilty heart, and Mrs. Brinkley sat down 
where she was, realizing with a pang that 
the time when she might have been every- 
thing to this unhappy girl had just passed 
forever, and henceforth she could be no- 
thing. She remained musing sadly upon 
the contradictions she had felt in the girl’s 
character, the confusion of good and evil, 
the potentialities of misery and harm, the 
potentialities of bliss and good; and she 
felt less and less satisfied with herself. 
She had really presumed to interfere with 
Fate; perhaps she had interfered with 
Providence. She would have given any- 
thing to recall her act; and then with a 
flash she realized that it was quite possible 
to recall it. She could telegraph Maver- 
ing to come; and she rose, humbly and 
gratefully, as if from an answered prayer, 
to go and do so. 

She was not at all a young woman, and 
many things had come and gone in her 
life that ought to have fortified her against 
surprise; but she wanted to scream like 
a little frightened girl as Dan Mavering 
stepped out of the parlor door toward her. 
The habit of not screaming, however, pre- 
vailed, and she made a tolerably success- 
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ful effort to treat him with decent com- 
posure. 

She gave him a rigid hand. 
in the world did you come from? 
you get my telegram ?” 

‘“No. Did you get my letter?” 

Be Ves? 

“Well, I took a notion to come right 
on after I wrote, and I started on the 
same train with it. But they said it was 
no use trying to get into the Hygeia, and 
I stopped last night at the little hotel in 
Hampton. I’ve just walked over, and 
Mr. Brinkley told me you were out here 
somewhere. That’s the whole story, I be- 
lieve.” He gave his nervous laugh, but 
it seemed to Mrs. Brinkley that it had not 
much joy in it. 

‘“ Hush !” she said, involuntarily, re- 
ceding to her chair, and sinking back into 
it again. He looked surprised. ‘‘ You 
know the Van Hooks are gone ?” 

He laughed harshly. ‘I should think 
they were dead from your manner, Mrs. 
Brinkley. But I didn*t come to see the Van 
Hooks. What made you think I did?” 

He gave her a look which she found so 
dishonest, so really insincere, that she re- 
solved to abandon him to Providence as 
soon ag she could. ‘‘Oh, I didn’t know 
but there had been some little understand- 
ing at Washington.” - 

‘*Perhaps on their part. They were 
‘people who seemed to take a good many 
things for granted, but they could hardly 
expect to control other people's moye- 
ments.” 

He looked sharply at Mrs. Brinkley, as 
if to question how much she knew; but 
she had now measured him, and she said, 
““Oh! then the visit’s to me ?” 

“Entirely,” cried Dan. The old sweet- 
ness came into his laughing eyes again, 
and went to Mrs. Brinkley’s heart. She 
wished him to be happy, somehow; she 
would have done anything for him; she 
wished she knew what to do. Ought she 
to tell him the Pasmers were there? 
Ought she to make up some excuse and 
get him away before he met them? She 
felt herself getting more and more bewil- 
dered and helpless. Those women might 
come round that corner any moment, and 
then she knew that the first sight of 
Alice’s face would do or undo everything 
with Dan. Did she wish them recon- 
ciled? Did she wish them forever part- 
ed? She no longer knew what she wish- 
ed; she only knew that she had no right 
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to wish anything. She continued to talk 
on with Dan, who grew more and more 
at ease, and did most of the talking, while 
Mrs. Brinkley’s whole being narrowed it- 
self to the question, Would the Pasmers 
come back that way, or would they go 
round the farther corner, and get into the 
hotel by another door ? 

The suspense seemed interminable; they 
must ‘haye already gone that other way. 
Suddenly she heard the pushing back of 
chairs in that recess. She could not bear 
it. She jumped to her feet. 

“Just wait a moment, Mr, Mavering! 
Til join you again. Myr. Brinkley is ex- 
pecting--- I must—” 


One morning of the following June 
Mrs. Brinkley sat well forward in the 
beautiful church where Dan and Alice 
were to be married. The lovely day be- 
came a still lovelier day within, enriched 
by the dyes of the stained windows through 
which it streamed; the still place was dim 
yet bright with it; the figures painted on 
the walls had a soft distinctness; a body 
of light seemed to irradiate from the 
depths of the dome like lamp-light. 

There was a subdued murmur of voices 
among the people in the pews; they were 
in a sacred edifice without being exactly 
at church, and they might talk; now and 
then a muffied, nervous laugh escaped. 
A delicate scent of flowers from the 
masses in the chancel mixed with the 
light and the prevailing silenee. There 
was a soft, continuous rustle of drapery 
as the ladies advanced up the thickly car- 
peted aisles on the arms of the young 
ushers and compressed themselyes into 
place in the pews. 

Two or three people whom she did not 
know were put into the pew with Mrs. 
Brinkley, but she kept her seat next the 
aisle; presently an usher brought up a 
lady who sat down beside her, and then 
for a moment or two seemed to sink and 
rise, as if on the springs of an intense ex- 
citement. 

It was Miss Cotton, who, while this pro- 
cess of quiescing lasted, appeared not to 
know Mrs. Brinkley. When she became 
aware of her, all was lost again. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Brinkley !” she cried, as well as one can 
ery'in whisper. ‘‘Is it possible 2” 

““T have my doubts,” Mrs. Brinkley 
whispered back. ‘But we'll suppose the 
case.” 


““Oh, it’s all too good to be true! How 
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I envy you being the means of bringing 
them together, Mrs. Brinkley !” 

‘*Means ?” 

“Yes; they owe it all to you; you 
needn’t try to deny it; he’s told every 
one!” 

“T was sure she hadn't,” said Mrs. 
Brinkley, remembering how Alice had 
marked an increasing ignorance of any 
part she might have had in the affair 
from the first moment of ber reconcilia- 
tion with Dan; she had the effect of feel- 
ing that she had sacrificed enough to Mrs. 
Brinkley; and Mrs. Brinkley had been 
restored to all the original strength of her 
conviction that she was a solemn little 
unconscious egotist, and Dan was as un- 
selfish and good as he was unequal to her 
exactions. 

“Oh no!’ said Miss Cotton. ‘She 
couldn’t!” implying that Alice would be 
too delicate to speak of it. 

“Do you see any of his family here ?” 
asked Mrs. Brinkley. 

“Yes; over there—up front.” Miss Cot- 
ton motioned with her eyes toward a pew 
in which Mrs. Brinkley distinguished an 
elderly gentleman’s down-misted bald 
head and the back of a young lady’s bon- 
net. ‘‘His father and sister; the oth- 
er’s a bridemaid; mother bed-ridden and 
couldn’t come.” 

“They might have brought her in an 
arm-chair,” suggested Mrs. Brinkley, iron- 
ically, ‘Son such an occasion. But per- 
haps they don’t take much interest in such 
a patched-up affair.” 

‘Oh, yes they do!” exclaimed Miss Cot- 
ton. ‘‘They idolize Alice.” 

‘¢ And Mrs, Pasmer and Mister, too ?” 

‘*T don’t suppose that so much matters.” 

‘“They know how to acquiesce, I’ve no 
doubt.” 

‘“Oh yes! You’ve heard? The young 
people are going abroad first with her fam- 
ily for a year, and then they come back to 
live with his—where the Works are.” 

‘*Poor fellow!” said Mrs. Brinkley. 

‘Why, Mrs. Brinkley, do you still feel 
that way ?”’ asked Miss Cotton, with a cer- 
tain distress. ‘It seems to me that if ever 
two young people had the promise of hap- 
piness, they have. Just see what their 
love has done for them already!” 

“And you still think that in these cases 
love can do everything ?” 
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Miss Cotton was about to reply, when 
she observed that the people about her had 
stopped talking. The bridegroom, with 
his best man, in whom his few acquaint- 
ances there recognized Boardman with 
some surprise, came over the chancel from 
one side. ; 

Miss Cotton bent close to Mrs. Brinkley 
and whispered rapidly: ‘‘ Alice found out 
Mr. Mavering wished it, and insisted on 
his having him. It was a great conces- 
sion, but she’s perfectly magnanimous. 
Poor fellow! how he does look!” 

Alice, on her father’s arm, with her 
bridemaids, of whom the first was Min- 
nie Mayering, mounted the chancel steps, 
where Mr. Pasmer remained standing till 
he advanced to give away the bride. He 
behaved with great dignity, but seemed 
deeply affected; the ladies in the front 
pews said they could see his face twitch ; 
but he never looked handsomer. 

The two clergymen came from the back 
of the chancel in their white surplices. 
The ceremony proceeded to the end. 


The young couple drove at once to the 
station, where they were to take the train 
for New York, and wait there a day or two 
for Mrs. and Mr. Pasmer before they all 
sailed. 

As they drove along, Alice held Dan's 
wrist in the cold clutch of her trembling 
little ungloved hand, on which her wed- 
ding-ring shone. ‘‘Oh, dearest! let us be 
good!” she said. ‘‘I will try my best. I 
will try not to be exacting and unreason- 
able, and I know I can. I won't even 
make any conditions, if you will always 
be frank and open with me, and tell me 
everything!” 

He leaned over and kissed her behind 
the drawn curtains. ‘tI will, Alice! I 
will indeed! I won’t keep anything from 
you after this.” 

He resolved to tell her all about Julia 
Anderson at the right moment, when 
Alice was in the mood, and as soon as he 
thoroughly understood what he had real- 
ly meant himself. 

If he had been different she would not 
have asked him to be frank and open; if 
she had been different, he might have 
been frank and open. This was the be- 
ginning of their married life, 

THE END, 


A MAN AND TWO BROTHERS, 
BY GEORGE PARSONS LATHROP. 


KNEW Lucius Vick slightly. He was 

nota very tall man, but, being slender, 
his figure gained part of an imaginary 
cubit in height. His slenderness, too, 
was interesting; it approached emacia- 
tion sufficiently to throw the main lines 
of his face into a pathetic relief.. And 
then, besides, he always wore a band of 
crape around his tall silk hat. There 
was a tradition, amounting almost to dog- 
matic belief, among his friends that at 
some remote period he had assumed this 
adornment in celebration—or in memory 
—of the decease of a relative who had left 
him money. But several years passed; 
the supposed legacy remained as intangi- 
ble as the supposed relative. Vick was 
unable to point to a single member of his 
family who had died lately enough to 
justify the crape which he still displayed; 
and at last, after wondering fruitlessly 
whom he was in mourning for, we con- 
cluded that it must be for himself. 

How we happened to reach this conelu- 
sion shall now be related. He was a 
pleasant, contented fellow, rather timid 
and never very jolly, but gifted with a 
charm of quiet, unobtrusive companiona- 
bleness whieh made him afavorite. ‘Come 
around to my shop,” he would say—in 
fact, he said it much too often—‘‘ and 
aye a ball.” And his shop not being a 
shop at all, but simply a cheerful bache- 
lor apartment, his friends generally ac- 
cepted the invitation—not, as the words 
might suggest, to dance, but to stimulate 
themselves with superfluous liquids. No 
one thought he amounted to much; yet 
his ways were quaint and unexpected, 
and there was a sort of mystery about 
him—a mystery as to why we liked him 
so unanimously; as to the crape on his 
hat; and as to his means of subsistence. 

““Tlow does Vick live?” asked Talbot 
one day, at the Pimento Club (a small so- 
cial institution which was designed to 
contribute to the spice of life). ‘I mean, 
how does he get his money ?” 

No one could give a satisfactory an- 
swer until Charlie MeIven, who was busy 
missing, by way of practice, a series of fine 
shots on the billiard-table, turned round 
and said: ‘‘ His brothers support him.” 

Talbot: ‘‘Curious! Never even heard 
of’em. Have youeverseen’em? Any- 
body ever seen ’em 2” 


“Yes,” said Melven, missing another 
shot; ‘“‘I believe I have. They’re so 
much alike, though, I can hardly tell 
whether I’ye seen one of them twice, or 
both of them once. The elder—Fred— 
keeps a hotel, and the younger one—Ted 
—has a hardware store down in Murray 
Street or Warren Street, or some place 
like that. They haven’t got any posi- 
tion. Heavy men, physically and finan- 
cially, but that’s all. Now, Vicky, you 
see, doesn’t know how to do anything for 
himself, except dress in the morning and 
spend money the rest of the day. Utter 
failure in business! So the fraternal pair 
put up for him. They expect to get their 
money back in the social line, I guess. 
Vicky’s the gentleman of the family: they 
think he can give ’em prestige. D’you 
catch on ?” 

“Yes; but suppose his brothers get tired 
of the expense ?” Talbot queried. ‘‘ Won't 
they throw him oyer ?” 

‘Oh, they never,” said McIvyen, ‘‘ could 
be so eruel as that to poor little Vicky!” 

Why did he call him ‘‘poor little 
Vicky”? Lucius was generally thought 
to lead a pleasant, comfortable life, and 
to be by no means a subject for pity. But 
after this I began to regard him with a 
tinge of compassion, though I hardly knew 
why. The first sion of uneasiness that I 
noticed in him was one winter day when 
I met him at the arrow-point between 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, at Twenty- 
third Street. He had a greenish bag un- 
der his arm almost as lean and angular 
as himself, through the folds of which I 
could trace the anatomy of a pair of 
skates. 

“ Going up to the Manhattan Grounds,” 
he said. ‘‘Can’t you come along? Miss 
Emery will be there with her brother.” 

This was a factitious inducement; for 
although Miss Emery, by virtue of a large 
inheritance, was a person to dazzle the 
sordid mind, she was not otherwise very 
attractive. But Vick pressed the invita- 
tion with a plaintive tone and an air of 
anxiety. Small wistful lines, like incipi- 
ent crow’s-feet, appeared at the corners of 
his eyes, and he seemed to be distressed. 

I suspected that for some reason he did 
not relish the prospect of an afternoon’s 
devotion to Miss Emery alone; but I 
couldn't join him. So he left me, with a 
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parting admonition to attend without fail 
the annual dinner of the Pimento the 
next evening. ‘‘I’m going to preside, 
you know,” he reminded me. He had, 
in fact, been chosen to perform that duty, 
though more by accident than design. 
We had no regular president, and the 
chairman for the dinner was selected by 
ballot. This year, apparently to the sur- 
prise of the members, Vick came out ahead 
in the voting. But it was a delectable 
affair, that dinner of the Pimento, and all 
agreed that Vick presided well. In one 
of his speeches, however, he made some 
lofty remarks about the individual liber- 
ty of Americans which struck us as being 
‘‘dragged in.” ‘‘ Every one in this coun- 
try,” he observed without contradiction, 
‘ig a free man. JHven the poorest can- 
not be made a slave. We have no caste 
or cast-iron classes [laughter], no heredi- 
tary estates, no clannish rule. With us 
there can be no nefarious plots like those 
so frequent in Europe to govern the mem- 
bers of a family in a particular way. The 
individual cannot be coerced by his rela- 
tives.” Andso he went on repeating those 
commonplaces which are daily proved to 
be untrue, but are accepted without ques- 
tion just the same. 

Within a week after that speech Vick 
disappeared. It was not a disappearance 
in. the ordinary sense, but in New York a 
man, without becoming an object for de- 
tective search, may vanish with a sudden- 
ness and completeness that rival the feats 
of the Hindoo adepts. He need not go 
through the wall or climb a rope thrown 
into the air. All he has to do is to step 
aside from the beaten track. He leaves 
the streets in which he has been wont to 
walk; he takes up his abode in the French 
quarter south of Washington Square, or 
invades the Irish, Italian, or German colo- 
nies east of the Bowery; possibly he emi- 
grates to Yorkville and Harlem, And 
there he may revolve and have his being, 
in a corner of the metropolis, safe from 
discovery. His friends may expect to 
meet him in Europe, or they may look for 
him casually in other cities; but unless 
some serious interest be involved, they 
will never think of going after him to 
First Avenue. In the case of Vick the 
serious interest was lacking. His former 
associates felt a good deal of curiosity as 
to his whereabouts, but everybody sup- 
posed that he would soon turn up again, 
and no search was made. 
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His luxurious little apartment remain- 
edempty. The dust collected more and 
more in spots. The blinds were drawn, 
except over half of one window, where 
the light with a forgetful air strayed in, 
giving its languid attention to a bit of 
polished furniture here and there, a few 
good pictures on the walls, and the neg- 
lected decanter and glasses on a low lacq- 
uered table by the fireplace. The janitor 
said he thought Mr. Vick was out of town, 
for his brothers had not seen him. They 
had both been there inquiring for him— 
one or both, janitor couldn’t tell which, 
because they looked so much alike. But 
Mr. Vick himself had come back twice 
within ten days, each time at night, and 
each time he had carried away a picture, 
without leaving word where he was going. 

This information only increased the 
mystery surrounding Vick. The next 
clew was obtained by Charlie MclIven, 
who, passing one of the smaller picture 
shops one day, noticed a canvas in the 
window which struck him as familiar. 
The subject was a young man, well dress- 
ed, pausing on the sidewalk to give alms 
to another man, a beggar, who had coiled 
himself up miserably on the low glass and 
iron platform running along the front of 
a huge, imposing store, the windows of 
which were full of splendid fabrics. It 
was called ‘‘A Man and a Brother,” and 
the artist had brought out the point in- 
geniously, by giving the mendicant’s fur- 
rowed face an odd resemblance to that of 
his benefactor. 

“By thunder!” exclaimed MclIven, 
‘““that’s one of Vicky’s pictures.” And 
so it was. He went into the shop and 
learned that it was for sale. 

In a few days it found a purchaser, and 
another piece from Vick’s collection took 
its place in the window. ‘The inference 
was plain. Vick had been driven to raise 
money by the sale of his effects. But the 
picture-dealer could give no hint as to 
Vick’s whereabouts, and weeks went by 
before anything more was heard of our 
missing friend. Then it chanced that an 
unusual business matter obliged me to go 
a long distance up Third Avenue, quite 
out of my customary orbit. In returning 
to the elevated station to come down- 
town I suddenly encountered Vick. He 
was just emerging from a ‘‘ Ladies’ and 
Gents’ Dining-room,” in front of which a 
time-stained placard announced ‘‘ Breal- 
fast 20c. Regular dinner, 35c.” 
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‘“How do you happen here?” he in- 
quired, in astonishment, as if J were the 
one who had disappeared. 

“Suppose you do your explaining first,” 
Isuggested. * 

‘Pity we didn’t meet sooner,” he re- 
turned, absently. ‘‘ You would have 
dined with me.” Here he waved his 
hand with careless hospitality at the un- 
cheerful eating-house. 

‘Do you dine at this hour?” I asked. 
(It was only two o'clock.) 

“Yes. Better for the health, youknow. 
Doctors advise it.” 

My sympathy was aroused. 
ill?” T asked. 

. “No, not exactly.” Then, with a burst 
of confidence, he continued: ‘‘ The fact is, 
I get so deuced hungry that I can’t wait.” 

He did not look well; I thought he 
might. be suffering for want of proper 
food; but with benevolent duplicity, I 
said: ‘‘Hungry? That's a good sign.” 

““Oh yes,” he answered. ‘‘ Why, my 
appetite isaway upin the nineties. You've 
no idea how this change of air agrees with 
me. Icould eat old boots. Icould eat a 
tomato can!” And he made a jocose dab 
at one which adorned an ash-barrel on 
the curb, and caught it on the point of his 
eane, ‘‘ By-the-way, everseen this cane ? 
There’s a sword in it, but I defy anybody 


to find it—police or anybody. Tye had 
2 


“Are you 


It occurred to me that he was avoiding 
the chief subject of interest. ‘‘So you’re 
living here,” I said. “‘I want to hear 
what you’ve been doing since you left-us 
all. Suppose you come and haye a glass 
of beer, and we'll talk things over.” 

‘*No, thanks,” said Vick. ‘“‘I don’t 
drink any more. Besides, what is there 
to talk over ?” 

‘“ Well, one very obvious thing is that 
everybody is wondering what has become 
of you. Isn’t there some quiet place 
where we can sit down and chat? Where 
are you staying ?” 

““Over there,” he answered, pointing 
vaguely toward the remoter east of Sec- 
ond Avenue with his occult cane, as if he 
challenged me to ferret out his abode any 
more easily than I could find the hidden 
sword. ‘‘ Let’s walk down the street to- 
gether.” 

To this compromise I consented. But, 
““Give me that cane a moment,” I pro- 
posed, after a few steps, ‘‘and see if I can 
open it.” 
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The puzzle was not difficult. I found 
the spring immediately, and began to un- 
sheathe the tiny blade. ‘‘ There, there, 
that "ll do!” he said, laughing languidly, 
‘There aren’t many can get at it as easily 
as you have.” 

“Now look here,” I said; ‘your con- 
cealment is transparent. Can’t you see 
that I know something has gone wrong 
with you? Don’t try to keep up this se- 
crecy. Perhaps I might be of some use 
to you. My advice,” I added, by way of 
precaution, ‘‘ would be disinterested, be- 
cause I’m poor and hayen’t got any 
money to lend.” 

Vick turned his eyes upon me with a 
slight flash of wrath. ‘‘Confound it! 
Wait till I ask, can’t you!” 

‘Ask for what—advice?” I responded. 
‘Come, now, it was clumsy of me, I ad- 
mit; but I meant well. What's the use 
of having friends unless you rely on 
them ?” 

‘No use. _ And for that reason I don’t 
have any friends.” 

Waiting a little, I began again: ‘Is it 
anything about—about Miss Emery ?” 

“What made you think that?” he de- 
manded, virtually admitting that I was 
right. 

“It was only a guess,” I said. ‘I 
thought you looked depressed. It’s a dis- 
appointment, I suppose.” 

“Disappointment!” cried Vick. ‘‘ Not 
much. I’m one of the most successful 
suitors ever born.” 

““What’s the trouble, then ?” I inquired. 

“Why, just that. I’m too successful. 
All I’ve got to do is to say the word and 
Miss Emery will have me—haye me hard 
and fast. There’s exactly the point—I 
don’t want to say the word.” 

““Very well,” said I. ‘‘The situation 
is simple. All that’s required is to keep 
silent.” 

‘“But you don’t know,” he protested, 
piteously; and from this he went on grad- 
ually to disclose the inmost source of his 
unhappiness. ‘‘My brothers insist on 
my marrying her, and they’re trying to 
force me to. They’ve supplied me with 
money for years. I can’t make any my- 
self, you know.” At this point he gazed 
into my eyes with a childlike trust, as if 
he felt sure that his last statement would 
rather endear him to me than otherwise. 
“‘And the only way I can repay them, 
you see, is to marry rich. They act as if 
they had a mortgage on me; but I don’t 
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take the same view of it. J never bor- 
rowed the money; never gave ’em any 
notes. They just handed out the cash, 
and I used it. Lord love you, J never ex- 
pected to pay it back. How could I?” 

Again he faced me with that trustful 
expression, deepened by something of 
helpless injury. Imnodded. ‘‘So you've 
beaten a retreat, eh?) You want to keep 
out of their reach ?” 

‘‘No, sir,” was the reply. ‘‘I ain't 
afraid. First off I didn’t let °em know 
where I’d gone to, but ve sent them the 
address now. I have simply fallen back 
on my own resources.” 

Privately I was lost in wonder as to 
what his resources were, the only item 
that I could think up being the pictures. 
‘“But what do you propose to do in the 
end?” T asked. 

‘Wight it out on this line.. That’s all.” 

We had reached Forty-third Street, and 
he stopped abruptly, saying, ‘This is my 
boundary.” Nothing would induce him 
to pass it, and we parted with a mutual 
agreement that I should keep his secret, 
and that he should let me hear further 
from him. My last glimpse of him show- 
ed me his tall hat, with that persistent 
band of crape upon it, between the hurry- 
ing shoulders of the crowd. 

Vix e conspectu of the more decorous 
portion of the city there lies a region of 
crisscross streets, between Fourth Avenue 
and the East River, upward extended to 
the watery bounds of Westchester. There 
is nothing very reprehensible about this 
neighborhood, beyond the fact that it 
makes no concealment of its inferiority— 
asocial but notalegalerime. Even when 
you have gone from Fifth Avenue as far 
as Lexington, you do not quite lose the 
sweet security of the dream that life is 
wholly an affair of smooth-swept flags 
and imbecile brown-stone fronts. Walk 
on a few rods, and the brown-stone illu- 
sion fades away. You stand on Third 
Avenue gazing down a long array of 
shops, disorderly with out-door displays 
of goods, show-eases, placards heralding 
an aggressive cheapness. The panting 
and rushing eJevated ‘trains, the hasty 
shamble of dowdy horse-cars, contribute 
to the effect of an ill-conditioned and con- 
fused existence. Streams of shabby peo- 
ple move to and froat all hours; and even 
when you look at the more prosperous 
among them, their broadcloth and velvet 
have a dusty, spurious air, and their gold 
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watch chains, rings, pins—no matter how 
genuine—somehow seem like brass. In 
the side streets leading to the river rows of 
ill-favored tenements intervene between 
neat private houses, or (it may be) a few 
wooden dwellings in rural style that date 
from the suburban epoch. But the pal- 
aces hereabouts are the tobacco factories 
by the river, and the breweries which 
tower above everything else, covering, 
with their adjacent ice-houses, acres of 
ground. These breweries are monuments 
of prosperity. Sometimes there starts 
forth from the massive brick front an 
exuberant wooden image of Gambrinus, 
highly colored and gaudily crowned, hold- 
ing a frothy beaker in his hand as he 
smiles down upon the obscure cares and 
miseries of a stifled population. Wreaths 
and clouds of steam float up, and are 
blown down again through the streets by 
wind gusts. The air is pervaded by a 
smell of boiling hops. It was here that 
Vicky had made his new habitation. It 
was here, in the single tenement room he 
had chosen to occupy, that his brothers 
sought him as soon as they got his address. 

Two substantially clad men, of com- 
fortable girth and fresh complexion, wear- 
ing uniform round-topped hats—these 
were Fred and Ted. They appeared at the 
corner, as from another world; marched 
down the dreary row of dull-faced houses, 
and picked out the number behind which 
Lucius had sheltered himself. 

“Well, what has struck you now 2?” in- 
quired Fred, when they had entered the 
barren little room and found Lucius shiv- 
ering there. 

Ted followed this up promptly. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by coming to live in such a 
hole as this ?’ he asked. 

“You know well enough,” retorted 
Lucius. ‘‘I’m my own master, and shall 
do as I please.” 

Fred burst into profanity. ‘‘ It’s a dis- 
grace to the family!” he declared. 

“So Tthink too,” said Lucius—‘‘a dis- 
grace that you two big fellows should get 
together and try to bully me. It’s bad 
enough to bully any one; but to pitch 
into a useless sort of fellow like me— 
and your own brother! You’re a great 
deal smarter than lam; but I guess there’s 
one line of business I understand better 
than you, and that is deciding whether I 
want to marry or not.” 

“Oh, well, we been all over that be- 
fore,” said Fred. 
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“Yes,” Ted agreed; ‘‘we didn’t come 
to hear the same old talk.” 

‘“ What did you come for, then ” asked 
Lucius. “TI didn’t invite you.’ 

The two successful brothers exchanged 
glances, and then contemplated the un- 
successfulone. ‘‘ Business,” Ted explain- 
ed—*‘ that’s what we come for.” 

‘We been trying,” said his portly ally, 
nestling comfortably into the depths of 
his overcoat, ‘‘to do our duty by you, 
Luce. We hev given you plenty of 
money, and no questions asked. You 
hain’t wanted for nothing.” 

““That’s so,” Ted corroborated. 

Fred continued: ‘‘ But we've decided to 
stop right here. You got a chance now 
to set up in life and take yourself off our 
hands. If you don’t choose to avail of it, 
why, we unload; that’s all! From this 
time out you don’t get no: more allow- 
ance.” He paused, to observe the effect 
of this announcement, and Ted also pre- 
pared to enjoy it. 

But Lucius did not flinch. (The pro- 
ceeds of his last picture sale were in his 
pocket.) He merely arranged one of his 
thin legs over the other as if to strength- 
en his position, and replied: ‘‘ All right! 
Suit yourselves. Anything more ?” 

His massive opponents were somewhat 
disconcerted, and for the second time they 
consulted together by silent glances. 

“Well, no; nothing more,” said Fred, 

“T guess. that’s about enough,” Ted 
echoed, with a grin. 

“Yes,” said their brother, rising; ‘that’s 
enough for to-day. Good-by.” 

‘““Got an engagement ?”’ Fred asked 
him. ‘‘Going out ?” 

“No, Pm not going out. 
and he showed them the door, 

The blood rushed to the faces of the 
two prosperous Vicks, and they were in- 
clined to storm. But there was some- 
thing about the slim figure, the pallid 
cheeks, and angry eyes of Lucius that 
overawed them, and they magnanimous- 
ly withdrew. No sooner did they emerge 
into daylight from the street door at the 
end of a dark passage than they regained 
their usual happy spirits. 

“We'll fix him yet,” Ted announced, 
cheerfully. 

“Oh yes,” responded Fred, giving a fat, 
practical laugh; ‘‘ well fix him.” 

The victory for the moment was with 
Lucius, and justly so; for however much 
right his brothers had to complain at his 


You are;” 
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refusal to oblige them in return for their 
bounty, they had‘certainly tried to take a 
mean advantage over him. But he was 
dissatisfied nevertheless. The utter hope- 
lessness of repaying his obligations chafed 
him, though he did not feel responsible 
for them; and he likewise was compelled, 
for the first time in his life, to face the 
problem of self-support. Fred’s hotel and 
Ted’s hardware store all at once assumed 
an importance which they had never be- 
fore enjoyed in his eyes. He envied his 
brothers their ability to sueceed. More 
than that, he began to envy the people of 
small means all “around him upon whom 
he had hitherto looked down. They at 
least had something to do, and knew how 
to do it. Might it not be that he was in 
the wrong as well as his brothers? It is 
true they were trying the very un-Ameri- 
can plan of coercing him into a marr lage; 
but was he not equally un-American in 
not being able to take care of himself ? 

He had advanced thus far in his philos- 
ophy, when one day an iron gate opening 
through a high brick wall on Fifty-fifth 
Str eet attracted his attention. It was the 
old entrance to the grounds of a former 
country-seat, which had long ago been 
obliterated; but here were the old brick 
stone-capped abutments still, upon which 
the iron-work hinged, though the padlock- 
ed grating now gave a view only of a yard 
at the back of a brewery, where kegs and 
tuns were tumbled about in confusion. 
Across the yard were two small iron fur- 
naces surmounted by ealdrons, against an- 
other brick wall on which various imple- 
ments were hanging—long-handled cop- 
per ladles and pokers. Spring had be- 
gun, and a little old man was at work by 
one of the furnaces, spreading the inside 
of the kegs with pitch. Vick thought, 
‘How easy it would be to get a living 
that way!” His ambition was aroused. 

A short time afterward I received the 
following note: 


“Srconp Avenur, March 17. 

. but do not start; 
Iseem to feel the thrill of penury along 
my keel—which the keel it is my spine, 
for lam flat on my back. 

““T do not want your purse, but I would 
like your sympathy and advice. Do not 
put yourself out, but if it is just as easy, 
come up and see a poor fellow in whom 
I am interested. His name is 

““Lvoius VIOK.” 
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T went at once, and was even prepared 
to lend him a little money; but I soon 
saw that in this I had made a mistake. 
Vick disclosed a mood which for him was 
entirely new. ‘‘I am ill,” he said. In 
fact, he was lying abed. ‘‘ But that isn’t 
it; that’s not the trouble. My brothers 
have gone back on me worse than ever. 
They have sold me out.” 

‘* How sold you out ?” 

‘“Well, they've made a clean sweep of 
everything in my rooms—carried it all 
off.” 

‘*But,” I exclaimed, ‘they had no right 
to do that. You can sue them.” 

Vick waved his hand magnificently 
over the bedclothes. ‘‘No; let ’em take 
the stuff, if that’s any satisfaction. They 
gave me the money that bought it. I 
won't stand on a technical point. That 
isn’t the trouble.” 

‘Then what 7s the trouble ?” 

““T want to get a place to work.” 

“To work!” This was indeed a sur- 
prise. ‘‘ Where?” 

‘Tn Spiegel’s brewery.” 

Questioning him, I found that he had 
applied for a place there, but they wouldn't 
take him. One of the partners, scruti- 
nizing him and his dainty sword-cane 
skeptically, had said, ‘‘ What are you, 
anyhow?” “Oh,” he had’answered, ‘I’m 
onlya man.” But this assertion had not 
proved convineing, and what he now 
wanted of me was some assistance in pro- 
curing a situation at the brewery. 

I did what I could, and as the little old 
man who tarred the kegs was about to re- 
move to a better place, Vick was installed 
in his stead, after receiving some instruc- 
tion. Imagine him in a suit of overalls, 
a small round visored cap on his head, 
toiling away in the brewery yard! His 
oldest acquaintance would hardly have 
known him. The sword-cane and the tall 
hat with its mourning badge were laid 
aside; the whilom man of leisure looked 
as if he had been a laborer all his life; 
yet there was an amusing incongruity 
with his disguise in the spare face, the 
haughty nose, and the long mustache that 
drooped in a hesitating way over the cor- 
ners of his mouth. The contrast which 
he made with the plethoric maltsters, 
truck-drivers, and ice-men about the place 
was ina high degree startling; but these 
burly fellows, after playing a few pranks 
on him, pitied and then made a pet of 
him. Altogether, among the humble 
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folk his new neighbors, who had at first 
regarded him with suspicion, he came to 
oecupy an-.interesting and curious atti- 
tude. In one way they looked down 
upon him as a sort of amateur, not a gen- 
uine article of working-man. In anoth- 
er, secretly and illogically, they looked up 
to him, because his descending from the 
plane of a ‘‘ gentleman” to the position of 
a common ‘“‘hand” seemed, in spite of all 
theory, like the bestowal of a. favor on 
them. 

But in proportion as he rose in their 
esteem, he declined in the regard of his 
old associates. I must confess that even 
I, though T had abetted him in his turpi- 
tude, could not repress a feeling of dis- 
dain. Talbot and McIven spoke of him 
with decent sadness, as of a man whom 
they had once known and liked; and his 
name was promptly dropped from the roll 
of the Pimento. But as for his brothers, 
they were simply furious. Here was their 
brother on whom they had lavished so 
much; he who had been their luxury, 
their anticipated pride; who was to have 
repaid them by raising them in the social 
scale; and, after all, he was doing just 
the opposite—dragging them down! 

“‘Seems as if Luce was out of his head,” 
the hotel-keeper gloomily remarked. 

‘Regularly off his cabez,” the hard- 
ware-dealer acknowledged, in an equally 
despondent tone. 

Then they both stroked their full soft 
beards for a moment, and helplessly con- 
templated one another's blooming com- 
plexions. At length they sent Lucius a 
letter, remonstrating with him on his 
course. But to this he paid no attention. 
A new interest had suddenly come into 
his life. 

One chilly afternoon, turning his eyes 
from the inky caldron he was superin- 
tending toward the iron gate of the brew- 
ery yard, he saw a young woman standing 
there who watched him as he had once 
watched the little old man. It was only 
for an instant. As soon as she saw that 
she was observed, her rosy face and plain 
print gown disappeared behind the adja- 
cent wall. But she came again another 
day, and another; and Vick began to look 
forward to these glimpses as he might to 
the shy appearance of the first spring 
bird or the sunshine of the awakening 
season. He made inquiries and discoy- 
ered that she lived in one of several wood- 
en houses across the street which were 
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adorned with jig-saw porches. In front 
of this particular house a stout iron net- 
ting rose from the palings of the small 
door-yard to the top of the first story, 
where it curved back until it touched the 
clapboards, making a complete cage over 
the lower windows. It looked like a gi- 
gantic fly-trap. 

‘Who lif dere?” said the shoemaker 
who cobbled day and evening in a tiny 
shop at the entrance to Vick’s tenement. 
‘“Why, Herr Graber, soobrintendent of 
de Hart Brauerei.’ 

“And that young woman is his daugh- 
ter, I suppose,” said Vick. 

“Ya; his daughter iss she.” 

“But why does he have that cage over 
the yard ?” 

“Oh, dat is of de flowers because; so 
Graber say —dat de boys not pick she. 
But my opinion after, it be that he haf 
fear of his daughter, and it is of dat ag- 
gount dat he haf de wire over dose win- 
dows put.” 

However this might be, Vick learned 
beyond a doubt that Graber was jealous 
of his daughter. His office was only a 
few doors from the house, and was pro- 
vided with a bay-window, which served 
somewhat as a bastion commanding the 
approaches to the dwelling. There Gra- 
ber—a ruddy-faced, gray-bearded man— 
might be seen moving restlessly about, or 
looking into the street, as if (behind the 
transparent green wire screens) he were 
an ancient fish in an aquarium, anxious 
to swim out through the glass. But no 
one had a word of dispraise. for the daugh- 
ter, Kithchen. On the contrary, the cob- 
bler in the tiny shop testified to the high 
regard in which she was held; and so did 
the dapper matrén at whose boarding-ta- 
ble Vick received his daily bread. The 
fault seemed to be on Graber’s side. He 
was of higher social rank than most of his 
neighbors, and had ambitious views for 
Kiithchen: he wanted her to marry a suc- 

cessful commercial traveller-of his ac- 
quaintance. Hence his desire to keep her 
secluded from other possible entangle- 
ments. Moreoyer, Vick’s informant whis- 
pered, Graber was a tyrant in every way, 
and had always been cruel to Kiithchen. 

How curious! Vick himself had been 
trying to escape from being forced into 
marriage; had fled from his haunts and 
forsaken his ‘‘class” for this reason; and 
now, in an entirely different walk of life, 
he found the same sort of thing attempt- 
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ed, with a young girl as the intended vic- 
tim. .The spectacle roused his sympathy 
and his ire. It gave him a new ambi- 
tion too. If he could only rescue Kath- 
chen from her ugly-tempered father and 
her impending fate! But how could that 
bedone ?- How was lie to acquire the pow- 
er to do it? Now, indeed, the echo of his 
ringing commonplaces came back to him, 
and he saw how worthless they were. 
‘“Hivery one here is a free man.... We 
have no cast-iron classes....The indi- 
vidual cannot be coerced by his rela- 
tives,” etc. No classes? Why, he rep- 
resented two of them himself, and his 
brothers represented another. From float- 
ing as a gay idler on the surface of the 
tide, where he was acknowledged to be 
superior to them, he had subsided to the 
lowest level of simple industry—so low, 
that Kéthchen and her father were de- 
cidedly above him in the seale. So there 
were at least four clearly distinguished 
social strata within his knowledge: his 
own former plane; below that, his bro- 
thers; below them, Graber and Kiithchen ; 
finally, at the bottom, himself as at pre- 
sent arrayed—in humility and overalls. 

If he had not recognized his social in- 
feriority to the Grabers it would soon have 
been borne in upon him by the chance 
remarks of his fellow-workmen, and by 
a little act of Kiithchen’s, kindly meant 
though it was. You can see that his in- 
terest in the glimpsing maiden was now 
greatly deepened; and she, for her part, 
showed her interest in him by stopping so 
often to look at him. But there was no- 
thing more than a child’s coquettishness 
in this curiosity of hers. If to him she 
was like a bird, he was to her like some 
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The first time they spoke was when one 
of his jobs had carried him near the gate. 
She stood outside, with a basket on her 
arm and some oranges in her hands. An 
orange slipped from her grasp, flew be- 
tween the iron bars—was it by accident ? 
—and rolled toward him. He hastened 
to pick it up and restore it to her. 

Ach, bitte!’ cried she. ‘‘ Keep it.” 

“Bitter?” queried Vick. ‘‘ Well, Ill 
keep it all the same.” 

Whereupon she laughed heartily. 
“No,” she said. ‘‘Sweet—very sweet.” 

“That's good,” he replied, cheerfully. 
“Tt will help me to remember you.” 

‘Oh no,” said Kithchen, ‘“ you will eat 
it, and then forget. But see, only,” she 
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added, ‘‘if you really were hungry, I have 
other things here.” She raised the coy- 
er of the basket, and disclosed within it a 
breaded cutlet and a brown-crusted roll 
lying on a plate beside a white napkin. 

What luxury! Viek was tempted, for 
it was a good while now since he had seen 
anything so appetizing within his reach. 
But his pride rose. ‘‘ Thanks,” he said, 
with a return of his old dawdling manner ; 
‘thanks very much, but I don’t need it.” 

Kiithchen showed her disappointment; 
her rosy face fell. ‘‘I am foolish,” said 
she. ‘‘But hear me once: if you were 
hungry another time, I could bring you a 
schnitzel, or something so—one every day. 
You understand ?” 

“You're very good,” answered Vick. 
‘“What’s your name, Kiithchen ?” 

“ Ach!” she exclaimed, laughing again, 
and lifting her finger at him. ‘You 
know already !” 

His innocent effort at deception had be- 
trayed him. So he laughed too, and they 
parted in good humor. 

But the thought remained with Vick, 
exasperatingly, that just as he was schem- 
ing to do something for Kiithchen she had 
come to his relief with an alms-offering. 
He had taken a maintenance from his 
two stout brothers with indifference; but 
to be fed by a woman, as an object of char- 
ity—that was too much! What was more 
annoying still was this question: ‘‘ How 
am I to aspire to protect this girl who 
looks upon me as a sort of mendicant? 
Materially she is well off, even under her 
father’s roof; she will still be well off with 
the husband of her father’s choice. And 
what can I offer her? Only the wages of 
a wretched working-man.” 

But after that it happened that Kiith- 
chen, who was a friend of the boarding- 
house matron, often came in to see her 
just after mid-day dinner, and somehow 
Vick managed to linger a few minutes 
every day to see her. These interviews, 
and the brief meetings at the gate, doubt- 
less gave him time to debate and solve 
hisdoubts. At all events, when Fred and 
Ted presently came to see him, bent upon 
a personal appeal to his sense of dignity 
and his regard for theirs, he announced a 
surprising resolve. 

They pounced upon him in the brewery 
yard. ‘‘I donno,” Fred began, in a con- 
ciliatory tone, ‘‘ but we played it too fine 
on you, luce, when we levied on that 
truck of yours, if it was our money that 
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bought it. We only wanted to scare you 
a little, but you mustn’t take it too seri- 


ous. Fact is, there ain’t any of the stuff 
sold. Ill tell you what: we'll put it right 


back where it was, if you'll agree to quit 
this kettle-boiling business, turn into them 
rooms again, and behave like a white 
man.” 

‘‘ Without conditions ?” Lucius asked. 

‘Well, no,” Ted confessed, taking up 
the word. ‘‘ We should expect you”— 
here he looked uneasily at Fred—‘‘to do 
what we said before.” 

‘“You mean, marry Miss Emery ?” 

‘““Why, of course!” thundered Fred. 
“What do yous’pose we're talking about ? 
Haven’t you had enough of this here fool- 
ishness, anyway?’ And he glared com- 
prehensively at the kegs, the rubbish, and 
implements lying around them. 

In one way, at least, Vick had had 
enough of it. He was not strong; his 
work tired him, and was distasteful. Yet 
poor and weary as he was, in his dingy 
garb, with his hands all sooty, he still felt 
that he had an advantage. 

“T eouldn’t do it,’ he answered, smil- 
ing. ‘I want to be a free man. If I 
can pay you what I owe,I shall be glad to 
do it in any reasonable way. But you'll 
have to wait. I’m afraid you'll have to 
wait a long while”—with a forlorn, depre- 
cating glance at his smudgy blue-jeans. 
“But I can’t do what you ask. I’m go- 
ing to marry some one else.” 

For an instant the prosperous brothers 
looked as if they would never breathe 
again; but their vitality returned with a 
rush of contemptuous laughter. 

“What! you marry? Why, no one’ll 
have you—except Miss Emery,” Ted de- 
clared. 

Fred recovered his gravity, and eyed 
Lucius with severe composure. ‘‘ You 
stick to that?” he inquired. 

“Ves, sir!” said Lucius. 

“Then I’m done with you,” Fred af- 
firmed. 

“So am I,” said his double. 

“We wash our hands of you,” Fred 
continued, adding, with grim humor, 
‘‘and I wish I could wash your hands 
as easy. You've disgraced us, letting 
yourself down to this low life; and if any 
one asks me about my brother that cooks 
pitch and does chores for a living, I shall 
tell ’em he ain’t no brother of mine.” 

“That's so,” Ted chimed in. 

They turned square about and trudged 
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off like a pair of modernized masculine 
Fates going their rounds, 

Vick rejoiced. He had placed himself 
on a sound and fair basis; he was main- 
taining his manhood; he had severed the 
last link in his chain; he was—free ? Not 
quite; for at this very moment of triumph 
his gaze was met by the iron gate in the 
wall, which seemed like the grille of a 
prison. But there, too, on the other side 
of it stood Kiathchen, waving her hand to 
him. It was for her that he worked, and 
it was she who made this slavery better 
than the nominal liberty he had refused. 

Kiathchen, too, longed to break away 
from bondage; and thus it was that they 
decided to escape together into a bondage 
of their own. 

Late one night the window above the 
jig-saw porch of the Graber house was 
opened noiselessly, and the apparition of 
a feminine figure presented itself, duskily 
outlined within the frame. Softly it 
stepped forth upon the stout. wire cage— 
for the front door was fast, and the ap- 
parition’s father had the key under his 
pillow—and softly, gradually it descended 
toward the sidewalk. From the shadow 
of the brewery wall opposite a slim form 
detached itself, came across the street, re- 
ceived the vision as it floated down to the 
ground, and then disappeared with it into 
the darkness. 

Great was the excitement in that por- 
tion of Yorkville the next morning when 
the news spread that Kéthchen had eloped 
with Vick and married him. The popu- 
lace sided with the young pair because 
they had defied the social barrier between 
them. But Graber was beside himself 
with rage. Penetrating to the rival brew- 
ery’s yard he attempted an attack on Vick, 
but was driven off by the other hands. At 
noon, however, having learned where the 
new quarters were to which Vick had ta- 
ken his bride, he burst in upon the pair 
and again became abusive. It was only 
when he broke into a tirade in German, 
directed against Kiithchen, that Vick took 
ageressive measures. Then he ordered 
Graber to leave the place. 

“And who's going to make me go?” 
Graber demanded. 

**Tam,” said Vick. 

The other advanced toward him threat- 
eningly. Vick stepped back, caught his 
cane from its corner, touched the spring, 
and down on the floor rattled the wooden 
scabbard. He faced his father-in-law with 
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the little toy-like blade of which he was 
so proud. 

Graber thereupon retreated from the 
field after formally disowning his daugh- 
ter, and molested them no more. The 
event made Vick a local hero, and he was 
now by common consent privileged to 
wear his tall hat on Sundays without of- 
fensive criticism. It was on a Sunday 
that I visited him in his new home, con- 
sisting of a single room, and heard the 
whole story of his late experiences. In 
his half-pathetic way he seemed very hap- 
py, and there could be no doubt that 
Kiaithchen was so. 

‘“Pve been a failure,” he said, ‘‘ but I’m 
on the right road now. My employers 
talk of promoting me, and if I rise [ll 
pay up my brothers and make it all 
square. But there’s one thing I’ve ac- 
complished, anyhow. I’ve stood out for 
my liberty, and Tye secured Kiath- 
chen’s.” 

I saw him only once again. There had 
been an accident in the brewery yard 
while some men were rolling an unwieldy 
beer tun from the building down a short 
incline to the open ground. It took 
four to guide the monster cask, although 
it was empty, and Vick, seeing that they 
were in some trouble with it, ran to lend 
them the aid of his puny strength. The 
tun started unexpectedly down the in- 
cline, the other men seampered, but Vick 
was too late. The rolling bulk caught 
him, knocked him down, and injured him 
seriously. He was carried home helpless, 
an operation became necessary, and when 
at last he sent for me it was feared that 
he could not.recoyer. I informed his 
brothers, who went with me-to the bed- 
side. But when we reached it, Vick was 
no longer able to recognize any one: his 
mind wandered. 

“They sent him word to-day from the 
office,” said Kéathchen, in whose cheeks the 
fading bloom marked the decline of hope, 
“that they will make him a clerk if he 
gets well, and that made him feel better. 
But now, ah! it is too late.’ Her eyes 
filled with tears. ‘‘ And to think that he 
would not have been hurt if it had not 
been that he was trying to help some oth- 
er people—as he helped me.” 

“Tt was too much for his strength,” 
murmured Ted, with unwonted gentle- 
ness. 

The words applied well to the whole 
effort which Vick had made on Kithchen’s 
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behalf and on hisown. The room where 
he lay was gaunt and bare, despite a few 
traces of his wife’s endeavor to brighten 
it with bits of decoration here and there. 
The devoted pair, we found, had been sub- 
sisting mainly on crusts, and the sick 
man’s face was wasted far beyond its for- 
mer thinness. Mechanically I followed 
the resemblance between a broken line of 
the eracked plaster on the wall and the 
vein on his forehead. Shadows seemed 
to hover beneath his eyes. He was so 
mute and inoffensive, lying there, that I 
had that sort of pity for him which a boy 
sometimes feels for the first squirrel he 
shoots. 

Did Fred feel it too? ‘Poor little 
Luce!” he said. ‘‘ Maybe we was too 
hard on him. I wish he had told me 
what a tough time he was haying. But 


she sha’n’t want. We'll take care of 
her.” 

As he spoke, I caught sight of the old 
silk hat hanging on a nail; the rusty 
crape had not been removed, and it was 
then that I recognized how this had served 
as a token of mourning for the wearer 
himself, for his failures, and the feeble life 
now flickering toward its close. Hyen in 
that feeble life there was a spark of some- 
thing better than the arbitrary plans and 
little vanities of his brothers and old 
Graber; yet he was not to have the chance 
of proving it, conclusively. 

He began to speak in disconnected 
words: ‘American citizen ?....No tyran- 
ny here....Freemen, all of us.” 

His eyes opened; the shadows remain- 
ed. He sighed very slightly. He was a 
free man now. 


THE ROCK WHERE MY MOTHER PLAYED, 
BY WALLACE BRUCE. 


HEAR the notes of the whippoorwill, 
As of old in the gathering shade; 

I sit by the rock on the quiet hill 
Where in girlhood my mother played. 


With cheeks out-blooming the morning flowers, 
And with heart as light-as May, 

It was here that she came in the golden hours 
By the lichened rock to play.... 


A granite waif, by glacier borne 


From a far-away northern sea 


’ 


It seemed so lonely from kindred torn, 
That she kept it company. 


*Till all in fancy or witching dream 
It shone with a glimmering light, 

While fairies trooped in the moon’s pale beam 
To dance through the summer night. 


And such was her tender grace to me, 
As we wandered the forest wild, 

That ever the fairies seemed to be 
Her playmates when a child. 


And she a queen of the Sylphid race 
On her silvery throne held sway, 
But alas! I dream of her girlish face, 

And the rock is cold and gray. 


For the fairies went when my mother died, 
And my years were scarcely ten; 

I come to-night from wandering wide, 
But they never will come again. 


I love the garden and orchard old, 
The meadows her footsteps prest; 

And the stately oaks that shook their gold 
In the lap of their gentle guest. 


I love the spring and the rippling rill, 
Where in evening she often strayed; 
But dearer to me the quiet hill, 
And the rock where my mother played. 





THE YOUNG CRIMINAL, 
BY REV. CHARLES F. THWING. 


OST criminalsareyoung. Itisseldom 

that a grave crime, provided it be the 
first, is committed after the age of thirty. 
A careful statistician* has proved that of 
the entire male population of England and 
Wales the largest proportion of criminals 
is found to be between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five. Five times as many 
crimes are committed in the five years be- 
tween these limits as in the ten years be- 
tween the agesof fifty and sixty. Divid- 
ing the whole population into groups of 
those from ten years to fifteen, from fifteen 
to twenty, from twenty to twenty-five, 
from twenty-five to thirty, from thirty to 
forty, from forty to fifty, and from fifty 
to sixty, it is found that from the age of 
twenty the tendency to crime decreases at 
each successive term 83 per cent. in the 
case of women, and 25 per cent. in the 
case of men. 

The crimes of which the youth are 
guilty are not, as one might suppose, 
merely crimes against property. An even 
larger proportion of the offences against 
the person than of the offences against 
property are committed by those under 
the age of twenty-five. 

It is to a degree natural that a consid- 
erable proportion of the crimes of the 
community should be committed by its 
younger members. It is not till about 
the age of twenty-five that the will has 
attained such maturity of strength as to 
control the emotions. Many crimes, 
therefore, the result, not of premedita- 
tion, but of impulse and passion, may 
naturally be laid at the door of young 
men and of even boys. After the twen- 
ty-fifth year the temptations may be 
equally strong, or even stronger, but the 
man is better fitted to resist them. Man- 
slaughter committed under sudden prov- 
ocation, breaking into houses either un- 
occupied or easy of entering, and larceny, 
will doubtless, in the present constitution 
of human nature and society, remain of- 
fences to which the youth will be pecul- 
iarly addicted. 

But there are, of course, special causes 
leading young men and young women 
into criminal courses. 

Respecting the influence of heredity in 
alluring to temptation opinions differ, 
and it is not the part of the present paper 

* F.G.P. Neilson, Vital Statistics, p. 404. 


to discuss critically the question of the 
inheritance of moral qualities. But it is 
clear that if certain moral qualities or 
moral habits have been prominent in a 
family for a series of generations, the 
child of those ancestors will manifest 
those qualities or habits. 

But whatever may be the precise influ- 
ence of heredity in making boys and girls 
vicious, it is a universally conceded prop- 
osition that evil surroundings allure to 
vice and to crime. 

If a lad live in certain wards of New 
York city, he is obliged to breathe a foul 
moralatmosphere. In these wards popula- 
tion is more crowded than it is in the most 
densely settled sections of East London. 
In some the density is of the rate of more 
than two hundred thousand to the square 
mile. In a population so compact evils 
numberless and nameless germinate and 
thrive. It is notorious that in it are in- 
cluded not only the destitute, but also 
those who form the most depraved of the 
destitute class, professional beggars, ru- 
ined gamblers, broken-down drunkards, 
nondescript thieves; it embraces, in fact, 
those whose poverty tempts them to prey 
upon society, and those whose crimes have 
brought them to poverty and wretched- 
ness, 

Yet of importance greater than either 
heredity or environment is the influence 
of the vicious home in determining a life 
of crime for those who are born and 
trained in it. It is undoubtedly the evil 
character of the home, or the lack of a 
lrome, which allures most boys and girls 
into vicious and criminal courses. 

Turning from the causes of juvenile de- 
linqueney and crime, we are led to the yet 
more important and difficult question of 
the remedy. The regularly prescribed 
remedy at the present is the reform school. 
It is to be noted that this is not the remedy 
of a hundred or of even fifty years ago. 
From the days when criminals both old 
and young were confined within the same 
walls, throughout the period when all ju- 
venile delinquents were congregated in a 
jail, down to the present time when the 
family system of reformation begins to 
be practised, the improvement in the 
method of punishing and correcting crim- 
inal youth has been constant. Writing 
no longer ago than 1852, in reference to 
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England, Mary Carpenter said: ‘The jail 
continues to be the only infirmary pro- 
vided by the parental care of the state for 
the cure, of her erring children’s souls. 
To this all her young criminals, more or 
less guilty, infected with soul-contami- 
nating guilt, or just showing their sin 
spot, are indiscriminately consigned, all 
sharing the same treatment for the time 
arbitrarily assigned, and coming back 
again and again, unreclaimed, while our 
police courts are infested with them, our 
prison cells swarm with them, our felons’ 
docks are filled with them; and then they 
are withdrawn for a short time again 
from our sight, only to return more havr- 
dened.” 

But this lamentable condition is now 
quite wiped out, not only in England, but 
also in the United States, in which the 
evil never waxed so dangerous as in the 
mother country. The reform school is 
indeed far in advance of the method of 
juvenile reformation practised in England 
thirty years ago. 

In the United States are about seventy 
institutions designed for the reformation 
of young offenders. Theirinmates num- 
ber more than nine thousand boys and 
girls. The causes of commitment em- 
brace nearly every offence, from petty 
larceny to manslaughter. The means of 
amendment employed include not only 
the removal of the offender from the op- 
portunity of indulging his criminal tastes, 
but also the teaching of some trade, in- 
struction in the elementary branches of 
knowledge, and endeavor to form an up- 
right character. Concerning the success 
of the reform school in the reformation of 
those intrusted to it, there is room for two 
contrary opinions. In an examination 
of the convicts of the prisons of New York, 
which was ordered by the Prison Associa- 
tion of the State in 1875, it was found that 
of the inmates of the Sing Sing Peniten- 
tiary, 22.31 per cent. had been “refuge” 
boys. As the usual number of inmates of 
the reformatories of New York exceeds 
three thousand, it is plain that the large 
proportion of them do not become inmates 
of prisons within the State. 

As to the reforms accomplished, esti- 
mates vary from 60 per cent. to 75. But 
in these percentages are included many 
children who without being vicious, but 
exposed and homeless, are received into 
houses of refuge. The proportion, there- 
fore, of those who have served in reform 


schools who are afterward convicted of 
crimes is small, not exceeding 30 or 40 per 
cent. Yet statistics indicate that the in- 
fluence of these schools in impressing evil 
habits upon a certain class of their boys is 
exceedingly strong. Of the 22.31 per cent. 
of the Sing Sing convicts examined who 
had been in these schools, 98 per cent.— 
fifty-one out of fifty-two—were habitual 
criminals. Some light is thrown upon 
the methods by which the reform school 
helps to fix the habit of criminality by 
the following conversation between a con- 
vict at Sing Sing and an examiner: 

‘* Please, sir, may Lask you a question 2” 
asks the convict. r 

“Certainly,” is the examiner's reply. 

‘Why do they send boys to the house 
of refuge 2” 

‘“‘T suppose it is to teach them to be bet- 
ter boys.” » 

“That's a great mistake, for they get 
worse,” 

‘‘ How should that be ?” 

“T wouldn’t be here only I was sent to 
the refuge.” 

“What did you learn there that should 
have cansed you to be sent here 2” 

“T didn’t know how to pick pockets be- 
fore I went, and I didn’t know no fences: 
that’s where you sell what you steal, you 
know.” . 

“What else did you learn in the way of 
thieving ?” 

“T learned how to put up a job in burg- 
lary.” 

Another inmate—who at the age of 
seven stole fruit, and was sent toa reform 
schoolat Albany for ninemonths; at eight, 
was found guilty of petit larceny, and sent 
to the house of refuge; at twelve, was com- 
mitted to a juvenile asylum, and escaped 
three times in four days; and three other 
times before reaching his majority was 
sentenced to reformatories, and who be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and forty- 
one had been committed to prison no less 
than ten times—remarked to the exam- 
iner; 

“I never learned a thing in my life in 
prison to benefit me outside. The house 
of refuge is the worst placea boy could be 
sent to.” 

“Why so 2?” 

“Boys are worse than men; I believe 
boys know more mischief than men. Tn 
the house of refuge I learned to sneal- 
thief, shop-lift, pick pockets, and open a 
lock.” 
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‘‘How did you get an opportunity to 
learn all this?” 

‘““There’s plenty of chance. They learn 
it from each other when at play.” 

Tn respect to the evil influence of the 
reform school upon certain boys, it is, 
moreover, worth while to refer to the ex- 
perience of one of the most learned and 
humane judges of the Supreme Bench of 
Maine. Before his court was brought a 
boy who had, evidently in a fit of extreme 
rage, shot his father. He had, so far as 
known, borne a good reputation, and was 
a church member. He pleaded that he 
believed the gun was not loaded, and only 
intended to frighten his parent. The 
jury returned a verdict of guilty. Never 
before, confesses the judge, did he spend 
so many sleepless nights in determining 
upon a sentence. It lay in his power to 
commit the lad either to the reform school 
of the State during the remainder of his 
majority or to the State-prison for a term 
of years. He chose the latter alternative, 
and on the ground that in the reform 
school he would learn certain vicious and 
criminal habits, which would probably 
vender his whole life criminal and vicious. 
In the prison, separated from other con- 
victs, he would be in less peril of contami- 
nation. Having solely in view the in- 
terests of the boy, the judge decided that 
the disgrace of being a State-prison con- 
vict was less perilous than the danger of 
education in evil which the baser mem- 
bers of the reform school give their purer 
associates. 

And this opinion of the Maine jurist 
brings us to the consideration of the good 
and of the bad features of the reforma- 
tory. The principal worthy element con- 
sists in the absolute separation of the in- 
mates into families on the basis of moral 
character; and the chief evil element con- 
sists in just the opposite fact, in the min- 
gling together of all the inmates. It is 
still, however, the latter method which is 
pursued in most institutions; and it is 
still the case that wherever the family 
system has been introduced it has not 
been applied with that exactness of sub- 
divisions of the boys and girls that would 
prove of the greatest usefulness. In the 
reformatories of Connecticut, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, lowa, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin the family system has been 
adopted; but in most other States the con- 
gregate system—by which the boys, to the 
number it may be of hundreds, lodge and 
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eat beneath one roof, work together in a 
few rooms or in the same field, and play 
together within the same walled enclos- 
ure—still prevails. And no system is 
better fitted than the congregate to make 
the good boy bad and the bad boy worse. 
The classification of the members of re- 
form schools into several distinct bodies 
—five is a sufficiently small number of 
classifications, as is the case in the New 
Jersey school—is absolutely essential to 
their amendment. The more complete 
the subdivisions, the more minute the care 
that can be given to each inmate, and the 
more home-like and elevating the sur- 
roundings of each, and therefore also the 
greater the probability of reformation. 
Writing of the family system, a careful 
student of the criminal classes affirms* 
that ‘it enables the managers, by a slxil- 
ful selection of temperaments and dispo- 
sitions which shall healthfully react on 
each other, to segregate those who suffer 
from similar deficiencies so that the de- 
fects shall not become a demoralizing ex- 
ample to the rest, and to group such 
natures as present well-organized habits 
so as to become exemplars to those who 
Jack those special habits; thus to con- 
sciously organize by artificial means an 
environment in which the convicts them- 
selves will become instruments for each 
other’s regeneration.” 

But the need of the application of the 
family system to the reform school is not 
so urgent as the need of personal and sys- 
tematic effort for the regeneration of the 
children of great cities who are either 
homeless or are growing up in homes of 
squalor and vice. These children are 
now beggars and petty thieves. They 
will ten years hence be burglars and mur- 
derers. The State recognizes this press- 
ing need, and passes Jaws authorizing that 
children may be remoyed from parents 
vicious or improyident.+ Individuals also 
recognize this need, and form organiza- 
tions, like the Children’s Aid Society of 
New York, for amending the lives of those 
who are naturally gravitating toward vice 
and crime. The means which private 
effort, and in some degree public, employs 
in this regeneration, is the placing of chil- 
dren in comfortable and virtuous homes. 
The Children’s Aid Society in a period 
of twenty-five years placed no less than 


* R. L. Dugdale, chapter on Further Studies of 
Criminals, “The Fakes,” p, 115. 
+ Laws of Massachusetts, 1880, chapters 66, 281. 
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fifty thousand children in good homes. 
On all principles of reasoning, had they 
remained in cities, it is clear that the 
large majority would have remained not 
only poor, but would have become vicious 
and criminal. Investigation indicates 


that of the larger boys of this number 
not ten per cent. have committed crimi- 
nal offences or become chargeable to 
the public, and that of the smaller boys 
only five per cent. have turned out 
badly. 


Chitu’s Cus Chair. 


OME recent remarks in England upon the 

American press haye elicited some angry 
American rejoinders. We are, indeed, pecul- 
jarly sensitive to English comment, and our 
instinctive disposition is to shout back, 
“Pshaw! pull that tremendous beam out of 
your own eye, and hush!” It is, of course, 
rather provoking when you know that there 
is a button off your coat to hear an old fellow 
out at both elbows vociferating, “ Holla there, 
you! why don’t you mend your clothes?” The 
first impulse perhaps upon such a salutation 
is to pull off another button. John Bull is 
not a courtly international critic, but even the 
jeer of a boor may be worth heeding. His 
arrogance is the fault of a virtue. It is the 
obverse of the self-reliance and persistence 
which have circled “the earth with one con- 
tinuous and unbroken strain of the martial 
airs of England.” 

This American antipathy to the comments 
of the elder brother who lives at the Old Home 
upon the ancestral estate is so strong that the 
American politician finds no sneer at an op- 
ponent more effective than that of English 
tastes, models, and preferences. A. very ludi- 
crous illustration of this disposition is the 
fling at reform in the civil service as an Eng- 
lish system and an English importation—a re- 
mark which is equally true of trial by jury, 
habeas corpus, and constitutional government, 
and also of the best qualities at the base of 
American character. In criticism, however, 
it is not the critic but the truthfulness of lis 
comment, the accuracy of his observation, 
which are important. Every man who is in 
the way of public criticism, the author, the 
artist, the public man, knows very well when 
his critic has hit a weak spot, whether he 
winces or not. The anger of his denial or re- 
tort is often merely the confession, “A hit, a 
palpable hit.” 

The energy with which we have repelled 
the British suggestion that our newspapers 
miy have something yet to learn, and that 
they do not represent the high-water mark 
of an ideal press, is not in itself evidence that 
they have reached it. The first and element- 
ary duty of a newspaper is to give the news. 
When it cooks the news it betrays its trust. 
But is there any partisan newspaper which 
gives the news fairly? That is to say, is the 
news told in such a way as to convey the act- 
ual truth, however injurious to the party in- 
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terests of the paper, or is it so presented as to 
belittle the opposition and agerandize the 
paper’s own side? Is the Republican meet- 
ing honestly depicted in the Democratic pa- 
per, or the Democratic in the Republican ? ,Is 
the weight of the orator’s argument on either 
side, which is the essentially important mat- 
ter, justly represented, or are the strong points 
passed over, and the weak and doubtful points 
alone exposed? ‘There are newspapers which 
undoubtedly hold the mirror up to nature and 
report the facts. But if John Bull says that 
it is not the practice of the American party 
newspaper, John Bull is correct. 

And has John upon this subject a beam in 
his own eye? The Zimes is still the chief 
English journal, and it is bitterly opposed to 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberals in the Irish con- 
troversy. But it prints all of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speeches in full, without any insinuations or 
marginalia in the report, so that every reader 
of the Zimes knows exactly what Mr. Giad- 
stone said and all that he said. In its edi- 
torial column, indeed, the Zimes does its best 
to overthrow his arguments. But it gives the 
orator a perfectly fair chance to convert every 
reader of the paper if he can do it, and if the 
editorial article misrepresents any argument 
or statement of the orator its own complete 
and faithful report of his speech refutes its 
own misstatements. This treatment is ac- 
corded to all the party leaders on all sides. 
Lord Salisbury, Mr. Morley, Mr. Gdschen, Sir 
William Harcourt, Lord Hartington, Mr. Par- 
nell, are all treated with the same fairness. 
The reader is not obliged to put up with the 
Times's editorial statement of what any one 
of the great leaders says. He has his own 
words. 

That is the proper discharge of one of the 
most important functions of a newspaper in a 
popular government which is carried on by 
argument and appeal to the people. It is a 
course which assumes that the people wish to 
know the reasons on both sides, and it recog- 
nizes the fact that the common welfare de- 
mands that the government shall represent 
the general conviction upon a fair comparison 
ofall views. This, indeed, is the object of all 
electoral and administrative reform, to make 
the election and the government the expression 
ofthe honestnational will. Political corruption 
is the endeavor by whatever means to affect 
that expression illicitly. But what great party 
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paper in this country habitually publishes a 
literal and complete report of the speeches of 
the opposing party leaders? In the height of 
the Presidential campaign next year how many 
Republican journals will regularly print in full 
Mr. Bayard’s speeches, or Mr. Carlisle’s, or Mr. 
Hewitt’s?, And what Democratic papers will 
reproduce Senator Hoar’s, or Hawley’s, or 
Sherman’s, or Edmunds’s, or Ingalls’s ? 

They will print extracts, and allude to them, 
and quote from them. But, like the minister 
in the pulpit, they will have it all their own 
way. Which of them will enable a Democrat 
who reads only his own party paper to have 
the complete text and full force of the Repub- 
lican argument, and vice versa? In the height 
of a campaign, indeed, not even a great journal 
can print many of the speeches. But it can 
always print the chief speeches. The Easy 
Chair will gladly stand in a sheet and hold a 
candle if next year it finds the full text of im- 
portant speeches in the chief journals of the 
other side. Ifit does not, it will hold to the 
view that in this respect the London Times is 
fairer than the American party newspapers. 

It is not British observers lone who com- 
ment upon some peculiarities of our newspa- 
pers. One of the best and truest of Americans 
asks the Easy Chair to explain how it is, if 
the “ constituency” of a newspaper is respon- 
sible for its general tone and character, that 
American parents can bear the responsibility 
of supporting “the filthy, vicious, demoralizing 
stuff which constitutes the largest part of the 
matter of our morning papers?....I think 
that we must attribute a great deal of the po- 
litical as well as personal profligacy of the past 
twenty-five years to the unscrupulous parade 
of every kind of filth in the daily press.” 
This is not the question of John Bull, but, as 
we said, of one of the most intensely American 
of inquirers. 

Shall the Easy Chair reply that the fact is 
grossly overstated, and that the American 
press is not justly obnoxious to the charge of 
offering “filthy, vicious, and demoralizing 
stuff” to its readers? Shall it add that on 
the contrary it simply states those events 
which may be rightfully called news, and in 
its presentation of them preserves a proper 
proportion? Shall it still further say that the 
American press in the great cities is much too 
self-respecting to “ write up” repulsive, crimi- 
nal, or filthy incidents which for some good 
reason it may be necessary to mention ? Shall 
it proudly point to the head-lines of important 
newspapers on any morning in the year as ev1- 
dence that they discriminate carefully in the 
relative importance of news, and disdain to 
appeal to ignorance, passion, or vicious tastes, 
seeking only to treat true public interests In 
a clean and manly way, and not stooping to 
the absurd plea that a murder, or a theft, or a 
wrong to honor or virtue, is 2 matter to be 
publicly discussed with every rhetorical ac- 
cessory and every elaboration of pernicious 
detail ? 
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If the Easy Chair can truthfully do all this 
—and its readers will determine the possi- 
bility by their own knowledge—its questioner 
will be answered, In the mean time, to en- 
able the reader to speak to the point, the Easy 
Chair advises him to observe closely whether 
his morning paper justifies such allegations as 
have been submitted to the Easy Chair. 


Tue Easy Chair was lately asked whether 
it thought the office of public scold an agree- 
able one. There was a certain tartness in the 
question, as if its real purpose was to learn 
from the Easy Chair whether /é enjoyed that 
position, and upon looking further it appeared 
that the question had been suggested by a re- 
mark of the Easy Chair's to the effect that a 
certain class of our fellow-creatures seemed to 
be disposed to do their duty in a manner that 
might be improved. But what is an Easy 
Chair but a kind of censor morum? Would 
the kind critic of its conduct have it say to 
the gentleman whose hands are soiled that 
they are as pure as the morning, and to the 
tactless dame who makes all her neighbors 
uncomfortable that her manners are charm- 
ing ? 

Probably this is really what the critic meant, 
for he continued by saying that it is so much 
better to dilate upon what is pleasant than to 
discuss the unpleasant aspects of life. That 
is true, It was the principle of the Vicar of 
Bray. That reverend gentleman always avoid- 
ed collisions, He was a chip of the Polonius 
block. The cloud was a camel or a whale, ac- 
cording to the fancy of his companion. The 
good vicar looked askance at Rome under 
Henry and Edward, and told his beads piously 
under Mary, and upon reflection eschewed the 
mass-house under Elizabeth. He dilated upon 
the pleasant aspects of affairs. We can ima- 
gine him saying to Ridley in the time of Mary, 
“My dear bishop, why think yourself wiser 
than your time?” and a little later to Parker, 
Elizabeth’s Archbishop (Ridley having been 
burned in the mean while), “ My dear arch- 
bishop, Rome, I see, is much too stringent.” 
The Vicar of Bray was not a scold. He was, 
according to the abused text, all things to all 
men. 

Yet his profession, our censor must remem- 
ber, was a scolding profession—at least in the 
sense in which the word is often used. His 
duty was to admonish and exhort, to adjure 
his flock to quit the error of their ways. Per- 
haps he was a poor illustration of it. Per- 
haps, true to his temperament rather than to 
his profession, instead of urging repentance 
because the kingdom was at hand, he was ac- 
customed to say: “Brethren, I observe that 
you lie and steal and slander your neighbors 
a good deal. But in such a world as this 
what is to be expected? We are all poor, 
weak, fallible things. Which of us can hope 
to strike twelve every time? Let him that 
thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall. 
We must all beware of hypocrisy, dear breth- 
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ren, and of pretending to be better than our 
neighbors. You remember the Pharisee who 
thanked God that he was not as other men. 
Let him be a warning against the sin of pre- 
sumption. There is the beautiful lesson of 
the beam and the mote. We must not forget 
it. We are all miserable sinners, and there- 
fore we must not twit each other with sinning. 
We ought to tell the truth, my friends. But 
we don't. We all lie. Let us therefore not 
scold each other, since we are all equally 
wicked. But let us avoid Phariseeism and 
all that assumption of superior virtue which is 
implied in saying to a foul-mouthed brother 
that he ought to speak cleanly. Beware of 
Phariseeism as of the unpardonable sin. Scold 
not, dear brethren, but talk of the things 
which are pleasant, and instead of rebuking 
the liar, commend his goodness to the poor, 
and instead of silencing the backbiter, praise 
his subscription to the soup kitchen. For 
what says Dr. Watts? 


“*Let dogs delight to bark and bite.’ 


Dogs naturally scold, but we, brethren, we 
have the gift of avoidance, and, O liars, 
thieves, and slanderers, let us live together in 
peace, and say nothing about falsehood, steal- 
ing, and calumny.” 

This was probably the tenor of the sermons 
of the Vicar of Bray, and this was the way 
that he strove to save souls. But Fénelon and 
John Knox and Edwards and Whitetield and 
Wesley and Channing and St. Paul, each in 
his own way, said, “Thou art the man,’ and 

rebuked both the sin and the sinner, Yet all 
of them were very human and very fullible, 
and all came very short of the ideal of duty. 
To point out a defect in a pictute, or to exhort 
the artist to avoid it, is not to declare yourself 
an incomparable artist. To demand honesty 
in public affairs is not to proclaim yourself a 
saint. To say that school-teacbers should 
be thorough and use their common-sense as 
well as a text-book is not to scold them, 
Romilly was not a scold because he denounced 
the unjust criminal laws, nor John Howard 
because he rebuked the inhumanity of prisons, 
nor John the Baptist because he exhorted men 
to repent. 

The poets rebuke our lives by the fair ideals 
that they draw, but they do not scold. Ifa 
man preaches a little sermon illustrating the 
way in which men in a certain profession, let 
us say, shirk their duty, and somebody cries 
out, ** Don’t scold so!” the preacher may safe- 
ly exclaim, “ Fellow-sinner, thou art the man.” 
But the best illustration is closer at hand, If 
the Easy Chair reproves certain fellow-sinners 
for remissness in doing their duty, and for 
that offence is a scold, what is the censor who 
scolds the Easy Chair for scolding? Let us 
avoid Phariseeism, brethren, and the assump- 
tion of superior virtue, 


_ TEN years ago the consumption of liquor 
in Norway for every individual was twice as 


large as itisnow. In the Southern and West- 
ern States of this country, which were espe- 
cially noted for hard drinking a few years 
ago, the temperance and even the prohibition 
movement has made astonishing progress, 
The Knights of Labor, one of the largest of 
such associations, excludes members for drunk- 
enness, and in the political situation of the 
country one of the most serious disturbing 
forces of the two great parties is the Prohibi- 
tion organization. Wendell Phillips some 
years ago advised the Prohibitionists to stand 
up and be counted. ‘Do you expect to make 
men temperate by force of law?” asked a 
friend. “TI expect to promote temperance by 
stigmatizing dram-shops,” was his answer. 

It was hardly a complete reply, because 
dram-selling is stigmatized by license no less 
than by prohibition. The object of license 
laws is to make an evil that cannot be abol- 
ished pay in a degree for its own consequences, 
The self-consciousness of the traflic is shown 
by the curtains and screens that conceal the 
frequenters of the dram-shop from public view. 
It stigmatizes itself. But the facts that we 
mention show how general is the present 
movement against it. In one Southwestern 
State, where a few years since a temperance 
man would have been in danger of exclusion 
from the district, the district now returns a 
Prohibition majority. Beyond the sea in 
Scandinavia there are 650 total abstinence so- 
cieties, with 78,000 members. Yet in that 
cold climate fiery liquors have been held to 
be almost indispensable, and drunkenness was 
a common form of festivity. 

In this country from the days, nearly sixty 
yeurs ago, when Mr. Sargent wrote My Mo- 
thers Gold Ring, beginning a popular series 
of temperance tracts, until now, when it nom- 
inates a candidate for the Presidency, the 
temperance movement has continued with 
fluctuating fortunes. At first, as now, it de- 
nounced drunkenness as the chief source of 
crime and suffering, but it proposed regula- 
tion by license, and it tolerated moderate 
drinking. Presently the cry of prohibition 
arose in the temperance movement, like Gar- 
rison’s demand of immediate emancipation in 
the antislavery crusade. Moderate drinking 
was anathematized in the one like “ gradual- 
ism” in the other as a base and criminal com- 
promise, and the keenest shafts of temperance 
denunciation were hurled at those halting 
and hesitating brethren who still hankered 
after the flesh-pots in the form of the wine 
cup, and who were even alleged to be more 
truly the enemies of the good cause than the 
drunkard and the dram-seller. 

Naturally the radical demand became, both 
in the temperance and the antislavery cause, 
the distinctive movement. The various tem- 
perance orders were total abstinence organiza- 
tions. If an orator had ventured to plead for 
moderation rather than for abstinence, he 
would haye been lifted from the platform by 
a whirlwind of protest, and it is only recently 
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that the associations for the strict enforcement 
of liquor laws have given form and practical 
force to the convictions of temperance men as 
distinguished from ‘teetotalers.” But the 
feeling is not relaxed. Dr. Crosby in New 
York, who is an eminent champion of a wise 
license law firmly enforced, is viewed as a 
temporizer by the fervent prohibitionists, who 
would gladly annihilate intoxicating liquor 
itself. The question is now inextricably in- 
termingled with practical politics. The uni- 
versal agitation, the very large number of 
Americans who require 2 moral issue in poli- 
tics, the prohibitory and license legislation, 
the Republican anti-saloon enterprise, the ap- 
peals of political leaders to * third-party 
men,” the organization of the third party and 
its steadily increasing vote, all indicate a 
growing and aggressive power, and the neces- 
sity for the old parties of relinquishing the 
practice of merely denouncing the liquor traf 
fic as the great source of crime and taking up 
a definite position. 

The probable result of the agitation will be 
a division of the temperance sentiment into a 
party of suppression and a party of restric- 
tion. The reasonable use of wine as a bever- 
age will hardly be generally regarded as a 
moral wrong in the sense that human slavery 
is amoral wrong. That the use is extremely 
susceptible of abuse is obvious, and that it 
should be regulated and restrained in the 
public interest is undeniable. Like all such 
questions, however, it is one of expediency 
and degree. License is regulation, and if in- 
terference with the complete liberty of the 
liquor traffic is permissible, the degree of in- 
terference must be determined by the actual 
situation. Society decides for itself how far 
and in what manner it will restrict individ- 
ual freedom. It provides regulations for the 
manufacture and traffic of many articles, 
and it is undoubtedly true that when we 
once agree to license, prohibition is but a 
question of degree. It would, indeed, be 
rather startling to affirm that the moderate 
coffee-drinker is on the highway to the opium 
den. But if coffee be taken as a refreshment 
or stimulant, who shall say whither the taste 
for stimulants may lead ? 

The great and happy fact is that the agita- 
tion has already reformed much evil. It is 
no longer seemly for a gentleman to be drunk. 
Tf Lord Salisbury or Mr. Gladstone should see 
two Lord Chancellors or two Speakers, it 
would be held to be a sorry sign of the morals 
of public life in England. Yet William Pitt 
saw double, and England was unashamed. 
The social conviviality of the close of the cen- 
tury is very different from that of the begin- 
ning. The farmer no longer serves rum to 
his haymakers. Tippling at funerals has dis- 
appeared, and the brandy bottle is not now the 
symbol of hospitality. There are, indeed, 
dazzling gilded saloons in cities, and young 
stock-brokers begin to “take a nipper” early 
in the morning. But drunkenness is declin- 


ing, while interest in some effective regulation 
of the liquor traffic is rapidly increasing. 
When Norway begins to fall into line, the 
worm of the still must writhe with apprehen- 
sion. 


A wish Western teacher perceives that in 
the immense multiplication of beautifully il- 
lustrated and attractive books for children 
there is an increasing necessity of a Mentor 
for the youthful mind astray in the wilderness 
of literary delight. In the old times, at the 
beginning of the century which the Constitu- 
tion is now completing, the boy or girl with 
a taste for reading was in no danger of em- 
barrassing riches. 

On the solitary hills of Cummington when 
Bryant was a boy his books were Sandford 
and Merton and Mrs. Barbauld, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress and Robinson Crusoe, Berquin’s stories 
and Watts’s hymns, Later he found Pope and 
Gray and Goldsmith upon his father’s shelves, 
There were no cheap books, few periodicals, 
no children’s magazines and papers, no con- 
stant influx of fresb literature as there is now 
through that whole region, and the studious 
boy could not go amiss, except possibly in 
some preserve of sermons or theology. Ev- 
ery accessible book was worth reading. The 
Hampshire County doctor, his father, who 
practised among the scattered farms, and 
jogged over the hills upon. his horse, with 
saddle-bags full of drugs, bought no bool at 
random, and none from which he had to guard 
his son, The boy browsed at will upon the 
scanty but nutritious pastures. Among those 
few familiar flowers that bee could suck no 
poison, 

But the experience of an interested teacher 
of children in a great and active city like 
Chicago has shown her that a different situa- 
tion requires another treatment, and she finds 
that she can readily train the taste of the young 
readers and keep them from the poorest books 
by giving them the best. It is not an easy 
task. It is very easy, indeed, to insist upon 
reading certain books which she may se- 
lect. But that is not her aim, Her wise ob- 
ject is to interest them in good literature, so 
that they may prefer Scott, for instance, or 
Pope’s Homer, to a dime novel, and would 
instantly choose the Parents’ Assistant rather 
than the harrowing tale of Benjamin of the 
Bloody Breeches. By sagaciously interesting 2 
class in one author, and pointing out in a sim- 
ple way his thoughts and even his method of 
expression, illustrating the difference between 
a clumsy and a clear style, she finds that the 
young explorers rush off to search for the good 
thoughts of other authors, 

There was a young fellow of twelve in this 
teacher’s school who promised in due season 
to become a pirate or a highwayman, and a 
precocious Catiline. He persistently brought 
bad books to school and gave them to the 
other children. This young reprobate the 
kind teacher reclaimed by Matthew Arnold's 
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“Forsaken Merman.” It charmed his active 
fancy, and when Mr. Arnold came to Chicago 
to lecture upon Emerson, the blameless and 
beardless pirate went up into the high gallery 
of the hall, and there took notes, and wrote a 
simple “ composition” upon the lecture, show- 
ing how well he had understood it. The sym- 
pathy ofthe teacher was the chance twig that 
turned the stream. The young fellow brought 
no more bad books to school. Here was a 
teacher who understood teaching, who added 
herself—her tact, her experience, her sympathy, 
her good sense—to the text-books and the les- 
sons, and trained tenderly and well those lit- 
tle shoots and tendrils of interest and mental 
zest which cling and twine and strengthen 
around the nearest support. 

In those teeming fields, the district schools, 
the devil is always sowing tares among the 
wheat. In this very school a little research 
revealed to the teacher, when she took charge, 
a mass of vulgar reading so harmful that the 
police arrested the rascally publishers and 
broke up their den, Through her accidental 
discovery of a few copies among the children 
five thousand volumes of corrupt reading were 
destroyed. Little Red Riding-hood is still 
accosted by the wolf in the pleasant spring 
woods, and she is most fortunate if some good 
genius is near to save her. Our school sys- 
tem is not all complete when we have built a 
neat school-house and hired a teacher, of 
whom we expect all the cardinal virtues for 
four or five dollars a week during two-thirds 
of the year. There is an art and a science of 
teaching which avail more than all the books 
and the apparatus, because they not only put 
tools in the child’s hands, but they direct him 
how to use them, and train him how to use 
them to the best purpose. 

There are not many men or women who 
know how to use a great library wisely. 
When we have taueht a child to read and 
have surrounded him with books, we have 
placed him in a boat upon the ocean. What 
will his fate be? Undirected in his reading, 
beoks may serve only to dissipate, to weaken, 
to confuse or corrupt the young reader. Lamb 
and Scott and other famous men recall with 
delight their desultory reading in solitary 
libraries. But that did not help the young 
fellow in Chicago who brought the bad books 
to school. Because Lamb and Scott read at 
their will in great collections of books, it does 
not follow that wise guidance in reading is 
not most necessary. Ifa young man or wo- 
man would read history or poetry, or study 
science or art, their first sensible recourse is 
to the expert who can direct them. When 
the child is able and ready to read, in the 
same way he needs the expert to direct him. 
Literature is the fairy cave. It requires the 
open sesame to unlock its portals. 

The activity of inquiry about a hundred 
good books or about the books that have 
helped noted persons is due to the vast in- 
crease of literature and literary taste, to the 
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multiplication ‘of books and the necessity of 
a clew through the labyrinth. A dozen famous 
men are asked to name a dozen famous novels 
that they would recommend for general read- 
ing, or merely to specify a dozen best novels. 
It is perhaps a whim, or “dodge” for publicity 
of some kind, or a bait to attract the special 
attention of a class. But the spring of the 
suggestion is the fact that such a list will be 
of service to those who cannot make one for 
themselves, or who wish one made with au- 
thority. A Guide to Good Reading, then, 
when comprehensively and wisely made, is a 
public service. It does for a large community 
what the kind teacher did for her school in 
Chicago. 


Iv is a delightful provision of nature, or fate, 
or chance, or hy whatever name the Goddess 
of Fortune may be called, that there should be 
a class of Americans who, being rich and their 
lives a long leisure, are enabled to show us what 
are the true ends of life,and how money may 
be most wisely and usefully spent. Newport, 
in Rhode Island, is a famous summer univer- 
sity or’school of this kind. Chautauqua and 
Concord and Deerfield and other pleasant 
places have their lectures and instruction in 
many studies, But the great lesson of New- 
port is the beneficent method of spending 
money. It is an object lesson of the wise uses 
of a life which is able to gratify every taste. 
It reconciles the poor to the possession of great 
riches by others, and stimulates the generous 
desire to accumulate the means of doing like- 
wise. 

The most striking service which the New- 
port school rendered to good morals and good 
manners during the last season was the recep- 
tion and treatment of a distinguished professor 
of the right use of leisure and the beneficent 
expenditure of money, who also happened to 
be an English nobleman. This eminent per- 
sonage, like the noted hotel at Pompeii de- 
scribed in the remarkable Italian-English ad- 
vertisement, was “ renowned for the excellence 
of the service and the cleanness of the living.” 
His arrival was a great benefit to the Newport 
school, because it furnished a living example 
of its tendencies, and in his person and career 
the devoted neophyte might study the possi- 
bilities of wealthy leisure and of devotion to 
the higher objects of life. 

No sooner had the English professor of 
clean living arrived in Newport than he was 
waited upon by some of the resident profess- 
ors, and became at once a social lion. This 
was the first object lesson. It showed the 
aspiring and studious youth of the school the 
kind of person who should be socially hon- 
ored. It was the more edifying because the 
professor’s renown is wholly social. It was a 
public advantage, because the children of the 
resident professors would see at once the 
model whom they were to emulate for the 
advantage of their country. At Newport, as 
at the other summer universities, there is no 
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suppression of the gentler sex. The ladies 
are as eminent professors as the gentlemen, 
and the sons and daughters of mothers who 
are prominent in the instruction of the school 
could therefore enjoy the privilege of the ele- 
vating association with such a professor as 
well as the benefit of his example. The fact 
that such a professor was received with such 
distinction at Newport will of course induce 
all parents who can possibly afford it to place 
their children under the pure and refreshing 
influences of that delightful summer school, to 
elevate their standards of human conduct, to 
deepen their respect for ennobling social in- 
fluence, and to strengthen and refine their 
characters. 

The charm of this famous Newport school 
is the absence of snobbery. There is no un- 
due regard for riches, no ostentation, no pride 
of the purse. The habitués of the school are 
estimated by theirindividual worth. Its ideals 
of life are lofty and simple, and all its details 
are free from extravagance or lavish display. 
No dinner has more than twenty courses, or is 
served in anything more costly than gold or 
silver or Dresden china. Few of the profess- 
ors have even two yachts, and there are never 
more than four horses in a single coach, the 
foolish luxury of elephants to draw them being 
quite unknown. Jenkins, with his character- 
istic desire to restrain vainglory and -merce- 
nary pomp, takes care in his reports to the 
papers good-humoredly to discipline the pro- 
fessors by alluding to their one, two, three, 
four, five, or six hundred thousand dollar cot- 
tages, that there may be no exaggerated no- 
tions in regard to their cost. Every rich man 
is thus brought to book or to newspaper, and 
is taught to walk humbly and to “think 
small beer of himself.” 

It is another virtue of the Newport school 
that no man’s or woman’s doings are noted 
merely because they happen to be rich. The 
delightful details of Newport life which are 
served to us in the morning papers present to 
us the spectacle of the daily dinners, drives, 
and dances of those who have mastered the 
noble art of life, and who are honored for their 
character and services, not for their fortunes. 
When one of the eminent resident professors 
of the tenderer sex calls without delay to wel- 
come the arrival of the noted foreign professor 
whom we have mentioned, noted for virtues 
which every self-respecting woman and high- 
minded man holds dear, there is not a poor 
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American man or woman struggling hard in 
honest poverty to earn an honest living who 
does not feel immediately reconciled to the 
inequalities of human condition, and rejoiced 
at the good genius of things which gives lei- 
sure and yast riches to those whose use of them 
vindicates their right to their possession. 

There was a summer school at Versailles, in 
France, a hundred years ago which recalls the 
beneficence of our Newport school. Did it 
not teach the poor peasant to be content with 
his lot? Did it not show him such sympathy 
and humanity, such public spirit and wise be- 
neficence, upon the part of the more fortunate, 
that he doubted whether it was not better for 
him that they and not he should have the dis- 
position ofsuch means and such opportunities? 
Was there not such freedom from frivolity, 
from selfishness, from ostentatious and heart- 
less profusion, such regard for the real inter- 
ests of life and men, that it naturally seemed 
the harbinger of the happy millennium which 
soon foilowed ? 

People that kiss the ground under the feet 
of Lord Thomas Noddy, mothers that beg the 
honor of Lovelace’s company at their daugh- 
ter’s little party, fathers who cringe to secure 
the Marquis of Steyne to dinner—are not these, 
after all,in the hundredth year of the American 
government, the true Americans? They show 
how American principles have elevated the 
English-speaking race—do they not? They 
emphasize the humane contrast of American 
institutions with the effete system of Europe. 
They illustrate the superiority of a society 
which honors man for himself, and not fora 
title or a coronet. They show that although 
a man may bear a famous name, and rank as 
a duke in the highest peerage of the world, 
yet ifhe be ofa character which excludes him 
from the Queen’s drawing-room in England, 
and from the houses not of prigs and purists, 
but of decent people, there is no reputable 
drawing-room in America open to him. This 
is all true—is it not? 

Had such a person arrived at the Newport 
school—for instance, His Disgrace the Duke 
of Queensbury—instead of the eminent pro- 
fessor who actually appeared, and who was 
received with such just and profound homage, 
his treatment would have illustrated anew the 
great truth that snobbery is unknown in our 
happy America, and that the richer we be- 
come, the more refined, intelligent, and decent 
we are. 





Chitar’s 


I. 

N ingenious writer in the Christian Re- 
A gister, of Boston, makes a passage in the 
Study for July the occasion for suggesting a 
new method in reviewing, or what he calls, 
very happily, Autographic Criticism. It seems 
to him that if authors were given their own 


Study, 


books to review, there could at least be no 
complaint of “unjust and ignorant censure” 
from them, and that we might reasonably . 
hope for the extinction of the professional 
critic by his venomous comment on his own 
performances. This would be delightful; and 
how practicable the plan is the writer illus- 
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trates by the review of a charming book of 
sketches by himself, The Shaybacks in Camp, 
namely. We cannot see that he overpraises 
his work; he treats it with apparent impar- 
tiality, and with an intelligence which could 
not reasonably he expected of a critic who had 
not read it. In fact, if he cannot hope to 
found a school of Autographie Criticism, Mr. 
Barrows may at least felicitate himself upon 
the success of his single experiment. 

As usual, with a perfectly new thing, he is 
not the first to attempt it. We suppose that 
the prefaces of Dryden and Wordsworth may 
be taken as examples of indirect self-criticism, 
and Poe’s analysis of his theories in writing 
The Raven is in the same sort. Charles Lamb’s 
cheerful sibillation of his own farce is prob- 
ably a doubtful fact; but in other literatures 
the attitude of self-criticism is far from un- 
common. Two remarkable instances out of 
the Italian occur to us, and both in the case 
of dramatists. Goldoni, in his autobiography, 
analyzes and discussesnearly all his comedies ; 
and Alfieri accompanies each of his tragedies 
with a full comment, in which its merits and 
demerits are very candidly and very self-re- 
spectfully debated. How far this kind of 
criticism could be carried with advantage to 
literature is another question, but, so far, every 
piece of it is interesting, and not only interest- 
ing, but vastly instructive. The autographic 
critic at least speaks with authority, and he 
tacitly puts himself upon honor not grossly 
to flatter; detraction, of course, is not to be 
feared from him; and we may be sure he will 
not try to exploit himself, to shine, to triumph 
at his own expense. He will not seek to show 
that he knows more than the author; he will 
not cram to read him down, or to overthrow 
him on his own ground, especially if it is 
ground where the general reader cannot meet 
him. As Mr. Barrows points out, he will be 
able in his review to clarify and enforce such 
parts of his work as he is conscious his cre- 
ative art has left dim and halting. To acer- 
tain extent, indeed, this has been done by au- 
thors without actually taking up a position 
outside of their creative work. In George 
Eliot, for example, the perpetually recurring 
explanation of the characters’ motives and 
feelings amounts to a critical comment on the 
course of the action and the nature of the prob- 
lems involved, which we should have preferred 
to have in an appendix; and the essays with 
which Thackeray intersperses his narrative 
continually invite the reader’s attention from 
what it is to what the author thinks of it. 
Autographic criticism in this shape is, of 
course, defective art, and yet who would not 
be glad to read an essay of Thackeray’s upon 
his own work? Who would not be glad of a 
key from George Eliot to all the characters of 
her novels? Her poems, we own, we are not 
eager to unlock. 


Il. 


If these things occur to the reader in regard 
to imaginative history, how much more must 


one desire the real historian to be the com- 
mentator of his own work! Who could speak 
of Mr. J. Addington Symonds’s last volumes 
on the Renaissance in Italy half so well as Mr. 
Symonds himself? We have been reading 
these volumes (which he calls The Catholic 
Reaction, and in which he deals with the re- 
conquest of the Latin mind by the Roman 
Church at the moment when the light of re- 
nascent art and learning shone brightest upon 
it) with the feeling that he alone could justly 
estimate his success and failure. Perhaps the 
first impression of the outside critic, deceived 
by the clearness with which the problem is 
treated, will be that, after all, it is a slight 
problem; but this impression will be lasting 
in proportion to his own ignorance, and his 
inability to seize the whole meaning of the 
situation. The books are, like all other histo- 
ries, a.study of what might have been, as well 
as what las been; and the pathos which no 
generous reader can fail to feel in them comes 
from the sense of this. To ask one’s self what 
the world might have been now if the Inqui- 
sition and the Jesuits had never been in it, 
the one to crush out thought, and the others 
to pervert and falsify it, is to deal with the 
matter on the broad general ground where it 
presents itself to Mr. Symonds; and any one 
may do this, but no one else can bring to it 
the knowledge, the intelligence, the enlight- 
ened impartiality which we feel in him, We 
do not mean that he is ever lenient to either 
of those agencies; that would be a grotesque 
misconception of impartiality, and a lament- 
able misstatement of his position; but he is 
not blind to the evils that the Renaissance in- 
volved, and he is just to the motives and the 
professions even of those whose practice he 
abhors. He sees and he makes his reader see 
that they were not always malevolent or even 
selfish, and that the worldly ambition which 
triumphed in the Church by means of the In- 
quisition and the Jesuits turned to its account, 
with the well-known wisdom of the children 
of darkness, some of the best impulses of the 
children of light. There were good men in 
the Church who devoutly believed that ifthe 
world was to be saved from Protestantism it 
must be by the reform of the Church from 
within, and these righteous spirits played into 
the hands of the bigots and cynics who were 
aiming at temporal dominion and papal su- 
premacy. Together, with the help of the ir- 
resistible forces of Spanish:ignorance, cruelty, 
and violence, and the distrust, dissension, and 
treachery bred in Italian nature by medieval 
feuds and wars, they succeeded in checking 
the intellectual expansion everywhere, in crip- 
pling and stupefying the conscience of the 
Latin race throughout Europe, and inducing 
upon the ruin, the misery; and despair a civil- 
ization. of hypocrisy and pretence in letters, 
arts, and politics. 

In this history we are asked to contemplate 
one of those triumphs of the wrong which 
from time to time shake the foundations of 
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hope in the spectator, and make him doubt 
of the final prevalence of the right. But 
three hundred years after the Catholic reac- 
tion and the establishment of Spanish do- 
minion, the free kingdom of Italy was im- 
agined and accomplished; the good that had 
wrought for evil once had inserutably sur- 
vived, and the evil in turn had accomplished, 
in the inexhaustible patience and tolerance 
of the ‘“‘somma sapienza e il primo amore,” 
the ends of justice, liberty, and law. It is 
this final effect which Mr. Symonds wishes us 
to keep in mind while we read the dismal 
tale of repression, perversion, and cruelty 
which he tells. 

His first volume is devoted to study of the 
Spanish ascendency in Italy, as confirmed by 
the reconciliation of Clement VII. and Charles 
V., the extension of the temporal power, the 
establishment of the Inquisition, the rise of 
the Jesuits, and the effect of all these political 
and religious changes upon social and domes- 
tic morals. The two chapters in which he 
paints the manners of the sixteenth century 
in Italy are less solid and masterly pieces of 
literature perhaps than those upon the In- 
quisition and the Jesuits, but they are even 
more astonishing, and their motive is prolong- 
ed into the sections of the following volume 
in which the characters and careers of Tasso, 
Bruno, Sarpi, and many poets, philosophers, 
and artists are portrayed. We cannot say 
that the second volume is more personal than 
the first, for Mr. Symonds is of those histori- 
ans who have learnt that the history of man- 
kind is the story of this man and that man 
and the other, but characters occupy larger 
space and events less. We do not mean, how- 
ever, that Mr. Symonds regards any man as a 
hero; his heart is most of all with the stead- 
fast courage and unfailing common-sense of 
that brave Paolo Sarpi who defended Venice 
against papal pretension, but even him he does 
not try to show above life-size; while such a 
saint of sentiment as Tasso, or such a martyr 
of abstract thinking as Bruno, he shows in all 
the deformity of his lunacy, in all the obliqui- 
ty of his twofold, loose, wandering, and de- 
feated life. The one was a great poet and 
the other a great philosopher, to whom mod- 
ern thought is vastly indebted, but besides 
this the one was a slavish courtier, a peevish 
hypochondriac, a complaining egotist, and a 
bore, and the other tried to carry water on 
hoth shoulders, to serve the Renaissance by 
denying Christianity, and to serve the Reac- 
tion by affirming Catholicism—to be both pa- 
gan and priest. To draw great men as they 
really were is of the utmost importance and 
value to all other men, and this is what we 
have mainly to thank Mr. Symonds for doing, 
for not adding to the empty idealization of 
men. Now at last we want the truth, for out 
of its absence nothing but folly ever came, 
and every figure of the past imposed upon 
the present as wholly grand, beautiful, or ex- 
emplary is an agency of mischief and deceit. 
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In the period with which he deals Mr. 
Symonds has had to deal, as material, with 
facts of incomparable horror and _filthiness, 
and in making them clear he has had to use 
Scriptural plainness of speech at times. But 
any one who studies the same age in the Ital- 
jan authorities will marvel at the slightness 
to which he has reduced the offence in his 
pages. He has not been weighed down by 
his material, or, rather, he has been supported 
in a slough where one might so easily bemire 
one’s self, by a sense of his responsibility as a 
moralist and a scientist, if the terms are not 
now convertible. He is not discouraged by 
the corruption in which .evil once so ruinously 
prevailed that it is hard to think of any future 
which it might not as successfully menace; 
but he perpetually points out that it is men’s 
own lusts and passions and ambitions that 
betray them and others into slavery, and he 
shows that even this may be turned to good 
at last. The most intexesting, the most im- 
portant, lesson of his book is that, by repress- 
ing thought in the field of metaphysics, big- 
otry turned it aside to range at large in the 
ways of science. From the Renaissance in 
death a Renaissance sprang that can never 
die; and Italy became the mother of a civiliza- 
tion higher, deeper, truer, than the old—a ciy- 
ilization that no longer rests upon idealisms, 
but at every advance sets foot upon a fact, 
and cannot retrace its heaven-led steps. In 
fact, now at last that union of the kindred in- 
stincts of Renaissance and Reformation which 
Mr. Symonds dwells upon with so great and 
so just comfort seems to have been accom- 
plished, and the freed soul and the freed mind 
of man are working together for the elevation 
of the race through conscience illumined by 
science. 

Iii. 

We are not willing to leave this excellent 
work without taking from it a passage bear- 
ing upon matters often discussed in the Study, 
In one of his most admirable chapters Mr, 
Symonds treats of the Bolognese school of 
painting, which once had so great cry, and 
was vaunted by a past criticism as the su- 
preme exemplar of the grand style in art, but 
which is now fallen, as he believes, into last- 
ing contempt for its emptiness and soulless- 
ness, The fact of its decadence leads him to 
inquire into the nature of criticism; he en- 
deavors to determine whether there can be a 
final and enduring criterion or not, and his 
conclusion is as entirely applicable to litera- 
ture as to the other arts: 


“Our hope with regard to the unity of taste in 
the future then is, that all sentimental or academical 
seekings after the ideal having been abandoned, 
momentary theories founded upon idiosyncratic or 
temporary partialities exploded, and nothing accept- 
ed but what is solid and positive, the scientific spir- 
it shall make men progressively more and more con- 
scious of those bleibende Verhéiltnisse, more and 
more capable of living in the whole; also that, in 
proportion as we gain a firmer hold upon our own 
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place in the world, we shall come to comprehend 
with more instinctive certitude what is simple, nat- 
ural, and honest, welcoming with gladness all ar- 
tistic products that exhibit these qualities. The 
perception of the enlightened man will then be the 
taste of a healthy person who has made himself ac- 
quainted with the laws of evolution in art and in 
society, and is able to test the excellence of work in 
any stage from immaturity to decadence by discern- 
ing what there is of truth, sincerity, and natural 
vigor in it.” 
IV. 

While we are still upon Italian ground we 
wish to speak of Miss May Alden Ward’s 
very clear, unaffected, and interesting sketch 
of Dante, and his Life and Works. It is not 
easy to trace the career of the poet in the 
vague and halting records, and it is harder 
still to free it from the attribution of ages of 
sentimentality and idealization, and present a 
probable likeness of the man in what he act- 
ually did and suffered. The effort is some- 
thing comparable to those processes by which 
the stain and whitewash of centuries is re- 
moved, and the beauty and truth of some no- 
ble fresco underneath is brought to the light 
again. We do not mean to say that Miss 
Ward has given us another Dante of the Bar- 
gello, but she has wrought in the right spirit, 
and she shows a figure simple, conceivably 
like, and worthy to be Dante, with which she 
has apparently not suffered her fancy to play. 
To the life she has added a synopsis not only 
of the Divine Comedy and the New Life, but 
also of the poet’s less fumous works, /7 Con- 
vito, and De Monarchia. The latter of these 
two embodies Dante’s sufliciently mystical and 
impossible conception of a rehabilitated and 
purified Roman Empire, under which the pri- 
macy of the Italians should give the whole 
world peace; the former is his praise of love 
and learning, and would have been, probably, 
if completed, his theory of social life. Miss 
Ward notes what he says of nobility, which 
Frederic of Suabia had defined as “the pos- 
session of ancient wealth and fine manners,” 
and some one else as ancient wealth alone, 
but which Dante declares to be the love 
and practice of virtue, holding that neither 
wealth nor birth can give it, “The family 
does not make the individual noble, but the 
individual ennobles the family,...A vile man 
descended of worthy ancestors ought to be 
hunted out by all.’ The Florentine citizen, 
who had seen the best government Florence 
ever enjoyed administered by the leader of 
the commonest of the people, speaks here 
more significantly to our time than the exile 
whom his wrongs had moved to put his faith 
in princes, It is very good Americanism for 
the thirteenth century, and it is very interest- 
ing as a proof of how far from feudal the ideal 
of Italy always was. In fact, Dante was then 
somewhat in advance of the Saturday Review 
of our time, which maintains that aristocracy 
is a thing too sacred to be criticised; but 
there is no saying what another five hundred 
years may not do for the Saturday Review, 
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Wie 

In these days of aspiration for a literary 
centre—which, if we could once get it, we 
should be pretty sure to have literature about 
—-we find it interesting to note the geographi- 
cal distribution of authorship upon each new 
occasion, and we find that Miss Ward, who 
gives such evidence of the love of scholarship, 
is from neither New York nor Boston, but 
from Ohio; and the author of one of the very 
best pieces of American fiction which has late- 
ly come to our hand, or which we have yet 
read, is from the South. Miss Frances Cour- 
teney Baylor has given hostages to criticism 
before this, but we had not read her other 
work, and we brought to her story a mind 
which, if unwilling through the aversion to 
unfamiliar fiction which grows upon one with 
the years, was at least unprejudiced. The 
story is of very simple life—very vulgar life, 
if you please—in a neighborhood of Virginia 
farmers, who have hardly risen above the con- 
dition of pioneers; but it has those evidences 
of fidelity in it without which a story of the 
very highest, the very superfinest, life is per- 
haps not worth reading, except by the very 
highest, the very superfinest, people. The 
character which must pass for that of hero, 
we suppose, is John Shore, a sensitive, soft- 
hearted, fiddling good-for-nothing, who is so 
broken by the loss of his young wife that he 
wanders away to Texas, leaving their babe to 
the mercies of chance hands, and returns, in a 
fit of untutored State patriotism, to lead the 
neighborhood to war, at the time of Virginia’s 
secession, After the war he gives his farm to 
his son, grown up to be a dull, simple, kindly 
young man, fallen the matrimonial prey of a 
shrewish elderly widow, and wanders away 
again; lut an incurable homesickness brings 
him back on the eve of a terrible railroad ac- 
cident, in which a picnic party from his old 
neighborhood is slaughtered, and Shore loses 
his leg. He goes to live on the affection of his 
son and the unwilling charity of his son’s wife, 
who pits him into a “shed-room” adjoining 
the cabin, with a little wretched orphan nephew 
of hers. He becomes great friends with this 
boy, and is consoled in all his wrongs and sor- 
rows by the child’s love and the music of 
his violin; and he is in the way to become a 
sentimental burden to the reader when. he 
redeems himself by taking to drink; he has 
“sprees,” as they are called, and then awful 
paroxysms of remorse and shame and reform, 
and then spreesagain. At last, in one of these 
lapses, he loses his daughter-in-law’s savings, 
which his son had given him to put in the 
bank; she meets his abject confession with a 
storm of fury, from which the hapless creature 
flies to drown himself. The situation is not 
unlike that of Polikouchka, in Tolstoi’s heart- 
breaking story of the good-for-nothing serf; 
and it is treated with much of his mastery, 
though its reach and meaning are not so far, 
But John Shore is only one figure of the many 
powerfully studied in this very striking story. 
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His dull, simple, kindly son, with his timid 
persistence against his wife’s atrocious hate 
of the father, is not less successful than that 
pitiless termagant herself; and there are peo- 
ple of happier fate, and scenes of harmless if 
rude gayety, brought before us with the same 
unerring touch. Ignorant and pretty coarse 
the people all are, but with now and then a 
native beauty of soul, as in the poor foundling 
girl R. Mintah, who marries in grateful and 
reverent love the rich and powerful Jonah 
Newman in spite of his proud family; and in 
that old comrade of John Shore’s, who is one 
of the killed in the railroad accident. This 
disaster, with the picnic preceding it, and R. 
Mintah’s triumphant wedding, and the tragic 
scenes of John Shore’s last day, are what re- 
main clearest in our recollection out of many 
incidents which never seem feebly or falsely 
touched. The uncommon value of the book is 
in the conscientious art which portrays a whole 
community and a whole order of things with- 
out sentimentalizing them or seeking to ideal- 
ize them, and which yet leaves us in sympathy 
with them through that divinely unifying 
“touch of nature.” “They have this in 
them,” says Charles Lamb, speaking of Ho- 
garth’s sketches, “that they bring us_ac- 
quainted with the every-day human face; 
they give us skill to detect those grada- 
tions of sense and virtue (which escape the 
careless or fastidious observer) in the coun- 
tenances of the world about us; and prevent 
that disgust at common life, that tedium quo- 
tidianarum formarum, which an unrestricted 
passion for ideal forms and beauties is in dan- 
ger of producing.” A sense of the poetry that 
is in all life dignifies and enriches the simple 
strain in which the story is written; and we 
must speak especially of the opening chapter, 
by which we are led into this vividly realized 
region “ Behind the Blue Ridge,” as in itself 
a lovely and winning idyl. It is in the spirit 
and form of some of Bjérnson’s introductions 
to his Norwegian tales, and it personalizes 
with a poetry as delicate and genuine as his 
the history of the path that the wild things 
made through the mountain pass in its changes 
to the Indian trail, the way of the pioneer, the 
track of the emigrant, the country road, the 
macadamized highway of commerce, and the 
avenue of battle over which infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery found their destroying way back 
and forth in the great war. It is the allegory 
of our history, and it has a charm which we are 
aware our words do not impart. 


VI. 


Tt seems a vast distance from this picture 
of rude nature to the silhouettes and vignettes 
of a pleasant volume of “ Society Verse” which 
we have been reading; and yet it is not neces- 
sarily so very far, if the society verse is as faith- 
ful to society as that is to nature. We do not 
suppose it is; quite. The attitude of the so- 
ciety versifier is inevitably a little artificial; he 
poses for a semi-humorous, self-satirical deso- 


lation, in a droll world of desperate pipes or 
cynical cigarettes, where trivial misunder- 
standings or worldly ambitions have divided 
youths and maidens, where the bouquets (pre- 
ferably boutonniéres nowadays) are mostly 
faded, the treasured gloves are faintly per- 
fumed, the ribbons are crumpled, the immeri- 
torious husbands are bald and fat, the young 
girls are agonizingly like their mothers of 
twenty years before. It is an amusing little 
make-believe Thackeray world, where elderly 
people are feigned to be still occupied with 
the disappointments of their teens, and where 
the heartlessness and heart-break are equally 
vast and not at all incompatible, Its flirta- 
tions are very dire indeed, and its marriages 
almost invariably of interest; its morals are 
somewhat disordered, but not to the point of 
anything really deplorable, and its experiences 
have a sad uniformity naturally productive of 
sameness in its records. The pattern of these 
was set long ago by the English masters, and 
in this collection of society verse by divers 
American hands the surprise ought to be that 
it has so much variety. Ballades and rondels 
and rondeaux and triolets we necessarily have, 
after the French studies of Mr. Dobson and Mr. 
Lang, but Mr. Ernest De Lancey Pierson, who 
edits the volume, has liberally interpreted the 
idea of society verse to include a number of 
pieces, lightly humorous, which are perhaps 
not strictly of that kind. He says, with pos- 
sibly too great ingenuousness, that he has only 
“attempted ....to present the best productions 
of the younger school of poets and poetasters” ; 
but we can reassure such “ boding tremblers” 
as have had their misgivings concerning their 
classification in the editor's mind that we at 
least have found, with the exception of Blank, 
and Blank, and Blank, no poetasters in the 
book. It is,in fact, an uncommonly satisfac- 
tory collection of its sort. Wherever we come 
upon yerse of Mr, Bunner’s we are sure of a 
fresh and delicate pleasure, and he has three 
pieces here, among which “Just a Love Letter” 
is very charming indeed; Mr, Robert Grant's 
several rondeaux of Boston, Philadelphia, Bal- 
timore, and New York are light, amiable, and 
graceful bits of satire; Mr. Dam’s * Theosophic 
Marriage,” if'a little rougher in workmanship, 
is very amusing, 
“She wore a wide and psychie smile” 


being alone of inestimable value. Mr. Aldrich’s 
“Tntaglio Head of Minerva” is an old favor- 
ite, and as keenly, cleanly cut as if chiselled 
in the gem. Mr. Harrison Robertson’s two 
triolets are delicious, and of quite aerial sug- 
gestiveness is “ What She Thought”: 


“To kiss a fan! 

What a poky poet! 

The stupid man, 

To kiss a fan, 

When he knows—that—he—can— 

Or ought to know it— 

To kiss a fan! 
What a poky poet!” 
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“On a Fly-Leaf of a Book of Old Plays,” by 
Mr. Walter Learned, is a pretty picture, done 
with touch. ‘Her First Train,” by Mr. A. E. 
Watrous, is also prettily picturesque, and also 
touchful; and “ Her Bonnet,” by Miss Mary E, 
Wilkins (she of the Humble Romance,and Other 
Stories, we suppose), is very arch and neat and 
demurely humorous: 


“When meeting-bells began to toll, 
And pious folk began to pass, 
She deftly tied her bonnet on, 
The little, sober, meeting lass, 
All in her neat, white-curtained room, before her 
looking-glass.... 


“So square she tied the satin strings, 
And set the bows beneath her chin! 
Then smiled to see how sweet she looked; 
Then thought her vanity a sin, 
And she must put such thoughts away before 
the sermon should begin.... 


“Yet sitting there with peaceful face, 

The reflex of her simple soul, 

She looked to be a very saint— 

And maybe was one, on the whole— 

Only that her pretty bonnet kept away the 

aureole.” 

In fact, if it were not for fear of being thought 
a flatterer of the sex, we should say that not 
only for the finer humor, but for the broader 
fun, the ladies have the best of it in this col- 
lection of society verse. There is certainly 


nothing more amusing in it than Miss Helen 
Gray Coan’s * Ballad of Cassandra Brown,” or 
“The Stork’s Jeremiad,” by Miss Bessie Chan- 
dler. In the former we have an awful picture 
of the effects of Elocution, which we have all 
felt more or less in some young lady who has 
studied it; andin the latter the heart-rending 
appeal of the protomartyr of decoration : 
“«They’ve worked me standing, running, sleeping, 
flying ; 
Sometimes I’m gazing at a crewel sun; 
They’ve worked me every way, I think, but dying; 
And oh! I wish they’d do that and be done! 
““T could forgive them all this bitter wronging 
If they would grant one favor, which I beg, 
Would gratify but once my soul’s deep longing, 
Just to put down my cramped and unused leg.’ 


“A silence fell; I gazed; he had subsided ; 

I listened vainly; all was dumb and still 
Upon the tidy where the stork resided, 

With upheld leg and red and open bill.” 


Mr. Pierson’s volume is not, as he owns, 
fully representative, and he might make a 
larger one, which (as is too rarely the case 
with books of this or any kind) would be bet- 
ter; but, upon the whole, this is by no means 
bad, and we are disposed, even in our quality 
of critic, to be grateful for it. We hope this 
is not beneath the dignity of a critic, which 
we should always like to be mindful of. 


Manthly Reeard of Current Cuents, 


POLITICAL. 

UR Record is closed on the 20th of Sep- 

tember.—The following nominations were 
made by State Conventions: New York Labor, 
August 19th, Secretary of State, Henry George; 
Towa Republicans, August 24th, Governor, Wil- 
liam Larrabee (renominated); Maryland Re- 
publicans, August 24th, Governor, Walter B. 
Brooks; Lowa Democrats, September Ist, Goy- 
ernor, Major T. J. Anderson ; Massachusetts 
Prohibitionists, September 7th, Governor, W. 
H. Earle; New York Republicans, September 
14th, Secretary of State, Colonel Frederick D. 
Grant. 

The centennial of the framing of the 
United States Constitution was celebrated in 
Philadelphia September 15th, 16th, and 17th 
with great enthusiasm. President Grover 
Cleveland participated in the ceremonies. 

The official count of the Texas election 
shows 129,273 votes for prohibition and 221,627 
against. 

Lientenant-Governor R. W. Waterman suc- 
ceeded to the office of Governor of California, 
made vacant by the death of Governor Bartlett. 

The United States public debt was reduced 
$4,809,475 41 during the month of August. 

The new Bulgarian cabinet was announced, 
September 2d, under M. Stambuloff as Prime- 
Minister and Minister of the Interior, with M. 


Stransky, Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Nat- 
chevies, Minister of Finance, and M. Montku- 
roff, Minister of War. 

Lord Salisbury announced in the House of 
Lords, August 19th, that the government had 
proclaimed the Irish National League. On 
August 25th Mr. Gladstone in the Commons 
moved an address to the Queen petitioning 
for the withdrawal of the proclamation. The 
motion was rejected, August 26th, by 272 to 194. 

The Peruvian cabinet resigned, and a new 
one was appointed, with Mariano Alvarez as 
President and Minister of Finance. 

The census of Italy taken last December 
shows a population of 29,943,607, an increase 
of 243,822 in one year. 


DISASTERS. 

August 17th.—Four fatal accidents to Alpine 
tourists reported from Zurich, making eighteen 
deaths in the Alps within a month. 

August 22d.—Seventeen persons drowned 
during a regatta on the Thames, below Lon- 
don Bridge. 

September 4th.— Ship Falls of Bruar, of Glas- 
gow, foundered off Yarmouth, England. Twen- 
ty-four sailors drowned. 

September 5ih.—Theatre Royal, Exeter, Eng- 
land, burned during a performance. One hun- 
dred and forty lives lost. 
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September 16th.—Collision on the Midland 
Railway, near Doncaster, England. Twenty- 
eight persons killed and seventy injured. 


OBITUARY. 


August 19th.—In Wood’s Holl, Massachusetts, 
Professor 8. F. Baird, Secretary of the Smithso- 
nian Institution, in his sixty-fifth year.—In 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Alvan Clark, fa- 
mous telescope-maker, aged eighty-three years, 
—In London, England, John Palgrave Simp- 
son, author, aged eighty years. 

August 22d.—In Paris, France, ex-Judge 
Aaron J. Vanderpoel, of New York city, aged 
sixty-two years. 

August 26th.—In Sewanee, Tennessee, Right 
Rev. R. W. B. Elliott, D.D., Missionary Bishop 
of Western Texas, aged forty-seven years. 

September 1st—In Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


Chitar’s 


N autumn the thoughts lightly turn to Age. 
If the Drawer has seemed to be interested, 
sometimes to the neglect of other topics, in the 
American young woman, it was not because 
she is interested in herself, but because she is 
on the way to be one of the most agreeable 
objects in this lovely world. She may strng- 
gle against it; she may resist by all the legiti- 
mate arts of the coquette and the chemist; she 
may be conyineed that youth and beauty are 
inseparable allies; but she would have more 
patience if she reflected that the sunset is of- 
ten finer than the sunrise, commonly finer than 
noon, especially after a stormy day. The se- 
cret of a beautiful old age is as well worth 
seeking as that of a charming young maiden- 
hood. For if is one of the compensations for 
the rest of us, in the decay of this mortal life, 
that women, whose mission it is to allure in 
youth and to tinge the beginning of the world 
with romance, also makes the end of the world 
more serenely satisfactory and beautiful than 
the outset. And this has been done without 
any amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States; in fact, it is possible that the 
Sixteenth Amendment would rather hinder 
than help this gracious process. We are not 
speaking now of wliat is called growing old 
gracefully and regretfully, as something to be 
endured, but as a season to be desired for itself, 
at least by those whose privilege it is to be 
ennobled and cheered by it. Aud we are not 
speaking of wicked old women. There is a 
unique fascination—all the novelists recognize 
it—in a wicked old woman; not very wicked, 
but a woman of abundant experience, who is 
perfectly frank and alittle cynical, and delights 
in probing human nature and flashing her wit 
on its weaknesses, and who knows as much 
about life as a club man is credited with know- 
ing. She may not be a good comrade for the 
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Charles M. Hovey, pomologist, aged seventy- 
seven years. 

September 2d.—In New York city, Rey. Bishop 
William L. Harris, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, aged seventy years. 

September 7th.—In Flat Roek, North Carolina, 
ex-Governor William Aiken, of South Carolina, 
aged eighty-one years, 

September 11th.—In London, Sir Charles 
Young, Bart., dramatie author, 

September 12th.—In Oakland, Washington 
Bartlett, Governor of California, aged sixty- 
three years. 

September 13th.—In New York city, Dr. Alonzo 
Clark, in his eighty-first year. 

September 14th.—At Frankfort, Kentucky, ex- 
Governor Luke P. Blackburn, aged seventy- 
one years.—In Berlin, General Angust Carl 
Leopold von Werder, aged seventy-nine years, 


Mrauer, 


young, but she is immensely more fascinating 
than a semi-wicked old man. Why, we do not 
know; that is one of the unfathomable mys- 
teries of womanhood. No; we have in mind 
quite another sort of woman, of which America 
has so many that they are a very noticeable 
element in all cultivated society. And the 
world has nothing more lovely than they. For 
there is a loveliness or fascination sometimes 
in women between the ages of sixty and eighty 
that is unlike any other—a charm that wooes 
us to regard autumn as beautiful as spring. 
Perhaps these women were great beauties 
in their day, but scarcely so serenely beautiful 
as now when age has refined all that was most 
attractive. Perhaps they were plain; but it 
does not matter, for the subtle influence of 
spiritualized intelligence has the power of 
transforming plainness into the beauty of old 
age. Physical beauty is doubtless a great ad- 
vantage, and it is never lost if mind shines 
through it (there is nothing so unlovely as a 
frivolous old woman fighting to keep the skin- 
deep beanty of her youth); the eyes, if the life 
has not been one of physical suffering, usually 
retain their power of moving appeal; the lines 
of the face, if changed, may be refined by a 
certain spirituality; the gray hair gives dignity 
and softness and the charm of contrast; the 
low sweet voice vibrates to the same note of 
femininity, and the graceful and gracious are 
graceful and gracious still. Even into the face 
and bearing of the plain woman whose mind 
has grown, whose thoughts have been pure, 
whose heart has been expanded by good deeds 
or by constant affection, comes a beauty win- 
ning and satisfactory in the highest degree. 
It is not that the charm of the women of 
whom we speak is mainly this physical bean- 
ty; that is only incidental, as it were. The 
delight in their society has a variety of sources. 
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Their interest in life is broader than it once 
was, more sympathetically unselfish ; they 
have a certain philosophical serenity that is 
not inconsistent with great liveliness of mind; 
they have got rid of so much nonsense ; they 
can afford to be truthful—and how much there 
is to be learned from a woman who is truthful! 
they have a most delicious courage of opinion, 
about men, say, and in politics, and social top- 
ics, and creeds even. They have very little any 
longer to conceal; that is, in regard to things 
that should be thought about and talked about 
at all. They are not afraid to be gay, and to 
have enthusiasms. At sixty and eighty a re- 
fined and well-bred woman is emancipated in 
the best way, and in the enjoyment of the full 
play of the richest qualities of her womanhood. 
She is as far from prudery as from the least 
note of vulgarity. Passion, perhaps, is re- 
placed by a great capacity for friendliness, and 
she was never more areal woman than in these 
mellow and reflective days. And how inter- 
esting she is—adding so much knowledge of 
life to the complex interest that inheres in her 
sex! Knowledve of life, yes, and of affairs ; for 
it must be said of these ladies we have in mind 
that they keep up with the current thought, 
that they are readers of books, even of news- 
papers—for even the newspaper can be help- 
ful and not harmful in the alembic of their 
minds. 

Let not the purpose of this paper be misun- 
derstood. It is not.to urge young women to 
become old or to act like old women. The in- 
dependence and frankness of age might not be 
becoming to them. They must stumble along 
as best they can, alternately attracting and re- 
pelling, until by right of years they join that 
serene company which is altogether beautiful. 
There is a natural unfolding and maturing to 
the beauty of oldage. The mission of woman, 
about which we are pretty weary of hearing, 
is not accomplished by any means in her years 
of vernal bloom and loveliness; she has equal 
power to bless and sweeten life in the autumn 
of her pilgrimage. But here is an apologue: 
The peach, from blossom to maturity, is the 
most attractive of fruits. Yet the demands 
of the market, competition, and fashion often 
cause it to be plucked and shipped while green. 
It never matures, though it may take a decep- 
tive richness of color; it decays without ripen- 
ing. And the last end of that peach is worse 
than the first. 








HOW GRANT GAINED A VICTORY. 

Ir being the fashion nowadays to relate in- 
cidents of our great war, I venture to repeat 
one told by Colonel H , an officer as re- 
markable for the fertility of his imagination 
as for his great military sagacity. He usually 
introduced his story to any group of gentle- 
men whom he sought to interest, by the query, 
“Did you ever know what was the turning- 
point at the battle of 2” On receiving a 
negative reply, he would explain, as follows: 
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“Right in the middle of that battle General 
Grant came riding up to me on the field, look- 
ing more perplexed than I had ever seen him 
appear to be before. ‘Oh, Charley,’ said he 
to me, ‘what shall I do? The day is going 
against me; all is lost. What shall Ido? I 
looked at him a minute. ‘Why, Lis,’ said I, 
‘don’t you know? He declared he didn’t. I 
smiled. ‘Oh, Charley, said he, ‘help me out 
of this? Then I told him to move up his cen- 
tre, deploy with his right, and strike the ene- 
my hard on his left wing. Lis did it, and the 
battle was won.” 





Frw witnesses of arecent accident at arail- 
road crossing could refrain from smiling at a 
sarcasm uttered unintentionally during the 
excitement of the sad occurrence, 

A man in crossing the tracks in a carriage 
had been struck and instantly killed by the 
engine of an express train running at full 
speed. Soon after the train had come to a 
stop an excited brakeman rushed into the 
smoking-car and cried: “Is there a doctor 
here? Any one here a doctor? Need a doc- 
tor right away outside! There’s a man dead 
out there!” 





DE GHOS’. 

“Sen ghos’? Yes, sah, I hab see um many 
a time. You no kin see um, ’cause you no 
blebe in um. When I lib to Johossy Island, 
one da’k night I was comin’ home, aw I hab 
for cross one long causeway t’rough de ma’sh. 
Tt been some time in de mont’ of September, 
cause T’member we been cut de rice in de 
forty-acre fiel’, an’ dat always ripe ’bout dat 
time ob year. 

‘“H been one bery long causeway, an’ de 
fence run ’longside ob um. De sky been tick 
wid clouds, an’ de norfeas win’ sigh an’ groan 
in de ma’sh till’e nuf for scare you. Tell you 
de God’s truf, Mass Johnny, I wish some oder 
nigger dan me been on dat road dat night. 

“T hurry long fas’ as I kin, an’ when I git 
pout half-way ’cross de causeway I see heap 
ob ghos’ been settin’ on de fence ‘longside de 
road. ’E look jes like crane, but all de same I 
know ’e was ghos’, an’ I been dat scare I no 
know wha’ for do. Den I yerre de ghos’ talk- 
in’, an’ one say, ‘Le’s scare um.’ Den annder 
say, ‘No; he one ob we fambly, so don’t trouble 
um.” Den I pick up my foot, an’ I neber stop 
run tell I been in my own honse.” 

“Nonsense, Hacles!” (Gulla for Hercules) 
said I; “you had a bottle of whiskey in your 
pocket, and a good deal of the same fluid in- 
side you.” 

“Sway to God, boss, I only tek one drink, an’ 
dat no hwt me. Wha’ I tell you is de truf.” 
As I still seemed incredulous, the old man 
moved his hoe so as to lean more comfortably 
upon it, and glad of the excuse to stop work, 
continued: ‘Las’ year,’bout Chris’mas, I been 
down to Rantowle’s, on de Sawannah road, to 
see iy son Snipe. You ’member Snipe?” [ 























OUR PALACES AND THEIR OWNERS. 


FAIR BUT SURREPTITIOUSLY INTRODUCED VISITOR. 


shaving mug and brush every day?” 
VALeEr. “No; but J do!” 


nodded, and he went on. “You see, my dear 
massa, when I come back de train drap me at 
de Junction bout midnight, an’ I hab for wall 
home all by myself. De night been clear, an’ 
all de star shinin’, an’’e quite chilly, as ’e apt 
for be dat time ob de year. So I step out quite 
brisk, an’ nuttin’ happen till I git in dem woods 
yonder.” Here he pointed with his lean, mus- 
cular hand to a thick piece of pine woods 
about a mile off. “Den I hear someting be- 
hind me, an’ when I look back I see one ghos’.” 

“Tow did you know that it was a ghost ?” 
asked I. 

“How I know he ghos’? Dat bery easy for 
tell. Ef’e ghos’ you kin see right tru um an’ 
mek out what on de oder side ob him, jes as 
easy as you see eberyt’ing at de bottom ob de 
clear water. He come nearer an’ nearer, an’ I 
see ’’e de ghos’ ob a man name Daniel what 
used to lib by de Junction, aw’ die las’ year. I 
ain’t scare bery bad, but all de same I hurry 
on down de road, an’ all de tim’ I yerre him 
followin’ me, an’ ebery time I look back he 
been nearer. Jes’den I’member dat Daniel was 
one man wot Iub rum bery much, an’ dat I 
hab bottle ob whiskey in my pocket, an’ I tek 
ny knife out ob my pocket, an’ I stoop down, 
so”’—and stooping over, he ran the blade of 
his knife into the ground, and turned it about, 
so as to form a small funnel-shaped hole—* au’ 
mek a hol’ in de groun’, an’ pour some ob de 


“And does Mr. Croesus use this magnificent gold 


whiskey intoum. DenIkeep on. But when 
de ghos’ come da he smell de whiskey, an’ he 
stop to drink um, an’I hurry on an’ git home 
safe,” Guorer §. Hommus. 


A POWERFUL REMEDY. 

In the village of O—,, in Central New York, 
lives a sharp-tongued old bachelor whom Ihave 
known for twenty-five years as “ Uncle John.” 
Uncle John is something of a character about 
town, and not destitute of Yankee wit and 
shrewdness. He used to make and vend in 
an amateurish way a certain cough mixture, 
the merits of Which he preached to his friends 
with great enthusiasm, warranting the remedy 
to cure any cold in twenty-four hours “or no 
pay.” One of his old friends, whom we will 
call Ike, being atilicted with a severe cough- 
ing cold, Uncle John used his best efforts in 
argument, persuasion, and finally vehement 
and profane scolding, to get him to try the 
remedy. But Ike could not be induced to 
“chance it.” Not long after this Uncle John 
caught a hard cold himself, which was accom- 
panied by a most distressing cough that shook 
his poor old frame unmercifully. It did not, 
however, prevent his coming down-town and 
“settin’,” as he called it, in Ike’s market. The 
cold hung on for a week or more, and the cough 
had grown uo better, Finally one day Ike 
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resolved to brave Uncle John’s sharp tongue, 
and tease him a little about his failure to rid 
himself of the cold, and the following dialogue 
ensued. You are to understand that Uncle 
John’s replies were interrupted with violent 
coughing. 

“ John 2” 

“What yer want?” 

“Got a bad cold, ’ain’t ye?” 

“Yes; got the wust ever had’n my life.” 

“ Hangs on pretty bad, don’t it ?” 

“Yes; beats all h—l.” 

Hesitatingly, “Why don’t you try some 0’ 
y’r cough med’cine you wanted ter sell me ?” 

“JT thought mebbe y’ was fool nough ter ask 
that question: d’yer s’pose I want ter live for- 
ever ?” 


COTTON IS ALL DUN PICKED. 

T’s gwine up ter town an’ spen’ my money— 
Cotton is all dun picked ; 

T’s gwinter eat bread an’ ‘lasses an’ honey— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 

I wucked mighty hard while de sun was hot— 
Cotton is all dun picked ; 

An’ I’s arned all de money what I hab got— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 

White man sets on de fence an’ figgers— 
Cotton is all dun picked ; 

He’s got a mighty knack fur ter cheat po’ niggers— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 

An’ er rake away de leaves, an’ we'll all hab a dance; 
Tune up de banjer—pling, plang, plung ; 

Look out fur de pinch-bug; watch fur de ants; 
Tune up de banjer—gling, glang, glung. 


De mules hab gone in de fiel’ fur ter graze— 
Cotton is all dun picked, 

An’ aroun’ de sun dar is a thick haze— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 

De white boy goes ter de woods an’ shoots— 
Cotton is all dun picked, 

An’ de black boy struts in a new par o’ boots— 
Cotton is all dun picked, 

Oh, de ‘taters am sweet, an’ de ’simmons is ripe— 
Cotton is all dun picked ; 

An’ I sets on de log an’ smokes my pipe— 
Cotton is all dun picked. 

An’ er roas’ de ole ’possum, an’ er po’ on de grease, 
Make er nigger’s mouf go clip, clap, clop; 

Jes han’ ter de ole man a mighty big piece, 
Make er nigger’s mouf go flip, flap, flop. 


OpiE P. ReaD. 


GENERAL HOUSTON’S FREEDOM FROM 
PREJUDICE. 


WHEN General Sam Houston was Governor 
of Texas he was very active and persistent in 
causing the prosecution of a defaulting officer 
—-so much so, indeed, that the friends of the ac- 
cused raised the ery of persecution. The Goy- 
ernor, speaking of this to a company of gentle- 
men, hooted the idea that he was prejudiced 
against the defanlter, declared that he had no 
other motive than the enforcement of the laws, 
and said that he should probably have the op- 
portunity of convincing the public that he had 
no feeling of personal animosity against the 
man. “The evidence against him will be so 
overwhelming that any grand jury will find a 
true bill of indictment,” said the General, “and 
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no petit jury in the world can fail to convict 
the criminal on such evidence. Then, when 
found guilty and sentenced, he will change his 
tune, and he, and his sympathizing friends for 
him, will appeal to me for Executive clemen- 
ey. Then will be my time to show that IT have 
no prejudice. I shall pardon him; for I will 
never allow such an unnitigated scoundrel to con- 
taminate the penitentiary of Texas.” 





SAM HOUSTON AND THE DUELLIST. 

GENERAL Houston’s reputation for courage 
was so well established that he could afford 
to decline a challenge without fearing to lose 
caste even among the chivalry of Texas as it 
was forty years ago. An ambitions aspirant 
for cheap notoriety therefore thought it would 
be perfectly safe to call the old hero out, and 
quite glorious to placard him as a coward upon 
his refusal to fight; and he felicitated himself 
on the prospect of getting into the newspapers 
by the publication of the correspondence, Ac- 
cordingly, assuming to have some grievance, 
he invited Houston to the field of honor, 

The General readily took in the situation, 
and amused himself by replying at length. 
The burden of the letter was the baptism of 
the challenger’s children a Sunday or two be- 
fore, the vows taken on that occasion, and the 
inconsistency of violating the vows by the con- 
templated murder. In a serio-comic vein he 
dilated on this subject to such extent, and so 
much at the expense of the notoriety-seeker, 
as completely to divest him of his imaginary 
laurels. The poor fellow could not publish the 
correspondence without making himself the 
langhing-stock of the community; and even 
without the publication he had to wince oc- 
casionally when knowing ones hinted to him 
anything about “infant baptism.” There was 
no “ placarding.” 


Tun flexibility of the English language is 
shown in the reply of an Irishman to a man 
who sought refuge in his shanty in a heavy 
shower, and finding it about as wet inside as 
out, said, “You haye quite a pond on the 
floor.” 

“Vis; shure we have a great lake in the 
roof.” 


NEW FIELD FOR AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS. 

LirrLe Warren’s grandmother has a fine 
collection of autographs, and is constantly 
adding to it. During house-cleaning last 
spring she had a large buxom negress to as- 
sist, and to do the scrubbing. She expressed 
herself as satisfied at the admirable manner 
in which Vinie had done her work. It pleased 
Warren greatly to hear the woman so well 
spoken of, as she had been specially kind to 
him. When grandma had expressed herself 
fully, Warren spoke up quickly, and said, in 
a most enthusiastic voice, “Let’s get her auto- 
graph, grandma!” 
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